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FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENGE, AND ART. 


From the Edinburgh Review. {drama. It is well for England, it is well for the 
History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South world, that an historian, skilled in the sciences of poli- 
of France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814. By tics and war, and of a lofty and severe morality, has 
V. F. P. Napier, C. B.; Colonel H. P. Forty- been bold enough to apply himself to this great task, 
third Regiment; Member of the Royal Swedish) and so fortunate as to bring it to a happy issue. 
Academy of Sciences. 6 Vols. 8vo. London. Before Colonel Napier commenced his history, few 
1828—40. persons had any accurate conceptions respecting either 
the character of the struggle which he describes, or 
Coronet Napier has now, by the publication of of the parties by whom it was carried on. The few 
his sixth volume, completed his arduous undertaking who did possess a knowledge of the truth, were, from 
of recording the history of the war which England various reasons, unwilling to state it. Amongst these 
waged in the Peninsula for six years against the gi- the most marked was the Duke of Wellington; and 
gantic power of Napoleon. The task was difficult; he, as the result has shown, was content with the 
the theme a noble one; and we may be proud that the renown he already possessed, and unwilling, when 


great deeds of our countrymen have found a worthy 
historian. 

In the justificatory notices prefixed to this volume, 
he speaks of his work as one ‘which, written ho- 
nestly and in good faith from excellent materials, has 
cost sixteen years of incessant labour.’ The result 
of this labour is a rare contribution to the literature 
of the world, full of lessons of deep wicdom to men 
of all ranks and classes, and of every time and coun- 


he desired rest from toil, to recall the recollection of 
the weakness, folly, and treachery, by which his ef- 
forts had been cramped, his victories often rendered 
of no avail, and his final success almost rendered im- 
possible. The event was successful, and that was 
enough: all men were willing to afford him unbounded 
admiration and applause; and he was not anxious 
that this admiration and applause should be bestowed 
in consequence of a perfect conception of the many 








try; but more especially fraught with instruction for extraordinary obstacles which his genius and forti- 
the people of England, illustrating as it does the prin- tude enabled him to surmount. The voice of truth 
ciples upon which this terrible contest was under- was drowned by the shout of victory. Doubtless, 
‘alien, and criticising with unsparing severity and|for the personal comfort of the Duke of Wellington 
truth the mode in which it was conducted. this was a prudent course. For his country and for 

To discover and enunciate the truth respecting this posterity, however, truth was needed; and even for 
extraordinary struggle, required no ordinary sagacity,| his own renown it was not unimportant. The vulgar 
no common courage. Few men possess the peculiar judged him by his success; they who thought, how- 
knowledge requisite to judge of, and estimate the va-/ever, but who were necessarily ignorant of the true 
rious proceedings, in the cabinet and in the field,| nature of the contest, underrated his worth; because, 
which occurred during the continuance of this war; judging him by the means which they fancied him to 
still fewer possess the courage and honesty needed to| have possessed, they deemed the result hardly ade- 
record, amidst the acclaim of victory, in spite of per-|quate to those means. It was supposed that he was 


sonal predilections and national hostilities, and with lavishly supplied with money, men, and arms, by the 

unvarying firmness and impartiality, the errors, the; most lavish government the world ever saw; that he 

follies, the vices, and the failures, as well as the suc-| wielded, without let or molestation, the whole powers 

cess, the wisdom, and the virtuesyof the many men| of England, Portugal and Spain; that the ministry 

who figured as actors in this turbulent and bloody|at home were his confiding and ardent supporters: 
May, 1841.—Muvseum. 2 


Seiect Reviews. 38 
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that he had merely to wish and to have; that Por- 
tugal, and all that Portugal possessed, was at his 
absolute disposal; and that Spain was his enthusi- 
astic, ardent, gallant ally—and that having, as his 
obedient supporters, two whole nations burning for 
independence, and ready with patriot ardour to sa- 
crifice life and fortune in order to attain it—having 
also the finest army England could furnish, equipped 
with all that an army needed, it was no marvellous 
feat of arms, slowly to win his way in six long years 
from Lisbon to Toulouse, and to be finally suecess- 
ful, only because the army of Napoleon had been 
buried in the snows of Russia. The true history of 
his difficulties was needed to obviate these objec- 
tions ; and now, when this is known, it is found that 
a greater glory is really his due than that which the 
ignorant multitude bestowed on him, merely because 
he was successful. But the misconception then pre- 
valent did not solely attach to the deeds of the suc- 
cessful commander. With the vulgar, success was 
proof of merit, and failure proof of weakness and of 
folly. Thus, while Wellington became a hero and 
a demigod, revilings, contumely, falsehood, and 
slander, alone were heard over the glorious grave of 
Sir John Moore. But the truth, while it places the 
fame of the successful general upon a sure and per- 
manent foundation, rescues his unfortunate prede- 
cessor from unmerited reproach. For they who learn 
duly to estimate the profound combinations, the pre- 
science, energy, and fortitude of Wellington, learn 
also that Moore was gifted with a similar far-sighted 
sagacity; that he had the same obstacles to combat 
both at home and abroad ; that he saw clearly the 
difficulties in his path, and the only means of remov- 
ing them ; that his energy, forethought, and fortitude 
were tasked as Wellington’s were after him, and 
that they were equal to any emergency; but that he 
was sacrificed by the same ignorance which after- 
wards strewed Wellington’s path with thorns, which 
always thwarted his operations, and more than once 
had well-nigh te oe all his plans abortive. It is 
for the interest of those who may hereafter have to 
fight the battles of England, that all these things 
should be known; it is also for the interest of the 
nation, that the wondrous errors of our statesmen 
should be bared to public view, and our future go- 
vernors be saved from those gross illusions which 
have entailed ills innumerable both on us and our 
posterity. He who hath done this, hath rendered 
no slight or insignificant service to his country—a 
service not lessened by the fact, that few have been 
able, still fewer willing, to render it. 

By posterity this work (for to posterity it will 
assuredly descend) will be considered as the testi- 
mony of an original witness; and of a witness, by 
his specific knowledge as well as his personal expe- 
rience, well fitted to pass a judgment on the deeds 
which he saw, and which he describes.* When we 





* The following passage occurs among some scat- 
tered ‘hints’ contained in Gibbon’s miscellaneous 
works :—* Thucydides and Guicciardini in the true 
stations for historians of their own times. * * Both 


acquainted with the business of peace and war—their 


characters procured them every information—had 


studied the greatest men of their times—better ac- 


quainted with them all, than each of them was with 
the others—personal knowledge of great men, the 


say original witness, we do not mean to assert that 
Colonel Napier, or that any other man, actually wit- 
nessed all that is related in his work, but that he as 
a soldier was present at many of the actions he de- 
scribes; that he was at the time acquainted with 
much of the ground traversed by our army during 
the war; that while the war was going on, he was 
a careful and skilled observer of all the proceedings 
of all parties concerned in it; that since its termina- 
tion he has been in direct communication with the 
many brave men, both English and French, who 
shared in and have survived the toils of those memo- 
rable campaigns; and that he has had access to the 
most important documents relating to them, which 
the commanders of both nations could supply. It is 
these circumstances which give to his work its pe- 
culiar character, and which make it incumbent on us 
to judge of it by other tests and rules than those 
which we apply to the labours of the ordinary histo- 
rian. The work comes before us, both as a work of 
art and a testimony ; it might fail in the one capacity, 
yet retain all its value in the other—but if it justly 
challenge our admiration in both characters, then 
will it take its rank in after times with those few but 
precious records of antiquity, wherein the writer was 
an actor as well as historian. The scholar in those 
days being well skilled, by the previous training of 
his life, to take part in and understand all that was 
interesting to the commonwealth, and capable also 
of describing with the skill of an artist the scenes of 
which he was a witness, he was able, while record- 
| ing his testimony for the use of future generations, 
to erect a lasting monument to himself. Such a tes- 
| timony, so recorded, far transcends in value the la- 
| bours of the mere scholastic historian, who compiles 
his work from narratives of other men. But to this 
‘high rank, we think, Colonel Napier’s history has 
|attained. Judging his work as a testimony, we find 
that it brings before us a new, correct, and striking 
view of a series of transactions of importance, equal- 
ling any that are recorded in the story of mankind. 
Looking at it as a work of art, it demands our admi- 
| ration as a clear, nervous, and interesting narrative, 
enriched with profound and original disquisitions on 
the art with which he is peculiarly conversant, viz. 
that of war, and of which the campaigns he describes 
| afford unequalled illustrations. The style, indeed, 
may perhaps be criticised by some as quaint, by 
|others as florid, laboured, and something declama- 
tory; but we will confess that to us it has a charm 
which disarms all criticism. It is original, it is bor- 
| rowed from none, like unto none; it seems the honest 
outpouring of a man of keen sensibility and chival- 
/rous temper. There is no cloudiness, no dreaminess 
|init. It is clear, vigorous, animated, and impress- 
live. Many of its phrases have already been conse- 
erated by public adoption, and have passed into the 
| language at once and forever. Passages, too, there 
| are, which already rest in all men’s memories; to 
| which we daily recur with unabated pleasure, and 
| which may be quoted as among the finest which our 
language contains, of nervous and splendid descrip- 
| tion. 





chief advantage of their personal memoirs.’ —Vol. V. 
_p- 544. These observations will illustrate some of 
‘the peculiar recommendations of Colonel Napier’s 
labours. 
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His accuracy and honest industry, those only can | forethought, patience, provident combinations, and 
properly appreciate who have patiently tracked him | happy divinations of genius, are required to secure 
through the mass of various and heterogeneous mate- | the ever fleeting form of victory. We do not intend 
rials which compose the authorities for his narration, | to assert that the perusal of this work will make any 
and the observations grounded thereon:—‘I] n’est man a soldier; but we do mean that any man may 
pas permis,’ says Voltaire, ‘d’éerire une histoire con- | learn from hence why oe and Wellingt« u 
temporaine, autrement qu’en consultant avec assiduite | were great commanders. He may be made to un- 
et en confrontant tous les témoignages. I] y a des | derstand wherein their greatness lay—knowing what 
faits que j’ai vus par mes yeux, et d’autres par des | difficulties they encountered, what means they em- 
yeux meilleurs. Jai dit la plus exacte vérité sur les | ployed to secure success, what capacity, mental and 
choses essentielles.’ 


a motto for his work, one more correct and appropriate 
could not be found. 

That, however, which peculiarly distinguishes this 
history, considering it merely as a work of art, is the 


mode in which it describes the various military ope- | 


rations of the many armies which for six years over- 
ran the Peninsula. As laymen, we cannot pretend 
to give an opinion upon the scientific criticism with 
which the work abounds—but this we fee! ourselves 


compelled to say: Colonel] Napier has persuaded us, | 


whether correctly or not we will not attempt to de- 
cide, that we now really understand the military 
transactions he describes. Hitherto, (that is, until 
the appearance of this history,) all narratives of war- 
like affairs have been unto us great mysteries.* We 
were obliged to believe with a perfect faith—for our 
reason was wholly passive; and we knew nothing 
but the results of the operations described. For 
example, a battle, we were told, had been fought, 
gained by one party, lost by another—why it was 
gained, why it was lost, might be manifest to the 
learned military reader; but to us, who have ever 
pursued a eful tenor of life, such attempts at 
description have always proved exceedingly perplex- 
ing. From this perplexity Colonel Napier has 
certainly relieved us—we fancy, at least, that we 
now know something of the leading principles of 
scientific warfare—and that, to understand the gene- 
ral merits and failures in a campaign, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to be a practised soldier. The great 
= of warfare, as laid down and illustrated by 

im, seem to form a coherent and intelligible sys- 
tem ;—a system, too, which in all ages must have 
been for the most part the same, no matter how much 
the mere instruments of warfare may have changed, 
because in all cases it is masses af tenn that wield 
them. Whether it be Hannibal or Napoleon, Cesar 
or Wellington who leads, whether it be the pilum 
or the musket which the soldier uses, the same ne- 
cessities preside over the destinies of all; the same 
obstacles obstruct the path to success; and the same 


**Quoiqu’ une des plus grandes beautés de Cé- 
sar soit la clarté, il ne laisse pas d’avoir bien des 
endroits obscurs pour les lecteurs qui ne sont guer- 
riers. Je voudrois que M. le Chevalier Folard nous 
eut donné un commentaire militaire sur cet auteur 
qui en a bien plus besoin que Polybe. Sil n’y-avoit 
que César qui fut digne de nous donner sa propre 
histoire, il n’y-avoit guéres que M. de Folard que eut 
du commenter César.’—Gibbon, Miscell. Works, vol. 
iv. p. 410. Colonel Napier’s History of, and Com- 
mentary upon the acts of the Duke of Wellington, 
will leave aothing for posterity to desire. A soldier 
has skilfully described what a soldier skilfully per- 
formed ; and a layman can accurately appreciate the 
merits both of the warrior and his historian. 


If Colonel Napier should need _moral, their — exploits demanded, he will be 


| able to appreciate their real merit, without the aid of 
|that fallacious test of worth, success. It is this 
| peculiar excellence that makes us feel that, next to 
|his own great deeds, the proudest monument yet 
reared to the fame of the Duke of Wellington, is this 
searching history of his exploits. 3 

| ‘To the author himself, however, renown will come 
|not unmixed with alloy. ‘The truth, while it has 
exalted the really great, has disturbed and destroyed 
the reputation of many who have hitherto claimed 
reward and approbation, in consequence of the suc- 
cessful issue of the great sie with Napoleon. 
The unflinching manner in which the truth has been 
told; the untiring industry with which what was 
unwerthy is exposed; the sagacity with which each 
event has been traced to its source, and in its conse- 
quences—all these, the great merits of the work 
itself, have necessarily raised up for its author a host 
of powerful, clamorous, and vindictive enemies. 
Their malice will, perhaps, disturb his repose, though 
[hitherto their efforts have only served to illustrate 
the accuracy, the diligence, and the fairness of him 
whose veracity and judgment they have attempted to 
impugn. The very violence of these attacks, their 
number, and their malignity, have materially en- 
hanced the worth and authority of the work itself. 
The vindications which they have called forth, have 
naturally described the various sources from whence 
Colonel Napier derived his information. The ex- 
cellence of these have thus been made manifest, and 
the conclusions strengthened which have been drawn 
from the information thus derived; and in truth this 
explanation was necessary. Upon any less autho- 
rity than those cited, it would have been difficult, 
nay, almost impossible, to have given credence to 
the many expositions which these volumes contain 
of the ignorance, the folly, the indolence, the child- 
ish incapacity, and the dogged obstinacy of many of 
our rulers at home, and the falsehood of some of 
their agents abroad—neither could we, without the 
overwhelming evidence here adduced, have believed 
what is now not merely asserted, but proved, of the 
vanity, the cowardice, the hopeless imbecility, the 
insane arrogance, the restless, intriguing, false, and 
treacherous spirit of our Spanish and Portuguese 
allies in this war. Verily after this we may again 
jexclaim, * With how little wisdom is this world 
| governed!’ So wholesome a truth it is well at all 
| seasonable times to set forth and illustrate; and this 
history is a commentary upon the pithy apothegm 
of the wise man, so bold and startling, that we are 
well pleased with any necessity, even though it dis- 
turb the repose the author so well deserves, which 
forces him to detail his evidence, and set out the 
array of his authorities. He thus is able to compel 
in place of soliciting belief—and, however painful 
assent may be, doubt is impossible. The lesson is 
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too useful to be left unsupported, or taken upon 
trust; and our satisfaction is therefore proportionally 
great, when we see that forecoming generations scep- 
ticism there can be none. To them it will appear 
but too plain, that this terrible contest, fraught with 
suffering to England for many years yet to come, 
was entered into recklessly, and in utter ignorance of 
the overwhelming obligations which the war en- 
tailed upon us; that it was conducted in the same 
ignorance, without providence, without economy ; 
that waste and want went hand in hand; that bound- 
less extravagance was shown, where the utmost 
frugality would have been wisdom; and that a nig- 
gard parsimony existed, where alone a generous 
expenditure would have been useful. ‘To them also 
it will be evident, that to the ministers of England 
the state of Spain and of Portugal was as utterly 
unknown as is the condition of the most distant pro- 
vince of China at this moment; that, being deter- 
mined to believe that Spain was iy oo by a race 
of heroes, and that every mob in the Peninsula was 
an invincible army, they shut their ears to the un- 
welcome information sent by the most sagacious of 
their commanders and diplomatic agents ; while they 
gave unbounded credence to every idle rhapsody of 
every interested informant, who exalted the patriot- 
ism, the zeal, the courage, and resources of the 
Spanish people! That millions of our wealth, and 
thousands of our countrymen, were sacrificed to this 
vain idol of Spanish glory; and that at length the 
very safety of England, brought to imminent hazard 
by the ignorance and vices of faction and of factious 
ministers, depended upon. the fortitude, sagacity, and 
good fortune of one man alone—and that man was 
the Duke of Wellington; that he directing, and being 
assisted by the indomitable courage and energy of 
an English army, and favoured, too, by the fortune 
which had deserted the great captain of the age, 
saved us from disgrace and ruin, and brought the 
bloody contest to a successful issue. All these 
things posterity will now know; and knowing, they 
will render ample homage to him, through whose 
industry, honesty, and ability, they have been ena- 
bled to attain this salutary knowledge. 

It would, indeed, have been well for themselves, 
for us, and for the generations yet to come, if the 
people of England had nae appreciated the na- 
ture of the contest with Napoleon; the real object of | 
those by whom it was begun on the part of England, 
and the difficulties to be overcome before that object, 
such as it was, could be attained. Had they once 
known the worthlessness of the thing sought, and 
the many and great sacrifices that were needed be- 
fore it could be acquired, they would have hesitated 
to engage in so costly a struggle; and we should not 
now be groaning under the burdens entailed on us, 
by the wasteful extravagance that was the fashion 
throughout this unnecessary contest. 

Unhappily for the interest of Spain herself, and of 
the world at large, Napoleon’s aggression, although 
if submitted to it would doubtless have been the 
cause of immense and lasting benefit to the Spanish 
people, was yet a grossly unjust interference with 
the affairs of an independent nation, and a flagrant 
violation of the dictates of common honesty. Tainted 
by treachery at the very outset, his proceedings to- 
wards Spain ever after were attended by a fatal des- 
tiny—all the good that he intended was frustrated, 


and of no avail; his liberal views became suspected 
of all men, and the bigotry, intolerance, and ignor- 
ance that he sought to dispel, became hallowed in 
the sight of mankind; and the opposition which fol- 
lewed, though really the offspring of the darkest 
prejudice, bigotry, and despotism, yet appeared a 
sanctified and holy cause, and his rule a great na- 
tional wrong :— 


‘This state of affairs (viz. the condition of Spain 
under the administration of the Prince of Peace) 
drew the French Emperor's attention towards the 
Peninsula; and a chain of remarkable circumstances, 
which fixed it there, induced him to remove the 
reigning family, and place his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Spain. He thought that the people of 
that country, sick of an effete government, would be 
quiescent under such a change; and, although it 
should prove otherwise, the confidence he reposed 
in his own fortune, unrivalled talents, and vast 
power, made him disregard the consequences, while 
the cravings of his military and political system, 
the danger to be apprehended from the vicinity of a 
Bourbon dynasty, and, above all, the temptations 
offered by a miraculous folly, which outran even his 
desires, urged him to a deed that, well accepted by 
the people of the Peninsula, would have proved 
beneficial; but being enforced contrary to their 
wishes, was unhallowed either by justice or benevo- 
lence. 

‘In an evil hour for his own greatness and the 
happiness of others, he cuntamnedl Ole fatal project. 
Founded in violence, and executed with fraud, it 
spread desolation through the finest portions of the 
Peninsula, was calamitous to France, destructive to 
himself; and the conflict between his hardy veterans 
and the vindictive race he insulted, assumed a cha- 
racter of unmitigated ferocity, disgraceful to human 
nature—for the Spaniards did not fail to defend their 
just cause with hereditary cruelty, while the French 
army struck a terrible balance of barbarous actions. 
Napoleon observed with surprise the unexpécted 
energy of the people, and therefore bent his whole 


| force to the attainment of his object; while England, 
| coming to the assistance of the 


eninsula, employed 
all her resources to frustrate his efforts. Thus the 
two leading nations of the world were brought into 
contact at a moment when both were disturbed by 
angry passions, eager for great events, and possessed 
of surprising power.’—(V ol. i. p. 4.) 

Charles IV. at this time reigned in Spain; and, 
in accordance with the usual custom of his race, was 
at enmity with his eldest son, afterwards too well 
known as Ferdinand VII., then Prince of Asturias. 
The prince hating his father’s favourite, Godoy, and 
instigated by the advice of his own, the canon Escoi- 
quez, wrote to Napoleon on the 11th of October, 


| 1807, soliciting his interference, and an alliance 


with the Emperor's family. On the other hand, on 
the 29th of the same month, Charles denounced his 
son to the Emperor, accusing him of treason, and of 
an attempt to assassinate his own mother. 
Napoleon, thus made arbiter between these con- 
tending parties, turned their disputes to his own 
profit. A secret treaty and convention were con- 
cluded between him and the Spanish king at Fon- 
tainbleau—the immediate object of which was to 
dispossess the House of Braganza of the throne of 
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Portugal; to erect a principality for Godoy out of} 


the dismembered provinces of that kingdom; to 
divide her American dominions between France and | 


13 


election, however, took place by the Council of Cas- 
tile and the municipality of Madrid; but none were 
deceived by this pretence: and although Joseph 


Spain; to create a new kingdom for the lately dis-| Bonaparte’was nominally the elected King of Spain, 


possessed King of Etruria; and to place the central 

provinees, together with the town of Lisbon, as a) 
deposit in the hands of Napoleon. France, in order 
to effect this object, was to employ 25,000 infantry 

and 3000 cavalry—Spain, 24,000 infantry, 20 guns, 

and 3000 cavalry. 

Sach was the project—nefarious on the part of 
Spain as well as of France; but the first punishment 
for the fraud fell on Spain. Napoleon, under pre- 
text of fulfilling this iniquitous treaty, was enabled 
to fill Spain with his troops—to occupy her for- 
tresses—in fact, to take military possession of the 
country. 

The disputes of the reigning family assisted him 
in his attempts. Their quarrels at length excited 
the attention of the people, and public tumults fol- 
lowed. Charles abdicated the throne, Ferdinand 
was proclaimed King, and the people rejoiced. 
Their joy was shortlived. Murat at the head of the 
French forces reached Madrid. The old King de- 
clared that his abdication had been forced, and again 
appealed to Napoleon. Ferdinand himself, deter- 
mined personally to communicate with the Emperor, | 
set out for Bayonne, where, having arrived, he found 
himself in reality a prisoner. The King followed, | 
and also placed himself in the hands of Napoleon. | 
Hereupon the indignation of the Spanish people rose 
to a sudden pitch of fury. ‘Tumults broke out in 
Madrid, and a violent and bloody attack was made 
upon the French troops. 


‘The commotion of the 2d of May was the fore- | 
runner of insurrection in every part of Spain, few of | 
which were so honourable to the actors as that of | 
Madrid. Unprincipled villains hailed the oppor- | 
tunity of directing the passions of the multitude, | 
and, under the mask of patriotism, turned the un-/ 
thinking fury of the people against whomsoever it | 
pleased them to rob or to destroy. Pillage, massa- | 
cres, assassinations, cruelties of the most revolting | 
kind were every where perpetrated, and the intrinsic | 
goodness of the cause was disfigured by the enormi- | 
ties committed at Cadiz, Seville, Badajos, and other | 
places, but chiefly at Valencia, pre-eminent in bar- 
barity at a moment when all were barbarous. The 
first burst of popular feeling being thus misdirected, 
and the energy of the people wasted in assassina- 
tions, lassitude and fear succeeded to the insolence 
of tumult at the approach of real danger; for it is 
one thing to shine in the work of butchery, and 
another to establish that discipline which can alone 
sustain the courage of a multitude in the hour of 
trial.’—( Vol. i. p. 27, 28.) 


While the country was in this state of tumult and 
confusion, strange events occurrred at Bayonne. 
Charles was restored to his throne, and proclaimed 


at Madrid. Murat was made lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and his —— with the acquies- 
cence of the Council of Castile, was also proclaimed 
in the capital. But in five days after, Charles again 
resigned hisscrown, when he and his son Ferdinand 
‘were consigned, with large pensions, to the tran- 

uillity of private life.’ The throne being vacant, 
Napoleon assumed the right to fill it. A pretended 


all men knew and said, that he was raised to the 
throne solely by the-will of his brother, the French 
Emperor; that the Spanish people had not been con- 
sulted: that their wishes and feelings had been 


| wholly disregarded; and that insult and wrong were 
| both heaped on them by this violent transfer of their 


allegiance. ‘An Assembly of Notables’ had been 
assembled at Bayonne by Napoleon, in order that 
they might accept Joseph as their King, and decree 
a constitution which the Emperor had framed. They 
did both; and swore to maintain the provisions of 
the instrument which they pretended voluntarily to 
have received. 

‘The new constitution was calculated to draw 
forth all the resources of Spain; compared to the old 
system it was a blessing, and it would have been 
received as such under different circumstances ; but 
now arms were to decide its fate, for in every pro- 
vinee the ery of war had been raised. In Catalonia, 
in Valencia, in Andalusia, Estremadura, Galicia, 
and the Asturias, the people were gathering, and 
fiercely declaring their determination to resist French 
intrusion. Nevertheless Joseph, apparently con- 


| tented with the acquiescence of the ninety-one Nota- 


bles, and trusting to the powerful support of his 
brother, crossed the frontier on the 9th of July, and 
on the 12th arrived at Vittoria. The inhabitants, 
still remembering the journey to Bayonne, seemed 
disposed to hinder his entrance ; but their opposition 
did not break out into actual violence, and the next 
morning he continued his progress by Miranda del 
Ebro, Breviesea, Burgos, and Buitrago. The 20th 
of July he entered Madrid, and on the 24th he was 
proclaimed King of Spain and the Indies, with all 
the solemnities usual upon such occasions, thus 


| making himself the enemy of eleven millions of peo- 


ple, the object of a nation’s hatred. With a strange 
accent, and from the midst of foreign bands, he called 
upon a fierce and haughty race to accept of a consti- 
tution which they did not understand, and which few 
of them had ever heard of; his only hope of success 
resting on the strength of his brother's arms, his 
claims upon the consent of an imbecile monarch, and 
the weakness of a few pusillanimous nobles, in con- 
tempt of the right of millions now arming to oppose 
him. ‘This was the unhallowed part of the enter- 
prise; this it was that rendered his offered constitu- 
tion odious, covered it with a leprous skin, and drove 
the noble-minded few from the pollution of its 
touch.’—( Vol. i. p. 31.) 


The resistance of the Spanish people to this ag- 
gression of Napoleon upon their independence as a 
nation, excited the admiration of Europe; and gave 
hopes to the English ministry of being able to strike 
a blow at the French emperor, which, seeming to be 
struck for freedom, should have force to weaken, if 
not destroy him. The war against France had now 
raged for many years; it was in reality a war of old 
and established institutions against the increasing 
knowledge of mankind, which threatened those insti- 
tutions with great change if not of utter destruction. 
Among the foremost of those who had started for- 
ward to suppress this rising spirit of enquiry and re- 
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formation, was the dominant portion of the English 
aristocracy. National and long-established hostility 
favoured their views; and they were able to per- 
suade the nation at large, that the war was a war for 
freedom, for trath, and for justice. At the close of 
the American war, a strong demand had arisen in 
England for reform in our institutions. This de- 
mand was not made by the suffering poor of the 
nation, but came from a large and powerful country 
party, supported by the great body of the mercantile 
classes. All these had suffered severely during the 
contest which separated England from her colonies 
in America; and all believed that great disaster to 
have resulted from the faulty constitution of the re- 
presentation of the country. Every year added 
strength to these demands, until at length the bright 
vision of the French Revolution arose, awakening 
hopes of happy days to come for the world as well 
as for France. The reforming party in England, 
fired by the example of our now seemingly free and 
enlightened neighbours, pressed forward in their 
schemes of amelioration, and demanded that Eng- 
land should not be left behind in the race of improve- 
ment. Unfortunately the excesses which soon fol- 
lowed in France, enabled the dominant party in 
England to join and assist the confederate monarchs 
of Europe. The sober and the timid portion of the 
English nation trembled at the violence and in- 
security which existed in France; they dreaded lest 
the same scenes should be acted here; and, in order 
to avoid this dire calamity, they, at the ery and in- 
stigation of their rulers, rushed headlong into war 
with France and French principles. They were 
taught to believe that they had ranged themselves on 
the side of virtue and rational freedom; that France 
was intent on spreading anarchy and confusion, in 
order to extend her influence and increase her power ; 
that her declarations of moderation, and demands for 
peace and friendship, were but deceitful and danger- 
ous pretences, made to cloak her daring ambition, 
and to lull us and the rest of Europe into a fatal 
security. When the tide of war rolled from, instead 
of towards France; when her armies became victo- 
rious, and defence was succeeded by attack; when 
nation after nation was subdued, and every hour 
brought fresh accounts of her successes and her ac- 
quisitions, the fears of the English nation seemed 
justified. The origin of the quarrel was forgotten 
or lost sight of, and each separate act of French 
attack was looked at by itself, and without reference 
to the unjustifiable aggressions on France which had 
roused her energies first to defence and then to con- 
quest. Thus, from day to day, fresh fuel was added 
to nourish the already burning hatred that raged be- 
tween the two people; and when at length the 
treacherous seizure of Spain by the armies of France, 
did really list truth and justice and freedom against 
her, eager indeed were the rulers of England to unite 
the cause of Spain with their own, and thus to give 
their hostility to France and her victorious leader, 
the character of a just and holy war for liberty and 
independence. Hitherto, spite of the sophistry 
which had imposed on the fears of the English peo- 
ple, this grace was wanting to their cause. It was 
but too certain that they had rashly interfered in the 
internal commotions of an independent people ; who, 
driven by long suffering to attempt the reform of a 
degrading and despotic system, were, in the very 
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| throes and convulsions of their changed system, as- 
sailed from without by those who trembled for the 
abuses by which they themselves were supported. 
It was but too certain that England joined a league 
of despots against the people striving to be free. 
It is also true indeed that the follies, the terrible ex- 
cesses, and the crimes of the Revolution, which were 
calainities sufficient, it might have been thought, for 
France to suffer, were the pretexts by which the 
allied monarchs covered their own selfish designs. 
For England, however, who had ever maintained her 
right to settle for herself, and by herself, her own 
internal affairs, this was no excuse. When Louis 
the XIV. endeavoured to replace the Stuarts on the 
throne from which they had twice been driven, loud 
and vehement were the denunciations of England 
upon his violation of their national independence. 
The attempt under George III. to thrust the Bourbon 
dynasty upon France, was equally a breach of 
national rights, and a violation of the very principles 
for which for ages we had ourselves been contending. 
This original sin clung to our hostility throughout; 
—we had joined a league of despots against a people 
struggling tobe free. If that nation, having repelled 
the invasion of her territory, carried war into the 
dominions of those who had wantonly attacked her— 
if victory heralded her efforts, and conquest followed, 
how were we thereby justified? Fear might then 
blind the judgment of the country; but now when 
the danger has passed away, and a long peace has 
succeeded to those bloody struggles, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in injustice was this war 
undertaken; and that, however much the varying 
circumstances of the times might apparently modify 
its character—it was a struggle begun and continued 
in order to maintain the rulers of mankind free from 
any effective responsibility te be governed. The 
peculiar nature of the Spanish war kept all this out 
of view. Ona sudden, we found ourselves on the 
side of the injured and complaining party. We were 
no longer the aggressors upon the liberties of others, 
but the generous ally of an oppressed and injured 
people—no longer were we the wanton meddlers in 
the internal affairs of an independent nation, but 
nobly endeavouring to vindicate for Spain and Por- 
tugal that power, as independent nations, of govern- 
ing themselves, which we had denied to France. 
Such was the character given to the contest by Eng- 
land; and, looking only to the outward show of 
things, thus it appeared to the people of this country. 
But in truth, as was in the end seen, the contest was 
the same as before. Napoleon was, indeed, an un- 
just aggressor upon the national independence of 
Spain; but we did not come to maintain the liberties 
thus attacked ~—we were here, as elsewhere in this 
contest, on the side of established institutions war- 
ring against all change. We attacked Napoleon in 
Spain, not because he was unjust to Spain; but 
because his injustice had made a whole people his 
enemies, and rendered him vulnerable by our assault. 
The banner that we raised, though it was the national 
banner of Spain, was also that of bigotry and despo- 
tism—with freedom and toleration on our lips, we 
were struggling in support of the unmixed despotism 
of the ancient monarchy, the privileges of the aristo- 
eracy, and the tyranny of the Romish Church. The 
}enthusiasm of the English people was aroused in 
|favour of Spain, because the contest appeared be- 
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soil which he had so rashly dared to pollute. Exag- 
powerful and treacherous invader; but the English | geration being favourably received by those in high 
ministry well understood, and, as we shall hereafter | places, was —_ and unsparingly employed, until 
show, her general never lost sight of, the true cha- | the whole people of England, from the minister down 
racter of the contest. Napoleon, by his constitution, | to the most ignorant and credulous dupe of newspa- 
offered to the Spanish nation much that all enlight- | per intelligence, believed the Spanish nation to be 
ened Spaniards desired. ‘They refused the proffered | one band of invincible patriots—eager for arms, 
gift, however, because it compromised their national | equipped for war, led by gallant and skilful captains, 


tween a gallant people fighting for freedom, and a 


independence—and rose in arms to expel the intru- 
sive monarch whom he had set over them. But the 
opposition to Napoleon was not all of this character 
—the idle and dissolute noble also rose in arms, be- 
cause the constitution offered destroyed many of his 
most mischievous privileges; and the priest, too, 
roused himself to expel the monarch and the consti- 
tution which he brought; for that constitution abo- 
lished the Inquisition, and reduced the Church from 
being the mistress, to be the servant of the State. 
The sympathy of England’s rulers was with the two 
last, but that of her people with the first class of 
Napoleon’s opponents ; and we shall find that, before 
the contest was over, these things became manifest 
to the rulers of Spain ;—we shall be startled by find- 
ing the English general, after he had crossed the 
Pyrenees as a conqueror, warning the ministry of 
England to be prepared for a war with the very ally 
for whom we were ostensibly engaged; and Eng- 
land saved frpm this war only by the sudden over- 
throw of Napoleon. 

Such, then, was the nature of the Spanish war. 
What was the character of the parties by whom it 
was to be waged ! There were on the one side, Napo- 
leon with above four hundred thousand trained sol- 
diers, and a small portion of the Spanish nation; on 
the other, there were the people of Portugal and of 
Spain, and the army of England. 

Withdrawing our attention, for the present, from 
the nature of the contest as we have just described 
it, and the ultimate views of the separate parties en- 
gaged, we will consider only the immediate object 
of the allied powers of England, Spain, and Portu- 
gal—namely, the expulsion of the mes from the 
Peninsula; and endeavour to ascertain the relative 
merits of those who sought to attain it, making effi- 
ciency towards the end in view our sole test of worth. 
One of the great excellencies of Colonel Napier’s 
work, is his jast appreciation of this merit. The 
mode in which he has singled out and separated the 
efforts of each nation, and shown their exact influ- 


| and waiting only for the signal of attack to rush upon 
/and crush the wretched minions of the tyrannical 
|usurper. So powerful and formidable an ally was 
| thought above all price ; and the emissaries of Spain 
who came to solicit aid from England, were promised 
more than they had dared to ask. They were taught 
| to believe that their alliance was a boon conferred on 
| England, for which the people of England could not 
|be too humbly thankful. Arms, money, clothing, 
| ammunition, were all heaped on the Spanish shores, 
| as if it were a favour for the English to give and the 
| Spaniards to receive. Stint there was none; while 
| there was no economy in the granting, there was no 
| prudence or judgment in the distribution of supplies ; 
and what was lavishly given was wastefully expend- 
ed. ‘These proceedings on the part of the English so 
puffed up the natural vanity of the Spanish, that they 
actually believed themselves the invincible heroes 
that others deemed them. Arrogant at all times, 
they ngw became insufferable. They would listen 
to no advice, would receive no instructions ; but they 
| were profuse of promises, and full of vaunting, if not 
| of valour. Unfortunately, the first events of the cam- 
| paign seemed to give earnest of performance. One 
rmy of the French, for the first and last time during 
the whole struggle in the Peninsula, was defeated 
by the Spanish forces. At Baylen, under Dupont, a 
brave army was sacrificed either by the military in- 
efficiency or the actual corruption of their chief; and 
this event, so favourable to the Spanish cause, if 
rightly used and followed up, proved, by the deceit- 
ful expectations to which it gave birth, a great cala- 
mity both to England and to Spain. 

Spain had for ages been in direct hostility to Eng- 
land: the interests of the two nations had clashed in 
all quarters of the globe ; their colonial and commer- 
cial policy made them enemies, and the strong preju- 
dices of religion increased the hatred which temporal 
interests had created. The Spaniards, therefore, 
from the very outset of the contest, looked with in- 
tense suspicion and jealousy upon the aid afforded 





ence upon the general result, has freed the whole | by England; every step taken by their ally was fan- 
subject from the confusion in which it had been hi- | cied to be prompted by some special and sinister in- 
therto buried, and taught us to whom the real honour | terest; and every proffered assistance was deemed 
is due of aceomplishing this gigantic and perilous | an artful scheme for benefiting ourselves at their ex- 


undertaking. 

The cause immediately involved was that of Spain; 
so that Spain, her resources, and her exertions, were 
necessarily the first great subject of consideration for 
those who were to risk blood and treasure in her de- 
fence. But they whose duty it was carefully to have 
inquired into the actual condition of the Spanish peo- 
ple—to have learned their views, wishes, and capa- 
cities—paid little attention to the actual state of the 
nation, but sought in their own hopes and wishes for 
the accurate estimate of the power of their new ally. 
The fierce and general outbreak of the various towns 
of Spain, induced the world to believe that the resist- 
ance which that enthusiasm threatened, would of 
itself be sufficient to cast the usurper forth from the 


pense. It was clear also to the enlightened and libe- 
ral portion of the Spanish patriots, that the assistance 
of England, however sincerely given for the purpose 
of expelling the invader, was still afforded for the end 
of upholding within Spain all that was hateful and 
mischievous in their old institutions. They felt that 
every blow struck by England was a blow in favour 
of privilege and despotism; and that, although her 
success might aid their independence as a nation, it 
nevertheless served to rivet the chains in which an 
overgrown aristocracy and priesthood had for ages 
enthralled them. This national distrust fatally ob- 
structed every useful plan proposed by the English 
commanders, and aot of itself have been sufficient 
| to raise serious doubts as to any effective co-opera- 
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tion between the forces of the allied nations ; but to 
this cause of inefficiency, arising from jealousy to 
England, there were others to be added, resulting 
from the present condition of Spain and the character 
of her people, that quickly convinced all who were 
willing to see the truth, that assistance from Spain 
in the coming fight was not to be expected. The na- 
tional vanity, blown into insufferable arrogance by 
the victory of Baylen, and by the insane proceedings 
of the English ministers at home and their agents in 
the Peninsula, precluded all hope of any continued 
and systematic exertions. The national indolence, 
by itself, sufficient seriously to retard every effort, 
was now by their vanity so seconded as to be a fatal 
obstacle to all exertions on their behalf. Boastful 
talk took the place of active labour; the French, while 
absent, were scoffed at as miserable poltroons, who 
to be defeated required only to be met; the day of 
preparation was always spent in idle vapouring as to 
future success, so that the day of action always found 
them unprepared; and their invincible legions were 
Seattered to the four winds of heaven by those puny 
French, whom at a distance they so valiantly des- 


pised. The following description is borne out by 


the authority of every Englishman whose opinion on | 


this matter is worth consulting :— 


‘This universal and nearly simultaneous effort of 
the Spanish people was beheld by the rest of Europe 
with astonishment and admiration ; astonishment at 
the energy thus suddenly put forth by a nation hither- 
to deemed unnerved and debased ; admiration at the 
devoted courage of an act, which, seen at a distanc& 
and its odious parts unknown, appeared with all the 
ideal beauty of Numantian patriotism. In England the 
enthusiasm was unbounded ; dazzled at first with the 
splendour of such an agreeable unlooked-for specta- 
cle, men of all classes gave way to the impulse of a 
generous sympathy, and forgot, or felt disinclined to 
analyse, the real causes of this apparently magnani- 
mous exertion. It may, however, be fairly doubted 
if this disinterested vigour of the Spanish character 
was the true source of the resistance ; it was, in fact, 
produced by several co-operating causes, many of 
which were any thing but commendable. Consti- 
tuted, as modern states are, with little in their sys- 
tems of government or education adapted to nourish 
intense feelings of patriotism, it would be miraculous 
indeed if such a result was obtained from the pure 
virtue of a nation, which for two centuries had groan- 
ed under the pressure of civil and religious des- 
potism. 

‘The Spanish character, with relation to public 
affairs, is distinguished by inordinate pride and arro- 
gance. Dilatory and improvident, the individual as 
well as the mass, all possess an absurd confidence 
that every thing is practicable which their heated ima- 
ginations suggest: once excited, they can see no dif- 
ficulty in the execution of a project, and the obsta- 
cles they encounter are attributed to treachery ; hence 
the sudden murder of so many virtuous men at the 
commencement of this commotion. Kind and warm 
in his attachments, but bitter in his anger, the Spa- 
niard is patient under privations, firm in bodily suf- 
fering, prone to sudden passion, vindictive, bloody, 
remembering insult longer than injury, and cruel in 
his revenge. With a strong natural gees re of 
what is noble, his promise is lofty ; but, as he inva- 











riably permits his passions to get the mastery of his 
reason, his performance is mean. In the progress of 
this war, the tenacity of vengeance peculiar to the 
nation supplied the want of cool persevering intrepi- 
dity; but it was a poor substitute for that essential 
quality, and led rather to deeds of craft and cruelty 
than to daring ucts of patriotism. Now the abstrac- 
tion of the royal family, and the unexpected preten- 
sion to the crown, so insultingly put forth by Napo- 
leon, had aroused all the Spanish pride, and the tu- 
mults of Madrid and Aranjuez prepared the public 
mind for a violent movement. The protection af- 
forded by the French to the obnoxious Godoy in- 
creased the ferment of popular feeling, because a 
dearly cherished vengeance was thus frustrated at 
the moment of its expected accomplishment, and the 
disappointment excited all that fierceness of anger 
which with Spaniards is, for the moment, uncontrol- 
lable; and then came the tumult of Madrid, which, 
swollen and distorted, was cast, like Cesar’s body, 
before the people to urge them to frenzy: they arose, 
not to meet a danger, the extent of which they had 
calculated, and were prepared for the sake of inde- 
pendence to confront, but to gratify the fury of their 
hearts, and to slake their thirst for blood. 

‘During Godoy’s administration the property of 


| the church had been trenched upon; and it was evi- 


dent, from the example of France and Italy, that, 
under the new system, the operation would be re- 
peated. This was a matter that involved the inter- 
ests, and, of course stimulated the activity of a mul- 
titude of monks and priests, who found no difficulty 
in persuading an ignorant and bigoted people, that 
the aggressive stranger was also the enemy of reli- 
gion, and accursed of God. With processions, mira- 
cles, prophecies, distribution of relics and the appoint- 
ment of saints to the command of the armies they fa- 
naticised the mass of the patriots, and in every part of 
the Peninsula the afrzy were distinguished for their 
active zeal; monks and friars were invariably either 
leaders in the tumults, or at the side of those who 
were instigating them to barbarous actions. Bona- 
parte found the same cause produce similar effects 
during his early campaigns in Italy; and if the shape 
of that country had been as favourable for protracted 
resistance, and a like support had been furnished by 
Great Britain, the patriots of Spain would have been 
rivalled by modern Romans.’ (Vol. i. p. 37—40.) 

The government which took the place of that 
which had abdicated its functions, was a faithful 
mirror, in which was reflected the character of the 
people from whom they sprung and for whom they 
acted. The Central Junta, as well as every other 
junta in Spain, was inefficient to every useful pur- 
pose of government ; idle, ignorant, boasting, and 
rapacious, they filied all men’s ears with their arro- 
gant promises of great deeds, while in truth they 
trusted for their deliverance either to the beneficent 
assistance of chance, or to the sturdy valour of their 
hoodwinked allies. They foresaw no evil, and they 
provided against none. ‘They deceived the people 
whom they governed, and the people from whom 
they demanded aid; and rushed headlong intoa war 
with the most powerful monarch of the globe, hav- 
ing, in the language of the Duke of Wellington in 
the year 1809, ‘ neither numbers, efficiency, disci- 
pline, bravery, or arrangement, to carry on the 
contest.’ 
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The Central Junta is thus described by Colonel 
Napier :— 

* At this period also, the effects of that incredible 
folly and weakuess which marked all the proceedings 
of the Central Janta, were felt throughout Spain. 
In any other country, the conduct of the government 
would have been attributed to insanity. So apathetic 
with respect to the enemy as to be contemptible, so 
active in pursuit of self-interest as to become hate- 
ful; continually devising how to render itself at once 
despotic and popular; how tw excite enthusiasm and 
check freedom of expression; how toenjoy the luxury 
of power without its labour; how to acquire great re- 
putation without trouble; how to be indolent and vic- 
torious at the same moment. Fear prevented the mem- 
bers from removing to Madrid, after every preparation 


had been made for a public entrance into that capital. | 


They passed decrees repressing the liberty of the press 
on the ground of tue deceptions practised on the public, 
yet themselves never hesitated to deceive the British 
agents, the generals, the government, and their own 
countrymen by the most flagitious falsehoods upon 
every subject, whether of greater or less importance. 
They hedged their own dignity round with ridiculous | 
and misplaced forms opposed to the vital principle 
of an iusurrectional government, devoted their atten- | 
tion to abstract speculations, recalled the exiled Je-| 
suits, and inundated the country with long and la-| 
boured state papers, while the pressing business of 
the moment was left uncared for. Every application | 
on the part of Lord W. Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, 
even for an order to expedite a common courier, was 
met by difficulties and delays, and it was necessary | 
to have recourse te the most painful solicitations to} 
obtain the slightest attention; nor did that mode al-| 
ways succeed.’—( Vol. i. p. 335.) 

And to the end of the contest, the character of ev- 
ery government which conducted the affairs of Spain | 
was the same. | 

Such then was the Spanish portion of this alli- 
ance—and let no one say this description is false, | 
till he have fairly followed the English army and its 
commanders, through all the varving fortunes of this | 
trying contest. Even within the limits to which we 
are contined, we hope to bring sufficient authority to 
support the description we have attempted; but the 
evidence is to be found in the many calamities 
brought upon Spain and her allies, by the inefficiency 
of her rulers and the conduct of her people; and for 
that evidence we must refer the reader to the whole 
six volumes of Colonel Napier’s history—and from 
them he will learn, that, throughout the war carried 
on by the allied forces, no efficient stroke for free- 
dom was struck by the Spanish armies—that though | 
her soil indeed wes purged of the intruder, her own | 
sons did not thrust him forth; but that this great feat 
was accomplished by the arms of England, unaided 
by aught but by fortune. 

Grievous then was the error—fruitful of calamity 
to England was the belief—that from the Spanish 
people great assistance could be obtained in the war) 
against Napoleon. The blood of her sons was spill-| 
ed like water—her treasure lavished as if of no worth, 
in the vain hope that Spanish valour and numbers 
would come in aid of her efforts. Her ally was an 
incumbrance ; and his pretended support a cause of | 
weakness. Yet of none of these things was any | 
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| heed taken in the hour of giddy enthusiasm; and not 
} till disaster had come upon the Spanish armies, and 
| bitter experience had shown the hollow pretensions 
| of their bodstful leaders, would the Ministers of Eng- 
| land listen to wholesome counsel, or recognize the 
| startling fact, that Spain was simply a battle-field in 
which our armies might engage with those of France, 
but that hope of assistance from the Spanish people 

| was vain and illusory. Then, indeed, came the con- 
| clusion, in the words of Colonel Napier, * that Spain 
| being now towards the end as helpless as she had 
| been at the beginning and all through the war (this 
was at the close of 1513) was quite unequal to her 
own deliverance, either by arms or by policy; that 
it was English valour, English steel, directed by the 
genius of an English general, which, rising superior 
| to all obstacles, whether presented by his own cr the 
Peninsular governments, or by the perversity of 
national character worked out her independence,’— 
(Vol. vi. p. 351.) In another place he says—* The 
mass of the Spanish nation, blinded by personal ha- 
tred, thought only of revenge; the leaders, arrogant 
and incapable, neither sought nor wished for any 
higher motive of action: without unity of design, 
devoid of arrangement, their policy was mean and 
personal, their military efforts were abortive; and a 
rude unscientific warfare disclosed at once the bar- 
barous violence of the Spanish character, and the 
utter decay of Spanish institutions.’—( Vol. i. p.273. 
The condition of Portugal was at no time so cal- 
culated to mislead the people of England as had been 
that of Spain. The hatred of the people to the French 
had never, like the enthusiasm of the Spaniards, been 
exaggerated into the fixed determination of a whole 
nation to prefer extermination to the loss of se 
dence. Men were, therefore, able and willing to look 
calmly upon the actual state of Portugal, and to es- 
timate with tolerable correctness the value of the as- 
sistance which it could afford in the coming struggle 
with Napoleon. It was seen at once, that a whole 
people really opposed to an invader, and sincerely 
confident in those who were attempting to defend 
them, was a powerful auxiliary, although they should 
not prove active combatants. Now there were many 
chances in favour of the supposition, that the Portu- 
guese might be made a confiding ally to England, 
The two countries had long been commercially con- 
nected, and the reciprocal benefits of trade predis- 
osed men’s minds to good-will towards one another. 
eoaaery moreover, had never held as a nation the 
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same high position as Spain; her people were there- 
fore less arrogant, more docile, and amenable to ad- 


vice and control than the Spaniards. The conse- 
quences of this difference were seen throughout the 
war. After the expulsion of Junot, the people gene- 
rally became sincerely friendly to the Wnglish; the 
weakness and poverty of the government made it 
completely dependent on England and her armies; 
and her resources were placed at the disposal of the 
English government. eveathalion, it must not be 
supposed that these beneficial results were obtained 
without difficulty, or that the advantage was easily 
retained. When Junot, at the command of Napo- 
leon, rushed upon Portugal, and by one rapid and 
daring march possessed himself of Lisbon, the royal 
family deserted the country and emigrated to Brazil. 
Thus Portugal, like Spain, was left without a go- 
vernment; but a panei faction, hating England, 
3 Sevect Reviews 
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and bearing, with impatience amounting to fury, the 
predominant influence of English counsels, opposed 
at all times, and by all means which the most 
refined arts of intrigue could afford, every proposal 
for the defence of the country which came from the 
agents or the officers of England. ‘The Patriarch of 
Lisbon, and the whole of his powerful family, were 
instigated with a deadly and untiring hostility to the 
English, which nothing but the greater hatred that 
they bore to the French, and the very imminent dan- 


ger of French dominion, could for an instaat sup- 


press; and yet so bitter was their rancour, that at 
the very moment when the destiny of their nation 
and themselves hung by a thread—when their only 
chance of independence, their only possible hope of 
aid, rested in the English army—they used every 
art and practised every deceit to thwart the English 
general, and defeat the efforts of his troops. When 
the danger became less, they became more bold in 
their opposition, more fierce and clamorous in their 


attacks upon the people, the agents, the generals, | 
and the army of England; and at last, when the ar- | 


mies of France were driven over the Pyrenees, they, 
like the government of Spain, prepared for open war 
with that very ally which had just delivered them 
from the dreaded dominion of France! In the earlier 

art of the contest, neverthe’ess, Portugal, spite of 

et poverty, the disorganization of her government, 
and the factious opposition of her priesthood and no- 
bles, was a more efficient ally than Spain had ever 
showed herself to be during any period of the vari- 
ous campaigns which followed. Still, by herself, 
Portugal could have done nothing against the inva- 


der. ‘The very first burst of the French armies upon 
her territories, subjugated her whole people: her 
towns and fortresses fell an easy conquest, and the 
only portion of her soil secure from the domination 
of France, was that covered and maintained by the 


army of England. Whatever aid she lent, was 
aid brought into existence, fostered, and kept alive 
by English money, English counsels, English 
valour; her people were actually fed by Eng- 
land, and her army, if it could be called her’s, 
was maintained, clothed, armed, and officered by 


England. Like Spain, she furnished us a favourable | 


But | 


arena on which to meet the armies of France. 
she did more than Spain; for she had a docile and 
confiding population, and her soldiers, under English 
guidance, were enabled to cope with the French in 
arms, and give some assistance to their deliverers 
from the dominion of their hated enemy. Colonel 


Napier speaks thus of the character of the Spanish | 


and Portuguese people, and of the aid which the lat- 
ter were enabled to render :— 


* The Convention of Cintra, followed by the estab- | 


lishment of a regency at Lisbon, disconcerted the 
plans of the bishop and junta at Oporto, and Portu- 
gal was restored to a state of comparative tranquil- 


lity ; for the Portuguese people, being of a simple | 


character, when they found their country relieved 
from the presence of a French army, readily acknow- 
ledged the benefit derived from the Convention, and 
refused to listen to the pernicious counsels of the fae- 
tious prelate and his mischievous coadjutors. Thus 
terminated what may be called the convulsive strug- 
gle of the Peninsular war. Up to roy. a re- 
markable similarity of feeling and me 


e of acting | 
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betrayed the common origin of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese people ; a wild impatience of foreign aggres- 
sion, extravagant pride, vain boasting, and a passion- 
ate reckless resentment, were common to both; but 
there the likeness ceased, and the finer marks of na- 
iional character, which had been impressed on them 
| by their different positions in the political world, be- 
came distinctly visible. 
‘ Spain, holding from time immemorial a high rank 
among the great powers, and more often an oppressor 
than oppressed, haughtily rejected all advice. Un- 
conscious of her actual weakness and ignoranee, and 
remembering only her former dignity, she ridicu- 
lously assumed an attitude which would scarcely 
have suited her in the days of Charles V.; whereas 
Portugal, always fearing the ambition of a powerful 
neighbour, and relying for safety as much upon her 
alliances as upon her own intrinsic strength, was 
from habit inclined to prudent calculation, and readily 
submitted to the direction of England. The turbu- 
lance of the first led to defeat and disaster; the do- 
cility and patience of the second were productive of 
| the most beneficial results. 
‘The difference between these nations was, how- 
ever, not immediately perceptible; at the period of 
the Convention the Portuguese were despised, while 
| a splendid triumph was anticipated for the Spaniards. 
| It was affirmed and believed, that from every quarter 
|enthusiastic multitudes of the latter were pressing 
| forward to complete the destruction of a baffled and 
| dispirited enemy; the vigour, the courage, the un- 
reatched spring of Spanish patriotism, was in every 
} man’s mouth; Napoleon's power and energy seemed 
weak in opposition. Few persons doubted the 
truth of such tales, and yet nothing could be more 
unsound, more eminently fallacious, than the gene- 
rally entertained opinion of French weakness and 
Spanish strength. The resources of the former were 
unbounded, almost untouched; those of the latter 
| Were too slender even to support the weight of vic- 
| tory; in Spain, the whole structure of society was 
shaken to pieces by the violence of an effort which 
| merely awakened the slumbering energies of France. 
| Foresight, promptitude, arrangement, marked the 
proceedings of Napoleon; but with the Spaniards, 
the counsels of prudence were punished as treason, 
and personal interests, every where springing up 
with incredible force, wrestled against the public 
good. At a distance the insurrection appeared of 
towering proportions and mighty strength, when in 
truth it was a fantastic object stained with blood, 
and tottering from weakness. The helping hand of 
England alone was stretched forth for its support; 
all other assistance was denied, for the continental 
powers, although nourishing secret hopes of profit 
from the struggle, with calculating policy turned 
coldly from the patriot’s cause. The English Cabi- 
net was indeed sanguine and resolute to act; yet the 
Ministers, while anticipating success in a preposter- 
ous manner, displayed little industry and less judg- 
ment in their preparations for the struggle; nor does 
it appear that the real freedom of the Peninsula was 
‘much considered in their councils. They contem- 
plated this astonishing insurrection as a mere mili- 
tary opening, through which Napoleon might be 
assailed; and they neglected or rather feared to look 
towards the great moral consequences of such a stu- 
pendous event—consequences which were, indeed 
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above their reach of policy; they were neither able 
nor willing to seize such a singularly provitious oe- 
casion for conferring a benefit upon mankind.’— 
(Vol. i. P- 270, 272.) 


On the English, then, the whole burden of reseu- 
ing the Peninsula from the domination of Napoleon, 


| those who ought to 


which our armies were connected with Spain, and 
warring for Spanish independence. 

The insurrection, then, which dazzled and de- 

ceived the fgnorant public, had the same effects upon 

ave possessed the surest means 

of information. The emissaries employed by Eng- 

land, seeking to please their employers, or being 


in reality rested ; and when we consider their acts in| themselves unequal to the duty which their office 
this great struggle, it is necessary carefully to sepa-| imposed, transmitted nought but inflated descriptions 
rate the proceedings of the Ministry and their agents | of the valour, numbers, enthusiasm, and efficiency of 


from those of the army and its generals; for by this 
analysis we shall discover that, fiom prudent and 
statesmanlike forethought and provident arrange- 
ment on the part of those who directed the councils 
of England, little aid was derived by the army and 
its leaders; and that eventually the whole responsi- 
bility, even of earrying on the war, was thrown upon 
the English general. [f there be glory, then, in the 
successful isswe of the contest, that glory is pecu- 
liarly his; and none can truly estimate the height 
and reach of his capacity, or the extent of his good 
fortune, who has not patiently traced him in his pro- 
ceedings with the various governments for whom he 
acted, and by whom he was misled, thwarted, and 
opposed. 

At the outset of the operations on the Peninsula, 
the English Ministry were elate beyond all reason, 
and sanguine beyond any thing that their informa- 
tion justified. The belief in Spanish valour and 
enthusiastic patriotism, led to two disastrous conse- 
quences; first, English stores were lavishly thrown 
away upon imaginary Spanish armaments, while the 
English armies were but scantily and unequally sup- 
plied; and secondly, English troops were thrown 
into Spain upon the faith of Spanish co-operation and 
support. ‘This belief led to direful results; that they 
were not yet more terrible was owing to the inherent 
excellence of the treops employed, and the capacity 
of the officers by whom they were commanded ; that 
any such dangerous risk was run was the fatlt of 
the Ministers, who, blinded by their wishes, fancied 
that to exist which they desired, and rashly, and 
without due enquiry and consideration, believed all 
that the boasting Spaniards averred. 

But if the Ministry were unduly elated, and san- 
guine of suecess on the breaking out of the Spanish 
insurrection, they were, in proportion, cast down by 
the ill suecess of that great movement, and the dis- 
asters which occurred to the English army which 
had been thrust into Spain, in order to foster and 
maintain it; thus showing that they had rushed 
headlong into a contest which they had neither capa- 
city to direct, nor courage to sustain. Passing by 
for a moment Sir Arthur Wellesley’s successful 


campaign in Portugal during the year 1808, and | 


which was ended by the so-called Convention of 
Cintra, and confining our attention to Spain, the re- 
sults of the view taken of Spanish affairs by the 
English Ministers will be equally apparent; and as 
it was in the beginning sv it was unto the very end. 
The campaign in Spain by Sir John Moore, gave the 
true measure of Spanjsh performance, as well as of 


| the Spanish patriots. 
| ber were, according to them, ready in every part of 


Armies almost without num- 


the Peninsula to rush upon and extirpate the invader. 
All that was needed to bring these victorious arma- 
ments at once into the field, was English co-opera- 
tion—and English co-operation is always found to 
mean English money. But the Ministers, not con- 
tent with disbursing English money without stint, 
determined that English blood also should go to 
make up English co-operation. It was determined 
to send an army to join and assist the heroic Spa- 
niards: and the genéral anticipation was, that the 
coming campaign was about to be a triumphant pro- 
cession from Lisbon to the Pyrenees, in which the 
patriot hosts of indignant Spain were, as with the 
besom of destruction, to sweep from her polluted 
soil the miserable and pusillanimous slaves of the 
tyrant who had dared to oppress and insult her. Sir 
John Moore was the officer chosen to lead the Eng- 
lish army to this assured and easy victory. Without 
instructions, almost without men, without arms, am- 
munition, or money, he was dispatched towards the 
close of the year 1808, to Lisbon. During the sum- 
mer Napoleon had proposed peace to England; his 
proposals were scornfully rejected; and it might 
have been supposed that, when peace was so lightly 
refused, war had been carefully prepared for. Not 
so, however—not till the 6th of October was any 
plan proposed; and even at that late hour no effec- 
tive preparations had been made to carry into opera- 
tion the plan then determined on. It was decided 
that thirty thousand infantry, and five thousand 
cavalry, should be dispatched to the north of Spain. 
Ten thousand of this body of men were to be sent 
from England, and the remainder were to be supplied 
from the army already in Portugal. Sir John Moore 
was appointed to command the whole. He was 
directed to take the field immediately, either in Gali- 
cia or on the borders of Leon, and when in the field 
he was to concert a specific plan of operations with 
the Spanish generals!’ A more light, rash, and cri- 
minal project—criminal, because the lives of thou- 





| sands were hazarded upon what was essentially light 
jand rash—was never devised by any statesman to 
whom the destinies of a great people had been con- 
| fided. Mr. Canning, who was its author, knew not 
the amount of the forces which this handful of men 
i sent to oppose; neither did he know that any 

Spanish generals with armies would be found in 

Galicia or Leon to co-operate with the English force! 

But this he did know—for the Duke of York in‘a 
formal minute, drawn up for the information of the 


the foresight and capacity of the Ministers who| Government,’ told him so—‘that the Spanish ar- 
ruled in England; and the experience we then so| mies, being unconnected and occupying a great 
bitterly obtained, was destined to be confirme d and | extent of ground, were weak; that the French, being 
strengthened by every transaction which occurred in |eoncentrated and certain of reinforcement, were 
the Peninsula during the perilous campaigns which | strong; that there could be no question of the rela- 
succeeded ;—even down to the very last hour in | tive value of Spanish and French soldiers, and that 
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consequently the allies might be beaten before the 
British could arrive at the scene of action; the latter 
would then unaided have to meet the French army, 
and it was essential to provide a sufficient number 
of troops to meet such an emergency. That number 
he judged should not be less than sixty thousand 
men; and by a detailed statement he proved that 
such a number could have been furnished without 
detriment to any other service, but his advice was 
unheeded.’—( Vol. i. p. 333.) In spite of remon- 
strance, Sir John Moore was sent with only half the 
force thus deemed requisite—and of this small and 


inadequate force, some were in Portugal, some on! 


the seas, so.ne in England. Nothing was ready, and 
the winter was approaching. All these things the 
English minister well knew, and knowing disregard- 
as elate with hope and confidence in 

Of the true nature of the Spanish 
insurrection, he had indeed received timely notice, 
but of this he t * Mr. Charles Stuart, 
appointed envoy to the Galician junta, had arrived 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley at Corunna, (this was in 
July 1808,) and quickly penetrating the flimsy veil 
of Spanich enthusiasm, informed his government of 
the true state of affairs; but his despatches were un- 
heeded, while the inflated reports of the subordinate 


ed; for he w 
Spanish promises. 


| } 
OK nO heed. 


civil and military agents were blazoned forth, and | 


taken as sure guides."—(Vol. i. p. 186, 7.) But 
what the minister did not know, was the power of 
that mighty torrent which this little foree was sent 
to stem. The vigour, energy, and rapid genius of 
Napoleon, were beyond the calculation of men 
whose real views of his gigantic intellect were very 
correctly depicted in the caricatures of Gilray. Con- 
tumely was heaped on him, until the English minis- 
ter, as well as the English people, actually believed 
him to be the contemptible thing the y described ; and 
no adequate preparation was made to cope with the 
foree which, by the inspiration of his genius, was 
sent as a whirlwind into Spain when her boasting 
people rose in arms against his authority. On the 
26th of October, when Sir John Moore with his 
small army marched from Lisbon,—and when, as he 
himself said, ‘the army ran the risk of finding itself 
in front of the enemy with no more ammunition than 
the men carried in their pouches,’—Napoleon was 
preparing to enter Spain with an army, on the mus- 
ter rolls of which there were above three hundred 
and thirty thousand men, and above sixty thousand 
horses, with two hundred pieces of field artillery, 
which followed the ‘corps’ to battle, and as many 
more being in reserve. (Vol. i. p. 427.) Before 
this host, as the Duke of York had predicted, the 
Spanish armies stood nota day. Quitting Bayonne 
on the Sth of November, ipoleon, having over- 
turned every thing that opposed his progress, was on 
the 2d of December before Madrid. On thé 4th that 
city surrendered, when the leror turned against 
the English army, which now alone remained to dis- 
pute his will, and oppose his progress. 

Sir John Moore had been ex 
into Spain, and then to determine on a specifie plan 
of operation with the Spanish generals. He did 
dvance to Spain. On the 8th of November he 

wched the Spanish frontier, and on that day the 
Spanish army under Blake was in flight before the 
French. On the llth, Moore crossed the frontier. 
On that day Blake was completely discomfit d at 


nmanded to advance 
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Espinosa; and the Estremaduran army, beaten the 
day before at Gamonal, was utterly ruined and dis- 
2.) On th 3d, Moore 
his army. On 


persed.” —( Vol. lL p- 4 
reached Salamanca with the centre 


that day Castanos and Palafox 

dela, and their armies utterly di 

there was no Spanish army with w hie 
and all that hardy patriotism which was to call in- 
numerable and invincible hosts into the field was 
nowhere to be found. Colonel Napier thus observes 
upon this narrative :— 


toe Oper ite, 


‘From this summary of contemporary events, it is 
evident that, notwithstanding Sir John Moore. had 
organised, equipped, and supplied his army, and 
marched four hundred miles, all in the ce of six 
weeks, he was too late in the field; the campzign 
was decided against the Spaniards before the British 
had, strictly speaking, entered Spain as an army. 
And it is certain that if. instead of being at Nala- 
manea, Escorial, and Astornra on the 23d, the troops 
had been united at Br rvos on the Sth, such was the 
weakness of the Spanish forces, the strength of the 
enemy, and such the skill with which Napoleon di- 
rected his movements, that a difficult and precarious 
retreat was the utmost favour that could be expected 
from fortune by the English.’—Vol. i. p. 435. 


And now the reverse side of the tapestry began to 
appear. The voice of truth and reason was no longer 
drowned by the insolent boasting of the heroic pa- 
triots; and the weakness, incapacity, and cowardice 
of Spanish rulers and Spanish armies began to be 
made known to Moore. Mr. Stuart. whose able co- 
operation with Lord Wellington in the succeeding 
campaigns materially contributed to his success, and 
Withont whose assistance failure would have been 
certain, Was among the first to lay before the English 
general a correct statement of the situation of the 
Peninsula. Lord W. Bentinck also described the 
folly of the Spanish generals ; and actual experience 
soon taught Moore, that from the juntas or trom the 
people no aid was to be expected, The English 
minister had indeed told him, when commanding 
him to march into Spain, that a hundred thousand 
Spanish soldiers covered bis march, and that the 

ople were a nation of heroes, and enthusiastic in 

holy war. But the soldiers, whatever their 
number, were now dispersed, and the people sub- 
nfusion was in all the councils of Spi in. 
saw that on himself and the valeur 
alone he must confide, if he hoped to 
escape fr the danger into which a sanguine and 
overweening minister had thrust him. The extent 
of his danger, however, was not known by him. 
Sent into Spain without information or the means of 
acquiring it, he knew not the amount of Napoleon's 
army, though he believed that he should have to cope 
with above a hundred thousand men. When at Sa- 
lamanea, and before he had heard of the defeat of 
Castanos, his future operations had to be determined ; 
and these had to be considered in two point sof view: 
] sition, and 
!, what, as 


missive. € 
ynd Moore sex 
of his troops 


Jirst, simply, as a general, what did his p: 


that of the enemy, demand of him? secon 

a statesman, sceking the independence of the Penin- 
- ? 4 

urse to pursue ! as a Se l- 

dier, the rules of his art at onee told him that an 

immediate retreat was needed ; a politician, in his 


nother and more daring 


1 
sula, was the wisest. ce 


then state of Information, a 
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course seemed to him likely to be useful to the cause | 
of Spain. His first hope had been to unite with 
Castanos, and with their joint forces to make a for- 
ward movement; from this he expected perhaps to | 
relieve Madrid, and certainly, by bringing the atten- | 
tion and the armies of Napoleon upon himself, to | 
check the invasion, to relieve the southern provinces, 
and give them time to organise the means of resist- 
ance. Union with Castanos was, however, soon 
found to be impossible; his defeat became known; 
but there was hope, it was said, that Madrid would 
heroically hold out against the conqueror. ‘This 
hope also was quickly frustrated, for Madrid yielded | 
without a struggle; and now nothing remained but | 
to make a forward movement, in order to bring the 
emperor and his host upon himself, when retreat 
would be absolutely necessary, but the southern pro- 
vinces would thereby be relieved. Such is Colonel 
Napier’s explanation of the cause of Moore’s forward 
movement to Sahagun; a measure that has been 
often the theme of severe remark, because of the dis- 
asters that followed it; but which, viewed in the 
light in which it is placed by Colonel Napier, must 
be deemed, though a dangerous, still a wisely daring 
and suecesstul effort. ‘That it was not rashly and 
without forethought undertaken by Moore, is certain. | 
He knew the risks he ran, and the exact nature of 
the benefit to be expected from it. The benefit fol- 
lowed: the invasion was checked and the southern 
provinces were relieved. If the Spaniards did not 
afterwards avail themselves of the opportunity thus | 
allorded them, Moore was not to blame — neither 
could he be censured for believing that they would 
do so, All that the ministers and their most accre- 
dited agent, Mr. I’rere, had told him, would have 
induced him to believe that the Spanish people were 
ruing with indignant ardour to meet and repel the | 
invader. Ilis own experience, and the experience 
of Sir David Baird, as well as that of the whole army, 
taught him to distrust these vaunting promises. | 
Still he believed that some such feeling as that de- 
scribed really existed; but he well knew that time | 
was required to organise resistance, and that the | 
veterans of Napoleon were not to be repelled by an 
undisciplined mob. To give to the south of Spain 
the time thus needed, was his aim. This object he 
attained; he believed that he could do so, and yet) 
save the army intrusted to his charge, and he again 
was right. He fell, indeed, when he had gloriously 
consummated his work—but his life had ever been 
ready as an offering to his country’s good, and his 
glory is not the less because an adverse destiny at- 
tended the close of his immortal career. If the dan- | 
gers which he incurred were useless to his country, 
the blame should fall on those who called for this 
wanton sacrifice, not on him by whom it was mag- | 
nanimously offered up. 


‘To draw Napoleon from the south was Moore’s 
design, and it behoves the man to be alert who inter- 


feres between the lion and his prey. On the 23d 
(viz. of December) Romana first gave notice that the 
French were in motion from the side of Madrid; and 
on the night of the 23d, when the troops were ac- 
tually in march towards the Carrion, this intelligence 
was confirmed by the general’s ownspies. All their 
reports agreed that the whole French army was in 


movement to crush the English; the fourth corps | 


| So mainly contributed to deceive. 


21 
had been halted at Talavera, the fifth at Vittoria, the 


eighth was closing up to reinforce the second, and 
the emperor in person was marching towards the 
Guadaranta. The principal objects of Sir John 
Moore’s advance were thus attained; the siege of 
Saragossa was delayed; the southern provinces were 


| allowed to breathe, and it only remained for him to 


prove, by a timely retreat, that this offensive opera- 
tion, although hazardous, was not the result of im- 
provident rashness nor weakness of mind, but the 
hardy enterprise of a great commander acting under 
peculiar circumstances. As a military measure, his 
judgment condemned it; as a political one, he 
thought it of doubtful advantage, because Spain was 
really passive; but he desired to give the Spaniards 
an opportunity of making one more struggle for inde- 
pendence. That was done. If they could not or 
would not profit by the occasion, if their hearts were 
faint or their hands feeble, the shame and the loss 
were their own; the British general had done 
enough: enough for honour, enough for utility, and 
more than enough for prudence—the madness of the 
times required it. His army was already on the 
verge of destruction, the enemy's force was hourly 
increasing in front, the first symptoms of a retreat 
would bring it headlong on; and in the meantime 
the emperor threatened the line of communication 
with Galicia, and by the rapidity of his march left 
no time for consideration.’—( Vol. i. p. 467.) 


Of the hard fortunes of this gallant army and its 
fated general during the retreat that followed, a vivid 
and instructive description ts given by the histerian 5 
and the five volumes of his masterly work are but a 
continued illustration of the facts revealed in this 
disastrous campaign. Moore had entered Spain de- 
ceived as to the feelings of the people, the state of 
her armies, and the condition and capacity of her 
generals and her government. He had been thus 
deceived by the ministers in England, and by some 
of their agents in Spain. Mr. Freve, the friend as 
well as the agent of Mr. Canning, never ceased till 


| the very last hour to describe the armies of Spain as 


numerous, active, valorous, and successful; while 
those of the enemy he represented to be spiritiess, 
few in numbers, and everywhere ready for flight. 
The utter defeat of the Spanish army at Gamonal, 


| which in reality confirmed the safety of the British 
jarmy, he called ‘the unlucky affair of the 10th at 


Burgos!’ When, after the battle of Tudela, the 
French army about Burgos and Valladolid amounted 
to one hundred thousand men, he spoke of it as eleven 
thousand strong! Having taken no pains to be better 
informed, he continued to urge Moore into forward 
movements which must have proved fatal to the 
whole army; and when retreat was deemed neces- 
sary, he insulted the generous soldier whem he had 
The information 
which was derived from the Spanish generals, was 
for trustworthiness equal to that of Mr. Frere. Ro- 
mana was in communication with Sir David Baird 
during the advance of the troops under his command 
from Corunna. But all Sir David learned from him 
was to distrust the promises, information, and jndg- 
ment of all Spanish generals. Nor can we wonder 
that such was his conclusion, when we find this 
very Romana promising Moore the aid of twenty 
thousand troops, when the forces under his command 
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never amounted to above six thousand men; and at 
the very moment when Napoleon on the one hand, 
and Soult on the other, were rushing forward, this 
worthy Spaniard wrote to the English general, ‘that 
the French force in Spain was extremely weak; Pa- 
lafox had not been defeated at Tudela: Soult, in- 
cluding Bonnet’s division, had scarcely nine thousand 
of all 





’ 
ws 
arms ; it was an object to surround and destroy 
him before he could be succoured !"—(Vol. i. p. 446. ) 
Experience alone could make the English cninet and 
the character of their ally; but the strange part of 
the history is, that by the English ministry or their | 
immediate agents this knowledge was never ac- 
quired. Sir John Moore indeed quickly discovered, 
spite of the vauntings and falsehoods of all the Spa- 
nish authorities, that ‘Spain was without armies, 
generals, or a government.” But they who ought to 
have learned the actual condition of Spain before 
they risked a British army in their defence, conti- 
nued ignorant of their deplorable weakness. Moore 
was the first victim to this criminal neglect; we shall 
quickly see that Wellington was near being the 
Se cond. 

The English having been driven out of Spain, the 
invasioa of the Peninsula went on, and Soult ad- 
vanced against Portugal. Junot had in the year 
1807 overcome that country, possessed himself of 
the capital, and made himself really master of the 
kingdom. The Spanish insurrection, however, ex- | 
cited the people to rise against him; and insurrec- 
tion would there also have failed, had not an Eng- 
lish army descended upon the coast, and sustained 
her independence by the valour of disciplined troops. 
In August, 1808, the English under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley landed at Figueras on the Mondego river; 
and their forces, united at that place by accident, 
amounted to a little more than twelve thousand men. 
These | ined by some Portuguese troops under 
Frere, marched towards Lisbon, and eventually 
fought and gained the battle of Vimiero. In conse- 
quence of the strange and wavering determinations 
of the ministers of England, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had hardly sailed for Portugal before he was super- 


wing j 


seded by Sir Harry Burrard, who, arriving the night 
before the action, became the officer in command. 
He was present during the action; but ‘partly from 
ce lic “vy, ard partly from appre ving of Sir Arthu r’ Ss 
arrat ; ot oe rfere’ till the vietory was 
gained— n when Wellesley desired to follow it 
up an 1 advance, Sir H — determined to halt. The 
next m Sir H. Dalrymple arrived, and super- 
seded Sir Horry Burrard ;—* thus in the short space 
of tu during which a battle was 
fi vi successively into the hands of 
thr ‘ } r from th cean with diflerent 
views. h . end information, had not any previous 
opportunity of communing even by letter, so as to 
arrai ‘ n plan of operation 3; and th “"y were 
now hr t rata critical moment, when it 
was n i probable they must all disagree, and 
that t services ts seeped vartgi Ay 
Vigour“ s inherent to divided councils." —(Vol. 

i. p. 219. i so-called C of Cintra 
afterwards foll l, and L Portugal , 

a Int if i t : ‘ ivy. but 
when t i ; nder Muore were driven out of 


Spain, the tide of invasion re-occupied its former 
channels, and confusion and conquest followed. 
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| The Portuguese were unable to defend themselves, 


and the English forces were not in a condition to 
render them any effective assistance. However, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley being again appointed to command 
the British army in Portugal, arrived at Lisbon in 
April, 1809. He had been dispatched by the Minis- 
ters, evidently with a proviso, that if he found affairs 
in a favourable condition he was to assume the com- 
mand of the army, and attempt to defend Portugal— 
not otherwise. On the 24th of April, he informed 
the Ministers that he found affairs in such a condi- 
tion that it was his intention to assume the com- 
mand. His arrival created great enthusiasm, and 
raised the spirits of the people. The Regency ap- 
pointed him marshal-general of their troops; Beres- 
ford had previously been placed in command over 
the troops of Portugal, with the title of marshal, and 
had been enabled the reby to bring them into a state 
of improved order and discipline. The invasion, 
under the divided command of Napoleon’s lieuten- 
ants, had not advanced so rapidly as might have 
been expected, though Oporto had fallen, and mz any 

of the most fertile provinces were already subject to 
the enemy. The brilliant campaign of the Douro 
followed; and Portugal was again rescued from the 
grasp ot the French. Again, too, the English army 
was brought into co-operation with the forces of 
Spain. 

The spirits of the English ministers, which had 
sunk on the failure of Sir John Moore’s expedition, 
rose to an extravagant pitch in consequence of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s success in Portugal, and of a 
check received by Napoleon in Germany. The 
means at their command were great, and the oppor- 


| tunity appeared favourable for offensive operations. 


Ninety thousand men, disciplined and armed, were 
plac ed by the Duke of York at the disposal of the 
Government; who, unlike their great adversary, 
were heedless of the advantage to be derived from a 
concentration of force. In place of bringing this 
formidable army to bear upon one point, it was divi- 
ded into several armaments, and its efficiency de- 
stroyed by the division. Having dete rmined to de- 
fend the Peninsula, and having the means of doing 
so effectually, it might have been expected that the 
army under Sir Arthor Wellesley would have been 
increased to the extent originally pointed cut by the 
Duke of York. Nothing of the sort, however, was 
thought of. The finest armament that ever sailed 
from England was sent upon a useless and idle ex- 
pedition against Antwerp—and there ruined. ‘Sir 
Arthur Wellesley,’ exclaims Colonel Napier, ‘ might 
have had above eighty thousand British troops on the 
frontiers of Portugal, and he was a general capable 
of wieldingthem. He was forced to commence a 
campaign upon the fate of which the Peninsula—a 
quick triumph or a long-protracted agony of twelve 
millions of people—depended, with only twenty-two 
thousand ; while sixty thousand fighting men, and 
ships numerous enough to darken all the coasts of 
Spain, were waiting in Sicily and England for orders 
which were to doom them, one part to scorn, the 
other to an inglorious and miserable fate. Shall the 
deliverance of the Peninsula, then, be attributed to 
the firmness and long-sicht ted policy of Ministers 
who gave these glaring proofs of improvidence, or 
shall the glory of that great exploit lighten round the 
head of him who so manfully maintained the fierce 
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struggle under all the burden of their folly !’—(Vol. 
ii. p. 382.) 

Fie ministers, indeed, believing in the tales of 
their agents, fancied once again that the time of im- 
mediate triumph was at hand. The past defeats of 
the Spaniards were forgotten; soalso was the apathy 
of the people, and the misconduct of their rulers to- 
wards Moore, and the gallant army he had led to 
their support. Mr. Frere was again ready to voych 
for the enthusiasm and valour of the Spanish armies, 
and to deseribe the people of Estremadura ‘as view- 
ing the war in the light of a crusade, and carrying it 
on with all the enthusiasm of such a cause."—(Vol. 
ii. p. 364.) Spaniards of every class were ever 


bringing the most authentic reports of the enemy’s | 


disasters: *The French were beaten on all points; 
the marshals were slain ortaken; their soldiers were 


deserting, or flying in terror at the sight of the Spa- | 


niard: Joseph had plundered and abandoned Madnid ; 


. - ; . . 
Saragossa had not fallen.’ | covered that he had been hunting a tiger.’ 


The Spanish authorities were as profuse of pro- 
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campaign, Sir Arthur thus expresses the conclusion 
to which this short experience of Spanish co-opera- 
tion had driven him:—* Till the evils of which I 
have reason to complain are remedied—till I see 
magazines established for the supply of the armies, 
and aregular system adopted for eaten them filled, 
and an army, upon whose exertions I can depend, 
commanded by officers capable and willing to carry 
into execution the operations which may have been 
planned by mutual agreement—I cannot enter upon 
any system of co-operation with the Spanish armies.’ 
—(App. vol. ii. xvii. p. 529.) This determination 
was the result of what had occurred during his june- 
tion with Cuesta. When the English genera! halted 
at Talavera, and refused to advance, the Spaniard 
rushed on in reckless pursuit of the French, whom 
he fancied in full flight towards France. ‘ Inflated 
| with pride,’ says Colonel Napier, ‘he marched as if 
chasing a deer; but on the 26th (of July) he dis- 
On that 


day the French suddenly advanced upon his army, and 


mise as they were ready with information; and the | a general panic among the heroic Spaniards was the 


one and the other were equally trustworthy. 
the English Government, again trusting to their 


vaunting declarations, a second time sent a British | the valour of the English <roops. 


army of inadequate strength to meet a powerful and 
skilful adversary, upon the faith of their receiving 
efficient and ample support both from the Spanish 


government and the Spanish — |; Spanish truth and valour. 


‘The Spanish were eager for offensive operations; 


and Sir Arthur Wellesley having determined to join | 
Cuesta, who with Vinegas was at the head of above | 


sixty thousand men, well armed and equipped, left 
Abrantes on the 27th of June, and marched into Spain 
with about twenty thousand men of all arms. He 
was quickly taught to understand the character of 
his new ally. ‘The supreme Junta had, on his con- 


Yet | immediate consequence. 


They were saved, how- 
ever, by the providence of the English general, and 

I But these gallant 
troops, with their anxious commander, were now to 
undergo that sharp and b.tter trial which was the 
natural consequence of misplaced confidence in 
To save the English as 
well as the Spanish army, it was necessary to fight, 
and Wellesley chose his ground for the struggle upon 
}some heights near Talavera. ‘The Spaniards had 
| about thirty-four thousand men, and seventy guns; 
‘the British and Germans were somewhat above 
nineteen thousand, sabres and bayonets, with thirty 
guns.’ But so little aid did the English general hope 
to obtain from his seared ally, that he actually hid 


! 
| 


senting to march into Spain with Cuesta, forthe pur- | the Spanish army from the view of the French, by 
pose of attacking Victor and advancing on Madrid, | posting it on the extreme right of his own battle, 


solemnly promised that the supplies necessary for 
the army should be forthcoming. The first week 
showed the falsehood and treachery of the Spanish 
rulers. No aid of any kind could be procured, and 
no supplies obtained. The people, sullen and ill 
affected towards the English, refused to employ their 
mules and cattle to transport ammunition or supplies, | 
and the authorities never attempted to compel them. 
When complaints were made, fresh falsehoods were 
fitbricated. ‘The supreme Junta and their executive 
eflicers boldly asserted that all their promises had 
been faithfully kept, that the English had double 
rations, and were in want of nothing. In truth, the 
arrogant Spaniards believed, because a French corps 
had retreated upon the junction of the allied army, 
that the victory was certain, and nothing remained 
but to chase the enemy over the Pyrenees. As 
these hopes rose, the value of English assistance fell 
in the estimation of the Government and their 
general. By the former, consequently, the English 
army was left destitute of food and of ammunition; 
by the latter, the opinions and wishes of the English 
commander were treated with neglect and scorn. 
At length the evil reached to such a pitch, that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley informed Cuesta and the Junta, 
that beyond the Alberche he would not move unless 
his wants wére supplied; and threatened even that 
he would withdraw from Spainaltogether. Writing 
to his brother Lord Wellesley, at the close of this 


where it was covered by a convent, by ditches, mud 
walls, breastworks, and felled trees. The battle was 
fought by the English and Germans alone, and the 
enemy came on with forty-four thousand infantry, 
nearly ten thousand cavalry, and one hundred pieces 
of artillery. ‘* But what a difference in the quality 
of the troops! the French were all hardy veterans, 
while the genuine soldiers of the allied army did not 
exceed nineteen thousand.’—(Vol. ii. p. 384.) After 
two days of ‘hard honest fighting,’ the enemy was 
finally repulsed, and retreated. ‘The days of battle 
had proved the value of Spanish valour; the day of 
victory showed the worth of Spanish gratitude. 
When it was necessary to establish hospitals for the 
wounded, to procure provisions and other aids to 
prevent the wounded from perishing, Cuesta, his 
army, and the inhabitants of Talavera having the 
means, refused all assistance—nor would they help 
even to bury the dead. 


‘This conduct left an indelible impression on the 


minds of the English soldiers. From that period to 
the end of the war, their contempt and dislike of the 
Spaniards was never effaced, and long afterwards 
Badajos and St. Sebastian suffered for the churlish 
behaviour of the people of Talavera. The principal 
motive of action with the Spaniards was always per- 
sonal rancour; hence those troops who had behaved 
so ill in the action, and the inhabitants who withheld 
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alike their sympathy and their aid from the English | 
soldiers, to whose bravery they owed the existence 
of their town, were busily « ngage d after the battle in 
beating out the brains of the wounded French as 
they lay upon the field; and they were checked only 
by the English soldiers, who, in some instances, 
fired upon the perpetrators of this horrible iniquity. 
nroofs ef bis ferocious character; 
id of talent 
itriotism ; he, whese indolence and ignor- 


nished all order and 


Cuesta also wave 


he, who had shown himself alike dev 





and real | 
ance of his profession had b 


discip|ine from his army, and whose stupid pride 
had all but eaused its destruction, now assumed the 
Roman general. and proceeded to decimate the regi- 
ments that had fled in the panie onthe 27th. Above 
fifty men he s! in this manner; and if his cruelty, 
80 ce mirary to reuse 
not been mitivated by the earnest interce ssion of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, more men would have been des- 
troyed in cold bleod by this severe old man, than had 
fallen in the ttle. —( Vol. ii. p. 407-8.) 


» and the morals of the age, had 


The danger in which the army was placed was 
not yet averted, even by this hard-won victory. 
Much remained to be dene: Soult with a fresh 
army was at hand, and ninety thousand combatants 
were ready to fall upon the English. No aid was 
given by the Spaniards; and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
at length wearied by their folly, cowardice, and petu- 
lance, determined to withdraw from Spain, and retire 
into Portugal. This determination caused dismay 
and fury among the Spaniards, but was amply justi- 
fied by the con " 
Spanish government. Portugal hereafter was to be 
the real field of warfare,—ot defence on the one part, 
attack on the other; and in the great campaigns 
which followed, Spain and her armies became an 
element of secondary consideration to either party. 
But while the struggle, upon which the fate of 
the Peninsula really depended, was carried on in 
Portugal, much was occurring in various parts of 
Spain, demanding the attention of any one attempt- 
ing to give a faithful and instructive history of this 
terrible contest; and, although to an Englishman the 
chief interest of the war was to be found in the ex- 
ploits of the British army, yet no correct c neeption 
been obtained 





fuet both of the Spanish soldiers and 


even of these exploits could have 
without a knowledge of what was occurring through- 
out the Peninsula. Colonel Napier, therefore, has 
carefully followed the armies of Napoleon, and des- 
cribed the fortunes of the invasion in every part of 
For the ier, much of this his- 
tory, entirely separate as it Is from the « perations of 
the British army, has peculiar interest. ‘The opera- 
tions of the corps destined to the Invasion ¢ {f Catalo- 
nia, Valencia, and all the east and south-east of 
Spain, conduct the reader over ground w hich, in an- 
cient times, was the seene of some of the greatest 





wssical re 


Spain. 





military exploits that history has recorded; and 
there is much of interest in tracing a modern army as 
it wins its way through the difficult paths long since 
trod by Hannibal and by Cwsar. The great features 
of the country remain the same; and the accurate 
descriptions ot Polybius, Livy, Cesar, and our own 
historian, bring these scenes vividly before us, ena- 
bling us to judge of the different tacties of ancient 
and modern wartare; and to learn how similar at all 
times are the principles upon which is founded the 
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science of destruction. To a soldier, intent upon 
studying the history of his art, few subjects could 
surpass in interest a comparison of the various ope- 
rations that have occurred at distant periods of his- 
tory in this celebrated field of battle. The campaign 
of Hannibal, and his march into Italy; the war which 
Afranius and Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey, 
carried on against Cesar; the campaign of the 
Peince of Condé, in the seventeenth century; and 
that of Suchet, and the other generals of Napoleon, 
during the last and greatest strugele in the Peninsu- 
la, are striking subjects of enquiry and ex mparison ; 
which, if carefully illustrated by a scholar and a 
soldier, would leave little unexplored which apper- 
tains to war when considered as a science. 

While Spain, thus left to her own resources, was 
fast yielding to the conquerors, the foresight of the 
English general was preparing Portugal for the great 
trial that was at hand. When the English retired 
from Spain, it was evident that the tide of invasion 
would flow onwards, and that Portegal a third time 
would be overrun by the forees of Napoleon. It 
was indeed expected that this attempt would be di- 
rected by the Emperor in person. Happily, more 
pressing necessities kept him in the north of Europe, 
and Massena directed this third endeavour to subju- 
gate Portugal. And now was seen the marvellous 
forethought, and the undaunted spirit of the English 
Foreseeing the coming storm, he, unknown 








general. 
even to his own arny, prepared the means of de- 
fence. Kuowing that his inferior forees would have 
to retreat before the invading army of the French, he 
perceive d that. if he trusted sol ly to the power ¢ f 
his troops in the field, he must quickly leave Portu- 
gal, and desert the Peninsula altogether. To guard 
against this evil, and prevent this disgrace, he formed 
the now celebrated lines of Torres Vedras. They 
who desire to attain a complete and accurate con- 
ception of the Duke of Wellington’s mind and char- 
acter, would do well to study with care and patience 
the discription of his plens for this defence of Por- 
tugal. The long-sighted prudence which enabled 
him so long before to see the coming danger; the 
skill with which the means of deti nce were devised ; 
and the patient firmness with which they were used, 
all prove him to have been a man formed for great 
times, and endowed with powers to domineer even 
over tortune. 

But while he with undaunted spirit and wise fore- 
thought was thus providing for the safety of his 
army and the preservation of Portugal, the Ministry 
it home, utterly cast down from their sanguine ex- 
ectations and high-flown hopes, were bewildered 
and terrified. They despaired of success, and were 
ready and anxious to desert the cause they had so 
rashly espoused. ‘That nothing might be wanting 
to show how entirely the fate of the Peninsula de- 
pended in that hour upon Lord Wellington's firm- 
ness, the fears of the British cabinet, which had 
been increasing as the crisis approached, were now 
plainly disclosed. Their private letters contained 
hints at variance with their public despatches. They 
evidently wished their general to abandon the coun- 
try, yet threw the responsibility entirely on him. 
They thought him rash, but it was they who were 
unequal to the crisis; and having neither the menli- 
ness to resign with modesty, nor to carry on the eon- 
test with vigour, cast their base policy w ith a view 
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only to their own escape in case of failure. During) the immediate consequence to the people thus de- 
the retreat from Beira, affairs had seemed so gloomy | livered, of all the efforts made on their behalf! The 
to some officers of rank, that their correspondence | history of the anxieties that came upon the English 
bore evidence of their feelings ; the letters of General | general iti the very hour of his success, will furnish 
Spencer and General Charles Stewart, especially, | the true answer to this enquiry. That history, given 
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appeared so desponding to Lord Liverpool, that he 
transmitted them to Lord Wellington, and by ear- 
nestly demanding an opinion upon their contents, 
showed how deeply they had disturbed his own 
mind."—( Vol. iii. p. 363.) 

The English general nobly vindicated bis charac- 
ter by the campaign which followed. Massena, a 
great commander, tried his capacity and his firmness ; 
and, spite of the resistance of Busaco, compelled him 
to retire within the lines his foresight had provided, 
and for a time the fate of the Peninsula seemed to 
tremble in the balance. 


pregnable lines, Wellington resolutely awaited the | 
Unable to! 


efleets of his preconcerted schemes. 
maintain his army, Massena, in turn, was forced to 
retreat; the tide of fortune turned, and once again, 
having foreed the enemy into Spain, Lord Welling- 
ton was hailed as the deliverer of Portugal. 

From this period, until the end of 1813, a long, 
doubtful, and terrible strife was maintained by the 
armies of England and of France. Step by step, 
and with various turns of fortune, the invaders were 
thrust back upon France: at length the great victory 
of Salamanca shook the power of Napoleon in Spain 
to its very centre; and the yet more decisive blow 
given at Vittoria shattered it into ruins. The army 
of the invader was at last driven over the Pyrenees; 
and when the British forces crowned those great 
dividing landmarks between France and Spain, the 
English general might, in the pride of that hour, 
deem and call himself the deliverer of the Peninsula. 
Of the great deeds done on both sides during this 
long and deadly struggle; of the masterly combina- 
tions, and the happy strokes of art, on the part of the 
various contending captains; of the singular varie- 
ties of fortune—that goddess that presides over war, 
as seen throughout the whole continuance of the 
strife—a striking and instructive history is given in 
the work before us. Instructive, we say, and to men 
of all classes—to the soldier, as illustrating, by great 


But safe within these im- | 


lat length, and without disguise, in the concluding 
| Volume of Colonel Napier’s work, is the pregnant 
| moral of his story. 
No sooner was the invader driven from the soil of 
Portugal, than the factions, which had ever cursed 
| her government, came into life and action. The ha- 
| tred to the English, which had been suppressed by 
| danger, burst forth, and every means were taken to 
| thwart and insult the British army and its commander. 
| Complaints were brought against the merchants of 
| England, and their privileges were threatened, as 
well as they themselves abused. Lord Wellington 
even was accused of personal hatred to Portugal ; 
and it was suggested that all our assistance had been 
afforded im order to subjugate that country to the do 
minion of England. ‘These accusations, at length, 
reached to such a pitch, that he threatened to leave 
the Peninsula for ever; and he thus, in the bitterness 
of his spirit, expressed his sense of the treatment he 
had experienced :— The British army, which I have 
the honour to command, has met with nothing but 
ingratitude from the government and authorities in 
Portugal for their services. Every thing that could 
be done has been done by the civil authorities lately, 
to oppress the officers and soldiers on every occasion in 
which it has, by any accident, been in their power. 
I hope, however, that we have seen the last of Por- 
tugal.’ 

While such were our relations with Portugal, 
those with Spain were yet less friendly. Little, in- 
deed, was wanting to blow the embers of discontent 
among both nations into the flame of war; and it 
would he difficult to say that the Spaniards were 
wholly without excuse for their conduct on this oc- 
casion. Deserted by the King and the established 
government, the people were driven to form, in the 
various parts of Spain, provincial bodies whieh ex- 
ercised all the powers of sovereignty. Discontent 
at the conduct of these bodies was quickly created, 
and a general Cortes became the great object of de- 
The Cortes at 





examples, the whole theory and practice of his | sire among the Spanish people. 
science; to the statesman, as showing all the neces- | length met, and they, like the rest of their country- 
sities, all the calamities, all the efficiency, whether | men, were fond of talk—boastful, arrogant, and pro- 
for good or evil, of this dread instrument of the | fuse of promise—but they did little to reseue their 
human will; and to the philosopher it is rife with | country from the invader. When he, at length, by 
examples of men, instigated by strong passions, and the efforts of others, was driven forth, they naturally 
exhibiting, under their dominion, every various hue directed their attention to the re-establishing of their 
of virtue and of vice. Into this stirring history we | government upon a new and more rational basis than 
cannot here enter; but we may, now when many | that on which the monarchy destroyed by Napoleon 


long years have passed away, look hack to those 
days of glory and of triumph, and enquire what good 
resulted from such mighty feats of arms; what bene- 
fit was conferred upon the nations thus warring, by 
the strife, the great efforts, the agony and suffering, 
of those dread hours of struggle and slaughter. 
Good there might be, in the very manifestation of 
greatness, of valour, of suffering, of enterprise—good 
in the shape of bright examples offered to the con- 
templation of all coming time. Allowing this, and 


without any affectation we will confess, that we 
deem such efamples of energy and power bright 
lights to after times of sovereign worth and moral 
eflicacy ; yet, again, we are bound to ask what was | 
Mvusevm.—May, 1841. 4 


| had rested. They no longer desired an absolute King 
and an intolerant Church. Disputes arose among the 
different sections of politicians; but the prevailing 
and more active partisans were in favour of liberal 
doctrines. But it was by no means the wish or the 
intention of the English ministers, or the English 
general, that these should be carried into practical 
operation. ‘Their (the ministers’) anger and morti- 
fication,’ says Colonel Napier, ‘ were extreme, when 
they found success against the Emperor had fostered 
that democracy it was their object to destroy. ‘They 
were, indeed, only prevented by the superior pru- 
dence and sagacity of their general from interfering 
with the internal government of Spain, in so arrogant 
Sevect Reviews. 
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and injudicious a manner, that an open rupture, 
wherein the Spaniards would have had all the ap- 
yearance of justice, must have ensued. This folly, 
woven was stifled by Wellington, who desired to 
wait until the blow could be given with some effect, 
and he was quite willing to deal it himself. Yet the 
conduct of the Cortes, and that of the executive go- 
vernment which acted under its control, was so inju- 
rious to Spain and to his military operations, and so 
unjust to him personally, that the warmest friends 
of freedom cannot blame his enmity.’—( Vol. vi. p. 
307.) Turbulent, ignorant, and factious, doubtless 
these partisans of democracy did approve themselves, 
and unworthy to be the guides and legislators for a 
great people; but of one thing they were well as- 
sured, and that was, that the English general was 
the friend of those who supported the despotism of 
the ancient monarchy. They therefore set them- 
selves strenuously to work, in order to thwart and 
counteract him. Of the Duke of Wellington's in- 
tentions and feelings there can now be no doubt; nor 
of the condition in which he was placed by the en- 
mity of the very people whom he had just released 
from the dominion ot France. ‘If the mob of Cadiz 
begin to remove heads from shoulders, as the news- 
papers have threatened Castanos, and the assembly 
seize upon landed property to supply their neces- 
sities, I am afraid we must do something more than 
discountenance them. It is quite impossible such 
a system can last. What I regret is, that I am the 
person who maintains it. If I were out of the way 
there are plenty of generals who would overturn it. 
Ballasteros positively intended it, and I am much 
mistaken if O'Donnel, and even Castanos, and _pro- 
bably others, are not equally ready. If the hing 
should return he also would overturn the whole fab- 
ric, if he has any spirit. J wish you would let me 
know whether, if I should find a fair opportunity of 
striking at the democracy, the Government would ap- 
prove of my doing it.’—And in another letter, he se- 
riously treated the question of withdrawing from the 
contest altogether. * The Government were the best 
judges,” he said, ‘of whether they could or ought to 
withdraw ; but he did not believe that Spain could 
be a useful ally, or at all in alliance with England, 
if the repu hlican system was not put down.’ —( Vol. vi. 
pp. 317-18.) Intrigues of every description were 
the natural consequence of this state of distrust. 
Napoleon, well aware of the difficulties of the Eng- 
lish general, added to the confusion, by mixing in 
the various negotiations that were going on. 
nand was suddenly brought from his obscurity, and 
employed as a means to create perplexity and in- 
crease confusion. The popular party heaped insult 
upon the English general, until he was induced to 
offer his resignation of all command over the Span- 
ish army; and every thing portended an open rupture 
between Spain and England. ‘The malice evinced 
towards Lord Wellington by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; the libels upon him and the Anglo-Portuguese 
army; the vices of the system by which the Spanish 
troops were supplied, and their own evil propensities 
fostered by long and cruel neglect and suffering; the 
activity of those intriguing politicians who were in- 
imical to the British alliance; the insolence and du- 
plicity of the Minister of War; the growing enmity 
between Spain and Portugal; the violence of all par- 
ties, and the absolute hostility of the local authori- 
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| ties towards the British army, the officers and sol- 
diers of which were on all occasions treated as if 
they were invaders rather than friends, drove Lord 
Wellington, in the latter end of November, (1814) 
to extremity. He judged the general disposition of 
the Spanish people to be still favourable to the Eng- 
lish alliance, and, with the aid of the Serviles, hoped 
to put down the Liberals ; but an open rupture with 
the government he thought inevitable, and if the lib- 
eral influence should prove most powerful with th 
yeople, he might be unable to effect a retreat int 
Ponugal. Therefore, he recommended the British 
ministers to take measures, with a view to a war 
against Spain. And this at the very moment when, 
victorious in every battle, he seemed to have placed 
the cause he supported beyond the power of fortune.’ 
—(Vol. vi. p. 425.) 

The despatch of Lord Wellington, written on this 
subject, at this time, is a most instructive document 
as respects the real benefit derived from the war he 
was so successfully waging. The deliverer of the 
Peninsula was, at this very moment of victory, most 
anxious as to the means of escape from the people 
whom he had just delivered. ‘* Consider,’ he says 
the Ministers, * what will be the consequence of this 
state of affairs if any reverse should happen, or if an 
aggravation of the insult and injuries, er any other 
eause, should cause the English army to be with- 
drawn. I think I should experience great difficulty 
—the Spanish people being hostile—in retiring 
through Spain into Portugal, from the peculiar nature 
of our equipments; and I think I might be able to 
embark the army at Passages, in _ of all the 
French and Spanish armies united. But I should be 
much more certain of getting clear off, as we ought, 
if we had possession of San Sebastian; and this 
view of the subject is the motive for the advice I am 
about to give you as the remedy for the evils with 
which I have made you acquainted.,—( Vol. vi. p. 
130.) Again he says, in the same paper :—* The 
truth is, that a crisis is approaching in our connexion 
with Spain; and if you do not bring the government 
and nation to their senses before they go too far, you 
will inevitably lose all the advantages which you 
might expect from services rendered to them.’ 

Is it not humiliating to see such a result, from 
such efforts ’—The Duke of Wellington was, how- 
ever, saved from this painful conclusion of his vic- 

|torious warfare, by the sudden fate of Napoleon. 
The allies marched upon Paris, and the war was 
ended. 
Such is a brief and very imperfect description ot 
|the subject of Colonel Napier’s history. Of the 
mode in which it is treated by the historian, it is al- 
most impossible to attain any conception without 4 
| careful perusal of the whole of his narrative. The 
greatest meritof the writer lies, perhaps, in his gro- 
| phie and exciting descriptions of the complicated de- 
tails of great military movements; but to us, the 
chief object of admiration is his power of clear, rapid, 
| and interesting narration of contemporaneous events; 
and the admirable skill with which he keeps them 
all in proper subordination one to the other. 'Through- 
out the whole history, the principal object of interest 
is ever the British army; and as in a well combined 
picture, so in this history, every part is kept subser- 
vient and subordinate to this chief figure; while all 
the accessary relations seem but to bring out inte 
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strong relief and illustration the bright glories of the 
principal actors in the great scene.* As we look 
at the picture now all seems natural and easy of at- 
tainment; but they who have attempted to sepa- 
rate, arrange, and describe complicate and en- 
tangled details—who have learned by experience 
how difficult is the task of selection and omis- 
sion—will join in our admiration of the happy 
art with which the historian has chosen the events 
to be narrated: enough is always brought forward 
to suggest what has been before omitted; the atten- 
tion is never fatigued by superfluous detail, nor the 
story rendered obscure i unskilful brevity. 

From many of the opinions advanced, and wt 
tions maintained in the course of his long and labori- 
ous work, we certainly dissent. Bold, vehement, 
sanguine, and sensitive, Colonel Napier has ex- 
amined and decided for and by himself on all the 
subjects that have come before him. His own views 
consequently are squared to no preconceived judg- 
ment of others, and constantly run counter to the 
leading doctrines of all existing classes and sects of 
politicians. Still, being honestly formed—formed, 
too, upon careful examination, and with such lights 
as his position permitted, they deserve consideration 
and respect. Moreover, the high-toned and chival- 
rous spirit he every where displays, his fair and 
generous appreciation of the merits of our opponents, 
and the severe and lofty morality he always incul- 
cates, command and win our admiration a regard. 
In this history of a long and bloody war, there is 
nothing to foster national prejudice ;—to keep alive 
that hatred which war but too fatally engenders, and 
which for ages has been rankling in the minds of 
the people of France and of England. This isa 
very great and also very singular merit—one which, 
when we endeavour to appreciate the value of 
Colonel Napier’s labours, ought never to be forgot- 
ten. No matter in what shape it comes, war must 
ever be the greatest calamity which nations can 
suffer. Still, great as is this evil, it may be lessened 
or aggravated by the mode in which it is conducted ; 
and he surely does no slight service to mankind, 
who introduces into the deadly strife of warring 
nations rules of fair and honourable dealing ;—rules, 
by which all useless cruelty is forbidden, and all 
personal and individual animosity is checked, if not 
utterly subdued. Every page of Colonel Napier’s 
history inculeates these great lessons of humanity 
and honour; and it redounds highly to the credit of 
the armies both of England and of France, that, with 





* Many of the remonstrances which have been 
addressed to Colonel Napier during the progress of 
his work, have arisen from the parties pe re 
not having paid attention to this necessity of the au- 
thor. His work is a general history, and his duty 
was to notice only those movements and operations 
which affected the great general result. Voltaire thus 
sarcastically answers for himself in a similar case. 
Speaking of his history of Charles XII, in a letter to 
Frederic of Prussia, he says—‘ J’ai honte surtout, 
d’avoir parlé de tant de combats, de tant de maux 
faits aux hommes ; je me’n repens d’autant plus que 
quelques officiers ont dit, en parlant de ces combats, 
que je n’avaig pas dit vrai, attendu que je n’avais pas 
parlé de leurs régimens, ils supposaient que je de- | 
vais écrire leur histoire.’ 
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some few melancholy exceptions, there was little of 
savage cruelty and ferocity shown throughout the 
long strife which they waged in the Peninsula: and 
one of the most remarkable cireumstances connected 
| with this war, one which most strikingly exhibits 
| the softened manners of our age and people, was the 
| peculiar understanding and relation that subsisted 
| between the veteran armies under Wellington and 
‘Soult. Of this some interesting ‘illustrations are 
afforded by Colonel Napier from his personal ex- 
perience, and which form a painful contrast to the 
ferocities and unheard-of barbarities which occurred 
when the Spaniards and French were opposed to 
each other. It has indeed been said that, in those 
| who wish to diminish strife, it is unwise to render 
| the intercourse of warring armies less ferocious and 
destructive. By stripping war of its horrors, it is 
supposed that we foster a warlike spirit, and invest 
| the horrible business of slaughter with an attractive 
/and deceiving character. If, indeed, we could hope 
to put an end to all war, by making it terrible, then 
| we might admit the justice of this argument; but of 
| this happy state of universal peace we have no ex- 
pectation; neither do we believe that we should con- 
|duce to its attainment by creating and increasing 
| ferocious habits amongst opposing nations. Cruelty 
begets cruelty—one atrocity creates another, by way 
| of reprisal—and national animosity is kept alive and 
heightened by a desire to gratify personal hatred and 
revenge.* 

There are some important and perplexing ques- 
| tions closely allied to the matter we are here discus- 
sing, which receive very striking illustration from 
the events recorded in this history ;—namely, first, 
|in what mode, and to what extent, undisciplined and 
irregular forces may best be employed against an in- 
vading army, composed of regular troops; and 
secondly, to what extent the present laws of war 
/permit the armed resistance of the invaded people. 
[he use of irregular troops of necessity tends to 
create licentious and marauding habits, and ferocious 
conduct. War becomes embittered by personal 
animosity and rancour; and vengeance and hatred 
lead to the perpetration of every species of revolting 
barbarity. But while this shocking spirit of cruelty 
|is thus fostered, no sufficient military advantage 
|arises to compensate for the mischief. Irregular 
forces, no matter how ardent or brave, cannot meet 
or resist, in open fight, well-trained regular dis- 
ciplined troops. This assertion, which experience 
has shown to be but too true, overturns many an airy 
and sentimental theory, raised by excited and en- 
thusiastic believers in the invincible spirit of people 
desiring freedom; and renders the arming of an 
angry and excited people, in any case, a very grave 
question of morals as well as of policy. Assisted 
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* Our limits do not permit us to extract illustra- 
tions of these opinions from the pages before us; but 
we would urge the reader to peruse the observations 
on the Siege of Lerida, by Suchet, (vol. iii. p. 154 ;) 
on the famous Siege of Saragossa, (vol. iii. ec. 2 ana 
35) on the less famous but far more illustrious de- 
fence of Gerona, by Alvarez, (vol. iii. p. 50, 1-2; 
and lastly, on the atrocities of the French at Tara- 
gona and Tortosa; and the equally disgraceful con- 
duct of the English troops at Badajos and St. Sebas- 
tian, (vol. vi. p. 215, 1617.) 
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by regular forces, an armed undisciplined population 
may certainly be rendered efficient to resistance: by 
themselves, and without the protection of a regular 
irmy, such a population, no matter how brave or 
t, would be utterly helpless. The truth of these 
| ns was singularly illustrated by the fortunes 
of the Spaniards. The Guerillas, whom it was the 
fashion to extol as the invincible heroes who were to 
annihilate the armies of France, were never able to 
make any head against the invading forces; but they 
served materially to inerease the horrors of war, and 
the sufferings of their own countrymen, who in many 
parts of Spain were more terrified by the vagabonds 
In arms, under the various Partidas chiefs, than by 
the soldiers of the invading armies. Colonel Napier 
has, by many who have been guided by their imagi- 
nation rather than by facts, been accused of an unge- 
nerous desire to detract from the worth of these par- 
tisan troops; but his estimate of their efficiency is 
strictly borne out by the results of the war which 
they waged; and we cannot but sympathise with 
his feelings of horror for the atrocities of which so 
many of them were guilty, They being inefficient 
to the end of resisting the invader, it was his duty to 
say so: being themselves cruel, and the cause of 
cruelty in others, a civilized people, even should they 
need their aid, would, if they were cognizant.of the 
consequences, long hesitate before they created and 
employed so dangerous an ally. It may suit the 
purposes of rhetoric to describe their warfare as a 
glorious and patient struggle for freedom; but if the 
truth be that the struggle, whatever its desired end, 
was useless as a means of resistance, while it in- 
creased manifold the horrors of the invasion, it is the 
bounden duty of the conscientious historian not to 
shut out the truth, but on all proper occasions to sig- 
nalize and deplore it.* 

One effect seems, however, to have resulted from 
these Partidas corps, which leads us to a very per- 
plexing and somewhat novel inquiry. It is admitted 
by Colonel Napier, when discussing the efficiency 
of the Guerilla warfare, that although it could never 
seriously check or openly oppose the advance of the 
regular armies, yet by rendering the communication 
insecure between the various corps with themselves, 
and of all with France, it often marred the combina- 
tions of the enemy, and rendered necessary an in- 
crease of above thirty thousand men to keep the 
communications clear. To this extent, therefore, the 
employment of undisciplined forces was really bene- 
ficial to the cause of their country. Butthe French, 
being constantly harassed by these wandering and 
marauding troops, were accustomed to put them 
down with a strong hand. The Guerillas, whenever 
any luekless Frenchman fell into their power, al- 
ways treated them with horrible barbarity. This 
treatment excited the French to similar atrocities by 
way of reprisal; and they determined to treat, and 
did often treat, such of the inhabitants as took 
up arms, as mere banditti;—punishing them as rob- 
bers, and prohibiting them on pain of death, if taken, 
from this irregular warfare. ‘The consequence was, 
a contest of cruelty, till it became difficult to deter- 
mine which party was guilty of the greater barbarity. 

* The reader who wishes to learn Colonel Na- 
pier’s view of the Guerilla system, will find it fally 
explained in the first chapter of Book ix. Vol. iii. 


Now, so long as the French were dominant in the 
Peninsula, and were the invaders, so long it was the 
fashion in England to describe these proceedings on 
the part of the French as contrary to the laws of na- 
tions and of civilized warfare; but a remarkable cir- 
cumstance occurred when we became the invaders 
of France, which must have greatly startled those 
who had so loudly declaimed against Napoleon's 
atrocity in Spain. So soon as the Duke of Welling- 
ton entered France, the Spaniards, under Morillo, 
immediately commenced a system of unlimited plun- 
der; this, had it been permitted, would have raised 
the people en masse against the invaders, and th 
Duke would have found advance impossible. He, 
therefore, repressed every oeat at plunder, and 
actually sent the Spaniards back to _ rather 
than suffer it to continue. The Spaniards wished to 
resist his commands, but Lord Wellington being 
firm, they were obliged to obey. 

A sullen disobedience followed this correspond- 
ence for the moment; but the plundering system was 
soon renewed; and this, with the mischief already 
done, was sufficient to rouse the inhabitants of Bi- 
darry as well as those of Val de Baygorry into action. 
They commenced and continued a partisan warfare, 
until Lord Wellington, incensed by their activity, is- 
sued a proclamation, calling upon them to take arms 
openly and join Soult, or stay peaceably at home, 
‘declaring that he would otherwise burn their villages 
and hang ail the tnhabitants. "Thus it appeared, that 
notwithstanding all the outcries made against the 
French for resorting to this system of repressing the 
warfare of peasants in Spain, it was considered by 
the English general both justifiable and necessary.’ 
—(Vol. vi. p. 421.) Now, whether it was justifia- 
ble is just the question. Is such the established rule 
among civilized nations? Is it the rule which, for 
the sake of mankind, ought to be adopted? This 
assuredly is a perplexing question—not easily an- 
swered—but deserving the best attention and most 
serious inquiry on the part both of jurists and states- 
men. It is, moreover, eminently a practical ques- 
tion; for no war can arise without the point coming 
| immediately for decision; and misery without limit 
may be the result of an incorrect determination. 

Colonel Napier, while relating the exploits of the 
opposing armies, could not fail, as a soldier, to do 
justice to our great adversary Napoleon, as well as 
to his rival. Tie occasion was fitting, and the his- 
torian equal to the task, for an elaborate and gener- 
ous estimate of the relative merits of these two creat 
masters of modern warfare. Into the truth of Colo- 
nel Napier’s opinions respecting the general merits 
of Napoleon, we shall not now inquire, though we 
cannot but fancy that the surpassing genius of the 
captain has somewhat biassed the historian’s judg- 
ment of the man and the sfafesman. But Colonel 
Napier was far too sagacious not to perceive the 
wonderful capacity of this great soldier ; and far too 
honest not openly to avow his admiration even of an 
enemy. A soldier himself, learned in his art, in- 
structed too above most other men as to the peculiar 
cireumstances of the case before him, his judgment 
‘upon the character and capacity both of Napoleon 
| and his great opponent, will, in all coming time, be 
looked to with deference and respect. No narrow 
prejudice of national hostility has led him to carp at 
or depreciate Napoleoi’s greatness; no pretended 
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NAPIER’S HISTORY OF 
liberality has blinded his judgment when giving the 


measure of his illustrious rival’s powers. English 


literature can offer us few examples which surpass, | 


in aut that renders literature valuable, the closing 
chapter of t work, which contains the com- 
yarison and estimate of which we are here speaking ; 
and which, were we not now coerced by our narrow 
limits, we should extract as an example of the histo- 
rian’s style of thought, feeling, and expression. 

Of the two instrumeuts wielded by these masters 
of their art, namely, an English and a French army 
—Colonel Napier has spoken with the knowledge 
and with the enthusiasm of a soldier. The differ- 
ences, and the peculiar excellencies of each, are 
pointed out with a sagacity and precision that long 
experience and accurate knowledge could alone sup- 


this ere 


ply, and with that fairaess and candour which al- 


ways belengs to a generous and exalted spirit. Had 
the writers of both nations, when treating of this 
subject, so rife of prejudice, and hate, and national 
antipathy, always adopted the same tone of genero- 
sity and respect, we should not now have to lament 
the ill feeling and suppressed rancour that still seems 
to rankle in the minds of both people. No man can 
rise from the perusal of Colonel Napier’s history 
without perceiving that his own mind has been influ- 
enced by the generous chivalry of the historian. The 
reader finds therein no tendency to contemn or to 
hate our great rivals in arms; no desire to depreciate 
their valour or military capacity; no bitter feeling of 
national animosity ; for he is taught to know that, 
if we ourselves be worthy for courage, for daring en- 


terprise, for patient suffering, we have ever found in | 


the French a foe worthy as ourselves in all the vir- 
tues of a soldier ;—that throughout the long war de- 
scribed, a rich harvest of honour,was reaped by both 
people, while none was lost by either. | 


(too constant indeed) between England and France. 


Neither nation would now have believed that aught | 


was wanting to the full establishment of its military 


renown, or that for its glory any further deeds of arms | 


were necessary. Mutual respect for the great achiev- 
ments and great qualities of each other, would have 
begotten permanent mutual regard , and an assured 
and continuous peace would lead to a noble emula- 
tion in those arts which conduce at once to the hap- 
piness as well as the glory of a people. A scientific 
history of war, proves beyond all doubt or cavil, that 
fortune domincers over war ; and a moral may thence 
be derived which might conduce to peace and good- 
will among all nations. If fortune be supreme, vic- 
tory is not the true test of merit—defeat is no proof 


either of want of valour or of skill—the bravest may | 


fail, the most far-sighted and skilful may have the 
wisest councils crossed and thwarted by the merest 
stroke of chance. The blind decrees of fate do not 
award the palm of merit as of victory: nor is merit 
to be determined by the vulgar test of success. No 
one who follows the history of the armies of France, 
in their struggle for the Peninsula, can fail to honour 
the valour of their soldiers, the skill of most of the 
commanders who led them; or be blind to the all- 
pervading genius, and the almost superhuman saga- 
city, prudence, and forethought, of their chief. Why 
then should an Englishman be taught to entertain 
any feeling but that of respect and admiration for the 


thad been | 
well for the world if such were always the feelings | 
created by those who have treated of the hostilities | 
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nation which sent these armies forth? or why should 
England and France still continue to be hostile, be- 
cause a quarter of a century since their gallant armies 
| waged a,war with each other, wherein both gave 
great and equal proofs of valour and of skill? No mat- 
ter what was the issue, each nation proved itself a 
foe well worthy of the other—and mutual worth 
should beget regard, not rancour. 
| Itis doubtless fitting that there should be some 
amongst us who look forward to, and propose to pre- 
pare men’s minds for, that happy time when war 
shallcease among men. It is also proper that there 
should be others, who, regarding the world in its pre- 
sent state of hostility, seek to raise, as much as our 
| nature will permit, the character of that necessary 
institution, an mp BE pm however much we 
may deplore the necessity ;) and to render it a school 
of honour, of noble aspirations, and generous and ex- 
alted sentiments. Few have laboured in this voca- 
tion more steadfastly or more suceessfully than Colo- 
nel Napier; and no sentiment evinced throughout 
his work does him greater honour, than his generous 
sympathy for the patient, hard-working, brave, but 
obseure soldier, without whom and his rough virtues 
the general would vainly hope for glory, or his coun- 
try safety, On no occasion does the historian seek 
to palliate or to hide the faults of the soldier; but 
/admitting all that can be fairly charged against him, 
he still challenges for him the highest place, as his 
| just due for the soldierly virtues which, when rightly 
formed and properly commanded, he invariably 
evinces. It is the fashion among those who judge 
by hearsay and not experience, to call the British 
'common soldier a machine, endowed as a machine 
with great powers, but without the light of intellect 
| to guide or toexalthim. Colonel Napier, with gene- 
rous warmth, treats this assertion as a calumny re- 
sulting from prejudice and ignorance; and he still 
more warmly impugns the statement of the late Lord 
Melville, which we have heard repeated, that a vil- 
lain makes none the worse a soldier. ‘To be an effi- 
| cient soldier, a man must be patient under suffering, 
forbearing, able to resist temptations, quick to com- 
prehend commands, and ready of resource so that he 
| may effectively obey them: add to these qualities, 
courage and enterprise; and it does indeed seem 
strange, that a villain should put aside his nature in 
order to assume them! If it really so happen, then 
does he, by becoming a good soldier, cease to be a 
villain. But there is no truth in the saying. Time 
is required to form the habits absolutely necessary 
| for the soldier; these habits are virtuous habits; just 
so much as aman acquires them, he becomes a good 
| soldier—and exactly in the same degree is he the 
opposite of a villain. A mere burst of valour, the 
daring recklessness of which might lead a villain 
|to rush into action, and perform therein great deeds 
of courage—this is not that sedate and steadfast 
habit which is necessary for the veteran soldier. 
Any bold bad man may fight through one day of bat 
| tle ; but a well-trained soldier can alone, with honour 
to himself and utility to his country, perform the ar- 
duous duties attendant on a long campaign. Short- 
| Sighted is the policy that would seek to degrade this 
character. The interest of all would teach us to exalt, 
| ennoble, and purify it; to foster that enthusiasm which 
flings a radiant glory over the path of the soldier 
and to make him feel that honour, his chief reward, 
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is attainable by all; and then most surely to be won, | there are noble natures among the poor who fight for 
when by great deeds most deserved. If, without | a glory not given by a Gazette; and love their coun- 
this exciting hope, the British soldier has performed | try’s honour, even though that country be ungrate- 
those feats of valour here recorded, how great must/ful. It is the duty of all to see that such a spirit is 
be his spirit, how quick of impulse to good, how pa- | not assailed by calumny. Colonel Napier has de- 
tient, how forbearing! Let no gross natures mea-| termined that the great deeds to which it has given 
sure his worth by theirown. To those who fancy | birth, shall not be forgotten for want of an appropri- 
that plunder and pay are his coveted reward, his 4 ate record. 

ing must appear madness, his patience folly; but 
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Waar can glory’s voice requite Or a school-boy rough once more, 
For the smiles of Beauty lost— Resting ’neath the play-ground tree, 
Feeling’s tranquil summer night— O’er some famous ballad pore 
But an ocean tempest-tost ? With alternate gloom and glee’ 
What is Fame’s more generous meed 
When the spells of Youth are fled, 
And the praise we most might heed 
Slumbers with the silent dead? 


Mountains—valleys—fresh and green, 
Still in bright successien start; 
Friendship blesses every scene ; 
Hope enlarges every heart. 
Though I turn each classic page Ah! and then a troubled stream 
Plato’s visions—Homer’s lyre ;— Gushes through my lonely breast, 
Though the lore of every age And a lover's feverish dream 
Loftiests thoughts and themes inspire ;— P »rishes with all the rest! 
Deadly fair seem things remote, 
As the icy-temple’s glow ;— 
Time’s best treasures coldly float 
Down the past like wreathed snow! 


Perishes—save one bright smile, 
With an angel’s blessing given, 
Beaming on life’s sea the while, 
Though the star be fixed in heaven ! 
*Tis ambition’s sacrifice— And must all earth’s visions fly, 
Nights of waking—feverish days— Thus, as age to age succeeds '~ 
Health—pleasure—all the fatal price Child of Sorrow, Hope is nigh! 
Of a world’s unwilling praise. Child of Pleasure, see thy weeds! 
Still, in vain propitious gloom 
Nightly veils thy blanched cheek, 
Morning smiles on many a tomb, 
And of living joys will speak! 


Stern Reality appears, 
Treading with each form apace; 
Mocks our hopes—smiles at our fears— 
Tears the veil from every face! 
Oft uncall’d the sportive ray Fame perchance may come at last, 
Veils with dazzling light the page, But with features cold and wan, 
And in mockery seems to say, When life’s dream is all but past 
“ Waste not thus youth’s votive age!” Under Wisdom’s fearful ban. 


And those melancholy bells, : / R 
Ne’er to me with mirth endued, Then hail! the sunshine—hail the song! 


Wake a thousand dormant spells, And the merry bells of eve! 

Which the heart had oft subdued! While your spells the past prolong, 
To my harp the rest I leave: 
Straight will recreant Fancy fly Child of Gladness—child of Tears, 

To the scenes which childhood bless’d— Variable as April’s breath : 
Meet a parent’s kindling eye— Now thy hand in joy careers— 

By each form of love caress’d! Now it sweeps the chords of Death! 

Ww. G. A. 





TASTELESS BUILDINGS IN A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE. 


Aut is harmonious in this world of mirth, For nature’s face of light, and form of worth! 
And bright as maiden’s smile, till uncouth man, | Go, shut yourselves in cells, and ceaseless sue 
By his accursed apings, soils the plan For pardon, that your wantonness hath laid 
Of mystic nature, and with thoughts of earth These scars and blotches on the cheek of day: 
Alloys the golden gifts that take their birth Ask some benignant power to sweep away 
From a kind Heaven; and bids us sick’ning sean | _ Into oblivion’s all-engorging shade, 
A painted, spangled, staring courtesan, These monuments of frightfulness, and you! 
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COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar. With Biographical and | 
Critical Notices. By Lerou Henxr. 8vo. London: | 
1840. 


We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt. We 
form our judgment of him, indeed, only from events 
of universal notoriety—from his own works, and 
from the works of other writers, who have generally 
abused him in the most rancorous manner. But, | 
unless we are greatly mistaken, he is a very clever, 
a very honest, and a very good-natured man. We 
ean clearly discern, together with many merits, | 
many serious faults both in his writings and in his| 
conduct. But we really think that there is hardly a 
man living whose merits have been so grudgingly 
allowed, and whose faults have been so cruelly ex- 
piated. 

In some respects, Mr. Leigh Hunt is excellently 
qualified for the task which he has now undertaken. 
His style, in spite of its mannerism—nay, partly by 
reason of its mannerism—is well suited for light, 
garrulous, desultory ana, half critical, half biographi- 
cal. We do not always agree with his literary judg- 
ments; but we find in him what is very rare in our 
time—the power of justly appreciating and heartily 
enjoying good things of very different kinds. He 
can adore Shakspeare and Spenser without denying 
poetical genius to the author of * Alexander's Feast ;’ 
or fine observation, rich fancy, and exquisite humour 
to him who imagined *‘ Will Honeycomb’ and ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley.” He has paid particular atten- 


tion to the history of the English drama, from the 
age of Elizabeth down to our own time, and has 
every right to be heard with respect on that subject. 

The plays to which he now acts as introducer are, 
with few exceptions, such as, in the opinion of many 
very respectable people, ought not to be reprinted. 





In this opinion we can byno means concur. We can-| 
not wish that any work or class of works which hag | 
exercised a great influence on the human mind, and 
which illustrates the character of an important epoch | 
in letters, politics, and morals, should disappear | 
from the world. If we err in this matter, we err! 
with the gravest men and bodies of men in the em- 
pire, and especially with the Church of England, | 
and with the great schools of learning which are con- | 
nected with her. ‘The whole liberal education of 
our countrymen is conducted on the principle, that | 
no book which is valuable, either by reason of the 
excellence of its style, or by reason of the light 
which it throws on the history, polity, and manners | 
of nations, should be withheld from the student on | 
account of its impurity. The Athenian Comedies, 
in which there are scarcely a hundred lines together 
without some passage of which Rochester would 
have been ashamed, have been reprinted at the Pitt 
Press and the Clarendon Press, under the direction of 
syndics and delegates appointed by the Universities ; 
and have been illustrated with notes by reverend, 
very reverend, and right reverend commentators. 
Every year the most distinguished young men in the 
kingdom are examined by bishops and professors of 
divinity in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, and the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal. There is certainly some- 
thing a little ludicrous in the idea of a conclave of | 
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venerable fathers of the Church rewarding a lad for 
his intimate acquaintance with writings, compared 
with which the loosest tale in Prior is modest. But 
for our own part we have no doubt that the great 
societies which direct the education of the, English 
gentry, have herein judged wisely. It is unques- 
tionable that an extensive acquaintance with ancient 
literature enlarges and enriches the mind. It is un- 
questionable that a man whose mind has been thus 
enlarged and enriched, is likely to be far more useful 
to the state and to the church, than one who is un- 
skilled, or little skiiled in classical learning. On 
the other hand, we find it difficult to believe that, in 
a world so full of temptation as this, any gentleman, 
whose life would have been virtuous if he had not 
read Aristophanes and Juvenal, will be made vicious 
by reading them. A man who, exposed to all the 
influences of such a state of society as that in which 
we live, is yet afraid of exposing himself to the in- 
fluences of a few Greek or Latin verses, acts, we 
think much like the felon who begged the sheriffs 
to let him have an umbrella held over his head from 
the door of Newgate to the gallows, because it was 
a drizzling morning, and he was apt to take cold. 
The virtue which the world wants is a healthful 
virtue, not a valetudinarian virtue—a virtue which 
can expose itself to the risks inseparable from all 
spirited exertion—not a virtue which keeps out of 
the common air for fear of infection, and eschews the 
common food as too stimulating. It would be indeed 


| absurd to attempt to keep men from acquiring those 


qualifications which fit them to play their part in life 
with honour to themselves and advantage to their 
country, for the sake of preserving a delicacy which 
cannot be preserved—a delicacy which a walk from 
Westminster to the Temple is sufficient to destroy. 
But we should be justly chargeable with gross in- 
consistency, if, while we defend the policy which 
invites the youth of our country to study such wri- 
ters as Theocritus and Catullus, we were to set up a 
cry against a new edition of the ‘Country Wife,’ or 
the *Way of the World.’ The immoral English 
writers of the seventeenth century, are indeed much 
less excusable than those of Greece and Rome. But 
the worst English writings of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are decent, compared with much that has been 
bequeathed to us by Greece and Rome. Plato, we 
have little doubt, was a much better man than Sir 
George Etherege. But Plato has written things at 
which Sir George Etherege would have shuddered. 
Buckhurst and Sedley, even in those wild orgies at 


| the Cock in Bow Street, for which they were pelted 


by the rabble and fined by the Court of King’s 
Bench, would never have dared to hold such dis- 
course as passed between Socrates and Phedrus on 
that fine summer day, under the plane-tree, while the 
fountain warbled at their feet, and the cicadas 
chirped overhead. If it be, as we think it is, desira- 
ble that an English gentleman should be well in- 
formed touching the government and the manners of 
little commonwealths, which both in place and time 
are far removed from us—whose independence has 
been more than two thousand years extinguished, 
whose language has not been spoken for ages, and 
whose ancient magnificence is attested only by a few 
broken columns and friezes—much more must it be 
desirable that he should be intimately acquainted 
with the history of the public mind of his own coun 
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try; and with the causes, the nature, and the extent | 
of those revolutions of opinion and feeling, which, | 
during the last two centuries, have alternately raised | 
and depressed the standard of our national morality. | 
And knowledge of this sort is to be very sparingly 
gieaned from Parliamentary debates, from state | 
papers, and from the works of grave historians. It 
must either not be acquired at all, or it must be ac- 
quired by the perusal of the light literature which has 
at various periods been fashionable. We are there- 
fore by no means disposed to condemn this publica- 
tion, though we certainly cannot recommend the 
handsome volume* before us as an appropriate Christ- 
mas present for young ladies. 

We have said that we think the present publica- 
tion perfectly justifiable. But we can by no means 
agree with Mr. Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold that 
there is little or no ground for the charge of immo- 
rality so often brought against the literature of the 
Restoration. We do not blame him for not bringing 
to the judgment-seat the merciless rigour of Lord 
Angelo; but we really think that such flagitious and 
impudent offenders as those who are now at the bar, 
deserved at least the gentle rebuke of Escalus. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt treats the whole matter a little too much 
in the easy style of Lucio, and perhaps his exceeding 
lenity disposes us to be somewhat too severe. 

And yet, it is not easy to be too severe. For, in 
truth, this part of our literature is a disgrace to our 
language and our national character. It is clever, 
indeed, and very entertaining; but it is, in the most 
emphatic sense of the words, ‘ earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish.’ Its indecency, though perpetually such as is 
condemned, not less by the rules of good taste than 
by those of morality, is not, in our opinion, so dis- 

aceful a fault as its singularly inhuman spirit. 
We have here Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid 
and Ariosto, ‘graceful and humane,’ but with the 
iron eye and cruel sneer of Mephistopheles. We find 
ourselves in a world, in which the ladies are like 
very profligate, impudent, and unfeeling men, and in 
which the men are too bad for any place but Pande- 
monium or Norfolk Island. We are surrounded by 
foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether mill-stone, 
and tongues set on fire of hell. 

Dryden defended or excused his own offences, and 
those of his contemporaries, by pleading the example 
of the earlier English dramatists; and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt seems to think that there is force in the plea. 
We altogether differ from this opinion. The crime) 
charged is not mere coarseness of expression. 
The terms which are delicate in one age, become 
gross in the next. The diction of the English ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, is sometimes such as Addison 
would not have ventured to imitate; and Addison, 
the standard of purity in his own age, used many 
phrases which are now prescribed. Whether a thing 
shall be designated by a plain noun-substantive, or | 


* Mr. Moxon, its publisher, is well entitled to} 
commendation and support for having, by a series | 
of corresponding Reprints, (comprising the works of | 
the elder Dramatists,)—executed in a compendious | 


but very comely form, and accompanied with useful 

prolegomena—put it in the power of any one desir- | 
ous of such an acquisition, to procure, at a compara- | 
tively small cost, the noblest Dramatic Library in| 
the world. i 
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by a circumlocution, is mere matter of fashion. 
Morality is not at all interested in the question. But 
morality is deeply interested in this—that what is 
immoral shall not be presented to the imagination of 
the young and susceptible in constant connexion 
with what is attractive. For every person who has 
observed the operation of the law of association in 
his own mind, and in the minds of others, knows, 
that whatever is constantly presented to the imagi- 
nation in connexion with what is attractive, will 
commonly itself become attractive. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of indelicate writing in 
Fletcher and Massinger; and more than might be 


| wished even in Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, who 
are comparatively pure. But it is impossible to trace 


in their plays any systematic attempt to associate 
vice with those things which men value most and 
desire most, and virtue with every thing ridiculous 
and degrading. And such a systematic attempt we 
find in the whole dramatic literature of the genera- 
tion which followed the return of Charles the Second. 
We will take, as an instance of what we mean, a 
single subject of the highest importance to the hap- 
piness of mankind—conjugal fidelity. We can at 
present hardly call to mind a single English play, 
written before the civil war, in which the character 
of a seducer of married women is represented in a 
favourable light. We remember many plays in 
which such persons are baffled, exposed, covered 
with derision, and insulted by triumphant huebands. 
Such is the fate of Falstaff, with all his wit and 
knowledge of the world. Such is the fate of Brisac 
in Fletcher’s ‘Elder Brother’—and of Ricardo and 
Ubaldo, in Massinger’s * Picture.’ Sometimes, as in 
the ‘ Fatal Dowery,’ and ‘ Love’s Cruelty,’ the out- 
raged honour of families is repaired by a bloody 
revenge. If now and then the lover is represented 
as an accomplished man, and the husband as a per- 
son of weak or odious character, this only makes the 
triumph of female virtue the more signal; as in Jon- 


' son’s Celia and Mrs. Fitzdottrel, and in Fletcher's 


Maria. In general, we will venture to say, that the 
dramatists of the age of Elizabeth and James the 
First, either treat the breach of the marriage-vow as 
a serious crime—or, if they treat it as matter for 
laughter, turn the laugh against the gallant. 

On the contrary, during the forty years which fol- 
lowed the Restoration, the whole body of the drama- 
tists invariably represented adultery—we do not say 
as a peccadillo—we do not say as an error which the 
violence of passion may excuse—but as the calling 
of a fine gentleman—as a grace without whieh his 
character would be imperfect. It is as essential to 
his breeding and to his place in society that he should 
make love to the wives of his neighbours, as that he 
should know French, or that he should have a sword 
at his side. In all this there is no passion, and 
searcely any thing that can be called preference. 
The hero intrigues, just as he wears a wig; because, 
if he did not, he would be a queer fellow, a city 
prig, perhaps a Puritan. All the agreeable qualities 
are always given to the gallant. All the contempt 
and aversion are the portion of the unfortunate hus- 
band. Take Dryden for example; and compare 
Woodall with Brainsick, or Lorenzo with Gomez. 
Take Wycherley, and compare Horner with Pinch- 
wife. Take Vanbrugh, and compare Constant with 
Sir John Brute. Take Farquhar, and compare 
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Archer with Squire Sallen. Take Congreve, and 
compare Bellmour with Fondlewife, Careless with 
Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with Foresight, in all 
these esses, and in many more that might be named, 
the dramatist evidently dees his best to make the 
person who commits the injury graceful, sensible, 
and spirited ; and the person who suffers it a fool or 
a tyrant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a 
defence for this way of writing. ‘The dramatists of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century are not, ac- 
cording to him, to be tried by the standard of morality 
which exists, and ought to exist in real life. Their 
world is a conventional world. Their heroes and 


heroines belong, not to England, not to Christendom, | 


but to an Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, where 
the Bible and Burns’s Justice are unknown—where 
a prank which on this earth would be rewarded with 
the pillory, is merely matter for a peal of elvish 
lanchter. 
is admitted, be exceedingly bad men. But to predi- 
cate morality or immorality of the Horner of Wy- 


cherley, and the Careless of Congreve, is as absurd | 
as it would be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams. | 


They belong ‘ to the regions of pure comedy, where 
no cold moral reigns—when we are amongst them 
we are amongst a chaotic people. We are not to 
judge them by our usages. No reverend institutions 


are insulted by their proceedings, for they have none | 


among them. No peace of families is violated, for 
no family ties exist among them. There is neither 
right nor wrong—gratitude or its opposite—claim or 
duty—paternity or sonship.” 

This is, we believe, a fair summary of Mr. Lamb’s 
doctrine. We are sure that we do not wish to re- 
present him unfairly. For we admire his genius; 
we love the kind nature which appears in all his 
writings; and we cherish his memory as much as if 
we had known him personally. But we must plainly 
say that his argument, though ingenious, is altogether 
sophistical. 

Of course we perfectly understand that it is pos- 
sible for a writer to create a conventional world in 
which things forbidden by the Decalogue and the 
Statute Book shall be lawful, and yet that the exhi- 
bition may be harmless, or even edifying. For ex- 


mple, we suppose that the most austere critics 
would not aceuse Fenelon of impiety and immorality, 
n account of his Telemachus and his Dialogues of 


the Dead. In Telemachus and the Dialogues of the 
Dead, we have a false religion, and consequently a 
morality which is in some points incorrect. We 
have a right and a wrong, differing from the right 
md the wrong of real life. It is represented as the 
lirst duty of men to pay honour to Jove and Minerva. 
Philoeles, who employs his leisure in making graven 
images of these deities, is extolled for his piety in a 
way which contrasts singularly with the expressions 
of Isaiah on the same subject. The dead are judged 
1y Minos, and rewarded with lasting happiness for 
actions which Fenelon would have been the first to 
pronounce splendid sins. ‘The same may be said of 
Mr. Southey’s Mahommedan and Hindoo heroes and 
heroines. In Thalaba, to speak in derogation of the 
\rabian imposter is blasphemy—to drink wine is a 
crime—to perform ablutions, and to pay honour to 
the holy cities, are works of merit. In the Curse of 
Kehama, Kailyal is commended for her devotion to 
May, 1841.—Museum. 5 


A real Horner, a real Careless would, it | 
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| the statae of Mariataly, the goddess of the poor. 
But certainly no person will accuse Mr. Southey of 
having promoted or intended to promote either 
Islamism-or Brahminism. 
It is easy to see why the conventional worlds of 
Fenelon and Mr. Southey are unobjectionable. Ju 
the first place, they are utterly unlike the real worlé 
|in which we live. The state of society, the lawe 
‘even of the physical world, are so different from 
those with which we are familiar, that we cannot be 
shocked at finding the morality also very different 
Butin truth, the morality of these conventional worlds 
differs from the morality of the real world, only in 
| points where there is no danger that the real world 
will ever go wrong. ‘The generosity and docility of 
Telemachus, the fortitude, the modesty, the filial 
tenderness of Kailyal, are virtues of all ages and 
nations. And there was very little danger that the 
Dauphin would worship Minerva, or that an English 
damsel would dance with a bucket on her head be- 
fore the statue of Mariataly. 

The case is widely different with what Mr. Charles 
Lamb calls the conventional world of Wycherley 
and Congreve. Here the costume, the manners, the 
topics of conversation are those of the real town, and 
of the passing day. The hero is in all superficial 
accomplishments exactly the fine gentleman, whom 
every youth in the pit would gladly resemble. The 
heroine is the fine lady, whom every youth in the pit 
| would gladly marry. The scene is laid in some 
| place which is as well known to the audience as 

their own houses, in St. James’s Park, or Hyde 

| Park, or Westminster Hall. The lawyer bustles 
| about with his bag, between the Common Pleas and 
the Exchequer. The Peer calls for his carriage te 
go to the ‘House of Lords on a private bill. A hun- 
dred little touches are employed to make the ficti- 
tious world appear like the actual world. And the 
immorality is of a sort which never can be out of 
date, and which all the force of religion, law, and 
public opinion united can but imperfectly restrain. 

In the name of art, as well as in the name of 
virtue, we protest against the principle that the world 
of pure comedy is one into which no moral enters. 
If comedy be an imitation, under whatever conven- 
tions, of real life, how is it possible that it can have 
no reference to the great rule which directs life, and 
to feelings which are called forth by every incident 

of life? If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were cor- 
rect, the inference would be, that these dramatists 
did not in the least understand the very first principles 
of their craft. Pure landscape painting into which 
no light or shade enters, pure portrait painting into 
which no expression enters, are phrases less at 
variance with sound criticism, than pure comedy 
into which no moral enters. 

But it is not the fact, that the world of these dra- 
matists is a world into which no moral enters. 
Morality constantly enters into that world, a sound 
morality, and an unsound morality; the sound 
morality to be insulted, derided, associated with 
every thing mean and hateful; the unsound morality 
to be set off to every advantage, and inculeated by 
all methods, direct and indirect. It is not the fact 
that none of the inhabitants of this conventional 
world feel reverence for sacred institutions, and family 
ties. Fondlewife, Pinchwife, every person in short 








of narrow understanding, and disgusting manners, 
Serect Reviews. 41 
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expresses that reverence strongly. The heroes and 
heroines too, have a moral code of their own, an ex- 
ceedingly bad one; but not, as Mr. Charles Lamb | 
seems to think, a code existing only in the imagina- 
tion of dramatists. It is, on the contrary, a code 
actually received, and obeyed by great numbers of 
people. We need not go to Utopia or Fairyland to 
find them. ‘They are near at hand. Every night 
some of them play at the ‘hells’ in the Quadrant, 
and others pace the Piazza in Covent-Garden. 
Without flying to Nephelo-coceygia, or to the Court | 
of Queen Mab, we can meet with sharpers, bullies, 
hard-hearted impudent debauchees, and women 
worthy of such paramours. The morality of the 
‘Country Wife’ and the ‘Old Bachelor,’ is the 
morality, not, as Mr. Charles Lamb maintains, of an 
unreal world, but of a world which is a great deal 
too real. It is the morality, not of achaotic people, 
but of low town-rakes, and of those ladies whom the 
newspapers call ‘dashing Cyprians.’ And the 
question is simply, whether a man of genius, who 
constantly and systematically endeavours to make 
this sort of character attractive, by uniting it with 
beauty, grace, dignity, spirit, a high social position, 
popularity, literature, wit, taste, knowledge Of the 
world, brilliant success in every undertaking, does 
or does not make an ill use of his powers. We own 
that we are unable to understand how this question 
can be answered in any way but one. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, in justice to | 
the writers of whom we have spoken thus severely, | 
that they were, to a great extent, the creatures of | 
their age. And if it be asked why that age en-| 
couraged immorality which no other age would have | 
tolerated, we have no hesitation in answering that | 
this great depravation of the national taste was the | 
effect of the prevalence of Puritanism under the 
Commonwealth. 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion | 
is unquestionably within the competence of rulers. 
But when a government, not content with requiring | 
decency, requires sanctity, it oversteps the bounds | 
which mark its proper functions. And it may be | 
laid down as a universal rule, that a government 
which attempts more than it ought will perform less. | 
A lawgiver who, in order to protect distressed bor-| 
rowers, limits the rate of interest, either makes it| 
impossible for the objects of his care to borrow at all, | 
or places them at the mercy of the worst class of 
usurers. A lawgiver who, frem tenderness for | 
labouring men, fixes the hours of their work and the | 
amount of their wages, is certain to make them far| 
more wretched than he found them. And so a} 
government which, not content with repressing scan- 
dalous excesses, demands from its subjects fervent | 
and austere piety, will soon discover that, while ate | 
tempting to render an impossible service to the cause 
of virtue, it has in truth only promoted vice. 

For what are the means by which a government 
can effect its ends? ‘Two only, rewards and punish- 
ments ;—powerful means, indeed, for influencing the 
exterior act, but altogether impotent for the purpose 
of touching the heart. A public functionary who is 


told that he will be advanced if he is a devout | 
Catholic, and turned out of his place if he is not, of the great debt which mankind owes to the Puri- 


will probably go to mass every morning, exclude 


meat from his table on Fridays, shrive himself regu- | : great 
larly, and perhaps let his superiors know that he | But in the day of their power they committed one 
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wears a hair shirt next his skin. Under a Puritan 
government, a person who is apprised that piety is 
essential to thriving in the world, will be strict in 
the observance of the Sunday, or, as he will call it, 
Sabbath, and will avoid a theatre as if it wer 
plague-stricken. Such a show of religion as this, 
the hope of gain and the fear of loss will produce, at 
a week’s notice, in any abundance which a govern- 
ment may require. But under this show, sensuality, 


ambitions avarice, and hatred retain unimpaired 
power; and the seeming convert has only added to 


the vices of a man of the world ail the still darker 
vices which are engendered by the constant practic 
of dissimulation. ‘The truth cannot be long con- 
cealed. The public discovers that the grave persons 
who are proposed to it as patterns, are more utterly 
destitute of moral principle and of moral sensibility 
than avowed libertines. It sees that these Pharisees 
are further removed from real goodness than publi- 
cans and harlots. And, as usual, it rushes to the 
extreme opposite to that which it quits. It considers 
a high religious profession as a sure mark of mean- 
ness and depravity. On the very first day on which 
the restraint of fear is taken away, and on which men 
can venture to say what they feel, a frightful peal of 
blasphemy and ribaldry proclaims that the short- 
sighted policy which aimed at making a nation of 
saints has made a nation of scoffers. 

It was thus in France about the beginning of th: 
eighteenth century. Louis the Fourteenth in his old 
age became religious, and determined that his sub- 
jects should be religious too—shrugged his shoulders 
and knitted his brows if he observed at his levee or 
near his dinner-table any gentleman who neglected 
the duties enjoined by the church—and rewarded 
piety with blue ribands, invitations to Marli, govern- 
ments, pensions, and regiments. Forthwith Ver 
sailles became, in every thing but dress, a convent. 
The pulpits and confessionals were surrounded by 
swords and embroidery. The marshals of France 
were much in prayer; and there was hardly one 
among the dukes and peers who did not carry good 
little books in his pocket, fast during Lent, and com- 
municate at Easter. Madame de Maintenon, who 
had a great share in the blessed work, boasted that 
devotion had become quite the fashion. A fashion 
indeed it was; and like a fashion it passed away. 
No sooner had the old king been carried to St. Denis, 
than the whole court unmasked. Every man 
hastened to indemnify himself, by the excess of 
licentiousness and impudence, for years of mortifica- 
tion. The same persons who, a few months before, 
with meek voices and demure looks, had consulted 
divines about the state of their souls, now surrounded 
the midnight table, where, amidst the bounding of 
champagne corks, a drunken prince, enthroned be- 
tween Dubois and Madame de coer tty hiecoughed 
out atheistical arguments and obscene jests. ‘The 
early part of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth had 
been a time of license; but the most dissolute men 
of that generation would have blushed at the orgies 
of the Regency. 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the 
Great Civil War. We are by no means unmindful 














































tans of that time, the deliverers of England, the 
founders of the great American Commonwealths. 
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great fault, which left deep and lasting traces in the 
national character and manners. They mistook the 
end and overrated the force of government. They 
determined not merely to protect religion and public 
morals from insult—an object for which the civil 
sword, in discreet hands, may be beneficially em- 
ployed—but to make the people committed to their 
rule traly devout. Yet if they had only reflected on 
events which they had themselves witnessed, and 
in which they had themselves borne a great part, 
they would have seen what was likely tobe the re- 
sult of their enterprise. ‘They had lived under a 
vernment which, during a long course of years, did 
all that could be done, by lavish bounty and by rigo- 
rous punishment, to enforce conformity to the doe- 
trine and discipline of the Church of England. No 
person suspected of hostility to that church had the 
smallest chance of obtaining favour at the court of 
Charles. Avowed dissent was punished by impri- 
sonment, by ignominious exposure, by cruel mutila- 
tions, and by ruinous fines. And the event had been 
that the Church had fallen, and had, in its fall, drag- 
ged down with ita monarchy which had stood six 
hundred years. ‘The Puritan might have learned, if 
from nothing else, yet from his own recent victory, 
that governments which attempt things beyond their 
reach are likely not merely to fail, but to produce an 
effect directly the opposite of that which they con- 
template as desirable . 

All this was overlooked. The saints were to in- 
herit the earth. The theatres were closed. The fine 
arts were placed under absurd restraints. Vices 
which had never before been even misdemeanors 
were made capital felonies. And it was solemnly 
resolved by Parliament, ‘ that no person shall be em- 
ployed but such as the House shall be satisfied of his 
real godliness.” The pious assembly had a Bible 
lying on the table for reference. If they had con- 
sulted it they might have learned that the wheat and 
the tares grow together inseparably, and must either 
be spared together or rooted up together. To know 
whether a man was really godly was impossible. 
But it was easy to know whether he had a plain 
dress, lank hair, no starch in his linen, no gay furni- 
ture in his house; whether he talked through his 
nose, and showed the whites of his eyes; whether 
he named his children Assurance, Tribulation, or 


Maher-shalal-hash-baz—whether he avoided Spring | 
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tion—there would have been a great relaxation of 
manners. Before the Revolution many signs indi- 
cated that a period of license was at hand. The Re- 
storation érushed, for a time, the Puritan party, and 
laced supreme power in the hands of a libertine. 
“he political counter-revolution assisted the moral 
counter-revolution, and was in turn assisted by it. 
A period of wild and desperate dissoluteness follow- 
ed. Even in remote manor-houses and hamlets the 
change was in some degree felt; but in London the 
outbreak of debauchery was appalling. And in Lon- 
don the places most deeply infected were the palace, 
the quarters inhabited by the aristocracy, and the 
Inns of Court. It was on the support of these parts 
of the town that the playhouses depended. The cha- 
racter of the drama became conformed to the charac- 
ter of its patrons. The comic poet was the mouth- 
piece of the most deeply corrupted part of a corrupt- 
ed society. And in the plays before us, we find, 
distilled and condensed, the essential spirit of the 
fashionable world during the anti-puritan reaction. 

The Puritan had affected formality; the comic 
poet laughed at decorum. The Puritan had frowned 
at innocent diversions; the comic poet took under 
his patronage the most flagitious excesses. The Pu- 
ritan had canted: the comic poet blasphemed. The 
Puritan had made an affair of gallantry felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy ; the comic poet represented it 
as an honourable distinction. The Puritan spoke 
with disdain of the low standard of popular morality ; 
his life was regulated by a far more rigid code; his 
virtue was sustained by motives unknown to men 
of the world. Unhappily it had been amply proved 
in many cases, and might well be suspected in many 
more, that these high pretensions were unfounded. 
Accordingly, the fashionable circles, and the comic 
poets who were the spokesmen of those circles, took 
up the notion that all professions of piety and integ- 
rity were to be construed by the rule of contrary ; 
that it might well be doubted whether there was such 
a thing as virtue in the world; but that, at all events, 
a person who affected to be better than his neigh- 
bours was sure to be a knave. 

In the old drama there had been much that was 
reprehensible. But whoever compares even the least 
decorous plays of Fletcher with those contained in 
the volume before us, will see how much the profli- 
gacy which follows a period of overstrained auste- 


Garden when in town, and abstained from hunting | rity goes beyond the profligacy which precedes such 
and hawking when in the country—whether he ex-| a period. The nation resembled the demoniac in the 
pounded hard scriptures to his troop of dragoons, and | New Testament. The Puritans boasted that the un- 


talked in a committee of ways and means about seek- 
ing the Lord. 


be applied ° 


clean spirit was cast out. The house was empty, 


These were tests which could easily | swept, and garnished, and for a time the expelled te- 
The misfortune was, that they were | nant wandered through dry places, seeking rest and 


tests which proved nothing. Such as they were, | finding none. But the force of the exorcism was 


they were employed by the dominant party. 


° . | 
the consequence was, that a crowd of impostors, In | 
every walk of life, began to mimic and to caricature | 


And | spent. 


The fiend returned to his abode; and re- 
turned not alone. He took to him seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself. They entered in, and 


what were then regarded as the outward signs of | dwelt together: and the second possession was worse 


sanctity. The nation was not duped. The res- 
traints of that gloomy time were such as would have 


| 


than the first. 
We will now, as far as our limits will permit, pass 


been impatiently borne, if imposed by men who | in review the writers to whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has 


were universally believed to be saints. 


Those res- | introduced us. 


Of the four, Wycherley stands, we 


traints became altogether insupportable when they think, last in literary merit, but first in order of time, 
were known*to be kept up for the profit of hypocrites. | and first, beyond all doubt, in immorality. 


It is quite certain that, even if the Royal Family had | 


WiunuiamWycuertey was born in 1640. He was 





never returned—even if Richard Cromwell or Henry | the son of a Shropshire gentleman of old family, and 
Cromwell had been at the head of the administra-' of what was then accounted a good estate. The pro- 























perty was estimated at £600 a-year, a fortune which, 
among the fortunes of that time, probably ranked as 
a fortune of £2000 a-year auld rank in our days. 

William was an infant when the civil war broke 
out; and, while he was still in his radiments, a pres- 
byterian hierarchy and a republican government were 
established on the ruins of the ancient church and 
throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was attached to the 
royal cause, and was not disposed to entrust the edu- 
cation of his heir to the solemn Puritans who now 
ruled the universities and public schools. Accord- 
ingly the young gentleman was sent, at fifteen, to 
France. He resided some time in the neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Montausier, chief of one of the noblest 
races of Touraine. ‘The duke’s wife, a daughter of 
the house of Rambouillet, was a finished specimen 
of those talents and accomplishments for which her 
house was celebrated. The young foreigner was in- 
troduced to the splendid circle which surrounded the 
duchess, and there he appears to have learned some 
good and some evil. Ina few years he returned to 
this country, a fine gentleman and a Papist. His 
conversion, it may safely be affirmed, was the effect, 
not of any strong impression on his understanding or 
feelings, but partly of intercourse with an agreeable 
society in which the Church of Rome was the fa- 
shion ; and partly of that aversion to Calvinistic aus- 
terities, which was then almost universal among 
young Englishmen of parts and spirit, and which, at 
one time, seemed likely to make one half of them 
Catholics, and the other half Atheists. 

But the Restoration came. The universities were 
again in loyal hands; and there was reason to hope 
that there would be again a national church fit fora 
gentleman. Wycherley became a member of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and abjured the errors of the Church 
of Rome. The somewhat equivocal glory of turning, 
for a short time, a very good-for-nothing Papist into 
a very good-for-nothing Protestant, is ascribed to 
Bishop Barlow. 

Wycherley left Oxford without taking a degree, 
and entered at the Temple, where he lived gaily for 
some years, observing the humours of the town, en- 
joying its pleasures, and picking up just as much 
law as was necessary to make the character of a pet- 
tifogging attorney, or of a litigious client entertain- 
ing in a comedy. 

From an early age he had been in the habit of 
amusing himself by writing. Some wretched lines 
of his on the Restoration are still extant. Had he 
devoted himself to the making of verses, he would 
have been nearly as far below Tate and Blackmore 
as ‘l'ate and Blackmore are below Dryden. His only 
chance for renown would have been, that he might 
have occupied a niche, in a satire, between Flecknoe 
and Settle. There was, however, another kind of 
composition in which his talents and aequirements 
qualified him to succeed; and to that he judiciously 
betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say, that he wrote * Love 
in a Wood’ at nineteen, the ‘Gentleman Dancing- 
Master,” at twenty-one, the * Plain Dealer’ at twenty- 
five, and the ‘Country Wife’ at one or two and 
thirty. We are incredulous, we own, as to the truth 
of this story. Nothing that we know of Wycherley 
leads us to think him incapable of sacrificing truth 


to vanity. And his memory in the decline of his 
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| powers. 


(of thirty. 


life played him such strange tricks, that we might. 
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question the correctness of his assertion, without 
throwing any imputation on his veracity. It is 
certain that none of his plays were acted till 1672, 
when he gave ‘Love in a Wood’ to the public. It 
seems improbable that he should resolve, on so im- 
portant an occasion as that of a first appearance 
before the world, to run his chance with a feeb 
piece, written before his talents were ripe, before his 
style was formed, before he had looked abroad into 
the world ; and this when he had actually in his desk 
two highly-finished plays, the fruit of his matured 
When we look minutely at the pieces 
themselves, we find in every part of them reason to 
suspect the accuracy of Wycherley’s statement. In 
the first scene of ‘Love in a Wood,’ to go no fur- 
ther, we find many passages which he could not have 
written when he was nineteen. ‘There is an allusion 
to gentiemen’s periwigs, which first came in fashion 
in 1663; an allusion to guineas, which were first 
struck in 1663; an allusion to the vests which 
Charles ordered to be worn at court in 1666; an allu- 
sion to the fire of 1666; and several allusions to po- 
litical and ecclesiastical affairs which must be 
assigned to times later than the year of the Restora- 
tion—to times when the government and the city 
were opposed to each other, and when the Presbyte- 
rian ministers had been driven from the parish 
churches to the conventicles. But it is needless to 
dwell on particular expressions. The whole air and 
spirit of the piece belong to a period subsequent to 
that mentioned by Wycherley. As to the ¢ Plain 
Dealer,’ which is said to have been written when he 
was twenty-five, it contains one scene unquestiona- 
bly written after 1675, several which are Jater than 
1668, and searcely a line which can have been com- 
posed before the end of 1666. 

Whatever may have been the age at which Wy- 
cherley composed his plays, it is certain that he did 
not bring them before the public till he was upwards 
In 1672, ‘Love in a Wood’ was acted 
with more success than it deserved, and this event 
produced a great change in the fortunes of the author. 
The Duchess of Cleveland cast her eyes upon him, 
and was pleased with his appearance. This aban- 
doned woman, not content with her compleisant 
husband, and her royal keeper, lavished her fondness 
on a crowd of paramours of all ranks, from dukes to 
rope-dancers. In the time of the commonwealth, 
she commenced her career of gallantry; and termina- 
ted it under Anne, by marrying, when a great-grand- 
mother, that worthless fop, Beau Fielding. It is not 
strange that she should have regarded Wycherley 
with favour. His figure was commanding, his 
countenance strikingly handsome, his lock and de- 
portment full of grace and dignity. He had, as Pope 
said long after, *the true nobleman look;’ the look 
which seems to indicate superiority, and a not un- 
becoming consciousness of superiority. His hair 
indeed, as he says in one of his poems, was prema- 
turely grey. But in that age of periwigs, this mis- 
fortune was of little importance. The Duchess 
admired him, and proceeded to make love to him, 
after the fashion of the coarse-minded and shameless 
circle to which she belonged. In the Ring, when 
the crowd of beauties and fine gentlemen was thick- 
est, she put her head out of her coach-window and 
bawled to him— Sir, you are a rascal; you are a 
villain;’ and, if she is not belied, added another 
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phrase of abuse which we will not quote, but of 
which we may say, that it might most justly have 
been applied to her own children. Wycherley called 
on her grace the next day, and with great humility 
begged to know in what way he had been so unfor- 
tunate as to disoblige her. Thus began an intimacy 
from which the poet probably expected wealth and 
honours. Nor were such expectations unreasonable. 
A handsome young fellow about the court, known 
by the name of Jack Churchill, was, about the same 
time, so lucky as to become the object of a short- 
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fessional education. Young men of rank, who were 
hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze, served on 
board of the king’s ships, sometimes with commis- 
sions, ahd sometimes as volunteers. Mulgrave, 
Dorset, Rochester, and many others, left the play- 
houses and the Mal! for hammocks and salt pork; 
and, ignorant as they were of the rudiments of naval 
service, showed at least, on the day of battle, the 
courage which is seldom wanting in an English gen- 
tleman. All good judges of maritime affairs, ecom- 
plained that, under this system, the ships were 


lived fancy of the Duchess. She had presented him | grossly mismanaged; and that the tarpaulins con- 
with £4500; the price, in all probability, of some | tracted the vices, without acquiring the graces of the 
title or some pardon. The prudent youth had lent! court. But on this subject, as on every other, the 
the money on high interest, and on landed security ; | government of Charles was deaf to all remonstrances, 
and this judicious investment was the beginning of | where the interests or whims of favourites were con- 
the most splendid private fortune in Europe. Wy-| cerned. Wycherley did not choose to be out of the 
cherley was not so lucky. The partiality with which | fashion. He embarked, was present at a battle, and 
the great lady regarded him, was indeed the talk of | celebrated it, on his return, in a copy of verses too 





the whole town; and sixty years later, old men who 
remembered those days, told Voltaire that she often 
stole from the court to her lover’s chambers in the 
Temple, disguised like a — girl, with a straw 
hat on her head, pattens on her feet, and a basket in 
her hand. The poet was indeed too happy and 
proud to be discreet. He dedicated to the Duchess 
the play which had led to their acquaintance, and in 
the dedication expressed himself in terms which 
could not but confirm the reports that had gone 
abroad. But at Whitehall such an affair was re- 
garded in no serious light. The lady was not afraid 


to bring Wycherley to court, and to introduce him to | 
a pee society, with which, as far as appears, he | 
The easy king, who al-| 


had never before mixed. 
lowed to his mistresses the same liberty which he 
claimed for himself, was pleased with the conversa- 
tion and manners of his new rival. So high did 


Wycherley stand in the royal favour, that once, 
when he was confined by a fever to his lodgings in| 


Bow Street, Charles, who, with all his faults, was 
certainly a man of a social and affable disposition, 
called on him, sat by his bed, advised him to try 
change of air, and gave him a handsome sum of 
money to defray the expense of the journey. Buck- 
ingham, then master of the horse, and one of that 
infamous ministry known by the name of the Cabal, 
had been one of the Duchess’s innumerable para- 
mours. He at first showed some symptoms of jea- 
lousy ; but soon, after his fashion, veered round from 
anger to fondness, and gave Wycherley a commis- 
sion in his own regiment, and a place in the royal 
household. j 

It would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory not to 
mention here the only good action, as far as we 
know, of his whole life. He is said to have made 
great exertions to obtain the patronage of Bucking- 
ham for the illustrious author of ‘ Hudibras,’ who was 
now sinking into an obscure grave, neglected by a 
nation proud of his genius, and by a court which he 
had served too well. His Grace consented to see 
poor Butler; and an appointment was made. But 


unhappily two pretty women passed by; the volatile 
Duke ran after them; the opportunity was lost, and 
could never be regained. 

The seeond Dutch war, the most disgraceful war 
in the whole history of England, was now raging. 
It was not in that age considered as by any means 
necessary that a naval officer should receive a pro-| 


| bad for the bellman. 
| About the same time, he brought on the stage his 
second piece, the ‘Gentleman Dancing-Master.’ 
The biographer says nothing, as faras we remember, 
about the fate of this play. There is, however, rea- 
| son to believe, that, though certainly far superior to 
* Love in a Wood,’ it was not equally successful. It 
| was first tried at the west end of the town, and, as 
| the poet confessed, ‘ would scarce do there.’ It was 
then performed in Salisbury Court, but, as it should 
seem, with no better event. For, in the prologue to 
the ‘Country Wife,’ Wycherley described himself as 
‘the late so baffled seribbler.’ 

In 1675, the * Country Wife’ was performed with 
brilliant success, which, in a literary point of view, 
was not wholly unmerited. For, though one of the 
most profligate and heartless of human compositions, 
it is the elaborate production of a mind, not indeed 
rich, original, or imaginative, but ingenious, obser- 
vant, quick to seize hints, and patient of the toil of 
polishing. 
| ‘The ‘ Plain Dealer,’ equally immoral and equally 
| well written, appeared in 1677. At first this piece 
| pleased the people less than the critics; but after a 
| time its unquestionable merits, and the zealous sup- 

port of Lord Dorset, whose influence in literary and 
| fashionable society was unbounded, established it in 
| the public favour. 
| The fortune of Wycherley was now in the zenith, 
and began to decline. A long life was still before 
him. But it was destined to be filled with nothing 
but shame and wretchedness, domestic dissensions, 
| literary failures, and pecuniary embarrassments. 
The king, who was looking about for an accom- 
plished man to conduct the education of his natural 
json, the young Duke of Richmond, at leneth fixed 
on Wycherley. The poet, exulting in his good 
j luck, went down to amuse himself at Tunbridge; 
| looked into a bookseller’s shop on the Pantiles, and 
to his great delight, heard a handsome woman ask 
| for the *Plain Dealer,’ which had just been pub- 
lished. He made acquaintance with the lady, who 
proved to be the Countess of Drogheda, a gay young 
| widow, with an ample jointure. 
with his person and his wit; and, after a short flirta- 
tion, agreed to become his wife. Wycherley 
to have been apprehensive that this connexion might 
not suit well with the king’s plans respecting the 
Dukeof Richmond. He accordingly prevailed or 
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the lady to consent to a private marriage. All came 
out. Charles thought the conduct of Wycherley 
both disrespectful and disingenuous. Other causes 
probably assisted to alienate the sovereign from the 
subject who had lately been so highly favoured. 
Buckingham was 
committed to the Tower; not, as Mr. Leigh Hunt 
supposes, on a charge of treason, but by an order of 
the House of Lords for some expressions which he 


had used in debate. Wycherley wrote some bad 


lines in praise of his imprisoned patron, which, if | 


they came to the knowledge of the king, would cer- 
tainly have made his majesty very angry. The 
favour of the court was completely withdrawn from 
the poet. An amiable woman, with a large fortune, 
might indeed have been an ample compensation for 
the But Lady Drogheda was ill-tempered, 
imperious, and extravagantly jealous. She had her- 
self been a maid of honour at Whitehall. She well 
knew in what estimation conjugal fidelity was held 
among the fine gentlemen there; and watched her 
town husband as assiduously as Mr. Pinchwife 
watched his country wife. The unfortunate wit 
was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends at a tavern 
opposite to his own house. But on such occasions 
the windows were always open, in order that her 
ladyship, who was posted on the other side of the 
street, might be satisfied that no woman was of the 
party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the unfor- 
tunate poet from this distress; but a series of disas- 
ters, in rapid suecession, broke down his health, his 
spirits, and his fortune. His wife meant to leave 
him a good property, and left him only a lawsuit. 
His father could not or would not assisthim. He 
was at length thrown into the Fleet, and languished 
there during seven years, utterly forgotten, as it 
should seem, by the gay and lively cirele of which 
he had been a distinguished ornament. In the ex- 
tremity of his distress he implored the publisher who 
had been enriched by the sale of his works, to lend 
him twenty pounds, and was refused. His come- 
dies, however, still kept possession of the stage, 
and drew great audiences, which troubled them- 
selves little about the situation of the author. At 
length, James the Seeond, who had now succeeded 
to the throne, happened to go to the theatre on an 
when the ‘Plain Dealer’ was acted. He 
was pleased by the performance, and touched by the 
fate of the writer, whom he probably remembered as 
one of the gayest and handsomest of his brother's 
The King determined to pay Wycher- 
the unfortunate poet a 
200 a year. This munificence, on the 
who was little in the habit of reward- 
it, and whose whole soul was de- 
to the interests of his church, raises in us a 

which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, pro- 

ry uncharitabl We cannot help suspect- 

3 at this time that Wycherl y returned 

nion of the Church of Rome. That he 

he communion of the Church of Rome 

. The date of his reeonversion, as far as 

yw, has never been mentioned by any biogra- 

We believe that, if we place it at this time, 

we do no injustice to the character, either of Wy- 
sherley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died; and his 
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| son, now past the middle of life, came to the family 
lestate. Still, however, he was not at his ease. His 
/embarrassments were great: his property was strictly 
|tied up; and he was on very bad terms with the 
| heir-at-law. He appears to have led, during a long 
course of years, that most wretched life, tlc life of 
an old boy about town. Expensive tastes with little 
money, and licentious appetites with declining vigor, 
were the just penance for his early irregularities. A 
severe illness had produced a singular effect on his 
intellect. His memory played him pranks stranger 
than almost any that are to be found in the history 
of that strange faculty. It seemed to be at once 
preternaturally strong and preternaturally weak. If 
a book was read to him before he went to bed, he 
would wake the next morning with his mind full of 
the thoughts and expressions which he had heard 
over night; and he would write them down, without 
in the least suspecting that they were not his own. 
In his verses the same ideas, and even the same 
words came over and over again several times in a 
short composition. His fine person bore the marks 
of age, sickness, and sorrow; and he mourned for 
his departed beauty with an effeminate regret. He 
could not look without a sigh at the portrait which 
Lely had painted of him when he was only twenty- 
eight; and often murmured, Quantum mutatus ab 
‘lo. He was still nervously anxious about his lite- 
rary reputation; and, not content with the fame 
which he still possessed as a dramatist, was deter- 
mined to be renowned as a satirist and an amatory 
poet. In 1704, after twenty-seven years of silence, 
he again appeared as an author. He put forth a 
large folio of miscellaneous verses, which, we be- 
lieve, has never been reprinted. Some of these 
pieces had probably deicetad through the town in 
manuscript. For, before the volume appeared, the 
critics at the coffee-houses very confidently predicted 
that it would be utterly coaiians and were in con- 
sequence bitterly reviled by the poet in an iil-written, 
foolish, and egotistical preface. The book amply 
vindicated the most unfavourable prophecies that 
had been hazarded. The style and versification are 
beneath criticism; the morals are those of Roches- 
ter. For Rochester, indeed, there was some excuse. 
When his offences against a decorum were com- 
mitted, he was a very young man, misled by a pre- 
vailing fashion. Wycherley was sixty-four. He 
had long outlived the times when libertinism was 
regarded as essential to the character of a wit and a 
gentleman. Most of the rising poets, like Addison, 
John Philips, and Rowe, were studious of decency. 
We can hardly conceive any thing more miserable 
than the figure which the ribald old man makes in 
the midst of so many sober and well-conducted 
youths. 

In the very year in which this bulky volume of 
obscene doggerel was published, Wycherley formed 
an acquaintance of a very singular kind. A little, 
pale, crooked, sickly, bright-eyed urchin, just turned 
of sixteen, had written some copies of verses, in 
which discerning judges could detect the promise of 
future eminence. There was, indeed, as yet nothing 
very striking or original in the conce ptions of the 
young poet. But he was already skilled in the art 
of metrical composition. His diction and his music 
were not those of the great old masters; but that 
| which his ablest contemporaries were labouring to 
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do, he already did best. His style was not richly | cut out a suit, but who had some skill in turning old 


poetical; but it was always neat, compact, and 
pointed. His verse wanted variety of pause, of 
swell, and of cadence; but it never grated on the 
ear by a harsh turn, or disappointed it by a feeble 


close. The youth was already free of the company of ; 


wits, and was greatly elated at being introduced to the 
author of the * Plain Dealer’ and the *‘ Country Wife.’ 

It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse 
which took place between Wycherley and Pope— 
between the representative of the age that was going 
out, and the representative of the age that was com- 
ing in—between the friend of Rochester and Buck- 
ingham, and the friend of Lyttleton and Mansfield. 
At first the boy was enchanted by the kindness and 
condescension of his new friend, haunted his door, 
and followed him about like a spaniel, from coffee- 
house to coffee-house. Letters full of affection, 
humility, and fulsome flattery were interchanged 
between the friends. But the first ardour of affec- 
tion could not last. Pope, though at no time scru- 


pulously delicate in his writings, or fastidious as to | 


the morals of his associates, was shocked by the 
indecency of a rake who, at seventy, was still the 
representative of the monstrous profligacy of the 
Restoration. As he grew older, as his mind ex- 
panded and his fame rose, he appreciated both him- 
self and Wycherley more justly. He felt a well- 
founded contempt for the old gentleman’s verses, and 
was at no great pains to conceal his opinion. Wy- 
cherley, on the other hand, though blinded by self- 
love to the imperfections of what he called his 
poetry, could not but see that there was an immense 
difference between his young companion’s rhymes 
and hisown. He was divided between two feelings. 
He wished to have the assistance of so skilful a 
hand te polish his lines; and yet he shrank from 
the humiliation of being beholden for literary assist- 


ance to a lad who might have been his grandson. | 


Pope was willing to give assistance; but was by 
no means disposed to give assistance and flattery 
too. He took the trouble to retouch whole reams 
of feeble stumbling verses, and inserted many 
vigorous lines, which the least skilful reader will 
distinguish in an instant. But he thought that 
by these services he acquired a right to express him- 
self in terms which would not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, become a youth when addressing a man 
of four times his age. In one letter, he tells Wy- 
cherley that, ‘the worst pieces are such as, to render 
them very good, would require almost the entire new 
writing of them.’ In another, he gives the following 
account of his corrections :—* Though the whole be 
as short again as at first, there is not one thought 
omitted but what is a repetition of something in your 
first volume, or in this very paper; and the versifi- 
eation throughout is, I believe, such as nobody can 
be shocked at. The repeated permission you give 
me of dealing freely with you, will, I hope, excuse 
what I have done; for, if I have not spared you 
when I thought severity would do you a kindness, 
I have not mangled you where I thought there was 
no absolute need of amputation.’ Wycherley con- 
tinued to return thanks for all this hacking and hew- 
ing; which was, indeed, of inestimable service to 
his compositions. But by degrees his thanks began 
to sound very like reproaches. In private, he is said 


to have described Pope as a person who could not 


coats. In his letters to Pope, while he acknow- 
ledged that the versification of his poems had been 
greatly jmproved, he spoke of the whole art of versi- 
fication with scorn, and sneered at those who pre- 
ferred sound to sense. Pope revenged himself for 
this outbreak of spleen by return of post. He had 
in his hands a volume of Wycherley’s rhymes, and 
he wrote to say that this volume was so full of faults 
that he could not correct it without completely de- 
facing the manuscript. ‘I am,’ he saidy ‘equally 
afraid of sparing you, and of offending you by too 
impudent a correction.’ This was more than flesh 
ia blood could bear: Wycherley reclaimed his 
papers, in a letter in which resentment shows itself 
plainly through the thin disguise of civility. Pope, 
glad to be rid of a troublesome and inglorious task, 
sent back the deposit; and, by way of a parting 
courtesy, advised the old man to turn his poetry into 
prose, and assured him that the publie would like 
his thoughts much better without his versification. 
Thus ended this memorable correspondence. 

Wycherley lived some years after the termination 
of the strange friendship which we have described. 
The last scene of his life was, perhaps, the most 
scandalous. ‘Ten days before his death, at seventy- 
five, he married a young girl, merely in order to in- 
jure his nephew—an act which proves that neither 
years, nor adversity, nor what he called his philoso- 
phy, nor either of the religions which he had at dif- 
ferent times professed, had taught him the rudiments 
of morality. He died in December, 1715, and lies 
in the vault under the church of St. Paul in Covent- 
Garden. 

His bride soon after married a Captain Shrimpton, 
who thus became possessed of a large collection of 
manuscripts. These were sold to a_ bookseller. 
They were so full of erasures and interlineations that 
no printer could decipher them. It was necessary 
tocall in the aid of a professed critic ; and Theobald, 
the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero of the first 
Dunciad, was employed to ascertain the true reading. 
In this way a volume of miscellanies in verse and 
prose was got up for the market. The collection 
derives all its value from the traces of Pope’s hand, 
which are every where discernible. 

Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly 
be necessary for us to say more. His fame as a 
writer rests wholly on his comedies, and chiefly on 
the lasttwo. Even as acomic writer, he was neither 
of the best school, nor highest in his school. He 
was in truth a worse Congreve. His chief merit, 
like Congreve, lies in the style of his dialogue. But 
the wit which lights up the ‘Plain Dealer’ and the 
‘Country Wife’ is pale and flickering, when com- 
pared with the gorgeous blaze which dazzles us 
almost to blindness in ‘Love for Love’ and the 
*Way of the World.’ Like Congreve—and, in- 
deed, even more than Congreve—Wycherley is 
ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety to the liveliness 
of his dialogue. The poet speaks out of the mouths 
of all his dunces and coxcombs, and makes them de- 
scribe themselves with a good sense and acuteness 
which puts them ona level with the wits and heroes, 
We will give two instances, the first which occur to 
us, from the ‘Country Wife.’ There are to be 
found in the world fools who find the society of old 
frieuds insipid, and who are always running after 
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new companions. Such a character is a fair subject 
for comedy. But nothing can be more absurd than 
to introduce a man of this sort saying to his com- 
rade—I can deny you nothing; for though I have 
known thee a great while, never go if I do not love 
thee as well as a new acquaintance.’ That town- 
iain, have always been rather a heartless 
iss, is true. But none of them, we will answer 
for it, ever said to a young lady to whom he was 
making love—* We wits rail and make love often 
as we have no aflections, so 


but to show our parts: 
we have no malice.’ 
Wycherley’s plays are said to have been the pro- 
duce of long and patient labour. The epithet of 
‘slow’ was early given to him by Rochester, and was 
frequently repeated. In truth, his mind, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, was naturally a very meagre 
soil, and was forced only by great labour and outlay 
to bear fruit, which, after all, was not of the highest 
flavour. He has scarcely more claim to originality 
than Terence. It is not too much to say, that there 
is hardly any thing of the least value in his plays, of 
which the hint is not to be found elsewhere. The 


best scenes in the ‘Gentleman Dancing-Master,’ 


were suggested by Calderon’s Maesfro de Danzar, 
not by any means one of the happiest comedies of 


the great Castilian poet. The ‘Country Wife’ is 
borrowed from the Ecole des Maris and the Ecole des 
Femmes. The groundwork of the * Plain Dealer’ is 
tiken from the Misanthrope of Moliere. One whole 
scene is almost translated from the Crilique de [ Ecole 
des Femmes; Fidelia is Shakspeare’s Viola stolen, 
and marred in the stealing; and the Widow Black- 
acre, beyond comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Racine’s Pilaideurs, 
talking the jargon of English instead of that of 
Ireneh chicane. 

The only thing original about Wycherley—the 
only thing which he could furnish from his own 
mind in inexhaustible abundance—was profligacy. 
It is curious to observe how every thing that he 


touched, however pure and noble, took in an instant | 


the colour of his own mind. Compare the Ecole des 
F’ inmes with the ‘Country Wife.’ Agnes is a sim- 
ple and amiable girl, whose heart is indeed full of 
love, but of love sanctioned by honour, morality, and 
re\iyion. Her natural talents are great. They have 
been hidden, and, as it might appear, destroyed by 
an edueation elaborately bad. But they are called 
forth into full energy by a virtuous passion. Her 
lover, while he adores her beauty, is too honest a man 
to abuse the confiding tenderness of a creature so 
charming and inexperienced. Wycherley takes this 
plot into his hands; and forthwith this sweet and 
graceful courtship becomes a licentious intrigue of 
the lowest and least sentimental kind, between an 
impudent London rake and the idiot wife of a 
country squire. We will not go into details. In 
trath, Wycherley’s indecency is protected against 
the crities as a skunk is protected against the hun- 
ters. It is safe, because it is too filthy to handle, 
and too noisome even to approach. 

It is the same with the ‘Plain Dealer.” How 
careful has Shakspeare been in ‘Twelfth Night,’ to 
preserve the dignity and delicacy of Viola, under 
her disguise! Even when wearinga page's doublet 
and hose, she is never mixed up with any transac- 
tion which the most fastidious mind could regard as 


) leaving a stain on her. She is employed by the 
| Duke on an embassy of love to Olivia; but on an 
embassy of the most honourable kind. Wycherley 
borrows Viola—and Viola forthwith becomes a pan- 
der of the basest sort. But the character of Manly 
is the best illustration of our meaning. Moliere ex- 
hibited in his misanthrope a pure end noble mind, 
which had been sorely vexed by the sight of perfidy 
and malevolence, disguised under the forms of polite- 
As every extreme naturally generates its con- 
trary, Alceste adopts a standard of good and evi! 
directly opposed to that of the society which sur- 
rounds him. Courtesy seems to him a vice; and 
those stern virtues which are neglected by the fops 
and coquettes of Paris, become too exclusively the 
objects of his veneration. He is often to blame; he 
is often ridiculous; but he is always a good man; 
and the feeling which he inspires is regret that a 
person so estimable should be so unamiable. Wry- 
cherley borrowed Alceste, and turned him—we 
guote the words of so lenient a critic as Mr. Leigh 
Hunt—into ‘a ferocious sensualist, who believed 
himself as great a rascal as he thought every body 
else.’ The surliness of Moliere’s hero is copied and 
earicatured. Butthe most nauseous libertinism, and 
the most dastardly fraud, are substituted for the 
purity and integrity of the original. And, to make 
the whole complete, Wycherley dees not seem to 
have been aware that he was not drawing the por- 
trait of an eminently honest man. Sodepraved was 
his moral taste, that, while he firmly believed he 
was producing a picture of virtue too exalted for the 
commerce uf this world, hg was really delineating 
the greatest rascal that is to be found, even in his 
own writings. 
| We pass a very severe censure on Wycherley, 
| when we say that it is a relief to turn from him to 
| Congreve. Congreve’s writings, indeed, are by no 
| means pure, nor was he, as far as we are able to 
judge, a warm-hearted cr high-minded man. Yet, 
in coming to him, we feel that the worst is over— 
that we are one remove further from the Restora- 
tion—that we are past the Nadir of national taste 
and morality. 
| Witi1am Conereve was born in 1670,* at Bard- 
| sey, in the neighbourhood of Leeds. His father, a 
| younger son of a very ancient Staffordshire family, 
had distinguished himself among the cavaliers in the 
civil war, was set down after the Restoration for the 
| Order of the Royal Oak, and subsequently settled in 
| Ireland, under the patronage of the Earl of Burlington. 
Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ire- 
land. He was sent to school at Kilkenny, and thence 
| went to the University of Dublin. is learning 
| does great honour to his instructors. From his 
| writings it appears, not only that he was well ac- 
| quainted with Latin literature, but that his know- 
ledge of the Greek poets was such as was not, in his 
| time, common even in a college. 
| When he had completed his aeademical studies, 
|he was sent to London to study the law, and was 
|entered of the Middle Temple. He troubled him- 
| self, however, very little about pleading or convey- 
aneing; and gave himself up to literature and society. 
| Two kinds of ambition early took possession of his 
| 
| * Mr. Leigh Hunt says 1669, 
'has misled him, 
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mind, and often pulled it in opposite directions. He 
was conscious of great fertility of thought, and 
power of ingenious combination. His lively con- 
versation, his polished manners, and his highly Te- 
spectable connexions, had obtained for him ready 
aceess to the best company. He longed to be a 
great writer. He longed to be a man of fashion. 
Kither object was within his reach. But could he 
secure both? Was there not something vulgar in 
letters—something inconsistent with the easy apa- 
thetic es of a man of the mode? Was it aristo- 
cratical to be confounded with creatures who lived 
in the cocklofts of Grub Street, to bargain with pub- 
lishers, to hurry printers’ devils, to squabble with 
managers, to be applauded or hissed by pit, boxes, and 
galleries? Could he forego the renown of being the 
first wit of his age? Could he attain that renown 
without sullying what he valued quite as much— 
his character for gentility? ‘The history of his life 
is the history of a conflict between these two im- 
pulses. In his youth the desire of literary fame had 
the mastery; but soon the meaner ambition over- 
powered the higher, and obtained supreme dominion 
over his mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great value, he pub- 
lished under the assumed name of ‘Cleophil.’ His 
second was the ¢Old Bachelor,’ acted in 1693, a play 
inferior indeed to his other comedies, but, in its own 
line, inferior to them alone. The plot is equally 
destitute of interest and of probability. The charac- 
ters are either not distinguishable, or are distinguished 
only by peculiarities of the most glaring kind. But 
the dialogue is resplendent with wit and eloquence— 
which indeed are so abundant that the fools come in 
for an ample share—and yet preserves a certain col- 
loquial air, a certain indescribable ease, of which 
Wycherley had given no example, and which Sheri- 
dan in vain attempted to imitate. The author, 
divided between pride and shame—pride at having 
written a good play, and shame at having done an 
ungentlemanlike thing—pretended that he had mere- 
ly scribbled a few scenes for his own amusement, 
and affeeted to yield unwillingly to the importunities 
of those who — him to try his fortune on the 

Old Bachelor’ was seen in manuscript 


stage. The * 
by Dryden; one of whose best qualities was a hearty 
and generous admiration for the talents of others. He 


declared that he had never seen such a first play; 
and lent his services to bring it into a form fit for re- 
presentation. Nothing was wanting to the success 
of the piece. It was so cast as to bring into play all 
the comic talent, and to exhibit on the s in one 
view all the beauty, which Drury-Lane Theatre, 
then the only theatre in London, could assemble. 
The result was a complete triumph; and the author 
was gratified with rewards more substantial than the 
applauses of the pit. Montagu, then a lord of the 
treasury, immediately gave him a place, and, in a 
short time, added the reversion-of another place of 
much greater value, which, however, did not become 
vaeant till many years had elapsed. 

In 1694, Congreve brought out the ‘ Double-Deal- 
er,’ a comedy in which all the powers which had 
produced the ‘Old Bachelor’ show themselves, ma- 
tured by time and improved by exercise. But the 
audience wa’ shocked by the characters of Maskwell 
and Lady Touchwood. And, indeed, there is some- 
thing strangely revolting in the way in which a group 
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that seems to bel to the house of Laius or of 
Pelops, is introdu into the midst of the Brisks, 
Froths, Carelesses, and Plyants. ‘The play was un- 
favourably received. Yet, if the praise of distin- 
guished men could compensate an author for the 
disapprobation of the multitude, Congreve had no 
reason to repine. Dryden, in one of the most ingeni- 
ous, magnificent, and pathetic pieces that he ever 
wrote, extolled the author of the * Double-Dealer’ in 
terms which now appear extravagantly hyperbolical. 
Till Congreve came forth—so ran this exquisite flat- 
tery—the superiority of the 4 who preceded the 
civil wars was acknowledged. 


* Theirs was the giant race before the flood.’ 


Since the return of the Royal house, much art and 
ability had been exerted, but the old masters had 
been still unrivalled. 


* Our builders were with want of genius curst, 
The second temple was not like the first.’ 


At length a writer had arisen who, just emerging 
from boyhood, had meee the authors of the 
* Knight of the Burning Pestle’ and the ‘ Silent Wo- 
man,’ and who had only one rival left to contend 
with. 


‘Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakspeare gave as much, he could not give him more.’ 


Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly 
graceful and touching, and sank deep into the heart 
of Congreve. 


* Already am I worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 
But you, whom every muse and grace adorn, 
Whom I forsee to better fortune born ; 

Be kind to my remains ; and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment your departed friend ; 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But guard those laurels which descend to you.’ 


The crowd as usual gradually came over to the 
opinion of the men of note; and the * Double-Dealer’ 
was before long quite as much admired, though per- 
haps never so much liked as the ‘Old Bachelor.’ 

In 1695 appeared * Love for Love,’ superior both 
in wit and in scenic effect to either of the preceding 
lays. It was performed at a new theatre which 

3etterton and some other actors, disgusted by the 
treatment which they received in Drury-Lane, had 
just opened in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s Inn. 
Scarcely any comedy within the memory of the old- 
est man had been equally successful. The actors 
were so elated that they gave Congreve a share in 
their theatre, and he promised in return to furnish 
them with a play every year if his health would per- 
mit. Two years passed, however, before he pro- 
duced the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ a play which, paltry as 
it is when compared, we do not say with Lear or 
Macbeth, but with the best dramas of Massinger and 
Ford, stands very high among the tragedies of the 
age in which it was written. To find any thing so 
we must go twelves years back to ‘ Venice 
reserved,’ or six years forward to the ‘Fair Peni- 
tent.’ The noble passage which Johnson, both in 
writing and in conversation, extolled above any other 
in the English drama, has suffered greatly in the 
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ublic estimation from the extravagance of his praise. | lence and with some ability, attempted to excite the 
lad he contented himself with saying that it was | nation against its new masters. In 1692, he was 
finer than any thing in the tragedies of Dryden, Ot-| again arrested on suspicion of having been concerned 
way, Lee, Rowe, Southern, Hughes, and Addison— | in a treasonable plot. So unbending were his prin- 
than any thing, in short, that had been written for | ciples that his friends could hardly persuade him to 
the stage since the days of Charles the First—he | let them bail him; and he afterwards expressed his 
would not have been in the wrong. remorse for having been induced thus to acknow- 
The success of the ‘Mourning Bride’ was even | ledge, by implication, the authority of an usurping 
greater than that of ‘ Love for Love.’ Congreve was| government. He was soon in trouble again. Sir 
now allowed to be the first tragic, as well as the first| John Friend and Sir William Parkins were tried and 
comic dramatist of his time; and all this at twenty-| convicted of high treason for planning the murder of 
seven. We believe that no English writer except) King William. Collier administered spiritual con- 
Lord Byron has, at so early an age, stood so high in| solation to them, attended them to Tyburn, and jus' 
the estimation of his contemporaries. | before the executioner laid his hand on their heads, 
At this time took place an event which deserves, | and by the authority which he derived from Christ, 


in our opinion, a very different sort of notice from 
that which has been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. The nation had now nearly recovered from 
the demoralizing effect of the Puritan austerity. The 
gloomy follies of the reign of the Saints were but 
faintly remembered. The evils produced by profane- 
ness and debauchery were recent and glaring. The 
Court, since the Revolution, had ceased to patronise 
licentiousness. Mary was strictly pious; and the 
vices of the cold, stern, and silent William, were not 
obtruded on the public eye. Discountenanced by 
the government, and falling in the favour of the peo- 

le, the profligacy of the Restoration still maintained 
its ground in some parts of society. Its strongholds 
were the places where men of wit and fashion congre- 
gated, and above all, the theatres. At this eonjunc- 


ture arose a great reformer, whom, widely as we 


differ from him in many important points, we can 
never mention without respect. 

Jeremy Coxuier was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, bred at Cambridge. His talents and 


| solemnly absolved them. This scene gave indescri- 
bable scandal. Tories joined with Whigs in blam- 
ing the conduct of the daring priest. There are, it 
was said, some acts which fall under the definition 
of treason into which a good man may, in troubled 
times, be led even by his virtues. It may be neces- 
sary for the protection of society to punish such a 
man. But even in punishing him we consider him 
as legally rather than morally guilty, and hope that 
| his honest error, though it cannot be pardoned here, 
will not be counted to him for sin hereafter. But 
such was not the case of Collier’s penitents. They 
were concerned in a plot for waylaying and butcher- 
ing, in an hour of security, one who, whether he 
| ‘were or were not their king, was at all events their 
| fellow-creature. Whether the Jacobite theory about 
| the rights of governments, and the duties of subjects, 
| were or were not well founded, assassination must 
always be considered asa greaterime. It is con- 
| demned even by the maxims of worldly honour and 
| morality. Much more must it be an object of abhor- 


attainments were such as might have been expected | rence to the pure Spouse of Christ. The Church 
to raise him to the highest honours of his profession. | cannot surely, without the saddest and most mourn- 
He had an extensive knowledge of books, and yet he | ful forebodings, see one of her children who has been 
had mingled with polite society, and is said not to| guilty of this great wickedness, pass into eternity 
have wanted either grace or vivacity in conversation. | without any sign of repentance. at these traitors 
There were few branches of literature to which he| had given any sign of repentance was not all , 





had not paid some attention. But ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity was his favourite study. In religious opinions 
he Sdieneed to that section of the Church of England 
which lies furthest from Geneva and nearest to 
Rome. His notions touching Episcopal government, 


holy orders, the efficacy of the sacraments, the au-| 


thority of the Fathers, the guilt of schism, the im- 
portance of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, 
differed little from those which are now held by Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Newman. Towards the close of his 
life, indeed, Collier took some steps which brought 
him still nearer to Popery—mixed water with the 
wine in the Eucharist, made the sign of the cross in 
confirmation, employed oil in the visitation of the 
sick, and offered up prayers for the dead. His poli- 
tics were of a piece with his divinity. He was a 
Tory of the highest sort, such as in the cant of that 
age was called a Tantivy. Not even the tyranny of 
James, not even the persecution of the bishops and 
the spoliation of the universities, could shake that 
steady loyalty. While the Convention was sitting, 
Collier wrote with vehemence in defence of the fugi- 
tive king, and was in consequence arrested. But his 
dauntless spirit was not to be so tamed. He refused 
to take the oaths, renounced all his preferment, and, 


| It might be that they had privately declared their 
| contrition; and, if so, the minister of religion might 
| be justified in privately assuring them of the Divine 
| forgiveness. Buta public remission ought to have 
| been preceded by a public atonement. The regret 
of these men, if expressed at all, had been expressed 
in secret. The hands of Collier had been laid on 
them in the presence of thousands. The inference 
which his enemies drew from his conduct was, that 
he did not consider the conspiracy against the life 
_of William as sinful. But this inference he very 
| vehemently, and, we doubt not, very sincerely denied. 
| The storm raged. The bishops put forth a solemn 
censure of the absolution. e Attorney-General 
| brought the matter before the Court of King’s Bench. 
| Collier had now made up his mind not to give bail 
| for his appearance before any court which derived its 
authority from the usurper. He accordingly ab- 
_sconded, and was outlawed. He survived these 
_ events about thirty years. The prosecution was not 
ip , and he was soon suffered to resume his lite- 
| rary pursuits in quiet. Ata later period, many at- 

tempts were made to shake his perverse integrity by 
| offers of wealth and dignity, but in vain. When he 

died, towards the end of the reign of George I., he 


in a succession of pamphlets written with much vio-| was still under the ban of the law. 
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We shall not be suspected of regarding either the 

lities or the theology of Collier with partiality ; 
bat we believe him to have been as honest and cou- 
rageous a man as ever lived. We will go further, 
and say, that though passionate and often wrong- 
headed, he was a singularly fair controversialist— 
candid, generous, too high-spirited to take mean ad- 
vantages even in the most exciting disputes, and pure 
from all taint of personal malevolence. It must also 
be admitted that his opinions on ecclesiastical 
and political affairs, though in themselves absurd 
and pernicious, eminently qualified him to be the re- 
former of our lighter literature. The libertinism of 
the press and of the stage, was, as we have said, the 
effect of a reaction against the puritan strictness. 
Profligacy was, like the oak leaf on the twenty-ninth 
of May, the badge of a cavalier and a high-church- 
man. Decency was associated with conventicles and 
calves’ head. Grave prelates were too much disposed 
to wink at the excesses of a body of zealous and able 
allies, who covered Roundheads and Presbyterians 
with ridicule. If a Whig raised his voice against 
the impiety and.licentiousness of the fashionable wri- 
ters, his mouth was instantly stopped by the retort— 
You are one of those who groan at a light quotation 
from Scripture, and raise estates out of the shendes of 
the Chureh,—who shudder at a double entendre, and 
chop off the heads of kings. A Baxter, a Burnet, 
even a Tillotson, would have done little to purify 
our literature. But when a man, fanatical in the 
cause of episcopacy, and actually under outlawry 
for his attachment to hereditary right, came forward 
as the champion of decency, the battle was already 
half won. 

In 1698 Collier published his ‘Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage,’ 
a book which threw the whole literary world into 
commotion, but which is now much less read than it 
deserves. The faults of the work, indeed, are neither 





on the Church service; though 

could not better express re- 
verence, than by ng Lord Foppington express 
contempt, There is also throughout the * Short 
View’ too strong a display of professional feeling. 
Collier is not content with claiming for his order an 
immunity from insult and indiscriminate scurrility ; 
he will not allow that, in any case, any word or act 
of a divine can be a proper subject for ridicule. Nor 
does he confine this benefit of clergy to the ministers 
of the Established Church ; he extends the privilege 
to Catholic priests, and, what in him is more surpris- 
ing, to Dissenting preachers. This, however, is a 
mere trifle. Imauns, Brahmins, priests of Jupiter, 
priests of Baal, are all to be held sacred! Dryden is 
blamed for making the Mufti in ‘ Don Sebastian’ 
talk nonsense. Lee is called toa severe account for 
his incivility to Tiresias. But the most curious pas- 
sage is that in which Collier resents some uncivil 
reflections thrown by Cassandra, in ‘Cl ines,’ on 
the calf Apis and his hierophants. e words, 
‘ grass-eating, foddered god,’—words which really 
are much in the style of. several passages in the 
Old Testament, give as much offence to this Christ- 
ian divine as they could have given to the priests at 
Memphis. 

But, when all these deductions have been made, 
great merit must be allowed to this work. There is 
hardly any book of that time from which it would be 
possible to select —— of writing so excellent 
and so various. ‘To compare Collier with Pascal 
would indeed be absurd. Yet we hardly know 
where, except in the * Provincial Letters,’ we can 
find mirth so harmoniously and me blended 
with solemnity as in the ‘Short View.’ In truth, all 
the modes of ridicule, from broad fun to polished and 
antithetical sareasm, were at Collier’s command. 
On the other hand, he was complete master of the 
rhetoric of honest indignation. je searcely know 


mouth some raillery 
it is obvious Vanbru 


few nor small. The dissertations on the Greek and | any volume which contains so many bursts of that 
Latin drama do not at all help the argument; and, | peculiar eloquence which comes from the heart, and 


whatever may have been thought of them by the | goes to the heart. 


Indeed, the spirit of the book is 


generation which fancied that Christ Church had | truly heroic. In order fairly to appreciate it, we must 


refuted Bentley, are such as, in the present day, a| 
retensions may Venture to! He was under the frown of power. 
The censures | 
The authors | 


scholar of very humble 
pronounce boyish, or rather babyish. 
are not sufficiently discriminating. 


whom Collier accused had been guilty of such gross 
sins against decency, that he was certain to weaken, | 
instead of strengthening his case, by introducing into | 


his charge against them any matter about which there 
could be the smallest dispute. He was, however, so 
injudicious as to place among the outrageous offences 
which he justly arraigned, some things which are 
really quite innocent ; and some slight instances of 
levity, which, though not perhaps strictly correct, 
could easily be paralleled from the works of writers 
who had rendered great services to morality and re- 
ligion. Thus he blames Congreve, the number and 
gravity of whose real transgressions made it quite 
unnecessary to tax him with any that were not real, 
for using the words ‘martyr’ and ‘inspiration’ in a 
light sense; as if an archbishop might not say that 
a speech was inspired by claret, or that an alderman 
was a martyr to the gout. Sometimes, again, Col- 
lier does* not sufficiently distinguish between the 
dramatist and the persons of the drama. Thus he 
blathes Vanbrugh for putting into Lord Foppington’s 





remember the situation in which the writer stood. 
His name was 
already a mark for the invectives of one half of the 
writers of the age; when in the cause of good taste, 
good sense, and good morals, he gave battle to the 
other half. Strong as his political prejudices were, 
he seems on this occasion to have entirely laid them 
aside. He has forgotten that he is a Jacobite, and 
remembers only that he is a citizen and a Christian. 
Some of his sharpest censures are directed against 
poetry which had been hailed with delight by the 
Tory party, and had inflicted a deep wound on the 
Whigs. It is really inspiriting to see how gallantly 
the solitary outlaw advances to attack enemies, for- 
midable separately, and, it might have been thought, 
irresistible when combined—distributes his swash- 
ing blows, right and left, among Wycherley, Con- 
greve, and Vanbrugh—treads the wretched D’Urfe 
down in the dirt beneath his feet—and strikes wi 
all his strength full at the towering crest of Dryden. 
The effect produced by the * Short View’ was im- 
mense. The nation was on the side of Collier. But 
it could not be doubted that, in the great host which 
he had defied, some champion would be found to lift 
the gauntlet. The general belief was, that Dryden 
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would take the field; and all the wits anticipated a{* Double Dealer,’ Congreve might pass for as pure a 


sharp contest between two well-paired combatants. 
The great poet had been singled out in the most 
marked manner. It was well known that he was 
deeply hurt, that much smaller provocations had for- 
merly roused him to violent resentment, and that 
there was no literary weapon, offensive or defensive, 
of which he was not master. But his conscience 


smote him; he stood abashed, like the fallen arch-| 


angel at the rebuke of Zephon, 


*And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 
His loss.’ 


At a later period he mentioned the ‘Short View’ in 
the preface to his ‘Pables.”. He complained, with | 
some asperity, of the harshness with which he had 
been treated, and urged some matters in mitigation. 
But, on the whole, he frankly acknowledged that he 
had been jugtly reproved. ‘If,’ said he, * Mr. Col- 
lier be my enemy, let him triumph. If he be my 
friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to 
be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance.’ 

It would have been wise in Congreve to follow his 
master’s example. He was precisely in that situa- 
tion in which it is madness to attempt a vindication ; 
for his guilt was so clear, that no address or elo- 
quence could obtain an acquittal. On the other hand, 
there were, in his case, many extenuating cireum- 
stances, which, if he had acknowledged his error, 
and promised amendment, would have procured his 
pardon. ‘The most rigid censor could not but make | 


great allowances for the faults into which so young} 


a man had been seduced by evil example, by the lux- 

urianee of a vigorous fancy, and by the inebriating 

effect of popular applause. The esteem, as well as 

the admiration, of the public was still within his 

reach. He might easily have effaced all memory of 

his transgressions, and have shared with Addison 

the glory of showing that the most brilliant wit may 

be the ally of virtue. But, in any case, prudence 

should have restrained him from encountering Col-| 
lier. ‘The nonjuror was a man thoroughly fitted, by 

natire, education, and habit, for polemical dispute. | 
Congreve’s mind, though one of no common fertility 

and vigour, was of a different class. No man under- 

stood so well the art of polishing epigrams and re- 

partees into the clearest effulgence, and setting them 

tastefully in easy and familiar dialogue. In this sort 

of jewellery he had attained to a mastery unprece- 

dented and inimitable. But he was altogether rude 

in the art of controversy, and he had a cause to de-| 
fend which scarcely any art could have rendered vic- 
torious. 

The event was such as might have been foreseen. 
Congreve’s answer was a complete failure. He was 
angry, obscure, and dull. Even the Green Room 
and Will's Coffee-House were compelled to acknow- | 
ledge, that in wit the parson had a decided advantage | 
over the poet. Not only was Congreve unable to 
make any show of a case where he was in the wrong, 
but he succeeded in putting himself completely in 
the wrong where he was in the right. Collier had 
taxed him with profaneness for calling a clergyman 
Mr. Prig, and for introducing a coachman named 
Jehu, in allusion to the King of Israel, who was 
known at a distance by his furious driving. Had | 
there been nothing worse in the ‘Old Bachelor’ and | 


writer as Cowper himself; who, in poems revised 
by so austere a censor as John Newton, calls a fox- 
hunting squire Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the 
disrespectful name of Smug. Congreve might with 
good effect have appealed to the public whether it 
might not be fairly presumed that, when such frivo- 
lous charges were made, there were no very serious 
charges to make. Instead of doing this, he pretended 
that he meant no allusion to the Bible by the name 
of Jehu, and no reflection by the name of Prig. 
Strange that a man of such parts should, in order to 
defend himself against imputations which nobody 


could regard as important, tell untruths which it was 


certain nobody would believe. 

One of the pleas which Congreve set up for himself 
and his brethren was, that though they might be guilty 
of a little levity here and there, they were careful to 
inculeate a moral, packed close into two or three 
lines, at the end of every play. Had the fact been 
as he stated it, the defence would be worth very 
little. For no man, acquainted with human nature, 
could think that a sententious couplet would undo 
all the mischief that five profligate acts had done. 
But it would have been wise in Congreve to have 
looked again at his own comedies before he used this 
argument. Collier did so; and he found that the 
moral of the ‘Old Bachelor’—the grave apophthegm 
which is to be a set-off against all the libertinism of 
the piece—is contained in the following triplet :— 


* What rugged ways attend the noon of life! 
Our sun declines, and with what anxious strife, 
What pain, we tug that galling load—a wife.’ 

* «Love for Love.” ’ says Collier, ‘may have a 
somewhat better farewell, but it would do a man 
little service should he remember it to his dying 
day ?— 

* The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, not that a woman's kind.’ 


Collier's reply was severe and triumphant. One 
of his repartees we will quote, not as a favourable 
specimen of his manner, but because it was called 
forth by Congreve’s characteristic affectation. The 
poet spoke of the *Old Bachelor’ as a trifle to which 
he attached no value, and which had become public 
by a sort of accident. ‘1 wrote it,’ he said,‘ to amuse 
myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness.’— 
* What his disease was,’ replied Collier, * 1 am not 
to enquire: but it must be a very ill one to be worse 
than the remedy.’ 

All that Congreve gained by coming forward on 


| this occasion was, that he completely deprived him- 


self of the excuse which he might with justice have 
leaded for his early offences. * Why,’ asked Col- 
ier, ‘should the man laugh at the mischief of the 
boy, and make the disorders of his nonage his own, 


| by an after approbation ?” 


Congreve was not Collier’s only opponent. Van- 
brugh, Dennis, and Settle took the field. And, from 
a passage in a contemporary satire, we are inclined 
to think that among the answers to the ‘Short View’ 
was one written, or supposed to be written, by Wy- 


cherley, The victory remained with Collier. A 


| great and rapid reform in all the departments of our 


lighter literature was the effect of his labours. A 
new race of wits and poets arose, who genemally 
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treated with reverence the great ties which bind so- 
ciety together; and whose very indecencies were 
decent when compared with oe of the school 
which flourished during the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century. 

This controversy probably prevented Congreve 
from fulfilling the engagements into which he had 
entered with the actors. It was not till 1700 that 
he produced the ‘Way of the World,’ the most 
deeply meditated, and the most brilliantly written, 
of all his works. It wants, 
movement, the effervescence of animal spirits, which 
we find in ‘Love for Love.’ But the hysterical 
rants of Lady Wishfort, the meeting of Witwould 
and his brother, the country knight's courtship and 
his subsequent revel, and above all, the chase and 
surrender of Milamant, are superior to anything that 
is to be found in the whole range of English comedy 
from the civil war downwards. i 


stage. Yetso it was; and the author, already sore 


with the wounds which Collier had inflicted, was | 


galled past endurance by this new stroke. He re- 
solved never again to expose himself to the rudeness 
of a tasteless audience, and took leave of the theatre 
for ever. 

He lived twenty-eight years longer, without add- 
ing to the high literary reputation which he had 
attained. He read much while he retained his eye- 
sight, and now and then wrote a short essay, or an 
idle tale in verse; but appears never to have planned 
any considerable work. The miscellaneous pieces 
which he published in 1710, are of little value, and 
have long been forgotten. 

The stock of fame which he had acquired by his 
comedies was sufficient, assisted by the graces of 
his manner and conversation, to secure for him a 
high place in the estimation of the world. During 
the winter, he lived among the most distinguished 
and agreeable people in London. His summers 
were passed at the splendid country-seats of minis- 
ters and peers. Literary envy, and political faction, 
which in that age respected nothing else, respected 
his repose. He professed to be one of the party of 
which his patron Montagu, now Lord Halifax, was 
the head. But he had civil words and small good 


offices for men of every shade of opinion. And | 


men of every shade of opinion spoke well of him in 
return. 

His means were for a long time scanty. The 
place which he had in possession, barely enabled 
him to live with comfort. And when the Tories 
came into power, some thought that he would lose 
even this moderate provision. But Harley, who 
was by no means ae to adopt the exterminat- 
ing policy of the October club, and who, with all his 
faults of understanding and temper, had a sincere 
kindness for men of genius, re-assured the anxious 
poet by quoting very gracefully and happily the 
lines of Virgil : 

*Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Peni, 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyria sol jungit ab urbe.’ 


The indulgence with which Congreve was treated 
by the Tories, was not purchased by any concession 
on his part which could justly offend the Whigs. 
It was his rare good fortune to share the triumph of 
his friends without having shared their proscription. 


perhaps, the constant | 


It is quite inexpli- | 
cable to us that this play should have failed on the | 


When the House of Hanover came to the throne, his 
fortunes began to flourish. The reversion .o which 
|he had been nominated twenty yeas before, fell in. 
He was, made secretary to the Island of Jamaica; 
and his whole income amounted to £1200 a-year— 
fortune which, for a single man, was in that age, 
not only easy, but — He continued, how- 
ever, to practise the frugality which he had learned 
when he could scarcely spare, as Swift tells us, a 
shilling to pay the chairman who carried him io 
Lord Halifax’s. Though he had nobody to save 
for, he laid up at least as much as he spent. 

The infirmities of age came early upon him. His 
habits had been intemperate; he suffered much from 
gout; and when confined to his chamber, had no 
longer the solace of literature. Blindness, the most 
cruel misfortune that can befall the lonely student, 
made his books useless to him. He was thrown on 
society for all his amusement, and, in society, his 
good breeding and vivacity made him always wel- 
come. 

By the rising men of letters he was considered 
|not as a rival, but as a classic. He had left their 
arena; he never measured his strength with them; 
and he was always loud in applause of their exer- 
| tions. They could, therefore, entertain no jealousy 
of him; and thought no more of detracting from his 

fame than of carping at the great men who had been 
_lying a hundred years in Poet’s Corner. Even the 
j}inmates of Grubb Street, even the heroes of the 
| Dunciad, were for once just to living merit. There 


}can be no stronger illustration of the estimation in 
| which Congreve was held, than the fact that Pope’s 
| Iliad, a work which appeared with more splendid 


|auspices than any other in our language, was dedi- 
cated tohim. There was not a Duke in the king- 
dom who would not have been proud of such a com- 
'pliment. Dr. Johnson expresses great admiration 
for the independence of spirit which Pope showed 
'on this occasion, and some surprise at his choice. 
‘He passed over peers and statesmen to inscribe his 
* Iliad’? to Congreve, with a magnanimity of which 
the praise had been complete, had his friend’s virtue 
been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for so 
great an honour, it is not now possible to know.’ It 
is certainly impossible to know; yet we think, it is 
possible to guess. The translation of the ‘Iliad’ 
Pad been zealously befriended by men of all politi- 
cal opinions. The poet who at an early age had 
been raised to affluence by the emulous liberality of 
Whigs and Tories, could not with propriety inscribe 
to a chief of either party, a work which had been 
munificently patronised by both. It was necessary 
to find some person who was at once eminent and 
neutral. It was therefore necessary to pass over 
»ers and statesmen. Congreve had a high name in 
etters. He had a high name in aristocratic circles. 
| He lived on terms of civility with men of all parties, 
By a courtesy paid him, neither the ministers nor 
the leaders of the opposition could be offended. 

The singular affectation which had from the first 

| been characteristic of Congreve, grew stronger and 
stronger as he advanced in life. At last it became 
disagreeable to him to hear his own comedies 
praised. Voltaire, whose soul was burned up by 
the raging desire for literary renown, was half puz- 
|azled, half disgusted by what he saw, during his 
| visit to England, of this extraordinary whim. Con- 
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greve disclaimed the character of a poet—declared | 
that his plays were trifles produced in an idle hour, 
and begged that Voltaire would consider him merely 
asagentleman. ‘If you had been merely a gentle- 
man,’ said Voltaire, +1 should not have come to see 
you.’ 

Congreve was not a man of warm affections. Do- 
mestic ties he had none; and in the temporary con- 
nexions which he formed with a succession of beau- 
ties from the green-room, his heart does not appear 
to have been at all interested. Of all his attachments 
that to Mrs. Bracegirdle lasted the longest, and was 
the most celebrated. This charming actress, who 
was, during many years, the idol of all London; 
whose face caused the fatal broil in which Mountfort 
fell, and for which Lord Mohun was tried by the 
peers; and to whom the Earl of Scarsdale was said 
to have made honourable addresses, had conducted 
herself, in very trying circumstances, with extraor- 
dinary discretion. Congreve at length became her 
confidential friend. They constantly rode out to- 
gether, and dined together. Some people said that 
she was his mistress, and others that she would soon 
be his wife. He was at last drawn away from her 
by the inflnence of a wealthier and haughtier beauty. 
Henrietta, daughter of the great Marlborough, and 
wife of the Earl of Godolphin, had, on her father’s 
death, sueceeded to his dukedom, and to the greater 
part of his immense yr omg Her husband was an 
insignificant man, of whom Lord Chesterfield said, 
that he came to the House of Peers only to sleep, 
and that he might as well sleep on the right as on 
the left of the woolsack. Between the Duchess and 


Congreve sprung up a most eccentric friendship. 
He had a seat every day at her table, and assisted in 


the direction of her concerts. That malignant old 
hag, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who had quar- 
relled with her daughter, as she had quarrelled with 
every body else, affected to — that there was 
something wrong. But the world in general appears 
to have thought that a great lady might, without any 
imputation on her character, pay attention to a man 
of eminent genius, who was nearly sixty years old, 
who was still older in appearance and in constitu- 
tion, who was confined to his chair by gout, and was 
unable to read from blindness. 

In the summer of 1728, Congreve was ordered to 
t-y the Bath waters. During his excursion he was 

-ecturned in his chariot, and received some severe 
int-tnal injury, from which he never recovered. He 
come back to London in a dangerous state, com- 
plained constantly of a pain in his side, and con- 
tinued to sink, till in the following January he expired. 

Fle left £10,000, saved out of the emoluments of 
his lucrative places. Johnson says that this mone 
ought to have gone to the Congreve family, whic 
was then in great distress. Doctor Young and Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, two gentlemen who seldom agree with 
each other, but with whom, on this occasion, we 
are happy to agree, think that it ought to have gone | 
to Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congreve bequeathed £200 
to Mrs. Bracegirdle, and an equal sum to a certain 
Mrs. Jellat; but the bulk of his accumulations went 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, in whose immense 
wealth such a legacy was as a drop in the bucket. 
It might have raised the fallen fortunes of a Stafford- 


shire squire—it might have enabled a retired actress 
to enjoy every comfort, and, in her sense, every lux- 
ury—but it was not sufficient to defray the Duchess’s 
establishment for two months. 

The great lady buried her friend with a pomp sel- 
dom seen at the funerals of poets. The corpse lay 
in state under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 
The pall was borne by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, who had 
been Speaker, and who was afterwards First Lord of 
the Treasury, and other men of high consideration. 
Her Grace laid out her friend’s bequest in a superb 
diamond necklace, which she wore in honour of him ; 
and, if report is to be believed, showed her regard in 
ways much more extraordinary. It is said that she 
had a statue of him in ivory, which moved by clock- 
work, and was placed daily at her table; that she 
had a wax-doll made in imitation of him, and that 
the feet of this doll were regularly blistered and 
anointed by the doctors, as poor Congreve’s feet had 
been when he suffered from the gout. A monument 
was erected to the poet in Westminster Abbey, with 
an inscription written by the Duchess; and Lord 
Cobham honoured him with a cenotaphy, which 
seems to us, — that is a bold word, the ugliest 
and most absurd of the buildings at Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherly was a worse Con- 
greve. There was, indeed, a remarkable analogy 
between the writings and lives of these two men. 
Both were gentlemen liberally educated. Both led 
town lives, and knew human nature only as it ap- 
pears between Hyde Park and the Tower. Both 
were men of wit. Neither had much imagination. 
Both at an early age produced lively and profligate 
comedies. Both retired from the field while still in 
early manhood, and owed to their youthful achieve- 
ments in literature the consideration which they en- 
joyed in later life. Both, after they had ceased to 
write for the stage, published volumes of miscella- 
nies, which did little credit either to their talents or 
to their morals. Both, during their declining years, 
hung loose upon society; and both, in their last mo- 
ments, made eecentric and unjustifiable dispositions 
— their estates. 

3ut in every point Congreve maintained his supe- 
riority to Wycherley. Weycherley had wit; but the 
wit of Congreve far outshines that of every comic 
writer, except Sheridan, who has arisen within the 
last two centuries. Congreve had not, in a large 
measure, the poetical faculty; but compared with 
Wycherley, he might be called a great poet. Wy- 
cherley had some knowledge of books; but Con- 
greve was a man of real learning. Congreve’s of- 
fences against decorum, though highly culpable, 
were not so gross as those of Wycherley; nor did 
Congreve, like Wycherley, exhibit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious dotage. Congreve 
died in the enjoyment of high consideration; Wych- 
erley forgotten or despised. Congreve’s will was ab- 
surd and capricious ; but Wycherley’s last actions ap- 
peared to have been prompted by obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop. Van- 
bragh and Farquhar are not men to be hastily dis- 


missed, and we have not left ourselves space to do 


them justice. 
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proaching Chusan, the expedition was boarded by 
some fishermen, but the provincial patois was unin- 
telligible to the imterpreters; communication was 
therefore carried on in writing. 

To judge from some occasional remarks, and the 
reason of the case, the expedition does not seem to 
have been discreetly planned by the home authorities 
ed as Military Secretary till the arrival of the Com- |—a sort of Walcheren, in fact. Two plans appear 
mander-in-Chief, by whom his appointment was | to have been open to them, or a combination of both 
confirmed. In this capacity he was present at the |—an attack upon Canton, as the offending city, where 
taking of Chusan, and accompanied the fleet in its | the injuries and insults were offered, and where the 
diplomatic voyagé to the North; but his health fail- | British were well known, and which would therefore 
ing on its return, he was sent home with the des- | seem the most proper place to have written “a moral 
patches, and wrote down his reminiscences of the | lesson” in blood; or a direct action upon Pekin, the 
expedition to beguile the tedium of a sea-voyage from | capital, where the alleged guilty parties would also 
Canton to Bombay. |have been the sufferers, with a prospect of speedy 

In his preface, Lord Jocelyn is anxious to have it | termination to the war, by an action on the fears of 
understood that his book emanates entirely from him- the rulers. Innocent, and, as it happened, pestilen- 
self, and not in any way from the authorities: which | tial Chusan, was fixed as the point of attack by the 
we can readily believe, for its plain unvarnished narra- | home authorities, (whether in ignorance that the 
tive puts the Opium War ina far more revolting light | Company formerly had a factory there which they 


From the Spectator. 


LORD JOCELYN’S SIX MONTHS WITH 
THE CHINESE EXPEDITION.* 


Lorp Joceiyn accompanied that part of the Chi- 
nese —— which sailed from Calcutta, and act- 
Mil 





than it has yet a in, by bringing its murde- 
rous work distinetly before the mind. He also de- 
precates criticism on “the rough pages from a sol- 
dier’s note-book,” but without necessity. The book 
is all that it pretends to be—a passing sketch of such 
circumstances as fell under the writer's observation, 
with such reflections as they were calculated to ex- 
cite. But, though his work is designedly brief and 
slight, there is nothing incomplete or superficial 
about it. His remarks are distinguished by plain 
sense; his descriptions are lively and graphic, with- 
out any ill-judged attempt at fine writing. 

Although Lord Jocelyn saw but little of the Chi- 
nese, yet that little was under very advantageous cir- 
cumstances for developing character, as he beheld 
them in difficulty, danger, and a novel position: and 
the result of his observations is favourable to them 
in every way—in their natural as well as in their 
secial capacities. The military officers at Chusan, 
thongh aware that resistance was useless, determined 
upon that resistance as a matter of duty, with as 
much self-devotion as ever characterised European 
chivalry, and argued the case with much more reason 
than chivalry is wont to display. The superior offi- 
cers, and, with a few exceptions, the people at large, 
drew a marked distinction between the public and 
personal characters of the individuals in the expedi- 
tion. Although invaded in a manner which “=, a 
peared to consider—and with reason—as very ittle 
better than buccaneering, when individual invaders 
fell into their hands they seem to have treated them 
as favourably as European nations treat their priso- 
ners; nor did the people at large display any of that 
savage and wild-animal hostility towards opponents 
which characterises the outer nations,” not except- 
ing our own most moral people. The furniture, 
dresses, domestic economy. and general arrange- 
ments, both publie and private, at Chusan, impressed 
the officers of the expedition with a much higher 
idea of Chinese civilisation than is prevalent in In- 
dia: and, to drop to particulars, one single fact illus- 
trates the extent of education in China,—on ap- 


*Six Months with the Chinese Expedition, or 
Leaves frorh a Soldier’s N ote-Book, by Lord Jocelyn, 
late Military Secretary to the Chinese Mission. 


abandoned because the trade did not pay for its ex- 
po does not appear ;) and no discretion seems to 

ave been given to theircommander. The result is 
the possession of Chusan somewhat after the fashion 
| of the French possession of Africa, and a loss of life 
| through pestilence, very much greater than what we 
| have inflicted upon the Chinese. 

Still, the slaughter of the Chinese strikes one as 
really the most shocking part of the whole, because 
it was gratuitous and useless—productive of no ad- 
vantage, leading to no results—in short, wholesale 
murder. We quote freely from Lord Jocelyn’s ac- 
counts. 


| 


FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE CHINESE AUTHORITIES. 


In the afternoon of the 4th July, I accompanied 
Captain Fletcher, commander of her Majesty’s ship 
Wellesley, on board the Chinese Admiral’s junk, 
which we recognised by its more numerous pennons 
and three tigers’ heads painted on the stern. Our 
| orders were to summon the town and island to sur- 
render within six hours. 

As we shoved alongside the Admiral’s junk, they 
ran their gangway-guns out; but before they could 
make any preparation for resistance, (if they had in- 
tended it,) we jumped on board, with our interpreter, 
and were surrounded by swarms that seemed to 
gather from every crevice of the vessel: and when 
it was seen on shore that we were on board the junk, 
numbers waded off from the town. 

They showed not the slightest mark of hostility, 
but received us with great civility ; informing us that 
the Admiral was on shore, with the other great offi- 
cers of the district, but they had sent to apprise him 
of our arrival. During the visit, they handed round 
tea; but not such as ladies in England would ap- 
prove of, for the Chinese always drink it so weak 
that the water is barely tinged, and the leaves of the 

ant form a necessary part of the nauseous mixture. 

n the course of half an hour the Chumpin and suite 
arrived : he was an old man, and bore in his face the 
marks of opium; he wore a red button in his cap, 
and the other officers mounted blue and white, ac- 
cording to their different es, these being the dis- 
ig marks of rank from the Emperor down 
wards. 
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to refer to Pekin, the statements to the emperor may 
be sent under a sealed cover, and not to be delivered 

We opened the sunmons, and they read it in our | to the (local) officers. 

resence, and indeed before the assembled troop.—}| 6. An English officer is to reside in Pekin, and at 
The deep groans and increasing pressure of the peo-| every place frequented by English ships there an 
ple warned us that we were amongst a hostile mul-| English officer is to reside. 
titude: and from that moment I have ever doubted| 7. If an Englishman commits an offence in the 
the fiction, so industriously circulated thrcughout | outer waters, the English trade and ships in the inner 
India, of the hatred and dislike of the natives in Chi-| waters are not to be involved in consequence of such 
na to their Tartar rulers ; for it appeared, as far as we | offence. 
had an opportunity of judging, to be without the| 8. The English to be allowed to trade at six ports 
slightest foundation. in China. 

The summons addressed to the people stated that} 9. ‘The Hong monopoly is to be abolished ; but, if 
no injury was intended to them, but it was against | continued, the number of Hong merchants is (not!) 
their rulers and their servants we had come to make | to be increased. 
war for their unjust acts. Of this they seemed per-| 10. Wherever the English reside, they are to have 
fectly aware; but they hated the invading barba-| their wives and families with them. 
rians more bitterly than their Tartar rulers ; and their} 11. Wherever the English reside, there they are 
clenched hands and anxious faces proved to us how | to be allowed to build a church. 
false was the idea that we were come amongst a peo-|_ 12. Wherever the English are allowed to dwell, 
ple who only waited for the standard of the foreigner | their residence shall be after the manner of Macao 
to throw off a detested and tyrant yoke. | (z. e., under the jurisdiction of English laws, as the 

After some conversation, they agreed to accom- | Portuguese in Macao under Portuguese laws.) 
pany us to the flag-ship; and, upon our proposing to} 13. If an Englishman at any o the ports become 
remain as hostages on board their junk, they simul-| an offender, he shall be delivered to the English au- 
taneously refused, and begged we would take a seat | thorities for trial and punishment. 
in their boat to the Wellesley. 14. The expenses of the trading of each vessel is 

All was here repeated to them, to the same end as | to be diminished. 
what they already knew ; and the reason and purport REFLECTIONS ON THE ATTACK OF CHUSAN. 


of our present hostile movement on the place was 
explained. They complained of the hardship of} None can deny that every leniency was shown, 
being made answerable for wrongs that we had re-| and every endeavour made, compatible with his po- 
ceived at Canton, and said, naturally enough, “Those | sition, by the Commodore commanding, to save an 
are the people you should make war upon, and not | effusion of the blood of these infatuated people. 
upon us who never injured you: we see your strength,| In the first place, as they most justly observed, it 
and know that opposition will be madness, but we | seemed hard that they should be made to suffer for 
must perform our duty, if we fall in so doing.” the sins of the Canton Government, and we had no 
Sir Gordon Bremer entreated them to consider well | injuries to revenge personally upon them: in the 
before they attempted to defend what they owned | second place, our foree was numerically so much su- 
was impracticable: they promised to do so, and he | perior, that they would lose nothing in their own eyes 
gave them until the following morning to confer and | by being defeated, when victory on their part was 
think over it. Their last words before quitting the | impossible: thirdly, more was likely to be gained at 
ship were, “If you do not hear from us before sun- a spot which it was then hoped might prove at 
rise. the consequences be upon our own heads.” a future day an eligible seat for our commerce, by 
Whilst on board the vessel, they showed no marks | conciliation and gentle endeavours, leaving no rank- 
of astonishment at her size or guns, except one man, | ling reminiscences on the minds of the people. Ifa 
whose fate [ shall afterwards mention, and refused blow became necessary, it would have far more effect 
to take any refreshments during the conference, ex- if struck at some point where the Chinese considered 
cept some sweet wine, which they seemed to be well themselves most invulnerable, and where, therefore, 
it would become more awakening to their vanity and 
self-opinion. 


THE SUMMONS. 








acquainted with. 


The following fourteen requisitions of the English , 7 
nation are (according to the Canton Register of De- | — see 
cember 15) said to have been presented to the empe-| The dawn of day brought much the same specta- 
ror by Admiral Elliot :— | cle as the preceding, excepting that.a few guns were 
1. To be allowed to state the grievances to the | mounted on the Jos-house hill, and the Mandarins 
emperor under which they have been obliged to were seen actively employed running about along the 
crouch. | wharf. Soon afterwards they were remarked to take 
2. Indemnification for the opium, (seized,) pay- | their different stands with the troops; one among 
ment of the Hong merchants’ debts, and the defray- | them, with his party in the martello tower, being par- 
ment of the expenses of the English expedition to ticularly conspicuous. The war-junks were drawn 
China. | up and crowded with men. 
3. The Chinese government to guarantee thedebts| The British men-of-war were lying in line with 
of all the Hong merchants to foreigners. | their larboard broadsides towards the town, at a dis- 
1. Duties on export and import goods are to be tance of two hundred yards from the wharf and foot 
subject to legal and fixed duties, which are not to be | of the hill. They consisted of the Wellesley, 74; 
either increased or diminished. Conway and Alligator, 28; Cruiser and Algerine, 
5. If any affairs occur which it may be necessary | 18; and ten gun-brigs. At eight o’clock, the signal 
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was hoisted to prepare for action: still, however, 
time was given by the Commodore, hoping to the 
last they would repent; and it was not until two 
o'clock that the troops left the transports in the boats 
of the squadron, and took up their position in two 
lines in rear of the men-of-war, to land under cover 
of the fire. At half past two the Wellesley fired a 
gun at the martello tower; this was immediately re- 
turned by the whole line of junks, and the guns on 
the causeway and the hill: then the shipping opened 
their broadsides upon the town, and the crashing of 
timber, falling houses, and groans of men resounded 
from the shore. The firing lasted on our side for 
nine minutes; but even after it had ceased, a few 
shots were still heard from the unscathed junks. 

When the smoke cleared away, a mass of ruin pre- 
sented itself to the eye; and on the place lately alive 
with men, none but a few wounded were to be seen; 
but crowds were visible in the distance flying in all 
directions. A few were distinguished carrying the 
wounded from the junks into the town; and our 
friend the Chumpin was seen borne from his vessel 
by a faithful few, having lost his leg in the action by 
around-shot. It is as well here to mention that he 
was taken to Ningpo, a town on the opposite island ; 
and although honours were heaped upon him for his 
gallant but unavailing defence, he survived but a few 
days to wear them. ie... * * 

We had landéd on a deserted beach; a few dead 
bodies, bows and arrows, broken spears and guns, re- 
maining the sole occupants of the field. 

The men arriving from the boats, formed along the 


» 


causeway in line, and the Eighteenth advanced up 


the steps leading to the temple on the hill. On reach- 
ing the summit, we distinguished the inner town, 
which had not been visible from the shipping: it was 
situated in a hollow in rear of the mount, and the 


bird’s-eye view was very picturesque. On the walls 
were seen the banners of the Chinese soldiery, whilst 
the men crowded along the ramparts, beating their 
tomtoms and gongs, beckoning us with their hands to 
the attack, as the troops became visible to them on 
the hill. They opened their wretched wall-pieces, 
which, from their construction, can neither traverse 
nor be depressed, and which, being charged with a 
bad description of powder, did no damage to the 
force. 

In the course of two hours from the time of leav- 
ing the ships, the Madras Artillery had four guns in 
position, and fired a few shells into the town; the 
advanced picquets were posted; and the Chinese 
fired upon the reconnoitering parties from the walls, 
wherever they became visible. The evening began 
to close in; and the commanding officers were de- 
sired to seek covering for the men, as Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Burrell had determined not to attack the town 
before the following morning. Until ten o’clock that 
night, the Chinese kept up a dropping fire, under 
cover of which they afterwards appeared to have de- 
serted the town. 

During the evening, the civil magistrate and some 
of his officers were killed by our shells; and the 
Governor drowned himself in a tank, when accused 
of cowardice by his people. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On board the Admiral’s junk, to which we had 
borne the summons, were found five wounded men, 
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| who had been unable to make their escape with their 
comrades: the decks were covered with clotted blood. 
and the Admiral’s papers, bowls, and chopsticks, were 
' still in his cabin, where he had taken his last meal : 
two of the men were dead, and upon two of the 
others some medical men of the fleet had already per- 
formed amputation: but the fifth, a young Mandarin 
who had accompanied the Admiral in the visit to the 
Wellesley, was writhing in agony; and seeing the 
operations that the doctors had performed, he pointed 
to his shattered limbs, and clasping his hands, im- 
plored them by signs to do something for his relief; 
but it was too desperate a case, and past all human 
remedy, so that in a few hours he breathed his last. 
This was the young man who had caused more inte- 
' rest on board the flag-ship than any of the rest, from 
the curiosity and frankness that he showed about 
every thing. 
“ Cocknies of London, Muscadins of Paris, 
Just ponder what a glorious pastime war is.’ 


And all this perpetrated under the plea of humanity ! 
To avoid bloodshed, we are not to attack Canton, 
where we had been attacked, and more than once; so 
our soldiers are ordered to Chusan, to carry death 
and desolation amongst those who had never come 
in contact with us. 


Some particulars are given respecting the expedi- 
tion of the Kite :— 

“* The information gained in this expedition was of 
the most valuable nature, should it be found neces- 
sary at any future period to operate at this point. 
Sixty miles of the course of the Yeang-tse-kiang had 
been surveyed, and a passage found that would per- 
mit a line-of-battle ship to enter; and as far as Cap- 
tain Bethune could judge from the nature of the 
soundings, country, and run of the river, there ap- 
peared nothing likely to stop a vessel’s course for 
many miles. Even if it should not be necessary to 
follow up the research, science will have received a 
most interesting addition from the investigations of 
this indefatigable and zealous officer. The descrip- 
tion of some of the Chinese forts hastily thrown up 
on the approach of the ships was ludicrous; mzeny 
consisting of bamboo mats, pierced, as if for guns, to 
astound the barbarians; for little did they imagine 
that through the glasses from the ship this childish 
deception was easily discovered.” 

Thus “should the treaty be broken off by some 
unlooked-for occurrence, or some Chinese political 
bigot be substituted in the room of Keshen as com- 
missioner, which is not altogether impossible, as he 
is looked upon by many of his countrymen as too 
favourable to the foreigners, the indefatigable re- 
searches which have been made by the squadron 
under the directions of his excellency the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the knowledge thereby obtained 
of places hitherto unknown, must bring the contest 
to a short and decisive determination. ‘The occupa- 
tion of the forts of the Bocea Tigns, the blockade of 
the Yeang-tse-kiang, and the cutting off all commu- 
nication at the mouth of the Imperial Canal, both at 
its northern and southern mouths, at Teen Sing on 
the Peiho and on the Yeang-tse-kiang, would cause 
such starvation and misery through the northern pro- 
vinces, that it would at once paralyse all their efforts ; 
and if it were necessary to bring matters to a still 
speedier termination, a descent on their prineipal 
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towns along the coast—Canton, Nankin, Chapoo, 
Amoy, and Teen-sing—would bring such awful de- 
struction and havoc, that the people themselves would 
rise against their government, and the whole empire 
would become one frightful seene of anarchy and 


confusion; for, not only are all these plans now | 


known to be practical, but by a cut, made either in 


the banks of the Yeang-tse-kiang, or of the Imperial | 


Canal, the Chinese themselves or their invaders 
might render the whole of the. great province of 
Cheki’ang-ang, and the provinces far to the north- 
ward one scene of deluge.” 

Other passages, equally characteristic in their way, 
are before us, but we must close our notice of this 
agreeable and instructive little volume, with a sketch 


from Singapore, of the effects of the drag which | 
We should remark, how- | 


originated the whole war. 
ever, that Lord Jocetyn seems to have drawn his 
general conclusions from extreme cases. 


THE OPIUM-SMOKING-SHOP. 


One of the objects at this place, that I had the 
curiosity to visit, was the opium-smoker in his heaven ; 
and certainly it is a most fearful sight, although per- 
haps not so degrading to the eye as the drunkard 
from spirits, lowered to the level of the brute and 
wallowing in his filth, The idiot smile and death- 
like stupor, however, of the opium debauchee, has 
something far more awful to the gaze than the bestia- 
lity of the latter. Pity, if possible, takes the place 
of other feelings, as we watch the faded cheek an 
haggard look of the being abandoned to the power 
of the drug; whilst disgust is uppermost at the sight 
of the human creature levelled to the beast by intoxi- 
eation. 

One of the streets in the centre of the town is 
wholly devoted to the shops for the sale of this 
poison; and here in the evening may be seen, after 
the labours of the day are over, crowds of Chinese, 
who seek these places to satisfy their depraved ap- 
petites. 

The rooms where they sit and smoke are sur- 
rounded by wooden couches, with places for the 
head to rest upon, and generally a side-room is de- 
voted to gambling. The pipe is a reed of about an 
inch in diameter, and the aperture in the bowl for the 
admission of the opium is not larger than a pin’s 
head. The drug is prepared with some kind of con- 
serve, and a very small portion is sufficient to charge 
it; one or two whiffs being the utmost that can be 
inhaled from a single pipe; and the smoke is taken 
into the lungs as from the hookah in India. On a 
beginner, one or two pipes will have an effect; but 
an old stager will continue smoking for hours. At 
the head of each couch is placed a small lamp, as 
fire must be held to the drug during the process of 
inhaling; and from the difficulty of filling and pro- 
perly lighting the pipe, there is generally a person 
who waits upon the smoker to perform the office. 

A few days of this fearful luxury, when taken to 
excess, will give a pallid and haggard look to the 
face; and a few months, or even weeks, will change 
the strong and healthy man into little better than an 
idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer when deprived 
of the drug, after long habit, no language can ex- 
plain; and it is only when to a certain degree under 
ite influence that their faculties are alive. In the 
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| houses devoted to their ruin, these infatuated peopic 

may be seen at nine o’clock in the evening in all the 
different stage : some entering half distracted to feed 
the craving appetite they had been obliged to subduc 
during the day; others laughing and talking wildly 
under the effects of a first pipe; whilst the couches 
around are filled with their different occupants, who 
lie languid with an idiot smile upon their counte- 
nance, too much under the influence of the drug to 
care for passing events, and fast emerging to thy 
wished-for consummation. The last scene in this 
tragic play is generally a room in the rear of th 
building; a species of dead house, where lie stretched 
those who have passed into the state of bliss the 
opium-smoker madly seeks—an emblem of the long 
ba to which he is blindly hurrying. 


8 
[We add extracts from the Atheneum.] 
SINGAPORE. 

The larger portion of the population of that town 
(which has hardly existed more than a quarter of a 
century, though its trade nearly equals that of Bom- 

bay,) are Chinese,—there, as everywhere, a most la- 
borious and industrious people. 


| At the outskirts of the town they have establish- 
ed a bazaar, and built a jos-house or temple, which 
| at the time of our first arrival was scarcely finished. 
Some of the carving of the woodwork in and around 
| the building is beautiful, and cut with great taste and 
|eare; but the huge ungainly figures of devils and 
| dragons, which stand in threatening attitudes around 
| the altars, give a grotesque appearance to a place ot 
|worship that is found in no other religion but the 
Buddhs. Placed between a blue and red devil, stand- 
| ing upwards of six feet high each, sits the figure of 
| the Queen of Heaven, a gilded image richly dressed 
in embroidered China silks; this seemed to be the 
great object of their adoration; whilst on a high 
carved altar in front were sticks of incense burning 
in little pots filled with earth. The exterior of the 
| building was tiled with green and blue porcelain, and 
| the edges of the roofs ornamented with carving in 
the shape of animals, monsters, and flowers; each 
gable end curling upwards was deeply cut like the 
| cornice-work upon a Grecian pillar; and the whole, 
| from the varied and gaudy colouring, and the high 
| polish, had a novel and pleasing effect to the eye. 
| Since I have seen many of the houses and temples of 
| the Chinese, the paintings on the old china imported 
into England struck me as the best delineation of the 
| buildings and figures of these extraordinary people ; 
| and it is wonderful how correct they are in the main 
| features.” 


At the very moment of anchoring off Chusan, a 
circumstance occurred which brings vividly before 
us the crowding population of the Celestial Empire. 


“ When the tide ebbed, we found ourselves an- 
chored amidst a forest of fishermen’s nets, which co- 
vered the sea for many miles; and the vessels of the 
poor fishermen soon came alongside, with their own- 
ers in great tribulation at the unintentional havoc we 
| had occasioned.” 





The few particulars of interest relating to the cap- 
ture of Chusan, were made public at the time, but 
the first impressions of a European on entering the 
town may be weleome :— 
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“The ramparts were found strewed with pikes, | 
matchlocks, and a species of fire-rocket, arrow-head- | 
ed; and on the parapets, packets of quick-lime were 
packed up, to blind the eyes of the barbarians had 
they endeavoured to mount the walls. The main 
street was nearly deserted, except here and there, 
where the frightened people were performing the 
kowtow as we passed. On most of the houses were | 
plaearded ‘ Spare our lives ;’ and on entering the jos- 
houses were seen men, women, and children on their 
knees, burning incense to the gods; and although 
protection was promised them, their dread appeared 
in nomanner relieved. Many were posting down the 
back lanes into the country with their spoil, for we 
afterwards found the goods principally carried away 
were taken by plundering natives, not by the legiti- 
mate owners. At last we came to the Chumpin’s 
house; the gates leading to the entrance-yard were 
painted with huge ungainly figures, denoting, they 
said, Justice and Punishment. On one side was the 
Room of Justice, and thumbscrews and rattans were 
seen lying about. ‘The path to the inner apartment, 
called the Hall of Ancestors, lay through an open 
court, round which were the offices of the govern- 
ment clerks. Some letters and papers half finished 
showed the haste with which they had evacuated the 
town. Passing through the court we entered a guard- 
house, which led again to a trellised walk, at the 
south end of which was the hall. Here on the 
couches were the pipes half smoked, and the little 
cups filled with the untasted tea; cloaks, mandarin’s 
caps, and swords lay about inconfusion. Following 
up our research we at last came to the apartments of 
the ladies; these rooms were curiously furnished, 
and strewed with clothes of all descriptions and for 
all purposes. Silks, fans, china, little shoes, crutches, | 
and paint-pots—the articles of a Chinese lady’s toi-| 
lette—lay tossed in a sad and telltale melee; and | 
many of these fairy shoes were appropriated by us as 
lawful Joot [plunder}.” 

“The streets are narrow, and many of the houses | 
dry rubbed, and polished outside; but the roofs are) 
the most picturesque part of the buildings. Many 
of the respectable houses have pretty gardens at-| 
tached to them, with a high wall shutting them out) 
entirely from the town. The interior of some of the | 
houses were found beautifully furnished and carved ; | 
one that is now inhabited by the governor, and be- | 
lieved to be the property of a ewe character, was, | 
when first opened, the wonder and admiration of all. | 
The different apartments _ round the centre court, | 


which is neatly tiled ; the doors, window-frames, and | 
| 


j 





pillars that support the pent-roof, are carved in the 
most chaste and delicate style, and the interior of the 
ceiling and wainscot are lined with fret-work, which 
it must have required the greatest nicety and care to 


| 


: . | 
have executed. The furniture was in the same keep- 


ing, denoting a degree of taste the Chinese have not 
in general credit for with us. ‘The bed-places in the | 
sleeping apartments of the ladies were large dormi- 
tories, for they can hardly be called beds; at one cor- | 
ner of the room is a separate chamber, about eight 
feet square and the same in height; the exterior of 
this is usually painted red, carved, and gilt; the 
entrance issthrough a circular aperture, three feet in 
diameter, with sliding panels; in the interior is a 
couch of large proportions covered with a soft mat 
and thick curtains of mandarin silk: the inside of the 


bed is polished and painted, and a little chair and ta- 
ble are the remaining furniture of this extraordinary 
dormitory. Many of the public buildings excited 
great asténishment among those who fancied they 
were in a half-barbarous country. Their public ar- 
senals were found stocked with weapons of every 
description, placed with the greatest neatness and re- 
gularity in their different compartments; the clothes 
for the soldiers were likewise ticketed, labelled, and 
packed in large presses; and the arrows, which from 
their size and strength drew particular attention, were 
carefully and separately arranged. ‘To each arsenal 
is attached a fire-engine, similar to those used in our 
own country. The government pawnbroker’s shop 
was also a source of interest; in it were found dresses 
and articles of every kind, evidently things belong- 
ing to the upper as well as to the lower classes, for 
many of the furs here taken were of valuable descrip- 


| tions; each article had the owner's name attached, 
and the date of its being pawned; this is another of 


the plans of the local government for raising their 
supplies.” 


One of the native compradores, or purveyors, hav- 
ing been carried off when foraging in the interior, 
parties were despatched in different directions, in the 
hope of recovering him—and we thus get an insight 
into the country. The paths are everywhere alike— 
paved with square blocks of stone, of sufficient 
breadth to allow three persons to walk abreast. Af- 
ter traversing the paddy fields for some miles, the 
road wound up the side of a mountain, by an easy 
flight of steps. ‘The surrounding country was here 
covered with the tea plant, cotton, dwarf oak, and 
the arbutus, while on the lofty summit were green 
pastures :— 


‘* Here and there, as if dropped atrandom upon the 
sides of the hills, were clumps of fine trees; and 
peeping through their thick foilage, the roofs of 
houses and temples diversified the scene. Amongst 
many of the beautiful groves of trees which here in- 
vite the wanderer to repose, spots are selected as the 
resting-places of mortality; and gazing on these 
tranquil scenes, where the sweet clematis and fra- 
grant flowers help to decorate the ]ast home of man, 
the most careless eye cannot fail to mark the beau- 
ties of the grave. * * The natives of this island do 
not inter their dead as in the southern provinces ; but 
the corpse is placed upon the ground in a wooden 
coffin, covered with a lid, easily removed, highly po- 
lished, round which the wild flowers and creepers 
blossom. In most of the houses we entered on the 
island, these large boxes were the first article that 
met the eye in the entrance chamber. In the tenant- 
ed graves which curiosity induced us to open, the 
body appeared dressed as in life, the pipe and tobac- 
co ie on the breast, and loaves and rice at the un- 
conscious head.” 


As the party advanced, the inhabitants every where 
fled before them :— 


* The houses were all deserted except one, which 
appeared to belong to the head man of the district: it 
was buried in a grove of palm and citron trees, and 
other shrubs unknown to us; and surrounded by a 
garden where the Cape jessamine and other sweet 
flowers perfumed the neighbourhood. The building 
was a good specimen of their country dwellings: on 
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entering through a large wooden gateway we found a 
yard or court, surrounded on two sides by different 
out-houses serving as granaries and places to dry 
fruit, whilst the remaining sides were the apartments 
of the family and the Hall of Ancestors, a room used 
in common by all the members of the household. 
The reason of the large size of these farm-houses is 
obvious, when it is taken into consideration that they 
generally contain a father, mother, sons, their wives 
and children. The front of the Hall of Ancestors 
was prettily trellised over, and rested on pillars dry 
rubbed and carved; the interior of this large room 
was surrounded with matted sofas; and little tables 
stood in the centre, on which were placed the tea- 
cups and pipes. Under the projecting roof was seat- 
ed a venerable man, with a long white beard betok- 
ening him to be a grandfather, for they never permit 
its growth until that period. The rest appeared to 
have fled; and he looked so lonely and desolate, with 
the tears streaming down his withered face, that, al- 
though from a circumstance mentioned by the inter- 
preter, we were convinced that the compradore had 
been taken in the neighbourhood of the village, we 
could not find it in our hearts to capture this patri- 
arch, although he proved to be the elder of the dis- 
trict, and acknowledged having heard the people 
carrying off the man the previous morning.” 


After traversing the country in all directions for 
several days, the parties returned without the com- 
pradore. The fleet now proce eded to the mouth of 
the Peiho, and Capt. Ellict had an interview with 
Kea’shen:— 

“A bridge of boats had been constructed for our 
use across the mud flat; and a narrow pathway 
leading some hundred yards from the shore brought 
us to an encampment, which had been thrown up for 
the reception of the mission. A blne sereen was 
placed at the entrance, so as to hide the interior from 
the gaze of the public, and here we were met by 
many more mandarins, and marshalled into the pre- 
sence of Kea’shen; he rose at our entrance, and re- 
ceived the mission with great courtesy and civility. 
Indeed, the manners of these hich mandarins would 
have done honour to any courtier in the most polished 
court of Europe. He begged us to remain covered, 
and was introduced to 
expressed his hopes that the supplies had been re- 
ceived by the squadron. He made excuse for 
our reception in the tents, but intimated that Tarkou 
was some distance from the landing-place. Judging 
from appearance, he might have been a man of forty, 
and looked, what he is said to be by his countrymen, 
his tail,—the Chinese ap- 


each person separ itely, and 


some 


great ability : 
men of all ranks except priests,—was 
from its length, and the care that was 
evidently bestowed upon it. He was dressed in a 
silk robe, with a worked girdle; on his legs 
were the white satin boots common to all the higher 
orders; his head was covered with a mandarin sam- 
mer cap, made of a fine straw; in it was placed the 
deep red coral button, denoting the rank of the wearer, 
and the peacock’s feather drooping between the 
shoulders. On the whole, his dress was plain; but 
the mandarins when in full costume, judging from 
specimens taken at Chusan, must have a very gor- 
geous appearance. The encampment was surrounded 
a high canvas wall, resembling that which 
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encircles the private apartments of great men and na- 
tive rajahs when travelling through India. Inside 
this screen were eight small tents, in each of which 
a table and forms were placed. These formed an 
oval; and in the centre was erected a canvas cottage, 
of rather an ingenious description; whilst at the up- 
per end, concealed by another screen, stood the tent 
of conference. ‘This was lined with yellow silk (the 
royal colour), and worked with the arms of the em- 
pire at the back. ‘The interpreters and Capt. Elliot 
remained with the commission, whilst the rest of the 
officers and gentlemen sought the different tents 
around. in which the lower orders of mandarins were 
busy preparing a breakfast for the party; for it was 
an extraordinary thing in this visit, that everything 
was apparently done by mandarins—none of their 
servants being admitted. The meal consisted of 
numerous little plates, piled one upon the top of the 
other, containing birds’-nest soup, sea-slugs, sharks’ 
fins, hard-boiled eggs, whose interiors were far ad- 
vanced to chickenhood, and dressed fish: these were 
the greatest delicacies. This is but a small portion 

f the supply; for at the table where I had the ho- 
nour to partake of the good fare, there were no less 
than thirty of these little saucers. These breakfasts 


spread in the different tents, and each was in- 


were } 


tended to stay the ravenous appetites of five barba- 


rinns. 

**So afraid were the mandarins of our seeing their 
weakness, that they had not only placed the before- 
mentioned screen around their encampment, but had 
thrown up a mud embankment, which, however, 
failed in its intention; for, although we were soon 
brought back by the watchful guards, we managed 
to wet a glance of the forbidden land. The forts had 
been repaired since our last visit, and were now 
crowded with soldiers; a few outworks had been 
thrown up, but they were extremely paltry, and in- 
deed the whole thing, as a military position, was 
quite ludicrous. With two six-pounders and a cou- 
ple of hundred marines, they might have been ours 
atany moment. We were, nevertheless, much struck 
at the immense bodily strength and power of these 
northern Chinese, particularly of the men who were 
employed tracking the boats upon the river; who, 
although seemingly a wretched class, more like 
beasts of burden than human beings, are possessed 
of such physical powers, that six or eight of them 
will drag against the stream, and with apparent ease, 
a boat of considerable tonnage. In the course of the 
day some of the Tartar body-guard went through the 
sword exercise and other maneuvres for our amuse- 
ment. These, consisting rather in grotesque antics 
and ludicrous faces than in the use of the weapon it- 
self, are supposed to be as effective in frightening an 
antagonist, whilst for the same reason, many of the 
troops we saw farther to the south at Chusan and 
Ningpo wore a tiger uniform, a dress cut and painted 
to resemble that animal. These T'artars were dressed 
in a white cotton garb and black cap, and their wea- 
pons were swords and matchlocks, or bows and 
arrows. ‘They were considered the elite of the Chi- 
nese troops belonging to the Emperor's body-guard, 
and believed to descend from the same tribe as the 
sovereign himself. Mr. Gutzlaff, in vol. ii. p. 313, 
of his ‘ China Opened,’ states their number to amount 
to 26,000 men. After a conference of six hours, 
during which period the loud voices of the plenipo- 
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tentiaries in high argument had often struck upon 
our ears, the British plenipotentiary came forth; and 
the rest of the party having performed their salaams 
to the Chinese commissioner, we departed for the 
Wellesley; greatly, I believe, to the relief and satis- 
faction of the mandarins.” 

The result, or rather no-result, of these interviews, 
ind the subsequent removal of the negotiators to Can- 
ton, are facts well known; and little else remains to 
be told. Our readers, however, may not be sorry to 
meet once again the amiable friends to whom Capt. 
Basil Hall heretofore introduced them :— 

«One of the transports, called the Indian Oak, had 
been sent from Chusan in the month of July, or be- 
ginning of August, with the letters of the expedition, 
and was unfortunately wrecked on the coast of Great 
Loo Choo. Luckily for the wrecked mariners they 
fell into the hands of good Samaritans, for the kind- 
ness of the natives exceeded all that has hitherto 
been known. They stood on the beach ready to re- 
ceive them with open arms, changed their dripping 
clothes for their own, brought them into their houses 
and fed them, and, not contented with this, wandered 
along the coast, endeavouring to pick up the articles 
washed from the vessel, returning them to the right 
owners, who all declare that they do not believe that 
a single nail of the vessel that was driven on shore 
was appropriated by a native without permission. 
Their greatest anxiety was to send home the remains 
to Queen Victoria, and at length they decided upon 
building a junk out of her relics to send to England, 
as they said, to her majesty. She came into Chusan 
in the beginning of October, and seemed rather a 
pretty vessel, although the sailors had painted upon 
the stern the * Folly.’ ” 

The only political facts of importance to be col- 
lected from this work are, that the Chinese were 
wholly unprepared for that war which was the inevi- 
table consequence of their own arrogant and presump- 
tuous folly; and that it is very doubtful, whether 
they could make efficient preparation. They have, 
however, had powerful allies in procrastination and 
sickness. 


From the Edinburgh Review 

1. Correspondence relative to the Niger Expedition. 
Printed by order of the House of Commons.— 
February, 1840. 

2. Appeal to the People and Government of Great Bri- 
tain against the Niger Expedition; a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell. 
By Roserr Jamieson, Esg. London, 1840. 

3. Letters to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, 
on the Plans of the Society for the Civilisation of 
Africa. By Sin Georce Sternen. London, 1840. 

4. Address of Joseph R. Ingersoll at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Colonisation Society.— 
1838, . 

5. Address on African Colonization. 
LEY.—I1839. 

6. Seventh Annual Report of the Colonisation Society 
of the City of New York. 

Sir T. Buxron’s estimate of the extent of the Af- 
rican Slave Trade, the probable efficacy of the mea- 
sures which he proposes for the extinction of it, and 
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the general character of his work, were discussed in 
our last number. ‘To this part of the subject we do 
not here propose to return. For the present, we shall 
confine oprselves to the consideration of the prelimi- 
nary measure in furtherance of Sir Thomas Buxton’s 
views, which the Government has consented to adopt 
—a measure which has been much praised and much 
censured; but of which the true scope and grounds 
have not, as it appears to us, been duly considered. 
That three iron steam-vessels have been built by Go- 
vernment, and are on the point of proceeding, under 
the command of three captains of the Royal Navy, 
up the Niger—that the object of the expedition is to 
prepare the way for the extinction of the Slave Trade, 
by means of the civilisation of Africa—and that it 1s 
to cost £61,000, are facts sufficiently well known, 
and upon which much debate has arisen. One party 
see in the enterprise only the final overthrow of the 
hated slave trade; another regards it as nothing bet- 
ter than the opening of a new unhappy chapter in the 
history of African colonisation—another costly and 
miserable failure, fraught with great waste of British 
life and treasure, and bringing no good to Africa.— 
The great meeting in Exeter-Hall is still fresh in re- 
membrance, at which the most eminent persons of 
all parties laid their differences aside to sanction and 
promote the Niger expedition, and claim a share in 
the glory and responsibility of the work; whilst Mr. 
Jamieson’s appeal in behalf of the mercantile com- 
munity against the intermeddling of Government in 
matters which would prosper better without its aid, 
and the wilder denunciations of the Times Newspa- 
per, have drawn attention, though rather late in the 
day, to the doubts and difficulties by which the project 
is certainly not unattended. But what the Expedi- 
tion is /o do—what are the immediate purposes, and 
what the probable issues of it—upon what grounds 
of knowledge and reasonable expectation the attempt 
is justified—what will be the extent of evil, if it fail, 
and of good if it succeed—these are points which 
seem to be lost sight of in the controversy. ‘The in- 
dignation of the 7%mes flies much too high to touch 
them, and the statements on which Mr. Jamieson 
rests his appeal, might, as it seems to us, be quoted 
with more propriety on the other side. The Expe- 
dition, as we understand it, has one object—namely, 
to explore and survey the ground, with a view to 
ascertain the practicability of further measures, and 
the most effectual way of conducting them: and 
there is one question to be previously determined— 
namely, whether the reasons for expecting some con- 
siderable benefit to issue from such a survey, are 
strong enough to justify the risk and outlay which 
must attend it. Our present object is simply and 
briefly to set forth our grounds for deciding this 
question in the affirmative. To us it appears, that 
within the last few years a new hope has been opened 
for Africa; a new opportunity, distinct in some essen 

tial features from any that has hitherto presented it- 
self, of bringing into cultivation some portions, at 
least, of this vast, neglected estate, to the great bene 

fit of the world; that it lies with England to improve 
this opportunity ; and that the first and indispensa 

ble condition of any successful movement in that di 

rection, is to send out an expedition duly equipped 
and appointed to examine and explore the path; the 
information which we now possess being sufficient, 
as we think, to prove that much may be done; but 
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neither full enough, nor certain enough, to teach us 
either how much, or what, or in what way. If it be 
reasonable to believe that we can carry into Africa 
the seeds of a civilisation which shall take root and 
spread, then we hold the expedition to be justified ; 
it otherwise, not. 

The position, the extent, the inexhaustible fertility, 
and the many natural advantages of the central re- 
vion of this continent, as well as the worse than ne- 
gleeted state in which its vast capabilities are still 
left, and the scanty measure in which man has done 
his duty by them, are matters on which, as notorious | 
and undisputed, we need not dwell. But inasmuch 
as there lies a prima facie presumption against the 
intrinsic capacity for improvement of what has so 
long resisted the efforts of man and the improving 
influences of time, it is necessary, in the first place, 
to look somewhat more narrowly into the nature of | 





the experiments which have been already made, and | 
the opportunities which have presented themselves 
Now the great civiliser of mankind is intercourse be- 
tween nation and nation; and from this the middle 
regions of Africa have been almost entirely shut out. 
There have been but four channels through which the 
urts, manners, and experiences of people farther ad- 
vanced in civilisation have had any chance of making | 
their way thither; first, the transatlantic slave trade; | 
secondly, the European settlements planted along | 
the western coast; thirdly, the Palm-oil trade; and 
fourthly, the trade with the northern parts of the con- | 
tinent, carried on by Arab and Moorish merchants 
across the Great Desert. 

Of the first of these it is scarcely necessary to 
say that it has done much more to obstruct than to} 
advance civilisation. Some specimens of European 
manufacture—guns, powder and ball, ram, Manches- 
ter cottons, Portuguese cloths, pots and pans, but- 
tons, &c.—it may have brought the natives on the 
coast acquainted with; but it has not had the effect 
of carrying even these far inwards. In the mean time, 
the manners and habits which have been imported | 
along with them, are of the worst kind—more fitted | 
to corrupt than to improve. And while the advan- 
tages this trade brings are thus trifling in themselves, 
and confined in their operation, it is not so with the | 
evils. Of the European productions derived through 
this channel, all traces are quickly lost; but the Eu. | 
ropean demand for slaves carries its message into the 
heart of the continent, and offers such a premium | 
upon internal rapine and disorder, that industry and 
ingenuity have neither peace nor leisure to try their) 
fortune there. So long as the export trade of Africa | 
consists chiefly of slaves, it is vain to hope that any 
systematic and effectual attention will be paid to the 
cultivation of cotton, coffee, or ginger. 

The effects of the English and American settle- 
ments on the western coast have given rise to dis- 
putes, into the merits of which we cannot at present 
stay toenter. But the truth seems to be, that al- 
though if we measure them either by the expense of 
life and treasure which they have involved, or by the 
aims and hopes of their enines, or by the ends | 
which remain to be accomplished, they may be pro-| 
nounced failures; yet their operation has been, with 
reference to those parts of Africa, decidedly, and in no 
trifling degree, beneficial.* The countries in the im- 
| 
*In the Reports of the .?merican Colonisation So- 
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mediate neighbourhood of these settlements are in a 
better condition than they were; property is more 
secure; the culture of the soil is more attended to; 
the advantages of commerce are beginning to be felt; 
Christianity has made some small advances; the 
people have shown some anxiety to have their chil- 
dren educated; and the slave trade has entirely, or 
almost entirely, forsaken those shores. But why 
have they done no more? for if this is to be all, it 
becomes a serious question whether it be worth the 
sacrifice ;— whether the same lives, energies, and 
sums of money might not be better employed else- 
where. A glance at the map answers the question. 
These settlements are all on the outside, as it were, 
of the continent, and in a place where they have no 
means of getting in. Indeed, considering the broad 
belt of malaria which nature has drawn along the 
tropical coasts of Africa, and the savage manners 


land habits with which the slave trade has lined 
| them, we may almost say that the largest of the navi- 


gable rivers in those parts does not penetrate beyond 
the husk and rind of the continent, and cannot there- 


| fore bring us into contact with the sensible and vital 


parts. The utmost efforts to civilise Africa through 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, or Libe- 
ria, can be but as a flesh-brush applied to an ele- 
phant; they can never affect the circulation. Or, to 
take a less remote analogy, suppose England were 
still as Cesar found her; suppose a settlement were 
planted at the mouth of some brook on the Welsh 
coast, and an attempt made from that as from a 


| centre, to diffuse laws, arts, and manners through 


the country; and suppose, at the same time, that 
slave-trading merchants in great numbers frequent- 
ed the mouth of the Thames,—what wonder if the 
slavers carried the day, and the influence of the 
civilisers were felt only through a county or two on 
the coast, while theirs pre te all through the 
land? 

The Palm-oil trade is young, and labours under 
some heavy disadvantages. For though the locality 
commands a wide range, it is a locality already occu- 
pied by the slave trade, against the immediate com- 
petition of which the new comer is involved in an 
unequal struggle; and besides, the command of the 
inner country is in some degree thrown away upon a 


ciety, and the addresses of Mr. Gurley and Mr. In- 
gersoll, the titles of which appear at the head of this 
article, much information will be found concerning 


the proceedings and views of that society. ‘To these 
interesting, and in this country little known Tracts, 
we must be content to refer our readers. The num- 
ber of coloured persons who may be disposed to emi- 


| grate to Africa, rises into a question of unusual im- 


portance, now that an opening is made for colonisation 

i" can hardly be effected with- 
out a lamentable destruction of life by Europeans ; 
and the encouragement of this spirit is one of the 
The official reports of 
the progress of Liberia, (the name of the American 
colony,) though conveyed in a style so glowing an:! 
rhetorical as to suggest some doubt whether they can 
be relied on as the results of dispassionate enquiry, 
strikes us as most encouraging, and as indicating a 
regular advance in the right direction, not inconside- 
rable even now, and which may be expected to pro- 
ceed every year with increasing rapidity. 
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trade which is essentially a coast trade, inasmuch as 
the produce in which it deals does not grow far in- 
land. Moreover, the climate and the difficulty of 
navigation throws the Liverpool trader too much into 


the power of the chiefs inhabiting the delta of the | 


Niger, whose interest it is to keep the trade as much 
as possible to themselves, and to prevent communi- 
cation with the interior. 
pect from this trade such an extensive circulation of 
commercial intercourse as may reach the heart of Af- 
rica, and materially affect its condition: neither the 
Liverpool traders themselves, nor the agents in their 
employment, and in direct communication with them, 
have been induced to traverse the interior, nor even, 
until lately, to pass up the river. Yet in this case, 
also, the results are encouraging so far as they go. 
The trade has done considerable good within the 
limited range of its operation; and might probably, 
in no long time, grow strong enough, if not to expel 
the slave trade from the river, at least to compete 
successfully with it in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

The Desert trade with Northern Africa has pene- 
trated further than any of these, and produced more 
effect, and would by this time have laid secure 
foundations for a better order of things, but that it 
also labours under some heavy and peculiar dis- 
advantages. The greatest is, that the Arab mer- 
chants come chiefly for s/aves; and hence the trade 
they drive does nearly as much to obstruct the 


civilisation of Africa by stimulating wars and slave- 
hunts, as to advance it by the introduction of know- 
ledge, and the intercourse it opens between the Afri- 


cans and a superior race. Next, the Arabs are not good 
civilisers; ignorant, unsettled, lawless, rapacious, 
cruel, and deceitful, they are bad instructers to im- 
part knowledge and to teach the value of security, 
mutual confidence, settled habits and the like.— 


Moreover, the religion which they bring, though su- | 


perior to the Paganism which they find, is nota 
civilising religion: it is very good for conquering, 
but very bad for improving the conquered. Further, 
the length, difficulty, danger, and cost of the passage 
across the Desert, drags so heavily upon this trade 
that it cannot thrive properly; and interposes such a 
gulf between the merchants who venture, and the 
countries from which they come, that it cannot be 
subjected to proper authority and regulations. Their 
own government, if it had the will, has not the hands 
to reach them at such a distance. Nevertheless, 
when we follow Captain Clapperton along the route 
of the caravans from Bornou to Soceatoo, and read 
the accounts which are given of Timbuctoo and 
Jenne, and observe the superiority in respect of go- 
vernment, organisation, industry, and manners, of the 
kingdoms lying between these points along the bor- 
ders of the desert, we cannot doubt, that in spite of 
all its drawbacks, this trade has actually effected 
something considerable towards the inaprovement of 
the country. 

Now, with regard to this traffic, let us suppose 
four things changed. Suppose, first, that in the 
parts of Africa whence these traders come, there were 
no market for slaves; suppose, secondly, that there 
was a market of unlimited extent for raw cotton, or 
some otherwnatural production of Central Africa, not 
requiring much skill or capital to raise it; suppese, 
thirdly, that between the two there were no Desert, 


We cannot, therefore, ex- | 
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but a canal, a navigable river, a railroad, or any other 
easy and safe approach for merchants with heavy 
goods; suppose, lastly, that these merchants were 
not Arabs, professing the religion of Mahomet, and 
subject to Morocco, Tunis, or Tripoli, but of a nation 
eminent for order, honesty, and humanity—professing 
a religion which teaches the equality of all men in 
the eye of God, inculeates at once self-respect and 
humility, and insists in an especial manner upon the 
duty of justice and mercy from every man to every 
other man—subject to a government vigilant enough 
to superintend, strong enough to control, scrupu- 
lously respectful of the rights of others, and inexor- 
able in enforcing fair dealing wherever its authority 
extends—suppose all this—who can doubt that the 
whole face of Africa would speedily be changed ? 

Upon this consideration it is that we rest our 
hopes of much better and larger results from the 
enterprise now in contemplation, and refuse to admit 
the failure of previous experiments, or the non-im- 
provement of previous opportunities, in evidence 
against it. Now, for the first time these four things 
meet. Between the richest regions of Central Africa 
and the most insatiable market in the world for the 
produce of those regions, a communication safe, ex- 
peditious, and available for the cheap carriage of 
heavy goods, is now for the first time opened. The 
traders who supply this market are Englishmen and 
Christians; and while they will buy as much raw 
cotton as the industry of man will ever raise in 
Africa, they will not buy a single man, woman, or 
child. If there were in Africa any authority capable 
of understanding the full benefit of opening this com- 
munication, and with power to enforce the necessary 
conditions and regulations, there can be no doubt, we 
think, that a flourishing trade would immediately 
commence, and that the spirit of civilisation would 
begin to spread. How fast and how far it would 
spread would depend mainly upon the judgment and 
energy of missionary, and commercial, and agricul- 
tural societies, and all the rest, for whose labours a 
fair field would be opened. But in the mean time 
the doubtful question is, whether in the present cir- 
cumstances of Africa—looking zt the disorganized 
condition of society, the universal prevalence of the 
slave trade, and the fatal qualities of the climate, 
which may perhaps make it impossible for English 
merchants to transact their own business there—it 
be practicable to set the trade well on foot; to make 
such a commencement that the benefits shall be felt 
at once, and felt widely enough to secure for it the 
necessary protection from those who have influence 
enough to afford it. 

For the climate, it must be admitted that appear- 
ances are against it; yet it may turn out that, in the 
interior at least, it is not more fatal to European con- 
stitutions than other tropical climates. Of the many 
travellers who have died there. we cannot hear of 
one who has been in a condition to take proper care 
of himself. A gentleman is attacked with fever or 
with dysentery; takes a sharp dose of calomel; is 
obliged, though hardly able to sit on his horse, to 
spend all the day in travelling; gets wet above the 
middle in eressing a river; lets his clothes dry on 
his back; and when at length he stretches himself 
on his mat for a night’s rest, is stung to distraction 
by mosquitoes and black ants. ‘That any body has 
survived such attacks, is a greater wonder than that 
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so many have died under them; and can only be as-| 


cribed to that excitement of novelty and exertion 
which bears the frame up under hardships, half of 
which would kill most who are living at ease in Eng- 


land. It must also be remembered, that medical 


science has yet to be brought to bear upon this ques- 


tion. It is not impossible that a few precautions, 
and # better method of treatment, may make the cli- 
mate innoxious. Should it, however, prove invinci- 
ble, it will still be practicable to employ negroes or 
men of colour to transact business in the interior; of 
whom we do not doubt that there will be found many 
equal to that work. . 

As for the slave trade, though it will retard the 
growth of a legitimate commerce, it will not, we 
think, universal as it is, have power to strangle it. 
There is room for a commencement; and when once 
both are fairly in the field together, the more profit- 
able will carry the day. 

The disorganized condition of the country does in- 
deed present some serious difficulties. It limits the 
power of the chiefs, causes kingdoms to change 
hands rapidly, raises hostile neighbours and unruly 
subjects, compels authority to be violent and arbi- 
trary, unsettles the minds and habits of the people, 
and induces that carelessness of human life which 
naturally follows where its tenure is so precarious. 
Here you find a chief eager to embrace your offers, 
enforce your regulations, and protect your people; 
but his neighbour prefers wars and slave hunts; or 
his more distant subjects are hard to manage, and he 
cannot afford any effectual protection beyond his own 
immediate territory. This year you find an honest 
man and a friend; next year a knave and an enemy 
has taken his place. Your traders, who are courted 
and protected this month, may perhaps be robbed and 
murdered the next. Nay, the same man may be 
your friend to-day and your enemy to-morrow; the 
same childish delight in novelties which made him 
embrace you at first, making him suspect you soon 
after. 

These are serious difficulties, which in such a case 
as this it would be worse than weak to overlook or 
neglect. The question is whether, looking them 
f.irly in the face, they appear insurmountable. Are 
the elements of society so disordered and uncertain 
that no lasting impression can be made upon them, 
and that every attempt to organize them must simply 
fail? Shifting and chaotic as they are, is there not, 
after all, among these African nations coherence, 
order, and intelligence enough to retain something at 
least, however little, of whatever civilising influences 
we may pour in; so that, while much is wasted and 
rejected, some may go to convert and alter the system ! 

It appears to us that there is reason to think so; 
and in order to prove it, we would point out the 
various centres of trade already existing in the country, 
and the circumference of the trade which centres 
there ; from which it will be seen that, in spite of all 
the drawbacks and disadvantages under which com- 
merce labours, there does actually exist both the 
spirit of traffic to a very great extent, and security to 
a considerable extent; and that in all the articles for 
which there is any demand, an active trade is con- 
tinually going on from one end of the country to the 
other. The facts we have to state are familiar to all 
readers of African travels; but their bearing upon 
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this question may probably have escaped those who 
have not put them together for the purpose. The 
most convenient way of approaching the subject will 
be to follow the course of the expedition. 

Passing as quickly as possible through the delta 
of the Niger, where the malaria is most fatal, and 
the inhabitants most wretched and demoralised, we 
come to Eboe, a town with a population of 50,000 
or 60,000, *the most enterprising and industrious 
traders (says Mr. Laird) on the Niger ;’ governed 
by King Obie, who boasts himself to be the greatest 
of the palm-oil kings, has the command of the river, 
and insists that all traders shall buy and sell with 
him before they go further up. From his dominions, 
(passing, however, through the hands of the chiefs 
on the coasts, who no doubt deduct their full shar: 
of the profits,) the Liverpool traders at the mouth ot 
the river Nun—who have for many years past been 
carrying on, though at a miserable expense of life and 
health, a regular and rapidly increasing trade in 
valm-oil—receive their largest supplies of that article. 
> exchange for their palm-oil, the people of Ebo« 
receive various articles of English manufacture— 
guns, powder and ball, showy Manchester cottons, 
locking-glasses, knives, rum, &c.—the exchang: 
being commonly effected through the medium of 
shells or cowries, which are their money, and pass 
current far into the interior of Africa. 

Above this town the trade is carried on still mor 
busily. The banks of the river are thickly studded 
with towns and villages, between which there is a 
great deal of intercourse ; the population of a superior 
character; life and property more secure; men, 
women, and children all engaged in their several 
ways in traffic; of which (according to Dr. Briggs, 
who accompanied Mr. Laird) there appeared to be 
twice as much as on the upper part of the Rhine. 
The great centre of all this traffic lies more than a 
hundred miles above Eboe, and is well known 
through all that part of the country under the name 
of Boequa or Iccory. It is situated not very far below 
the confluence of the Shadda with the Niger; and is 
celebrated for a market, or rather fair, which lasts for 
three days at a time, and is held every ten days; 
when it is attended by traders from all the towns on 
the Niger, both above and below, within a range of 
more than a hundred miles, and by great numbers 
from the interior. Some notion of the importance of 
this place may be drawn from the fact stated by Mr. 
Laird, that, while his vessel lay aground in the 
neighbourhood for some months, he used to observe 
as many as twenty-five canoes, each containing from 
forty to sixty people, passing every ten days on theit 
way to attend the market; and such is the throng 
which it brings together, the bustle, the animation, 
the variety, not only in the wares brought for sale, 
but in the dress, features, and complexion of the sel- 
lers, that even Mr. Oldfield, with all his coldness 
and flatness, rises into liveliness as he describes it. 
To this market the Eboe traders bring for sale th 
European goods they have received from the coast— 
red cloth, velvet, mock coral beads, knives, snuff- 
boxes, looking-glasses, &c.—while the traders from 
the upper and inner countries bring (besides slaves, 
which here as elsewhere are the chief article of com- 
merce) cloths of native manufacture, ivory, horses, 
saddles and bridles, tobes, straw hats country-made 
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mats, and various kinds of food ; the traffic being | in the abstract, independently of any tempting objects 


carried on as at Eboe, not by barter, but by money | 
| Oldfield found here an old Mallam who had two or 


in the form of cowries. 

The range and attraction of this market extends, 
as we have intimated, to a considerable distance 
both upwards and inwards. About three days’ 
journey to the east lies Fundah, once a kind of en- 
trepOt where the Arabs and Fellatahs from the north 
exchanged European goods for slaves, and a place 
of considerable trade. The trade is now interrupted 
by the disorders of the country beyond; but the fact 
that it did flourish, does not the less indicate an apti- 
tude by natural position for commerce, which will 
revive when the disorders subside. Here native cot- 
ton is raised, ‘of a very fine staple,’ out of which 
they manufacture ‘durable and heavy cloths ;’ there 
are also considerable dye-works; and plenty of iron 
and copper, which is wrought into various articles. | 
About thirty miles further to the east, and within 
fifty of the navigable Shadda, lies ‘Toto, a town not 
yet visited by any of our travellers, but said to be the 
largest in that part of the country; havieg a King 
who is anxious to trade, and a population at once 
warlike and industrious, and skilful in the working 
of copper and iron. Goods purchased at Bocqua are 
occasionally carried thither for sale; and _ ivory, 
Arabian horses, bullocks, sheep, camels, &c., may 
be had there in exchange. 

Further than this, in this direction, we know. 
nothing. ‘The Shadda was ascended for more than | 
a hundred miles: but the natives being then in con- 
tinual dread of incursions by the copper-coloured 
Fellatahs, (a complexion which there passes for 
white,) would enter into no communications with 
the white strangers. Returning, therefore, to Boc- 
qua, and turning northwards up the Niger for forty 
or fifty miles, we come to Kattam Karafi; another | 
well-known market place for the usual inland pro-| 
duce, both raw and manufactured, which is brought | 
down the river in canoes. A few miles further on 
we pass Kakunda, the ci ital of an independent 
kingdom lying to the west; the people peaceable 
and industrious, and, though apparently not very ad- 
venturous, in the habit of trading down the river as 
far as Boequa. Advancing still farther in the same 
direction, we reach a more important place, Egga ; 2 
populous town and much frequented—having a large 
market filled with sharp bargainers, whose custom it 
is, ¢asin every other part of Africa,’ (so says Mr. Old- 
field,) ‘to get the most for every article ;’ and with 
the usual variety of wares, which make the shops of 
the large traders look like English toyshops. Here, 
too, they raise indigo of a superior quality, and a 
little very fine cotton; dyeing yards are also to be 
seen of considerable extent; spinning walks and 
weaving machines resembling our shuttle ; and cocoa- 
nuts (imported from some neighbouring country) are 
sold in the streets in great quantities. It was here 
that Lander, in his first descent of the river, first met 
with Benin and Portuguese clothes in common wear. 
‘The people’ (he says) ‘are very speculative and 
enterprising, and numbers of them employ all their 
time solely in trading up and down the Niger. 
They live entirely in canoes, over which they have a 
shed that answers every purpose; so that in their 
constant peregrinations they have no need of any 
other dwelling or shelter than what their canoes 
afford them.’ It seems also that the desire of wealth 
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to be purchased with it, is not unknown here. Mr. 


three houges, (African of course,) filled with cow- 
ries; he purchased goods to a considerable amount; 
and would be glad (he said) to purchase ten or 
twelve ship-loads if they would stay. 

At this point we come among a new people; and 
it is satisfactory to find that, as we advance farther 
into the heart of the country, the population im- 
proves. The reputation of the all of Nytfé for 
skill and industry, reached Captain Clapperton in 
1824 at Kano and Socecatoo; it met Lander in de- 
scending the Niger from Boussa; and Mr. Oldfield 
found it in full foree as he ascended from Bocqua. 
They are more especially celebrated for the manu- 
facture of cloths, plain or dyed, which are the best 
in Africa. Along the borders of this kingdom the 
river continues to be navigable by an iron steamer, 
and brings us (some hundred miles further up) to 
the capital of it, Rabbah ; where at length the trade— 
which we have accompanied in its course from the 
mouth of the Nun upwards—meets and mixes, not 
indeed with the main tide, but with a kind of over- 
flow or eddy of that main tide of commerce, which, 
being drawn across the Desert from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, flows along the northern borders of 
Central Africa and passes out by the Desert again. 
The country round about, though disturbed by pre- 
datory and civil war, is populous, and abounds with 
the usual agricultural produce; besides which, they 
have for the export trade, ivory, indigo, ostriches, 
camels, leopards’ skins, bees’ wax, (of which latter 
it is supposed that any quantity might be obtained, 
if there was a regular demand for it,) not to mention 
mats and sandals; in the manufacture of which they 
are said to be unrivalled. Rabbah has a large mar- 
ket, well regulated, and distributed into separate de- 
partments for separate articles—to which the Arabs 

for whom, and for all strangers, an enclosure of 

wellings in the suburbs of the town is set apart) 
bring for sale horses, asses, raw silk, red caps from 
Tripoli, armlets, anklets, and trona or natron, which 
comes from Bornou, and is used by the natives as a 
substitute for salt, and given as a medicine to cattle. 
When Mr. Oldfield was at Rabbah, there were 
several caravans of merchants staying there from the 
Haussa country, from Soccatoo, from Kano, and 
from ‘Tripoli. Some were taking their departure 
eastward to Bornou, others northward to Timbuctoo, 
Nor is this all. In the middle of the river, and 
within sight of Rabbah, lies the flourishing island of 
Zagozhie; mentioned by Lander as ‘one of the most 
extensive and thickly inhabited towns, as well as 
one of the most extensive trading places, in the whole 
kingdom of Nyffé;’ and described by Mr. Oldfield, 
with unusual foree, as the ‘ Mauchester’ of Africa. 
‘The cloths which they manufacttre, (says Lander,) 
and the tobes and trousers which they make, are 
most excellent, and would not disgrace an European 
manufactory; they are worn and valued by kings, 
chiefs, and great men, and are the admiration of the 
neighbouring countries, which vainly attempt to imi- 
tate them. We have also seen a variety of caps, 
which are worn solely by females, and made of cot- 
ton interwoven with silk, of the most exquisite work- 
manship. The people here are uncommonly industri- 
ous, both males and females, who are always busy 
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either in culinary or in other domestic occupations. 
In our walks we see groups of people employed in 


spinning cotton and silk; others in making wooden | 


bowls and dishes, mats of various patterns, shoes, 
sandals, cotton dresses, and caps and the like; 
others busily employed in fashioning brass and iron 
stirrups, bits for bridles, hoes, chains, fetters, &c., 
and others again in making saddles and various 
horse accoutrements. These various articles, which 
are intended for the Rabbah market, evince consider- 
able taste and ingenuity.’ Personally, the inhabi- 
tants of this island are represented as superior to 
other Africans. ‘They have liberty stamped upon 
their features: and lightness and activity, so rarely 
to be seen in this country of sluggards, are observ- 
able in all their actions. The generality of the 
people are well behaved; they are hospitable and 
obliging to strangers, they dwell in amity with their 
neighbours, they live in unity, peace, and social 
intercourse with themselves. They are made bold 
by freedom, affluent by industry and frugality, 
healthy by exercise and labour, and happy.by a com- 
bination of all these blessings.’ Such were the im- 
pressions—heightened a little, it may be, by the 


desire to exhibit an agreeable picture, but faithful no | 


doubt in the main—which ten days’ residence in the 
island produced upon the two Landers. We have 
the rather given them at length, because the secret of 
all this 
with reference to our present subject. Whence so 
many points of difference between these islanders and 
their neighbours? They are of the same race— 


negroes, as black as coal; the island is not large, 


only fifteen miles long, and three broad; the land, 
though rich, is so low and moist as to form one ctn- 
tinued bog, the greater part overflowed in the rainy 
season; the houses standing in the water, and many 
of them carried away when the river rises verv high ; 
no missionary has been among them; no European 
trader, not even an Arab chief or merchant, has taken 
up his abode there; with persons of superior race or 
education they have had still less communication 
than their neighbours. What then have they, which 
their neighbours want, that they should so far surpass 
them? The answer is given in a word—they have 
security. The chief of Zagozhie, ‘king of the dark 
water, 
no invasion; his people are bred to the water, they 
live secure in person and property within their 
wooden walls, fas 

the trade by the river is in their hands. 

But to pass on:—cross the river, and within two 
or three days” journey, besides the two rising Fella- 
tah towns of Raka and Alorie, concerning which we 
have no detailed information, we find Katunga,a city 
with seven daily markets, the residence of the King 
of Yarribah, whose power de jure extends westward 
as far as the coastof Guinea, and must de facto be 
considerable, if we may judge from the security, 
both of person and property, with which all strangers 
coming to visit him are conveyed from place to place. 
The country round contains many other considerable 
towns, with well supplied and much frequented 
markets, and is traversed in more than one direction 
by parties of merchants—branches of the great stream 
which we have spoken of—who carry the produce of 
central Negroland (elephants’ teeth, natron, rock salt, 


— is peculiarly worth enquiring for, | 
e 


has a fleet of six hundred canoes, and fears | 


y are the only ferrymen, and all | 
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and Nyffé cloths) as far as Ashantee and the country 
round Cape Coast Castle. 

Thus far, then, we have found a regular chain of 
commercial intercourse and exchange—rude, indeed, 
and scanty, but uninterrupted—by which each im- 
pulse given to commerce at the mouth of the Nun, 
makes itself felt, however feebly, for several hundred 
miles up the Niger, and over considerable spaces 
on either side. We have seen that European goods, 

purchased with palm-oil or with slaves, are carried 
from Eboe to Bocqua, and thence dispersed throug) 
the adjoining countries, or carried up to Egga and 
Rabbah, when they are exchanged for the rem and 
the manufactures of the Upper Niger, which are 
thus carried down to Eboe; and again, that the goods 
which thus make their way to Rabbah, are carried 
ad would be, if duly selected to hit the wants or 
ancies of the people) on one side into the heart of 
Negroland, and the regular caravan route from Bor- 
nou to Timbuectoo; and on the other side through 
Yarribah to the Atlantic; that the channel therefore 
is formed, and the stream does already flow in some 
| quantity ; and that, be it as meagre and as much ob- 
structed as it may, there can be no doubt that if more 
| were drawn into it, more would flow. It would not 
be lost as in a swamp, nor absorbed as in a desert, 
but would enter into the veins and enrich the natural 
circulation. 

Here, then, if necessary, we might be content to 
|stop. Open at Rabbah an extensive market for Eu- 

ropean goods, and an extensive demand for the pro- 
du€®tions of the interior, and it could not be long be- 
fore some considerable portion of the main stream 
| would be drawn thither, the tendency of which must 
plainly be to raise the value of hom and to di- 
minish the exchangeable value of man himself, and 
so give birth to a rival trade, which, if it prosper, 
must ultimately swallow up the slave trade. How 
fast the transmutation may proceed, it is hardly pos- 
sible to form any well-grounded conjecture. It must 
depend upon many facts of which we are not in- 
formed, and many accidents which we can neither 
foresee nor control. But that a slip thus planted 
would take root and grow—that there would be life 
| in it—we do not see on what principle any one can 
doubt. 

But we have stoped short of our full case. Some 
| damage done to the machinery of Mr. Oldfield’s ves- 
sel, made it unsafe to put on power enough to ascend 
the current further; and how far above Rabbah the 
| river continues navigable for a vessel of that size we 

cannot tell. It appears, however, that Lander, who 
had the best means of judging, was not without hope 
of advancing some hundred miles further, as far as 
the ferry at Comie. ‘They would then have been no 
longer on the borders and outskirts, but at once in 
the very highway of that portion of the inland traffic 
which branches off from the main route of the cara- 
vans :—the way by which all the merchants who 
trade to the countries west of the Niger pass out of 
‘the central region. From this ferry, along this much 
frequented road, it is but three days’ journey to one 
of the great centres of the inland traffic, the town of 
Coolfa, in which all the larger stseams meet, and 
and from which all the smaller radiate. Of the na- 
ture of the traffic at this place, we havea full account 
| from Captain Clapperton, who, on his second jour- 
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ney, Was detained there a good while; and his ac- 
count is well worth the attention of all who wish 
to know, not only the natural capabilities of Af- 
rica for sustaining a large commerce with England, 
but the extent an depth of the channels which are 
already there, waiting to receive and diffuse it.— 
Presuming then that an iron steamer, laden with 
goods from Manchester and Liverpool, may be 
hrought without loss, damage, or danger, (the danger 
from the climate excepted, within easy reach of 
Coolfu; and remembering hat the countries round 
have never (we believe) enjoyed a settled peace, but 
have always been cmpasol to disturbance by con- 
quests, insurrections, or petty predatory warfare ;— 
that at the very time when the account was written, 
a civil war had been ‘desolating the country for the | 
last seven years,’ during which the inhabitants had 
been twice burned out of the town ;—that there does 
not appear to exist at Coolfu, more than in any other 
part of the country, any settled constitution or form 
of government: therefore, that all the accidents by 
which commerce is promoted or depressed were at 
that time against, not for it;—bearing these things in 
mind, let us see what is the actual state of it—what 
progress, with opportunities so limited and against 
such heavy disadvantages, commerce has actually 
made. 

At Coolfu, then, besides the daily market attended 
by the inhabitants, there are two markets held week- 
ly, which are resorted to by strangers. The extent 
of their attraction may be thus explained. From 
Bornou, far to the east; from Cubbi, Yaoori, Zam- 
fra, and the borders of the desert, on the north; from 
Yarribah and the Gold Coast, westward; and from 





Benin, Jaboo, and the furthest part of Nyffé, to the 
south; there resort to this market parties of regular 
merchants, bringing the produce of their several | 
countries for sale: as, for instance, salt from the 
north ; red wood, peppers, and European cloths from | 
the south; kolla and goora nuts, gold, woollen cloths 
and printed cottons, brass and pewter dishes, earthen- | 
ware, and muskets, from the western coast; horses, | 
natron, unwrought silk, undyed tobes, from Bornou; 
besides a variety of articles which find their way 
across the desert—Venetian beads, Maltese swords, | 
Italian looking-glasses, gums, and scented woods of 
the east; silks, turbans, and tunics of checked silk and 
linen from Egypt, and many more; all of which are to 
be had at Coola, and meet with a ready sale. Some 
of these merchants erect tents for themselves out- | 
side the walls, where they sell their wares; others 
send them by their slaves to the market, and round to 
the different houses; others entrust them to brokers, 
of whom there are many in the town, both male and 


| together. 
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there are many,) are mostly engaged in buying and 
selling.* 

From these facts some notion may be drawn of 
the dispositions and habits of people in this part of 
Africa with to trading. e demand must 
be considerable which draws together such a variety 
of goods from such distant places; the enterprise 
must be considerable which carries people such long 
journeys to buy or sell them; the security consider- 
able which makes it practicable to accomplish these 
journeys with safety. At present, no doubt, their 
wants are simple and few, and it may be asked 
whether there is any reason to expect that they will 
expand; the supply, it may be thought, has hitherto 
followed the demand, such as it is; but the demand 
being now satisfied, and the vessel full, any further 
supply would only be wasted. And certainly, know- 
ing so little as we do of the history and growth of 
their wants; not knowing whether they have pre- 
ceded, or kept pace with, or lagged behind their 
opportunities; hardly knowing for certain whether 
they are at this moment Te or declining—we 
must admit this question to be a fair matter of doubt 
and speculation. It appears, however, to us, that 
the manners and customs of these people indicate 
any thing rather than an indifference to superfluous 
luxuries, or a disposition to rest contented with a 
bare supply of the more importunate wants of na- 
ture. * Allow not nature more than needs, man’s life 
is cheap as beasts ;’ this is by no means the case in 
Negroland. Their life is full of toys and superflui- 
ties, and social vanities; and their appetite for these 
appears to be as insatiable as a child’s. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the daily life of the inhabitants of 
Coolfu is worth attention, as showing how far they 
have advanced in artificial habits—a better measure 
of the nature and strength of their wants, than that 
eagerness for new ornaments aid playthings, of 
which accounts reach us in every page; because the 
existence of such habits proves not only their taste 
for superfluities, but the systematic and diligent cul- 
tivation of it: 


*At daylight the whole household arise; the wo- 
wen begin to clean the house, the men to wash from 


head to foot; the women and children are then 
washed in water, in which the leaf of a bush has 
been boiled, called Bambarnia; when this is done 
breakfast of cocoa is served out, every one having 
their separate dish, the women “and children eating 
After breakfast the women and children 
rub themselves over with the pounded red wood and 
a little grease, which lightens the darkness of the 
black skin. A score or patch of the red powder is 


female; others live in the houses of their friends. | put on some place where it will show tc the best 
And besides these regular merchants, there is a great | advantage. ‘The eyes are blacked with khol. The 
number of petty traders, chiefly women, who come mistress and better-looking females stain their teeth 
from the towns lying to the west of the Niger in| and the inside of their lips of a yellow colour with 
Yarribah and Borgoo, many days’ journey distant; | gora, the flower of the tobacco plant, and the bark 
carrying their goods on their heads, and trading at of a root; the outer part of the lips, hair, and eye- 
the several markets as they pass. ‘These lodge in| brows, are stained with shani or prepared indigo. 
the town, and, while they attend the markets daily, | Then the women who attend the market, prepare 
support themselves by spinning cotton during their | their wares, and when ready, go. ‘The elderly wo- 
spare time. As soon as they have sold what they | men prepare, clean, and spin cotton at home, and 
have, and bought what they want, they return to| cook the victuals; the younger females are generally 
their homes again. The inhabitants likewise (not | 


excepting the artisans and manufacturers, of whom! * Clapperton, p. 135, et seq. 
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sent round the town selling the small rice-balls, 
fried beans, &e. The master of the house generally 
takes a walk to the market, or sits in the shade at 
the door of his house, hearing the news or speaking 
of the price of natron or other goods. 
wre daily employed at their trade; some are sent to 
cut wood and bring it to the market; others to bring 
grass for the horses that may belong to the house, 
or to take to the market to sell; numbers, at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, are employed in clear- 
ing the ground for sowing the maize or millet; some 
are sent on distant journeys to buy are sell for their 
master and mistress, and very rarely betray their 
trust. About noon they return home, when all have 
a mess of the pudding called waki, or boiled beans; 
and about two or three in the afternoon they return 
to their different employments, in which they re- 
main till near sunset, when they count their gains to 
their master or mistress, who receives it and puts it 
away carefully in the strong room. They then have 
a meal of pudding or a little fat stew. ‘The mistress 
of the house, when she goes to rest, has her feet put 
into a cold poultice of the pounded henna leaves. 
The young then go to dance and play if it is moon- 
light, and the old to lounge and converse in the open 
square of the house, or in the outer coozie, where 
they remain till the cool of the night,’* 


Whether a population which has reached this 
stage shall stand still or go on, will depend ina great 
measure upon accidental facilities, opportunities, 
and temptations. The demands of the body being 
satisfied, and objects of ambition being presented to 


the mind, simple indeed, but sufficient to exercise 
the faculties and engage them in pursuit, they may 
remajn content with what they have, so long as no- 
thing is presented to them which they like better. 
The King of Eyeo or Kiama glories in gilt brass 
buttons; and will not cease to glory in them, until 
he finds that they tarnish, while golden buttons re- 


tain their brightness. But as soon as he knows 
this, his desire changes; he despises brass, and 
sends a score of his more elderly wives, laden with 
the work of their hands, to bring him gold buttons 
from the furthest parts of Ashantee. The spinning 
women at Kano and Soccatoo are all equipped with 
»0cket mirrors, which they carry in their cotton bas- 
— appealing to them every five minutes to reflect 
the pleasure of the vanity. Though these mirrors 
are no flatterers, and can embrace only a feature or 
two at a time, their owners are nevertheless well 
pleased, and will continue to smile upon them until 
some brighter rival shall appear—larger, and show- 
ing a fairer image; from which moment every spin- 
ning woman in Kano and Soccatoo will be more or 
Jess unhappy until her basket shall be equipped with 
a better looking-glass. All will turn on the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement which shall be afforded. 
Thgow in their path better things than they now 
have, and if they can be made to understand the 
superiority, no doubt they will wish to have them; 
ask in exchange for these, such articles as they can 
best afford to supply, and they will soon learn to 
apply themselves to the production of those articles. 
Hitherto they have never been asked for raw cotton, 
hardly for ivory—only spread before them the glit- 


* Clapperton, p. 140. 
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|tering treasures of Birmingham and Manchester, 
asking for these in return, and they will soon begin 
to raise cotton for export, and to circumvent the 
| elephants which infest their forests. 

Followin the caravan route eastward, (for be it 
remembered that we are still within three days’ 
journey of our own vessel,) and passing several 
populous towns with considerable markets, we ar- 
rive in about thirty days at Kano, the next great 
centre of trade; lying halfway between the capitals 
of the two most powerful nations of central Africa, 
the Bornouese and the Fellatahs. Here, again, w: 
find a population by no means unprepared to profit 
by new opportunities and examples of civilisation ; 
a people ingenious and industrious, and full of the 
spirit of traffic; some curious manufactures; a well- 
frequented and py market; an organised 
and regulated trade, and all the operations of buying 
and selling in full activity. Here is Captain Clap- 
perton’s account of the regulations of the market, 
taken from the narrative of his first journey in 1824: 


‘The soug or market is well supplied with every 
necessary and luxury in request among the people 
of the interior, * * ere is no market in Africa 
so well regulated. The sheikh of the soug lets the 
stalls at so much a month, and the rent forms a part 
of the revenues of the Governor. The sheikh of the 
soug also fixes the prices of all wares, for which he 
is entitled to a small commission, at the rate of fifty 
whydah or cowries on every sale amounting to four 
dollars, or 8000 cowries, according to the standard 
exchange between silver money and this shel! cur- 
rency. There is another custom, regulated with 
equal certainty, and in universal practice; the seller 
returns to the buyer a stated part of the price, by 
way of blessing as they term it, or of luck-penny 
according to our less devout phraseology. This is 
a discount of two per cent. on the purchase moncy ; 
but if the bargain 1s made in a hired house, it is the 
landlord who receives the luck-penny. I may here 
notice the great convenience of the cowrie, which 
no forgery can imitate; and which, by the dexterity 
of the natives in reckoning the largest sums, forms 
a ready medium of exchange in all transactions, 
from the lowest to the highest. Particular quarters 


|are assigned to distinct articles; the smaller wares 


being set in booths in the middle, and cattle and 
bulky commodities being exposed to sale in the out- 
skirts of the market-place; wood, dyed glass, bean 
straw for provender, beans, Guinea corn, Indian corn, 
wheat, &c., are in one quarter: goats, sheep, asses, 
bullocks, horses, and camels, in another: earthen- 
ware and indigo in a third: vegetables and fruit of 
all descriptions, such as yams, sweet potatoes, wa- 
ter and musk melons pappau fruit, limes, casheu 
nuts, plums, mangoes, shaddocks, dates, &c., in a 
fourth,and soon. * * * * * * ‘The inte- 
rior of the market is filled with stalls of bamboo, laid 
out in regular streets; where the most costly wares 
are sold, and articles of dress, and other little matters 
of use or ornament made and repaired. Bands of 
musicians parade up and down, to attract purchasers 
to particular booths. Here are displayed, coarse 
writing-paper of French manufacture, brought from 
Barbary; scissors and knives of native workman- 
|\ship; crude antimony and tin, both the produce of 
the country; unwronght silk of a red colour, which 
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they make into belts or slings, or weave into the 
finest cotton tobes; armlets or bracelets of brass; 
beads of glass, coral, and amber; finger-rings of 
pewter, and a few silver trinkets, but none of gold; 
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land.’* Beyond this lies the Desert on one side, 
and on the other barbarous nations of which we know 
| nothing. 

Westward of Kano, some twenty days’ journey, 


tobes, turkadees, and turban shawls; coarse woollen | we come to Soceatoo, the capital of the Fellatah em- 


cloths of all colours ; coarse calico ; Moorish dresses ; 


the cast-off gaudy garbs of the Mamelukes of Bar- | 


bary; pieces of Egyptian linen checked or striped 
with gold; sword-blades from Malta, &e. &c. The 
market is crowded from sunrise to sunset every day, 


not excepting their Sabbath, which is kept on Fri-| 


day. The merchants understand the benefits of mo- 
nopoly as well as any people in the world; me | 
take good care never to overstock the market, and, 
if any things falls in price, it is immediately with- 
drawn for a few days. The market is regulated 
with the greatest fairness, and the regulations are 
strictly and impartially enforced. 
kadee, purchased here, is carried to Bornou, or any 
distant place, without being opened, and is there 
discovered to be of inferior quality, it is immediately 


sent back as a matter of course; the name of the | 


dylala or broker being written inside every parcel. 
In this case the dy/ala must find out the seller, who, 


by the laws of Kano, is forthwith obliged to refund | 


the purchase-money.’* 


It was here that Captain Clapperton was surprised | 


to find English green cotton umbrellas, not uncom- 
mon. 
Mediterranean, by the way of Ghadames; how much 
less convenient a road than the Niger! 

Since the people of Nyffé (among whom, it will 
be remembered, our steamer must remain) will be 
the chief receivers and transmitters of our goods, it 
is satisfactory to know that they bore as high a re- 
putation at Kano in 1824, as we have seen that they 
now do all along the Niger. ‘Of all the various 
people who frequent Kano, the Nyfféans are most 
celebrated for their industry; as soon as they arise, 
they go to market and buy cotton for their women to 
spin, who, if not employed in this way, make di//am 
for sale, which is a kind of flammery made of flour 
and tamarinds. The very slaves of this people are 
in great request, being invariably excellent trades- 
men; and, when once obtained, are never sold again 
out of the country.’ 

Captain Clapperton then proceeds to describe with 


some minuteness the several processes of spinning, | 


weaving, preparing indigo, dyeing, tanning, and 
manufaeturing leathern jars; in all of which the peo- 
ple of Kano show considerable skill. 

Eastward of Kano, some thirty days’ journey, lies 
Kouka, the capital of Bornou; where, according to 
Major Denham, writing in 1824, the Sheikh El 
Kanemy—by whose vigourand wisdom the kingdom 
had within a very few years been delivered from sub- 
jection to the Fellatahs, and subjected to law and 
government of its own—was extremely anxious to 
promote commerce; where all the merchants who 
have ventured thither are encouraged and treated 


If a tobe, or tur- | 


They were brought from the shores of the | 


| pire—the most populous town which Captain Clap- 
| perton had seen in Africa—where we again find the 
usual appearances of order and social life, with its 
established customs, and formal vanities, and round 
of daily occupation. It seems to be less of a trading 
place than Kano, though it lies in the route of the 
caravans; but we find the usual species of traffic 
going on, and the ordinary works both in agriculture 
and manufactures; grain in abundance; indigo and 
cotton plantations; dyeing-houses, weaving-ma- 
| chines, tan-yards, &c.; and Captain Clapperton is 
said to have declared that in this town he could have 
negotiated a bill on the Treasury of London. 

Of the countries lying between this city and the 
famous Timbuctoo, towards which the caravan route 
now takes its way, our information is less detailed, 
and not so much to be relied upon; though if it be 
true, that between Mushgrelia aud Haussa there are 
more boats employed on the river than between Ro- 
setta and Cairo, and that the fields are enclosed and 
irrigated by canals and water-wheels,t it seems to 
indicate a state of advancement and a capacity for 
improvement not inferior to that which we have been 
describing. 

But we have already proceeded far enough to 


| make out a prima facie case for trying the experi- 


with liberality—and some are known to have re-| 


turned, after a residence of less than nine years, 
with fortunes of 15,000 or 20,000 dollars; where 
Englishmen especially are sure of a kind reception; 


and where ‘the roads are probably as safe as in Eng- 


* Vol. iv. p. 31. t Vol. iv. p. 38. 


| 


ment of a trade up the Niger. To this conclusion 
we wish for the present to limit ourselves. The es- 
tablishment of factories, the acquisition of territory, 
and the organisation of companies, involve questions 
of great moment and difficulty, upon which we can- 
not now enter. The course and final destinies of the 
work it would be idle to speculate upon: but it is 
important, in this more than in almost any other en- 
terprise, that we should proceed with eyes open and 
feelings uninflamed—as there is none in which a 
false step, or a fall across the threshold, is likely to 
involve more important consequences. We are not 
among those who regard no public undertaking as 
justifiable which is likely to cost good lives and 
limbs in the prosecution of it. No great thing is 
accomplished without great sacrifices on the part of 
those who lead the way. Not in wars only, but in 
religion, in politics, in civilisation, in commerce, 
even in science and literature—each in its several 
kind—the world has always marched on to take pos- 
session of its conquests over the dead bodies of the 
forlorn hope :—a melancholy thing to reflect upon, 
did not jeeton likewise teach us, that between the 
few who die to win the conquest, and the many who 
live to enjoy it, the real difference amounts after all 
but to this—the first die, having done something, to- 
day ; the others die, having done nothing, to-morrow. 
And certainly, when we consider the infinite nature 
of the benefit which will be secured if this vast con- 
tinent should ever be reclaimed to Christianity and 
the use of man, we cannot but think that human life 
may be worse wasted than in taking whatever mea- 
sures may be in the first instance neceessary for 
setting the work on foot. 

The opportunity is now before us; it lies with 


* Vol. iii. p. 196 t Buxton, p. 475. 
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England to take the first step. If — does | his well-known rhapsody, “Oh, breathe not his 
nothing, nothing will be done. If the Government name,” &c., the contrast which it suggests will per- 
does nothing, nothing will be done as it should be. | haps make you smile. 
Private adventurers, pursuing their own ends in their | | 166 had a true love, but now I have none, 
own ways, cannot act largely or systematically | ¢: 1. Shamus O°Gorman has left me alone; 
shah cn she | eget ng a 
great scale. They will sometimes be reduced to | And teh me to cry all the days of my BB. 
straits which will tempt them to acts of violence or 
of subterfuge, ruinous to the moral effect of exam- 
ple, and destructive of the confidence upon which 
all prosperous intercourse must be built. What then | 44,5 
is the step which the Government is called on to | 
take? We recur to our original position: it is the 
business of Government to lead and feel the way 
8, 


neither keeping aloof, as Mr. Jamieson recomme At a jig or a reel he might dance with the queen, 
and leaving the work Saat private adventure ; | py,74 fairly delight you, he'd tire down six, 


nor plunging, as others would have it, headlong and | with his heel-and-toe, and battering, and other quare 
irrevocably into the middle; but sending out proper | 


persons to explore the ground ;—to open communi- 


pen Bagetnee several pad to — them under- | tis cheeks are so red, and his hair almost white, 
Stand the advantages of a commercial intercourse | 4nd his darlin’ blue eyes are so round and so bright, 
with England; to persuade them to agree to certain | [4gy tongue is so coaxing and sweet, that with ease 


conditions of protection and immunity ; to establish a | you'd think he could flatter down the birds off the 
regular system of duties and customs; to devise, if | trees! 


possible, some unobnoxious method of enforcing the 
observance of such conditions and regulations by 
either party; to provide our traders (which will pro- 
bably prove the most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important points to accomplish) with some better | 
way of obtaining redress, when they are cheated, 
than those to which the Liverpool expedition was re- 
duced—namely, the pointing of great guns, the firing 
of villages, and the seizure of innocent persons for | and the girl that he’s courtin’ isn’t likely at all, 
hostages; to make, or to report upon the practica- | She’s as yellow as a guinea, she’s crooked, and she’s 
bility of making, treaties for the suppression of the | small ; 


slave trade; to examine the probable advantages OT | But the reason that he’s after her ’s for the sake of 
disadvantages of erecting a fort on the Niger, to be | what she’s got, 


commanded by an officer who may act as arbiter | e 0 ey, she has a fine potate 
in disputes—protector of British subjects, and repre- - roy 5 a ade 
sentative of the British Government; and, above all, 
to supply more accurate and more complete informa- 
tion than we now possess, concerning the condition 
of the country, the systems of law and government,| There is a vessel only waiting for fair winds to 
(if such they can be called,) and the proper way of | leave this country on a perfectly novel mission. The 
infusing into them a better life, and of establishing | Hector, Captain Robert Freeman, is under engage- 
permanent and prosperous relations. If these things | ment to convey Mr. Barclay, the Agent-General for 
can be done, the trade which has already commenced Jamaica, to Sierra Leone, in order to offer to the na- 
will immediately be placed upon a much better foot- | tives of Africa a passage to the West Indies as free 
ing, and we shall be able to proceed to the adoption | emigrants, and so to participate in the advantages, 
of further measures with some knowledge of what | without the pains, already enjoyed by their country- 
we are about. Such we take to be the objects of the men who have left their native land as slaves. They 
forthgoing expedition, and on such grounds we hold | are to be quite unfettered by engagements before em- 
it to be praiseworthy. barkation, and free to choose their own employers 
and make their own terms on reaching their new 
home. ‘To them the change from a barbarous to a 
comparatively civilised country must be beneficial. 
Prom ie Dubin tery Magne. |T0 those who look beyond the surface this om 
SHAMUS O’GORMAN.—a sone. | day supersede the slave-trade throughout the world, 
I have long amused myself, among other indul- | will give no common gratification. Mr. Barclay may 
gencies of the sfrenua inertia, by collecting fragments | be proud to be the first Englishmen who takes a ship 
of those ballads still sung among the peasantry of lon such a voyage. The Hector had already begun 
Ireland to those old airs which, under Tom Moore’s | her voyage, with Mr. Barclay on board, when ad- 
enius, have been taught to carry very different bur- | verse winds drove her back to Sheerness, having lost 
, ey The following is a speciinen; and when I tell | a windlass and anchor, on Thursday last. She awaits 
you that these lines are fitted to that melody which | the repair of this accident to set out again. 
our lyric compatriot has sentimentalized for ever by | Gazette. 


| Oh, Shamus O’Gorman’s an elegant boy! 
"The sound of his voice id make your heart jump with 


Joy, ; 

8 good six foot two in his stockings ; and, fegs, 

| It would do your heart good just to look at his legs! 
| 

| His equal for dancing sure never was seen, 


tricks. 


And to think that he’d lave me! oh, it makes my 
heart sore! 

For I thought I was sure of him for ever more ; 

If I had the ready penny, he’d have had me long ago, 

For I know [ have his heart’s-love—sure he often 
told me so! 
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culars described, however limited in their scope, or 
trifling in themselves, impressive and —, 
y, 4 . M of | The writer, whose name is not given, the Editor 
Mf met age ae See ae | feeling that it would not be right “ to extend the li- 
. . berty that has been taken with his work to an unau- 
If we have in common, as we believe with the ma-! thorised intrusion upon that privacy within which he 
jority of the reading public, got tired long ago of the has thought fit to remain,” commences with his rea- 
ordinary cast of military reminiscences of the “ Last | sons for publishing the book. He says, “ In the fol- 
War,” certainly there appear still stronger reasons | lowing pages I design to give an accurate and au- 
for yawning over those naval fictions which, without | thentic narrative of a little more than two years spent 
an exception, may be said to have been written by | as a common sailor before the mast, in the American 
persons who have gained their experience as naval | merchant service. It is written out from a journal 
officers, or mere passengers, but never by such as| which I kept at the time, and from notes which I 
have had experience of the common seaman’s life, or| made of most of the events as they happened ; and 
as have been brought into constant and close contact | in it I have adhered closely to fact in every particu- 
with those who alone can speak truly from the fore-/ lar, and endeavoured to give each thing its true char- 
castle. Again, the imaginative writers of whom we | acter. In so doing, I have been obliged occasionally 
speak seldom profess to depict any but men-of-war’s | to use strong and coarse expressions, and in some 
men; and it is universally known that the discipline, | instances to give scenes that may be painful to nice 
habits, and system in the merchant service differ | feelings; but I have very carefully avoided doing 
widely from those established in the navy. But even! so, whenever I have not felt them essential to givi 
in the naval service, say that of America, or of Great | the true character of a scene. My design is, and it 
Britain, an officer, remarks the author of the Narra-| is this which has induced me to publish the book, to 
tive now before us, “* Who goes to sea as a gentle-/ present the life of a common sailor at sea as it truly 
man, * with his gloves on,’ (as the phrase is,) and | is,—the light and the dark together.” 
who associates only with his fellow-officers, and| He soon afterwards lets us know that he ch 
hardly speaks to a sailor can > through a boat-| “the tight dress coat, silk cap, and kid gloves of an 
swain’s mate, must take a very different view of the | under-graduate at Cambridge, to the loose duck trou- 
whole matter from that which would be taken by a sers, “fecked shirt,” &c. a Jack tar; that the voy- 
common Sailor.” age, which was to be in the “brig Pilgrim, on her 


From the Monthly Review. | 


Independent however, of the injustice to common 
sailors and seamen done by the novelists in question, 
by misrepresentation and false colouring, there are 
narratives of a nautical character, genuine and au- 


voyage from Boston round Cape Horn to the western 
coast of North America,” was undertaken, to cure, 
if possible, a weakness of the eyes, which had ob- 
liged him to relinquish his pursuits, and which no 


medical aid seemed likely to cure. The determina- 
tion was not less spirited, than the motive was ur- 
jority. - pene om 7 A yt og apt gg gent ; - + nena sg to us to ee ag = ye 
or Marryat. ; asy, » to| marked notice, was the manner in which such a 
name a fiction of the kind meant, even of those which | youth bore himself through trials of uncommon se- 
appeared before the public had a surfeit of the school, | verity. And yet but for what he resolved to do, 
that will excite an equal interest to that which the | what he witnessed, and what he endured, the world 
simple, earnest, and benevolent work now before us| would have been without his striking representations 
re wie. as mapas the = = its | = srpen, = the —_ —2 very ae om 
circulation in a cheap yet handsome form wi to- | indispensable class of men, whose condition has 
duce, it must outweigh all the benefit to be derived | gun apn some attention among lands-people, but 
from a pad ee ge «I stories. _ Mox-| who are still lamentably far from awakening that 
on has indeed advanced new claims upon the grati-| deep and manly sympathy which the Undergraduate 
tude of all, but especially of that important class of supuibanen and would fain beget. But = for 
persons who man our ships and endure the burden of | some special reminiscences, scenes and events. 
the toil, by republishing the Personal Narrative ina! The first day the author passed at sea he had a 
style uniform with his cheap editions of such works | good specimen of the manner of a sea-captain, in a 
as those of Basil Hall, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, | short characteristic speech, while “* walking the quar- 
and others, whose productions breathe a benign in-| ter-deck, with a cigar in his mouth, and dropping the 
fluence upon mankind, and enlighten the soul through | words out between the puffs.” The ane and the 
appeals to the heart, as well as by pictures of truth, | author’s first experiences of a seaman’s life we must 
and admirably framed facts. copy :— 

The Publisher says, he has been induced to bring | 
this American work before the English public from) “Now, my men, we have begun a long voyage 
the favourable opinion entertained of it by officers of If we get along well together, we shall have a com- 
pe Cem aly ee Nosy. From io capes. fortable time: if we don’t, we shall have hell afloat. 
tending form and internal evidences everywhere, it 
is manifestly an authentic and accurate detail of real 
circumstances, whether bright or dark; the same be- 


thentic, which are far more arresting, on account of 
their obvious reality and right feeling, than the ma- 





| All you've 


get to do is to obey 
your duty li 


e men,—then you'l 


'y orders, and do 
fare well enough; 
if you don’t, you'll fare hard enough, I can tell you. 
ing fully ascertained, as stated by Mr. Moxon, from | If we pull together, you'll find me a clever fellow ; if 


other sources. All we have now therefore to do, is| we don’t, you'll find me a raseal. That's all 
to present some samples of a Narrative in which an | I’ve got to say. Go below, the larboard watch !” 

admirable spirit of humanity, and a dignity or manli-| 1 being in the starboard or second mate's watch, 
ness of sentiment combine, so as to render the parti- ' had the opportunity of keeping the first watch at sea. 
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S——-, a young man, making, like myself, his first | 
voyage, was in the same watch, and as he was the | 


son of a professional man, and had been in a count- 
ing-room in Boston, we found that we had many 
friends and topics in common. We talked these 
matters over,—Boston, what our friends were proba- 
bly doing, our voyage, &c., until he went to take his 
turn at the look-out, and left me to myself. I had 
now a fine time for reflection. I felt for the first time 
the perfect silence of the sea. The officer was walk- 
ing the quarter-deck, where I had no right to go, one 
or two men were talking on the forecastle, whom I 
had little inclination to join, so that I was left open 
to the full impression of everything about me. How- 
ever much I was affected by the beauty of the sea, 
the bright stars, and the clouds driven swiftly over 
them, [ could not but remember that I was separat- 
ing myself from all the social and intellectual enjoy- 
ments of life. Yet, strange as it may seem, I did 
then and afterwards take pleasure in these reflections, 
hoping by them to prevent my becoming insensible 
to the value of what I was leaving. 

** But all my dreams were soon put to flight by an 
order from the officer to trim the yards, as the wind 
was getting ahead; and I could plainly see by the 
looks the sailors occasionally cast to windward, and 
by the dark clouds that were fast coming up, that we 
had bad weather to prepare for, and had heard the 
captain say, that he expected to be in the Gulf Stream 
by twelve o'clock. In a few minutes eight bells 
were struck, the watch called, and we went below. 
I now began to feel the first discomforts of a sailor’s 
life. The steerage, in which I lived, was filled with 
coils of rigging, spare sails, old junk, and ship stores, 
which had not been stowed away. Moreover, there 
had been no berths built for us to sleep in, and we 
were not allowed to drive nails to hang our clothes 
upon. 
ing heavily, and everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. There was a complete * hurrah’s 
nest,’ as the sailors say, ‘everything on top and no- 
thing at hand.’ A large hawser had been coiled 


away upon my chest; my hats, boots, mattress and 
blankets had ail fetched away and gone over to lee- 
ward, and were jammed and broken under the boxes 


and coils of rigging. ‘Tocrown all, we were allowed 
no light to find anything with, and I was just begin- 
ning to feel strong symptoms of sea-sickness, and that 
listlessness and inactivity which accompany it. 
Giving up all attempts to collect my things together, 
I lay down upon the sails, expecting every moment 
to hear the cry of ‘all hands ahoy,’ which the ap- 
proaching storm would soon make necessary. I 
shortly heard the rain-drops falling on deck, thick 
and fast, and the watch evidently had their hands 
full of work, for I could hear the loud and repeated 
orders of the mate, the trampling of feet, the creak- 
ing of blocks, and all the accompaniments of a com- 
ing storm. Ina few minutes the slide of the hatch 
was thrown back, which let down the noise and tu- 
mult of the deck still louder, the loud ery of * All 
hands ahoy! tumble up here and take in sail,’ saluted 
our ears, and the hatch was quickly shut again. 
When I got upon deck, a new scene and a new ex- 

erience was before me. The little brig was close 
wee upon the wind, and lying over, as it then 
seemed to me, nearly upon her beam ends. The 
heavy head sea was beating against her bows with 


The sea, too, had risen, the vessel was roll- | 


‘early breaking of day upon the wide ocean. 


MAST. 


the noise and force almost of a sledge hammer, and 
flying over the deck, drenching us completely through. 

he topsail haliards had been let go, and the great 
sails were filling out and backing against the masts 
with a noise like thunder. The wind was whistling 


‘through the rigging, loose ropes flying about; loud, 


and, to me, unintelligible orders constantly giving 
and rapidly executed, and the sailors * singing out’ a* 
the ropes in their hoarse and peculiar strains. In 
addition to all this, 1 had not got my ‘sea legs on,’ 
was dreadfully sick, with hardly strength enough to 
hold on to anything, and it was ‘pitch dark.’ This 
was my state when I was ordered aloft, for the first 
time, to reef topsails. 

“How I got along, I cannot now remember. | 
‘laid out on the yards, and heid on with all my 
strength. I could not have been of much service, for 
I remember having been sick several times before | 
left the topsail yard. Soon all was snug aloft, and 
we were again allowed to go below. This I did not 
consider much of a favour, for the confusion of every- 
thing below, and that inexpressible sickening smell, 


!eaused by the shaking up of the bilge-water in the 


hold, made the steerage but an indifferent refuge from 
the cold, wet decks. I had often read of the nautical 
experiences of others, but I felt as though there 
could be none worse than mine; for in addition to 
every other evil, 1 could not but remember that this 
was only the first night of a two years’ voyage. 
When we were on deck we were not much better off, 
for we were continually ordered about by the officer, 
who said that it was good for us to be in motion. 
Yet anything was better than the horrible state of 
things below. I remember very well going to the 
hatchway and putting my head down, when I was 
oppressed by nausea, and always being relieved im- 
mediately. It was as good as an emetic. 
“This state of things continued for two days.” 


Wednesday morning arrives, and we again read as 
follows :— 
The poet’s son peeps out, even thus early :— 


** We had the watch on deck from four till eight 
this morning. When we came on deck at four 
o’clock, we found things much changed for the bet- 
ter. The sea and wind had gone down, and the stars 
were out bright. I experienced a corresponding 
change in my feelings ; yet continued extremely weak 
from my sickness. I stood in the waist on the wea- 
ther side, watching the gradual breaking of the day, 
and the first streaks of the early light. Much has 
been said of the sun-rise at sea; but it will not com- 
pare with the sun-rise on shore. It wants the ac- 
companiments of the songs of birds, the awakening 
hum of men, and the glancing of the first beams upon 


| trees, hills, spires, and house-tops, to give it life and 


spirit. But though the actual rise of the sun at sea is 
not so beautiful, yet nothing will compare with the 
There 
is something in the first grey streaks stretching along 
the eastern horizon and throwing an indistinct light 
upon the face of the deep, which combines with the 
boundlessness and unknown depth of the sea around 
you, and gives one a feeling of loneliness, of dread, 
and of melancholy foreboding, which nothing else in 
nature can give. This gradually passes away as the 
light grows brighter, and when the sun comes up, 
\the ordinary monotonous sea day begins. 


| 
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** From such reflections as these, I was aroused by 
the order from the officer, ‘Forward there! rig the | 
head-pump!’ I found that no time was allowed for | 


light. Having called up the * idlers,’ namely, car-| 
penter, cook, steward, &c., and rigged the pump, we | 
commenced washing down the dsche. This opera- | 
tion, which is performed every morning at sea, takes 

nearly two hours; and I had hardly strength enough 
to get through it. After we had finished, swabbed | 
down, and coiled up the rigging, I sat down on the | 
spars, waiting for seven bells, which was the sign 

for breakfast. The officer, seeing my lazy posture, | 
ordered me to slush the main-mast, from the royal- 

mast-head down. The vessel was then rolling a lit- 

tle, and I had taken no sustenance for three days, so} 
that I felt tempted to tell him that I had rather wait | 
till after breakfast; but I knew that I must ‘ take the | 
bull by the horns,’ and that if I showed any sign of | 
want of spirit or backwardness, that I should be | 
ruined at once. So I took my bucket of grease and | 
climbed up to the royal-mast-head. Here the rock-| 
ing of the vessel, which increases the higher you go. 
from the foot of the mast, which is the fulcrum of the | 
lever, and the smell of the grease, which offended my | 
fastidious senses, upset my stomach again, and I was 

not a little rejoiced when I got upon the comparative | 
terra firma of the deck. Ina few minutes seven bells | 
were struck, the log hove, the watch called, and we | 
went to breakfast. Here I cannot but remember the 

advice of the cook, a simple-hearted African. * Now,’ | 
says he, ‘my lad, you are well cleaned out; you | 
haven’t got a drop of your *long-shore swash aboard | 
of you. You must begin on a new tack,—pitch all | 
your sweet-meats overboard, and turn-to upon good | 
hearty salt beef and sea bread, and I'll promise you, | 
you'll have your ribs well sheathed, and be as hearty | 
as any of "em afore you are up to the Horn.’ This | 
would be good advice to give to passengers, when | 
they speak of the little niceties which they have laid 
in, in case of sea-sickness. 

**T cannot describe the change which half-a-pound 
of cold salt beef and a biscuit or two produced in 
me. I wasa new being. We had a watch below | 
until noon, so that I had some time to myself; and | 
getting a huge piece of strong, cold, salt beef from 
the cook, I kept gnawing upon it until twelve o’clock, 
When we went on deck I felt somewhat like a man, 
and could begin to learn my sea duty with consider- 
able spirit. At about two o’clock we heard the loud 
ery of ‘Sail ho!’ from aloft, and soon saw two sai!s 
to windward, going directly athwart our hawse. 
This was the first time that I had seen a sail at sea. 
I thought then, and have always since, that it exceeds 
every other sight in interest and beauty. They 
passed to leeward of us, and out of hailing distance ; 
but the captain could read the names on their sterns 
with the glass. They were the ship Helen Mar, of 
New York, and the brig Mermaid of Boston. They | 
were both steering westward, and were bound in for 
our ‘dear native land.’ ” 


Already the reader perceives that the Undergradu- 
ate’s feelings respond with attractive freshness to 
the language of nature, that his soul vibrates keenly | 
and healthfully. But yet his moral resolution and 
his manly tone are no less conspicuous; while he had 
the heroism to school his emotions when the expres-| 
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day-dreaming, but that we must ‘turn-to’ at the first 


sion of them, such as those of indignation, would 
have been totally unavailing, or must have compro- 
mised his own safety, so as to preserve himself from 
insult and sore oppression. 

Landsmen are apt to judge of a sailor’s life at sez 
by what they may have seen of it of a summer's day 
on shore, and through the colouring which poetry and 
romance have lent to the sailor’s character and exist- 
ence. Our author corrects such dreams. He says:— 


“Nothing is more common than to hear people 
say—‘Are not sailors very idle at seat—what can 
they find todo?’ This isa very natural mistake, and 
being very frequently made, it is one which every 
sailor feels interested in having corrected. In the 
first place, then, the discipline of the ship requires 
every man to be at work upon something when he is 
on deck, except at night and on Sundays. Except at 
these times, you will never see a man on board a well- 
ordered vessel standing idle on deck, sitting down, or 
leaning over the side. It is the officer’s duty to keep 
every man at work, even if there is nothing to be 
done but to scrape the rust from the chain cables. In 
no state prison are the convicts more regularly set to 
work, and more closely watched. No conversation 
is allowed among the crew at their duty, and though 
they frequently do talk when aloft, or when near one 
another, yet they always stop when an officer is nigh. 

“With regard to the work upon which the men 
are put, it is a matter which probably would not be 
understood by one who has not been at sea. When 
I first left port, and found that we were kept regular- 
ly employed for a week or two, I supposed that we 
were getting the vessel into sea trim, and that it 
would soon be over, and we should have nothing to 
do but to sail the ship; but I found that it continued 
so for two years, and at the end of the two years 
there was as much to be done as ever. As has often 
been said, a ship is like a lady’s watch, always out 
of repair. When first leaving port, studding-sail 
gear is to be rove, all the running rigging to be ex- 
amined, that which is unfit for use to be got down, 


| and new rigging rove in its place: then the standing 


rigging is to be over-hauled, replaced, and repaired, 
in a thousand different ways; and wherever any of 
the numberless ropes or the yards are chafing or wear- 
ing upon it, there *chafing-gear,’ as it is called, must 
be puton. This chafing-gear consists of worming, 
yaree!ling, roundings, battens, and service of all 
Einds—both rope-yarns, spun-yarn, marline and seiz- 
ing-stufls. Taking off, putting on, and mending the 
chafing-gear alone, upon a vessel, would find con- 
stant employment for two or three men, during work- 
ing hours, for a whole voyage. 

* The next point to be considered is, that all the 
‘small staffs’ which are used on board a ship—such 
as spun-yarn, marline, seizing-stuff, &e. &c.—are 
made on board. The owners of a vessel buy up in- 
credible quantities of ‘old junk’ which the sailors 
unlay, after drawing out the yarns, knot them toge- 
ther, and roll them up in balls. These ‘ rope-yarns’ 


| are constantly used for various purposes, but the 


greater part is manufactured into pet ge For 
this purpose every vessel is furnished with a ‘spun- 
yarn winch ;’ which is very simple, consisting of a 
wheel and spindle. This may be heard constantly 
going on deck in pleasant weather; and we had em- 
ployment during a great part of the time, for three 
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hands in drawing and knotting yarns, and making 
spun-yarn. 

“Another method of employing the crew is, ‘ set- 
ting up’ rigging. Whenever any of the standing 
rigging becomes slack, (which is continually happen- 
ing), the seizings and covering must be taken off, 
tackles got up, and after the rigging is bowsed well 
taught, the seizings and coverings replaced; which 
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watch below, we were aroused from a sound sleep 
by the cry of * All hands a a man overboard ! 
This unwonted cry sent a thrill through the heart of 
every one, and —e on deck, we found the ves- 
sel hove flat aback, with all her studding-sails set; 
for the boy who was at the helm left it to throw 
something overboard, and the carpenter, who was an 
old sailor, knowing that the wind was light, put the 





is a very nice piece of work. There is also such a | helm down and hove her aback. The watch on deck 
connection between different parts of a vessel, that were lowering away the quarter-boat, and I got on 
one rope can seldom be touched without altering ano- | deck just in time to heave myself into her as she 
ther. You cannot stay a mast aft by the back stays, was leaving the side; but it was not until out upon 
without slacking up the head stays, &c. &c. If we | the wide Pacific, in our little boat, that I knew whom 
add to this all the tarring, greasing, oiling, varnish- we had lost. It was George Ballmer, a young Eng- 
ing, painting, scraping, and scrubbing which is re- | lish sailor, who was prized by the officers as an ac- 
quired in the course of a long voyage, and also re- | tive and willing seaman, and by the crew as a lively, 
member this is all to be done in addition to watching | hearty fellow, and a good shipmate. He was going 
at night, steering, reefing, furling, bracing, making aloft to fit a strap round the main topmast-head, for 
and setting sail, and pulling, hauling and climbing ringtail halyards, and had the strap and block, a coil 
in every direction, one will hardly ask, *‘ What can a | of halyards, and a marline-spike about his neck. He 
sailor find to do at sea? | fell from the starboard futtock shrouds, and not know- 
“If, after all this labour—after exposing their lives | ing how to swim, and being heavily dressed, with al] 
and limbs in storms, wet and cold, | those things round his neck, he probably sank imme- 
idiately. We pulled astern, in the direction in which 

| he fell, and though we knew that there was no hope 
| of saving him, yet no one wished to speak of return- 
. E ing, and we rowed about for nearly an hour without 
the merchants and captains think that they have not | the hope of doing anything, but unwilling to ac- 
earned their twelve dollars a month, (out of which knowledge to ourselves that we must give him up. 
they clothe themselves,) and their salt beef and hard | 4¢ length we turned the boat's head and made to- 


* Wherein the cub-drawn bear would crouch ; 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their furs dry ;—’ 


bread, they keep them picking oakum—ad infinitum. 
This is the usual resource upon a rainy day, for then 
it will not do to work upon rigging ; and when it is 


pouring down in floods, instead of letting the sailors 
stand in sheltered places, and talk, and keep them- 
selves comfortable, they are separated to different 

arts of the ship and kept at work picking oakum. | 
— seen oakum-stuff placed about in different parts 
of the ship, so that the sailors might not be idle in the 
snatches between the frequent squalls upon crossing 


the equator. Some officers have been so driven to 
find work for the crew in a ship ready for sea, that 
they have set them to pounding the anchors (often 
done) and scraping the chain cables. The ‘ Phila- 
delphia catechism’ is, 

*Six days shalt thou labour and do all thou art able, 

And on the seventh—holystone the decks and scrape the ca- 

ble.’ 


Our author states, with regard to the manner in 
which sailors eat on board ship, that there are nei- 
ther tables, knives, forks, nor plates in a forecastle. 
But he admits that the want of these things are not 
looked upon as hardships, and may in fact be consi- 
dered as matters of choice, since sailors, in American 
merchant-men, furnish their eating utensils; and he 
even sees convenience, considering the mode of lite 
and the sudden calls which may be made on the eat- 
ers, in being unencumbered with much apparatus. 
But what is the want of knives and such like uten- 
sils for civilised men, or even the toil upon the deck 
and the ad infinitum picking of oakum, to the danger 
of being lost, and the constant watchfulness neces- 
sary in all weathers, lest the seaman may tumble 
from the rigging, or otherwise encounter sudden 
death, or terrible injury? A day in November is sig- 
nalised in the manner now to be quoted :— 


“At seven o'clock in the morning, it being our 


| wards the vessel. 
** Death is at all times solemn, but never so much 
|So as atsea. A mandies on shore; his body remains 
| with his friends, and ‘the mourners go about the 
| streets ;’ but when a man falls overboard at sea and 
| is lost, there is a suddenness in the event, and a dif- 
ficulty in realizing it, which give to it an air of aw- 
| ful mystery. A man dies on shore—you follow his 
body to the grave, and a stone marks the spot. You 
| are often prepared for the event. There is always 
| something which helps you to realize it when it hap- 
pens, and to recall it when ithas passed. A man is 
| shot down by your side in battle, and the mangled 
| body remains an object and areal evidenee—butat sea 
|the man is near you—at your side—you hear his 
| voice, and in an instant he is gone, a nothing but 
|a vacancy shows his loss. Then, too, at sea—to use 
a homely but expressive phrase—you miss a man so 
much. A dozen men are shut up together in a little 
bark, upon the wide, wide sea, and for months and 
months see no forms and hear no voices but their 
|} own, and one is taken suddenly from ng them, 
jand they miss him at every turn. It is like losing 
|\limb. ‘There are no new faces or new scenes to fil! 
|up the gap. There is always an empty birth in the 
foreeastle, and one man wanting when the small 
night watch is mustered. There is one less to take 
the wheel, and one less to lay out with you upon the 
|yard. You miss his form, and the sound of his 
| voice, for habit has made them almost necessary to 
| you, and each of your senses feels the loss. 
| “All these things make such a death peculiarly 
solemn, and the effect of it remains upon the crew for 
some time. There is more kindness shown by the 
| officers to the crew, and by the crew to one another. 
| There is more quietness and seriousness. The oath 
and the loud laugh are gone. The officers are more 
| watchful, and the crew go more carefully aloft. The 


' 
| 
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lost man is seldom mentioned, or is dismissed with a | choosing a man of whom we could never be able to 
sailor’s rude eulogy—* Well, poor George is gone!| complain, and left it to the captain. He picked out 
His cruise is up soon! He knew his work, and did | an active and intelligent young sailor, born near the 
his daty, and was a good ship-mate.’ Then usually | Kennebet, who had been several Canton voyages, 
follows some allusion to another world, for sailors | and proclaimed him in the following manner: ‘1 chose 
are almost all believers; but their notions and opi-| Jim Hall—he’s your second mate. All you’ve got 
nions are unfixed and at loose ends. They say,—| to do is, to obey him as you would me; and remem- 
‘God won't be hard upon the poor fellow ;’ and sel-| ber that he is Mr. Hall.’ Foster went forward into 
dom get beyond the common phrase which seems to | the forecastle as a common Sailor, and lost the handle 
imply that their sufferings and hard treatment here | to his name, while young fore-mast Jim became Mr. 
will excuse them hereafter,—‘ 7b work hard, live hard, | Hall, and took up his quarters in the land of knives 
die hard, and go to hell after all, would be hard indeed!” | and forks and tea-cups.” 


Our cook, a simple-hearted old African, who had 
been through a good deal in his day, and was rather 
seriously inclined, always going to church twice a 
day when on shore, and reading his Bible on a Sun- 
day in the galley, talked to the crew about spending 
their Sabbaths badly, and told them that they might | 
go as suddenly as George had, and be as little pre-| 
pared. 

“Yet a sailor’s life is at best but a mixture of a| 
little good, with much evil, and a little pleasure with | 
much pain. The beautiful is linked with the revolt- | 
ing, the sublime with the commonplace, and the so- 
lemn with the ludicrous. 

“ We had hardly retarned on board with our sad | 
report, before an auction was held of the poor man’s | 
clothes. The captain had first, however, called all | 
hands aft, and asked them if they were satisfied that | 


We have now passed the Falkland Islands—Sta- 
|} ten Island—and are fairly in the region of Cape 
|Horn. We have a taste of its quality, of course— 
| who ever passed without !—but we shall reserve par- 
ticulars for our homeward voyage. The usual ac- 
companiments of wind, snow, and hail were so far 
varied with calm and sunshine, that the ship received 
a visit from the captain of a whaler :— 


“ He began a ‘ yarn’ when he came aboard, which 
lasted, but with little intermission, for four hours. It 
was all about himself, and the Peruvian government, 
and the Dutch frigate, and Lord James ‘Townshend, 
and President Jackson, and the ship Ann M’Kim of 
Baltimore. It would probably never have come to 
an end, had not a good breeze sprung up, which sent 
him off to his own vessel. One of the lads who 


everything had been done to save the man, and if | came in his boat, a thoroughly countrified-lookin 
they thought «here was any use in remaining there | fellow, seemed to care very little about the vessel, 
longer. The crew all said that it was in vain, for the | rigging, or anything else, but went round looking at 


man did not know how to swim, and was very heavi- 
ly dressed. So we then filled away, and kept her off 
to her course.—The laws regulating navigation make 


the captain answerable for the effects of a sailor who | 


dies during the voyage; and it is either a law or a 


universal custom established for convenience, that the | 
captain should immediately hold an auction of his | 


things, in which they are bid off by the sailors, and 


the sums which they give are deducted from their | 


wages at the end of the voyage. In this way the 


trouble and risk of keeping his things through the | 


voyage are avoided, and the clothes are usually sold 
for more than they would be worth on shore. Ac- 
cordingly we had no sooner got the ship before the 
wind, than his chest was brought up upon the fore- 
castle, and the sale began. The jackets and trousers 
in which we had seen him dressed but a few days 
before, were exposed and bid off while the life was 
hardly out of his body, and his chest was taken aft 
and used as a store-chest, so that there was nothing 
left which could be called Ais. Sailors have an un- 
willingness to wear a dead man’s clothes during the 
same voyage, and they seldom do so, unless they are 
in absolute want.” 


Perhaps the following example of summary pun- 
ishment and promotion may amuse the reader. The 
second mate was found asleep on his watch :— 


* At seven bells in the morning, all hands were 
ealled aft, and told that Foster was no longer an offi- 
cer on board, and that we might choose one of our 


| the live stock, and leaned over Oo peer: and said 


| he wished he was back again tending his father’s 
pigs.”’ 

Juan Fernandez was soon reached ; and the enthu- 
| siasm of the young sailor, and his eagerness to set 
| foot on shore there, confirm our suspicions that his 
| eyes were good enough to see visions when at col- 
| lege, though not to pore over books. But the south- 
east trade-winds were not to be lost, and the Pilgrim 
made sail, and neither land nor vessel were seen be- 
fore she reached California. The captain took ad- 
vantage of the fine weather to get the vessel in order, 
and a good deal of dirty drudgery to the crew was the 
consequence. Our young landsman had now be- 
come a seaman :— 


* My messmate S and myself petitioned the 
captain for leave to shift our berths from the steerage, 
where we had previously lived, into the forecastle. 
This, to our delight, was granted, and we turned in 
to bunk and mess with the crew forward. We now 
began to feel like sailors, which we never fully did 
when we were in the steerage. While there, how- 
ever useful and active you may be, you are but a 
mongrel,—and sort of afterguard and ship’s ‘ cousin.’ 
You are immediately under the eye of the officers, 
cannot dance, sing, play, smoke, make a noise, or 
growl, (i. e. complain,) or take any other sailor’s 
pleasure ; and you live with the steward, who is usu- 
ally a go-between ; and the crew never feel as though 
you were one of them. Butif you live in the fore- 


own number for second mate. It is usual for the castle, you are ‘as independent as a wood-sawyer's 
captain to make this offer, and it is very good policy, | clerk,’ (nauticé,) and are a sailor. You hear sailor’s 
for the crew think themselves the choosers, and are | talk, learn their ways, their peculiarities of feeling as 
flattered by it, but have to obey, nevertheless. Our | well as speaking and acting ; and moreover, pick up 


crew, as is usual, refused to take the responsibility of | a great deal of curious and useful information in sea- 
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manship, s hips’ customs, fore ign countries, &e., from | 
their long yarns and equally long disputes, 
can be a sailor, or know what sailors are, unless he 
has lived in the foreeastle with them—turned in and 
out with them—eaten of their dish—and drank of 
theireup. After I had been a week there, nothing 
would have tempted me to go back to my old berth; 
and never afterwards, even in the worst of weather, 
when in a close and leaking forecastle off Cape 
Horn, did I for a moment wish myself in the steer- 
age. Another thing which you learn better in the 
forecastle than you can anywhere else, is, to make 
and mend clothes ; and this is indispensable to sailors. 
A large part of their watches below they spend at this 
work; and here I learned that art which stood me in 
so good stead afterwards.” 

The vessel soon reached Santa Barbara :— 

“ The first impression which California made upon 
us was very disagreeable :—the open roadstead ; an- 
choring three miles from the shore; running out to 
sea before every south-easter; landing ina high surf, 
with a little dark 
beach, and not a sound to be heard, or anything to 
be seen, but Sandwich Islanders, hides, and tallow- 
bags.” 

They were not detained here long, and proceeded 
to Monte rey :— 


“The next day being Sunday, which is the liber- 
ty-day among merchant-men, when it is usual to let 
a part of the crew go ashore, the sailors had depend- 


ed upon a day on and, and were already disputing 
who should ask to go, when, upon being called in the 
morning, we were turned-to upon the rigging, and 
found that the topmast, which had been sprung, was 
to come down, and a new one to go up, and top-gal- 
lant and royal-masts, and the rigging to be set up. 
This was too bad. If there is anything that irritates 
sailors and makes them feel hardly used, it is being 
deprived of their Sabbath. Not that they would al- 
ways, or indeed generally, spe nd it religiously, but 
it is their only day of rest. Then, too, they are so 
often necessarily deprived of it by storms, and un- 
avoidable duties of all kinds, that to take it from 
them when lying quietly and safely in port, without 
any urgent reason, bears the more hardly. The only 
reason in this case was, that the captain had deter- 
mined to have the custom-house officers on board on 
Monday, and wished to have his brig in order. Jack 
is a slave on board ship; but still he has many op- 
portunities of thwarting and balking his master. 
When there is danger, or necessity, or when he is 
well used, no one can work faster than he: but the 
instant he feels that he is kept at work for nothing, 
no sloth could make less headway. 


the work that an officer gets oyt of him, he may be 
welcome to. Every man who has been three months 
at sea knows how to ‘work Tom Cox’s traverse’— 
‘three turns round the long-boat, and a pull at the 
seuttled-butt.’. This morning everything went in 
this way. ‘ Soger-ing’ was the order of the day. 
Send a man below to get a block, and he would cap- 
size everything before finding it, then not bring it up 
till an officer had called him twice, and take as much 
time to put things in order again. Marline-spikes 
were not to be found; knives wanted a prodigious 


No man | 


| better. 


looking town, a mile from the! 
Monterey from becoming a great town. 


He must not re- | 
fuse his duty, or be in any way disobedient, but all | 
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deal of sharpening, and, generally, three or four were 
waiting round the grindstone at a time. When a 
man got to the mast-head, he would come slowly 
down again to get something which he had forgotten ; 
and after the tackles were got up, six men would pull 
less than one who pulled * with a will.” When the 
mate was out of sight, nothing was done. It was al! 
up-hill work; and at eight o’clock, when we went to 
breakfast, things were nearly where they were when 
we began. * * After breakfast, it leaked out, through 


_ the officers, that if we would get through the work 


soon, we might have a boat in the afternoon and go 
a fishing. This bait was well thrown, and took with 
several who were fond of fishing; and all began to 
find that as we had one thing to do, and were not to 
be kept at work for the day, the sooner we did it the 
Accordingly, things took a new aspect; and 
before two o'clock, this work, which was in a fair 
way to last two days, was done.” 


Trading now commenced. Monterey is, or ought 


to be, a thriving place :— 


** Nothing but the character of the people prevents 
The soil is 
as rich as a man could wish—climate as good as any 
in the world—water abundant, and situation extreme- 
ly beautiful. The harbour, too, is a good one, being 
subject only to one bad wind—the north; and though 
the holding ground is not the best, yet I heard of but 
one vessel’s being driven ashore here. * * One thing 
that surprised me was the quantity of silver that was 
in circulation. I certainly never saw so much silver 
at any one time in my life, as during the week that 
we were at Monterey. The truth is, they have no 
credit system, no banks, and no way of investing 
money but in cattle. They have no circulating me- 
dium but silver and hides—which the sailors call 
* California bank-notes.”. Everything that they buy 
they must pay for in one or the other of these things. 
The hides they bring down dried and doubled, in 
clumsy ox-carts, or upon mules’ backs, and the money 
they carry tied up in a handkerchief ;—fifty, eighty, 
or an hundred, dollars and half dollars.” 


We cannot, of course, follow the track of the ves- 
sel from port to port, but must be content to pause 
here and there for characteristic scenes and sketches. 
There is one, indeed, vividly painted, which we re- 
solved more than once to pass unnoticed: but the 
truth, and the whole truth should be told; here then 
is one of the hateful realities of a sailor's life, or an 
account of treatment to which he may be subjected :— 


** Our mate (as the first mate is always called par 
exceilence) was a worthy man;—a more honest, up- 
right, and kind-hearted man I never saw; but he was 
too good for the mate of a merchantman. He was 
not the man to call a sailor a ‘son of a b—h,’ and 
knock him down with a handspike. He wanted the 
energy and spirit = such a voyage as ours, and for 
such a captain. Captain T- was a vigorous, 
energetic fellow: as sailors say, ‘he hadn’t a lazy 
bone in him.’ He was made of steel and whalebone. 
He was a man to ‘toe the mark,’ and to make every 
one else step up toit. During all the time that I 
was with him, I never saw him sit down on deck. 
He was always active and driving; severe in his dis- 
cipline, and expected the same of his officers. The 
mate not being enough of a driver for him, and being 
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perhaps too easy with the crew, he was dissatisfied 
with him, became suspicious that discipline was get- 
ting relaxed, and began to interfere in every thing. 
He drew the reins taughter; and as, in all quarrels 
between officers, the sailors side with the one who 
treats them best, he became suspicious of the’crew. 
He saw that every thing went wrong—that nothing 
was done * with a will ;’ and in his attempt to remedy 
the difficulty by severity, he made every thing worse. 
We were in every respect unfortunately situated.— 
Captain, officers, and crew, entirely unfitted for one 
another; and every circumstance and event was like 
a two-edged i and cut both ways. The length 
of the voyage, which made us dissatisfied, made the 
captain, at the same time, feel the necessity of order 
and strict discipline; and the nature of the country, 
which caused us to feel that we had nowhere to go 
for redress, but were entirely at the mercy of a hard 
master, made the captain feel, on the other hand, that 
he must depend entirely upon his own resources.— 
Severity created discontent, and -signs of discontent 
provoked severity. ‘Then, too, ill-treatment and dis- 
satisfaction are no ‘linimenta laborum ;’ and many a 
time have I heard the sailors say that they should 
not mind the length of the voyage, and the hardships, 
if they were only kindly treated, and if they could 
feel that something was done to make things lighter 
and easier. We felt as though our situation was a 
call upon our superiors to give us occasional relaxa- 
tions, and to make our yoke easier. 
trary policy was pursued. We were kept at work 
all day when in port; which, together with a watch 
at night, made us glad to turn-in as soon as we got be- 
low. Thus we got no time for reading, or—which was 
of more importance to us—for washing and mending 
our clothes. And then, when we were at sea, sail- 
ing from port to port, instead of giving us * watch 
and watch,’ as was the custom on board every other 
vessel on the coast, we were all kept on deck and at 


work, rain or shine, making spun-yarn and rope, and 


at other work in good weather, and picking oakum 
when it was too wet for any thing else. All hands 
were called to *come up and see it rain,’ and kept on 
deek hour after hour in a drenching rain, standing 
round the deck so far apart as to prevent our talking 
with one another, with our tarpaulins and oil-cloth 
jackets on, picking old rope to pieces, or laying up 
gaskets and robands. This was often done, too, when 
we were lying in port with two anchors down, and 


no necessity for more than one man on deck as a look- | 
This is what is called ‘hazing’ a crew, and | 
* * * 


out. 
‘working their old iron up.’ . 

** For several days the captain seemed very much 
out of humour. Nothing went right or fast enough 
for him. He quarrelled with the cook, and threat- 
ened to flog him for throwing wood on deck; and 
had a dispute with the mate about reeving a Spanish 
burton; the mate saying that he was right, and had 
been taught how to do it by a man who was a sailor! 


This the captain took in dudgeon, and they were at | 


sword’s points at once. But his displeasure was 
chiefly turned against a large, heavy-moulded fellow 
from the Middle States, who was called Sam. This 


man hesitated in his speech, and was rather slow in| 


his motions, but was a pretty good sailor, and always 


seemed to do his best; but the captain took a dislike | 


to him, thought he was surly and lazy; and, ‘if you 
once give a dog a bad name,’—as the sailor phrase 


But the con- | 


| is,—* he may as well jump overboard.’ The captain 
| found fault with every thing this man did, and hazed 
‘him for dropping a marline-spike from the main-yard, 
where he was at work. This, of course, was an ac- 
cident, but it was set down against him. The cap- 
tain was on board all day Friday, and every thing 
went on hard and disagreeably. ‘The more you 
drive a man, the less he will do,’ was as true with 
us as with any other people. We worked late Fri- 
_day night, and were turned-to early Saturday morn- 
ing. About ten o’clock, the captain ordered our new 
officer, Russell, who by this time had become tho- 
roughly disliked by all the crew, to get the gig ready 
to take him ashore. John, the Swede, was sitting 
in the boat alongside, and Russell and myself were 
standing by the main hatchway, waiting for the eap- 
tain, who was down in the hold, where the crew 
were at work, when we heard his voice raised in 
violent dispute with somebody, whether it was with 
the mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell; and 
then came blows and scuffling. I ran to the side and 
| beckoned to John, who came up, and we leaned down 
the hatchway: and though we could see no one, yet 
we knew that the captain had the advantage, for his 
voice was loud and clear— 

“* You see your condition! You see your condi- 
tion! Will you ever give me any more of your jaw ?” 
No answer; and then came wrestling and heaving, 
as though the man was trying to turn him. ‘You 
may as well keep still, for I have got you,’ said the 
captain. ‘Then came the question, ‘ Will you ever 
give me any more of your jaw?” 

“+7 never gave you any, sir,” said Sam ; for it was 
his voice that we heard, though low and half choked. 

“*That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be 
impudent to me again!” 

**] never have been, sir,’ said Sam. 

“+ Answer my question, or I’ll make a spread eagle 
of you! Tl flog you, by G—d.’ 

“*T’m no negro slave,’ said Sam. 

“¢Then I'll make you one,’ said the captain; and 
he came to the hatchway, and sprang on deck, threw 
off his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, called out to 
the mate—‘ Seize that man up, Mr. A ! Seize 
him up! Make a spread a of him! I'll teach 
you all who is master aboard !’ 

“The crew and officers followed the captain up the 
hatchway, and, after repeated orders, the mate laid 
hold of Sam, who made no resistance, and carried 
him to the gangway. 

‘+ What are you going to flog that man for, sir?’ 
said John, the Swede, to the captain. 

“ Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him; 
but knowing him to be quick and resolute, he or- 
dered the steward to bring the irons, and calling upon 
Russell to help him, went up to John. 

“*Let me alone,’ said John, ‘I’m willing to be 
put in irons. You need not use any force ;’ and, 
putting out his hands, the captain slipped the irons 
on, and sent him aft to the quarter-deck. Sam by 
this time was seized up, as it is called; that is, 
placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made fast 
to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his back exposed. 
The captain stood on the break of the deck, a few 
feet from him, and a little raised, so as to have a 
good swing at him, and held in his hand the bight 
jof a thick, strong rope. The officers stood round, 


jand the crew grouped together in the waist. All 
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these preparations made me feel sick, and almost | 
faint, angry and excited as Iwas. A man—a hu- 
man being, made in God’s likeness—fastened up and 
flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I had lived 
with and eaten with for months, and knew almost as 
well as a brother. The first and almost uncontrolla- 
ble impulse was resistance. But what was to be 
done? The time for it had gone by. ‘The two best 


men were fast, and there were only two beside my-| 


self, and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. 
And then there were (besides the captain) three offi- 
cers, steward, agent, and clerk. But beside the num- 
bers, what is there for sailors todo? If they resist, 
it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and take the ves- | 
sel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, their | 
punishment must come; and if they do not yield, | 
they are pirates for life. If a sailor resist his 
commander, he resists the law; and piracy or 
submission are his only alternatives. 
it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. 
Swinging the rope over his head, and bending his 
body so as to give it full force, the captain brought 
it down upon the poor fellow’s back. Once, twice— 
six times. ‘* Will you ever give me any more of 
your jaw?’ The man writhed with pain, but said 
not a word. Three times more. This was too much, 
and he muttered something which I could not hear; 
this brought as many more as the man could stand; 
when the captain ordered him to be cut down, and to 
go forward. 

“* Now for you,” said the captain, making up to 
John and taking his irons off. As soon as he was 
loose, he ran forward to the forecastle. ‘ Bring that 
man aft,’ shouted the captain. The second mate, 
who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood still in the 
waist, and the mate walked slowly forward ; but our 
third officer, anxious to show his zeal, sprang for- 
ward over the windlas, and laid hold of John; but 
he soon threw him from him. At this moment I 
would have given worlds for the power to help the 
poor fellow: but it was all in vain. The captain 
stood on the quarter-deck, bare-headed, his eyes | 
flashing with rage, and his face as red as blood, 
swinging the rope, and calling out to his officers, 
‘Drag him aft !—Lay hold of him!—I'll sweeten 
him!’ &c. &c. The mate now went forward and 
told John quietly to go aft; and he, seeing resistance 
in vain, threw the blackguard third mate from him; 
said he would go aft of himself; that they should not 
drag him; and went up to the gangway and held out 
his hands; but as soon as the captain began to make 
him fast, the indignity was too much, and he began 
to resist; but the mate and Russell holding him, he 
was soon seized up. When he was made fast, he 
turned to the captain, who stood turning up his 
sleeves and getting ready for the blow, and asked 
him what he was to be flogged for. ‘Have I ever 
refused my duty, sir? Have you ever known me to 
hang back, or to be insolent, or not to know my work ?” 

“* No,’ said the captain; ‘it is not that that I flog 
you for; I flog you for your interference—for asking 


questions ?” 
«* Can't a man ask a question here without being 
flogged ?” 
see No, 
his mouth aboard this vessel but myself;’ and began 
laying the blows upon his back, swinging half round 


* shouted the captain; ‘nobody shall open 


between each blow, to give it full effect. As he, 


Bad as it was, | 
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went on, his passion increased, and he danced about 
the deck, calling out as he swung the rope,— If you 
want to know what I flog you for, I'll tell you. Tt’s 
because I like to do it!—because I like to do it!—It 
suits me! That’s what I do it for!’ 

“The man writhed under the pain until he could 
endure it no longer, when he called out, with an ex- 
clamation more common among foreigners than with 
us—‘ Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ!’ 

«Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the captain ; 
‘he can’t help up! Call on Captain T- . He’s the 
man. He can help you. Jesus Christ can’t help 
you now!" 

“ At these words, which I never shall forget, my 
blood ran cold. I could look on no longer. Dis- 
gusted, sick, and horror-struck, I turned away ;—but 
the falling of the blows and the cries of the man 
called me back at once. At length they ceased, and 
turning round, I found that the mate, at a signal 
from the captain, had cut him down. Almost dou- 
bled up with pain, the man walked slowly forward, 
and went down into the foreeastle. Every one else 
stood still at his post, while the captain, swelling 
with rage and with the importance of his achieve- 
ment, walked the quarter-deck, and at each turn, as 
he came forward, calling out to us, * You see your 
condition! You see where I’ve got you all, and you 
know what to expect!—You’ve been mistaken in 
me—You didn’t know what I was! Now you know 


| what 1 am!—I’ll make you toe the mark, every soul 


of you, or I'll flog you all, fore and aft, from the boy 
up !—You’ve got a driver over you! Yes, a slave dri- 
ver—a negro driver! Vl see who’|] tell me he isn’t a 
negro slave!’ With this, and the like matter, equal- 
ly calculated to quiet us, and to allay = apprehen- 
sion of future trouble, he entertained us for about ten 
minutes, when he went below. Soon after John 
came aft, with his bare back covered with stripes and 
wales in every direction, and dreadfully swollen, and 
asked the steward to ask the captain to let him have 
some salve, or balsam, to put upon it. ‘No,’ said 
the captain, who heard him from below; ‘tell him 
to put his shirt on; that’s the best thing for him; 
and pull me ashore in the boat. Nobody is going to 
lay-up on board this vessel.’ He then called to Mr. 
Russell to take these two men and two others in the 
boat, and pull him ashore. I went for one. The 
two men could hardly bend their backs, and the cap- 
tain called to them to ‘give way, give way!’ but 
finding they did their best, he let them alone. The 
agent was in the stern-sheets; but during the whole 
pull—a league or more—not a word was spoken. 
“We landed ; the captain, agent, and officer went 
up to the house, and left us with the boat. I, and 
the man with me, staid near the boat, while John 
and Sam walked slowly away, and sat down on the 
rocks. They talked some time together, but at 
length separated, each sitting alone. I had some 
fears of John. He was a foreigner, and violent! 
tempered, and under suffering; and he had his knife 
with him; and the captain was to come down alone 
to the boat. But nothing happened; and we went 
quietly on board. ‘The captain was probably armed, 
and if either of them had lifted a hand against him, 
they would have had nothing before them but flight, 
and starvation in the woods of California, or capture 
by the soldiers and Indian bloodhounds, whom the 
offer of twenty dollars would have set upon them. 
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** After the ave work was done, we went down 
into the foreeastle, and ate our plain supper; but 
not a word was spoken. It was Saturday night; 
but there was no song—no ‘sweethearts and wives.’ 
A gloom was over every thing. The two men la 
in their berths, groaning with pain, and we al 
turned in—but for myself, not to sleep. A sound 
a= now and then from the berths of the two 
men showed that they were awake, as awake they 
must have been, for they could hardly lie in one 
em for a moment; the dim swinging lamp of the 
oreeastle shed its light over the dark hole in which 
we lived; and many and various reflections and pur- 
poses coursed through my mind. I thought of our 
situation, living uuder a tyranny; of the character 
of the country we were in; of the length of the voy- 
age, and of the uncertainty attending our return to 
America; and then, if we should return, of the pros- 
pect of obtaining justice and satisfaction for these 
poor men; and vowed that, if God should ever give 
me the means, I would do something to redress the 
grievances and relieve the sufferings of that poor 
class of beings, of whom I then was one. 

“The flogging was seldom if ever alluded to by 
us in the forecastle. If any one had occasion to 
talk about it, the others, with a delicacy which I 
hardly expected to find among them, always stopped 
him, or turned the subject. But the behaviour of the 
two men who were flogged toward one another 
showed a delicacy and a sense of honour which 
would have been worthy of admiration in the highest 
walks of life. Sam knew that the other had suffered 
solely on his account; and in all his complaints, he 
said that if he alone had been flogged, it would have 
been nothing; but that he never could see that man 
without thinking what had been the means of bring- 
ing that disgrace upon him; and John never, by 
word or deed, let any thing escape him to remind 
the other that it was by interfering to save his ship- 
mate, that he had suffered. Having got all our spare 
room filled with hides, we hove up our anchor and 
made sail for San Diego. In no operation can the 
disposition of the crew be discovered better than in 
getting under weigh. Where things are done ‘ with 
a will,’ every one is like a cat aloft: sails are loosed 
in an instant; each one lays out his strength on his 
handspike, and the windlass goes briskly round with 
the loud ery of ‘Yo, heave ho! Heave and pawl! 
Heave hearty, ho!’ But with us, at this time, it was 
all dragging work. No one went aloft beyond his 
ordinary gait, and the chain came slowly in over the 
windlass. The mate, between the knight-heads, ex- 
hausted all his official rhetoric in calls of * Heave 
with a will !'—* Heave hearty, men!—heave hearty !” 
— Heave and raise the dead !"—* Heave and away ! 
&e. &e.; but it would not do. Nobody broke his 
back or his handspike by his efforts. And when the 
cat-tackle-fall was strung along, and all hands—~— 
cook, steward, and all—laid hold to cat the anchor, 
instead of the lively song of ‘Cheerily, men!’ in 
which all hands join in the chorus, we pulled a 
long, heavy, silent pull, and—as sailors say a song 
is as as ten men—the anchor came to the cat- 
head pretty slowly. ‘Give us ‘Cheerily!’’ said the 
mate; but. there was no ‘cheerily’ for us, and we 
did without it. The captain walked the quarter- 
deck, and said not a ow He must have seen the 











change, but there was nothing which he could no- 
tice officially.” 


We cannot break off abruptly with this sad tale, 
and shall, therefore, conclude with the leave-taking 
of “old Bess :” 


“¢Qld Bess’ came from Boston, and lived to get 
round Cape Horn, where all the other pigs died from 
cold and wet. Report said that she had been a 
Canton voyage before. She had been the pet of the 
cook during the whole passage, and he had fed her 
with the best of every thing, and taught her to know 
his voice, and do a number of strange tricks for his 
amusement. ‘Tom Cringle says that no one can fa- 
thom a negro’s affection for a pig; and I believe he 
is right, for it almost broke our poor darky’s heart 
when he heard that Bess was to be taken ashore, 
and that he was to have the care of her no more dur- 
ing the whole voyage. He had depended upon her 
as a solace, during the long trips up and down the 
coast. ‘Obey orders, if you break owners!” said 
he. * Break hearts,’ he meant to have said; and lent 
a hand to get her over the side, trying to make it as 
easy for her as possible. We got a whip up on the 
main-yard, and hooking it to a strap round her body, 
swayed away; and giving a wink to one another, 
ran her chock up to the yard. ‘Vast there! vast!’ 
said the mate; ‘none of your skylarking! Lower 
away!’ but he evidently enjoyed the joke. The pig 
squealed like the ‘crack of doom,’ and tears stood in 
the poor darky’s eyes, and he muttered somethin 
about having no pity on a dumb beast. ‘Du 
beast!’ said Jack: ‘if she’s what you call a dumb 
beast, then my eyes a’n’t mates.” This produced a 
laugh from all bet the cook. He was too intent 
upon seeing her safe in the boat. He watched her 
all the way ashore, where, upon her landing, she 
was received by a whole troop of her kind, who had 
been set ashore from the other vessels, and had mul- 
tiplied and formed a large commonwealth. From 
the door of his galley, the cook used to watch them 
in their maneeuvres, setting up a shout and clapping 
his hands whenever Bess came off victorious in the 
stroggles for pieces of raw hide and half-picked 
bones which were lying about the beach. During 
the day he saved all the nice things, and made a 
bucket of swill, and asked us to take it ashore in the 
gig, and looked quite disconcerted when the mate 
told him that he would pitch the swill overboard, 
and him after it, if he saw any of it go into the 
boats. We told him that he thought more about 
the pig than he did about his wife, who lived down 
in Robinson’s Alley; and, indeed, he could hardly 
have been more attentive, for he actually, on several 
nights after dark, when he thought he would not be 
seen, sculled himself ashore in a boat with a bucket 
of nice swill, and returned like Leander from cross- 
ing the Hellespont.” 


“Darky” and the captain, we suspect, will find 
hereafter, that the recording angel has not taken the 
rating of the crew of the good ship Pi/grim from the 
ship’s books—but nothing for one week. 

ere was light, although comparatively but in 
glimmers and short-lived, as well as dark in the his- 
tory of the Undergraduate’s seamanship. But what 
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was his condition when he returned to Boston? 
Let two or three sentences be read for an answer:— 


“In half-an-hour more, we were lying snugly, 
with all sails furled, safe in Boston harbour; our 
long voyage ended; the wel! known scene about us; 
the dome of the State House fading in the western 
sky; the lights of the city starting into sight, as the 
darkness came on; and at nine o’clock the clangour 


of the bells, ringing their accustomed peals; among | 
which the Boston boys tried to distinguish the well- | 


known tone of the Old South. 

“We had just done furling the sails, when a 
beautiful little pleasure-boat luffed up into the wind, 
under our quarter, and the junior partner of the firm 
to which our ship belonged, jumped on board. I 
saw him from the mizen-top-sail yard, and knew 
him well. He shook the captain by the hand, and 
went down into the cabin, and in a few moments 
came up and inquired of the mate for me. The last 
time I had seen him, I was in the uniform of an 
undergraduate of Harvard College, and now, to his 
astonishment, there came down from aloft a ‘rough 
alley’ looking fellow, with duck trousers and red 
shirt, long hair, and face burnt as black as an Indian’s. 
He shook me by the hand, congratulated me upon 
my return and my appearance of health and strength, 
and said my friends were all well. I thanked him 
for telling me what I should not have dared to asked ; 
and if— 


——‘the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen bell—’ 


vertainly I shall ever remember this man and his 


words with pleasure.” 

The concluding chapter, written after the lapse of 
a considerable time since the end of his voyage, em- 
braces the author’s views of what may be done for 
seamen, and what is already doing,—those belong- 
ing to his own country, of course, being principally 
regarded. These remarks of the Undergraduate, who 
has returned to his former pursuits, prove him to be 
a person of sound judgment and reflecting habits; 
the very reverse of a visionary. In the first place, 
he entertains no fancies about equality on board ship, 
but sees the necessity of discipline; while he thinks 
the restraints upon the captain’s exercise of power 
are, upon the whole, sufficient, as established by the 
laws. Nay, even after his disgust and horror at the 
flogging scene, the account of which we have quoted, 
he declares, with a variety of guards and explana- 
tions, that he would not wish to take the command 
of a ship to-morrow, “running my chance of a crew, 
aS most masters must, and know, and have my crew 
know, that I could not, under any circumstances in- 
flict even moderate chastisement.” He does not see 
that any positive and definite enactments can meet 
all the difficulties of the captain’s or of the seaman‘s 
condition. ‘Their cases appear, in a great measure, 
to be left to their own care. As seamen improve, 
punishment will become less necessary ;,and as the 
character of officers is raised, they will be less ready 
to inflict; and still more the infliction of it upon in- 
telligent and respectable men will be an enormity 
which will not be tolerated by public opinion, or by 
juries, who are the pulse of the body politic. The 
author speaks with Last commendation of certain 
efforts now making in American sea-ports, by the 


lostablishment of Bethels and of Sailors’ Homes. 
The distribution of Bibles and tracts into cabins and 
forecastles does much good. A still greater gain is 
made whenever, by means of a captain who is in- 
terested in the eternal welfare of those under him, 
there can be secured the performance of regular reli- 
gious exercises, and the exertion on the side of reli- 
gion of that mighty influence which a captain pos- 
| sesses for good, or for evil. 

The Undergraduate suggests some improvements 
which might be made, he feels confident, by parti- 
cular alterations in the merchant service. Some of 
these regard the modes of defending masters either 
in civil or criminal prosecutions; such as the prac- 
tice of making strong appeals to juries, or to judges, 
for a lenient sentence, on the grounds merely of pre- 
vious good character, of their being poor, &c. There 
might be something done too for the benefit of all 
parties, if more attention was paid to the selecting 
of men as seamen, and also as masters; if there was 
more thought bestowed on the provisions given to 
crews, and other points in a ship’s economy. But 
after all, our author’s pages leave upon the mind the 
impression that much cannot be immediately done, or 
in a direct manner; but that most important benefits 
would result to seamen were the community to take 
a proper interest in their moral and physical welfare. 
And his earnest, able, and touching narrative will 
surely awaken sympathies so much to be desired. 
We also hope and trust that he has struck out a new 
department of narrative literature; for there must be 
many seamen in the maritime service of England, as 
well as that of America, that have the ability and 
cherish the principles that may enable them to follow 
honourably in the wake of the Undergraduate. 


[We add an article from the Spectator.] 

This is a reprint of a new American work, which 
Mr. Moxon has been induced to undertake * from 
the favourable opinion entertained of it by officers of 
old standing in the British Navy, who were per- 
suaded that an extended circulation of it might hav« 
wholesome effects among seamen in general and the 
many who regard their welfare.” Of its nautical 
value we are not competent to judge, but its literary 
merits are great. T'wo Years Before the Mast is areal, 
natural, and unaffected narrative of daily life at sea 
and nautical character; combining in the far-away 
character of its incidents and the Defoe-like strength 
of its descriptions, the interest of fiction with the 
sober accuracy of positive fact. It also brings before 
the reader, and probably for the first time, the charac- 
ters and position of “common sailors,” and the ter- 
rifie hardships they undergo. Notwithstanding the 
number of nautical novels, or books descriptive of a 
sea life, which have appeared of late years, they have 
all been written, as this author truly observes, by 
passengers or officers; and “it must be plain to 
every one, that a naval officer, who goes to sea as a 
gentleman, ‘with his gloves on,’ (as the phrase is, ) 
and who associates only with his fellow-officers, 
and hardly speaks to a sailor except through a boat- 
swain’s mate, must take a very different view of the 
whole matter from that which would be taken by the 
common sailor.” 

The author of Two Years Before the Mast was a 
student of Harvard College; who, having weakened 
his eyes by over-application, determi to throw 
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aside “books and study,” and take a voyage for two 
or three years by way of resting them, since medi- 
cine had been found of no avail. In Europe such a 


plan would have appeared the scheme of a ne’er-do- | 


well, anxious to get away from confinement and com- 
mence his downward career; or some sort of quiet 
arrangement would have been made, by which a 
“ respectable” person taking such a freak in his head 
should have had his place made easy till he thought 
fit to quit it. But in America, as Marryat tells us, 
the mercantile marine is entered by young men of re- 
spectability as a preparatory training for the rank of 
officer; and the democratic feeling of the people 
would not probably bear a distinction that would 
seem but right in Europe. But be this as it may, 
the author’s character and position have given him 
peculiar advantages. Toiling, messing, and mixing 
with foremast-men, he endured their labours and pri- 
vations, appreciated their character,@@@ entered into 
their feelings, whilst he possesses a comprehension 
and power of expression which it would be vain to 
expect from a common sailor. He has also touches 
of poetical feeling, which, introduced as they are 
sparingly and aptly, impart variety and elevation to 
his book, without giving it a fpreed air. 

The vessel R. H. D. embarked in, (for he con- 
ceals his name,) was bound on a voyage along the 
coast of California to collect a cargo of hides from 
the different depéts which are established there. 
His voyage only embraces two passages round Cape 
Horn, a transient touch at Juan Fernandez, and a 
year’s coasting. His observations on land have no 
very extensive range; for, in the first place, there 
was not much to observe; and in the second, he was 
chiefly occupied in hard work, except a pretty long 
spell at hide-dressing, and a few “liberty Sundays.” 
His observations, however, are entertaining, and a 
parently exact, upon the subjects that fell in his 
way; and a good idea of the ports of California, 
their native inhabitants and foreign settlers, will be 
gained from the pages of Two Years Before the Mast. 

The peculiar value of the book, however, consists 
in its picture of the life of the common sailor, and 
the general economy ofa ship. From its pages the 
landsman may learn the dation of ranks, the divi- 
sion of time, the use and locality of parts of the ves- 
sel, and the various occupations on ship-board. He 
will also gather a very distinct idea of the curious 
characters of all nations, all natures, and, it would 
seem, pretty many ranks of society, that are found | 


collected before the mast in one common level of ne-| 


cessity. The prejudices and feelings of the sailor, 
will also be brought before him: but the most dis- 

tinct and impressive features will be his hard work, 

hard living, and broken rest, and the misery which a 

brute or a tyrant of a captain may inflict upon his 

erew individually or collectively. These things are | 
done, too, so naturally and quietly—the whole is so | 
obviously a transcript from actual life—that the | 
reader seems to realise the whole as readily as-if he 

were himself familiar with it. T'wo Years Before the | 
Mast is not only valuable as a book of travels and a 

personal narrative, but as bringing before the world a | 
new page of human life. 

We pass over the labour, and the exposure to every 
climate in rapid succession, which the sailor under- 
goes—far more severe than any thing the slave is 
ex to—because it must be impressed by a re- 
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| petition of daily details. The hardship admits of a 
tter coup-d’eil. Here is a winter’s night in the 
Southern Ocean, surrounded by ice-islands. 


, 
| Here we were, nearly seven hundred miles to 
the westward of the Cape, [Horn,] with a gale dead 
from the eastward, and the weather so thick that we 
could not see the ice with which we were surrounded 
until it was directly under our bows. At wid y m. 
(it was then quite dark) all hands were called, and 
sent aloft in a violent squall of hail and rain to take 
in sail. We had now all got on our ‘Cape Horn 
rig’—thick boots, south-westers coming down over 
our necks and ears, thick trousers and jackets, and 
some with oil-cloth suits over all. Mittens, too, we 
wore on deck; but it would not do to go aloft with 
them on, for it was impossible to work with them, 
and being wet and stiff, they might let a man slip 
overboard, for all the hold he could get upon a rope; 
so we were obliged to work with bare hands, which, 
as well as our faces, were often cut with the hail- 
stones, which fell thick and large. Our ship was 
| now all cased with ice—hull, spars, and standin 
| rigging, and the running rigging so stiff that we an 
hardly bend it so as to belay it, or still worse, take a 
| knot with it; and the sails nearly as stiff as sheet 
iron. One at a time (for it was long piece of work, 
and required many hands) we furled the courses, 
mizen top-sail, and fore top-mast stay-sail, and close- 
| reefed the fore and main top-sails, and hove the ship 
| to under the fore, with the main hauled up by the 
| clewlines and buntlines, and ready to be sheeted 
home if we found it necessary to make sail to get to 
windward of an island. A regular look-out was then 
set, and kept by each watch in turn, until the morn- 
ing. It was a tedious and anxious night; it blew 
| hard the whole time, and there was an almost con- 
| stant driving of either rain, hail, or snow. In addi- 
| tion to this, it was ‘as thick as muck,’ and the ice 
was all about us. The captain was on deck nearly 
the whole night, and kept the cook in the galley, 
| with a roaring fire, to make coffee for him, which he 
took every few hours, and once or twice gave a little 
to his officers ; but not a drop of any thing was there 
| for the crew. The captain, who sleeps all the day- 
time, and comes and goes at night as he chooses, can 
have his brandy-and-water in the cabin, and his hot 
coffee at the galley; while Jack, who has to stand 
through every thing, and work in wet and cold, can 
have nothing to wet his lips or warm his stomach. 
This was a ‘temperance ship;’ and, like too many 
such ships, the temperance was all in the forecastle.” 


The iceberg is a favourite subject with voyagers 
in high Northern and Southern latitudes, but this is 
the best picture we remember to have seen—or 
motion has given it more life and character 


A GIGANTIC ICEBERG. 


“ At twelve o’clock we went below; and had just 
got through dinner, when the cook put his head down 
the seuttle and told us to come on deck and see the 
finest sight that we had ever seen. ‘* Where away, 
cook?’ asked the first man who was up. * On the 
larboard bow.’ And there lay floating in the ocean 
several miles off, an immense irregular mass, its top 
and points covered with snow, and its centre of a 
deep indigo colour. This was an iceberg, and of the 
largest size, as one of our men said, who had been 
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in the Northern Ocean. As far as the eye could 
reach, the sea in every direction was of a deep blue 
colour, the waves running high and fresh, and spark- 
ling in the licht; and in the midst lay this immense 
mountain-island, its cavities and vallies thrown into 
deep shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in 
the sun. All hands were soon on deck, looking at it 
and admiring in various ways its beauty and grandeur. 
But no description can give any idea of the strange- 
ness, splendour, and, really, the sublimity of the 
sight. Its great size—for it must have been from 
two to three miles in circumference and several hun- 
dred feet in height; its slow motion, as its base rose 
and sunk in the water, and its high points nodded 
against the clouds; the dashing of the waves upon 
it, which, breaking high with foam, lined its base 
with a white crust; and the thundering sound of the 
eracking of the mass, and the breaking and tumbling | 
down of huge pieces; together with its nearness and | 
approach, which added a slight element of fear,—all | 
combined to give to it the character of true sublimity. | 
The main body of the mass was, as I have said, of | 
an indigo colour, its bese crusted with frozen foam; 
and as it grew thin ond transparent toward the edges 
and top, its colour shaded off from a deep blue to the 
whiteness of snow. It seemed to be drifting slowly 
toward the north, so that we kept away and avoided 
it. It was in sight all the afternoon; and when we 
got to leeward of it, the wind died away, so that we 
lay-to quite near it for a greater part of the night. 
Unfortunately, there was no moon; but it was aclear 
night, and we could plainly mark the long regular 
heaving of the stupendous mass as its edges moved | 








slowly against the stars. Several times in our watch 
loud cracks were heard, which sounded as though | 
they must have run through the whole length of the | 
iceberg, and several pieces fell down with a thunder- 


ing crash, plunging heavily into the sea. ‘Toward | 
morning a strong breeze sprang up, and we filled 
away and left it astern, and at daylight it was out | 
of sight. * * * Nopencil has ever yet given 
any thing like the true effect of an iceberg. In a 
picture, they are huge, uncouth masses, stack in the 
sea; while their chief beauty and grandeur—their | 
slow, stately motion, the whirling of the snow about | 
their summits, and the fearful groaning and cracking 
of their parts—the picture cannot give. This is the | 
large iceberg; while the small and distant islands, | 
floating on the smooth sea in the light of a clear day, 
look like little floating fairy isles of sapphire.” 

A point which will hardly fail to strike any one in 
reading this volume, is the ready apprehension and | 
sound judgment of men whose education is narrow | 
or none, whose habits are coarse, and whose ex- 
perience is limited and of the worst kind. Yet these 
men form a true estimate of their officers—truer, per- 
haps, than those who mix with them; pass a sound | 
judgment upon the general management of the ves- 
sel; and are not unaffected, even the roughest of | 
them, by scenes of natural beauty. This, it may be | 
said, is more or less in the way of their business; | 
but they can relish, if they cannot appreciate, works | 
of literature, when there is a story. 


| 


READING WOODSTOCK. | 
* The next day, trom fear that something might hap- | 
pen, orders were given for no one to leave the ship, | 


and, as the decks were lumbered up with every thing, 
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we could not wash them down, so we had nothing 
to do all day long. Unfortunately, our books were 
where we could not get at them, and we were turn- 
ing about for something to do, when one man recol- 
lected a book he had left in the galley. He went 
after it, and it proved to be Woodstock. This was 
a great windfall, and as all could not read it at once, 
I, being the scholar of the company, was appointed 
reader. I gota knot of six or eight about me, and 
no one could have had a more attentive audience, 
Some laughed at the “ scholars,’’ and went over the 
other side of the forecastle, to work, and spin their 
yarns; but I carried the day, and had the cream of 
the crew for my hearers. Many of the reflections, 
and the political parts, I omitted, but all the narr- 
tive they were delighted with; especially the de- 
scriptions of the Puritans, and the sermons and 
harangues of the Roundhead soldiers. The gal- 
lantry of Chaf@s, Dr. Ratcliffe’s plots, the knavery 
of ‘trusty ‘Tompkins,’—in fact, every part seemed 
to chain their attention. Many things which, while 
I was reading, I had a misgiving about, thinking 
them above their capacity, | was surprised to find 
them enter into completely. 

“Tread nearly all day, until sundown; when, as 
soon as supper was over, as I had nearly finished, 
they got a light from the galley; and by skipping 
what was less interesting, I carried them through to 
the marriage of Everard, and the restoration of 
Charles the Second, before eight o’clock.”’ 

The following account of their songs, though Judi- 
crous to us, yet shows a tendency to prefer the men- 
tal to the mere animal, which is probably innate in 
most men. The execution of the old tar was absurd, 
but perhaps he might have growled out a real emo- 
tion much in the same way. 

FORECASTLE SONGS. 

*« Among her crew were two English man-of-war's- 
men; so that, of course, we soon had music. They 
sang im the true sailor’s style ; and the rest of the crew, 
which was a remarkably musical one, joined in the 
choruses. ‘They had many of the latest sailor songs, 
which had not yet got about among our merchant- 
men, and which they were very choice of. They 
began soon after we came on board, and kept it up 
until after two bells, when the second mate came 
forward and called, ‘The Alert’s away!’ Battle- 
songs, drinking-songs, boat-songs, love-songs, and 


| every thing else, they seemed to have a complete 


assortment of; and I was glad to find that ‘All in 
the Downs,’ ‘Poor Tom Bowline,’ ‘The Bay of 
Biscay,’ ‘ List, ye landsmen,’ and all those classi- 
cal songs of the sea, still held their places. In ad- 
dition to these, they had picked up at the theatres 
and other places a few songs of a little more genteel 
cast, which they were very proud of; and I shall 
never forget hearing an old salt, who had broken his 
voice by hard drinking on shore and bellowing from 
the mast-head in a hundred north-westers, with all 
manner of ungovernable trills and quavers—in the 
high notes breaking into a rough falsetto, and in the 
low ones growling along like the dying away of the 
boatswain’s ‘all hands ahoy!’ down the hatchway, 
singing ‘Oh no, we never mention her.’ 


* Perhaps, like me, she struggles with 
Each feeling of regret ; 
But if she loved as I have loved, 
She never can forget!’ 
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The last line, being the conclusion, he roared out at 
the top of his voice, breaking each word up into 
half-a-dozen syllables. This. was very popular; 
and Jack was called up every night to give them his 
‘sentimental song.’ No one called for it more 
loudly than I; for the complete absurdity of the exe- 
cution, and the sailors’ perfect satisfaction in it, were 
ludicrous beyond measure.” 


A curious feature in the volume is the number of 
characters it contains. In this respect we know of 
‘nothing to compare with it excepting Franklin’s 
Memoirs: and the odd mixture of persons found in 
the American colonies a hundred years ago, was not 
greater than is now met with in the few towns on 
the Western coast of North America, or among the 
crews of the different vessels that navigate her Pa- 
cific—Negroes, Polynesians, half-breeds, Spanish 
Creoles “‘ proud of pedigree but poor of purse,” 
speculating Yankees, commercial ttivesn, and 
sailors from every European nation. Some were (oi 


pollot,) but others broken-down gentlemen, with | 


manners superior to their minds, but minds su 

rior to their station, or men of great natural abilities 
and ardour, kept back in the race of life by some de- 
fects of temper or of morals. To illustrate these 
points in detail would require much space; but we 
may take a congress of nations, that met at a hide- 
drying station—a collection of wooden barns in a 
convenient bay, where the skins collected from va- 
rious places might be prepared for their long voyage. 


“The greater part of the crews of the vessels 
came ashore every evening, and we passed the time 
in going about from one house to another, and listen- 
ing to all manner of languages. The Spanish was 
the common ground upon which we all met; for 
every one knew more or less of that. We had now, 
out of forty or fifty, representatives from almost 
every nation under the sun; two Englishmen, three 
Yankees, two Scotchmen, two. Welshmen, one Irish- 
man, three Frenchmen, (two of whom were Nor- 
mans and the third from Gascony,) one Dutchman, 
one Austrian, two or three Spaniards (from Old 
Spain,) half-a-dozen Spanish Americans and half- 
breeds, two native Indians from Chili and the island 
of Chiloe, one Negro, one Mulatto, about twenty 
Italians from all parts of Italy, as many more Sand- 
wich Islanders, one Otaleitan, and one Kanaka from 
the Marquesas Islands. 

“The night before the vessels were ready to sail, 
all the Europeans united and had an entertainment 


at the Rosa’s hide-house, and we had songs of every | 


nation and tongue. A German gave us ‘Och! mein 
lieber Augustin!” the three Frenchmen roared 
through the Marseilles hymn; the English and 
Scotehmen gave us ‘Rule Britannia’ and * Wha’ll 
be King but Charlie?’ the Italians and Spaniards 
screamed through some national affairs, for which I 
was none the wiser; and we three Yankees made 
an attempt at the ‘Star-spangled Banner.’ After 
these national tributes had been paid, the Austrian 
gave us a very pretty little love-song; and the 
Frenchmen sang a spirited thing called + Sentinelle! 
O-prenez garde a vous!’ and then followed the me- 
lange whith might have been expected. When I left 
them, the aquadiente and annisou was pretty well in 
their heads, and they were all singing and talking 


at once, and their peculiar national oaths were get- 
ting as plenty as pronouns.” 

The utter incapacity of the Spanish South Ame- 
rican character for self-advancement, or even, it 
would appear, for improvement by amalgamati 
with foreign stocks, is slightly but strikingly indi- 
cated in the volume before us. Possessing one of 
the finest climates, a soil very fertile in parts and 
productive nearly throughout, California is rather 
retrograding than advancing. The rule of the new 
Republicans is in fact a great deal worse than that 
of the old Prisidios or heads of missions; for the 
| priests were ao and mild, the new authorities 
| are arbitrary and exacting. Steam-navigation to the 
Pacific, instead of improving, seems more likely to 
swamp them altogether; and sooner or later Cali- 
fornia will follow the fate of Texas. Already some- 
thing like it has begun, and that in pure self-defence. 





AN IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO. 


“As for justice, they know no law but will and 
fear. A Yankee, who had been naturalised and be- 
/come a Catholic, and had married in the country, 
| was sitting in his house at the Pueblo de los An 

los with his wife and children, when a Spaniard with 
| whom he had had a difficulty entered the house and 
| stabbed him to the heart, before them all. The 
|murderer was seized by some Yankees who had 
| settled there, and kept in confinement until a state- 
ment of the whole affair could be sent to the Go- 
vernor-General. He refused to do any thing about 
| it; and the countrymen of the murdered man, seeing 
/no prospect of justice being administered, made 
| known that if nothing was done they should try the 
‘man themselves. It chanced that at this time there 
| was a company of forty trappers and hunters from 
' Kentucky, with their rifles, who had made their 
|head-quarters at the Pueblo; and these, together 
with the Americans and Englishmen in the place, 
|who were between twenty and thirty in number, 
| took possession of the town, and, waiting a reason- 
able time, proceeded to try the man according to the 
forms in their own country. A judge and jury were 
appointed; and he was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be shot, and carried out before the town 
with his eyes blindfolded. The names of all the 
men were then put into a hat, and each man pledg- 
ing himself to perform his duty, twelve names were 
drawn out, and the men took their stations with their 
rifles, and firing at the word, laid him dead. He 
was decently buried, and the place was restored 
quietly to the proper authorities. A General with 
titles enough for an hidalgo was at San Gabriel, and 
issued a proclamation as long as the foretop-bowline, 
threatening destruction to the rebels, but never stir- 
red from his fort; for forty Kentucky hunters, with 
their rifles, were a match for a whole regiment of 
hungry, drawling, lazy half-breeds. This affair 
happened while we were at San Pedro, (the port of 
Pueblo,) and we had all the particulars directly from 
those who were on the spot. A few months after- 
wards, another man, whom we had often seen in 
San Diego, murdered a man and his wife on the 
high-road between the Pueblo and San Louis Rey; 
but the foreigners not feeling themselves called upon 
to act in this case, the parties being all natives, no- 
| thing was done about it; and 1 frequently afterwards 
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saw the murderer in San Diego, where he was living 
with his wife and family.” 


The closing chapter is devoted to a review of the 
various plans that have been broached in Ame- 
rica for ameliorating the condition of the common 
sailor; but the conclusion to which the author comes 
is, that nothing can be done directly. Having seen 
the abominable tyranny which a shipmaster may 
exercise, he yet doubts whether his powers should 
be restricted by law, in consequence of the responsi- 
bility thrown upon him, and the necessity hourly 
arising for implicit obedience: he would not even 
abolish the power of flogging, subject as the master 
now is to an action if he exercises it without neces- 
sity. The only mode of benefitting the sailor is to 
improve his character; by which means the officers 
will treat him with more respect, and be compelled 
to improve themselves. 


The body of persons who emigrated to Port Nich- 
olson in 1839, under the management of the New 
Zealand Company, was called the first colony; and 
it was then intimated that, as soon as the projected 
settlement should be established, another would pro- 
bably be formed in some other part of the islands. 
We are assured that this scheme is on the point of 
being realised. A number of gentlemen, several of 
whom are nearly related to leading members of the 
first colony, have formed themselves into a society, 
which they term the second colony of New Zealand. 
All of them intend to emigrate during the present 
year. Their first object is to purchase a large tract 
of land from the Company on terms and conditions 
similar to those which were adopted by the Com- 
pany in selling land in the Port Nicholson settle- 
ment; and it is proposed that the seat of the new 
colony shall be determined by the Local Govern- 
ment in concert with the Company's agents, a 
preliminary expedition being despatched without 
delay, consisting of surveyors, engineers, and other 
persons qualified to prepare the settlement for the 
arrival of the main body of the colonists. We un- 
derstand it to be the wish of the originators of the 
plon, that its execution, as respects all general pur- 
poses of the settlers, should be confided to the Com- 
pany. This plan differs from that of the first colony 
only in being on a more extensive scale, and com- 
prising more efficient provisions for rendering the 
settlement commodious and attractive. Among the 
latter are large contributions for religious objects, for 
a college, and for the encouragement of steam navi- 
gation in the settlement. ‘The whole fund to be laid 
out for collective purposes during the first year 
amounts to £250,000.—Colontal Gazette. 


THE MOTHER’S FIRST TRIAL. 
BY MRS. ARDY. 


We miss thee from our side, sweet boy, we miss 
thee from our hearth, 

With thine eye of beaming archness, and thy voice 
of playful mirth ; 

Gladness was ever in thy smile, and sunshine on 
thy brow, j 

Thou hast not caused our anxious hearts a single 
pang till now: 
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Thy winning grace, thy artless glee, thy docile love, 
have cast 

A bright and lasting radiance o’er the records of the 
past; 

Home, to our thoughts has ever seemed a dear fami- 
liar name, 

But home, without our darling one, appears not now 
the same. : 


Yet reason aids and strengthens me to bear this 
trying day, 

Childhood’s gay joys and frolic sports I know must 
pass away ; 

The time has come, my cherished boy, for manhood 
to prepare, 

Thy quick and ready intellect demands instruction’s 


care. 

*Tis true that learning’s rugged steep may chill thee 
with dismay, 

But verdant paths and springing flowers shall cheer 
thy upward way ; 

And should thy glad triumphant steps attain the 
towering height, 

Treasures that gold can never buy thy labours shall 
requite. 


I think on thee in busy day, my brightest and my 
best, 

Thy image comes before me when I lay me down 

: to rest; 
And yet my troubled thoughts become more tranquil 
” and resigned, 

I know thou hast the privilege of precepts wise and 
kind. 

I feel the holy principles of pure and Scripture truth 

Imbibed within thy father’s house, shall yet sustain 
thy youth, 

And that thou still art in the path, from early child- 
hood trod, 

Dwelling beneath the roof of those who love and 
serve their God. 


MEMORY. 


Wuen backward, through departed years 
On memory’s wing we stray, 

How oft we find but founts of tears 
Along the wasted way! 

The heart will vainly seek the light 
That rested there before, ‘ 

And sadly turn to mourn the blight 
Of all it loved of yore! 


We watch for footsteps that have come 
To breathe the twilight vow, 

We listen—for the silver tone 
Of voices—silent now ! 

We gaze on old familiar things. 
And marvel that they bear 

No gladness to our spirit’s wings 
Like what of old was there! 

Even thus, when through departed years, 
On memory’s wing we stray, 

We find, alas! but founts of tears 
Along the wasted way. 
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THE SEIZURE OF THE “CAROLINE.” 


[We copy this article from the Examiner, where it appears 
as editorial—but it is said to have been written by Mr. Senior, | 
formerly Professor of Political Economy, at Oxford. } | 


We believe that the general excitement respecting | 
Mr. Macleod rests on the assumption of the following 
facts. ‘That he either had nothing to do with the 
burning of the Caroline, or, if concerned in it, acted 
in obedience to the orders of the British Government; 
that the service on which he was employed—(sup- 
posing him to have been actually engaged in it) was 
a lawful act of self-defence; that the responsibility 
of the act was assumed by the British Government, 
that it has been the subject of negotiation between 
the countries, and that Mr. Macleod therefore is ob- 
viously irresponsible, whatever be the course which 
the negotiations may take; that notwithstanding this 
he has been arrested by the war-party in the State of 
New York, that an indictment has been found against 
him on perjured evidence, that after the Judge had, 
as he was bound to do, admitted him to bail, an Ame- 
rican mob prevented his reclaiming his liberty; that, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of our ambassador, 
he is, in violation of public law, to be tried; that he 
will probably be convicted, and without our forcible 
intervention, hanged; and that our honour and our 
duty to one of our fellow-subjects require us to rescue 
him, though it be at the expense of a war. 

Happily of this assumption only a portion, and 
that not the most material portion, is true; and we 
shall show the degree in which it is inaccurate by 
stating the real facts of the case. 

In December, 1837, a set of ruffians, consisting of 
several hundreds of Canadian refugees and American 
borderers, seized Navy Island, an island within the 
British waters, and from thence attempted, though 
ineffectually, to cannonade the British village ef 
Chippewa, and threatened an actual invasion of the 
continent of Upper Canada. To prevent this, a body 
of militia, commanded by Mr. Macnab, the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, were ordered to the fron- 
tier. 


“ He received orders,” says Sir Francis Head (see 
his despatch, 20th January, 1838,) * to act on the de- 
fensive only, and to be careful not to do any act of 
which the American Government could justly com- 
plain as a breach of neutrality. On the 28th of De- | 
cember, positive information was given that a small 
steamboat, the Caroline, had been hired by the pirates, | 
who cal] themselves patriots, to be employed in car- 
trying down cannon and other stores, and men, be- 
tween Fort Schlosser (on the American side) and 
Navy Island. He resolved if she came and engaged 
in this service, to take or destroy her. She did come 
down; she transported a piece of artillery and other 
stores to the island, and made repeated passages be- 
tween it and the shore. In the night he sent a party 
of militia (it appears from Captain Drew's despatch 
that they were volunteers) in boats, with orders to 
take or destroy her. They found the Caroline moored 
to the wharf opposite to the inn at Fort Schlosser. 
On her deck was an armed party. She was board- 
ed, and after a resistance, in which some desperate 
wounds were inflicted upon the assailants, she was 
carried. If an ble subjects of the United 
States perished in the conflict, it was and is un- 


known to the captors ; it was and is age | unknown 
to them whether any such were there. Before this 
vessel was taken, not a gun had been fired by the 
force under, the orders of C: lonel Macnab. The party 
loosed the vessel from the wharf, set her on fire, and 
let her drift down the stream :” 


That is, over the Niagara Falls. Such are the facts, 
as stated by Sir F. Head, and they appear to be sub- 
stantially correct. Mr. Marcy, the Governor of New 
York, states officially the number of persons killed 
on board the vessel, or destroyed with her as she 
went down the Falls, at twelve, besides one shot on 
the wharf, but it has subsequently appeared that this 
was an exaggeration. Mr. Forsyth, the American 
Secretary of State, complained to Mr. Fox, our Mi- 
nister at Washington, of the attack made on the Ca- 
roline, while moored to the American shore. Mr. Fox 
defended it on the ground of self-defence, and the 
apparent inability of the New York authorities to 
control the ruffians who sallied from her shores to 
attack ours. 


“This extraordinary state of things,” he adds, 
‘seems to have impelled her Majesty’s subjects in 
Upper Canada to consult their own security by pur- 
suing and destroying the vessel of their piratical ene- 
my, wheresoever they might find her.” 


Mr. Forsyth, in his reply, 


** Denied that the facts referred to by Mr. Fox were 
a justification, the American Government having 
adopted measures prompt, vigorous, and successful, 
to repress the unlawful interference of their inhabi- 
tants—the great obstacle to which was the excite- 
ment occasioned by the burning of the Caroline.” 


Mr. Fox, in his reply, refers Mr. Forsyth to her 
Majesty’s Government in England. 

Mr. Forsyth made his formal complaint to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in England, and that Govern- 
ment returned no answer. Under such circumstances, 
Mr. Macleod, who is supposed not to have really 


| taken part in the affair, (though his brother was pre- 


sent,) has more than once visited New York, and, 
as we understand, boasted to the English party there, 
that he had shared in the glory of the attack. Now 
the attack, prima facie, was unlawful. It was a mid- 
night attack on American citizens, in an American 
boat, moored to the American shore. It was not an 
attack in the progress of hostilities, for it appears 
that not a shot had before been fired by Mr. Macnab 
or his militia-men or volunteers. Whether any cir- 
cumstances of provocation, or any inability of the 
State of New York to restrain her subjects, would 
have made the act lawful, is a question; the better 
opinion among jurists seems to be that they would 
not. But, prima facie, it was, we repeat, unlawful; 
the American Government had treated it as such in 
their complaints to the British Minister, had been, 
by him, referred to the British Government, and from 
the British Government had received no answer. 

Mr. Macleod, apparently concerned in this prima 
facie unlawful act, was arrested some time ago in 
the territory of New York by the local authorities, 
and, we know not by what means, got off. In the 
beginning of last December he returned there, was 
again arrested, and committed to await his trial for 
murder. 
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Mr. Fox demanded his release on the ground 
that— 


“The burning of the Caroline was a public act of 
persons in her Majesty's service, obeying the orders 
of their superior authorities; and that the President 
of the United States had made it the subject of a re- 
monstrance to the British Government, and the mat- 
ter was stil] under negotiation.” 


Mr. Forsyth replied— 


* That the President had not the power to inter- 
fere with the independent jurisdiction of the State 
of New York; that the offence was committed with- 
in the territory of New York, against her laws and 
citizens, and within the competency of her tribunals. 
That it was an unjustifiable invasion of the United 
States territory by an armed band from Canada; and 
that if the destruction of the Caroline was a public act 
of persons in her Majesty's service, obeying the orders 
of their superiors, this fact had not before been commu- 
nicated to the Government of the United States by a 
person authorised to make the admission; and that it 
would be for the Court to decide on the validity of 
such a defence when legally established.” 


The loeal authorities made, indeed, as it appears 
to us, an attempt to evade trying Mr. Macleod, by 
admitting him (certainly by a great stretch of law, 
for murder is not a bailable offence) to bail; the 
mob, however, interfered, and caused him to be de- 
tained. 

Now, as far as these proceedings have gone, of 


whom have we a right to complain! 

In the first place, of Mr. Macnab, for having, in 
violation of Sir F. Head’s express orders to remain 
en the defensive and do nothing of which the Ame- 
rican Government could justly complain, began his 
campaign by an act prima facie illegal, and defen- 
sible only on the extreme plea of necessity. 

Secondly, of Lord Palmerston, who allowed the 
American remonstrance, on so grave a subject, to re- 
main three years unanswered. We are aware that it 
was a disagreeable question. We had to defend our- 
selves by the most offensive of arguments—recrimi- 
nation; and Lord Palmerston probably thought that 
the conduct of neither party having been irreproach- 
able, the best plan was to make no answer, in the 
hope that no answer would be required. And we are 
not sure that this conduct might not have succeeded. 
But the folly, and, if the facts which we have heard 
are correct, the vanity of Macleod, in going among 
a people before whose tribunals he must have known 
that the burning of the Caroline was a questionable 
act, and boasting of his part in it, have prevented the 
success of Lord Palmerston’s dilatory policy, and 
now force on the controversy, and certainly u nder un- 
favourable circumstances. 

But have we not also a right to complain of the 
American authorities, either of the supreme govern- 
ment or of the local authorities? We say decidedly 
that, up to the latest intelligence, we have a right to 
complain of neither. ‘The American authorities have 
done precisely what we should have, and indeed must 
have done, under similar circumstances. If a mixed 
band of French refugees and English raffian were 
to take part in a French civil war, to land on the 
French coast and annoy the neighboring country, if 
they derived recruits and supplies from our shore, and 


before our Government could prevent their doing so, 
a steamer should run from Dover to France, and car- 
ry them arms and men, and return at night and moor 
in Dover harbour,—if, we say, under these cireum- 
stances a band of French volunteers should at mid- 
night enter Dover harbour, attack the steamer, loose 
her from the pier, and endeavour to kill the crew and 
skuttle the vessel, should we or should we not, on 
the alarm being given in the town, interfere to stop 
such proceedings! If we should interfere, it could 
be on the ground only that such proceedings, within 
our own territory, were unlawful. If the whole mat- 
ter were effected before our coast guard could inter- 
fere, should we, or should we not, attempt to inter- 
cept the actors in their retreat? If that could not be 
effected, should we not remonstrate with the French 
Government? If that Government gave no answer, 
and a person describing himself, or described by 
others as implicated in the attack, came to Dover, or 
into any part of Kent, would he not be arrested and 
committed for trial? And if the French Government 
required him to be released, on the plea that he had 
acted in obedience to the lawful commands of his su- 
periors, would not the answer be—* This is the first 
time we have heard this fact officially: let it be 
pleaded at the trial, let the Court decide whether he 
acted in obedience to his superiors, and whether the 
act was of such a nature as their command could 
justify. But we will not (the Americans say they 
cannot) interfere till the trial is over.’ 

Now this is all that the American Government has 
done: indeed, the loeal authorities have endeavoured 
to do even less, for they have endeavoured to let 
Macleod get off by bailing him, though on a capital 
charge. Of course he must be tried, and will be 
tried. If he fail in proving that he was not impli- 
cated, he will plead the orders of Mr. Macnab. We 
hope that the Court may feel justified in allowing 
this plea: it would transfer the discussion from the 
legal to the political forum in the easiest manner.— 
But if the Court overrule the plea, and its validity 
is a purely legal question, of course he must be con- 
victed. 

But we have no fears of his being executed. It 
would be a rash and a cruel act; and an act without 
a motive, since the conviction, or indeed even the al- 
lowing the plea that he acted under the orders of his 
superiors, would sufficiently raise the question be- 
tween the two Governments. We have no doubt 
that, if he be convicted, his execution will be respited 
until the issue of the political negotiation is ascer- 
tained. If that issue be favourable to peace, of course 
his pardon and release must be the consequence ; and 
even if it be unfavourable, we cannot think that ven- 
geance would be taken on a solitary captive. His 
life, therefore, we consider safe. But how is the ques- 
tion between the Governments to be decided? How 
are we to avoid a war, which would certainly throw 
back America twenty-five years and England fifty, 
and which might open to one country, or to both, a 
series of evils such as neither has ever endured or 
even feared? We see no means of coming to an 
agreement while each party remains judge in his 
own cause. Every week of diseussion makes them 
more confident that they are in the right, and us that 
we are in the right. The only possible issue is a 
reference to a third party, before whom an agreed 
state of facts, or, if the parties cannot agree on one, 
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then the whole evidence shall be laid, and who shall 
say, first, whether the seizure of the Caroline was or 
was not justifiable. If justifiable, what indemnity, 
if any, is to be given by the American Government 
for the sufferings of Macleod? If not justifiable, 
what indemnity, if any, is to be given by the English 
Government to the owners and crew of the Caroline ? 
We say if any, because the referee may hold that, 
though the seizure was lawful, so was Macleod’s 
trial, and that he must take his indemnity, if any, 
from the British Government; or the reteree may 
hold the seizure unjustifiable, but yet that the ser- 
vices to which the Caroline had been put deprived 
those connected with her of any right to satisfac- 
tion. 7” 


The Spectator says : 


We are in imminent danger of plunging into war 


| Representatives deserving the name—would be to 
extort from Ministers a full and honest explanation 
of the state of our relations with America. Once in 
| possession of this indispensable information, they 
would be able to judge what grounds of complaint 
America has against this country, and what grounds 
of complaint this country has against America.— 
Great Britain is strong — to volunteer an equi- 
table arrangement of all differences, without fear of 
having her motives misapprehended, or her gene- 
rosity perverted to her disadvantage. There is reason 
to believe that the new Aministration of the United 
States will be found ready to settle the Boundary dis- 
pute, and the questions arising out of the buccaneer 
warfare of the Canadian frontier, upon equitable 
terms. The difficulty in the arrangement of the boun- 
dary line, arising from the treaty regarding it pro- 
ceeding upon hypothetical views of the geography 





with the nation of all the world which is most nearly | of an unexplored country, can only be settled by com- 


a match for us. The English and Americans are of | 
the same race, and combine what is called “ pluck 

and bottom” to a greater amount than any other two 

nations. Our wealth and our technical skill are 

greater: we possess advantages for attack. ‘Their 

territories are more compact; their economical con- 

dition is more healthy; they can suffer more rude 

shocks with impunity than we can. It is not possi- 

ble that either can subdue the other; but they can 

mutually inflict an infinite deal of suffering, which | 
can only be terminated by arrangements not mate- | 
tially differing from what might be made now. This 

consideration ought to impress upon Great Britain 

the necessity of wary dealing; and the more the Ame- 

ricans are provoking and unreasonable, the greater | 
ought this wariness to be. 

f we seek to follow up these reflections by turn- | 
ing our attention to our relations with the United 
States, we find that we are not ina condition to form 
a judgment upon them. We have been kept in utter 
ignorance of the state of these relations : the quarrel 
has taken us by surprise; and even of it we know | 
merely its existence—of its merits we are not ina 
condition to judge. For example, in the case of Mr. 
Macleod—the solution of this delicate question de- 
pends upon whether the American Government is 
aware that the British Ministry has taken upon it 
the responsibility of the destruction of the Caroline. 
Lord Palmerston declares that, years ago, he gave 
the American Minister to understand that he and his 
colleagues took upon them the responsibility of the 
act. But little reliance can be placed upon such a 
declaration from Lord Palmerston. On the 8th Feb- 
ruary last, the Foreign Secretary declared in the 
House of Commons, that he had sent instructions to 
our Minister at Washington, regarding the case of 
Mr. Macleod; and on the 9th, he confessed that the 
instructions had only been sent off that day. With 
this sample of Lord Palmerston’s assertions fresh in 
our memory, we place little confidence in his decla- 
ration that he has intimated to the American Govern- 
ment that his cabinet adopts the responsibility for the 
destruction of the Caroline, in the face of the fact that 
this important argument is not so much as alluded 
to in the report of the Committee of the American 
House of Representatives on Foreign Affairs. 

The figst step that, under such circumstances, 
would be taken by our Representatives—if we had 


promise ; and the irregularity on the British side, of 
seizing the Caroline in the American waters, may 
fairly*pair off against the irregularity on the Ameri- 
ean side, of allowing the Government stores to be 
used by the “ gg ae Time would thus be 
gained for laying the foundations of a lasting good 
understanding between the two countries; one of the 
first and most important steps to which desirable end 
would be the free admission into this country of the 
agricultural produce of the Northern States of the 
Union. 


STANZAS. 
I. 


I know an eye whose tender light, 
Beams pure and exquisitely bright. 

One only look can love and bless, 

And more than many words express. 
Upon that I love to dwell, 

And think of all it says so well; 

For it can punish and forgive— 

Can make the wretched glad to live. 
Can weep, and smile, and blame, and praise, 
Can every noble feeling raise. 

And now it does my heart entrance, 

For well I understand each glance. 

But wherefore should this make me sigh ? 
Is it because I love that eye? 


Il. 


I know a heart so good, so true, 
With every thought so fresh, so new, 
So gentle, tender, soft and kind— 
Another such I ne’er could find, 

Into that heart I dared to look; 

One view—one only view 1 took; 
But that sufficed, for it did show 
The only thing I care to know, 

How, e’en before my voice can tell 
The thing I wish, ’tis known full well: 
And whether sad or gay my mood, 
By that dear heart I’m understood. 
But why does this such joy impart? 
Ts it because I love that heart? 





FRENCH DEATH DEALER. 


FRENCH DEATH DEALER. 
[Part of an article in Fraser's Magazine.] 


Most of our readers have already probably noticed 
a series of letters signed “ A Traveller,” which ap- 
peared in the course of the last autumn in the columns 
of The Times, giving an account of the five military 
ports of France—Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Roche- 
fort, and Toulon, the active, preparations making 
there, the general state of the French navy, the pro- 
gress of steam navigation, and the undisguised pur- 
pose of the French to prepare themselves by all pos- 


sible means to wrest from us the dominion of the! 


seas. These letters, the production of a writer mani- 
festly well fitted to perform the task he undertook, 
are now published in a compact and convenient form, 
and will meet, we hope, with general perusal. The 
information they contain is far too sound to be dis- 
missed in the hasty fashion every occupied man is 
obliged to lay down a daily newspaper; and we think 
the nation ought to feel grateful to the editor of The 
Times, to whom these letters are dedicated in a very 
graceful address, for encouraging the “ Traveller’s” 
journey, to that gentleman for undertaking it, and to 
the publisher for securing the permanence of these 
important disclosures of the doings and ebvious in- 
tentions of our most restless rivals, and we fear, im- 
placable foes. More especially do we hope, that the 
great men of the kingdom will deign to look into this 
truth-telling volume. Indeed the difficulty of con- 


veying true information to high quarters in this king- | 


dom, except through the avenues of office or the in- 
tervention of party, is so great as to amount to an 
intolerable evil, constantly entailing national loss. 
“ They order, say we, this matter better in France,” 
as we will proceed to’ shew from the “ Traveller’s” 
pages, and some facts within our own knowledge. 


In a letter dated from Port Louis, Morbihan, Sept. | 
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1840, the “Traveller” writes as follows: 


“T arrived here early this morning from L’Orient, 
and hasten to acquaint you with intelligence which 
you will deem too important not to give immediately 
to the public. You are aware that this place is about 
a league from the port militaire of L’Orient, on the 
other side of the river called the Blavet. On Satur- 


day last I minutely inspected the dockyard, an ac- | 


count of which I have already sent you; but on 
arriving here to-day, I learned from an indubitable 
source—it is not necessary to say, that I saw with 
my own eyes, for that would compromise people 
whom I do not wish to injure—that, for the last two 
months the naval artillery here have been practising 
on an immense construction of timber, which resem- 
bles in conformation and shape a 74 line-of-battle 
ship, with a newly-invented bullet, discovered by an 
old naval officer en retraite, named Billette. ‘The 
property of this bullet or ball, for it may be made of 
al] sizes, is, when it meets with an opposing force, 
such as the hull of a 74, to explode with terrific effect, 
shivering vessels into pieces, and thus destroying at 
one “fell swoop” lives and property to an immense 
amount. At first the Minister of Marine was doubt- 
ful of the effect of this devastating and destructive 
projectile, and accordingly ordered essays to be made 
of the force and effect of this vaunted discovery. 
These trials have been made by competent authority ; 
and it is found to succeed admirably, inflicting “ cure- 


| less ruin” wherever it lodges. The account of these 

| essays was sent to Paris pretty much about the epoch 
when the inventor, Billette, was on his way to Bor- 
deaux on private business. He was recalled instantly 
by telegraph, ordered to return to the port of L’Orient; 
and workmen are now engaged under his superintend- 
ence, or, at all events, by his direction, fabricating 
this deadly scourge. 

“IT have not time to say a word more: but com- 
ment, surely, were needless, perhaps misplaced. i 
our ministers are desirous ft meting the secret, | 
believe they may have it.” 


2d Oct.—*“ The marine artillery are again at work, 
yractising with the balls and bullets of M. Billette. 
The damage done to the mass of wood which repre- 
sents the 74, and which lies in the direction of Bell: 
Isle, looking from the pier of this place, is daily re- 
paired after the exercises are over, so that they may 
commence anew on the next day. Several of the 
poor fishermen in this neighbourhood, who go out 
fishing for sardines, were so thunderstruck by the 
explosion of these deadly balls, that they fancied an 
invasion of the coast had in reality taken place. 

‘+ While these things are going on in France, what 
are you doing in England? Are you wide awake as 
to the preparations of this great nation? and are you 
determined to be prepared also, or, like children, to 
close your eyes against the danger, and thus hope to 
avert it? These are questions which ought to be 
asked, and which must be answered.” 


We could expatiate, did space permit, at considera- 
ble length on this subject, and may probably at no 


distant day resume it; suffice it for the present to say, 
that we ‘now, of our own knowledge, that oo som 


discoveries have been made by the individual abov: 
alluded to, which, to use the words of a naval officer 
of longer practical experience perhaps than any officer 
now in the service, “are so extraordinary as to vest 
| the absolute sovereignty of the seas in the hands of 
the first power that shall adopt them.” In a report 
which the same officer made to the Admiralty, with 
a view of which we have been favoured, he writes 
thus :—“ The country might by their application be 
rendered impregnable,—for a hundred sail of the 
line might be easily destroyed by a single small ship 
constructed on the principle I have had explained to 
me; and whenever it might be necessary to call this 
power into action, its effects would be attained at a 
trifling expense, and upon the shortest notice.” 

A naval lord, to whom a portion only of thes« 
powers have been disclosed, writes to us, that in his 
opinion * they are of immense importance to the mari- 
time interests of this country;” and another naval 
lord, who has seen service, and is a very smart sea- 
man, exclaimed, on witnessing an experiment, that 
our line-of-battle ships would be against such a force 
“no better than so many haystacks.” Now, be it 
borne in mind, that the witnesses we have put into 
the box are unwilling witnesses, who have been con- 
vinced in spite of their most strongly-rooted preju- 
dices. A witness who wishes a thing to be true is 
satisfied with slight evidence; but the testimony of 
a reluctant witness is a valuable proof. British naval 
officers are naturally reluctant to believe that any 
power exists capable of superseding the gunnery of 
Great Britain; but six competent judges have been 
convineed, and confessed their conviction. 
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MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. 8l 


feigned to pove a Sm - younger vy o 
, _| single gentleman, the nameless actor in this little 
MASTER HUMPHREY FROM HIS CLOCK | Grama, stands before you now.” 
SIDE IN THE CHIMNEY CORNER. It was easy to see they had not expected this dis- 
closure. 

I was musing the other evening upon the charac- “Yes,” I pursued. “I can look back upon my 
ters and incidents with which I had been so long en- | part in it with a calm, half-smiling pity, for myself 
gaged; wondering how I could ever have looked | as for some other man. But I am he indeed; and 
forward with pleasure to the completion of my tale, | now the chief sorrows of my life are yours.” 
and reproaching myself for having done so, as if it} Ineed not say what true gratification I derived 
were a kind of cruelty to those companions of my | from the sympathy and kindness with which this 
solitude whom I had now dismissed, and could never | acknowledgment was received; nor how often it had 
again recall; when my clock struck ten. Punctual | risen to my lips before; nor how difficult I had 
to the hour, my friends appeared. | found it—how impossible, when I came to those 

On our last night of meeting, we had finished the | passages which tonched me most, and most nearly 
story which the reader has just concluded. Ourcon-| concerned me—to sustain the character I had as- 
versation took the same current as the meditations} sumed. It is enough to say that I replaced in the 
which the entrance of my friends had interrupted, | clock-case the record of so many trials—sorrowfully, 
and the Old Curiosity Shop was the staple of our| it is true, bus with a softened sorrow which was 
discourse. | almost pleasure; and felt that in living through the 

I may confide to the reader now, that in connexion | past again, and communicating to others the lesson 
with this little history I had something upon my | it had helped to teach me, I had been a happier man. 
mind—something to communicate which I had ail| We lingered so long over the leaves from which 1 
along with difficulty repressed—something I had | had read, that as I consigned them to their former 
deemed it, during the progress of the story, neces- | resting-place, the hand of my trusty clock pointed to 
sary to its interest to disguise, and which, now that | twelve, and there came towards us upon the wind 
it was over, I wished, and was yet reluctant to dis-| the voice of the deep and distant bell of St. Paul’s 
close. | as it struck the hour of midnight. 

To conceal any thing from those towhomI am| “This,” said I, returning with a manuscript I 
attached, is not in my nature. I can neverclose my | had taken, at the moment from the same repository, 
lips where 1 have opened my heart. ‘This temper | “to be opened to such music, should be a tale where 
and the consciousness of having done some violence | London’s face by night is darkly seen, and where 
to it in my narrative, laid me under a restraint which | some deed of such a time as this is dimly shadowed 
I should have had great difficulty in overcoming, but | out. Which of us here has seen the working of that 


for a timely remark from Mr. Miles, who, as I hinted | great machine whose voice has just now ceased ?”” 


in a former paper, is a gentleman of business habits,| Mr. Pickwick had, of course, and so had Mr. 
and of great exactness and propriety in all his trans- | Miles. Jack and my deaf friend were in the minority. 
actions. | Thad seen it but a few days before, and could not 

“T could have wished,” my friend objected ; “that | help telling them of the fancy I had had about it. 
we had been made acquainted with the single gentle-_ _I paid my fee of twopence upon oo. to one 
man’s name. J don’t like his withholding his name. of the money-changers who sit within the Temple; 
It made me look upon him at first with suspicion, | and falling, after a few turns up and down, into the 
and caused me to doubt his moral character, I assure quiet train of thought which such a place awakens, 
you. Iam fully satisfied by this time of his being paced the echoing stones like some old monk whose 
a worthy creature, but in this respect he certainly | present world lay all within its walls. As I looked 
would not appear to have acted at all like a man of afar up into the lofty dome, I could not help wonder- 
business.”” ing what were his reflections whose genius reared 

“My friends,” said I, drawing to the table at | that mighty pile, when, the last small wedge of tim- 
which they were by this time seated in their usual | ber fixed, the last nail driven into its home for many 
chairs, “do you remember that this story bore an- centuries, the clang of hammers, and the hum of 
other title besides that one we have so often heard busy voices, gone, and the Great Silence whole 
of late ?”’ _ years of noise had helped to make, reigning undis- 

Mr. Miles had his pocket-book out in an instant, turbed around, he mused as I did now, upon his 
and referring to an entry therein, rejoined “Cer-| work, and lost himself amid its vastextent. I could 
tainly. Personal adventures of Master Humphrey. not quite determine whether the contemplation of it 
Here it is. I made a note of it at the time.” would impress him with a sense of greatness or of 

I was about to resume what I had to tell them, insignificance; but when I remembered how long a 
when the same Mr. Miles again interrupted me, ob- time it had taken to erect, in how short a space it 
serving that the narrative originated in a personal might be traversed even to its remotest parts, for 
adventure of my own, and that was no doubt the how brief a term he, or any of those who cared to 
reason for its being thus designated. | bear his name, would live to see it, or know of its 

This led me to the point at once. existence, I imagined him far more melancholy than 

* You will one and all forgive me,” I returned, — and looking with regret upon his labour done. 
“if, for the greater convenience of the story, and for With these thoughts in my mind, I began to as- 
its better introduction, that adventure was fictitious. cend, almost unconsciously, the flight of steps lead- 
I had my share indeed—no light or trivial one—in ing to the several wonders of the building, and found 
the pages we have read, but it was not the share] myself before a barrier where another money-taker 
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sat, who demanded which among them I would choose 
to see. There were the stone-gallery, he said, and 
the whispering gallery, the geometrical staircase, the 
room of models, the clock—the clock being quite in 
my way, I stopped him there, and chose that sight 
from all the rest. , 

i groped my way into the Turret which it oceu- 
pies, and saw betore me, in a kind of loft, what 
seemed to be a great, old, oaken press with folding 
doors. ‘These being thrown back by the attendant 
(who was sleeping when I came upon him, and 
looked a drowsy fellow, as though his close compa- 
nionship with Time had made him quite indifferent 


to it) disclosed a complicated crowd of wheels and | 


chains in iron and brass—great, sturdy, rattling en- 
gines—suggestive of breaking a finger put in here 
or there, and grinding the bone to powder—and these 
were the Clock! Its very 

word, was like no other ak It did not mark the 
flight of every moment with a gentle second stroke 
as though it would check old Time, and have him 
stay his pace in pity, but measured it with one 
sledge-hammer beat, as if its busines were to crush 
the seconds as they came trooping on, and remorse- 
lessly to clear a path before the Day of Judgment. 


I sat down opposite to it, and hearing its regular | 


and never changing voice, that one deep constant 
note, uppermost amongst all the noise and clatter in 
the streets below—marking that, let that tumult rise 
or fall, go on or stop—let it be light or noon, to- 
morrow or to-day, this year or next—it still per- 
formed its functions with the same dull constancy, 
and regulated the progress of the life around, the 


fancy came upon me that this was London’s Heart, 
and that when it should cease to beat, the City would 
be no more. 

It is night. Calm and unmoved amidst the scenes 
that darkness favours, the great heart of London 


throbs in its Giant breast. Wealth and beggary, 
vice and virtue, guilt and innocence, repletion and 


the direst hunger, all treading on each other and | 


crowding together, are gathered round it. Draw 
but a little cirele above the clustering house-tops, 
and you shall have within its space, every thing 
with its opposite extreme and contradiction, close 
beside. Where yonder feeble light is shining, a 
man is but this moment dead. ‘The taper at a few 
yard’s distance, is seen by eyes that have this in- 
stant opened on the world. 
separated by but an inch or two of wall. In one, 
there are quiet minds at rest; in the other a waking 
conscience that one might think would trouble the 
very air. In that close corner where the roofs shrink 
down and cower together as if to hide their secrets 
from the handsome street hard by, there are such 
dark crimes, such miseries and horrors, as could be 
hardly told in whispers. In the handsome street, 
there are folks asleep who have dwelt there all their 
lives, and have no more knowledge of these things 
than if they had never been, or were transacted at 
the remotest limits of the world—who, if they were 
hinted at, would shake their heads, look wise, and 
frown, and say they were impossible, and out of 
Nature—as if all great towns were not. Does not 
this Heart of London, that nothing moves, nor stops, 
nor quickens—that goes on the same, let what will be 
done—does it not express the city’s character well ! 
The day begins to break, and soon there is the 


ulse, if I may use the | 


There are two houses | 
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| hum and noise of life. Those who have spent the 
| night on door-steps and cold stones, craw] off to beg; 
| they who have slept in beds, come forth to their oc- 
|eupation too, and business is astir. The fog of 
| sleep rolls slowly off, and London shines awake. 

The streets are filled with carriages, and people gaily 
|elad. The jails are full, too, to the throat, nor have 
| the workhouses or hospitals much room to spare. 
| The courts of law are crowded. Taverns have their 
| regular frequenters by this time, and every mart of 
| traffic has its throng. Each of these places is a 
| world, and has its own inhabitants; each is distinct 
| from, and almost unconscious of the existence of any 
other. There are some few people well to do, who 
remember to have heard it said, that numbers of men 
and women—thousands they think it was—get up in 
London every day, unknowing where to lay their 
heads at night; and that there are quarters of th 
town where misery and famine always are. They 
don’t believe it quite—there may be some truth in it, 
but it is exaggerated of course. So, each of thes: 
thousand worlds goes on, intent upon itself, until 
night comes again—first with its lights and plea- 
sures, and its cheerful streets; then with its guilt and 
| darkness. 

Heart of London, there is a moral in thy every 
| stroke! as I look on at thy indomitable working, 
| which neither death, nor press of life, nor grief, nor 
| gladness out of doors will influence one jot, I seem 
to hear a voice within thee that sinks into my heart, 
bidding me, as I elbow my way among the crowd, 
have some thought for the meanest wretch that 
passes, and, being a man, to turn away with scorn 
and pride from none that bear the human shape. 

I am by no means sure that I might not have been 
tempted to enlarge upon this subject, had not tue 
| papers that lay before me on the table, been a sile:t 
| reproach for even this digression. I took them up 
jagain when I had got thus far, and seriously pre- 
| pared to read. 

The hand-writing was strange to me, for the manu- 
| seript had been fairly copied. As it is against our 

rules in such a case to inquire into the authorship 
| until the reading is concluded, I could only glance 
}at the different faces round me, in search of some 
| expression which should betray the writer. Who- 
lever he might be, he was prepared for this, and gave 
| no sign for my enlightenment. 
| [had the papers in my hand, when my deaf friend 
—— with a suggestion. 
| “thas occurred to me,” he said, “ bearing in mind 
| your sequel to the tale we have finished, that if such 
| of us as have anything to relate of our own lives, 
could interweave it with our contribution to the 
Clock, it would be well to do so. This need be no 
restraint upon us, either as to time, or place, or inci- 
dent, since any real passage of this kind may be sur- 
rounded by fictitious circumstances, and represented 
by fictitious characters. What if we made this, an 
article of agreement among ourselves ?”” 

The proposition was cordially received, but the 
difficulty appeared to be that here was a long story 
| written before we had thought of it. ; 
* Unless,” said I, “it should have happened that 
| the writer of this tale—which is not im ible, for 
/men are apt to do so when they saiodiet actually 
mingled with it something of his own endurance and 

experience, 
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Nobody spoke, but I thought I detected in one 
quarter that this was really the case. 

“If I have no assurance to the contrary,” I added 
therefore, “I shall take it for granted that he has 
done so, and that even these papers come within our 
new agreement. Everybody being mute, we hold 
that understanding if you please.” 

And here I was about to begin again, when Jack 
informed us softly, that during the progress of our 
last narrative, Mr. Weller’s Watch had adjourned its 
sittings from the kitchen, and regularly met outside 
our door, where he had no doubt that august body 
would be found at the present moment. As this was | 


BLESSED BE GOD FOR FLOWERS! | 
Suggested by seeing my youngest Child asleep with 
wild flowers grasped in its hand. 

BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 
Blessed be God for flowers! 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts, that breathe 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours ! 
Lightly upon thine eye 
Hath fallen the noontide sleep, my joyous bird ; 
And through thy parted lips the breath, scarce heard, 
Comes like a summer sigh. 
One rosy hand is thrown 
Beneath thy rosier cheek; the other holds 
\ group of sweet field-flowers, whose bloom unfolds 
A freshness like thine own. 


Around the fragrant prize, 

With eager grasp thy little fingers close : 

What are the dreams that haunt thy soft repose? 
What radiance greets thine eyes ? 


For thou art smiling still ; 
Art thou yet wandering in the quiet woods, 
Plucking th’ expanded cups and bursting buds, 
At thine unfetter’d will? 
Or does some prophet voice, 
Murmuring amidst thy dreams, instinctive say, 
** Prize well these flowers, for thou, beyond to-day, 
Shalt in their spells rejoice !”” 
Yes! thou wilt learn their power, 
When, cherish’d not as now, thou stand’st alone, 
Compass’d by sweetly-saddening memories, thrown 
Round thee by leaf or flower! 
*T will come! as season’s come, 
The empire of the flowers, when these shall raise 
Round thee once more the forms of other days, 
Warm with the light of home! 


Shapes thou no more may’st see; 
The household hearth—the heart-enlisted prayer— 
All thou hast lov’d, and lost, and treasur’d there, 

Where thy best thoughts must be! 

Ay, prize them well, my child— 
The bright, young, blooming things that never die— 
Pointing our hopes to happier worlds, that lie 

Far o’er this earthly wild! 

_ Prize them, that when forgot 

By all, their old familiar tints shall bring 
Sweet thoughts of her whose dirge the deep winds sing, 


| 
| 
| 





And whose love earth holds not! 


for the convenience of listening to our stories, he sub- 


‘mitted that they might be suffered to come in, and 


hear them more pleasantly. 

To this we one and all yielded a ready assent, and 
the party being discovered as Jack had supposed, 
and invited to walk in, entered (though not without 
great confusion at having been detected) and were 
accommodated with chairs at a little distance. 

Then, the lamp being trimmed, the fire well-stir- 
red and burning brightly, the hearth clean swept, the 
curtains closely drawn, the clock wound up, we en- 
tered on our new story—Barnasy Rupee. 


Prize them, that through all hours 
Thou hold’st sweet commune with their beauty here, 
And, rich in this, through many a future year, 
Bless thou our God for flowers ! 


MOUNTAINS. 


Ye proud old mountains, what dark spell 
eve ye contrived, to chain 

In love to you the souls that dwell 
Beneath your cloudy reign? 


Have your wild winds more melody 
Than harp awakening breeze ? 

Or sound more sweet your blasts on high, 
Than lute ’mid orange trees? 


Say, in yonr giant's lightning spear, 
And cloud-wove billowy banner, 
What magic crowns the mountaineer, 

And lures his soul to honour? 


For far though from your eagle’s nest 
The Highland youth may roam, 
His spirit clings around your breast, 

No other spot his home. 


The cit beneath the foreign sky 
May court its gales of balm, 

And, reckless, breathe his latest sigh 
Beneath a foreign palm. 


But your bold child, though round the sea 
May gleam his battle blade, 
Prays that his last long home may be 
/ithin your solemn shade. 


He sings the songs his father sung, 
On golden Cathay’s strand, 

To which your echoes oft have rung— 
The songs of father-land. 


Old mountain echoes! mighty names 
Are yours—from age to age 

Sounding from crag to cavern—fame’s 
Undying heritage. 

Wild tones ye on the winds have sped 
To climes were bondsmen muttered 

And clanked their chains in wrath and dread— 
The tones which Wallace uttered, 


And Annan, Bruce and William Tell, 
The glorious mountain three, 

Whose names, wherever freemen dwell, 
Are linked with liberty. 
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BARNABY RUDGE. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


In the year 1775, there stood upon the borders of 
Epping Forest, at a distance of about twelve miles 
from London—measuring from the Standard in Corn- 
hill, or rather from the spot on or near to which the 
Standard used to be in days of yore—a house of pub- 
lic entertainment called the Maypole ; which fact was 
demonstrated to all such travellers as could neither 
read nor write (and sixty-six years ago, a vast num- 
ber, both of travellers and stay-at-homes, were in 
this condition) by the emblem reared on the road 
side, over against the house, which, if not of those 
goodly proportions that Maypoles were wont to pre- 
sent in olden times, was a fair young ash, thirty feet 
in height, and straight as any arrow that ever Eng- 
lish yeoman drew. 

The Maypole—by which term, from henceforth is 
meant the house, and not its sign—the Maypole was 
an old building, with more gable-ends than a lazy 
man would care to count on a sunny day; huge zig- 
zag chimneys, out of which it seemed as though even 
smoke could not chose but come in more than natu- 
rally fantastic shapes, imparted to it in its tortuous 
progress; and vast stables, gloomy, ruinous and 
empty. The place was said to have been built in 
the days of King Henry the Eighth; and there was 
a legend, not only that Queen Elizabeth had slept 
there one night, while upon a hunting excursion, to 
wit, in a certain oak-panelled room, with a deep bay 
window, but that next morning, while standing on a 
mounting block, before the door, with one foot in the 
stirrup, the virgin monarch had then and there boxed 
and cuffed an unlucky page for some neglect of duty. 
The matter-of-fact and doubtful folks, of whom there 
were a few among the Maypole customers, as un- 
luckily there always are in every little community, 
were inclined to look upon this tradition as rather 
apocryphal ; but whenever the landlord of that ancient 
hostelry appealed to the mounting block itself, as 
evidence, and triumphantly pointed out that there it 
stood in the same = oe to that very day, the doubt- 
ers never failed to be put down by a large majority, 
and all true believers exulted as in a victory. 

Whether these, and many other stories of a like 
nature, were true or untrue, the Maypole was really 
an old house, a very old house, perhaps as old es it 
claimed to be, and perhaps older, which will some- 
times happen with houses of an uncertain, as with 
ladies of a certain age. Its windows were old dia- 
mond pane lattices, its floors were sunken and un- 
even, its ceilings blackened by the hand of time, and 
heavy with massive beams. Over the doorway was 
an ancient porch, quaintly and grotesquely carved ; 


and here on summer evenings the more favoured cus- | 


tomers smoked and drank—ay, and sang many a good 
song too, sometimes—reposing on two grim looking 
high backed settles, which, like the twin dragons of 
some fairy tale, guarded the entrance to the mansion. 

In the chimneys of the disused rooms, swallows 
had built their nests for many a long year, and from 
earliest spring to latest autumn, whole colonies of 
sparrows chirped and twittered in the eaves. There 


| were more pigeons about the dreary stable-yard and 
| outbuildings, than anybody but the landlord could 
reckon up. The wheeling and circling flights of 
runts, fantails, tumblers, and pouters, were perhaps 
not quite consistent with the grave and sober cha- 
racter of the building; but the monotonous cooing, 
which never ceased to be raised by some among 
them, all day long, suited it exactly, and seemed to 
lull it to rest. With its overhanging stories, drowsy 
little panes of glass, and front bulging out and _pro- 
jecting over the pathway, the old house looked as if 
it were nodding in its sleep. Indeed it needed no 
very great stretch of fancy to detect in it other re- 
semblances to humanity. The bricks of which it 
was built, had originally been a deep dark red, but 
had grown yellow and discoloured like an old man’s 
skin; the sturdy timbers had decayed like teeth ; and 
here and there the ivy, like a warm garment to com- 
fort it in its age, wrapt its green leaves closely round 
the time worn walls. 

It was a hale and hearty age, though, still; and 
in the summer or autumn evenings, when the glow 
of the setting sun fell upon the oak and chesnut 
trees of the adjacent forest, the old house, partaking 
of its lustre, seemed their fit companion, and to have 
many good years of life in him yet. 

The evening with which we have to do, was nei- 
ther a summer nor an autumn one, but the twilight 
of a day in March, when the wind howled dismally 
among the bare branches of the trees, and rumbling 
in the wide chimneys and driving the rain against 
the windows of the Maypole Inn, gave such of its 
frequenters as chanced to be there at the moment, an 

|undeniable reason for prolonging their stay, and 
| caused the landlord to prophesy that the night would 
certainly clear at eleven o’clock precisely, which by 
a remarkable coincidence was the hour at which he 
| always closed his house. 
| The name of him upon whom the spirit of prophe- 
‘ey thus descended, was John Willet, a burly, large- 
headed man with a fat face, which betokened profound 
obstinacy and slowness of apprehension, combined 
| with a very strong reliance upon his own merits. It 
was John Willet’s ordinary boast in his more placid 
moods that if he was slow he was sure; which as- 
sertion could in one sense at least be by no means 
gainsaid, seeing that he was in everything unques- 
tionably the reverse of fast, and withal one of the 
most dogged and positive fellows in existence—al- 
ways sure that what he thought or said or did was 
|right, and holding it as a thing quite settled and or- 
'dained by the laws of nature and Providence, that 
anybody who said or did or thought otherwise must 
be inevitably and of necessity wrong. 

Mr. Willet walked slowly up to the window, flat- 
tened his fat nose against the cold glass, and shading 
his eyes that his sight might not be affected by the 
ruddy glow of the fire, looked abroad. Then he 
walked slowly back to his old seat in the chimney- 
corner, and composing himself in it with a slight 

‘shiver, such as a man might give way to and so ac- 
\quire an additional relish for the warm blaze, said, 
looking round upon his guests : 
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«It'll clear at eleven o'clock. No sooner and no | 


later. Not before and not afterwards.” 


“ How do you make out that?” said a little man 
“The moon is past the full, 


in the opposite corner. 
and she rises at nine.” 

John looked sedately and solemnly at his ques- 
tioner until he had brought his mind to bear upon the 
whole of his observation, and then made answer, in 

, tone which seemed to imply that the moon was pe- 
culiarly his business and nobody else’s : 

“Never you mind about the moon. Don’t you 
trouble yourself about her. You let the moon alone, 
and I°ll let you alone.” 

** No offence I hope ?”’ said the little man. 

Again John waited leisurely until the observation 
iad thoroughly penetrated to his brain, and then re- 
plying, ** No offence as yet,” applied a light to his 
jipe and smoked in placid silence; now and then 

isting a sidelong look at a man wrapped in a loose 

iling-coat with huge cuffs ornamented with tarnish- 
| silver lace and large metal buttons, who sat apart 
um the regular frequenters of the house, and wear- 
sa hat flapped over his face, which was still fur- 
wr shaded by the hand on which his forehead 
sted, looked unsociable enough. 

There was another guest, who sat, booted and 
spurred, at some distance from the fire also, and 
whose thoughts—to judge from his folded arms and 
knitted brows, and from the untasted liquor before 
him—were occupied with other matters than the 
topies under discussion or the persons who discussed 
them. This was a young man of about eight-and- 
twenty, rather above the middle height, and though 

{a somewhat slight figure, gracefully and strongly 

ade. He wore his own dark hair, and was accou- 
tred in a riding dress, which, together with his large 
joots (resembling in shape and fashion those worn 

y our Life Guardsmen at the present day,) showed 
adisputable traces of the bad condition of the roads. 
But travel-stained though he was, he was well and 
even richly attired, and without being over-dressed, 

ked a gallant gentleman. 

L.ying upon the table beside him, as he had care- 
lessly thrown them down, were a heavy riding-whip 

od a slouched hat, the latter worn no doubt as be- 
ing best suited to the inclemency of the weather. 
There, too, were a pair of pisto)s in a holster-case, 
wd a short riding-cloak. Luttle of his face was 
visible, except the long dark lashes which concealed 
his downeast eyes, but an air of careless ease and na- 
tural gracefulness of demeanour pervaded the figure, 
and seemed to comprehend even these slight acces- 
sories, which were all handsome, and in good 
kee ing. 

Towards this young gentleman the eyes of Mr. 
Willet wandered but once, and then as if in mute 
inquiry whether he had observed his silent neigh- 
hour. It was plain that John and the young gentle- 
man had often met before. Finding that his look 
was not returned, or indeed observed by the person 
to whom it was addressed, John gradually concen- 
trated the whole power of his eyes into one focus, 
and brought it to bear apon the man in the flapped 
hat, at whom he came to stare in course of time with 
an intensity so remarkable that it affected his fire- 
side cronie*, who all, as with one accord, took their 
pipes from their lips, and stared with open mouths at 
the stranger likewise. 


The sturdy landlord had a large pair of dull fish- 
| like eyes, and the little man who had hazarded the 
‘remark about the moon (and who was the parish 
clerk and+ell-ringer of Chigwell ; a village hard by,) 
had little round black shiny eyes like beads; more- 
over this little man wore at the knees of his rusty 
black breeches, and on his rusty black coat, and all 
down his long flapped waistcoat, little queer buttons 
like nothing except his eyes; but so like them, that 
as they twinkled and glistened in the light of the 
fire, which shone too in his bright shoe-buckles, he 
seemed all eyes from head to foot, and to be gazing 
with every one of them at the unknown customer. 
| No wonder that a man should grow restless under 
such an inspection as this, to say nothing of the eyes 
belonging to short Tom Cobb the general chandler 
and post-office keeper, and long Phil Parkes the ran- 
ger, both of whom, infected by the example of their 
companions, regarded him of the flapped hat no less 
attentively. 

The stranger became restless; perhaps from being 
exposed to this raking fire of eyes, perhaps from the 
nature of his previous meditations—most probably 
from the latter cause, for as he changed his position 
and looked hastily round, he started to find himself 
the object of such keen regard, and darted an angry 
and suspicious glance at the fireside group. It had 
the effect of immediately diverting all eyes to the 

| chimney, except those of John Willet, who finding 

himself, as it were, caught in the fact, and not being 
(as has been already observed) of a very ready na- 
ture, remained staring at his guest in a particularly 
awkward and disconcerted manner. 

* Well?” said the stranger. 

Well. There was not much in well. It was not 
along speech. “I thought you gave an order,” said 
the landlord, after a pause of two or three minutes 
for consideration. 

The stranger took of his hat, and disclosed the 
hard features of a man of sixty or thereabouts, much 
weather-beaten and worn by time, and the naturally 
harsh expression of which was not improved by a 
dark handkerchief, which was bound tightly round 
his head, and, while it served the purpose of a wig, 
shaded his forehead, and almost hid his eyebrows. 
If it were intended to conceal or divert attention from 
a deep gash, now healed into an ugly seam, which, 
when it was first inflicted, must have laid bare his 
cheekbone, the object was but indifferently attained, 
for it could searcely fail to be noted at a glance. His 
complexion was of a cadaverous hue, and he had a 
grizzly jagged beard of some three weeks’ date. 
Such was the figure (very meanly and poorly clad) 
that now rose from the seat, and stalking across the 
room, sat down in a corner of the chimney, which 
the politeness or the fears of the little clerk very 
readily assigned to him. 

* A highwayman !” whispered Tom Cobb, to Park 
the ranger. 

**Do you suppose highwaymen don’t dress hand- 
somer than that?’’ replied Parkes. “It’s a better 
business than you think for, Tom, and highwaymen 
don’t need or use to be shabby, take my word for 
it.” 

| Meanwhile, the subject of their speculations had 
done due honour to the house, by calling for some 
|drink, which was promptly supplied by the land- 
lord’s son, Joe, a broad-shouldered strapping young 
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fellow, of twenty, whom it pleased his father still | neighbourhood which is new to me, and you are as 
to consider a little boy, and to treat accordingly. | aghast and disturbed as if I were talking treason 
Stretehing out his hands to warm them by the blaz- against King George. Perhaps you can tell me why, 
ing fire, the man turned his head towards the com- sir, for (as I say) | am a stranger, and this is Greek 


pany, and after running his eyes sharply over them, 
said in a voice well suited to his appearance : 

** What house is that that stands a mile or so from 
here t” 

* Pubiic-house ?”’ said the landlord with his usual 
deliberation. 

* Public-house, father ?”’ exclaimed Joe, “ where's 
the public house within a mile or so of the Maypole ? 
He means the great house—the Warren—naturally 
and of course. The old red brick house, sir, that 
stands in its own grounds—?”’ 

“ Ay,”’ said the stranger. 

“ And that fifteen or twenty years ago, stood in a 
park, five times as broad, which with other and 
richer property, has bit by bit, changed hands and 
dwindled away—more’s the pity!’ pursued the 
young man. 

“ Maybe,” was the reply. “ But my question re- 
lated to the owner. What it has been, I don’t care 
to know, and what it is, I can see for myself.” 

The heir-apparent to the Maypole pressed his fin- 
ger on his lips, and glancing at the young gentleman, 
already noticed, who had changed his attitude, when 
the house was first mentioned, replied in a lower 
tone. 

“The owner’s name is Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey 
Haredale, and’’—again he glanced in the same direc- 
tion as before—*‘and a worthy gentleman, too—hem!” 

Paying as little regard to this admonitory cough, 
as to the significant gesture that had preceded it, the 
stranger pursued his questioning. 

“I turned out of my way, coming here, and took 
the footpath that crosses the grounds. Who was the 
young lady that I saw entering a carriage? His 
daughter?” 

“ Why, how should I know, honest man ?” re- 
plied Joe, contriving in the course of some arrange- 
ments about the hearth, to advance close to his ques- 
tioner, and pluck him by the sleeve, “ / did’nt see 
the young lady, you know. Whew! ‘There’s the 
wind again—and rain—well it is a night!” 

**Rough weather, indeed!” observed the strange 
man. 

* You're used to it?” said Joe, catching at any- 
thing which seemed to promise a diversion of the 
subject. 

“ Pretty well,” returned the other. ‘ About the 
young lady—has Mr. Haredale a daughter ?”’ 

“No, no,” said the young fellow, fretfully, ** he’s 
a single gentleman—he’s—be quiet, can’t you man? 
Don’t you see this talk is not relished yonder?” 

Regardless of this whispered remonstrance, and 
affecting not to hear it, his tormentor provokingly 
continued : 

“Single men have had daughters before now. 
Perhaps she may be his daughter, though he is not 
married.”” 

** What do you mean?” said Joe, adding in an 
under tone as he approached him again. “ You’ll 
come in for it presently, I know you will.” 

*] mean no harm*’—returned the traveller boldly, 
“and have said none that I know of. Lask a few 
questions—as any stranger may, and not unnatu- 
rally—about the inmates of a remarkable house in a 


to me.” 

The latter observation was addressed to the obvi- 
ous cause of Joe Willet’s discomposure, who had 
risen and was adjusting his riding-coat preparatory 
to sallying abroad. Briefly replying that he could 
give him no information, the young man beckoned to 
Joe, and handing him a piece of money in payment 
of his reckoning, hurried out attended by young Wille: 
himself, who taking up a candle followed to light him 
to the house door. 

While Joe was absent on this errand, the elder 
Willet and his three companions continued to smoke 
with profound gravity, and in a deep silence, each 
having his eyes fixed on a huge copper boiler that 
was suspended over the fire. After some time Jo 
Willet slowly shook his head, and thereupon his 
friends slowly shook theirs; but no man withdrew 
his eyes from the boiler, or altered the solemn 
expression of his countenance in the slightest de- 
gree. 

At length Joe returned—very talkative and conci- 
liatory, as though with a strong presentiment that he 
was going to be found fault with. 

“Such a thing as love is!” he said, drawing a 

| chair near the fire, and looking round for sympathy. 
* He has set off to walk to London—all the way to 
London. His nag gone lame in riding out here this 
blessed afternoon, and comfortably littered down in 
our stable at this minute; and he giving up a good 
| hot supper and our best bed, because Miss Haredale 
| has gone to a masquerade up in town, and he has set 
his heart upon seeing her! I don’t think I could 
persuade myself to do that, beautiful as she is,—but 
then I’m not in love, (at least I don’t think I am,) 
| and that’s the whole difference.” 

* He is in love then?” said the stranger. 

“* Rather,” replied Joe. “ He'll never be more in 
love, and may very easily be less.” 

** Silence sir !’’ cried his father. 

“ What a chap you are, Joe!” said Long Parkes. 

“Such a inconsiderate lad!” murmured Tom 
Cobb. 

** Putting himself forward and wringing the very 
nose off his own father’s face !’’ exclaimed the parish 
clerk, metaphorically. 

** What Aave I done ?”’ reasoned poor Joe. 

“* Silence sir!” returned his father, ** what do you 
mean by talking, when you see people that are more 
than two or three times your age, sitting still and 
silent and not dreaming of saying a word ?”’ 

** Why that’s the proper time for me to talk, isn’t 
it?” said Joe rebelliously. 

*'The proper time sir!” retorted his father, “ the 
proper time’s no time.” 

* Ah, to be sure!” muttered Parkes, nodding 
gravely to the other two, who nodded likewise, ob- 
serving under their breaths that that was the point. 

«The proper time’s no time sir,” repeated John 
Willet; “when I was your age I never talked, | 
never wanted to talk, I listened and improved my- 
self, that’s what J did.” 

| And you'd find your father rather a tough cus- 
tomer in argeyment, Joe, if anybody was to try and 
tackle him”—said Parkes. 
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“For the matter o’ that, Phil!” observed Mr. 
Willet, blowing a long, thin, spiral cloud of smoke 
out of the corner of his mouth, and staring at it ab- 
stractedly as it floated away; “ For the matter o’ 
that, Phil, argeyment isa gift of Natur. If Natur 
has gifted a man with powers of argeyment, a man 
has a right to make the best of ’em, and has nota 
right to stand on false delicacy, and deny that he is 
so gifted ; for that is a turning of his back on Natur, 
a flouting of her, a slighting of her precious caskets, 
and a proving of one’s self to be a swine that is’nt 
worth her scattering pearls before.” 

The landlord pausing here for a very long time, 
Mr. Parkes naturally concluded that he had brought 
his discourse to an end; and therefore, turning to the 
young man with some austerity, exclaimed : 

’ “You hear what your father says, Joe? You 
wouldn’t much like to tackle him in argeyment I’m 
thinking, sir.” 

“—Ir,” said John Willet, turning his eyes from 
the ceiling to the face of his interrupter, and uttering 
the monosyllable in capitals, to apprise him that he 
had put in his oar, as the vulgar say, with unbecom- 
ing and irreverent haste: “Ir, sir, Natur has fixed 
upon me the gift of argeyment, why should I not 
own to it, and rather glory in the same? Yes, sir, 
lam a tough customer that way. You are right sir. 
My toughness has been proved, sir, in this room 
many and many a time, as I think you know; and 
if you don’t know,” added John, putting his pipe in 
his mouth again, “*so much the better, for I an’t 
proud and am not going to tell you.” 

A general murmur from his three cronies, and a 
general shaking of heads at the copper boiler, assured 
John Willet that they had had good experience of 
his powers and needed no further evidence to assure 
them of his superiority. John smoked with a little 
more dignity and surveyed them in silence. 

“It's all very fine talking,” muttered Joe, who had 
been fidgeting in his chair with divers uneasy ges- 
tures. ‘* But if you mean to tell me that [‘m never 
to open my lips—” 

* Silence sir!” roared his father. ** No, you never 
are. When your opinion’s wanted, you give it. 
When you're spoke to, you speak. When your 
opinion’s not wanted and you're not spoke to, don’t 
you give an opinion and don’t you speak. The 
world’s undergone a nice alteration since my time, 
certainly. My belief is, that there an’t any boys left 
—that there isn’t sach a thing as a boy—that there’s 
nothing now between a male baby and a man—and 
that all the boys went out with his blessed Majesty 
King George the Second.” 

* That's a very true observation, always excepting 
the young princes,” said the parish-clerk, who, as 

the representative of church and state in that com- 
pany, held himself bound to the nicest loyalty. * If 
it’s godly and righteous for boys, being of the ages 
of boys, to behave themselves like boys, then the 
young princes must be boys, and cannot be other- 
wise.” 

“Did you ever hear tell of mermaids, sir!’’ said 
Mr. Willet. 

“ Certainly I have,” replied the clerk. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Willet. ‘According to 
the constitution of mermaids, so much of a mer- 
maid as is not a woman must be a fish. According 


to the constitution of young princes, as much of a 


| young prince (if anything) as is not actually an an- 
gel, must be godly and righteous. Therefore, if it’s 
becoming, and godly, and righteous in the young 
princes (as it is at their ages) that they should be 
boys, they are and must be boys, and cannot by pos- 
sibility be anything else.” 

This elucidation of a knotty point being received 
with such marks of approval as to put John Willet 
into a good humour, he contented himself with re- 
peating to his son his command of silence, and ad- 
dressing the stranger, said : 

“If you had asked your questions of a grown-up 
person—of me or any of these gentlemen—you'd 
have had some satisfaction, and wouldn’t have wast- 
ed breath. Miss Haredale is Mr. Geoffrey Hare- 
dale’s niece.” 

“Is her father alive?” said the man carelessly. 

“No,” rejoined the landlord, * he is not alive and 
he is not dead—” 

* Not dead!” cried the other. 

** Not dead in a common sort of way,’ 
landlord. 

The cronies nodded to each other, and Mr. Parkes 
remarked in an under tone, shaking his head mean- 
while as who should say, “ let no man contradict me, 
for | won't believe him,” that John Willet was in 
amazing force to-night, and fit to tackle a Chief 
Justice. 

The stranger suffered a short pause to elapse, and 
then asked abruptly, “ What do you mean?” 

** More than you think for, friend,’ returned John 
Willet. “Perhaps there’s more meaning in them 
words than you suspect.” 

** Perhaps there is,”’ said the strange man gruffly ; 
‘but what the devil do you speak in such mysteries 
for? You tell me first that a man is not alive, nor 
yet dead—then that he’s not dead in a common sort 
of way—then, that you mean a great deal more than 
i think for. ‘To tell you the truth, you may do that 
easily ; for so far as I can make out, you mean no- 
thing. What do you mean, I ask again?” 

“That,” returned the landlord, a little brought 
down from his dignity by the stranger’s surliness, 
**is a Maypole story, and has been any time these 
four-and-twenty years. ‘That story is Solomon 
Daisy’s story. It belongs to the house; and no- 
body but Solomon Daisy has ever told it under this 
roof, or ever shall—that’s more.” 

The man glanced at the parish-clerk, whose air 
of consciousness and importance plainly betokened 
him to be the person referred to, and, observing that 
he had taken his pipe from his lips, after a very long 
whiff to keep it alight, and was evidently about to 
tell his story without further solicitation, gathered 
his large coat about him, and shrinking further back 
was almost lost in the gloom of the spacious chim- 
ner corner, except when the flame, struggling from 
under a great fagot whose weight almost crushed it 
for the time, shot upward with a strong and sudden 
glare, and illumining his figure for a moment, seemed 
afterwards to cast it into deeper obscurity than be- 
fore. 

By this flickering light, which made the old room, 
with its heavy timber and panelled walls, looked as 
if it were built of polished ebony—the wind roaring 
and howling without, now rattling the latch and 
creaking the hinges of the stout oaken door, and now 
driving at the casement as though it would beat it 


: 
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in—by this light, and under circumstances so sus- 
picious, Solomon Daisy began his tale: 

“It was Mr. Reuben Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey’s 
elder brother—” 

Here he came to a dead stop, and made so long a 
pause that even John Willet grew impatient and 
asked Ww hy he did not proceed. 

* Cob,” said Solomon Daisy, dropping his voice 
appealing to the post-office keeper; “what day of 
the month is this?” 

“ The nineteenth.” 

“Of March,” said the clerk, bending forward, 
** the nineteenth of March; that’s very strange.” 

In a low voice they all acquiesced, and Solomon 
went on: 

“It was Mr. Reuben Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey’s 
elder brother, that twenty-two years ago was the 
owner of the Warren, which, as Joe has said—not 
that you remember it, Joe, for a boy like you can’t 
do that, but because you have often heard me say so 
—was then a much larger and better place, and a 
much more valuable property than it is now. His 
lady was lately dead, and he was left with one 
child—the Miss Haredale you have been inquiring 
about—who was then scarcely a year old.” 

Although the speaker addressed himself to the 
man who had shown so much curiosity about this 
same family, and made a pause here as if expecting 
some exclamation of surprise or encouragement, the 
latter made no remark, nor gave any indication that 
he heard or was interested in what was said. Solo- 
mon therefore turned to his old companions, whose 
noses were brightly illuminated by the deep red 
glow from the bowls of their pipes; assured, by 
long experience, of their attention, and resolved to 
show his sense of such indecent behaviour. 

* Mr. Haredale,”’ said Solomon, turning his back 
upon the strange man, “left this place when his 
lady died, feeling it lonely like, and went up to 
London, where he stopped some months; but find- 
ing that place as lonely as this—as | suppose and 
have always heard say—he suddenly came back 
again with his little girl to the Warren, bringing 
with him besides, that day, only two women ser- 
vants, and his steward, and a gardener.” 

Mr. Daisy stopped to take a whiff at his pipe, 
which was going out, and then proceeded—at first 
in a snuffling tone, occasioned by keen enjoyment 
of the tobaeco and strong pulling at the pipe, and 
afterwards with increasing distinctness : 

*—Bringing with him two women servants, and 
his steward and a gardener. The rest stopped be- 
hind him in London, and were to follow next day. 
It happened that that night, an old gentleman who 
lived at Chigwell-row, and had long been poorly, 
deceased, and an order came to me at half after 
twelve o'clock at night to go and toll the passing bell.” 

There was a movement in the little group of lis- 
teners, sufficiently indicative of the strong repug- 
nance any one of them would have felt to have turned 
out at such a time upon such an errand. The clerk 
felt and understood it, and pursued his theme accord- 
ingly. 

** It was a dreary thing, especially as the grave- 
digger was laid up in his bed, from long working in 


cold tombstones, and 1 was consequently under ob- 
ligation to go alone, for it was too late to hope to get 
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any other companion. However, I wasn’t unpre- 
pared for it; as the old gentleman had often made it 
a request that the bell should be tolled as soon as 
possible after the breath was out of his body, and he 
had been expected to go for some days. I put as 
good a face upon it as | could, and muffling myself 
up (for it was mortal cold), started out with a lighted 
lantern in one hand and the key of the church in the 
other.” 

At this point of the narrative, the dress of the 
strange man rustied as if he had turned himself to 
hear more distinctly. Slightly pointing over his 
shoulder, Solomon elevated his eyebrows and nod- 
ded a silent inquiry to Joe whether this was the case. 
Joe shaded his eyes with his hand and peered int 
the corner, but could make out nothing, and so shook 
his head. 

* It was just such a night as this; blowing a hur- 
ricane, raining heavily, and very dark—I often think 
now, darker than I ever saw it before or since; that 
may be my faney, but the houses were all close shut 
and the folks in-doors, and perhaps there is only one 
other man who knows how dark it really was. | 
got into the church, chained the door back so that it 
should keep ajar—for to tell the truth, I didn’t like 
to be shut in there alone—and putting my lantern on 
the stone seat in the little corner where the bell-rope 
is, sat down beside it to trim the candle. 

*I sat down to trim the eandle, and when I had 
done so, | could not persuade myself to get up again 
and go about my work. I don’t know how it was, 
but I thought of all the ghost stories I had ever heard, 
even those that I had heard when I was a boy at 
school, and had forgotten long ago; and they didn’t 
come into my mind one after another, but all crowd- 
ing at once, like. I recollected one story there was 
in the village, how that on a certain night in the 
year (it might be that very night for any thing | 
knew), all the dead people came out of the ground 
and sat at the heads of their own graves till 
morning. This made me think how many peo- 
ple I had known were buried between the church 
door and the churchyard gate, and what a dreadful 
thing it would be to have to pass among them and 
know them again, so earthy and unlike themselves. 
I had known all the niches and arches in the church, 
from a child; still I couldn’t persuade myself that 
those were their natural shadows, which I saw on 
the pavement, but felt sure there were some ugly 
figures hiding among ’em and peeping out. Think- 
ing on in this way, I began to think of the old gen- 
tleman, who was just dead, and I could have sworn, 
as I looked up the dark chancel, that I saw him in 
his usual place, wrapping his shroud about him, and 
shivering as if he felt it cold. All this time I sat 
listening and listening, and hardly dared to breathe. 
At length I started up and took the bell-rope in my 
hands. At that minute there rang—not that bell, 
for I had hardly touched the ro ut another! 

“I heard the ringing of another bell, and a deep 
bell too, plainly. It was only for an instant, and 
even then the wind carried the sound away, but | 
heard it. I listened for a long time, but it rang no 
more. I had heard of corpse candles, and at last | 


|persuaded myself that this must be a corpse bell 


adamp soil and sitting down to take his dinner on | tolling of itself at midnight for the dead. 


I tolled 
my bell—how, or how long, I don’t know—and ran 
home to bed, as fast as I could touch the ground. 
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“T was up early next morning, after a restless 
night, and told the story to my neighbours. Some 
were serious, and some made light of it: I don’t 
think any body believed it real. 
Mr. Reuben Haredale was found murdered in his 
bed-chamber, and in his hand was a piece of the 
cord attached to an alarm-bell, outside the roof, 
which hung in his room, and had been cut asunder, 
no doubt by the murderer, when he seized it. 

“That was the bell I heard. 

“A bureau was found opened, and a cash-hox, 
which Mr. Haredale had brought down that day, 
and was supposed to contain a large sum of money, 
was gone. The steward and gardener were both 
missing, and both suspected for a long time, but 
they were never found, though hunted far and wide. 
And far enough they might have looked for poor Mr. 
Rudge, the steward, whose body—scarcely to be re- 
cognized, but by his clothes, and the watch and ring 
he wore—was found, months afterwards, at the bot- 
tom of a piece of water, in the grounds, with a deep 
gash in the breast, where he had been stabbed with 
a knife. He was only partly dressed; and people 
all agreed that he had been sitting up reading in his 
own room, where there were many traces of blood, 
and was suddenly fallen upon and killed, before his 
master. 

** Every body now knew that the gardener must 
be the murderer, and though he has never been heard 
of, from that time to this, he will be, mark my words. 
The crime was committed this day two-and-twenty 
years—on the nineteenth of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-three. On the nineteenth 
of March, in some year, no matter when—I know it, 
I am sure of it, for we have always, in some strange 
way or other, been brought back to the subject on 
that day ever since—on the nineteenth of March, in 
in some year, sooner or later, that man will be dis- 
covered.” 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


“A sTRANGE story!” said the man, who had been 


the cause of the narration.—‘ Stranger still, if it 


comes about as you predict. Is that all ?”’ 

A question so unexpected, nettled Solomon Daisy, 
not a little. By dint of relating the story very often, 
and ornamenting it (according to village report) with 


a few flourishes, suggested by the various hearers, | 


from time to time, he had come by degrees to tell it 
with great effect; and “is that all ?” after the climax, 
was not what he was accustomed to. 

“Is that all!” he repeated, “yes, that’s all, sir. 
And enough, too, I think.” 

“1 think so too. My horse, young man. He is 
but a hack, hired from a road side posting house, but 
he must carry me to London, to-night.” 

“'To-night!” said Joe. 

“To-night,” returned the other. ‘ What do you 
stare at? This tavern would seem to be a House of 
Call, for all the gaping idlers of the neighbourhood !” 

At this sonnei 


the scrutin? he had undergone, as mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter, the eyes of John Willett and his 
fnends were diverted with marvellous rapidity to the 

May, 1841,—Mvuseum. 12 , 


But that morning, | 


which evidently had reference to | 


| copper boiler again—Not so with Joe, who being a 
mettlesome fellow, returned the stranger’s angry 
glance with a steady look, and rejoined : 

“It’s not a very bold —e to wonder at your 
going on to-night—surely you have been asked such 
a harmless question in an inn before, and in better 
weather than this. I thought you mightn’t know 
the way, as you seem strange to this part.” 

“The way—” repeated the other, irritably. 

“Yes. Do you know it?” 

“1’11—Humph!—I'll find it,” replied the man, 
waving his hand, and turning on his heel. ** Land- 
lord, take the reckoning here.” 

John Willett did as he was desired, for on that 
point he was seldom slow, execpt in the particulars 
of giving change, and testing the goodness of any 
piece of coin that was proffered to him, by the appli- 
cation of his teeth or his tongue, or some other test, 
or in doubtful cases in a long series of tests, termi- 
nating in its rejection. The guest then wrapt his 
garments about him, so as to shelter himself as ef- 
fectually as he could from the rough weather, and 
without any word or sign of farewell, betook him- 
self to the stable yard. Here Joe (who had left the 
room, on the conclusion of their short dialogue) was 
protecting himself and the horse from the rain, under 
the shelter of an old pent-house roof. 

“‘He’s pretty much of my opinion,” said Joe, 
patting the horse upon the neck; “I'll wager that 
your stopping here, to-night, would please him better 
than it would please me.” 

“ He and I are of different opinions, as we have 
been more than once on our way here,” was the 
short reply. 

“So I was thinking, before you came out, for he 
has felt your spurs, poor beast.” 

The stranger adjusted his coat-collar about his 
face, and made no answer. 

* You'll know me again, I see,” he said, marking 
the young fellow’s earnest gaze, when he had sprung 
| into the saddle. 

«The man’s worth knowing, master, who travels 
a road he don’t know, mounted on a jaded horse, and 
leaves good quarters to do it on such a night as this.”” 

* You have sharp eyes, and a sharp tongue, I find.” 

‘** Both I hope, by nature, but the last grows rusty 
sometimes, for want of using.” 

“ Use the first less, too, and keep their sharpness 
for your sweethearts, boy,” said the man. 

So saying, he shook his hand from the bridle, 
struck him roughly on the head with the but-end of 
his whip, and galloped away ; dashing through the 
mud and darkness with a headlong speed, whieh 
few badly-mounted horsemen would have cared to 
venture, even had they been thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, and which to one who knew 
nothing of the way he rode, was attended at every 
step with great hazard and danger. 

he roads, even within twelve miles of London, 
| were at that time ill paved, seldom repaired, and 
very badly made. The way this rider traversed, 
had been ploughed up by the wheels of heavy 
| wagons, and rendered rotten by the frosts and thaws 
of the preceding winter, or possibly of many winters. 
Great holes and gaps had worn into the soil, which 
being now filled with water from the late rains, were 
not easily distinguishable, even by day; and a 


| plunge into any one of them, might have brought 
47 
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down a surer-footed horse, than the poor beast now 
urged forward to the utmost extent of his powers. 
Sharp flints and stones rolled from under his hoofs 


continually; the rider could scarcely see beyond the | 


animal’s head, or further on either side than his own 
arm would have extended. At that time, too, all the 
roads in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, were 
infested by footpads, or highwaymen, and it was a 
night, of all others, in which any evil-disposed per- 
son of this class, might have pursued his unlawful 
calling with little fear of detection. 

Still, the traveller dashed forward at the same 
reckless pace, regardless alike of the dirt and wet 
which flew about his head, the profound darkness of 
the night, and the probability of encountering some 
desperate characters abroad. At every turn and 
angle, even where a deviation from the direct course 
might have been least expected, and could not pos- 
sibly be seen until he was close upon it, he guided 
the bridle with an unerring hand, and kept the middle 
of the road. Thus he sped onward, raising himself 
in the stirrups, leaning his body forward until it 
almost touched the horse’s neck, and flourishing his 
heavy whip above his head with the fervour of a 
madman. 

There are times when the elements being in un- 
usual commotion, these who are bent on daring en- 
terprises, or agitated by great thoughts, whether of 
good or evil, feel a mysterious sympathy with the 
tumult of nature, and are roused into corresponding 
violence. In the midst of thunder, lightning, and 
storm, many tremendous deeds have been committed ; 
men, self-possessed before, have given a sudden 


loose to passions they could no longer control. The 
demons of wrath and despair have striven to emulate 
those who ride the whirlwind and direct the storm; 
and man, lashed into madness, with the roaring 
winds and boiling waters, has become for the time 
as wild and merciless as the elements themselves. 
Whether the traveller was possessed by thoughts 


which the fury of the night had heated and stimu- 
lated into a quicker current, or was merely impelled 
by some strong motive to reach his journey’s end, 
on he swept more likea hunted phantom than a man, 
nor checked his pace until arriving at some cross 
roads, one of which led by a longer route to the place 


whence he had lately started, he bore down so sud-| 


denly upon a vehicle, which was coming towaids 
him, that in the effort to avoid it, he well-nigh pulled 
his horse upon his haunches, and narrowly escaped 
being thrown. 

* Yoho!” cried the voice of a man. 
that? who goes there?” 

+A friend!’ replied the traveller. 

“A friend!” repeated the voice. ‘ Who the 
devil calls himself a friend, and rides like that, 
abusing Heaven's gifts in the shape of horseflesh, 
and endangering—not only his own neck, which 
might be no great matter, but the necks of other 
people ” 

* You have a lantern there, I see,” said the tra- 
veller, dismounting, “lend it me for a moment. You 
have wounded my horse, I think, with your shaft or 
wheel.” 

“Wounded him!” eried the other, “If I havn't 
killed him, it’s no fault of yours. What do you mean 
by galloping along the king’s highway like that, eh?” 


* What's 
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“ Give me the light,”’ returned the traveller, snatch- 
| ing it from his hand, * and don’t ask idle questions 
of a man who is in no mood for talking.” 

“If you had said you were in no mood for talking 
before, I should perhaps have been in no mood for 
lighting,” said the voice, “ hows’ever, as it’s th 
poor horse that’s damaged, and not you, one of yo 
is welcome to the light at all events—but it’s not th 
crusty one.” 

The traveller returned no answer to this speech, 
but holding his light near to his panting and reeking 
beast, examined him in limb and carease. Mean- 
while the other man sat very composedly in his ve- 
hicle, which was a kind of chaise, with a depository 
for a large bag of tools, and watched his proceedings 
with a careful eye. 

The looker-on was a round, red-faced, sturdy yeo- 
man, with a double chin, and a voice husky wit 
good living, good sleeping, good humour, and good 
health. He was past the prime of life, but Father 
Time is not always a hard parent, and though hy 
tarries for none of his children, often lays his hand 
lightly upon those who have used him well; making 
them old men and women inexorably enough, but 
leaving their hearts and spirits young, and in fu 
vigour. With such people, the grey head is but the 
impression of the old fellow’s hand, in giving thew 
his blessing, and every wrinkle bat a notch in th 
quiet calendar of a well-spent life. 

The person whom the traveller had so abruptly 
encountered, was of this kind, bluff, hale, hearty, 
and in a green old age: at peace with himself, an 
evidently disposed to be so with all the world. Al- 
though muffled up in divers coats and handkerchiets 
—one of which passed over his crown, and tied in 
convenient crease of his double chin, secured his 
three-cornered hat and bob-wig from blowing Off his 
head—there was no ~~ his plump and con- 
fortable figure; neither did certain dirty finger-marks 
upon his face, give it any other than an odd and co- 
mical expression, through which its natural good 
humour shone with undiminished lustre. 

* He is not hurt,”"—said the traveller at lenath, 
raising his head and the light together. 

** You have found that out at last, have you?” re- 
joined the old man. “My eyes have seen mor 
light than yours, but I would’nt change with you.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Mean! 1 could have told you he wasn’t hurt fiv 
minutes ago. Give me the light friend ; ride forwar! 
at a gentler pace ; and good night.” 

In handing up the lantern the man necessarily cast 
its rays full on the speaker’s face. Their eyes 
met at the instant. He suddenly dropped it and 
crushed it with his foot. 

«Saw you never a locksmith before, that you start 
as if you had come upon a ghost?” cried the old mar 
in the chaise, * or is this,” he added hastily, thrust- 
ing his hand in the tool basket, and drawing out 
hammer, * a scheme for robbing me? I know thes 
roads friend. When travel them I carry nothing but 
a few shillings, and not a crown’s worth of them. | 
tell you plainly, to save us both trouble, that there's 
nothing to be got from me, but a pretty stout arm, 
considering my years, and this tool, which mayhap. 
from long acquaintance with, I can use pretty brisk- 





ly. You shall not have it all your own way, I pro- 
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mise you, if you play at that game.” 
words he stood upon the defensive. 

“Tam not what you take me for, Gabriel Vardon,” 
replied the other. 

“ Then what and who are you?” returned the lock- 
smith. “ You know my name it seems. Letme know 
yours.” 
’ “JT have not gained the information from any con- 
fidence of yours, but from the inscription on your cart 
which tells it to all the town,” replied the traveller. 

“ You have better eyes for that than you had for 
your horse then,”” said Vardon, descending nimbly 
from his chaise: “who are you? Let me see your 
face.” 

While the locksmith alighted, the traveller had 
regained his saddle, from which he now confronted 
the old man, who, moving as the horse moved in chaf- 
ing under the tightened ap kept closely beside him. 

** Let me see your face, 1 say.” 

“ Stand off!” 

‘No masquerading tricks,” said the locksmith, 
“and tales at the club to-morrow, how Gabriel Var- 
don was frightened by a surly voice and a dark night. 
Stand—Let me see your face.” 

Finding that further resistance would only involve 
him in a personal struggle with an antagonist by no 
means to be despised, the traveller threw back his 
coat, and stooping down looked steadily at the lock- 
smith. 

Perhaps two men more powerfully contrasted, 
never opposed each other face to face. The ruddy 
features of the locksmith, so set off and heightened 
the excessive pallor of the man on horseback that 
he looked like a bloodless ghost, while the moisture | 
which hard riding had -brought out upon his skin, 
hung there in dark and heavy drops, like dews of 
agony and death. The countenance of the old lock- 
smith was lighted up with the smile of one expecting 
to detect, in this unpromising stranger, some latent 
roguery of eye or lip which should reveal a familiar | 
person in that arch disguise, and spoil his jest. The 
face of the other, sullen and fierce, but shrinking too, 
was that of a man who stood at bay; while his firmly- 
closed jaws, his packered mouth, and more than all, | 
a certain stealthy motion of the hand within his 
breast, seemed to announce a desperate purpose very | 
foreign to acting, or child’s play. 

Thus they regarded each other for some time, in 
silence. 

“ Humph !” he said when he had scanned his fea- 
tures; “I don’t know you.” 

* Don’t desire to;"—returned the other, muffling | 
himself as before. 

“I don’t,” said Gabriel, **to be plain with you, 
friend, you don’t carry in your countenance a letter 
of recommendation.” 

“It’s not my wish,” said the traveller. “ My hu- 
mour is to be avoided.” 

“ Well,” said the locksmith bluntly, “1 think 
you'll have your humour.” 

“1 will, at any cost,” rejoined the traveller. “ In 
proof of it, lay this to heart—that you were never in 
such peril of your life as you have been within these 
few moments; when you are within five minutes 
of breathiag your last, you will not be nearer death 
than you have been to-night!” | 

“Ay!” said the sturdy locksmith. 
“Ay! and a violent death.” 
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“From whose hand 
“From mine,”’ replied the traveller. 
With that he put spurs to his horse, and rode 


| away; at‘irst plashing heavily through the mire at 
| a smart trot, but gradually increasing in speed until 


the last sound of his horse’s hoofs died away upon 
the wind, when he was again hurrying on at the 
same furious gallop which had been his pace when 
the locksmith first encountered him. 

Gabriel Vardon remained standing in the road with 
the broken lantern in his hand, listening in stupified 
silence until no sound reached his ear but the moan- 
ing of the wind and the fast-falling rain, when he 
struck himself one or two smart blows in the breast 
by way of rousing himself, and broke into an excla- 
mation of surprise. 

‘** What in the name of wonder can this fellow be! 
a madman? a highwayman? acut-throat? If he had 
not scoured off so fast, we'd have seen who was in 
most danger, he or I. I never nearer death than I 
have been to-night! “ I hope I may be no nearer to 
it for a score of years to come—if so, I'll be content 
to be no further from it. My stars!—a pretty brag 
this to a stout man—pooh, pooh !” 

Gabriel resumed his seat, and looking wistfully 
up the road by which the traveller had come, mur- 
muring in a half whisper: 

“The Maypole—two miles to the Maypele. I 
came the other road from the Warren, after a lon 
day’s work at locks and bells, on purpose that 
should not come by the Maypole, and break my pro- 
mise to Martha by looking in—there’s resolution! 
It would be dangerous to go on to London without a 
light, and it’s four miles, and a goed half-mile be- 
sides, to the Halfway House, and between this and 
that is the very place where one needs a light most. 
Two miles to the Maypole! I told Martha I 
wouldn't; I said I wouldn't, and I didn’t—there’s 
resolution !” 

Repeating these two last words very often, as if 
to compensate for the little resolution he was going 
to show by piquing himself on the great resolution 
he had shown, Gabriel Vardon quietly turned back, 
determining to get a light at the Respale, and to take 


| nothing but a light. 


When he got to the Maypole, however, and Joe 
responding to his well-known hail came running oat 
to the horse’s head, leaving the door open behind 
him, and disclosing a delicious perspective of warmth 
and brightness—when the tw gleam pf the fire 
streaming through the old red curtains of the com- 
mon room, seemed to bring with it as part of itself, 
a pleasant hum of voices, and a fragrant odour of 
steaming grog and rare tobacco, all steeped as it 
were in the cheerful glow—when the shadows 
flitting across the curtain, showed that those in- 
side had risen from their snug seats, and were 
making room in the snuggest corner (how well he 


knew that corner!) for the honest locksmith, and a 


broad glare suddenly streaming up, bespoke the 
goodness of the crackling log from which a brilliant 
train of sparks was doubtless at that moment whirl- 
ing up the chimney in honour of his coming—when, 
superadded to these enticements, there stole upon 
him from the distant kitchen a gentle sound of fry- 
ing, with a musical clatter of plates and dishes, and 


a savoury smell that made even the boisterous wind 


a perfume, Gabriel felt his firmness oozing rapidly 
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away. He tried to look stoically at the tavern, but | ) 
and are they ordered about till they are the laughing- 


his features would relax into a look of fondness. He 
turned his head the other way, and the cold black 
country seemed to frown him off, and to drive him 
for a refuge into its hospitable arms. 

“The merciful man, Joe,” said the locksmith, 
“is merciful to his beast. I°ll get out for a little 
while.” 

And how natural it was to get out! And how 
unnatural it seemed for a sober man to be plodding 
wearily along throughsmiry roads, encountering the 
rude buffets of the wind and pelting of the rain, 
when there was a clean floor covered with crisp white 
sand, a well-swept hearth, a blazing fire, a table de- 
corated with white cloth, bright pewter flagons, and 
other tempting preparations for a well-cooked meal— 
when there were these things, and company disposed 
to make the most of them, all ready to his hand, and 
entreating him to enjoyment! 

Such were the locksmith’s thoughts when first 
seated in the snug corner, and slowly recovering 
from a pleasant defect of vision—pleasant, because 
occasioned by the wind blowing in his eyes, which 
made it a matter of sound policy and duty to him- 
self, that he should take refuge from the weather, 
and tempted him for the same reason to aggravate a 
slight cough, and declare he felt but poorly. Such 
were still his thoughts more than a full hour after- 
wards, when supper over, he still sat with shining 
jovial face in the same warm nook, listening to the 
ericket-like chirrup of little Solomon Daisy, and 
bearing no unimportant or slightly respected part in 
the social gossip round the Maypole fire. 

“IT wish he may be an honest man, that’s all,” 


said Solomon, winding up a variety of speculations | 


relative to the stranger, concerning whom Gabriel 
had compared notes with the company, and so raised 
a grave discussion; “* 7 wish he may be an honest 
man.” 

** So we all do, I suppose, don’t wet” observed 
the locksmith. 

**I don’t,” said Joe. 

“No!” cried Gabriel. 

“No. He struck me with his whip, the coward, 
when he was mounted and I afoot, and I should be 
better pleased that he turned out what I think him.” 

“And what may that be, Joe ?” 

“No good, Mr. Vardon. You may shake your 
head father, but I say no good, and will say no 
good, and I would say no good a hundred times over, 
if that would bring him back to have the drubbing 
he deserves.” 

* Hold your tongue sir.”” said John Willet. 

“T won't, father. It’s all along of you that he 


dared to do what he did. Seeing me treated like a| 


child, and put down like a fool, he plucks up a heart 
and has a fling at a fellow that he thinks—and may 
well think too—hasn’t a grain of spirit. But he’s 
mistaken as I°ll show him, and as I'll show all of 
you before long.” 

“Does the boy know what he’s a saying o 
cried the astonished John Willet. 


“Father,” returned Joe, “ I know what I say and | 


mean well—better than you do when you hear me. 
I can bear with you, but I cannot bear the contempt 
that your treating me in the way you do brings upon 
me from others every day. Look at other young 
men of my age. Have they no liberty, no will, no 


right to speak? Are they obliged to sit mumchance, 


stock of young and old? I’m a bye-word all over 
Chigwell, and I say—and it’s fairer my saying so 


| now than waiting till you are dead, and I have got 


your money—I say that before long I shall be driven 
to break such bounds, and that when I do, it won't 


| be me that you'll have to blame, but your own self, 
and no other.” 


John Willet was so amazed by the exasperation 
and boldness of his hopeful son, that he sat as one 
bewildered, staring in a ludicrous manner at the 
boiler, and endeavouring, but quite ineffectually, to 
collect his tardy thoughts, and invent an answer. 
The guests scarcely less disturbed were equally ata 
loss, and at length with a variety of muttered, half- 
expressed condolences and pieces of advice, rose to 
depart, being at the same time slightly muddled with 
liquor. > 

The honest locksmith alone addressed a few words 
of coherent and sensible advice to both parties, urg- 
ing John Willet to remember that Joe was nearly 
arrived at man’s estate, and should not be ruled 
with too tight a hand, and exhorting Joe himself to 
bear with his father’s caprices and rather endeavour 
to turn them aside by temperate remonstrance than 
by ill-timed rebellion. This advice was received as 
such advice usually is. On John Willet it made 
almost as much impression as on the sign outside 
the door, while Joe who took it in the best part, 
avowed himself more obliged than he could well ex- 
press, but politely intimated his intention neverthe- 
less of taking his own course uninfluenced by any- 
body. 

“You have always been a very good friend to me, 
Mr. Vardon,” he said, as they stood without th: 
porch, and the locksmith was equipping himself for 
his journey home; “I take it very kind in you to 
say all this, but the time’s nearly come when the 
Maypole and I must part company.” 

“Roving stones gather no moss, Joe,”’ said Ga- 
briel. 

“Nor mile-stones much,” replied Joe. “I’m 
little better than one here, and see about as much of 
the world.” 

“Then what would you do, Joe,” pursued th 
locksmith, stroking his chin reflectively, “* What 
could you be? where could you go, you see?” 

“*T must trust to chance, Mr. Vardon.” 

* A bad thing to trust to, Joe. I don’t like it. | 
always tell my girl, when we talk about a husband 
for her, never to trust to chance, but to make sure 
beforehand, that she has a good man and true, and 
then chance will neither make her nor break her. 
What are you fidgeting about there, Joe? Nothing 
gone in the harness I hope ?” 

* No, no,” said Joe—finding, however, something 
very engrossing to do in the way of Strapping and 
buckling—* Miss Dolly quite well?” 

“Hearty, thankye. She looks pretty enough to 
be well, and good too,” 

* She’s always both, sir’— 

* So she is, thank God!” 

“T hope’’—said Joe, after some hesitation, “ that 
you won't tell this story against me—this of my 
having been beat like the boy they’d make of me,— 
at all events, till I have met this man again and set- 
tled the account—it’ll be a better story then.” 
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“Why, who should I tell it to?” returned Ga- 
briel. *“* They know it here, and I’m not likely to 
come across anybody else who would care about it.” 

“That’s true enough’’—said the young fellow, 
with a sigh. “1 quite forgot that. Yes, that's 
true !”” 

So saying, he raised his face, which was very 
red,—no doubt from the exertion of strapping and 


buckling as aforesaid,—and giving the reins to the | 


old man who had by this time taken his seat, sighed 
again and bade him good night. 
*“ Good night !”’ cried Gabriel. 


be rash, there’s a good fellow; I have an interest in 
you and wouldn’t have you cast yourself away. 
Good night!” 

Returning his cheery farewell with cordia) good 
will, Joe Willet lingered until the sound of wheels 
ceased to vibrate in his ears, and then shaking his 
head mournfully, re-entered the house. 

Gabriel Vardon wended his way towards London, 
thinking of a great many things, and most of all of 
flaming terms in which to relate his adventure, and 
so account satisfactorily to Mrs. Vardon for visiting 
the Maypole, despite certain solemn covenants be- 
tween himself and that lady. Thinking begets, not 
only thought but drowsiness occasionally, and the 
more the locksmith thought, the more sleepy he be- 
eame. 

A man may be very sober—or at least firmly set 
upon his legs on that neutral ground which lies be- 
tween the confines of perfect sobriety and slight 
ipsiness—and yet feel a strong tendency to mingle 
up present circumstances with others which have no 
manner of connexion with them; to confound all 
consideration of persons, things, times, and places ; 
and to jumble his disjointed thoughts together in a 
kind of mental kaleidoscope, producing combina- 
tions as unexpected as they are transitory. This 
was Gabriel Vardon’s state, as nodding in his dog 
sleep, and leaving his horse to pursue a road with 
which he was well acquainted, he got over the ground 
unconsciously, and drew nearer and nearer home. 
He had roused himself once when the horse stopped 
until the tarnpike gate was opened, and had cried a 
lusty “good night” to the toll-keeper, but then he 
woke out of a dream about picking a lock in the 
stomach of the Great Mogul, and even when he did 


wake, mixed up the turnpike man with his mother- | 


in-law who had been dead twenty years. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he soon relapsed, and 
jogged heavily along, quite insensible to his pro- 
gress. 

And now he approached the great city, which lay 
outstretched before him like a dark shadow on the 
ground, reddening the sluggish air with a deep dull 
light, that told of labyrinths of public ways and shops, 
and swarms of busy people. Approaching nearer 
and nearer yet, this halo began to fade and the causes 
which produced it slowly to develope themselves. 
Long lines of lighted streets might be faintly traced, 
with here and there a lighter spot where lamps were 
clustered about a square or market or round some great 
building; after a time these grew more distinct, and 
the lamps themselves visible—slight yellow specks 
that seemed to be rapidly snuffed out one by one as 
intervening obstacles hid them from the sight. 
Then sounds arose,—the striking of church clocks, 


* Now think bet- | 
ter of what we have just been speaking of, and don’t | 


|the distant bark of dogs, the hum of traffic in the 
| streets; then outlines might be traced—tall steeples 
looming in the air, and piles of unequal roofs op- 
pressed by chimneys; then the noise swelled into a 
louder sound, and forms grew more distinct and 
numerous still, and London—visible in the darkness 
by its own faint light, and not by that of Heaven— 
was at hand. 

The locksmith, however, all unconscious of its 
near vicinity, still jogged on, half sleeping and half 
waking, when a loud cry at no great distance ahead, 
roused him with a start. 

For a moment or two he looked about him like a 
man who had been transported to some strange coun- 
try in his sleep, but soon recognizing familiar ob- 
jects, rubbed his eyes lazily and might have relapsed 
again, but that the cry was repeated—not once or 
twice or thrice, but many times, and each time, if 
possible, with increased vehemence. Thoroughly 
aroused, Gabriel, who was a bold man and not easily 

| daunted, made straight to the spot, urging on his 
stout little horse as if for life or death. 

The matter indeed looked sufficiently serious, for 
coming to the place whence the cries had proceeded, 
he deseried the figure of a man extended in an appa- 
rently lifeless state upon the pathway, and hovering 
round him another person with a torch in his hand, 
which he waved in the air with a wild impatience, 
redoubling meanwhile those cries for help which had 
brought the locksmith to the spot. 

** What’s here to do?” said the old man, alighting. 
“ How’s this—what—Barnaby !” 

The bearer of the torch shook his long loose hair 
| back from his eyes, and thrusting his face eager] 
into that of the locksmith, fixed upon him a look 

which told his history at once. He was an idiot. 

* You know me, Barnaby?” said Vardon. 

The idiot nodded—not once or twice, but a score 
of times, and that with a fantastic exaggeration 
which would have kept his head in motion for an 
hour, but that the locksmith held up his finger and 
fixing his eye sternly upon him caused him to desist, 
then pointed to the body with an inquiring look. 

*'There’s blood upon him,” said Barnaby with a 
shudder. ‘It makes me sick.” 

** How came it there ?’’ demanded Vardon. 

“Steel, steel, steel!’’ replied the idiot fiercely, 

imitating with his hand the thrust of a sword. 

“Is he robbed?” said the locksmith. 

Barnaby caught him by the arm, and nodded 
“ Yes;" then pointed towards the city. 

* Oh!” said the old man, bending over the body 
and looking round as he spoke into Barnaby’s pale 
face, strangely lighted up by something which was 
not intellect. “The robber made off that way, did 
he? Well, well, never mind that just now. Hold 
your torch this way—a little further of—so. Now 
stand quiet while I try to see what harm is done.” 

With these words, he applied himself to a closer 
examination of the prostrate form, while Barnaby, 
holding the torch as ™ had been directed, looked on 
in silence, fascinated by interest or curiosity, but re- 
pelled nevertheless by some strong and secret horror 
which convulsed him in every nerve. 

As he stood at that moment, half shrinking back 
jand half bending forward, both his face and figure 
| were full in the strong glare of the link, and as dis- 
tinctly revealed as though it had been broad day. 
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He was about three and twenty years old, and though 
rather spare, of a fair height and strong make. His 
hair, of which he had a great profusion, was red, and 
hanging in disorder about his face and shoulders, 
gave to his wild and restless looks an expression 
quite unearthly—enhanced by the paleness of his 
complexion and the glassy lustre of his large pro- 
truding eyes. Startling as his aspect was, the fea- 
tures were good, and there was something plaintive 
in his wan and haggard look. But the absence of 
the soul is far more terrible in a living man than in a 
dead one, and in this unfortunate being its noblest 
powers were wanting. 

His dress was of green, clumsily trimmed here 
and there—apparently by his own hands—with 
gaudy lace; brightest where the cloth was most worn 
and soiled, and poorest where it was at the best.— 
A pair of tawdry raffles dangled at his wrists, while 
his throat was nearly bare. 





He had ornamented his | 


hat with a cluster of peacock’s feathers, but they | 


were limp and broken and now trailed negligently 
down his back; girded to his side was the steel hilt 


of an old sword without blade or scabbard ; and some | 


parti-coloured ends of ribands and poor glass toys 
completed the ornamental portion of his attire. The 
fluttered and confused disposition of all the motley 
scraps that formed his dress, bespoke in a scarcely 
less degree than his eager and unsettled manner, the 


disorder of his mind, and by a grotesque contrast set | 


off and heightened the more impressive wildness of 
his face. 

*Barnaby,” said the locksmith, after a hasty but 
careful inspection, “ this man is not dead, but he has 
a wound in his side, and is in a fainting fit.” 

“1 know him, I know him!” cried Barnaby, clap- 
ping his hands. 

** Know him?” repeated the locksmith. 

“Hush!” said Barnaby, laying his finger on his 
lips. “He went out to-day a wooing. 1 wouldn't 
for a light guinea that he should never go a wooing 
again, for if he did some eyes would grow dim that 
are now as bright as—see, when I talk of eyes, the 
stars come out. Whose eyes arethey? If they are 
angels’ eyes, why do they look down here and see 
good men hurt and only wink and sparkle all the 
night ?”’ 

** Now God help this silly fellow,” murmured the 
perplexed locksmith, “can he know this gentleman ? 
His mother’s house is not far off; I had better see if 
she can tell me who he is—Barnaby my man, help 
me to put him in the chaise, and we'll ride home to- 
gether.” 

*T can’t touch him!” eried the idiot, falling back, 
and shuddering as with a strong spasm; * he’s 
bloody.” 


¢? . 


. 


t’s in his nature I know,” muttered the lock- 
smith, * it’s eruel to ask him, but I must have help 
—Barnaby—good Barnaby—dear Barnaby—if you 
know this gentleman, for the sake of his life and 
everybody's life that loves him, help me to raise him 
and lay him down.” 

* Cover him up then, wrap him close—don’t let 
me see it—smell it—hear the word. Don’t speak 


the word—don 
* No, no, I'll not. There, you see he’s covered 
now. Gently. Well done, well done!” 
They placed him in the carriage with great ease, 
for Barnaby was strong and active, but all the time 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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they were so occupied he shivered from head to foot, 
and evidently experienced such an ecstasy of terror 
that the locksmith could scarcely endure to witness 
his suffering. 

This accomplished, and the wounded man being 
covered with Vardon’s own great-coat, which he 
took off for the purpose, they proceeded onwards at 
a brisk pace: Barnaby gaily counting the stars upon 
his fingers, and Gabriel inwardly congratulating 
himself upon having an adventure now which would 
silence Mrs. Vardon upon the subject of the May- 
pole for that night, or there was no faith in woman. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


In the venerable suburb—it was a suburb once 
of Clerkenwell, towards that part of its confines 
which is nearest to the Charter House, and in one 
of those cool, shady streets, of which a few, widely 
seattered and dispersed, yet remain in such old parts 
of the metropolis,—each tenement quietly vegetating 
like an ancient citizen who long ago retired from 
business, and dozing on in is infirmity until in 
course of time it tumbles down, and is replaced by 
some extravagant young heir, flaunting in stucco and 
ornamental work, and all the vanities of modern days, 
—in this quarter, and in a street of this description. 
the business of the present chapter lies. 

At the time of which it treats, though only six- 
and-sixty years ago, a very large part of what is 
London now had no existence. Even in the brains 
of the wildest speculators, there had sprung up no 
long rows of streets connecting Highgate with 
Whitechapel, no assemblages of palaces in the 
swampy levels, nor little cities in the open fields. 
Although this part of town was then, as now, par- 
celled out in streets and plentifully peopled, it wore 
a different aspect. There were gardens to many of 
the houses, and trees by the pavement side; with 
an air of freshness breathing up and down, which in 
these days would be sought in vain. Fields were 
nigh at hand, through which the New River took its 
winding course, and where there was merry hay- 
making inthe summer time. Nature was not so far 
removed or hard to get at as in these days; and 
although there were busy trades in Clerkenwell, 
and working jewellers by scores, it was a purer 
place, with farm-houses nearer to it than many mo- 
dern Londoners would readily believe; and lovers’ 
walks at no great distance, which turned into squalid 
courts, long before the lovers of this age were born, 
or, as the phrase goes, thought of. 

In one of these streets, the cleanest of them all, 
and on the shady side of the way—for good house- 
wives know that sunlight damages their cherished 
furniture, and so choose the shade rather than its 
intrusive glare—there stood the house with which 
we have to deal. It was a modest building, not 
over-newly fashioned, not very straight, not large, 
not tall; not bold-faced, with great staring windows, 
but a shy, blinking house, with a conical roof going 
up into a peak over its garret window of four small 
panes of glass, like a cocked hat on the head of an 
elderly gentleman with one eye. It was not built of 


| brick or lofty stone, but of wood and plaster; it was 


not planned with a dull and wearisome regard to 
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regularity, for no one window matched the other, or 
seemed to have the slightest reference to any thing 
besides itself. 

The shop—for it had a shop—was, with reference 
to the first floor, where shops usually are; and there | 
all resemblance between it and any other shop stop- | 
ped short and ceased. People who went in and out | 
didn’t f° up a flight of steps to it, or walk easily in | 
upon a level with the street, but dived down three | 
steep stairs, as into a cellar. It floor was paved 
with stone and brick, as that of any other cellar | 
might be; and in lieu of window framed and glazed | 
it had a great black wooden flap or shutter, nearly 
breast high from the ground, which turned back in| 
the day time, admitting as much cold air as light, | 
and very often more. Behind this shop was a w ain- | 
scoted parlour, looking first into a paved yard, and 
beyond that again into a little terrace garden, raised | 
some few feet above it. Any stranger would have 
supposed that this wainscoted parlour, saving for | 
the door of communication by which he had entered, | 
was cut off and detached from all the world; and | 
indeed most strangers on their first entrance were | 
observed to grow extremely thoughtful, as weighing 
and pondering in their minds whether the upper 
rooms were only approachable by ladders from with- | 
out; never suspecting that two of the most unassum- | 
ing and anlikely doors in existence, which the most | 
ingenious mechanician on earth must of necessity 
have supposed to be the doors of closets, opened out 
of this room—each without the smallest preparation, 
or so much as a quarter of an inch of passage—upon 
two dark winding flights of stairs, the one upward, 
the other downward; which were the sole means of 
communication between that chamber and the other 
portions of the house. 

With all these oddities, there was not a neater, 
more scrupulously tidy, or more punctiliously ordered 
house, in Clerkenwell, in London, in all England. 
There were not cleaner windows, or whiter floors, 
or brighter stoves, or more highly shining articles of 
furniture in old mahogany; there was not more rub- 
bing, scrubbing, burnishing, and polishing, in the 
whole street put together. Nor was this excellence 
attained without some cost and trouble and great ex- 
penditure of voice, as the neighbours were frequently 
reminded when the good lady of the house over- 
looked and assisted in its being put to rights on 
cleaning days; whieh are usually from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, both days inclusive. — | 

Leaning against the door-post of this, his dwell- 
ing, the locksmith stood early on the morning after | 
he had met with the wounded man, gazing discon- | 
solately at a great wooden emblem of a key, painted 
in vivid yellow to resemble gold, which dangled 
from the house-front, and swung to and fro with a 
mournful creaking noise, as if complaining that it 
had nothing to unlock. Sometimes he looked over 
his shoulder into the shop, which was so dark and 
dingy with numerous tokens of his trade, and so 
blackened by the smoke of a little forge, near which 
his *prentice was at work, that it would have been 
difficult for one unused to such espials to have dis- 
tinguished any thing but various tools of uncouth 
make and shape, great bunches of rusty keys, frag-| 
ments of iron, half-finished locks, and such-like 
things, which garnished the walls and hung in clus- | 
ters from the ceiling. 


After a long and patient contemplation of the 
golden key, and many such backward glances, Ga- 
briel stepped into the road and stole a look at the 
upper windows. One of them chanced to be thrown 
open at the moment, and a roguish face met his; a 
face lighted up by the loveliest pair of sparkling eyes 
that ever locksmith looked upon; the face of a pretty, 
laughing girl; dimpled and fresh, and healthful— 
the very impersonation of good-humour and bloom- 
ing beauty. 

* Hush!’ she whispered, bending forward, and 
pointing archly to the window underneath. * Mo- 
ther is still asleep.” 

* Still, my dear!” returned the locksmith in the 
same tone. ‘ You talk as if she had been asleep all 
night, instead of little more than half an hour. But 
I'm very thankful. Sleep’s a blessing—no doubt 
about it.” The last few words he muttered te 
himself. 

“How cruel of you to keep us up so late this 
morning, and never tell us where you were, or send 
us word!” said the girl. 

“Ah Dolly, Dolly!’ returned the locksmith, 
shaking his head, and smiling, “*how cruel of you 
to run up stairs to bed! Come down to breakfast, 
madeap, and come down lightly, or you'll wake 
your mother. She must be tired, | am sure Jam!" 

Keeping these latter words to himself, and return- 
ing his daughter’s nod, he was passing into the 
workshop, with the smile she had awakened still 
beaming on his face, when he had just caught sight 
of his *prentices brown-paper cap ducking down to 
avoid observation, and shrinking from the window 
back to its former place, which the wearer no sooner 
reached than he began to hammer lustily. 

* Listening again, Simon!*’ said Gabriel to him- 
self. *That’s bad. What in the name of wonder 
does he expect the girl to say, that I always catch 
him listening when she speaks, and never at any 
other time! A bad habit, Sim, a sneaky, under- 
handed way. Ah! you may hammer, but you won't 
beat that out of me, if you work at it till your time 
is up!” 

So saying, and shaking his head gravely, he re- 


| entered the workshop, and confronted the subject of 


these remarks. 

** There’s enough of that just now,” said the lock- 
smith. ‘ You needn’t make any more of* that con- 
founded clatter. Breakfast is ready.” 

“Sir,” said Sim, locking up with amazing polite- 


| . ‘ > 
ness, and a peculiar little bow cut short off at the 


neck, “I shall attend you immediately.” 
* I suppose,”’ muttered Gabriel, * that’s out of the 


| ’Prentice’s Garland, or the *Prentice’s Delight, or 


the *Prentice’s Warbler, or the ’Prentice’s Guide to 
the Gallows, or same such improving text-book. 
Now he’s going to beautify himself—here’s a pre- 
cious locksmith !”’ 

Quite unconscious that his master was looking on 
from the dark corner by the parlour door, Sim threw 
off the paper cap, sprang from his seat, and in two 
extraordinary steps, something between skating and 
minuet dancing, bounded to a washing place at the 
other end of the shop, and there removed from his 
face and hands all traces of his previous work— 
practising the same step all the time with the utmost 
gravity. This done, he drew from some concealed 
place a little serap of looking-glass, and with its 
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assistance arranged his hair, and ascertained the 
exact state of a little earbuncle on his nose. Having 


now completed his toilet, he placed the fragment of 
mirror on a low bench, and looked over his shoulder 
at so much of his legs as could be reflected in that 
small compass, with the greatest possible compla- 


cency and satisfacti 

Sim, as he was called in the locksmith’s family, 
or Mr. Simon Tappertit, as he called himself, and 
required all men to style him out of doors, on holi- 
days, and Sundays out, was an old-fashioned, thin- 
faced, sleek-haired, sharp-nosed, small-eyed little 
fellow, very than five feet high, and 
thoroughly convinced in his own mind that he was 
above the middle size; rather tall, in fact, than 
otherwise. Of his figure, which was well enough 
formed, though somewhat of the leanest, he enter- 
tained the highest admiration; and with his legs, 
which, in knee-breeches, were perfect curiosities of 
littleness, he was enraptured to a degree amounting 
ilso had some majestic, sha- 


little more 


to enthusiasm. Hi 
dowy ideas, which had never been quite fathomed 
by his most intimate friends, concerning the power 
of his eye. Indeed he had been known to go so far 
as to boast that he could utterly quell and subdue 
the haughtiest beauty by a simple process, which he 
termed *‘eyeing her over;’* but it must be added, 
that neither of this iaculty, nor of the power he 
claimed to have, through the same gift, of vanquish- 
ing and heaving down dumb animals, even ina rabid 
state, had he ever furnished evidence which could 
be deemed quite satisfactory and conclusive. 

It may he inferred from these premises, that in the 
small body of Mr. Tappertit there was lecked up an 
ambitious and aspiring soul. As certain liquors, con- 
fined in casks, too cramped in their dimensions, will 
ferment, and fret, and chafe in their imprisonment, so 
the spiritual essence or soul of Mr. Tappertit would 
sometimes fume within that precious cask, his body, 
until, with great foam, and froth, and splutter, it 
would force a vent, and carry all before it. It was 
his custom to remark, in reference to any one of these 
occasions, that his soul had got into his head; and 
in this novel kind of intoxication many scrapes and 
mishaps befel him, which he had frequently con- 
cealed with no small difficulty from his worthy 
master. 

Sim Tappertit, among the other fancies upon which 
his before-mentioned soul was for ever feasting and re- 
galing itself, (and which fancies, like the liver of Pro- 
metheus, grew as they were fed upon,) had a mighty 
notion of his order; and had been heard by the ser- 
vant-maid openly expressing his regret that the ’pren- 
tices no longer carried clubs wherewith to mace the 
citizens: that was his strong expression. He was 
likewise reported to have said, that in former times 
a stigma had been cast upon the body by the execu- 
tion of George Barnwell, to which they should not 
have basely submitted, but should have demanded 
him of the legislature—temperately at first: then by 
an appeal to arms, if necessary—to be dealt with as 
they in their wisdom might think fit. These thoughts 
always led him to consider what a glorious engine 
the ’prentices might yet become if they had but a 
master spirit at their head; and then he would 
darkly, and to the terror of his hearers, hint at cer- 
tain reckless fellows that he knew of, and at a certain 
Lion Heart ready to become their captain, who, once 


| afoot, would make the Lord Mayor tremble on his 


throne. 

In respect of dress and personal decoration, Sim 
Tappertit was no less of an adventurous and enter- 
prising a character. He had been seen, beyond dis- 
pute, to pull off ruffles of the finest quality at th: 
corner of the street on Sunday nights, and to put 
them carefully in his pocket before returning home; 
and it was quite notorious that on all great holiday 
oceasions it was his habit to exchange his plain stee| 
knee-buckles for a pair of glittering paste, under 
cover of a friendly post, planted most conveniently 
in that same spot. Add to this that he was in years 
just twenty, in his looks much older, and in conceit 
at least two hundred; that he had no objection to be 
jested with touching his admiration of his master’s 
daughter; and had even, when called upon at a cer- 
tain obseure tavern to pledge the lady whom he ho- 
noured with his love, toasted, with many winks and 
leers, a fair creature whose Christian name, he said, 
began with a D—;—and as much is known of Sam 
Tappertit, who has by this time followed the lock- 
smith into breakfast, as is necessary to be known in 
making his aequaintance. 

It was a substantial meal; for over and above the 
ordinary tea equipage, the board creaked beneath the 
weight of a jolly round of beef, a ham of the first 
magnitude, and sundry towers of buttered Yorkshir: 
cake, piled slice upon slice in most alluring order. 
There was also a goodly jug of well-browned clay, 
fashioned into the form of an old gentleman, not by 
any means unlike the locksmith, atop of whose bald 
head was a fine white froth answering to his wig, indi- 
cative, beyond dispute, of sparkling home-brewed ale. 
But better far than fair home-brewed, or Yorkshir 
cake, or ham, or beef, or anything to eat or drink 
that earth or air or water can supply, there sat, pre- 
siding over all, the locksmith’s rosy daughter, betor 
whose dark eyes even beef grew insignificant, and 
malt became as nothing. 

Fathers should never kiss their daughters when 
young men are by. It’s too much. There are bounds 
to human endurance, So thought Sam Tappertit, 
when Gabriel drew those rosy lips to his—those lips 
within Sim’s reach from day to day, and yet so far 
off. He had a respect for his master, but he wished 
the Yorkshire cake might choke him. 

“Father,” said the locksmith’s daughter, when 
this salute was over, and they took their seats at 
table, ** what is this I hear about last night ?”’ 

** All true, my dear, true as the Gospel, Doll.” 

“Young Mr. Chester robbed, and lying wounded 
in the road, when you came up?” 

* Ay—Mr. Edward. And beside him, Barnaby, 
calling for help with all his might. It was well it 
happened as it did; for the road’s a lonely one, the 
hour was late, and, the night being cold, and poor 
Barnaby even less sensible than usual from surprise 
and fright, the young gentleman might have met his 
death in a very short time.” 

“ [ dread to think of it!” cried his daughter with 
a shudder. ‘ How did you know him?” 

* Know him!” returned the locksmith. “I didn’t 
know him—how could I? I had never seen him. 
often as I had heard and spoken of him. I took him 
to Mrs. Rudge’s; and she no sooner saw him than 
the truth came out.” 

‘Miss Emma, father—if this news should reach 
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“ Who? why, you,” returned his master. “* What 


her, enlarged upon as it is sure to be, she will go 
distracted.” do you mean by making those horrible faces over 
“Why, look ye there again, how a man suffers | your breakfast?” 
for being good-natured,” said the locksmith. “*Miss|" ‘Faces are matters of taste, sir,” said Mr. Tap- 
Emma was with her uncle at the masquerade at Car-| pertit, rather discomfited; not the less so because 
lisle House, where she had gone, as the people at| he saw the locksmith’s daughter smiling— 
the Warren told me, sorely inst her will. jhat “Sim,” rejoined Gabriel, laughing heartily — 
does your blockhead father when he and Mrs. Rudge | “Don’t be a fool, for I’d rather see you in your 
have laid their heads together, but goes there when | senses—These young fellows,” he added, turning 
he ought to be abed, makes interest with his friend | to his daughter, “ are always committing some folly 
the doorkeeper, slips him on a mask and domino, | or another—There was a quarrel between Joe Wil- 
and mixes with the masquers.” | let and old John last night—though I can’t say Joe 
* And like himself to do so!” cried the girl, put- | was much in fault either—He’ll be missing one of 
ting her fair arm round his neck, and giving him a| these mornings, and will have gone away upon 
most enthusiastic kiss. | some wild-goose errand, seeking his fortune.— 
“Like himself!’ repeated Gabriel, affecting to| Why, what's the matter, Doll? You are making 
grumble, but evidently delighted with the part he | faces now. The girls are as bad as the boys every 
had taken, and with her praise. “ Very like him-| bit!” . 
self—so your mother said. However, he mingled | “It’s the tea,” said Dolly, turning alternately 
with the erowd, and prettily worried and badgered | very red and very white, which is no doubt the effect 
he was, I warrant you, with people squeaking, ‘don’t | of a slight seald—* so very hot.” 
you know me?’ and ‘I’ve found you out,’ and all| Mr. Tappertit looked immensely big at a quartern 
that kind of nonsense in his ears. He might have | loaf on the table and breathed hard— 
wandered on till now, but in a little room there was | “Is that all?” returned the locksmith. “ Put 
a young lady who had taken off her mask, on ac-| some more milk in it. Yes, I am sorry for Joe, 
count of the place being very warm, and was sitting | because he is a likely young fellow, and gains upon 
there alone.” one every time one sees him. But he'll start off 
“ And that was she ?”’ said his daughter hastily. | you'll find—Indeed he told me as much himself!" 
“And that was she,” replied the locksmith ; “and |" «Indeed! eried Dolly in a faint voice. * In— 
I no sooner whispered to her what the matter was— | deed !” 
as softly, Doll, and with nearly as much art as you| ‘Is the tea tickling your throat still, my dear?” 
could have used yourself—than she gives a kind of | said the locksmith. 
seream and faints away.” | But before his daughter could make him any 
** What did you do—what happened next ?”’ asked | answer, she was taken with a troublesome cough, 
his daughter. | and it was such a very unpleasant cough, that when 
“Why the masks came flocking round, with a| she left off the tears were starting in her bright eyes. 
general noise and hubbub, and I thought myself in | The good-natured locksmith was still patting her on 
luek to get clear off, that’s all,”” rejoined the lock-| the back and applying such gentle restoratives, when 
smith. * What happened when I reached home you | a message arrived from Mrs. Varden, making known 
may guess, if you didn’t hear it. Ah! Well, it's a/ to all whom it might concern, that she felt too mach 
poor heart that never rejoices.—Put Toby this way, | indisposed torise after her great agitation and anxiety 
my dear.” |of the previous night; and therefore desired to be 
This Toby was the brown jug of which previous | immediately accommodated with the little black tea- 
mention has been made. Applying his lips to the | pot of shong mixed tea, a couple of rounds of but- 
worthy old gentleman’s benevolent forehead, the | tered toast, a middling-sized dish of beef and ham 
locksmith, who had all this time been ravaging | cut thin, and the Protestant Manual in two volumes 
among the eatables, kept them there so long, at the | post-octavo. Like some other ladies who in remote 
same time raising the vessel slowly in the ir, that | ages flourished upon this globe, Mrs. Varden was 
at length Toby stood on his head upon his nose,| most devout when most ill-tempered. Whenever 
when he oan 











again with fond reluctance. 


ed his lips, and set him on the table | she and her husband were at unusual variance, then 
| the Protestant Manual was in high feather. 


Although Sim Tappertit had taken no share nd Knowing from experience what these requests’ 
this conversation, no part of it being addressed to | portended, the triumvirate broke up: Dolly to see 
him he had not been wanting in such silent mani-| the orders executed with all despatch; Gabriel to 
festations of astonishment, as he deemed most com- | some out-of-door work in his little chaise; and Sim 
patible with the favourable display of his eyes. | to his daily duty in the workshop, to which retreat 
Regarding the pause which now ensued, as a parti- | he carried the big look, although the loaf rem -ined 


cularly advantageous opportunity for doing great 
execution with them upon the locksmith's daughter 
(who he had no doubt was looking at him in mute 
admiration), he began to screw and twist his face, 


behind. . 

Indeed the big look increased immensely, and 
when he had tied his apron on quite gigantic. It 
was not until he had several times walked up and 


and especially those features, into such extraordi-| down with folded arms, and the longest strides he 


nary, hideous, and unparalleled contortions, that 
Gabriel, who happened to look towards him, was 
stricken with amazement. 

*“ Why, what the devil’s the matter with the lad !”” 
cried the locksmith. ‘Is he choking?” 


“Who?” demanded Sim, with some disdain. 
May, 1841.—Mvusecm. 13 


}could take, and had kicked a great many sial) 
articles out of his way, that his lip began to curl, 
At length a gloomy derision came upon his features, 
and he smiled; uttering meanwhile with supreme 
contempt the monosyllable “Joe !’’ 
‘*T eyed her over while he talked about the fellow,’ 
Sp. or Mag. 48 
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he said, “and that was of course the reason of her 
being confused. Joe!” 

He walked up and down again much quicker than 
before, and if possible with longer strides; some- 
times stopping to take a glance at his legs, and some- 
times to jerk out as it were, and cast from him, 
another ** Joe!” in the course of quarter an hour or 
so he again assumed the paper cap and tried to work. 
No. It could not be done. 

“I'll do nothing to-day,” said Mr. Tappertit, 
dashing it down again, “ but grind. I'll grind up 
all the tools. Grinding will suit my present humour 
well. Joe!” 

Whirr-r-r-r. 
the sparks were flying off in showers. 
occupation for his heated spirit. 

W hirr-r-r-r-r-r-r. 

“Something will come of this!” said Mr. Tap- 
= pausing as if in triumph, and wiping his 

eated face upon his sleeve. “Something will 
come of this. t hep it mayn’t be human gore.” 

W hirr-r-r-r-r-r-r. 


The grindstone was soon in motion; 
This was the 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


As soon as the business of the day was over, the | 
locksmith sallied forth alone to visit the wounded | 


gentleman and ascertain the progress of his recovery. 
The house where he had left him was in a by-street 
in Southwark, not far from London Bridge; and 
thither he hied with all speed, bent upon returning 
with as little delay as might be, and getting to bed 
betimes. 

The evening was boisterous—scarcely better than 
the previous night had been. It was not easy for a 
stout man like Gabriel to keep his legs at the street 
corners, or to make head against the high wind ; 
which often fairly got the better of him, and drove 
him back some paces, or, in defiance of all his 
energy, forced him to take shelter in an arch or door- 
way until the fury of the gust was spent. Occasion- 
ally a hat or wig, or both, came spinning and trund- 


ling past him, like a mad thing; while the more | 


serious spectacle of falling tiles and slates, or of 
masses of brick and mortar or fragments of stone- 
coping rattling upon the 
splitting into fragments, did not increase the pleasure 
of the journey, or make the way less dreary. 

“ A trying night fora man like me to walk in!” 
said the locksmith, as he knocked softly at the wi- 
dow’s door. “I'd rather be in old John’s chimney- 
corner, faith !’’ 

* Who’s there ?”? demanded a woman’s voice from 
within. Being answered, it added a hasty word of 
welcome, and the door was*quickly opened. 

She was about forty—perhaps two or three years 
older—with a cheerful aspect, and a face that had 
once been pretty. It bore traces of affliction and 
care, but they were of an old date, and Time had 
smoothed them. Any one who had bestowed but a 


casual glance on Barnaby might have known that | 


this was his mother, from the strong resemblance 
between them; but where in his face there was wild- 
ness and vacancy, in hers there was the patient com- 
posure of long effort and quiet resignation. 


— near at hand, and | 
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One thing about this face was very strange and 
startling. You could not look upon it in its most 
cheerful mood without feeling that it had some ex- 
| traordinary capacity of expressing terror. It was not 
on the surface. It was in no one feature that it lin- 
gered. You could not take the eyes, or mouth, or 
lines upon the cheek, and say, if this or that were 
otherwise, it would not be so. Yet there it always 
'lurked—something for ever dimly seen, but ever 
there, and never absent fora moment. It was the 
faintest, palest shadow of some look, to which an 
|instant of intense and most unutterable horror only 
could have given birth; but indistinct and feeble as 
it was, it did suggest what that look must hav 
been, and fixed it in the mind as if it had had exist- 
lence in a dream. 
| More faintly imaged, and wanting force and pur- 
pose, as it were, because of his darkened intellect, 
there was this same stamp upon the son. Seen ina 
picture, it must have had some legend with it, and 
would have haunted those who looked upon the can- 
|vas. They who knew the Maypole story, and could 
| remember what the widow was, before her husband's 
|and his master’s murder, understood it well. They 
| recollected how the change had come, and could cal! 
| to mind that when her son was born, upon the very 
|day the deed was known, he bore upon his wrist 
| what seemed a smear of blood but half washed out. 
| God save you, neighbour,” said the locksmith, 
as he followed her with the air of an old friend into 
a little parlour where a cheerful fire was burning. 
“And you,” she answered, smiling, ** Your kind 
heart has brought you here again. Nothing will 
keep you at home, I know of old, if there are friends 
| to serve or comfort, out of doors.” 

“Tut, tut,” returned the locksmith, rubbing his 
hands and warming them. “ You women are such 
talkers. What of the patient, neighbour?” 

“He is sleeping now. He was very restless to- 
wards daylight, and for some hours tossed and tum- 
bled sadly. But the fever has left him, and the 
doctor says he will soon mend. He must not be re- 
moved until to-morrow.” 

“He has had visiters to-day—humph?” said 
Gabriel, slyly. 

“Yes. Old Mr. Chester has been here ever since 
we sent for him, and had not been gone many min- 
utes when you knocked.” 

** No ladies ?” said Gabriel, elevating his eyebrows 
| and looking disappointed. 
| A letter,’’ replied the widow. 
| “Come. That's better than nothing!” cried the 
|locksmith. ‘ Who was the bearer!’ 
| * Barnaby, of course.” 

** Barnaby’s a jewel!” said Varden; “and comes 
and goes with ease where we who think ourselves 
much wiser would make but a poor hand of it. He 
| is not out wandering, again, I hope?” 
“Thank Heaven he is in his bed ; having been up 
all night, as you know, and on his feet all day. He 
| Was quite tired out. Ah, neighbour, if I could but 
| see him oftener so—if I could but tame down that 
| terrible restlessness—” 

“In good time,” said the locksmith, kindly, “in 
good time—don’t be downhearted. To my mind he 
| grows wiser every day.” 

The widow shook her head. And 

knew the locksmith sought to cheer 


et, though she 
her, and spoke 
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encountered in the dark last night. His eyes met 


from no conviction of his own, she was glad to hear | 
even this praise of her poor benighted son. 
* He will be a ‘cute man yet,” resumed the lock- 


smith. ‘Take care, when we are growing old and g 


foolish, Barnaby doesn’t put us to the blush, that’s | 


all. But our other friend,” he added, looking under | 


the table and about the floor—* sharpest and cun- 
ningest of all the sharp and cunning ones—where’s | 
he ?”” 

“In Barnaby’s room,” rejoined the widow, with a_ 
faint smile. 


“Ah! He’s a knowing blade!” said Varden, | 


shaking his head. “I should be sorry to talk se- | 
erets before him. Oh! He’s a deep customer. I’ve | 
no doubt he can read and write and cegt accounts if | 
he chestsa. What was that—him tapping at the 
door *” 

No,” returned the widow. “It was in the street, 
Ithink. Hark! Yes. There again! "Tis some one, 
oe softly at the shutter, Who can it be!” 

They had been speaking in a low tone, for the in- | 
valid lay overhead, and the walls and ceilings being | 
thin and poorly built, the sound of their voices might 
otherwise have disturbed his slumber. The party 
without, whoever it was, could have stood close to 
the shutter without hearing any thing spoken; and, 
seeing the light through the chinks and finding all 
so quiet, might have been persuaded that only one | 
person was there. 

“Some thief or ruffian, maybe,” said the lock- 
smith. * Give me the light.” 

“No, no,” she returned, hastily. “Such visiters | 
have never come to this poor dwelling. Do you stay 
here. You're within call, at the worst. would 
rather go myself—alone.” 

“ Why ?” said the locksmith, unwillingly relin- 
quishing the candle he had caught up from the table. 

“ Because—I don’t know why—because the wish 
is strong upon me,” she rejoined. “There again— 
do not detain me, I beg of you!” 

Gabriel looked at her, in great surprise to see one 
who was usually so mild and quiet thus agitated, | 
and with so little cause. She left the reom and | 
closed the door behind her. She stood for a moment, 
as if hesitating, with her hand upon the lock. In 
this short interval the knocking came again, and a 
voice close tc the window—a voice the locksmith 
seemed to recollect, and to have some disagreeable 
association with—whispered * Make haste.” 

The words were uttered in that low and distinct 
voice which finds its way so readily to sleepers’ 
ears, and wakes them ina fright. For a moment, it 
startled even the locksmith; who involuntarily drew 
back from the window, and listened. 

The wind rumbling in the chimney made it diffi- 
cult to hear what passed, but he could tell that the 
door was opened, that there was the tread of a man 
upon the creaking boards, and then a moment's si- 
lence—broken by a suppressed something which was 
not a shriek, or groan, or cry for help, and yet might 
have been either or all three; and the words “ My 
God !”’ uttered in a voice it chilled him to hear. 

He rushed out upon the instant. There, at last, 
was that dreadful look—the very one he seemed to 
know so well and yet had never seen before—upon 
her face. There ie stood, frozen to the ground, 
gazing with starting eyes, and livid cheeks, and 
every re fixed and ghastly, upon the man he had | 


| 


those of the locksmith. It was but a flash, an in- 
stant, a breath upon a polished glass, and he was 
one. , 

The locksmith was upon him—had the skirts of 
his streaming garment almost in his grasp—when 
his arms were tightly clutched, and the widow flung 
herself upon the ground before him. 

“The other way—the other way,” she cried. 
«He went the other way. Turn—turn.” 

“The other way! I see him now,” rejoined the 
locksmith, pointing—* yonder—there—there is his 
shadow passing by that light. What—who is this ? 
Let me go.” 

** Come back, come back !”’ exclaimed the woman, 
wrestling with and clasping him; “Do not touch 
him on your life. I charge you come back. He 
carries other lives besides his own. Come back!” 

** What does this mean?” cried the locksmith. 

“ No matter what it means, don’t ask, don’t speak, 
don’t think about it. He is not to be followed, check- 
ed or stopped. Come back!” 

The old man looked at her in wonder, and she 
writhed and clung about him; and, borne down by 
her passion, suffered her to drag him into the house. 
It was not until she had chained and double-locked 
the door, fastened every bolt and bar with the heat 
and fury of a maniac, and drawn him back into the 


| room, that she turned upon him once again that stony 


look of horror, and, sinking down into a chair, cover- 
ed her face, and shuddered, as though the hand of 
death were on her. 





CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Beyonp all measure astonished by the strange oc- 
currences which had passed with so much violence 
and rapidity, the locksmith gazed upon the shudder- 
ing figure in the chair like one half-stupified, and 
would have gazed much longer, had not his tongue 
been loosened by compassion and humanity. 

* You are ill,” said Gabriel. ‘Let me call some 
neighbour in.” 

“Not for the world,” she rejoined, motioning to 
him with her trembling hand, and still holding her 
face averted. ‘It is enough that you have been by, 
to see this.” 

** Nay, more than enough—or less,” said Gabriel. 

** Be it so,” she returned. “As you like. Ask 
me no questions, I entreat you.” 

“ Neighbour,” said the locksmith, after a pause— 
“is this fair, or reasonable, or just to yourself? Is 
it like you, who have known me so long and sought 
my advice in all matters—like you, who from a girl 
have had a strong mind and a staunch heart?’ ’ 

**T have had need of them,” she replied. “I am 
growing old, both in years and care. Perhaps that, 
and too much trial, have made them weaker than 
they used to be. Do not speak to me.” 

** How can I see what I have seen, and hold my 
peace!” returned the locksmith. “ Who was that 
man, and why has his coming made this change in 
you?” 

She was silent, but clung to the chair as though 
to save herself from falling on the ground. 

“T take the license of an old acquaintance, Mary,” 
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said the locksmith, “who has ever had a warm re- 
gard for you, and maybe has tried to prove it when 
he could. Who is this ill-favoured man, and what 
has he todo with you?’ Who is this ghost, that is 
only seen in the black nights and bad weather? How 


does he know and why does he haunt this house, 


whispering through chinks and crevices, as if there | 


was between him and you, that which neither durst 
so much as speak aloud of! Who is he?” 

**You do well to say he haunts this house,” re- 
turned the widow, faintly. “His shadow has been 
upon it and me, in light and darkness, at noonday 
and midnight. And now, at last, he has come in 
the body !” 

** But he wouldn’t have gone in the body,” retarn- 
ed the locksmith with some irritation, “if you had 
left my arms and legs at liberty. What riddle is this?” 

“It is one,’ she answered, rising as she spoke, 
“that must remain for ever as itis. I dare not say 
more than that.” 

** Dare not!” repeated the wondering locksmith. 

** Do not press me,” she replied. “I am sick and 
faint, and every faculty of life seems dead within 
me.—No!—Do not touch me, either.” 

Gabriel, who had stepped forward to render her 
assistance, fell back as she made this hasty exclama- 
tion, and regarded her in silent wonder. 

“Let me go my way alone,” she said in a low 
voice, “and let the hands of no honest man touch 
mine to-night." When she had tottered to the door, 
she turned, and added with a stronger effort, —* This 
is a secret, which, of necessity, I trust to you. You 
are a true man. As you have ever been good and 
kind to me,—keep it. If any noise was heard above, 
make some excuse—say anything but what you 
really saw, and never let a word or look between us, 
recal this circumstance. I trust to you. Mind, I 
trust to you. How much I trust, you never can 
conceive.” 

Fixing her eyes upon him for an instant, she with- 
drew, and left him there alone. . 

Gabriel, not knowing what to think, stood staring 
at the door with a countenance full of surprise and 
dismay. The more he pondered on what had passed, 


the less able he was to give it any favourable inter- | 
| again.” 


pretation. To find this widow woman, whose life 
for so many years had been supposed to be one of 


solitude and retirement, and who, in her quiet suffer- | 


ing character, had gained the good opinion and respect 
of all who knew her—to find her linked mysterious- 


y with an ill-omened man, alarmed at his appear- | 
ance, and yet favouring his escape, was a discovery 


that pained as much as it startled him. Her reliance 
on his secresy, and his tacit acquiescence, increased 
his distress of mind. 
sisted in questioning her, detained her when she rose 
to leave the room, made any kind of protest, instead 
of silently compromising himself, as he felt he had 
done, he would have been more at ease. 

* Why did I let her say it was a secret, and she 
trusted it to me!” said Gabriel, putting his wig on 
one side to scratch his head with greater ease, and 
looking ruefully at the fire. “I have no more readi- 
ness than old John himself. Why didn’t 1 say firm- 
ly. * You have no right to such secrets, and I demand 
of you to tell me what this means,” instead of stand- 
ing gaping at her, like an old mooncalf as lam! But 
there’s my wenkness. I can be obstinate enough 


If he had spoken boldly, per- | 
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with men if need be, but women may twist me round 
their fingers at their pleasure.” 
He took his wig off outright as he made this re- 


| flection, and warming his handkerchief at the fire 


began to rub and polish his bald head with it, until 
it glistened again. 

“And yet,” said the locksmith, softening under 
this soothing process, and stopping to smile, * it may 
be nothing. Any drunken brawler trying to make 
his way into the house, would have alarmed a quiet 
soul like her. But then’’—and here was the vexa- 
tion—** how came it to be that man; how comes he 
to have this influence over her; how came she to fa- 
vour his getting away from me; and more than all, 
how came she not to say it was a sudden fright and 
nothing more! It’s a sad thing to have, in one 
minute, reason to mistrust a person I have known so 
long, and an old sweetheart into the bargain; but 
what else can I do, with all this upon my mind !— 
Is that Barnaby outside there?” 

* Ay!” he eried, looking in and nodding. “Sure 
enough it’s Barnaby—how did you guess ?” 

“« By your shadow,” said the locksmith. 

“Oho!” cried Barnaby, glancing over his shoul- 
der, ** He’s a merry fellow, that shadow, and keeps 
close to me, though I am silly. We have such 
pranks, such walks, such runs, such gambols on the 
grass. Sometimes he'll be half as tall as a church 
steeple, and sometimes no bigger than adwarf. Now 
he goes on before, and now behind, and anon he'll 
be stealing slyly on, on this side, or on that, stopping 
whenever I stop, and thinking I can’t see him, 
though I have my eye on him sharp enough. Oh! 
he’s a merry fellow. Tell me—is he silly too! | 


| think he is.”’ 


“ Why !" asked Ge‘ riel. 

“ Because he never tires of mocking me, but does 
it all day long.—Why, don’t you come t” 

*“ Where?” 

“ Up stairs. 
shadow ? 


Stay—where’s his 
tell me 


He wants you. 
Come. You're a wise man; 


| that.” 


“ Beside him, Barnaby; beside him, I suppose,” 


| returned the locksmith. 


“No!” he replied, shaking his head. “Guess 

“Gone out a walking, maybe?” 

*He has changed shadows with a woman,” the 
idiot whispered in his ear, and then fell back with a 
look of triumph. “ Her shadow’s always with him, 
and his with her. That's sport I think, eh!” 

“« Barnaby,” said the locksmith, with a grave look ; 
“come hither, lad.” 

“1 know what you want to say. I know!” he 
replied, keeping away from him “ But I'm cunning, 
I’m silent. I only say so much to you—are you 
ready?” Ashe spoke, he caught up the light, and 
waved it with a wild laugh above his head. 

“ Softly—gently,”’ said the locksmith, exerting !! 
his influence to keep him calm and quiet. “I thought 
you had been asleep.” 

* So L have been asleep,” he rejoined, with widely- 
opened eyes. “There have been great faces coming 
and going—close to my face, then a mile away— 
low places to creep through, whether I would or no 
—high churches to fall down from—strange creatures 
crowded up together neck and heels, to sit upon the 
bed—that’s sleep, eh?” 
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«Dreams, Barnaby, dreams,” said the locksmith. | 

* Dreams!’ he echoed softly, drawing closer to 
him. ‘Those are not dreams.” 

“ What are,” replied the locksmith, “if they are 
not ?”” 

“J dreamed,” said Barnaby, passing his arm 
through Varden’s, and peering close into his face as 
he answered in a whisper, “1 dreamed just now that 
something—it was in the shape of a man—followed 
me—came softly after me—wouldn’t let me be—but 
was always hiding and crouching, like a cat in dark 
corners, waiting till I should pass; when it crept 
out and came softly after nad you ever see me 
run?” 

** Many a time, you know.” 

‘You never saw me run as I did in this dream. 
Still it came creeping on to worry me. Nearer, 
nearer, nearer—I ran faster—leaped—sprung out of 
bed and to the window—and there, in the street be- 
low—but he is waiting for us. Are you coming?” 

** What in the street below, dear Barnaby?” said 
Varden, imagining that he traced some connection 
between this vision and what had actually occurred. 

Barnaby looked into his face, muttered incoherent- 
ly, waved the light above his head again, laughed, 
and drawing the locksmith’s arm more tightly through 
his own, led him up the stairs in silence. 


They entered a homely bedchamber, garnished in| 


a scanty way with chairs whose spindle-shanks be- 
spoke their age, and other furniture of very little 
worth; but clean and neatly kept. 
easy chair before the fire, pale and weak from waste 
of blood, was Edward Chester, the young gentle- 
man that had been the first to quit the Maypole on 
the previous night, who, extending his hand to the 
locksuiith, welcomed him as his preserver and friend. 

**Say no more, sir, say no more,” said Gabriel. 
“T hope I would have done at least as much for any 
man in such a strait, and most of all for you, sir. A 
certain young lady,” he added, with some hesitation, 
“has done us many a kind turn, and we naturally 
feel—I hope I give you no offence in saying this, sir ?”’ 

The young man smiled and shook his head; at the 
same time moving in his chair as if in pain. 

“It’s no great matter,” he said, in answer to the 
locksmith’s sympathising look, “a mere uneasiness 
arising at least as much from being cooped up here, 
as from the slight wound I have, or from the loss of 
blood. Be seated, Mr. Varden.” 

“If I may make so bold, Mr. Edward, as to lean 
upon your chair,” returned the locksmith, accommo- 
dating his action to his speech, and bending over 
him. ‘Tl stand here for the convenience of speak- 
ing low. Barnaby is not in his quietest humour to- 
night, and at such times talking never does him 

ood.” 

They both glanced at the subject of this remark, 
who had taken a seat on the other side of the fire, 
and, smiling vacantly, was making puzzles on his 
fingers with a skein of string. 

* Pray, tell me, sir,” sai 


Varden, dropping his 


voice still lower, ** exactly what happened last night. | 
I have my reason for inquiring. You left the May- 
pole alone ?”’ 
* And walked homeward alone until I had nearly 
reached the place where you found me, when I heard | 
the gallop of a horse.” 
“Behind you ?”’ said the locksmith. 


Reclining in an | 
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“Indeed, yes—behind me. It was a single rider, 
who soon overtook me, and checking his horse, in- 
quired the way to London.” 

** You were on the alert, sir, knowing how many 
highwaymen there are, scouring the roads in all di- 
rections ?”’ said Varden. 

“Twas, but I had only a stick, having imprudently 
left my pistols in their holster-ease with the land- 
lord’s son. I directed him as he desired. Before 
the words had passed my lips, he rode upon me fu- 
riously, as if bent on trampling me down beneath his 
horse’s hoofs. In starting aside I slipped and fell. 
You found me with this stab and an ugly bruise or 
two, and without my purse—in which he found little 
enough for his pains. And now, Mr. Varden,” he 
added, shaking the locksmith by the hand, *“ saving 
the extent of my gratitude to you, you know as much 
as 1.” 

“Except,” said Gabriel, bending down yet more 
and looking cautiously towards their silent neigh 
bour, *“exeept in respect of the robber himself.— 
What like was he, sir! Speak low, if you please. 
Barnaby means no harm, but I have watched him 
oftener than you, and I know, little as you would 
think it, that he’s listening now.” 

It required a strong confidence in the locksmith’s 
veracity to lead any one to this belief, for every 
sense and faculty that Barnaby possessed, seemed to 
be fixed upon his game, to the exclusion of all other 
things. Something in the young man’s face ex- 
pressed this opinion, for Gabriel repeated what he 
had just said, more earnestly than before, and with 
another glance towards Barnaby, again asked what 
like the man was. 

* The night was so dark,”’ said Edward, “the at- 
tack so sudden, and he so wrapped and muffled up, 
that Lean hardly say. It seems that—” 

“Don’t mention his name, sir,” returned the lock- 
smith, following his look towards Barnaby; “1 know 
he saw him. I want to know what you saw.” 

* All I remember is,” said Edward, * that as he 
checked his horse his hat was blown off. He caught 
it and replaced it on his head, which I observed was 
bound with a dark handkerchief. A stranger entered 
the Maypole while I was there, whom I had not seen, 
for I sat apart for reasons of my own, and when I 
rose to leave the room and glanced round, he was in 
the shadow of the chimney and hidden from my 
sight. Butif he and the robber were two different 
persons, their voices were strangely and most re- 
markably alike; for directly the man addressed me 
in the road, I recognized his speech again.” 

“It is as I feared. The very man was here to- 
night,” thonght the locksmith, changing colour. 
* What dark history is this?’ 

** Halloa!”’ eried a hoarse voice in his ear. “ Hal- 
loa, halloa, halloa! Bow wow wow. What’s the 
matter here? Hal-loa!”’ 

The speaker—who made the locksmith start, as if 
he had been some supernatural agent—was a large 
raven, who had perched upon the top of the easy- 
chair, unseen by him and Edward, and listened with 
a polite attention and a most extraordinary appear- 
ance of comprehending every word, to all they had 
said up to this point; turning his head from one to 
the other, as if his office were to judge between them, 
and it were of the very last importance that he should 
not lose a word. 
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* Look at him!” said Varden, divided between 
admiration of the bird and a kind of fear of him. 
** Was there ever such a knowing imp as that! Oh 
he’s a dreadful fellow!” 

The raven, with his head very much on one side, 
ind his bright eye shining like a diamond, preserved 
a thoughtful silence for a few seconds, and then re- 
plied in a voice so hoarse and distant, that it seemed 
to come through his thick feathers rather than out of 
his mouth. 

** Halloa, halloa, halloa! 
Keep up your spirits. Never say die. Bow wow 
wow. I'ma devil, I'ma devil, I’m adevil. Hur- 
rah !’—And then, as if exulting in his infernal cha- 
racter, he began to whistle. 

“I more than half believe he speaks the truth. 
Upon my word I do,” said Varden. “Do you see 
how he looks at me, as if he knew what I was say- 
ing ?”’ 

To which the bird, balancing himself on tiptoe, as 
it were, and moving his body up and down in a sort 
of grave dance, rejoined, “I’m a devil, I’m a devil, 
I’m a devil,”’ and flapped his wings against his sides 
as if he were bursting with laughter. Barnaby 
clapped his hands, and fairly rolled upon the ground 
in an ecstasy of delight. 

“Strange companions, sir,” said the locksmith, 
shaking his head and looking from one to the other. 
* The bird has all the wit.” 

* Strange indeed!” said Edward, holding out his 
forefinger to the raven, who, in acknowledgment of 
the attention, made a dive at it immediately with his 
iron bill. “Is he old?” 

*A mere boy, sir,” replied the locksmith. “ A 
hundred and twenty, or thereabouts. Call him down, 
Barnaby my man.” 

* Call him!” echoed Barnaby, sitting upright upon 
the floor, and staring vacantly at Gabriel, as he thrust 
his hair back from his face. “But who can make 
him come? He calls me, and makes me go where 
he will. He goes on before, and I follow. He’s the 
master, and I’m the man. Is that the truth, Grip?” 

The raven gave a short, comfortable, confidential 
kind of croak;—a most expressive croak, which 
seemed to say, * You needn't let these fellows into 
We understand each other. It’s all 


What’s the matter here! 


our secrets. 
right.” 

“IT make Aim come! 
the bird. 


. 


* cried Barnaby, pointing to 
“Him, who never goes to sleep, or so 
much as winks !—Why, any time of night, you may 
see his eyes in my dark room, shining like two 
And every night, and all night, too, he’s 
broad awake, talking to himself, thinking what he 
shall do to-morrow, where we shall go, and what he 


sparks. 


shall steal, and hide, and bury. I make him come! 


Ha, ha, ha!” 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to 
come of himself. After a short survey of the ground 
and a few sidelong looks at the ceiling and at every 
‘body present in turn, he fluttered to the floor, and 
went to Barnaby—not in a hop, or walk, or run, but 
in a pace like that of a very particular gentleman 
with exceedingly tight boots on, trying to walk fast 
over loose pebbles. Then, stepping into his ex- 
tended hand, and condescending to be held out at 
arm’s length, he gave vent to a succession of 
sounds, not unlike the drawing of some eight or 


ten dozen of long corks, and again asserted his 
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brimstone birth and parentage with great distinct 
ness, 

The locksmith shook his head—perhaps in some 
doubt of the creature’s being really nothing but a 
bird—perhaps in pity for Barnaby, who by this time 
had him in his arms, and was rolling about with him 
on the ground. As he raised his eyes from the poor 
fellow, he encountered those of his mother, who had 
entered the room, and was looking on in silence. 

She was quite white in the face, even to her lips, 
but had wholly subdued her emotion, and wore her 
usual quiet look. Varden fancied as he glaneed at 
her that she shrunk from his eye; and that she bu- 
sied herself about the wounded gentleman to avoid 
him the better. 

It was time he went to bed, she said. He was 
to be removed to his own home on the morrow, and 


|he had already exceeded his time for sitting up, by 


a full hour. Acting on this hint, the locksmith pre- 
pared to take his leave. 

“ By the bye,” said Edward, as he shook him by 
the hand, and looked from him to Mrs. Rudge and back 
gain, “ what noise was that below? I heard your 
voiee in the midst of it, and should have inquired 
before, but our other conversation drove it from my 
memory. What was it?” 

The lecksmith looked towards her, and bit his liy . 
She leant against the chair, and bent her eyes upon 
the ground. Barnaby too—he was listening. 

**—-Some mad or drunken fellow, sir,” Varden at 
length made answer, looking steadily at the window 
as he spoke. ‘He mistook the house, and tried to 
foree an entrance.” 

She breathed more freely, but stood quite motion- 
less. As the locksmith said “Good night,” and 

Barnaby caught up the candle to light him down 
the stairs, she took it from him, and charged him— 
with more haste and earnestness than so slight an 
occasion appeared to warrant—not to stir. The 
raven followed them to satisfy himself that all was 
right below, and when the reached the street-door, 
stood on the bottom stair, drawing corks out of 
| number. 

With a trembling hand she unfastened the chain 
and bolts, and turned the key. As she had her 
hand upon the latch, the locksmith said in a low 
voice. 

“IT have told a lie to-night, for your sake, Mary, 
and for the sake of bygone times and old ac- 
quaintances, when I would scorn to do so for my 
own. I hope I may have done no harm, or led to 
none. ITcan’t help the suspicions you have forced 
upon me, and IT am loath, I tell you plainly, to leave 
Mr. Edward here. Take care he comes to no hurt. 
I doubt the safety of this roof, and am glad he leaves 
itso soon. Now, let me go.” 

For a moment she hid her face in her hands and 
wept; but resisting the strong impulse which evi- 
dently moved her to reply, opened the door—no 
wider than was sufficient for the passage of his 
body—and motioned him away. As the locksmith 
stood upon the step, it was chained and lecked be- 
hind him, and the raven, in furtherance of these pre- 
cautions, barked like a lusty housedog. 

“In league with that ill-looking figure that ment 
have fallen from a gibbet—he listening and hidmg 
there—Barnaby first upon the spot last night—ean 
she who has always borne so fair a name be guilty 
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of such crimes in secret!’ said the locksmith, mus- | 
ing. ‘* Heaven forgive me if I am wrong, and send 
me just thoughts; but she is poor, the temptation 
may be great, and we daily hear of things as 
If there’s 
any wickedness going on, that raven’s in it, I’ll be 


strange.—Ay, bark away, my friend. 


sworn.” 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


Mrs. Varpen was a lady of what is commonly 
ealled an uncertain temper—a phrase which being 
interpreted signifies a temper tolerably certain to 
make every body more or less uncomfortable. Thus | 
it generally happened, that when other people were 
merry, Mrs. Varden was dull; and that when other 
people were dull, Mrs. Varden was disposed to be 
Indeed the worthy housewife 
was of such a capricious nature, that she not only 
attained a higher pitch of genius than Macbeth, in 
respect of her ability to be wise, amazed, temperate 
and furious, loyal and neutral in an instant, but 
would sometimes ring the changes backwards and 
forwards on all possible moods and flights in one 
short quarter of an hour; performing, as it were, a 
kind of triple bob major on the peal of instruments 
in the female belfry, with a skilfulness and rapidity 


amazingly cheerful. 


of execution that astonished all who heard her. 
It had been observed in this good lady, (who did 


not want for personal attractions, being plump and 
buxom to look at, though like her fair daughter, 


somewhat short in stature,) that this uncertainty of 


disposition strengthened and increased with her 
temporal prosperity; and divers wise men and ma- 
trons, on friendly terms with the locksmith and his 
family, even went so far as to assert, that a tumble 
down some half dozen rounds in the world’s ladder 
—such as the breaking of the bank in which her 
husband kept his money, or some little fall of that 


kind—would be the making of her, and could hardly 


fail to render her one of the most agreeable compa- 
Whether they were right or 


nions in existence. 
wrong in this conjecture, certain it is that minds, 


like bodies, will often fall into a pimpled ill-condi- 
tioned state from mere excess of comfort, and like 


them, are often successfully cured by remedies in 
themselves very nauseous and unpalatable. 

Mrs. Varden’s chief aider and abettor, and at the 
same time her principal victim and object of wrath, 
was her single domestic servant, one Miss Miggs ; 


or as she was called, in conformity with those pre- | 


judices of society which lop and top from poor hand- 
maidens all such genteel excrescences—Miggs. This 
Miggs was a tall young lady, very much addicted to 
pattens in private life; slender and shrewish, of a 
rather uncomfortable figure, and though not abso- 
lutely ill-looking, of a sharp and acid visage. Asa 
general principle and abstract proposition, Miggs 
held the male sex to be utterly contemptible and un- 
worthy of notice; to be fickle, false, base, sottish, 
inclined to perjury, and wholly undeserving. When 
particularly exasperated against them (which, scan- 
dal said, was when Sim Tappertit slighted her most) 
she was accustomed to wish with great emphasis 


that the whole race of women could but die off, in , 


order that the men might be brought to know the real 
value of the blessings by which they set so little 
store; nay, her feeling for her order ran so high, that 
she sometimes declared, if she could only have good 
security for a fair, round number—say ten thousand 
—vof young virgins following her example, she 
would, to spite mankind, hang, drown, stab, or poi- 
son herself, with a joy past all expression. 

It was the voice of Miggs that gyeeted the lock- 
smith, when he knocked at his own house, with a 
shrill ery of ** Who’s there ?”’ 

* Me, girl, me,” returned Gabriel. 

“ What, already, sir!” said Miggs, opening the 
door with a look of surprise. ** We was just getting 
on our nightcaps to sit up,—me, and mistress. Oh, 
she has been so bad!” 

Miggs said this with an air of uncommon candour 
and concern; but the parlour-door was standing 
open, and as Gabriel very well knew for whose ears 
it was designed, he regarded her with any thing but 
an approving look as he passed in. 

“ Master’s come home, mim,” cried Miggs, run- 
ning before him into the parlour. ‘ You was wrong, 
mim, and I was right. thought he wouldn’t keep 
us up so late, two nights running, mim. Master’s 
always considerate so far. I’m so glad, mim, on 
your account. I’m a little’—here Miggs simpered - 
**a little sleepy myself; Vill own it now, mim, 
though I said I wasn’t when you asked me. It an’t 
of no consequence, mim, of course.” 

* You had better,” said the locksmith, who most 
devoutly wished that Barnaby’s raven was at Miggs’ 
ancles, * you had better get to bed at once then.” 

“Thanking you kindly, sir,” returned Miggs, “I 
couldn't take my rest in peace, nor fix my thoughts 
upon my prayers, otherways than that I knew mis- 
tress was comfortable in her bed this night; by 
rights she should have been there, hours ago. 

** You're talkative, mistress,” said Varden pulling 
off his great-coat, and looking at her askew. 

“Taking the hint, sir,” cried Miggs, with a flush- 
ed face, “and thanking you for it most kindly, I will 
make bold to say, that if I give offence by having 
consideration for my mistress, I do not ask your par- 
don, but am content to get myself into trouble and to 
be in suffering.” 

Here Mrs. Varden, who, with her countenance 
shrouded in a large nighteap, had been all this time 
intent upon the Protestant Mauual, looked round, 
and acknowledged Miggs’ championship by com- 
manding her to hold her tongue. 

Every little bone in Miggs’ throat and neck devel- 
oped itself with a spitefulness quite alarming, as she 
replied, “ Yes, mim, I will.” 

“ How do you find yourself now, my dear?” said 


| the locksmith, taking a chair near his wife (who had 


resumed her book), and rubbing his knees hard as he 
made the inquiry. 

“ You're very anxious to know, an’t you?” return- 
ed Mrs. Varden, with her eyes upon the print. 
“You, that have not been near me al/ day, and 
wouldn’t have been if I was dying!” 

“My dear Martha—” said Gabriel. 

Mrs. Varden turned over to the next page; and 
then went back again to the bottom line over leaf to 
be quite sure of the last words; and then went on 
reading with an appearance of the dee ye st interest 
and study. 
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** My dear Martha,” said the locksmith, “ how can 
you say such things, when you know you don’t mean 
them? If you were dying! Why, if there was any- 
thing serious the matter with you, Martha, should’nt 
I be in constant attendance upon you?” 

“Yes!” eried Mrs. Varden, bursting into tears, 
“ves, you would. I don’t doubt it, Varden. Cer- 
tainly you would, That's as much as to tell me 
that you would be hovering round me like a vulture, 
waiting till the breath was out of my body, that you 
might go and marry somebody else.” : 

Miggs groaned in sympathy—a little short groan, 
checked in its birth, and changed into acough. It 
seemed to say, “I can’t help it. It’s wrung from 
me by the dreadful brutality of that monster master.” 

* But you'll break my heart one of these days,” 
added Mrs. Varden, with more resignation, “and 
then we shal! both be happy. My only desire is to 
see Dolly comfortably settled, and when she is, you 
may settle me as soon as you like.”’ 

*Ah!” cried Miggas—and coughed again. 

Poor Gabriel twisted his wig about in silence for 
a long time, and then said mildly, “ Has Dolly gone 
to bed?” ; ‘ 

*“ Your master speaks to you,” said Mrs. Varden, 
looking sternly over her shoulder at Miss Miggs in 
walting. P 

“No, my dear, I 
locksmith. 

* Did you hear me, Miggs?” cried 
lady, stamping her foot upon the ground. 
beginning to despise me now, are you? 
exainple !” 

At this cruel rebuke, Migos, whose tears were al- 
ways ready, for large or small parties, on the shortest 
notice, and most unreasonable terms, fell a crying 
violently; holding both her hands tight upon her 
heart meanwhile, as if nothing else would prevent 
its splitting into small fragments. Mrs. Varden, who 
likewise possessed that faculty in high perfection, 
wept too, against Miggs; and with such effect that 
Miggs gave in after a time, and, except, for an ocea- 
sional sob, which seemed to threaten some remote 
intention of breaking out again, left her mistress in 
possession of the field. Her superiority being 
thoroughly asserted, that lady soon desisted like- 
wise, and fell into a quiet melancholy. 

Tie relief was so great, and the fatiguing occur- 
rences of last night so completely overpowered the 
locksmith, that he nodded in his chair, and would 
doubtless have slept there all night, but for the voice 
of Mrs. Varden, which, after a pause of some five 
minutes, awoke him with a start. 

“If I am ever,” said Mrs. V.—not scolding, but 
in a sort of monotonous remonstrance—* in spirits, 
if I am ever cheerful, if 1 am ever more than usually 
disposed to be talkative and comfortable, this is the 
way | am treated.” 

“Such spirits as you was in too, mim, but half an 
hour ago!”’ cried Miggs. “I never see such com- 
pany!” 

** Because,” said Mrs. Varden, ** because I never 
interfere or interrupt; because I never question where 
anybody comes or goes; because my whole mind and 
soul is bent on saving where I can save, and labour- 
ing in this house ;—therefore they try me as they 
do.” 

“ Martha,” urged the locksmith, endeavouring to 


spoke to you,” suggested the 


the obdurate 
* You are 
But this is 
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| look as wakefu! as possible, “what is it you com- 
plain of? I really came home with every wish and 
desire to be happy. I did, indeed.” 
| What do I complain of!” retorted his wife. “Is 
it a chilling thing to have one’s husband sulking and 
| falling asleep directly he comes home—to have him 
freezing all one’s warm-heartedness, and throwing 
cold water over the fireside? Is it natural, when | 
know he went out upon a matter in which I am as 
much interested as anybody can be, that I should 
wish to know all that has happened, or that he should 
tell me without my begging and praying him to do 
it? Is that nature, or is it not?” 

«1 am very sorry, Martha,” said the good-natured 
locksmith. “I was really afraid you were not dis- 
posed to talk pleasantly; I'll tell you everything; | 
shall only be too glad, my dear.” 

“No, Varden,” returned his wife, rising with dig- 
nity.—* I dare say—thank you. I’m nota child to 
be corrected one minute and petted the next—I’m a 
little too old for that, Varden. Miggs, carry th 
light. You ean be cheerful, Miggs, at least.” 

Miges, who, to this moment, had been in the very 
depths of compassionate despondency, passed in- 
stantly into the liveliest state conceivable, and toss- 
ing her head as she glanced towards the locksmith, 
bore off her mistress and the light together. 

** Now, who would think,” thought Varden, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and drawing his chair near th: 
fire, * that that woman could ever be pleasant and 
agreeable? And yet she can be. Well, well, all 
of us have our faults. I'll not be hard upon hers. 
We have been man and wife too long for that.” 

He dozed again—not the less pleasantly perhaps, 
for his hearty temper. While his eyes were closed, 
the door leading to the upper stairs was partially 
opened; and a head appeared, which, at sight ot 
him, hastily drew back again. 

* 1 wish,” murmured Gabriel, waking at the noise, 
and looking round the room, “I wish somebody 
would marry Miggs. But that’s impossible! | 
wonder whether there’s any madman alive, who 
would marry Miggs!” 

This was such a vast speculation that he fell int 
a doze again, and slept until the fire was quite burnt 
out. At last he roused himself; and having double- 
locked the street-door according to custom, and put 
the key in his pocket, went off to bed. ~ 

He had not left the room in darkness many min- 
utes, when the head again appeared, and Sim Tap- 
pertit entered, bearing in his hand a little lamp. 

** What the devil business has he to stop up so 
late!" muttered Sim, passing into the workshop, and 
setting itdown upon the forge, ‘ Here's half the 
night gone already. ‘There’s only one good that has 
ever come to me, out of this cursed old rusty me- 
chanical trade, and that’s this piece of ironmongery, 
upon my soul!” 

As he spoke, he drew from the right hand, or ra- 
ther right leg pocket of his smalls, a clumsy large- 
sized key, which he inserted cautiously in the lock 
his master had secured, and softly opened the door. 
That done, he replaced his piece of secret workman- 
ship in his pocket; and leaving the lamp burning, 
and closing the dogr carefully and without noise, 
stole out into the street—as little suspected by the 
locksmith in his sound, deep sleep, as by Barnaby 
himself in his phantom-haunted dreams. 
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CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER LXVIII.—Tue Docror’s Tare.* 


“It is now some fifteen years since,—if it wasn’t 
for O’Shaughnessy’s wrinkles, I could not believe it 
five,—we were quartered in Loughrea; there were, 
besides our regiment, the fiftieth and the seventy- 
third, and a troop or two of horse artillery, and the 
whole town was literally a barrack, and, as you may 
suppose, the pleasantest place imaginable. All the 
young ladies, and indeed all those that had got their 
brevet some years before, came flocking into the town, 
not knowing but the devil might persuade a raw en- 
sign or so to marry some of them. 

** Such dinner parties—such routs and balls—never 
were heard of west of Athlone. The gaieties were 
incessant; and if good feeling, plenty of claret, short 
whist, country dances, and kissing, could have done 
the thing, there wouldn’t have been a bachelor with 
a red coat for six miles around. 

“ You know the west, O’Mealey ; so I needn’t tell 
you what the Galway girls are like : fine, hearty, free- 
and-easy, talking, laughing devils; but as deep and 
as cute as a master in chancery,—ready for any fun 
or merriment; but always keeping a sly look out for 
a proposal or a tender acknowledgment, which— 
what between the heat of a ball-room, whiskey-ne- 
gus, white satin shoes, and a quarrel with your guar- 
dian—it’s ten to one you fall into before you’re a 
week in the same town with them. 

“As for the men, I don’t admire them so much; 
pleasant and cheerful enough, when they’re handi- 
capping the coat off your back, and your new tilbury 
for a spavined pony and a cotton umbrella,—but 
regular devils if you come to cross them the least in 
life; nothing but ten paces—three shots a piece—to 
begin and end with something like Roger de Cover- 
ly, when every one one has a pull at his neighbour. 


I'm not saying they're not agreeable, well-informed, | 


and mild in their habits; but they lean overmuch to 
corduroys and coroners’ inquests for one’s taste 
farther south. However, they’re a fine people, take 
them all in all; and if they were not interfered 
with, and their national customs invaded, with road- 
making, petty sessions, grand jury laws, and a stray 
commission now and then—they are capable of great 
things, and would astonish the world. 

* But, as | was saying, we were ordered to Lough- 
rea, after being fifteen months in detachments about 
Birr, Tullamore, Kilbeggan, and all that country; 
the change was indeed a delightful one; and we soon 
found ourselves the centre of the most marked and 
determined civilities. I told you they were wise 

* 1 cannot permit the reader to fall into the same 
blunder with regard to the worthy ** Maurice,” as my 
friend Charles O’ Malley has done. It is only fair to 
state that the Doctor, in the following tale, was hoax- 
ing the * Dragoon.”” A braver and a better fellow 
than Quill never existed: equally beloved by his 
brother officers, as delighted in for his convivial 
talents. His favorite amusement was to invent some 
story or adventure, in which, mixing up his own 
name with that of some friend or companion, the 
veracity of the whole was never questioned. Of this 
nature was the pedigree he devised in the last chap- 


ter to impose upon O’ Malley, who believed implicitly | 


all he told him. Harry Lorreguer. 
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| people in the west: this was their calculation: the 
ine—ours was the Roscommon militia—are here to- 
| day, there to-morrow; they may be flirting in Tra- 
lee this week, and fighting on the Tagus the next; 
not that there was any fighting there in those times, 
|but then there was always Nova Scotia and St. 
John’s, and a hundred other places that a Galway 
| young lady knew nothing about, except that people 
never came back from them. Now what good, what 
use was there in falling in love with them? mere 
transitory and passing pleasures that was. But as 
for us, there we were; if not in Kilkenny we were 
in Cork. Save cut and come again, no getting away 
under pretence of foreign service; no excuse for not 
marrying by any cruel pictures of the colonies, where 
|they make spatch cocks of the officers’ wives, and 
scrape their infant famiiies to death with a small 
tooth comb. In a word, my dear O’Mealey, we were 
ata high premium; and even O'Shaughnessy, with 
his red head and the legs you see, had his admirers 
—there now, don’t be angry, Dan,—the men, at least, 
were mighty partial to you. 
| Loughrea, if it was a pleasant, was a very ex- 
| pensive place. White gloves and car hire,—there 
| wasn’t a chaise in the town,—short whist, too, (God 
| forgive me if I wrong them, but I wonder were they 
|honest?) cost money; and as our popularity rose, 
our purses fell, till at length when the one was at 
| the flood, the other was something very like low 
| water. 


| Now, the Roscommon was a beautiful corps,— 


| no petty jealousies, no little squabbling among the 
| officers, no small spleen between the major’s wife 
and the paymaster’s sister,—all was amiable, kind, 
| brotherly, and affectionate. To proceed: I need only 
| mention one fine trait of them; no man ever refused 
| to endorse a brother officer’s bill—to think of asking 
‘the amount, or even the date, would be taken person 
ally ; and thus we went on mutually aiding and as 
sisting each other,—the colonel drawing on me, I on 
ithe major, the senior captain on the surgeon, and se 
on,—a regular cross-fire of ‘promises to pay,’ all 
stamped and regular. } 

“Not but that the system had its inconveniences 

—for sometimes an obstinate tailor or bootmaker 
would make a row for his money, and then we'd be 
| obliged to get up a little quarrel between the drawer 
and acceptor of the bill; they couldn't speak for 
some days; and a mutual friend to both would tell 
the creditor that the slightest imprudence on his part 
would lead to bloodshed; and the Lord help him !— 
if there was a duel—he’d be proved the whole cause 
| of it.” This, and twenty other plans were employed, 
and finally the matter would be left to arbitration 
among our brother officers; and, I need not say, they 
behaved like tramps. But notwithstanding all this, 
we were frequently hard pressed for cash; as the 
colonel said, ‘It’s a mighty expensive corps.” Our 
dress was costly, not that it had much lace and gold 
on it, but that what between falling on the road at 
night, shindies at mess, and other devilment, a coat 
lasted no time. Wine, too, was heavy on us; for, 
though we often changed our wine merchant, and 
rarely paid him, there was an awful consumption at 
the mess! 

«Now what I have mentioned may prepare you 
for the fact, that, before we were eight weeks in gar- 
|tison, Shaugh and myself, upon an accurate calcula- 
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tion of our conjoint finances, discovered that, except 
some vague promises of discounting here and there 
through the town, and seven and fourpence in specie, 
we were innocent of any pecuniary treasures. This 
was embarrassing; we had both embarked in several 
small schemes of pleasurable amusement,—had a 
couple of hunters each, a tandem, and a running ac- 
count—I think it galloped—at every shop in the 
town. 

“Let me pause for a moment here, O’Mealey, 
while I moralize a little in a strain | hope may bene- 
fit you. Have you ever considered—of course you 
have not, you're too young and unreflecting—how 
beautifully every climate and every soil possesses 
some one antidote or another to its own noxious in- 
fluences? The tropics have their succulent and 
juicy froots, cooling and refreshing: the northern 
latitudes have their beasts with fur and warm skins 
to keep out the frost-bites, and so it is in Ireland. 
Nowhere on the face of the habitable globe does a 
man contract such habits of small debt, and nowhere, 
Ill be sworn, can he so easily get out of any scrape 
concerning them. They have their tigers in the east, 
their antelopes in the south, their white bears in Nor- 
way, their buffaloes in America; but we have an 
animal in Ireland that beats them all hollow—a 
country attorney. 

** Now, let me introduce you to Mr. Matthew Do- 
nevan. Mat, as he was familiarly called by his nu- 
merous acquaintances, was a short, florid, rosy little 
gentleman of some four or five and forty, with a well 
curle | wig of the fairest imaginable auburn, the gen- 
tle w ive of the front locks, which played in infan- 
tine loveliness upon his little bullet forehead, con- 
trasting strongly enough with a cunning leer of his 
eye, and a certain nisi prius laugh, that, however it 
might please a client, rarely brought pleasurable 
feelings to his opponent in a cause. 

** Mat was a character in his way: deep, double, 
and tricky in every thing that concerned his profes- 
sion, he affected the gay fellow—liked a jolly dinner 
at Brown's hotel—would go twenty miles to see a 
steep'e chase and a coursing match,—bet with any 
one, when the odds were strong in his favour, with 
an easy indifference about money that made him seem, 
when winning, rather the victim of good luck than 
any thing else. Ashe kept a rather pleasant bache- 
lor’s house, and liked the military mach, we soon 
became acquainted. Upon him, therefore, for reasons 
I can’t explain, both our hopes reposed ; and Shaagh 
and myself at once agreed, that if Mat could not as- 
sist us in our distresses, the case was a bad one. 

* A pretty little epistle was aceordingly concocted, 
inviting the worthy attorney to a small dinner at five 
o'clock the next day, intimating that we were to be 

erfectly alone, and had a little business to discuss. 
True to the hour, Mat was there, and, as if instantly 
guessing that ours was no regular party of pleasure, 
his look, dress, and manner, were all in keeping with 
the occasion,—quiet, subdued, and searching. 


“When the claret had been superseded by the | 
whiskey, and the confidential hours were approach- | 


ing, by an adroit allusion to some heavy wager then 
ending, we brought our finances upon the tapis. 
“he thing was done beautifully; an easy adagio 
movement—no violent transition—but hang me if 
old Mat didn’t catch the matter at once. 
**Qh! it’s there ye are, captain,’ said he, with his 
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| peculiar grin; ‘two and sixpence in the pound, and 


no assets.’ 

«“*T he last is nearer the mark, my old boy,’ said 
Shaugh, blurting out the whole truth at once. — The 
wily attorney finished his tumbler slowly, as if giv- 
ing himself time for reflection, and then ‘smacking 
his lips in a preparatory manner, took a quick survey 
of the room with his piercing green eye. 

“+A very sweet mare of your’s, that little mouse- 
coloured one is, with the dip in the back, and sh: 
has a trifling curb—maybe it’s a spavin, indeed—in 
the near hind leg. You gave five and twenty for her 
now, I'll be bound ?” 

* Sixty guineas, as sure as my name’s Dan!’ said 
Shaugh, not at all pleased at the value put upon his 
hackney ; ‘and as to spavin or curb, I'll wager double 
the sum she has neither the slightest trace of one or 
the other.’ 

**T°ll not take the bet,’ s tid Mat, dryly ; - money's 
searce in these parts.” 

“This hit silenced us both; and our friend con- 
tinued: 

“*Then there’s the bay horse, a great strapping 
leggy beast he is for a tilbury; and the hunters, 
worth nothing here; they don’t know this country ;— 
them’s neat pistols ;—and the tilbury is not bad——' 

*¢Confound you!’ said I, losing all patience, * we 
didn’t ask you here to appraise our moveables; we 
want to raise the wind without that.’ 

“*] see—I perceive,’ said Mat, taking a pinch of 
snuff very leisurely as he spoke: ‘I see. Well, 
that is difficult—very difficult just now. T’ve mort- 
gaged every acre of ground in the two counties near 
us, and a sixpence more is not to be had that way. 
Are you lucky at the races v 

“+ Never win a sixpence.’ 

“* What can you do at whist!” 

«+ Revoke, and get cursed by my partner: devil a 
more.’ 

“*That’s mighty bad, for otherwise we might ar- 
range something for you. Well, I only see one 
thing for it; you must marry ;—a wife with some 
money will get you out of your present difficulties, 
and we'll manage that easy enough.’ 

** Come, Dan,’ said I, for Shaugh was dropping 
asleep, ‘cheer up, old fellow. Donevan has found 
the way to pull us throagh our misfortunes. A gir! 
with forty thousand pounds, the best cock shooting 
in Ireland; an old family, a eapital cellar, all await 
ye,—rouse up there !” 

**I'm convanient,’ said Shaugh, with a look in- 
tended to be knowing, but really very tipsy. 

***T didn’t say much for her personal attractions, 
captain,” said Mat; ‘nor, indeed, did I specify the 
exact sum; but Mrs. Rogers Dooley of Clonakilty 
might be a princess ? 

*** And so she shall be, Mat; the O’Shaughnessys 
were kings of Ennis in the time of Nero; and I’m 
oaly waiting for a trifle of money to revive the title. 
What’s her name?’ 

*** Mrs. Rogers Dooley.’ 

“* Here's her health, and long life to her; 

And may the devil cut the toes 
Of all her foes, 
That we may know them by their limping.’ 

“This benevolent wish uttered, Dan fell flat upon 
the hearth-rug, and was soon sound asleep. I must 
hasten on; so need only say that, before we parted 
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that night, Mat and myself had finished the half-gal- 
jon bottle of Loughrea whiskey, and concluded a 
treaty for the hand and fortune of Mrs. Rogers Doo- 
ley; he being guaranteed a very handsome per cent- 
age on the property, and the lady being reserved for 
choice between Dan and myself, which however I 
was determined should fall upon my more fortunate 
friend. : 

“The first object which presented itself to my 
aching senses the following morning, was a very 
spacious card of invitation from Mr. Jonas Malone, 
requesting me to favour him with the seductions of 
my society the next evening ata ball. At the bot- 
tom of which, in Mr. Donevan’s hand, I read :— 

** Dont’t fail; you know who is tobe there. I’ve 
not been idle since I saw you. Would the captain 
take twenty-five for the mare ?” 

“So far so good, thought I, as entering O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s quarters, I discovered him endeavouring to 
spell out his card, which however had no postscript. 
We soon agreed that Mat should have his price; so, 
sending a polite answer to the invitation, we des- 
patched a still more civil note to the attorney, and 
begged of him, as a weak mark of esteem, to accept 
the mouse-coloured mare as a present. 

“Here O’Shaughnessy sighed deeply, and even 
seemed affected by the souvenir. 

“Come, Dan, we did it all for the best. Oh! 
O’Mealey, he was a cunning fellow ;—but no matter. 
We went to the ball, and, to be sure, it was a great 
sight. ‘Two hundred and fifty souls, where there 
was not good room for the odd fifty; such laugh- 
ing, such squeezing, such pressing of hands and 
waists in the staircase! and then such a row and 
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plying her assiduously with negus during the lulls 
of the music. 

“Supper was at last announced, and enabled us 
to recrurt for new efforts; and so, after an awful 
consumption of fowl, pigeon-pie, ham, and brandied — 
cherries, Mrs. Rogers brightened up considerably, 
and professed her willingness to join the dancers. 
As for us, partly from exhaustion, partly to stimu- 
late our energies, and in some degree to drown re- 
flection, we drank deep, and when we reached the 
drawing-room, not only the agreeable guests them- 
selves, but even the furniture, the venerable chairs, 
and the stiff old sofa seemed performing ‘Sir Roger 
de Coverley.”. How we conducted ourselves till five 
in the morning, let our cramps confess; for we were 
both bed-ridden for ten days after; however, at last, 
Mrs. Rogers gave in; and, reclining gracefully upon 
a window-seat, pronounced it a most elegant party, 
and asked me to look for her shawl. While I peram- 
bulated the staircase with her bonnet on my head, 
and more wearing apparel than would stock a maga- 
zine, Shaugh was roaring himself hoarse, calling 
Mrs. Rogers’s coach. 

“*¢ Sure, captain,’ said the lady, with a tender leer, 
‘it’s only a chair.’ 

“** And here it is,’ said I, surveying a very portly- 
looking old sedan, newly painted and varnished, 
which blocked up half the hall. 

“You'll catch cold, my angel,’ said Shaugh, in 
a whisper, for he was coming it very strong by this; 
‘get into the cleair. Maurice, can’t you find those 
fellows,’ said he to me; for the chairmen had gone 
down stairs, and were making very merry among 
the servants. 





riot at the top,—four fiddles, a key bugle, and a 
bagpipe, playing, ‘ Haste to the wedding,’ amid the 
crash of refreshment trays, the tramp of feet, and the 
sounds of merriment on all sides !” 

“It’s only in Ireland, after all, people have fun: | 
id and young,—merry and morose, the gay and 
cross-grained—are crammed into a lively country | 
dance; and, ill-matched, ill-suited, go jigging away | 
together to the blast of a bad band, till their heads, | 
half turned by the noise, the heat, the novelty, and | 
the hubbub, they all get as tipsy as if they were 
really deep in liquor. | 

“ Then there is that particularly free-and-easy tone | 
in every one about; here go a couple capering dain- 
tily out of the ball-room to take a little fresh air on 
the stairs, where every step has its own separate 
jirtation party ; there, a riotous old gentleman, with 
a boarding-school girl for his partner, has plunged 
smack into a party at loo, upsetting cards and coun- | 
ters, and drawing down curses innumerable. Here 
are a merry knot round the refreshments, and well 
they may be; for the negus is strong punch, and 
the biscuit is tipsy cake,—and all this with a run- 
aing fire of good stories, jokes, and witticisms on all 
sides, in the laughter at which, even the droll-look- 
ing servants join as heartily as the rest. 

“We were not long in finding out Mrs. Rogers, 
who sat in the middle of a very high sofa, with her 
feet just touching the floor, She was short, fat, | 
wore her hair in a drop, had a species of shining | 
yellow skin, and a turned up nose, all of which were 
by no means prepossessing. Shaugh and myself 
were too hard-up to be particular, and so we invited 
her to dance alternately for two consecutive hours, 





“*She’s fast, now,’ said I, shutting the door to. 
‘Let us do the gallant thing, and carry her home 
ourselves.’ Shaugh thought this a great notion; 


| and, in a minute, we mounted the poles, and sal- 


lied forth, amid a great chorus of laughing from all 
the footmen, maids, and tea-boys that filled the 
passage. 

“*The big house, with the bow window and the 
pillars, captain,’ said a fellow, as we issued upon 
our journey. 

***T know it,’ said I. 
pass the square.’ 

*‘Isn’t she heavy ?” said Shaugh, as he meandered 


‘Turn to the left after you 


laecross the narrow streets with a sidelong motion, 


that must have suggested to our fair inside passen- 
ger some notions of a sea voyage. I truth, | must 
confess, her progress was rather 2 devious one; now 
zigzagging from side to side; now getting into a 
sharp trot, and then suddenly pulling up at a dead 
stop, or running the machine chuck against a wall, 
to enable us to stand still and gain breath. 

“*Which way, now?’ cried he, as we swung 
round the angle of the street, and entered the large 
market place; ‘I’m getting terribly tired.’ 

“* Never give in, Dan; think of Clonakilty, and 
the old lady herself,—and here I gave the chair a 
hoist that evidently astonished our fair friend, for a 
very imploring ery issued forth immediately after. 

“*To the right, quick step, forward —chorge!’ 
cried 1; and we set off at a brisk trot down a steep 
narrow lane. 
oe Here it is now—the light in the window; cheer 
up! 

“As I said this, we came shortly up to a fine 
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portly looking doorway, with great stone pillars and | Torrijos, and I pushed boldly forward in the direc. 
cornice. tion of the Alberche. 

**Make yourself at home, Maurice,’ said he; It was a strange thing, that although but two days 
‘bring her in;’ and so saying we pushed forward, | before, the roads we were then travelling had been 
for the door was open, and passed boldly into aj the line of retreat of the whole French army—yet 
great flagged hall, silent and cold, and dark as the | not a vestige of their equipment, nor a trace of their 


night itself, 


*** Are you sure we're right?’ said he. f | 
| soldier, some wounded or wearied man; nothing of 


*¢ All right,’ said I, * go a-head.’ 
“And so we did till we came in sight of a small | 
candle that burned dimly at a distance from us. 
**Make for the light,’ said 1; but just as I said | 


so, Shaugh slipped and fell flat on the flagway ; the | 


noise of his fall sent up a hundred echoes in the si- | 


lent building, and terrified us both dreadfully; and, 
fter a minute’s pause, by one consent, we turned | 


materiel had been left behind—in vain we searched 
each thicket by the way side for some straggling 


the kind was to be seen. Except the deeply rutted 
road torn by the heavy wheels of the artillery, and 
the white ashes of a wood fire, nothing marked their 
progress. 

Our journey was a lonely one. Not aman was 
to be met with—the houses stood untenanted, the 
doors lay open—no smoke wreathed from their ¢e- 


ud made for the door, falling almost at every step, | serted hearths—the peasantry had taken to the moun- 
id frightened out of our senses, we came tumbling | tains, and although the plains were yellow with th 


into the porch, and out into the street, and 
w breath till we reached the barracks. | 
let me return to Mrs. Rogers. The 
ly, who had passed an awful time since | 
ball, had just rallied out of a fainting fit | 

ok to our heels; so, after screaming and 

t, she at last managed to open the top | 

ir, and by dint of great exertions, suc-| 

in forcing the door, and at length freed her-| 

f from bondage. She was leisurely groping her | 
round it in the dark, when her lamentations 
being heard without, woke up the old sexton of the 


| 


chapel—for it was there we placed her—who, en- | 
tering cautiously with a light, no sooner caught a) 


’ f the great black sedan and the figure be-| 

le it, than he also took to his heels, and ran like | 

idiman to the priest’s house. 

*Come, your reverence, come, for the love of | 

marey! sure, didn’t I see him myself! O wirra, 
wirra!’ 

*** What is it, ye ould fool ? said M*Kenny. 

“It’s Father Con Doran, your reverence, that | 
was buried last week, and there he is up now, coffin | 
and all! saying a midnight mass as lively as ever.’ 

* Poor Mrs. Rogers, God help her! It was a try-| 
ing sight for her, when the priest and the two coad-| 
jutors, and the three little boys and the sexton, all | 
came in to lay her spirit; and the shock she received 
that night, they say, she never got over. 

“Need I say, my dear O’Mealey, that our ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Rogers was closed—the dear 
woman had a hard struggle for it afterwards—her 
character was assailed by all the elderly ladies in| 
Loughrea, for going off in our company, and her blue 
satin piped with scarlet, utterly ruined by a deluge | 
of holy water bestowed on her by the pious sexton. | 
It was in vain that she originated twenty different re- | 
ports to mystify the world—and even ten pounds 
spent in masses for the eternal repose of Father Con | 
Doran only increased the laughter this unfortunate 
affair gave rise to. As for us, we exchanged into | 
the Line, and foreign service took us out of the road | 
ef duns, debts, and devilment, and we soon reform- 
sd, and eschewed such low company. 


. > >. > > > > 


The day was breaking ere we separated, and amid 
the rich and fragant vapours that exhaled from the 
earth—the faint traces of sunlight dimly stealing, 
told of the morning. My two friends set out for 


ripe harvest, and the peach hung temptingly upon 
the trees, all was deserted and forsaken. I had of- 


| ten seen the blackened walls and broken rafters, the 
| traces of the wild revenge and reckless pillage of a 


retiring army. ‘The ruined castle, and the desecya- 
ted altar, are sad things to look upon—but somehow. 
a far heavier depression sunk into my heart as my 
eye ranged over the wide valleys and broad hills, al! 
redolent of comfort, of beauty, and of happiness, and 
yet not one man to say this is my home, these are 
my household gods—the birds carolled gaily in each 
leafy thicket, the bright stream sung merrily as it 
rippled through the rocks, the tall corn gently stirred 
by the breeze seemed to swell the concert of sweet 
sounds, but no human voice awoke the echoes there. 
It was as if the earth was speaking in thankfulness 


| to its Maker,—while man, ungrateful and unworthy 
/man, pursuing his ruthless path of devastation and 


destruction, had left no being to say,—* 1 thank the: 
for all these.’ 

The day was closing as we drew near the Alber- 
che, and came in sight of the watch-fires of the ene- 
my. Far as the eye could reach their columns 


| extended; but in the dim twilight nothing could be 


seen with accuracy, yet, from the position their ar- 
tillery oceupied, and the unceasing din of baggag« 
wagons and heavy carriages towards the rear, I came 
to the conclusion that a still further retreat was me- 
ditated. A picket of light cavalry were posted 
upon the river's bank, and seemed to watch with vigi- 
lance the approaches to the stream. 

Our bivouac was a dense copse of pine trees, ex- 
actly opposite to the French advanced posts, and 
there we passed the night—fortunately a calm and 
star-light one, for we dared not light fires, fearful of 
attracting attention. 

During the long hours, I lay patiently watching 
the movements of the enemy till the dark shadows 
hid all from my sight; and even then, as my ears 
caught the challenge of a sentry, or the footsteps of 
some officer in his round, my thoughts were rivetted 
upon them, and a hundred vague fancies as to the 


| future were based upon no stronger foundation than 
| the click of a firelock, or the low muttered song of a 


patrol. 

Towards morning I slept; and when day broke, 
my first glance was towards the river side; but the 
French were gone. Noiselessly, rapidly, like one 
man, that vast army had departed; and a dense 
column of dust towards the horizon alone marked 
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the long line of march where the martial legions were 


retreating. 


My mission was thus ended, and hastily te 


of the humble breakfast my friend Mike provide 


for me, I once more set out, and took the road to-| 


wards head-quarters. 


CHAPTER LXIX.—Tue Sxiamisu. 


For several months after the battle of Talavera 
my life presented nothing which I feei worth record- 
ing. Our good fortune seemed to have deserted us 
when our hopes were highest; for from the day of 
that splendid victory we began our retrogade move- 
ment upon Portugal. Pressed hard by overwhelm- 
ing masses of the enemy, we saw the fortresses of 
Cindad Rodrigo and Almeida fall successively into 
their hands. The Spaniards were defeated, wher- 
ever they ventured upon a battle; and our own troops, 


thinned by sickness and desertion, presented but a! 


shadow of that brilliant army which only a few 
months previous had followed the retiring French 
beyond the frontiers of Portugal. 

However willing I now am—and who is not?— 
to recognize the genius and foresight of that great 
man who then held the destinies of the Peninsula 
within his hands, I confess, at the time I speak of, I 
could ill comprehend and still less feel contented 
with the successive retreats our forces made, and 
while the words Torres Vedras brought nothing to 
my mind but the last resting place before embarka- 
tion, the sad fortunes of Corunna were now before 
me, and it was with a gloomy and desponding spirit 
I followed the routine of my daily duty. 

During these weary months, if my life was devoid 
of stirring interest or adventure, it was not profit- 
less. Constantly employed at the outposts, I be- 
came thoroughly inured to all the roughing of a 
soldier’s life, and learned in the best of schools that 
tacit obedience which alone can form the subordi- 
nate, or ultimately fit its possessor for command 
himself. 

Humble and unobtrusive as such a career must 
ever be, it was not without its occasional rewards. 
From General Crawford I more than once obtained 
most kind mention in his despatehes, and felt that I 
was not unknown or unnoticed by Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley himself. At that time, these testimonies, 
slight and passing as they were, contributed to the 
pride and glory of my existence; and, even now— 
shall I confess it!—when some gray hairs are ming- 
ling with the brown, and when my old dragoon 
swagger is taming down into a kind of half-pay 
shamble, I feel my heart warm at the recollection of 
them. 

Be it so: I care not who smiles at the avowal. 
I know of little better worth remembering as we 
grow old than what pleased us while we were young. 
With the memory of the kind words once spoken, 
come back the still kinder looks of those who spoke 
them ; and, better than all, that early feeling of bud- 
ding manhood, when there was neither fear nor dis- 
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on trusting, go on hoping to the last, who would 
shed tears for the by-gone teats of his youthful days, 
when the spirit that evoked them lived young and 
vivid gs before ? 

But to my story. “ While Ciudad Rodrigo stiil 
| held out against the besieging French, its battered 
| walls and breached ramparts sadly foretelling the 
| fate inevitably impending, we were ordered, together 
| with the sixteenth light dragoons, to proceed to Gal- 
| legos, to reinforce Crawford's division, then forming 
| a corps of observation upon Massena’s movements. 

“The position he occupied was a most command- 

| ing one—the crown of a long mountain ridge, stud- 

ded with pine, copse, and cork trees, presenting 
every facility for light infantry movements ; and here 
and there gently sloping towards the plain, offering 
a field for cavalry maneuvres. Beneath in the vast 
plain, were encamped the dark legions of France, 
their heavy siege artillery planted against the doom- 
ed fortress, while clouds of their cavalry caracolled 
proudly before us, as if in taunting sarcasm at our 
inactivity. 

“ Every artifice which his natural cunning could 
suggest, every taunt a Frenchman’s vocabulary con- 
tains, had been used by Massena to induce Sir Ar- 

'thur Wellesley to come to the assistance of the 
beleaguered fortress, but in vain. In vain he relax- 
ed the energy of the siege, and affected carelessness : 
in vain he asserted in his proclamations that the En- 
glish were either afraid, or else traitors to their al- 
lies. The mind of him he thus assailed was neither 
accessible to menace nor to sareasm. Patiently 
abiding his time, he watched the progress of events, 
and provided for that future which was to crown his 
country’s arms with success, and himself with un- 
dying glory. 

“Of a far different mettle was the general formed, 
under whose orders we were now placed. Hot, pas- 
sionate, and impetuous, relying upon bold and head- 
long heroism, rather than upon cool judgment and 
well-matured plans, Crawford felt in war all the as- 
perity and bitterness of a personal conflict. Ill 
brooking the insulting tone of the wily Frenchman, 
he thirsted for any occasion of a battle; and his proud 
spirit chafed against the colder counsels of his su- 
pe rior. 

“On the very morning we joined, the pickets 
brought in the intelligence that the French patrols 
were nightly in the habit of visiting the villages at 
the outposts, and committing every species of cruel 
indignity upon the wretched inhabitants. Fired at 
this daring insult, our general resolved to cut them 
off, and formed two ambuscades for the purpose. 

**Six squadrons of the fourteenth were despatched 
to Villa del Puerco, three of the sixteenth to Bagu- 
etto, while some companies of the ninety-fifth, and 
the cagadores, supported by artillery, were ordered 
to hold themselves in reserve, for the enemy were in 
force at no great distance from us. 

“The morning was just breaking, as an aid-de- 
camp galloped up with the intelligence that the 
French had been seen near the Villa del Puerco; a 
body of infantry and some cavalry having crossed 
the plain, and disappeared in that direction. While 
our colonel was forming us, with the intention of 





trust. ‘Alas! these are the things, and not weak | getting between them and their main body, the tramp 
eyes and tottering limbs, which form the burden of | of horses was heard in the wood behind, and ina few 
old age. Oh! if we could only go on believing, go | moments two officers rode up. The foremost, who 
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was a short stoutly built man of about forty, with a 
bronzed face, and eye of piercing black, shouted out 
as we wheeled into colamn:— 

***Halt there! why, where the devil are you 
ing? that’s your ground.’ So saying, and pointing 
straight towards the village with his hand, he would 
not listen to our colonel’s explanation that several 
stone fences and enclosures would interfere with ca- 
valry movements, but added,— 

*** Forward, I say; proceed.’ 

** Unfortunately, the nature of the ground separa- 
ted our squadron, as the colonel anticipated ; and, 
although we came on at a topping pace, the French 
had time to form in square upon a hill to await us, 
and when we charged they stood firmly, and, firing 


go- 


with a low and steady aim, several of our troopers | 


fell. As we wheeled round we found ourselves ex- 


actly in front of their cavalry coming out of Baguil- | 


les; so dashing straight at them, we revenged our- 


selves for our first repulse, by capturing twenty-nine | 


mers, and wounding several others. 

* The 
ken; and Colonel Talbot rode boldly up with 
lrons of the fourteenth; 


prs 
five 
qu 1 

me with 
nel fell mortally wounded and fourteen of his troopers 
ind him. ‘Twice we rode round the square seek- 


aro 


ing for aweak point, but in vain} the gallant French- | 


man who commanded, Captain Guache, stood fear- 
lessly amid Lis brave followers, and we could hear 
him as he called out from time to time, 
60st ca, mes enfans ' bien fait, mes Renee 
*And at length they made their retreat, 
while we returned to the camp, leaving thirty-two 
troopers and our brave colonel dead upon the field in 


this disastrous affair.” 
> *. > 


” 


good 


. * * + 


“The repulse we had met with, so contrary to all 
our hopes and expectations, made that a most gloomy 
day to all of us. The brave fellows we had left be- 
hind us, the taunting cheers of the Fre neh infantry, 
unbroken ranks against which we rode time after 
time in vain, never left our minds: and a sense of 
shame of what might be thought of us at head-quar- 
ters, rendered the reflection still more painful. 

* Our bivouac, notw ithstanding all ourefforts, was 
i, when the moon rose, some drops of 
heavy rain falling at intervals, in the still, unruffled 
air, threatened a night of storm; gradually the sky 
srew darker and darker, the clouds hung nearer to 
the earth, and a dense thick f dark mist 
shrouded every object; the heavy cannonade of the 
was stilled, nothing betrayed that a vast army 
was encamped near us, their bivouac fires were even 
imperceptible, and the only sound we heard was the 
great bell of Ciudad Rodrigo as it struck the hour, 
and seemed in the mournful cadence of its chime like 
the knell of the doomed citadel. 

* The patrol which I commanded had to visit on 
its rounds the most advanced post of our position. 
This was a small! farm house, which, standing upon 
a little rising ledge of ground, was separated from 
the French lines by a little stream tributary to the 
Aguada: a party of the fourteenth were picketed 
here, and beneath them, in the valley, scarce five 
hundred yards distant, was the detachment of cuir- 
assiers which formed the French outpost. As we 
neared our picket, the deep voice of the sentry chal- 


the 


a Sad one; an 


mass o 


Sslevt 


French infantry were, however, still unbro- | 


but the charge, presse d 
- | 
all its gallantry, failed also, and the colo- | 
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lenged us, and, while all else was silent as the grave, 
we could hear from the opposite side the merry 
chorus of a French chanson,—a voice with its clatter- 
ing accompaniment of glasses, as some gay compani- 
ons were making merry together. 

Within the little hut which contained our fellows, 
the scene was a different one; the three officers who 
commanded sat moodily over a wretched fire of wet 
wood, a solitary candle dimly lighted the dismantled 
room, where a table but ill supplied with cheer stood 
unminded and uncared for. 

* Well, O'Malley,” cried Baker, as I came in, 
“what is the knight about, and what’s Crawford for 
next?” 
| ** We hear,” cried another, * that he means to give 
battle to-morrow, but surely Sir Arthur’s orders are 
| positive enough. Gordon himself told me that he 
was forbid to fight beyond the Coa, but to retreat at 
the first advance of the enemy.” 

* I'm afraid,” replied I, * that retreating is his last 
| thought just now. Ammunition has just been served 
out, and I know the horse artillery have orders to be 
in readiness by daybreak.” 

* All right,” said Hampden, with a half bitter 
tone. * Nothing like going through it. If he is to 
be brought to court-martial for disobedience, he’|! 
take good care we shan’t be there to see it.” 

“ Why, the French are fifty-thousand strong,” 
said Baker. 

“Look there!—what does that mean now !— 
That's a signal from the town.” As he spoke a 
rocket of great brillianey shot up into the sky, and 
bursting at length, fell in millions of red lustrous 
sparks on every side; showing forth the tall fortress 
and the encamped army round it, with all the clear- 
ness of noonday. It was a most splendid sight; and, 
though the next moment all was dark as before, we 
gazed still fixedly into the gloomy distance; strain- 
ing our eyes to observe what was hid from our view 
for ever. 

That must be a signal, 





- repeated Baker. 
Jegad! if Crawford sees it, he'll interpret it as 


I trust he’s asleep by this 
o6 By-the-bye, O’ Malle y, 
at work in the trenches? 
towards the south- 


~ason for fighting. 
time,” said Hampden. 
did you see the fellows 
How beautifully clear it was 
ward !”” 

* Yes, I remarked that! and what surprised me 
was, the openness of their position in that direction. 
Towards the San Benito mole, I could not see a 
man.” 

“Ah! they'll not attack on that side—but if we 
really are—— 

“Stay, Hampden,” said I, interrupting; “a 
thought has just struck me. At sunset I saw through 
my telescope the French engineers marking with 
their white tape the line of a new entrenchment in 
that quarter. Would it not be a glorious thing to 
move the tape, and bring the fellows under the fire 
of San Benito t” 

* By Jove, O'Malley, that is a thought worth a 
troop to you. r 

* Far more likely to forward his promotion in the 
next world than in this,” said Baker, smiling. 

sy no means,” added I; “I marked the ground 
this evening, and have it perfeetly in my mind. If 
we were to foilow the bend of the river, I'l] be bound 
to come right upon the spot: by nearing the fortress, 
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we'll escape the sentries; and all this portion is open 
to us.” 
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“And spare a little for me,” said Hampden 


‘* How it does rain. If one didn’t expect to be water- 


The project thus loosely thrown out was now dis-| proofed before morning, they really would’nt go out 


cussed in all its bearings. 
presented were combatted so much to our own satis- 
faction, that at last its very facility damped our ar- 
dour. Meanwhile the night wore on, and the storm 
of rain so long impending, began to descend in very | 
torrents : hissing along the parched ground, it rose | 
ina mist, while overhead the heavy thunder rolled in | 
long unbroken peals, the crazy los threatened to | 
give way at each moment, and the whole building | 
trembled to its foundations. 

* Pass the brandy down here, Hampden, and 
thank your stars you're where youare. Eh, O’Mal- 
ley! You'll defer your trip to San Benito for finer 
weather ?”’ 

“Why, in good earnest,” said Hampden, * I'd 
rather begin my engineering at a more favourable 
season; but if O’Malley’s for it 

** And O’ Malley is for it,” said I suddenly. 

“Then faith I'm not the man to baulk his fancy ; | 
and as Crawford is :o bent upon fighting to-morrow, 
it don’t make much difference. Is it a bargain?” 

«It is, here’s my hand on it.” 

** Come, come, boys; I'll have none of this; we've 
been prettily cut up this morning already. You shall 
not go upon this foolish excursion.” 

*Confound it, old fellow, it’s all very well for) 
you to talk, with the majority before you next step ; 
but here we are, if peace came to-morrow, scarcely 
better than when we left England. No, no, if O’Mal- 
ley’s ready, and I see he is so before me—what have | 
you got there ?”’ 

“Oh! I see; that’s our tape line; capital fun, by 
George; the worst of it is, they’ll make us colonels 
of engineers.” 

‘Now then, what’s your plan—on foot, o 
mounted ?”’ 

** Mounted, and for this reason: the country is all 
open; if we are to have a run for it, our thorough- 
breds ought to distance them ; and, as we must ex- 
pect to pass some of their sentries, our only chance 
is on horseback.” 

“My mind is relieved of a great load,” said 
Hampden; ‘ I was trembling in my skin, lest you 
should make it a walking party. Ill do anything 
you like in the saddle, from robbing the mail to cut- 
ting out a frigate; but I never was much of a foot- 

” 





| 
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* Well, Mike,”’ said I, as I returned fo the room 
with my trusty follower, “are the cattle to be de- 
pended on?” 

“If we had a snaffle in Malachi Daly’s mouth, 
(my brown horse) I'd be afeard of nothing, sir; but 
if it comes to fencing with that cruel bit—but sure, 
you’ve a light hand, and let him have his head if it’s 
a wall.”’ 

““ By Jove, he thinks it a fox-chase !”’ said Hamp- 
den. 

‘“«Tsn’t it the same, sir?’ said Mike, with a seri- 
ousness that made the whole party smile. 

“ Well, 1 hope we shall not be earthed, any way,” 
said I. * Now the next thing is, who has a lantern? 
—ah! the very thing, nothing better. Look to your 
pistols,4Hampden; and Mike, here’s a glass of grog 
for you; we'll want you. And now, one buinper 


for good luck. Eh, Baker, won't you pledge us!” 


| is no ceremony between us. 


Whatever difficulties it | such aveather.”’ 


While I busied myself in arranging my few prepa- 
rations, Hampden proceeded gravely to inform Mike 
that we were going to the assistance of the besieged 
fortress, which could not possibly go on without us. 

“Tare and ages,” said Mike; “that’s mighty 
quare ; and the blue rocket was a letter of invitation, 
I suppose.” 

” Icactly,” said Hampden; “and you see there 
We'll just drop in, in 
the evening, in a friendly way.” 

** Well, then, upon my conscience, I'd wait, if I 
was you, till the family wasn’t in confusion. They 
have enough on their hands just now.” 

** So you'll not be persuaded,” said Baker. ‘Well, 
I frankly tell you, that come what will of it, as your 


| senior officer, Ill report you to-morrow. I’ll not risk 
| myself for any such hair-brained expeditions.” 


** A mighty pleasant look-out for me,”’ said Mike ; 
“if I’m not shot to-night, still I may be flogged in 
the morning.” 

This speech once more threw us into a hearty fit 
of laughter, amid which we took leave of our friends 
and set forth upon our way. 


CHAPTER LXX.—true Lines oF C1IvDAD RODRIGO. 


Tue small twinkling lights which shone from the 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo, were our only guide as 
we issued forth upon our perilous expedition. The 


| storm raged, if possible, even more violently than 


before ; and gusts of wind swept along the ground 
with the force of a hurricane; so that, at first, our 
horses could scarcely face the tempest. Our path 
lay along the little stream for a considerable way ; 
after which, fording the rivulet, we entered upon the 
open plain; taking care to avoid the French outpost 
in the extreme left, which was marked by a bivouac 
fire, burning under the heavy down-pour of rain, and 
looking larger through the dim atmosphere around 
it. 

I rode foremost followed closely by Hampden and 
Mike ; not a word was spoken after we crossed the 
stream. Our plan was, if challenged by a patrol, 
to reply in French, and press on; so small a party 
could never suggest the idea of attack ; and we hoped 
in this manner to escape. 

The violence of the storm was such, that many of 
our precautions as to silence were quite unnecessary ; 
and we had advanced to a considerable extent into 
the plain, before any appearance of the encampment 
struck us. At length, on mounting a little rising 
ground, we perceived several fires stretching far away 
to the northward ; while still to our left, there blazed 
one larger and brighter than the others. We now 
found that we had not outflanked their position as we 
intended, and learning, from the situation of the fires, 
that we were still only at the outposts, we pressed 
sharply forward, directing our course by the twin 
stars that shone from the fortress. 

*Tlow heavy the ground is here!” whispered 
sunk above the fetlocks ; “* we 


. 


Hampden, as our horses 
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had better stretch away to the right, the rise of the 
hill will favour us.”’ 

“Hark!” said I: “did you not hear something ? | 
pull up; silence now ; yes, there they come. It’s a | 
patrol; I hear their tramp.” As I spoke, the mea- | 
sured tread of infantry was heard above the storm, 
and soon after a lantern was seen coming along the 
causeway near us. The column passed within a 
few yards of where we stood. I could even recog- | 
nise the black covering of the shakos as the light fell 
onthem. * Let us follow them,” whispered I; and 
the next moment we fell in upon their track, holding 
our cattle well in hand, and ready to start at a mo- 
ment. 

“* Qui est la 2” a sentry demanded. 

“ La deuxieme division,” cried a hoarse voice. 

* Halte la! le consigne 2” 

“* Wagram!’ repeated the same voice as before, 
while his party resumed their march; and the next 
moment the patrol was again upon his post, silent 
and motionless as before. 

* En avant, Messieurs!"’ said I aloud, as soon as 
the infantry had proceeded some distance; * en 
avant !—(Qui est la?’ demanded the sentry, as we 
came along at a sharp trot. 

“ Letat-major, Wagram,” responded I, pressing | 
on without drawing rein; and ina moment we had 
regained our former position behind the infantry. 
We had scarcely time to congratulate ourselves upon 
the success of our scheme, when a tremendous clat- 
tering noise in front, mingled with the galloping of | 
horses and the cracking of whips announced the ap- 
proach of the artillery as they came along by a nar- 
row road which bisected our path : and as they pass- 
ed between us and the column, we could hear the 
muttered sentences of the drivers, cursing the unsea- 
sonable time for an attack, and swearing at their cat- 
tle in no measured tones. 

* Did you hear that ?’’ whispered Hampden; “ the 
battery is about to be directed against the San Benito, 
which must be far away to the left. I heard one of 
the troop saying that they were to open their fire at 
daybreak.” 

* All right now,” said I, “ look there.” 

From the hill we now stood upon, a range of lan- 
terns was distinctly visible, stretching away for 
nearly half a mile. 

“There are the trenches: they must be at work, 
too; see how the lights are moving from place to 
place! Straight now: forward!” 

So saying, I pressed my horse boldly on. 

We had not proceeded many minutes, when the 
sounds of galloping were heard coming along behind 
us. 

« To the right, inthe hollow,” cried I: * be still.” 

Scarcely had we moved off, when several horse- 
men galloped up, and, drawing their reins to breathe 
their horses up the hill, we could hear their voices as 
they conversed together. 

In the few broken words we could catch, we guess- 
ed that the attack upon San Benito was only a feint 
to induce Crawford to hold his position, while the 
French, marching upon his flank and front, were to 
attack him with overwhelming masses, and crush 
him. 

**You hear what's in store for us, O'Malley,” 
whispered Hampden. “I think we could not possi- 
bly do better than hasten back with the intelligence.” 
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“We must not forget what we came for, first,” 
said I; and the next moment we were following the 
horsemen, who, from their helmets, seemed horse ar- 
tillery officers. 

The pace our guides rode at showed us that they 
knew their ground. We passed several sentries, 
muttering something at each time, and seeming as 
if only anxious to keep up with our party. 

«“ They've halted,” said I. ** Now to the left there : 
gently here, for we must be in the midst of their 
lines. Ha! I knew we were right; see there!” 

Before us, now, at a few hundred yards, we could 
perceive a number of men engaged upon the field. 
Lights were moving from place to place rapidly, 
while immediately in front a strong picket of cavalry 


| were halted. 


“By Jove, there’s sharp work of it to-night,” 
whispered Hampden; * they do intend to surprise us 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Gently now, to the left,”’ said I; as cautiously 


| skirting the little hill, I kept my eye firmly fixed 


upon the watch-fire. 

The storm, which for some time had abated con- 
siderably, was now nearly quelled, and the moon 
again peeped forth amid masses of black and watery 
clouds. 

** What good fortune for us!’’ thought I, at this 
moment, as I surveyed the plain before me. 

«1 say, O'Malley, what are those fellows at yon- 
der, where the blue light is burning ?”’ 

“Ah! the very people we want; these are the 
sappers. Now for it! that’s our ground: we'll soon 
come upon their track now.” 

We pressed rapidly forward, passing an infantry 
party as we went. The blue light was scarcely a 
hundred yards off: we could even hear the shouting 
of the officers to their men in their trenches, when 


| suddenly my horse came down upon his head, and, 


rolling over, crushed me to the earth. 

** Not hurt, my boy,” cried I, in a subdued tone, 
as Hampden jumped down beside me. 

It was the angle of a trench I had fallen into; and 


|though both my horse and myself felt stunned for 


the moment, we rallied the next minute. 

‘Here is the very spot,’’ said I: “ now, Mike, 
catch the bridles and follow us closely.” 

Guiding ourselves along the edge of the trench, 
we crept stealthily forward ; the only watch-fire near, 
was where the engineer party was halted, and our 
object was to get outside of this. 

** My turn, this time,”’ said Hampden, as he trip- 
ped suddenly, and fell head foremost upon the 
grass. 

As L assisted him to rise, something caught upon 
my ankle, and, on stooping, I found it was a cord 
pegged fast into the ground, and lying only a few 
inches above it. 

* Now steady! see here; this is their working 
line: pass your hand along it there, and let us fol- 
low it out.”” 

While Hampden accordingly crept along on one 
side, I tracked the cord upon the other; here I found 
it terminating upon a small mound, where probably 
some battery was to be erected. I accordingly ga- 
thered it carefully up, and was returning towards my 
friend, when what was my horror to hear Mike’s 
voice, conversing as it seemed to me, with some one 
in French. 
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almost in my mouth as I listened. 

* Qui etes vous donc, mon ami 2” inquired a hoarse 
deep voice, a few yards off. 

* Bon cheval, bon beast, sacre nom de Dieu! A 
hearty burst of laughter prevented my hearing the 
conclusion of Mike’s French. . ° 

I now crept forward upor my hands and knees, till 
I could catch the dark outline of the horses, one hand 
fixed upon my pistol trigger, and my sword drawn 
in the other. Meanwhile the dialogue continued. 

“Vous etes d’ Alsace, n'est ce pas 2”’ asked the French- 
man, kindly supposing that Mike’s French savoured 
of Strasburg. 

* Oh, blessed Virgin! av’ I might shoot him,” was 
the muttered reply. 

Before I had time to see the effect of the last 
speech, I pressed forward with a bold spring, and 
felled the Frenchman to the earth; my hand had 
scarcely pressed his mouth, when Hampden was be- 
side me. Snatching up the pistol I let fall, he held 
it to the man’s chest, and commanded him to be si- 
leat. ‘To unfasten his girdle, and bind the French- 
man’s hands behind him was the work of a moment ; 
and as the sharp click of the pistol-cock seemed to 
calm his efforts to escape, we soon succeeded in fast- 
ening a handkerchief tight across his mouth, and, 
the next minute, he was placed behind Mike's sad- 
dle, firmly attached to this worthy individual by his 
sword belt. 

“ Now, a clear run home for it, and a fair start,’’ 
said Hampden, as he sprung into the saddle. 

“ Now then for it,” I replied; as, turning my 
horse’s head towards our lines, I dashed madly 
forward. ; 

The moon was again obscured, but still the dark 
outline of the hill which formed our encampment was 
discernibie on the horizon. Riding side by side, on 
we hurried; now splashing through the deep and 
wet marshes, now plunging through small streams. 
Our horses were high in mettle, and we spared them 
not; by taking a wide defour we had outflanked the 
French pickets, and were almost out of all risk, when 
suddenly, on coming to the verge of a rather steep 
hill, we perceived beneath us a strong cavalry picket 
standing around a watch-fire : their horses were ready 
saddled, the men accoutred and quite prepared for 
the field. While we conversed together in whispers 
as to the course to follow, our deliberations wer 
very rapidly cut short. The French prisoner, who 
hitherto had given neither trouble nor resistance, had 
managed to free his mouth from the encumbrance of 
the handkerchief; and, as we stood quietly discuss- 
ing our plans, with one tremendous effort he endea- 
voured to hurl himself and Mike from the saddle : 
shouting out as he did so,— 

“4 moi camarades: sauvez mot 


rhb 


Hampden’s pistol leaped from the holster as he | 


spoke, and, levelling it with a deadly aim, he pulled 
the trigger, but I threw up his arm, and the ball 
assed high above his head. To have killed the 
Prenton would have been to lose my faithful 
follower, who struggled manfully with his adver- 
sary, and, at length, by throwing himself flatly for- 
ward upon the mane of his horse, completely disabled 
May, 1841.—Musevm. 15 
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I stood fixed to the spot, my very heart beating| him. Meanwhile, the picket had sprang to their 
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| saddles, and looked wildly about on every side. 

| Not a moment was to be lost; so, turning our 
‘horses* heads towards the plain, away we went. 
| One loud cheer announced to us that we had been 
seen, and the next instant the clash of the pursuing 
cavalry was heard behind us. It was now entirely 
a question of speed, and little need we have feared, 
had Mike’s horse not been doubly weighted. How- 
ever, as we still had considerably the start, and the 


| gray dawn of day enabled us to see the ground, the 


odds were in our favour. * Never let your horse’s 


| head go,’ was my often repeated direction to Mike, 
}as he spurred with all the desperation of madness. 


Already the low meadow land was in sight which 
flanked the stream we had crossed in the inorning; 
but, unfortunately, the heavy rains had swollen it 
now to a considerable depth, and the muddy current, 
choked with branches of trees and great stones, was 
hurrying down like a torrent. “Take the river: 
never flinch it,” was my cry to my companions, as 
I turned my head and saw a French dragoon, fol- 
lowed by two others gaining rapidly upon us. As 
I spoke, Mike dashed in, followed by Hampden, 
and the same moment the sharp ring of a carabine 
whizzed past me. To take off the pursuit from the 
others, I now wheeled my horse suddenly round, as 
if I feared to take the stream, and dashed along by 
the river’s bank. 

Beneath me, in the foaming current, the two 


| horsemen laboured; now stemming .the rush of 


water, now reeling almost beneath. A sharp cry 
burst from Mike as I looked; and I saw the poor 
fellow bend nearly to his saddle. I could see no 
more, for the chase was now hot upon myself; be- 
hind me rode a French dragoon, his carabine pressed 
tightly to his side, ready to fire as he pressed on in 
pursuit. I had but one chance; so, drawing my 
pistol, I wheeled suddenly on my saddle, and fired 
straight at him. The Frenchman fell, while a regu- 
lar volley from his party rung around me; one ball 
striking my horse, and another lodging in the pom- 
mel of my saddle. The noble animal reeled nearly 
to the earth, but as if rallying for a last effort, sprung 
forward with renewed energy, and plunged boldly 
into the river. 

For a moment, so sudden was my leap, my pur- 
suer lost sight of me; but the bank being somewhat 
steep, the efforts of my horse to climb again, dis- 
covered me, and, before I reached the field, two pis- 
tol balls took effect upon me; one slightly grazed 
my side, but my bridle arm was broke by the other, 
and my hand fell motionless to my side. A cheer 
of defiance was, however, my reply, as I turned 
round in my saddle, and the next moment, I was far 


| beyond the range of their fire. 


Not a man durst follow, and the last sight I had 
of them was the dismounted group who stood around 
their dead comrade; before me, rode Hampden and 
Mike still at top speed and never turning their heads 
backwards. I hastened after them; but my poor 
wounded horse, nearly ham-strung by the shot, be- 
came dead lame; and it was past day-break ere I 
reached the first outposts of our lines. 
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Cuaprer LXXI.—Tue Doctor. 


*“Anp his wound? Is it a serious one?” said a 
round full voice, as the doctor left my room, at the 
conclusion of his visit. 

“ No, sir; a fractured bone is the worst of it; the 
bullet grazed, but did not cut the artery; and as—” 

** Well, how soon wil] he be about again?” 

“In a few weeks, if no fever sets it.” 

“There is no objection to my seeing him !—a few 
minutes only—I shall be cautious.” So saying, 
and, as it seemed to me, without waiting for a reply, 
the door was opened by an aid-de-camp, who, an- 
nouneing General Crawford, closed it again and 
withdrew. 

The first glance I threw upon the General ena- 
bled me to recognise the officer who on the previous 
morning had rode up to the picket and given us 
the orders to charge. I essayed to rise a little as he 
came forward, but he motioned me with his hand to 
lie still, while, placing a chair close beside my bed, 
he sat down. 

“Very sorry for your mishap, sir; but glad it is 
no worse. Moreton says that nothing of conse- 
quence is injured: there, you mustn't speak except 
Task you. Hampden has told me every thing ne- 
cessary; at least, as far as he knew. Is it your 
opinion, also, that any movement is in contempla- 
tion? and from what circumstance ?”’ 

I immediately explained, and, as briefly as I was 
able, the reasons for suspecting such, with which 
he seemed quite satisfied. I detailed the various 
changes in the positions of the troops that were tak- 
ing place during the night, the march of the artillery, 
and the strong bodies of cavalry that were posted in 
reserve along the river. 

“Very well, sir; theyll not move; your prisoner, 
sir, quarter-master of an infantry battalion, says not, 
also. Yours was a bold stroke, but could not pos- 
sibly have been of service, and the best thing I can 
do for you is not to mention it; a court-martial is 
but a poor recompense fora gun-shot wound. Mean- 
while, when this blows over, I’ll appoint you on my 
personal staff. There, not a word, I beg; and now 
good-by.”’ 

So saying, and waving me an adieu, with his hand, 
the gallant veteran withdrew before I could express 
my gratitude for his kindness. 

I had little time for reflecting over my past adven- 
ture, such numbers of my brother officers poured in 
upon me. All the doctor’s cautions respecting quiet- 
ness and rest were disregarded, and a perfect Teves 
sat the entire morning in my bed-room. I was de- 
lighted to learn that Mike’s wound, though painful 
at the moment, was of no consequence, and indeed, 
Hampden, who escaped both steel and shot, was the 
worst off amongst us: his plunge in the river having 
brought on an ague he had laboured under years be- 
fore. 

“The illustrious Maurice has been twice here 
this morning, but they wouldn’t admit him. Your 
Scotch physician is afraid of his Irish confrere, and 
they had a rare set-to, about Galen and Hippocrates, 
outside,” said Baker. 

** By-the-bye,”’ said another, “ did 
Sparks looked when Quill joined us? 


you see how 
ead, I never 
saw a fellow in such a fright; he reddened up, then 
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grew pale, turned his back, and slunk away at the 
very first moment.” 

« Yes, I remember it. We must find out the rea- 
son; for Maurice, depend upon it, has been hoaxing 
the poor fellow.” a 

* Well, O'Malley,” growled out the senior major, 
* You certainly did give Hampden a benefit. He'd 
not trust himself in such company again, and begad, 
he says, the man is as bad as the master. That 
fellow of yours never let go his prisoner till he 
reached the Quarter Sunnah, and they were both 
bathed in blood by that time.” 

** Poor Mike, we must do something for him.” 

“Oh! he’s as happy as a king. Maurice has 
been in to see him, and they’ve had a long chat 
about Ireland, and all the national pastimes of whis- 
| key drinking and smashing skulls: my very temples 
| ache at the recollection.” 

‘Is Mr. O’Meally at home?” said a very rich 
Cork accent, as the well-known and most droll fea- 
tures of Dr. Maurice Quill appeared at the door. 

**Come in, Maurice,” said the major; “and for 
heaven’s sake behave properly. The poor fellow 
must not have a row about his bed-side.”’ 

“A row,a row! Upon my conscience, it is little 


you knew about a row, and there’s worse things 
} : g 





going than a row.’ 

*“ Which leg is it?’’ 

“It’s an arm, doctor, I’m happy to say.” 

“ Not your punch hand, I hope. No; all’s right. 
A neat fellow you have for a servant, that Mickey 
Free. I was asking him about a townsman of his 
own—one Tim Delany—the very cut of himself; 
the best servant I ever had. I never could make 
out what became of him. Old Hobson of the nine- 
ty-fifth gave him to me, saying, ‘There, he’s for 
you, Maurice, and a bigger. thief and a greater 
blackguard there’s not in the sixtieth.’ 

“*Strong words,’ said I. 

*** And true,” said he, ‘he’d steal your molar tooth 
while you were laughing at him.’ 

***Let me have him, and try my hand on him any 
way. I’ve got no one just now. Any thing is better 
than nothing.’ 

“Well, I took Tim, and sending for him to my 
room, I locked the door, and, sitting down gravely 
before him, explained, in a few words, that I was 
quite aware of his little propensities. 

“* Now,” said I, ‘if you like to behave well, I'l! 
think you as honest as the Chief Justice; but, if I 
catch you stealing, if it be only the value of a brass 
snuff-box, I°!] have you flogged before the regiment, 
as sure as my name’s Maurice.’ 

“Oh! I wish you heard the volley of protestations 
that fell from him, fast as hail. e was a calun- 
niated man; the world conspired to wrong him; he 
was never a thief nor a rogue in his life; he had a 
weakness, he confessed, for the ladies, but, except 
that, he hoped he might die so thin that he could 

shave himself with his shin bone if he ever so much 
as took a pinch of salt that wasn’t his own. 

“ However this might be, nothing could be better 
than the way Tim and I got on together. Every 
thing was in its place, nothing missing—and in fact, 
for upwards of a year, I went on wondering when 
he was to show out in his true colours; for Escherto 
he had been a phenix. 

“At last—we were quartered in Limerick at the 
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time—every morning used to bring accounts of all | upon the Coa, intending, as we supposed, to place 
manner of petty thefts in the barrack; one fellow | that river between himself and the enemy. ‘Three 
had lost his belt, another his shoes, a third had three- days, however, passed over without any movement 
and-six-pence in his pocket when he went to bed, | upon either side, and we still continued with a force 
and woke without a farthing, and so on: every body, | oF searcely four thousand infantry and a thousand 
save myself, was mulet of something. At length | dragoons, to stand opposite to an army of nearly fifty 
some rumours of Tim’s former propensities got | thousand men: such was our position as the night 
abroad; suspicion was excited. My Kiend Delany | of the 24th set in. I was sitting alone in my quar- 
was rigidly watched, and some very dubious cireum- | ters; Mike, whose wound had been severer than at 
stances attached to the way he spent his evenings. | first was supposed, had been sent to Almeida, and I 
“My brother officers called upon me about the | was musing in solitude upon the events of the cam- 
matter, and although nothing had transpired like | paign, when the noise and bustle without excited my 
proof, I sent for Tim, and opened my mind on the | attention; the roll of artillery-waggons, the clash of 
subject. | musketry, and the distant sounds of marching, all 
“You may talk of the look of conscious inno-| proved that the troops were affecting some new move- 
cence, but I defy = to conceive any thing finer | ment, and I burned with anxiety oo fnemn what it was. 
than the stare of offended honour Tim gave me as I My brother officers, however, came not as usual to 
began. |my quarters; and, although I waited with impa- 
**They say it’s me, doctor,’ said he, ‘do they? | tience while the hours rolled by, no one appeared. 
And you—you believe them. You allow them to! Long, low moaning gusts of wind swept along the 
revile me that way? Well, well, the world is come | earth, carrying the leaves as they tore them from the 
to a pretty pass anyhow. Now, let me ask your | trees, and mingling their sad sounds with the noises 
honour a few questions ? of the retiring troops—for I could perceive that 
**How many shirts had yourself when I entered | crad: ally the sounds grew more and more remote, 
your service? two, and one was more like a fishing- | and on!y now and then could I trace their position as 
net! And how many have ye now! eighteen; ay, | the rel! of a distant dram swelled upon the breeze, 
eighteen bran new cambric ones; devil a hole in one | or the more shrill ery of a pibroch broke upon my 
of them! How many pair of stockings had you? ear, a heavy downpour of rain followed soon after, 
three and an odd one; you have two dozen this | and in its unceasing plash drowned all other sounds. 
minute. How many pocket-handkerchiefs? one;| As the little building shook beneath the peals of 
devil a more! You could only blow your nose two | loud thunder, the lightning flashed in broad sheets 
days in the week, and now you may every !our ofj upon the rapid river, which, swollen and foaming, 
the twenty-four!—and as to the trifling articles of | dashed impetuously beside my window. By the un- 
small value, snuff-boxes, gloves, boot-jacks, night-| certain but vivid glare of the flashes, I endeavoured 
caps, and P | to ascertain where our force was posted ; but in vain. 
**Stop, Tim, that’s enough | Never did I witness such a night of storms: the deep 
*“*No, sir, it is not,’ said Tim, drawing himself | booming of the thunder seeming never for a moment 
up to his full height; * you have wounded my feel- | to cease, while the rush of the torrent grew gradually 
ings in a way I can’t forget; it is impossible we can | louter, till at length it swelled into one deep and 
have that mutual respect our position demands: fare- | sullen roar like that of distant artillery. 
well, farewell, doctor, and for ever!" | Weak end nervous as I felt from the effects of my 
** Before I could say another word, the fellow had | wound, feverish and exhausted by days of suffering 
left the room, and closed the door after him; and from and s'eepless nights, I paced my little room with 
that hour to this, I never set eyes on him.” tottering, but impatient steps. The sense of my sad 
In this vein did the worthy doctor run on, till some | and imprisoned state impressed me deeply; and 
more discreet friend suggested that, however well-| while, from time to time, I replenished my fire, and 
intentioned the visit, I did not seem to be equal to | hoped to hear some friendly step upon the stair, my 
it. My flushed cheek and anxious eye betraying | heart grew gradually heavier, and every gloomy aud 
that the fever of my wound had commenced, they depressing thought suggested itself to my imagina- 
left me, therefore, once more alone and to my soli-| tion. My most constant impression was, that the 
tary musings over the vicissitudes of my fortune. troops were retiring beyond the Coa, and that, for- 
| gotten in the haste and confusion of a night march, 
'I had been left behind to fall a prisoner to the 
| enemy. 
| ‘The sounds of the troops retiring gradually farther 
| and farther favoured the idea, in which I was still 
| more stregthened on finding that the peasants who 
Wiruin a week from the occurrence of the events | inhabited the little hut had departed, leaving me 











Cuaprer LXXII.—Tue Coa. 


just mentioned, Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered, and 
Crawford assumed another position beneath the 
walls of Almeida; the Spanish contingent having 
left us, we were reinforced by the arrival of two bat- 
talions,—renewed orders being sent not to risk a bat- 
tle; but if the French should advance, to retire be- 
yond the Coa. 

On the evening of the 21st July, a strong body of 
French cavalry advanced into the plain, supported 
by some heavy guns; upon which Crawford retired 


| utterly alone. From the moment I ascertained this 
| facet, my impatience knew no bounds, and, in propor- 
tion as I began to feel some exertion necessary on 
my part, so much more did my nervousness increase 
my debility, that at last I sank exhausted upon my 
bed, while a cold perspiration broke out upon my 
temples. 

I have mentioned that the Coa was immediately 
beneath the house; 1 must also add, that the little 
building occupied the angle of a steep but narrow 
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gorge, which descended from the plain to the bridge 


across the stream. This, as far as 1 knew, was the 
only means we possessed of passing the river, so 
that, when the last retiring sounds of the troops were 
heard by me, I began to suspect that Crawford, in 
compliance with his orders, was making a backward 
movement, leaving the bridge open to the French, to 
draw them on to his line of march, while he should 
cross over at some more distant point. 

As the night grew later, the storm seemed to in- 
crease ; the waves of the foaming river dashed against 
the frail walls of the hut, while its roof, rent by the 
blast, fell in fragments upon the stream, and all 
threatened a speedy and perfect ruin. 

How I longed for morning! The doubt and un- 
certainty | suffered nearly drove me distracted. Of 
all the casualties my career as a soldier opened, none 
had such terrors for me as imprisonment: the very 
thought of the long years of inaction and inglorious 
idleness was worse thanany death. My wounds and 
the state of fever I was in increased the morbid dread 
upon me, and had the French captured ime at the 
time I know not that madness of which I was not 
capable. Day broke at last, but slowly and sullen- 
ly; the grey clouds hurried past upon the storm, 
pouring down the rain in torrents as they went, and 
the desolation and dreariness on all sides was scarce- 
ly preferable to the darkness and gloom of night. 
My eyes were turned ever towards the plain, across 
which the winter wind bore the plashing rain in 
vast sheets of water—the thunder crashed louder 
and louder, but except the sounds of the storm none 
others met my ear.—Not a man, not a human figure 
could I see, as I strained my sight towards the dis- 
tant horizon. 

The morning crept over, but the storm abated 
not, and the same unchanged aspect of dreary deso- 
lation prevailed without. At times I thought I could 
hear amidst the noises of the tempest something like 
the roll of distant artillery; but the thunder swelled 
in sullen roar above all, and left me uncertain as 
before. 

At last, in a momentary pause of the storm, a tre- 
mendous peal of heavy guns caught my ear, follow- 
ed by the long rattling of small arms, my heart 
bounded with ecstacy. The thought of the battle 
field, with all its changing fortunes, was better, a 
thousand times better, than the despairing sense of 
desertion I laboured under. I listened now with ea- 
gerness, but the rain bore down again in torrents, 
and the crumbling walls and falling timbers left no 
other sounds to be heard. Far as my eye could 
reach nothing could still be seen, save the dreary 
monotony of the vast plain, undulating slightly here 
and there, but unmarked by a sign of man. 

Far away towards the horizon, I had remarked 
for some time past that the clouds resting upon the 
earth grew blacker and blacker, spreading out to 
either side in vast masses, and not broken or wafted 
along like the rest. As I watched the phenomenon 
with an anxious eye, I perceived the dense mass sud- 
denly appear as it were rent asunder, while a volume 
of liquid flame rushed wildly out, throwing a lurid 
glare on every side. One terrific clap, louder than 
any thunder, shook the air at this moment, while the 
very earth trembled beneath the shock. 

As I hesitated what it might be, the heavy din of 
great guns again was heard, and from the midst of 
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1the black smoke rode forth a dark mass, which I 
soon recognised as the horse artillery at full gallop. 
They were directing their course towards the bridge. 

As they mounted the little rising ground, they 
wheeled and unlimbered with the speed of lightning, 
just as a strong column of cavalry showed above the 
ridge. One tremendous discharge again shook the 
field, and ere the smoke cleared away, they were 
again far in retreat. 

So much was my attention occupied with this 
movement, that I had not perceived the long line of 
infantry that came from the extreme left, and were 
now advancing also towards the bridge at a brisk 
quick step; seattered bodies of cavalry came up from 
different parts, while from the little valley every now 
and then a rifleman would mount the rising ground, 
turning to fire as he retreated. All this boded a ra- 
pid and disorderly retreat, and, although as yet | 
could see nothing of the pursuing enemy, I knew 
too well the relative forces of each to have a doubt 
for the result, 

At last, the head of a French column appeared 
ibove the mist, and I could plainly distinguish the 
gestures of the officers as they hurried their men on- 
wards. Meanwhile, a loud hurra attracted my at- 
tention, and I turned my eyes towards the road 
which led to the river. Here a small body of the 
95th having hurriedly assembled, and formed again, 
were standing to cover the retreat of the broken in- 
funtry as they passed on eagerly to the bridge: in a 
second after the French cuirassiers appeared. Little 
anticipating resistance from a flying and disordered 
mass, they rode headlong forward, and although the 
firm attitude and steady bearing of the Highlanders 
might have appalled them. They rode heedlessly 
down upon the square, sabreing the very men in the 
front rank. ‘Till now not a trigger had been pulled, 
when suddenly the word “fire was given, and a 
withering volley of balls sent the cavalry columns in 
shivers. One hearty cheer broke from the infantry 
in the rear, and I could hear “gallant ninety-fifth” 
shouted on every side along the plain. 

The whole vast space before me was now one ani- 
mated battle ground. Our own troops retiring in 
haste before the overwhelming forces of the French, 
occupied every little vantage ground with their guns 
and light infantry, charges of cavalry coursing hither 
and thither, and the French pressed forward, while 
the retreating columns again formed into squares to 
permit stragglers tocome up. The rattle of small 
arms, the heavy peal of artillery, the earthquake 
crash of cavalry, rose on every side, while the cheers 
which alternately told of the vacillating fortune of 
the fight, rose amidst the wild pibroch of the High- 
landers. . 

A tremendous noise now took place on the floor 
beneath me, and looking down l peeneed that a 
sergeant and a party of the sappers had taken pos- 
session of the little hut, and were busily engaged 
piercing the walls for musketry; and before many 
minutes had elapsed, a company of the rifles were 
thrown into the building, which, from its command- 
ing position above the road, enfiladed the whole line 
of march. The officer in command briefly informed 
me that we had been attacked that morning by the 
French in foree and “devilishly well thrashed.” 
That we were now in retreat beyond the Coa, where 

we ought to have been three days previously, and 
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desired me to cross the bridge and get myself out of 
the way as soon as I possibly could. 

A twenty-four pounder from the French lines strack 
the angle of the house as he spoke, seattering the 
mortar and broken bricks about us on all sides. This 
was warning sufficient for me, wounded and disabled 
as | was. So, taking the few things I could save in 
my haste, I hurried from the hut, and descending the 
path now slippery by the heavy rain, I took my way 
across the bridge and established myself on a little 
rising knoll of ground beyond, from which a clear 
view could be obtained of the whole field. 

I had not been many minutes in my present posi- 
tion, ere the pass which led down to the bridge 
became thronged with troops, wagons, ammunition 
carts, and hospital stores, pressing thickly forward 
amid shouting and uproar; the hills on either side of 
the way were crowded with troops, who formed as 
they came up, the artillery taking up their position 
on every rising ground. ‘The firing had already be- 
gun, and the heavy booming of the large guns was 
heard at intervals, amid the rattling crash of musket- 
ry. Except the narrow road before me, and the high 
bank of the stream, I could see nothing; but the t- 
mult and din, which grew momentarily louder, told 
that the tide of battle waged nearer and nearer. 
Still the retreat continued, and at length the heavy | 
artillery came thundering across the narrow bridge, 
followed by stragglers of all arms, and wounded, | 
hurrying to the rear: the sharpshooters and the 
Highlanders held the heights above the stream, thus 
covering the retiring columns; but I could plainly 
perceive that their fire was gradually slackening, 
and that the guns which flanked their position were 
withdrawn, and every thing bespoke a speedy re- 
treat. A tremendous discharge of musketry at this 
moment, accompanied by a deafening cheer, an- 
nouneed the advance of the French, and soon the 
head of the Highland brigade was seen descending 
towards the bridge, followed by the rifles, and the 
ninety-fifth ; the cavalry, consisting of the 11th and 
lith Light Dragoons, were now formed in column of 
attack, and the infantry deployed into line and in an 
instant after, high above the din and crash of battle, 
I heard the word *charge!’? The rising crest of the 
hill hid them from my sight, but my heart bounded 
with eestacy as I listened to the clanging sound of 
the cavalry advance. Meanwhile, the infantry press- 
ed on, and forming upon the bank, took up a strong 
position in front of the bridge; the heavy guns were 
also unlimbered, riflemen seattered through the low 
copse wood, and every precaution taken to defend 
the pass to the last. For a moment all my attention 
was rivetted to the movements upon our own side of 
the stream, when suddenly the cavalry bugle sound- 
ed the recall, and the same moment the staff came 
galloping across the bridge. One officer I could per- 
ceive, covered with orders and trappings; his head 
was bare, and his horse, splashed with blood and 
foam, moved lamely; and with difficulty, he turned 
in the middle of the bridge, as if irresolute whether 
to retreat farther,—one glance at him showed me the 
bronzed manly features of our leader. Whatever his 
resolve, the matter was soon decided for him; for 
the cavalry came galloping swiftly down the slope, 
and in’ an instant the bridge was blocked up by the 
retreating forces; while the French as suddenly ap- 


pearing above the height, opened a plunging fire | 
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upon their defenceless enemies; their cheer of tri- 
umph was answered by our fellows from the oppo- 
site bank, and a heavy cannonade thundered along 
the rocky valley, sending up a hundred echoes as it 
went. 

The scene now became one of overwhelming in- 
terest: the French, posting their guns upon the 
height, replied to our fire, while their column, break- 
ing into skirmishers, descended. the banks to the 
river edge, and poured in one sheet of galling mus- 
ketry. ‘The road to the bridge, swept by our artil- 
lery, presented not a single file, and, although a 
movement among the French announced the threat of 
an attack, the deadly service of the artillery seemed 
to pronounce it hopeless. 

A strong cavalry force stood inactively spectators 
of the combat on the French side, among whom I 
now remarked some bustle and preparation, and as I 
looked, an officer rode boldly to the river edge, and 
spurring his horse forward, plunged into the stream. 
The swollen and angry torrent, increased by the late 
rains, boiled like barm, and foamed around him as 


| he advaneed, when suddenly his horse appeared to 


have lost its footing, and the rapid current — 
around him, bore him along with it. He laboure 

madly, but in vain, to retrace his steps; the rolling 
torrent rose above his saddle, and all that his gallant 


| steed could do was barely sufficient to keep afloat; 


both man and horse were carried down between the 
contending armies. I could see him wave his hand 
to his comrades as if in adieu; one deafening cheer 
of admiration rose from the French lines, and the 
next moment he was seen to fall from his seat, and 
his body shattered with balls floated mournfully 
upon the stream. 

This little incident, to which both armies were 
witnesses, seemed to have called forth all the fiercer 
passions of the contending forces; a loud yell of 
taunting triumph rose from the Highlanders, re- 
sponded to by a cry of vengeance from the French, 
and the same moment the head of a column was 
seen descending the narrow causeway to the bridge, 
while an officer, with a whole blaze of decorations 
and crosses, sprung from his horse and took the lead, 
The little drummer, a child of searce ten years old, 
tripped gaily on, beating his little pas de charge, 
seeming rather like the play of infaney than the 
summons to death and carnage, as the heavy guns of 
the French opened a volume of fire and flame to cover 
the attacking column, for a moment all was hid from 
our eyes, the moment after the grape-shot swept 
along the narrow causeway; and the hedge, which 
till a second before was crowded with the life and 
courage of a noble column, was now one heap of 
dead and dying: the gallant fellow who led them 
on, fell among the first rank, and the little child, as 
if kneeling, was struck dead beside the parapet; his 
fair hair floated across his cold features, and seemed 
in its motion to lend a look of life, when the heart's 
throb had ceased for ever. The artillery again re- 
opened upon us, and, when the smoke had cleared 
away, we discovered that the French had advanced 


| to the middle of the bridge, and carried off the body 


of their general. Twice they essayed to cross, and 
twice the death-de*ling fire of our guns covered the 
narrow bridge with slain, while the wild pibroch of 
the forty-second swelling madly into notes of exulta- 
tion end triumph, the highlanders could scarcely be 
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revented from advancing hand to hand with the 
Be. Gradually the French slackened their fire, their 
great guns were one by one withdrawn from the 
heights, and a dropping irregular musketry at inter- 
vals sustained the fight, which ere sunset ceased 
altogether,—and thus terminated the battle of the 
Coa. 


Cuapter LXXIIL.—Tue Nicut Marcu. 


Scarcety had the night fallen when our retreat 
commenced. ‘Tired and weary as our brave fel- 
lows felt, but little repose was allowed them; their 
bivouac fires were blazing brightly, and they had 
just thrown themselves in groups around them, when 


the word to fall in was passed from troop to troop, | 


and from battalion to battalion, no trumpet, no bugle 
called them to their ranks. It was necessary that all 
should be done noiselessly and speedily. While 
therefore the wounded were marched to the front, 
and the heavy artillery with them, a brigade of light 
four pounders and two squadrons of cavalry held the 
heights above the bridge, and the infantry forming 
into three columns began their march. 

My wound, forgotten in the heat and excitement 
of the conflict, was now becoming excessively pain- 
ful, and I gladly availed myself of a place in a wa- 
gon, where stretched upon some fresh straw, with 
no other covering save the starry sky, I soon fell 


sound asleep, and neither the heavy jolting of the | 


rough conveyance, nor the deep and rutty road, were 
able to disturb my slumbers. 
I heard the sounds around me, the heavy tramp o 
infantry, the clash of the moving squadrons, and the 
dull roll of artillery; and ever and anon the half- 
stifled cry of pain, mingling with the reckless carol 
of some drinking song, all flitted through my dreams, 
lending to my thoughts of home and friends a memo- 
ry of glorious war. 

All the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life passed then 
in review before me, elicited in some measure by the 
things about. The pomp and grandeur, the misery 


and meanness, the triumph, the defeat, the moment | 
of victory, and the hour of death, were there, and in | 


that vivid dream I lived a long life. 

I awoke at length, the cold and chilling air which 
follows midnight blew around me, and my wounded 
arm felt as though it were frozen. I tried to cover my- 
self beneath the straw, but in vain; and as my limbs 
trembled, and my teeth chattered, I thought again of 
home, where at that moment the poorest menial of 
my uncle’s house was better lodged than I; and 
strange to say, something of pride mingled with the 
thought, and in my lonely heart a feeling of elation 
cheered me. 

These reflections were interrupted by the sound 


of a voice near me, which I at once knew to be | 


Still through my om 
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| somewhere in the morning; those Galway chaps 
have as many lives as a cat.” 

“See now, Maurice, I wouldn’t fora full coloneley 
any thing would happen to him—I like the ol 

“So do I myself; but I tell you there’s no danger 
of him: did you ask Sparks any thing?” 

“ Ask Sparks, God help you! Sparks would go 
| off in a fit at the sight of me. No, no, poor crea- 
ture, it’s little use it would be my speaking to him.” 

* Why so, doctor?” cried I, from my straw couch. 

“ May I never—if it’s not him. Charley, my son, 
I'm glad your safe. Faith I thought you were on 
your way to Verdun by this time.” 

“Sure, I told you he’d find his way here—but, 
O’Mealy, dear, you’re mighty cowld—a rigor, as 
ould M’Lauchlan would call it.” 

*E’en sae, maister Quill,” said a broad Scotch 
accent behind him; * and I canna see ony objection 
to gie’in things their right names.” 

“The top of the morning to you,” said Mr. Quill, 
familiarly, patting him on the back; “how goes it, 
old brimstone ?”’ 

The conversation might not have taken a very ami- 
cable turn had M’Lauchlan heard the latter part of 
this speech; but as, happily, he was engaged un- 
packing a small canteen which he had placed in the 
wagen it passed unnoticed. 

* Ye'll nae dislike a toothfu’ o’ something warm, 
major ?”’ said he, presenting a glass to O’Shaugh- 
nessy; “and if you'll permit me, Mr. O’Mealy, to 
help you a 

* A thousand thanks, doctor, but I fear a broken 
arm 


“ 'There’s naething in the whiskey to prevent the 
proper formation of callus.” 

* By the rock of Cashel, it never made any One 
callous,” said O’Shaughnessy, mistaking the import 
of the phrase. 

* Ye are nae drinking frae the flask,” said the doc- 
tor, turning in some agitation towards Quill. 


* Devil a bit, my darling. I’ve a little horn con- 
vaniency here, that holds half a pint, nice measure.” 
| I don’t imagine that our worthy friend participated 
| in Quill’s admiration of the convaniency, for he added 
in a dry tone. 

“ Ye may as weel tak your liquor frae a glass like 
a Christian, as stick your nose in a coo’s horn.” 

** By my conscience you're no small judge of spi- 
| rits, wherever you learned it,” said the major, “it’s 

like Islay malt.” 

“T was aye reckoned a gude ane,”’ said the doc- 
| tor; “and my mither’s brither, Caimbogie, had na 
] . . . 
| his like in the north weer ag ye may be heerd tell 
| what he aince said to the Duchess of Argyle when 
|she sent him to taste her claret.” 
| * Never heard of it,” quoth Quill; “let us have 
it by all means. I'd like tohear what the Duchess 
| said to him.” 
| Jt was na what the Duchess said to him, but 
what he said to the Duchess, ye ken; the way of it 


O’Shaughnessy’s: he was on foot, and speaking | was this :—My uncle Caimboigie was aye up at the 


evidently in some excitement. 


| Castle ,—for, besides his knowledge of liquor, there 


“I tell you, Maurice, some confounded blunder | was na his match for deer-stalking, or spearing a 


there must be; sure he was left in that cottage near | salmon in those parts. 


the bridge, and no one ever saw him after.” 
“The French took it from 


the rifles before we | 


He was a great rough carl, 
| it’s true; but ane y’d rather crack wi’ than fecht wi.” 
** We'll, ae day they had a grand dinner at the 


crossed the river. By Jove, ll wager my chance | Duke’s, and there were plenty 0” great southern lords 
of promotion against a pint of sherry, he’ll turn up | and braw leddies in velvet and satin, and vara muckle 
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surprised they were at my uncle when he cam in wi’ | sick codfish about his grey eyes; the same disorderly 
his tartan and kilt, in full Highland dress, as the | waive of his yellow hair; the same sad whining 
head of aclan ought to do. Caimboigie, however, | voice, and that confounded apothecary’s laugh.” 

pe’d nae attention to them, but he eat his dinner, and } 4 Come, come, doctor, Sparks is a good fellow at 
drank his wine, and talked away about fallow and | heart—I won't have him abused. I never knew he 
red deer, and at last the Duchess, for she was aye had been in the infantry; I should think it must have 


fond of him, addressed him frae the head of the 
table. 

**Caimbogie,’ quo’ she, ‘I'd like to hae your 
opinion about that wine. It’s some the Duke has 
just received, and we should like to Rear what you 
think of it.’ 

“*It’s nae sae bad, my leddy,’ said my uncle; for 
ye see he was a man of few words, and never flat- 
tered onybody. 

“+ Then you don’t approve much of it?’ said the 
Duchess. 

“* I've drank better, and I’ve drank waur,’ quo’ 
he. * 
“+ 1’m sorry you don’t like it, Caimbogie,’ said the 
Duchess, ‘for it ean never be popular now, we have 
such a dependence on your taste.’ 

“*T canna say ower muckle for my taste, my 
leddy; butae thing I wil/ say—I’ve a most damna- 
ble SMELL.” 

“I hear that never since the auld walls stood, was 
there ever the like o’ the laughing that followed— 
the puir duke himsel was carried away, and nearly 
had a fit, and a’ the grand lords and leddies a’most 
died of it; but see here, the carl has na left a drap 0° 
whiskey in the flask.” 

“ The last glass I drained to your respectable un- 
cle’s health,”’ said Quill, with a most professional 
gravity ; “*now, Charley, make a little room for me 
in the straw.” 

The doctor soon mounted beside me, and giving 
me ashare of his ample cloak, considerably amelio- 
rated my Situation. 

“So you know Sparks, doctor?” said I, with a 
strong curiosity to hear something of their early ac- 
quaintance. : 

“That I did—I knew him when he was an ensign 
in the 10th foot, and to say the truth, he is not much 
changed since that time; the same lively look of a 





| been another of the same name.” 
** Not at all; there’s only one like him in the ser- 
‘vice, and that’s himself. Confound it, man, I'd 
| know his skin upon a bush; he was only three weeks 
| in the 10th, and indeed your humble servant has the 
| whole merit of his leaving it so soon.” 
| Do let me hear how that happened.” 
| ‘Simply thus—the jolly 10th were, some four 
years ago, the pleasantest corps in the army, from 
| the Lieutenant-Colonel down to the last joined sub. 
—all were out-and-outers, real gay fellows. The 
| mess was, in fact, like a pleasant club, and if you 
| did not suit it, the best thing you could do, was to 
sell out or exchange into a slower regiment, and in- 
| deed, this very wholesome truth was not very long in 
reaching your ears some way or other; anda man that 
could remain after being given this hint, was likely 
| to go afterwards without one.” 

Just as Doctor Quill reached this bit of his story, 
an orderly dragoon galloped furiously past, and the 
next moment an aid-de-camp rode by, calling as he 
passed us—* close up there, close up! Get forward 
my lads, get forward !” 

It was evident from the stir and bustle about that 
some movement was being made, and soon after a 
dropping irregular fire towards the rear, showed that 
our cavalry were engaged with the enemy : the affair 
was scarcely of five minutes’ duration, and our march 
resumed all its former regularity immediately after. 
I now turned to the doctor to resume his story, but 
he was gone; at what moment he left I could not 
say, but O'Shaughnessy was also absent; nor did I 
again meet with them for a considerable time after. 
Towards daybreak we halted at Bonares, when my 
wound demanding rest and attention, I was billetted 
in the village, and consigned to all the miseries of a 
sick bed. 


SONNETS RY COUL GOPPAGH—REVERIE. 


I. 


How oft have I, upon this very spot, 

Sung into day-dreams by the choral sea, 
(The wandering vision fixed unconsciously) 
All present circumstance and scene forgot,— 
All, save the small surrounding space of sand, 
Until at last it seemed a desert, wide 

And lonely as Zahara, where the hand 

Of steadfast desolation did abide : 

And I saw steeds and pomp of camels round ;- 
Most lonely cities ,—pillars, old and hoar 

And time-forgotten ;—till I woke and found 
The waters at my feet. So, on the shore 


Of time awoke, this dreaming world shall flee 
The advancing Ocean of Eternity. 


II. 


Here once again I feel as when a boy 

I lay, even thus, beside the eloquent sea 

Whose mystic voice was of the first to me 

To speak of an external world, and Joy 

Still leaps among its thunders. Hark! afar, 
From the blue forelands where the cloud-wreaths are 
The stern, low gathering of that mighty sound :-— 
Within my spirit answers: and around 

Fade from the trancing vision cliff and cave. 
Immingling with the ocean, my rapt soul 
Inhabits it with Life; and, in the roll 

Of the great deep ovtpoured with every wave, 
Itself an ocean—surges, swells, and bears 

Its girdling tide around the universe. 
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Part XVI. 


Dim, however, the gaudy flower of Titmouse’s 
victory at Yatton contain the seeds of inevitable de- 
feat at St. Stephen’s? "Twas surely a grave ques- 
tion; and had to be decided by a tribunal, the con- 
Stitution of which, however, the legislature hath 
since seen fit altogether to alter. With matters, 
therefore, as they then were—but now are not—l 
deal freely, as with history. 

The first glance which John Bull caught of his 
new House of Commons, under the Bill for Giving 
Lverybody Everything, almost turned his stomach, 
strong as it was, inside out; and he stood for some 
time staring with feelings of alternate disgust and 
dismay. Really, as far at least as outward appear- 
ance and behaviour went, there seemed scarcely fifty 
gentlemen among them ; and those appeared ashamed 
and afraid of their position. “I'was, indeed, as 
though the scum that had risen to the simmering 
surface of the caldron placed over the fierce fires of 
revolutionary ardour, had been ladled off and flung 
upon the floor of the House of Commons. The 
shock and mortification produced such an effect 
upon John, that he took for some time to his bed, 
and rejuired a good deal of severe treatment, before 
he in any degree recovered himself. It was, indeed, 
a long while before he got quite right in his head !— 
As they anticipated a good deal of embarrassment 
from the presidency of the experienced and dignified 
person who had for many years filled the office of 
Speaker, they chose a new one; and then, breathing 
freely, started fair for the session. 

Some fifty seats were contested; and one of the 
very earliest duties of the new Speaker, was to an- 
nounce the receipt of “a petition from certain elec- 
tors of the borough of Yatton, complaining of an 
undue return; and praying the House to appoint a 
time for taking the same into its consideration.”” Mr. 
Titmouse, at that moment was modestly sitting im- 
mediately behind the Treasury bench, next to a 
respectable pork butcher, who had been returned for 
an Irish county, and with whom Mr. Titmouse had 
been dining at a neighbouring tavern; where he had 
drunk whiskey and water enough to elevate him to 
the point of rising to present several petitions from 
his constituents—firs/, from Smirk Mudflint, and 
others, for opening the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to Dissenters of every denomination, 
and abolishing the subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles; secondly, from Mr. Hic Hee Hoe, praying 
for a commission to inquire into the propriety of 
translating the Eton Latin and Greek grammars into 
English; thirdly, from several electors, praying the 
House to pass an act for exempting members of that 
House from the operation of the Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency laws, as well as from arrest on mesne and 
final process; and /ast/y, from several electors, pray- 
ing the House to issue a commission to inquire into 
the cause of the Tick in sheep. I say this was the 
auspicious commencement of his senatorial career, 


meditated by Mr. Titmouse, when his ear caught | 
the above startling words uttered by the Speaker, | 


which so disconcerted him— prepared though he 
was for some such move on the part of his enemies, 
that he resolved to postpone the presentation of the 


(suing day. After sitting in a dreadful stew for 
‘some twenty minutes or so, he felt it necessary to 
go out and calm his flurried spirits with a glass of 
brandy and soda-water. As he went oat, a little in- 
cident happened to him that was attended with very 
memorable consequences. 

“ A word with you, sir,” whispered a command- 
ing voice in his ear, as he felt himself canght hold 
of by some one sitting at the corner of the Treasury 
Bench—* I'll follow you out—guietly, mind.” 

The Speaker was a Mr. Swinpte O’Gipeer, a 
tall, elderly, and somewhat corpulent person, with a 
broad-brimmed hat, a slovenly surtout, and vulgar 
swaggering carriage; a ruddy shining face, that 
constantly wore a sort of greasy smile; and an une- 
tuous eye, with a combined expression of cunning, 
cowardice, and ferocity. He spoke ina rich brogue, 
and with a sort of confidential and cringing familiar- 
ity; yet, withal, "twas with the air and the tone of a 
man conscious of possessing great direct influence 
out of doors, and indirect influence within doors. 
"T'was, in a word, at once insinuating and peremp- 
tory —submissive and truculent. Several things 
had concurred to give Titmouse a very exalted 
notion of Mr. O’Gibbet. First, a noble speech of 
his, in which he showed infinite “p/uck’’ in_perse- 
vering against shouts of “order” from all parts of 
the House for an hour together; secondly, his sit- 
ting on the front bench, often close beside little 
Lorp Buxrinen, the leader of the House. His 
lordship was a whig; and though, as surely I need 
hardly say, there are thousands of Whigs every whit 
as pure and high-minded as their Tory rivals, his 
lordship was a very bilter Whig. The bloom of ori- 
ginal Whiggism, however, ripening fast into the 
rottenness of Radicalism, gave out at length an 
odour which was so offensive to many of his own 
early friends, that they were forced to withdraw 
from him. But personally, he was a gentleman, 
and a very accomplished scholar; the only one of 
his family that had achieved personal distinction; 
and enjoying that Parliamentary influence always 
secured by the possessor of great tact, experience, 
and personal respectability. Now, it certainly ar- 
gued some resolution in Mr. O’Gibbet to preserve an 
air of swaggering assurance and familiarity beside 
his aristocratic neighbour, whose freezing demeanour 
towards him—for his lordship evinced even a sort 
of shudder of disgust when addressed by him—Mr. 
O’Gibbet felt to be visible all around. Misery 
makes strange bed-fellows, but surely polities stran- 
ger still; and there could not have been a more strik- 
ing instance of it than in Lord Bulfinch and Mr. 
O’Gibbet sitting side by side—as great a contrast 
in their persons as in their characters. But the 
third and chief ground of Titmouse’s admiration of 
Mr. O’Gibbet, was a conversation—private the par- 
ties thought it, and unheard, in the lobby of the 
House; but every word of it had our inquisitive, 
but not very scrupulous, little friend contrived to 
overhear—between Mr. O’Gibbet and Mr. Ficm- 
mery, a smiling supple Lord of the Treasury, and 
whipper-in of the Ministry. Though generally con- 
| fident enough, on this occasion he trembled, frowned, 
jand looked infinitely distressed. Mr. O’Gibbet 
chucked him under the chin, confidently and good- 
humouredly, and said—*Oh, murther and Irish! 


petitions of his enlightened constituents till the en-| what's easier!—But it lies ina nutshell. If you 
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won't do it, I can’t swim; and if I can’t, you sink—| or five thousand pounds already,” quoth Titmouse, 
every mother’s son of you. O, come, come—give twisting his hand into his hair. 
me a bit of a push at this pinch.” *“ An’ whatif ye have? What's that to a gintle- 
“That's what you’ve said so often.” man »’ your consequence in the country? It’s, 
* Fait, an’ what if I have? And look at the shoves | moreover, only once and for all; only stick in now— 
I've given you,” said Mr. O’Gibbet with sufficient | and you stay in for seven years, me come in for no- 
sternness. thing next time; and now—d’ye hear me, sir? for 
* But—a—a—really we shall be found out! The | time presses—retire, and give the seat to a Tory, if 
House suspects already that you and we.” you will—(what’s the name o’ the blackguard? Oh! 
“Bah! bother! hubbaboo! Propose you it; Ij it’s young Delamere)—and have your own borough 
get up and oppose it—vehemently, do you mind—an’ | stink under your nose all your days! But can you 
the blackguards opposite will carry it for you, out of | keep a secret like a gintleman? Judging from your 
love for me, ah, ha!—Aisy, aisy—softly say I! Isnt appearance, I should say yes—sir—is it sot’ Tit- 
that the way to get along?’’ and Mr. O’Gibbet; mouse placed his hand over his beating heart, and 
winked his eye. with a great oath solemnly declared that he would 
Mr. Flummery, however, looked unhappy, and | be “ mum as death;”’ on which Mr. O’Gibbet low- 
remained silent and irresolute. ered his tone to a faint whisper—* You'll distinctly 
“Oh, my dear sir—exporrige frontem! Get along | understand I’ve nothing to do with it personally, but 
wid you, you know it’s for your own good,” said | it’s impossible, sir—d’ye hear’—to fight the divil 
Mr. O’Gibbet; and, shoving him on good-humour- | except with his own weapons—and there are too 
edly, left the lobby, while Mr. Flummery passed | many 0’ the enemies o’ the people in the house—a 
on, with a forced smile, to his seat. He remained | little money, sir—eh? Aisy, aisy—softly say I! 
comparatively silent, and very wretched, the whole | Isn’t that the way to get along?’ added Mr. O’Gib- 
night. | bet, with a rich leer, and poking Titmouse in the 
T'wo hours before the House broke up, but not till | ribs. 
after Lord Bulfinch had withdrawn, Mr. Flummery,| ‘Pon my life that'll do—and—and what's the 
seizing his opportunity, got up to do the bidding, | figure, sir?” 
and eventually fulfilled the prophecy of Mr. O’Gib-| “Sir, as you’re a young mimber, and of liberal 
bet, amidst bitter and incessant jeers and laughter | principles,” continued Mr. O’Gibbet, dropping his 
from the opposition. | tone still lower, *¢hree thousand pounds,”——Tit- 
** Another such victory and we're undone,”’ said | mouse started as if he had been shot. * Mind, that 


he, with a furious whisper, soon afterwards to Mr. clears you, sit, d’ye understand? Every thing! 








O’ Gibbet. | Out and out, no reservation at all at all—divil a 
**Och, go to the ould divil wid ye!” replied Mr. | bit!” 

O’Gibbet, thrusting his tongue into his cheek, and| ’Pon my life I shall be ruined between you all !” 

moving off, | gasped Titmouse, faintly. 


Now Titmouse had contrived to overhear almost! “Sir, you’re not the man I took you for,” replied 
every word of the above, and had naturally formed a} O’Gibbet impatiently and contemptuously. * Don’t 
prodigious estimate of Mr. O’Gibbet and his influ-| you see a barley-corn before your nose? You'll be 
ence in the highest quarters. But to proceed.—| beat after 1 gee three times the money I name, 
Within a few minutes’ time might have been seen} and be liable to ten thousand pounds penalties be- 
Titmouse and O’Gibbet earnestly conversing toge-| sides for bribery”. 
ther, remote from observation, in one of the passages! “ Oh, "pon my life, sir, as for that,” said Titmouse, 
leading from the lobby. Mr. O’Gibbet spoke all the | briskly, but feeling sick at heart, “I’ve no more to 
while in a tone which at once solicited and com-| do with it than—my tiger”—— 
manded attention. “Sir, of course you know you’ve ‘ds Bah! you're a babby, I see!” quoth O’Gibbet, 
not a ghost of a chance of keeping your seat? I’ve) testily. ‘ What's the name o’ your man o’ busi- 
heard all about it. You'll be beat, dead beat; will | ness !—there’s not a minute to lose—it’s your great- 
never be able to sit in this pariimint, sir, for your | est friend I mane to be, | assure ye—tut, what's his 
own borough, and be liable to no end o’ penalties for | name?” 
bribery, besides. Oh, my dear sir, howl wish I had| ‘Mr. Gammon,” replied Titmouse, anxiously. 
been at your elbow! This would never have hap-| “Let him, sir, be with me at my house in Ruffian 
pened !” | Row by nine tomorrow morning to a minute—and 

“Oh, sir! pon my soul—I—I”—stammered Tit- | alone,”’ said Mr. O’Gibbet, with his lip close to 'Tit- 
mouse, quite thunder-struck at Mr. O’Gibbet’s words. |mouse’s ear—and once more, dy’e hear, sir—a 

“ Hush—st—/ush,”’ wid your chattering tongue, | breath about this to any one, an’ you’re a ruined 
sir, or we'll be overheard, and yeu'll be ruined,” in- | man—you're in my power most complately !’°—with 
terrupted Mr. O’Gibbet, looking suspiciously around. | this Mr. O’Gibbet and Mr, Titmouse parted—the 

“ |—I—beg your pardon, sir, but I’ll give up my | former having much other similar business on hand, 
seat. I'm most uncommon sorry that ever—curse | and the latter determined to hurry off to Mr. Gam- 
me if I eare about being a mem” mon forthwith; and in fact he was within the next 

“Oh! and is that the way you spake of being a/ five minutes in his cab, on his way to Thavie’s Inn. 
mimber of parlimint? For shame, for shame, not to} Mr. Gammon was at Mr. O’Gibbet’s (of whom he 
feel the glory of your position, sir! There’s méilions | spoke to Titmouse in the most earnest and unquali- 
o’ gintlemen envying you, just now !—Sir, I see that| fied terms of admiration,) at the appointed hour; 
you're tikely to cut a figure in the House.” }and after an hour’s private conference with him, 

“ But begging pardon, sir, if it cosfs such a pre- | they both went off to Mr. Flummery’s official resi- 
cious long figure—why I’ve come down some four| dence in Pillory Place; but what passed there I 
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never have been able to ascertain with sufficient ac- 
curacy to warrant me in laying it before the reader. 
When the day for taking into consideration the 
Yarron Pertrrion had arrived—on a voice calling 
out at the door of the House, ** Counsel in the Yat- 
ton petition!”—in walked forthwith eight learned 
gentlemen, four being of counsel for the petitioner, 
and four for the sitting member,—attended by their 
respective agents, who stood behind, whilst the 
counsel took their seats at the bar of a very crowded 
and excited house; for there were several committees 
to be balloted for on that day. The door of the house 
was then locked; and the order of the day was read. 
Titmouse might have been seen popping up and 
down about the back ministerial benches, like a 
parched pea. On the front treasury bench sate Mr. 
O’Gibbet, his hat slouched over his fat face, his arms 
folded. On the table stood several glasses, contain- 
ing little rolls of paper, each about two or three 
inches long, and with the name of every member of 
the house severally inscribed onthem. These glasses 
being placed before the Speaker, the clerk rose, and 
taking them out presented them to the Speaker, who, 
opening each, read out aloud the name inscribed, to 
the house. Now, the object was, on such occasions, 
to draw out the names of thirty-three members then 
present in the house; which were afterwards to be 
reduced, by each party alternately striking off eleven 
names, to ELEVeEN—who were the committee charged 
with the trial of the petition. Now the astute reader 
will see that, imagining the house to be divided into 
two great classes, viz., those favourable and those 
ppos d to the petitions r—aceording to whose success 
or failure a vote was retained, lost or gained to the 
party,—and as the number of thirty-three cannot be 
irly divided than into seventeen and sixteen, 
iid by those experienced in such matters, that in 
; where it ran so close—that party invariably 
necessarily won who drew the seventeenth name ; 
seeing that each party having eleven names of those 
in his opponent's interest, to expunge out of the thir- 
ty-three, he who luckily drew this prize of the se- 
NTH MAN, Was sure to have six good men 
‘ye on the committee against the other’s Five. 
hus, of course it was, in the ease of a greater 
proportion of favourable or adverse persons 
answering to their names. So keenly was all this 
felt and appreciated by the whole House, on these 
interesting,—these solemn, these deliberative, and su- 
sions,—that on every name being called, 
there were sounds heard and symptoms witnessed 
indicative of eager delight or intense vexation. Now, 
on the present occasion, it would at first have appear- 
ed as if some unfair advantage had been secured by 
the Opposition; since five of their names were called, 
to two of those of their opponents: but then only one 
of the five answered, (it so happening that the other 
four were absent, disqualified as being petitioned 
against, or exempt,) while both of the /wo answer- 
ed!—You should have seen the chagrined faces, and 
heard the loud exclamations of * ‘T's !—ts !—ts !”’ on 
either side of the house, when their own men’s 
names were thus abortively called over! the delight 
visible on the other side!—The issue long hung in 
suspense; and at length the scales were evenly 
poised, and the House was in a state of exquisite 
anxiety; for the next eligible name answered to 
would decile which side was to gain or lose a seat. 
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“Sir Ezekiel Tuddington”—cried the Speaker, 
amidst profound and agitated silence. He was one 
of the opposition—but answered not; he was absent, 
“T's! ts! ts!’ cried the opposition. 

“ Gabriel Grubb. ’"—This was a ministerial man, 
who rose, and said he was serving on another com- 
mittee. * T's! ts! ts!’ cried the ministerial side. 

* Bennet Barleycorn’’—(Opposition)—petitioned 
against. ‘T's! ts! ts!’ vehemently erted the Oppo- 
sition. 

“PrHetim O'Doopie” 


“Here!” exclaimed member, 


that honourable 


spreading triumph over the ministerial, and dismay 
over the opposition side of the House; and the thir- 
ty-three names having been thus called and answered 
to, a loud buzz arose on all sides—of congratulation 
or de spondency. 

The fate of the petition, it was said, was already 
to 


as good as decided.—The parties having retired 
strike the committee, returned in about an hour's 
time, and the following members were then sworn 
in, and ordered to meet the next morning at eleven 
o’clock :—— 
Ministerials. 

Sir Simper Silly. 

Noah No-land. 

Phelim O’ Doodle. 

Micah M’Squash. 

Sir Caleb Calf. 

Och Hubbaboo. 


Opposition. 


Castleton Plume. 
Charles D’Eresby. 
Merton Mortimer. 
Sir Simon Alkmond. 
(5.) Lord Frederick Brackenbury. 

And the six, of course, on their meeting chose the 
chairman, who was a sure card—to wit, Sir Cares 
Carr, Barr. 

Mr. Delamere’s counsel and agents, together with 
Mr. Delamere himself, met at consultation that even- 
ing, all with the depressed air of men who are going 
on in any undertaking contra spem. * Well, what 
think you of our committee ?”’ enquired Mr. Berring- 
ton, the eloquent, acute, and experienced leading 
counsel. All present shrugged their shoulders; but 
at length agreed that even with such a committee 
their case was an overpowering one; no committee 
could dare to shut their eyes to such an array of facts 
as were here collected; the clearest case of agency 
made out—Mr. Berrington declared—that he had 
ever known in all his practice; and eleven distinct 
cases of RKIBERY, Supported each by at least three 
wnexceptionable witnesses; together with half-a- 
dozen cases of TreaTinG; in fact, their case, it was 
admitted, had been most admirably got up, under the 
management of Mr. Crafty, (who was present) an¢ 
they must succeed. 

“Of course they'll call for proof of acency, first ;’ 
quoth Mr. Berrington, carelessly glancing over his 
enormous brief; ** and we'll at once fix this—what’s 
his name—the Unitarian parson, Mr. Muffin.” 

* Mudflint—Smirk Mudflint” 

“ Ah, ah!—We’ll begin with him, and Bloodsuck, 
and Centipede. Fix ‘hem—the rest all follow, and 
they'll strike, in spite of their committee—or—egad 
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—we'®t have a shot at the sitting member himself.”| minute ; and felt almost disposed to utter an inward 
By eleven o'clock the next morning the committee | prayer, had he thought it would have been of the slight- 
and the parties were in attendance—the room quite | est use. Mr. Berrington’s witnesses were fiercely 
crowded—such a quantity of Yatton faces !—There, | cross-¢xamined, but no material impression was pro- 
near the chairman, with his hat perched as usual on | duced upon them; and when Mr. Granville on behalf 
his bushy hair, and dressed in his ordinary extrava- | of the sitting member, confident and voluble, rose to 
gant and absurd style—his glass screwed into his prove to the committee, that his learned friend’s case 
eye and his hands stuck into his hinder coat-pockets, | was one of the most trumpery that had ever come 
and resting on his hips, stood the sitting member Mr. | before a committee—a mere bottle of smoke ;—that 
Titmouse ; and after the usual preliminaries had been | the three gentlemen in question had been no more 
gone through, up rose Mr. Berrington, with the calm, | the agents of the sitting member than was he—the 
confident air of a man going to open a winning case; | counsel then on his legs—the agent of the Speaker 
and an overwhelming case he did open—the chair-| of the House of Commons, and that every one of the 
man glaneing gloomily at the five ministerials on his | petitioner's witnesses was unworthy of belief—in 
right, and then inquisitively at the five opposition | fact perjured—how suddenly awake to the importance 





members on his left. The statement of counsel was 
luminous and powerful. As he went on he disclosed | 
almost as minute and accurate a knowledge of the | 
movements of the Yellows at Yatton, as Mr. Gam-| 
mon himself could have supplied him with. That 
gentleman shared in the dismay felt around him. 
‘T'was clear there had been infernal treachery; that | 
they were all ruined. “By Jove! there’s no stand- | 
ing up against ¢his, unless we break them down at 
the agency—for Berrington don’t overstate his cases,” 
whispered Mr. Granville, the leading counsel for the | 
sitting member, to one of his juniors, and to Gam- 
mon, Who sighed and said nothing. With all his ex- | 
perience in the general business of the profession, he 
knew as yet little or nothing of what might be ex- | 
pected from a favourable election committee. Stronger | 
and stronger, blacker and blacker, closer and closer, | 
came out the petitioner’s case. ‘The five opposition | 
members paid profound attention to Mr. Berrington, | 
and took notes; as forthe ministerials, one was en- | 
gaged with his betting-book, another writing out 
franks, (in which he dealt) a third conning over an 
attorney’s letter, and two were quietly playing to- 
gether at * 7%t-fat-to.” As was expected, the commit- 
tee called peremptorily for proof of agency; and I 
will say, only, that if Smirk Mudflint, Barnabas 
Bloodsuck, and Seth Centipede were not fixed as the 
‘acents’ of the sitting member—there is no such 
relation as that of principal and agent in rerum na- 
twra; there never was in this world an agent that 
had a principal, or a principal that had an agent.— 
Take only, for instance, the case of Mudflint. He 
was proved to have been from first to last an active 
member of Mr. Titmouse’s committee; attending 
daily, hourly, and on hundreds of occasions in the 


of the investigation, became the ministerialist mem- 
bers! They never took their eyes off Mr. Granville, 
except to take notes of his pointed, cogent, unan- 
swerable observations! Jie called no witnesses. At 
length he sat down; and strangers were ordered to 
withdraw—and ‘twas well they did: for such an 
amazing uproar ensued among the committee, as soon 
as the five opposition members discovered, to their 
amazement and disgust, that there was the least 
doubt amongst their opponents as to the establish- 
ment of agency, as would not, possibly, have tended 


| to raise that committee, as a judicial body, in public 


estimation. After an hour and a half’s absence, 
strangers were re-admitted. Great was the rush— 
for the fate of the petition hung on the decision to be 
immediately pronounced. As soon as the counsel 
had taken their seats, and the eager, excited crowd 
been subdued into something like silence, the chair- 
man, Sir Caleb Calf, with a flushed face, and a very 
uneasy expression, read from a sheet of foolscap pa- 
per, which he held in his hand, as follows :— 

* Resolved—That the Petitioner’s counsel be di- 
rected to proceed with evidence of agency,” [#. e. 
the committee were of opinion that no sufficient evi- 


| dence had yet been given, to establish Messrs. Mud- 


flint, Bloodsuck, and Centipede, as the agents of Mr. 
Titmouse, in the election for Yatton!!!) The five 
opposition members sat with stern, indignant faces, 
all with their backs turned towards the chairman; 
and nothing but a very high tone of feeling, and chi- 
valrous sense of their position, as members of a pub- 
lic committee of the House of Commons, prevented 
their repeating in public their fierce protest against 
the monstrous decision at which the committee, 
through the casting voice of the redoubtable chairman, 


presence of Mr. Titmouse—canvassing with him—)| had arrived. 

consulting him—making appointments with him for| Their decision was not immediately understood or 
calling on voters, which appointments he invariably | appreciated by the majority of those present. After 
kept; letters in his handwriting, relating to the elec-'! a pause of some moments, and amidst profound si- 
tion, signed some by Mr. ‘Titmouse, some by Mr. | lence— 

Gammon; circulars similarly signed, and distributed} ** Have I rightly understood the resolution of the 
by Mudflint, and the addresses in his hand-writing ; | committee, sir,” enquired Mr. Berrington, with an 
several election bills paid by him on account of Mr. | amazed air, “that the evidence already adduced és 
Titmouse ; directions given by him and observed, as| not sufficient to satisfy the committee, as to the 
to the bringing up voters to the polls; publicans’ bills | agency of Messrs. Mudflint, Bloodsuck, and Cen- 
paid at the committee-room, in the presence of Mr. | tipede?”’ 

litmouse—and in short many other such actsasthese| “The committee meant, sir, to express as much,” 


| 


were established against all three of the above persons. | replied the chairman, dryly, and he sealed a letter 
Such a dreadful effect did all this have upon Mr.) with affected indifference: affected, indeed! the let- 
Bloodsuck and Mr. Centipede, that they were oblig- ter being one addressed to a friend, to desire him 
ed to go out, in order to get a little gin and water. | forthwith to take a hostile message on his—the chair- 
for they were indeed in a sort of death-sweat. As for) man’s behalf—to Colonel D’Eresby, one of the com- 
Madfiint he seemed to get sallower and sallower every | mittee, who had, during the diseussion with closed 
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doors, spoken his mind pretty freely concerning the | 
conduct of the aforesaid chairman. | 

**Good God!" exclaimed Mr. Berrington, (on re- 
ceiving the chairman’s answer,) in a tone of voice | 
loud enough to be heard all over the room, *‘netther 
would they believe though one rose from the dead.” 

* We'd better strike,” said his juniors. 

“I think so, too.” said Mr. Berrington; adding, 
as he turned towards the committee with an air of 
undisguised disgust, “I protest, sir, that never in the 
whole course of my experience before election com-| 


mittees, have I been so astounded as I am at the 
decision to which the committee has just come.—| 
Probably, under these circumstances, the committee | 
will be pleased to adjourn till the morning, to give | 
us an opportunity of considering the course we will 
pursue.” (This produced a great sensation.) 

* Certainly—let it be so,”* replied the chairman, 
blandly, yet anxiously ; and the committee broke up. 
Before they met again, three shots a-piece had been ex- 
changed between the chairman and Colonel D’Eres- 
by—* happily without effect,” and the parties left 
the ground in as hostile a spirit as they had reached 
it. I will say for the Colonel, that he was a plain, 
straight-forward soldier, who did not at ett, non- 
sense, nor could tolerate coquetting with an oath. 

“Of course the pe tition 1s dropped ?” said Mr. 
Berrington, bitterly, as soon as all were assembled 
in the evening in consultation at his chambers. 

* Of course,” was the answer, in a sufficiently 
melancholy tone. 

**So help me Heaven!” said Mr. Berrington, “1 
feel disposed t» say I will never appear again before 
a committ: This sort of thing cannot go on much 
longer! ‘I'o think that every man of that committee 
is sworn before God to do his duty! Ill take care 
to strike every one of thoge six men off from any 
future list that I may have to do with!” 

*l can say only,” remarked the second counsel, 
a calin and experienced lawyer, “that, in my opinion, 
had all of us sate down to frame, beforehand, a per-| 
fect case of age ney—with facts at will—we could 
never have framed one stronger than the one to-day 


declared insufficient.” 

“I have been in seven other petitions,”’ said Mr. 
Berrington, * this v ry week ; but there the sitting 
members were Tories: Graci «ws Heaven! what facts 
have been ¢here held sufficient proof of agency !— 
The Barnard Castle committee yesterday, held that, 
to have been seen once shaking hands in a pastry- 
cook’s shop with the sitting member, was sufficient 
evidence of agency— und we've lost the seat! In 
the Cucumber Committee, a man who by chance stood 
once under a doorway with the sitting member, ina 
sudden shower of rain, was held there by to have be- 
come his agent; and we ‘here also lost the seat!— 
Faugh! what would foreigners say if they heard 
such things?” 

“It's perhaps hardly worth mentioning,” said Mr. 
Parkinson ; ** but this afternoon I happened to see Mr. 
O’Gibbet dining with Mr. O’ Doodle, Mr. Hubbaboo, 
and Mr. M‘Squash, off pork and greens, at the Jolly 
Thieves’ Tavern, in Dodge Street-——I—I—they 
were talking together very eagerly a 

“The less we say about that the better,”’ replied 
Mr. Berrington; “1 have not had my eyes shut, I 
can tell you! It’s a hard case, Mr. Crafty; but, 
after all your pains, and the dreadful expense in- 
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| the petitioner’s case from before the committee; as, 


curred, it’s nevertheless quite farcical to thiak of 
going on with a committee like this” 
“Of course the petition is abandoned,” replied 


Crafty. : 
The next morning they again appeared before the 





| committee, 


“TI have to inform the committee.”’ commenced 
Mr. Berrington, with sufficient sternness, ** that my 
learned friends and I, who had, in our ignorance and 
inexperience, imagined, till yesterday, that the evi- 
dence we then opened was ten times more than suf- 


| ficient to establish agency before any /ega/ tribu- 


nal ”— 

“ Counsel will be pleased to moderate their ex- 
citement, and to treat the committee with due re- 
spect,” interrupted the chairman, warmly, and red- 
dening as he spoke; while the ministerial members 
looked very fiercely at Mr. Berrington, and one or 
two placed their arms a-kimbo. 

—“*have come to the determination to withdraw 
under existing circumstances, it would be utterly 
absurd to attempt "—— 

“Fait, sir, an’ you’re mighty indacent—ye are— 
an’ you'd better keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
said Mr. O*’Doodle, fiercely, and with an insolent 
look at Mr. Berrington. 

“ Sir,”’ said the latter, addressing Mr. O’Doodle, 


with a bitter smile—* as it is possible to stand where 
I do without ceasing to be a gentleman, so is it pos- 


sible—to sit there—without becoming one.”” 

** Sir—Misther Chairman—Ill only just ask you, 
sir—isn’t that a brache of privelige ”°—— 

Oh, be aisy—aisy wid ye—and isn’t he hired to 
say all this?” whispered Mr. Hubbaboo; and the in- 
dignant senator sat down. 

“The petition is withdrawn, sir,” said Mr. Ber- 
rington calmly. 

* Then,” subjoined his opponent, as quietly rising 
as his learned friend had sate down, “1 respectfully 
apply to the committee to vote it Frivolous and Vex- 
atious.”” 

* Possibly the committee will pause before going 
that length,” said Mr. Berrington, very gravely ; but 
he was mistaken. Strangers were ordered to with- 
draw ; and, on their re-admission, the Chairman read 
the resolution of the committee, that * Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, Esq., had been and was duly elected to serve 
for the borough of Yatton; and that the petition 
against his return was Frivotovs and Vexarious :” 
by which decision, al! the costs and expenses in- 
curred by Mr. Titmouse were thrown upon his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Delamere—a just penalty for his wanton 
and presumptuous attempt. ‘This decision was wel- 
comed by the crowd in the committee-room with 
clapping of hands, stamping of feet, and cheering. 
Such was the fate of the Yatton Peririon. Mr. 
Titmouse, on entering the House that evening, 
was received with loud cheers from the ministerial 
benches: and within a few minutes afterwards, Lord 
Frederick Brackenbury, to give the house and the 
public an idea of the important service performed by 
the committee, rose and moved that the eridenc: 
should be printed—which was ordered. 

The next day a very distinguished patriot gathered 
some of the blooming fruit of the Bill for giving 
Everybody Everything—not for himself personally, 
however, but as a trustee for the public ; 80, at least, 
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{ should infer from the following fact, that whereas, 
in the morning, his balance at his banker’s was ex- 
actly L.3. 10s. 74d.—by the afternoon it was sud- 
denly augmented to L.3003, 10s. 74d.—shortly ex- 
pressed thus :— 


“L.3: 10: 74d.4+L.3000 = L.3003: 10: 744.” 


Thus might my friend Titmouse exclaim, “Out of 
this nettle danger I’ve plucked the flower safety yo 
"T'was indeed fortunate for the country that such, 
and so early, had been the termination of the contest 
for the representation of Yatton; for it enabled Mr. 
Titmouse at once to enter, with all the energy be- 
longing to his character, upon the discharge of his 
legislatorial functions. The very next day after his 
ywn seat had been secured to him by the decision of 
the committee, he was balloted for and chosen one 
of the members of a committee, of which Swindle 
(Gibbet, Esquire, was chairman, for trying the va- 
ility of the return of two Tory impostors for an 
Irish county. So marvellously quick an insight into 

merits of the case did he and his brethren in the 
minittee obtain, that they intimated, on the conclu- 
sion of the petitioner’s counsel’s opening address, 
that it would be quite superfluous for him to eall wit- 
nesses in support of a statement of facts, which it 
was presumed the sitting members could not think 
of seriously contesting. Against this, the sitting 
member's counsel remonstrated with indignant ener- 
gy, on which the committee thought it best to let 
him take his own course, which would entail its own 
consequences, viz : that the opposition to the petition 
would be voted frivolous and vexatious. A vast deal 
of evidence was then adduced, after which, as might 
have been expected, the committee reported to the 
House, that Lord Beverly de Wynston (who owned 
half the county for which he had presumed to stand) 
and Sir Harry Eddington (who owned pretty nearly 
the other half) had been unduly returned; that two 
most respectable gentlemen, Mr. O’Shirtless and Mr. 
O’Toddy, (the one a discarded attorney’s clerk, and 
the other an insolvent publican, neither of whom had 
ever been in the county till the time of the election,) 
ought to have been returned; and the clerk of the 
House was to amend the return accordingly; and 
that the opposition to the petition had been frivolous 
and vexatious. Mr. Titmouse, after this, formed an 
intimate acquaintance with the two gentlemen whom, 
infinitely to their own astonishment, he had helped 
to seat for the county, and who had many qualities 
kindred to his own, principally in the matter of dress 
and drink. Very shortly afterwards he was elected 
one of a committee to enquire into the state of the 
operation of the Usury Laws, and another of a still 
more important character, viz: to enquire into the 
state of our relations with foreign powers, with refe- 
rence to free trade and the permanent preservation of 
peace. They continued sitting for a month, and thus 
stated the luminous result of their enquiry and de- 
liberation, in their report to the House :—* That the 
only effectual mode of securing permanently the good 
will of foreign powers, was by removing all restric- 
tions upon their imports into this country, and im- 
posing prohibitory duties upon our exports into theirs ; 
at thessame time reducing our naval and military es- 
tablishments to a point which should never thereafter 
oceasion uneasiness to any foreign power.” He also 


served on one or two private committees, attended 


|by counsel. In the course of their enquiries — 
very difficult and complicated questions arose, whic 
called forth great ability on the part of counsel. On 
one occasion, in particular, I recollect that Mr. 
| Depts, one of the most dexterous and subtle reason- 
ers to be found at the English bar, having started the 
great question really at issue between the parties, 
addressed a long and most masterly argument to the 
committee. He found himself, after some time, 
making rapid way with them; and, in particular, 
there were indications that he had at length power- 
fully arrested the attention of Mr. Titmouse, who, his 
chin resting on his open hand and his elbow on the 
table, leaned forward towards Mr. Depth, on whom 
he fixed his eye apparently with deep attention.— 
How mistaken, however, was Depth! ‘Titmouse was 
thinking all the while of two very different matters, 
viz: whether he could possibly sit it out w ithout a 
bottle of soda-water, labouring, as he was, under the 
sickening effects of excessive potations over night; 
and also whether his favourite little terrier, Titty, 
would win or lose in her encounter on the morrow 
with fifty rats—that being the number which Mr. 
Titmouse had bet three to one she would kill in three 
minute's time. The decision to which that commit- 
tee might come, would affect interests to the amount 
of nearly a million sterling, and might or might not 
occasion a monstrous invasion of vested rights! 

He still continued to oceupy his very handsome 
apartments at the Albany. You might generally 
have seen him, about ten o’clock in the morning, (or 
say twelve, when his attendance was not required 
upon committees,) reclining on his sofa, enveloped 
in a yellow figured satin dressing-gown, smoking an 
enormous hookah; with a little table before him, with 
a decanter of gin, cold water, and a tumbler or two 
upon it. Ona large round table near him lay a great 
number of dinner and evening cards, notes, letters, 
public and private, vote-papers, and Parliamentary 
reports. Beside him on the sofa, lay the last num- 
ber of the Sunday Flash—to which, and to the New- 
gate Calendar, his reading was, in fact, almost entirely 
confined. Over his mantel-piece was a large hideous 
oil-painting of two brawny and half-naked ruffians, in 
boxing attitude; opposite was a very large picture 
(for which he had given seventy guineas) of Lord 
Scaramouch’s dog Nestor, in his famous encounter 
with two hundred rats, which he killed in the aston- 
ishingly short space of seven minutes and fifteen 
seconds. Opposite to the door, however, was the 
great point of attraction; viz. a full-length portrait of 
Titmouse himself. His neck was bare, his ample 
shirt-collars being thrown down over his shoulders, 
and his face looking upwards. The artist had la- 
boured hard to give it that fine indignant expression 
with which, in pictures of men of genius, they are 
generally represented as looking up towards the moon 5 
but nature was too strong for him—his eye too accu- 
rate, and his brush too obedient to his eye; so that 
the only expression he could bring out, was one of 
innocent and stupid wonder. A rich green mantle 
enveloped his figure; and amidst its picturesque folds, 
was visible his left hand, holding them together, and 
with a glittering ring on the first and last fingers. In 
one corner of the room, on a table, were a pair of foils; 
and on the ground near them, three or four pairs of 
boxing-gloves. On another table lay a guitar—on 
another, a violin; on both of which delightful instru 








doors, spoken his mind pretty freely concerning the | 
conduct of the aforesaid chairman. 

“Good God!" exclaimed Mr. Berrington, (on re- 
ceiving the chairman’s answer,) in a tone of voice 
loud enough to be heard all over the room, “‘netther 
would they believe though one rose from the dead,” 

* We'd better strike,” said his juniors. 

“I think so, too,’ said Mr. Berrington; adding, 
as he turned towards the committee with an air of | 
undisguised disgust, ** I protest, sir, that never in the | 
whole course of my experience before election com- | 
mittees, have I been so astounded as I am at the 
decision to which the committee has just come.— 
Probably, under these circumstances, the committee 
will be pleased to adjourn till the morning, to give 
us an opportunity of considering the course we will 
pursue.” (This produced a great sensation.) 

“ Certainly—let it be so,” replied the chairman, 
blandly, yet anxiously ; and the committee broke up. 
Before they met again, three shots a-piece had been ex- 
changed between the chairman and Colonel D’Eres- 
by—* happily without effect,’ and the parties left 
the ground in as hostile a spirit as they had reached 

‘olonel, that he was a plain, 
did not unde eet non- 
sense, nor could tolerate coquetting with an oath. 

“Of course the petition is dropped?’ said Mr. 
Berrington, bitterly, as soon as all were assembled 
in the evening in consultation at his chambers. 

* Of course,” was the answer, in a sufficiently 
melancholy tone. 

“So help me Heaven!” said Mr. Berrington, “1 
fee] disposed iy | will never appear again before 
a committ ‘This sort of thing cannot go on much 
longer! ‘lo think that every man of that committee 
is sworn before God to do his duty! I'll take care 
to strike every one of thoge six men off from any 
future list that J may have to do with!” 

ean say only,” remarked the second counsel, 
a calin and experienced lawyer, * that, in my opinion, 


u 


it. I will say for the ¢ 
straight-forward soldier, w 


had all of us sate down to trame, beforehand, a per- 
fect case of agency—with facts at will—we could 
never have framed one stronger than the one to-day 


declared insufficient.” 

“1 hay been in seven other petite ns,’* said Mr. 
Berrington, * this very week; but there the sitting 
: Gracious Heaven! what facts 

' 


enc) — 


members were Tori 
have been held sufficient pr of of ag 
The Barnard Ca 
to have been seen once shaking hands in 
cook’s shop with the sitting member, was sufficient 
evidence of agency—and we've lost the seat! In 
the Cucumber Committee, a man who by chance stood 


committee yesterday, held that, 
a pastry- 


onee under a rway with the sitting member, ina 
sudden shower of rain, was held thereby to have be- 


come his agent; and we there also lost the seat __ 
Faugh! what would foreigners say if they heard 
such things ?”* 

“It's perhaps hardly worth mentioning,” said Mr. 
Parkinson ; ** but this afternoon I happened to see Mr. 
O’ Gibbet dining with Mr. O’ Doodle, Mr. Hubbaboo, 
and Mr. M‘Squash, off pork and greens, at the Jolly 
Thieves’ Tavern, in Dodge Street-——I—I—they 
were talking together very eagerly °"—— 

* The less we say ab jut that the bette cs plied 
Mr. Berrington; “1 have not had my eyes shut, I 
can tell you! It’s a hard case, Mr. Crafty; but 


after all your pains, and the dreadful expense in- 
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curred, it’s nevertheless quite farcical to thigk of 
going on with a committee like this ”’ 

“Of course the petition is abandoned,” replied 
Crafty. 


The next morning they again appeared before the 





committee. 

“I have to inform the committee,” commenced 
Mr. Berrington, with sufficient sternness, ** that my 
learned friends and I, who had, in our ignorance and 
inexperience, imagined, till yesterday, that the evi- 
dence we then opened was ten times more than sui- 
ficient to establish agency before any /ege/ tribu- 
nal ”*"— 

« Counsel will be pleased to moderate their ex- 
citement, and to treat the committee with due re- 
spect,” interrupted the chairman, warmly, and red- 
dening as he spoke; while the ministerial members 
looked very fiercely at Mr. Berrington, and one or 
two placed their arms a-kimbo. 

—*“*have come to the determination to withdraw 
the petitioner’s case from before the committee ; 
under existing circumstances, it would be utterly 
absurd to attempt ”"—— 

* Fait, sir, an’ you're mighty indacent—y: 
an’ you'd better keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
said Mr. O’Doodle, fiercely, and with an insolent 
look at Mr. Berrington. 

“ Sir.’’ said the latter, addressing Mr. O’Doodle, 
with a bitter smile—* as it is possible to stand where 


are— 


| 1 do without ceasing to be a gentleman, so is it pos- 


sible—to sit there—without becoming one.”” 

‘ Sir—Misther Chairman—lI'll only just ask you, 
sir—isn’t that a brache of privelige "—— 

“Oh, be aisy—aisy wid ye—and isn’t he Aired to 
say all this?” whispered Mr. Hubbaboo; and the in- 
cignant senator sat down. 

“The petition is withdrawn, sir,” said Mr. Ber- 
rington calmly. 

* Then,” subjoine d his opponent, as quietly rising 
as his learned friend had sate down, “1 respectfully 
apply to the committee to vote it Frivolous and Ver- 
atious.”” 

* Possibly the committee will pause before going 
that length,” said Mr. Berrington, very gravely; but 
he was mistaken. Strangers were ordered to with- 
draw ; and, on their re-admission, the Chairman read 
the resolution of the committee, that * Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, Esq., had been and was duly elected to serve 
for the borough of Yatton; and that the petition 
against his return was Frivotovs and Vexarious :” 
by which decision, all the costs and expenses in- 
curred by Mr. Titmouse were thrown upon his oppo- 
nent, Mr, Delamere—a just penalty for his wanton 
and presumptuous attempt. This decision was wel- 
comed by the crowd in the committee-room with 
clapping of hands, stamping of feet, and cheering. 
Such was the fate of the Yatton Pertirion. Mr. 
Titmouse, on entering the House that evening, 
was received with loud cheers from the ministerial 
benches: and within a few minutes afterwards, Lord 
Frederick Brackenbury, to give the house and the 
public an idea of the important service performed by 
the committee, rose and moved that the eridence 
should li printed—w hich was ordered. 

The next day a very distinguished patriot gathered 
some of the blooming fruit of the Bill for giving 
Everybody Everything—not for himself personally, 
however, but as a trustee for the public; so, at least, 
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I should infer from the following fact, that whereas, 
in the morning, his balance at his banker’s was ex- 
actly L.3. 10s. 74d.-—by the afternoon it was sud- 
denly augmented to L.3003, 10s. 74d.—shortly ex- 
pressed thus :— 

“L.3: 10: 74d.4+L.3000 = L.3003 : 10: 74d.” 


Thus might my friend Titmouse exclaim, “Out of 
this nettle danger I’ve plucked the flower safety !” 
"T'was indeed fortunate for the country that such, 
and so early, had been the termination of the contest 
for the representation of Yatton; for it enabled Mr. 
Titmouse at once to enter, with all the energy be- 
longing to his character, upon the discharge of his 
legislatorial functions. The very next day after his 
own seat had been secured to him by the decision of 
the committee, he was balloted for and chosen one 
of the members of a committee, of which Swindle 
(Gibbet, Esquire, was chairman, for trying the va- 
idity of the return of two Tory impostors for an 
Irish county. So marvellously quick an insight into 

e merits of the case did he and his brethren in the 

mumittee obtain, that they intimated, on the conclu- 
sion of the petitioner’s counsel’s opening address, 
that it would be quite superfluous for him to eall wit- 
nesses in support of a statement of facts, which it 
was presumed the sitting members could not think 
of seriously contesting. Against this, the sitting 
member’s counsel remonstrated with indignant ener- 
gy, on which the committee thought it best to let 
him take his own course, which would entail its own 
consequences, viz: that the opposition to the petition 
would be voted frivolous and vexatious. A vast deal 
of evidence was then adduced, after which, as might 
have been expected, the committee reported to the 
House, that Lord Beverly de Wynston (who owned 
half the county for which he had presumed to stand) 
and Sir Harry Eddington (who owned pretty nearly 
the other half) had been unduly returned; that two 
most respectable gentlemen, Mr. O’Shirtless and Mr. 
O’Toddy, (the one a discarded attorney's clerk, and 
the other an insolvent publican, neither of whom had 
ever been in the county till the time of the election, ) 
ought to have been returned; and the clerk of the 
House was to amend the return accordingly; and 
that the opposition to the petition had been frivolous 
and vexatious. Mr. Titmouse, after this, formed an 
intimate acquaintance with the two gentlemen whom, 
infinitely to their own astonishment, he had helped 
to seat for the county, and who had many qualities 
kindred to his own, principally in the matter of dress 
and drink. Very shortly afterwards he was elected 
one of a committee to enquire into the state of the 
operation of the Usury Laws, and another of a still 
more important character, viz: to enquire into the 
state of our relations with foreign powers, with refe- 
rence to free trade and the permanent preservation of 
peace. They continued sitting for a month, and thus 
stated the luminous result of their enquiry and de- 
liberation, in their report to the House :—** That the 
only effectual mode of securing permanently the awood 
will of foreign powers, was by removing all restric- 
tions upon their imports into this country, and im- 
posing prohibitory duties upon our exports into theirs ; 
at the same time reducing our naval and military es- 
tabfishments toa point which should never thereafter 
occasion uneasiness to any foreign power.” He also 


served on one or two private committees, attended 


‘by counsel. In the course of their enquiries many 


very difficult and complicated questions arose, which 
called forth great ability on the part of counsel. On 
one, occasion, in particular, I recollect that Mr. 
Deprn, one of the most dexterous and subtle reason- 
ers to be found at the English bar, having started the 
great question really at issue between the parties, 
addressed a long and most masterly argument to the 
committee. He found himself, after some time, 
making rapid way with them; and, in particular, 
there were indications that he had at length power- 
fully arrested the attention of Mr. Titmouse, who, his 
chin resting on his open hand and his elbow on the 
table, leaned forward towards Mr. Depth, on whom 
he fixed his eye apparently with deep attention.— 
How mistaken, however, was Depth! ‘Titmouse was 
thinking all the while of two very different matters, 
viz: whether he could possibly sit it out without a 
bottle of soda-water, labouring, as he was, under the 
sickening effects of excessive potations over night; 
and also whether his favourite little terrier, Titty, 
would win or lose in her encounter on the morrow 
with fifty rats—that being the number which Mr. 
Titmouse had bet three to one she would kill in three 
minute’s time. The decision to which that commit- 
tee might come, would affect interests to the amount 
of nearly a million sterling, and might or might not 
occasion a monstrous invasion of vested rights! 

He still continued to occupy his very handsome 
apartments at the Albany. You might generally 
have seen him, about ten o’clock in the morning, (or 
say twelve, when his attendance was not required 
upon committees,) reclining on his sofa, enveloped 
in a yellow figured satin dressing-gown, smoking an 
enormous hookah; with a little table before him, with 
a decanter of gin, cold water, and a tumbler or two 
upon it. Ona large round table near him lay a great 
number of dinner and evening cards, notes, letters, 
publie and private, vote-papers, and Parliamentary 
reports. Beside him on the sofa, lay the last num- 
ber of the Sunday Flash—to which, and to the New- 
gate Calendar, his reading was, in fact, almost entirely 
confined. Over his mantel-piece wasa large hideous 
oil-painting of two brawny and half-naked ruffians, in 
boxing attitude; opposite was a very large picture 
(for which he had given seventy guineas) of Lord 
Scaramouch’s dog Nestor, in his famous encounter 
with two hundred rats, which he killed in the aston- 
ishingly short space of seven minutes and fifteen 
Opposite to the door, however, was the 
great point of attraction; viz. a full-length portrait of 
Titmouse himself. His neck was bare, his ample 
shirt-collars being thrown down over his shoulders, 
and his face looking upwards. ‘The artist had la- 
boured hard to give it that fine indignant expression 
with which, in pictures of men of genius, they are 
generally represented as looking up towards the moon ; 
but nature was too strong for him—his eye too accu- 
rate, and his brush too obedient to his eye; so that 
the only expression he could bring out, was one of 
innocent and stupid wonder. A rich green mantle 
enveloped his figure; and amidst its picturesque folds, 
was visible his left hand, holding them together, and 
with a glittering ring on the first and last fingers. In 
one corner of the room, on a table, were a pair of foils; 
and on the ground near them, three or four pairs of 
boxing-gloves. On another table lay a guitar—on 
another, a violin; on both of which delightful instru 
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ments he was taking almost daily lessons. Though 


the ro was both elegantly and expensively fur- 
nished, ceording to the taste of its former occu- 
pant.) it was now redolent—as were Mr. Titmouse’s 
clothes—of the odours of tobacco-smoke and gin and 
water. Her t was that Mr. Titmouse would often 
pend hour after hour boxing with Billy Bully, the 
celebrated prize-fighter and pickpocket; or, when 
somewhat tar gone in liquor, playing cribbage, or 


put, with his valet—an artful, impudent fellow, who 
had eained great influenes over him. 

As for t House—Modesty (the twin-sister of 
Merit) kept Titmouse for a | ong time very quiet 
there. He saw the necessity of attentively watching 

very thing that passed around him, in order to be- 





come practically familiar with the routine of business, 

; he ventured to step forward into action, and 
j incuish himself. He had not been lone, however, 
thre prud ntlw « ccuplt d, when an oceasion prese nted 


itself, of which he availed himself with all the bold 
felicitous promptitude of genius—whose prime dis- 
tinguishing characteristic 1s the successful seizure of 
rtunity. He suddenly saw that he should be 
to bring into play an early accomplishment of 
his—an accomplishment of which, when acquiring it, 


how little he dreamed of the signal uses to which it 
might be afterwards turned! The great Lord Coke 
hath somewhere said to the legal student, that there 


is no kind or degree of knowledge whatsoever, so ap- 
purently vain and useless that it shall not, if remem- 
bered, at one time or other serve his purpose. Thus 
it seemed about to be with Mr. Titmouse, to whom 
it chanced in this wise. In early life, while follow- 

ble calling in which he was occupied 
when first presented to the reader, he used to amuse 
hi n his long journeys about the streets, with 
bundle and yard-measure under his arm, by unitating 
the squeaking 
1e yelping of 





the cries of cats, the crowing ¢ fe 


f pigs the braving of donkeys, 





curs; In ich matters he be« ength so great 
a proficient, as to attract the admiring attention of 
passers-by, a ifford great amusement to the cir- 
cles} hich he visited. ‘There is probably no man 
living, tl rh ever so great a fool, that cannot do 


f or other well; and Titmouse became a sur- 
pris'ne proficient in the arts I have all ded to, He 
c ld imitate a blue-hottle fly | Z7ing about the win- 
dow, and, lighting upon it. ¢ — tly cease its little 
d, anon flying off again, as suddenly resume 
t; hicken, picking its way cautiously among the 
cabbages ;—a caf, at midnight on the moon- 





t tiles, | rine forth the sorrows ¢ f her heart on ac- 


of the sence of her inconstant mate; a cock, 
suddenly waking out of some horrid dream—it may 
be the nightmare—and, in the ecstasy of its fright, 
crowing as though it would split at once its throat 
| heart, alarming all mankind ;—a little eur, yelp- 

ne with mingled fear and fury, at the same time, as 
it were, advancing backwards, in view of a fiendish 
t cat. with high-curved back, flaming eyes, and 


ry.—I! only wish you had heard Mr. Tit- 
} occasions; it might, perhaps, even 
1 you of the observation of Doctor John- 

is great natural powers accidentally 


Now ther wes, on a certain night, about three 
months after Titmouse had been in the House, a kind 
of pitched battle between the Ministry and their for- 


| midable opponents; in which the speakers on each 
side did their best to prove that their opponents were 
apostates; utterly worthless, destitute alike of pub- 
lie and private virtue ; unfit to govern; and unworthy 
of the confidence of the country. My Lord Bulfinch 
rose, late on the third evening of the debate—never 
had been seen so full a House during the session— 
and in a long and able speech contended, (first) that 
the — side were selfish, ignorant, and dishon- 
est; and, (secondly,) that Ministers had only imita- 
ted their example. He was vehemently cheered from 
time to time, and sate down amidst a tempest of ap- 
plause. Up then rose the ex-minister and leader of 
the Opposition, and in a very few moments there was 
scarce a sound to be heard, except that of the delici- 
ous voice—at once clear, harmonious, distinct in ut- 
terance, and varied in intonation—of incomparably 
the finest Parliamentary orator of the day, Mr. Vivin. 
The hearts of those around him, who centred all 
the ir hope s in him, beat with anxious pride. He had 
a noble east of countenance—a brilliant eye—strong- 
ly marked and most expressive features—a command- 
ing figure—a graceful and winning address. His 
language, refined, copious, and vigorous, every word 
he uttered fold. His illustrations were as rich and 
apt as his reasonings were close and cogent; and his 
powers of ridicule were unrivalled. On the present 
oecasion he was thoroughly roused, and put forth all 
his powers: he and Lord Bulfinch had been waiting 
for each other during the whole debate; and now 
Mr. Vivid had the reply, and truly regarded himself 
as the mouthpiece of a great and grievously slandered 
party in the state, whom he had risen to vindicate 
from the elaborate and envenomed aspersions of Lord 
Bulfinch, who sat, speedily pierced through and 
through with the arrows of poignant sarcasm, amidst 
the loud laughter of even his own side, so irresistible 
was the humour of the speaker. Even Mr. O’Gibbet, 
who had been from time to time exclaiming, half 
iloud, to these around—* Och, the pitiful fellow! 
The stupid baste!—Nivir mind him—divil a word, 
my lord !’"—was at length subdued into silence. In 
fact, the whole House was with the brilliant and im- 
passioned speaker. Every now and then vehement 
and tumultuous cheering would burst forth from the 
Opposition as from one man, answered by as vehe- 
ment and determined cheering from the ministerial 
benches; but you could not fail to observe an anx- 
ious an d alk irme “dd e xpre ssion ste aling over the face 8 
of Lord Bulfinch's support rs. His lordship sat im- 
movably, with his arms oo ded, and eyes fixed on his 
pponent, and a bitter smile on his face, glancing fre- 
quently, however, with increasing anxiety, towards 
Mr. O’Sqveat, the only “ great gun” he had left— 
that gentlemen having undertaken (infelix puer, atque 
impar congressus Ai hilli i!) to re ply to Mr. Vivid. 
Poor Mr. O’Squeal himself looked pale and dis- 
pirited, and would probably have given up all his 
little prospects to be able to sneak away from the 
post he had so eagerly occupied, and devolve upon 
others the responsibility of replying to a speech loom- 
ing more and more dreadfully upon his trembling 
faculties every moment, as infiniti ly more formid: ble 
in all points of view than anything he had anticipa- 
ted. The speech must electrify the public, even as 
it was then electrify ing the House. He held a sheet 
of paper in one hand, resting on his knee, and a pen 
in the other, with which he incessantly took notes— 
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only to disguise his fright; for his mind went not | weakest points which had been made by his discom- 


with his pen—all he heard was above and beyond 
him;—he might as well think of whistling down a 
a whirlwind; yet there was no escape forhim. Was 
the uneasy eye of Lord Bulfinch, more and more fre- 
quently directed towards him, calculated to calm or 
encourage him?! or the sight of the adroit, sarcastic, 
and brilliant debater sitting opposite, who had his 
eye on Mr. O’Squeal, and was evidently to rise and 
reply tohim? Mr. O’Squeal began to feel cold as 
death, and at length burst into a cold perspiration. 
After a two hours’ speech, of uncommon power and 
brilliance, Mr. Vivid wound up with a rapid and 
striking recapitulation of the leading points of his 
policy when in power, which, he contended, were in 
triumphant contrast with those of his successors, 
which were wavering, inconsistent, perilous to every 
national interest, and in despicable subservience to 
the vilest and lowest impulses. “And now, sir,” 
said Mr. Vivid, turning to the Speaker, and then di- 
recting a bold and indignant glance of defiance at 
Lord Bulfinch—* does the noble lord opposite talk 
of—impeachment! I ask him im the face of this 
House, and of the whole country, whose eyes are 
fixed upon it with anxiety and agitation—will he pre- 
sume to repeat his threat? or will any one on his be- 
half ?’*—(turning a glance of withering scorn towards 
Mr. O’Squeal)—* Sir, I pause for a reply !”"—And he 
did—several seconds elapsing in dead silence, which 
was presently, however, broken in a manner that was 
perfectly unprecedented, and most astounding. “T'was 
a reply to his question; but such as, had he antici- 
pated it, he would never have put the question, or 
paused for its answer. 

** Cock-a-doodle-do-do-do !"’ issued with inimitable 
fidelity of tone and manner, from immediately behind 
Lord Bulfinch, who started from his seat as if he 
had been shot. Every one started ; Mr. Vivid recoil- 
ed a pace or two from the table—and then a univer- 
sal peal of laughter echoed from all quarters of the 
House, not excepting even the strangers’ gallery. 
The Speaker was convulsed and could not rise to call 
“order.” Lord Bulfinch laughed himself almost 
into fits; even those immediately behind Mr. Vivid 
were giving way to uncontrollable laughter, at so 
comical and monstrous an issue. He himself tried 
for a moment to join in the laugh, but in vain; he 
was terribly disconcerted and confounded. This 
frightful and disgusting incident had done away with 
the effect of his whole speech; and in twenty-four 
hours’ time, the occurrence would be exciting laugh- 
ter and derision in every corner of the kingdom. 

“Order! order! order!’ cried the Speaker, his 
face red and swollen with scarce subdued laughter. 
Several times Mr. Vivid attempted to resume, only, 
however, oecasioning renewed laughter. Still he 
persevered ; and, with much presence of mind, made 
a pointed and witty allusion to Rome saved by the 
cackling of a goose. “T'was, however, plainly use- 
less; and after a moment or two’s pause of irresolu- 
tion, he yielded to his fate, with visible vexation 
abruptly concluded his observations, gathered hasti- 
ly together his papers, and resumed his seat and his 
hat—a signal for renewed laughter and triumphant 
cheering from the ministerial side of the House. Up 
then, started Mr. O’Squeal—and, despite his absurd 
and extravagant gesticulation, and perfect!y frightful 


tone of voice, dashed boldly off at one or two of the 


| fited adversary, which he dealt with very dexterous- 
‘ly; and then threw up a vast number of rhetorical 
fireworks, amidst the glitter and blaze of which he 
sat down, and was enthusiastically cheered. “T'was 
my friend Mr. Titmouse that had worked this won- 
der, and entirely changed the fate of the day. Up 
rose Mr. O’Squeal’s dreaded opponent—but in vain; 
he was quite crest-fallen; evidently in momentary 
apprehension of receiving an interruption similar to 
that which Mr. Vivid had experienced. He was 
nervous and fidgety—as well he might be; and would 
most assuredly have shared the fete of Mr. Vivid, but 
that Titmouse was (not without great difficulty) re- 
strained by Lord Bulfinch, on the ground that the 
desired effect had been produced, and would be only 
impaired by a repetition. The debate came some- 
what abruptly to a close, and the Opposition were 
beaten by a majority of a hundred and thirty, which 
looked something like a working majority. 

This happy occurrence at once brought Mr. Tit- 
mouse into notice, and very great favour with his 
party ;—well, indeed, it might, for he had become 
a most powerful auxiliary, and need it be added how 
dreaded and detested he was by their opponents? 
How could it be otherwise, with even their leading 
speakers, who could scarce ever afterwards venture 
on any thing a little out of the common way—a lit- 
tle higher flight than usual—being in momentary 
apprehension of some such disgusting and ludicrous 
interruption as the one I have mentioned, indicating 
the effect which the speaker was producing upon— 
a cat, a donkey, a cock, or a puppy? Ah, me! what 
a sheep’s eye each of them cast, as he went on, to- 
wards Titmouse? And if ever he was observed to 
be absent, there was a sensible improvement in the 
tone and spirit of the opposition speakers. The min- 
isterial journals all over the country worked the joke 
well; and in their leading articles against any of Mr. 
Vivid’s speeches, would ** sum up all in one memo- 
rable word—* cock-a-doodle-doo!” *’ 

As is generally the case, the signal suecess of Mr. 
Titmouse brought into the field a host of imitators in 
the House; and their performances, inferior though 
they were, becoming more and more frequent, gave 
quite a new character to the proceedings of that dig- 
nified deliberative assembly. At length, however, 
it was found necessary to pass a resolution of the 
House against such practices; and it was entered on 
the journals, that thenceforth no honourable member 
should interrupt business by whistling, singing, or 
imitating the sounds of animals; or making any other 
disgusting noise whatsoever. 

The political importance thus acquired by Mr. 
Titmouse—and which he enjoyed till the passing of 
the above resolution, by which it was cut up root 
and branch—had naturally a very elevating effect 
upon him; as you might have perceived, had you 
only once seen him swaggering along the House to 
his seat behind the front Treasury bench, dressed in 
his usual style of fashion, and with his quizzing- 
glass stuck into his eye. Mr. O’Gibbet invariably 
greeted him with the utmost cordiality, and would 
an Oppositi n spece h, 


2.2 | 


n, at a pinching part of 
turn reun nd ij e his powers, by the exclama- 


tion—** Now, now, Titty!’ He dined in due 
course, with the Speaker—as usual, in full court- 
1, having got a little champagne in his 


a 
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head, insisted on going through his leading * imita- 
tions,”’ infinitely to the amusement of some half 
dozen of the guests, and a// the servants. His circle 
of acquaintance was extending every day; he be- 
came a very Welcome quest, as an object of real cu- 
riosity. He was not a man, however, to be always 
enjoying the hospitality of others, without at least 
offering a return; and, at the suggestion of an ex- 
perienced friend in the House, he commenced a 
series of “parliamentary dinners,”’ (presumptuous 
little puppy!) at the Gliddington Hotel. They 
went off with much eclat, and were duly chronicled 
in the daily journals, as thus :— 

“On Saturday, Mr. Titmouse, M. P., entertained 
(his third dinner given this session) at the Glidding- 
ton Hotel, the following (amongst others) distin- 
guished members of the House of Commons: Sir 
Simpson Silly, Mr. Flammery, Mr. O’Gibbet, Mr. 
Outlaw, Lord Beetle, Mr. O’Shirtless, Sir Too Ra- 
laddy, Mr. Tripe, Mr. Scum, and a dozen others.” 

Mr. Titmouse, at length, thought himself war- 
ranted in inviting Lord Bulfinch'—and the Sprax- 
er!!—and Lorp Firesranp, (the Foreign Secre- 
t ary 3) all of whom. howeve r, very politely de clined, 
pleading previous engagements. I ean hardly, 
however, giv Mr. Titmouse the credit of these 
latter proceedings; which were, in fact, suggested 
to him, in the first instance, by two or three young 
wags in the House; who, barring a little difference 
in the*way of bringing up, Were every whit as great 
fools and coxcombs as himself, and equally entitled 
to the confidence of their favoured constituencies 
and of the country, as so calculated for the purpose 
of practical legislation, and that remodelling of the 
constitutions of the country upon which the new 
House of Comm seemed bent. “Iwas truly de- 
lightful to see the tables of these young gentlemen 
groaning under daily accumulations of Parliamen- 
tary documeuts, containing all sorts of political and 
statistical information, collected and published with 


vast labour and expense, for the purpose of inform- 
ing their powerful intellects upon the business of 
the country, so that they might come duly prepared 


to the important discussions in the House, on all 
questions of domestic and foreign policy. As for 
Mr. Titmouse, he never relished the idea of perus- 
ing and studying these troublesome and repulsive 
documents—page after page, filled with long rows 
of figures, tables of prices, of exchanges, &e., reports 
of the evidence, verbatim et lilteratim, taken in ques- 


tion and answer before every committee that sat; all 
sorts of expensive and troublesome *“ returns,” 
moved for by any one that chose; he rather con- 
tented himself with attending to what went on in 


the Hlowse; and at the close of the session, all the 


d ents In question became the perquisite of Mr. 
‘l'itmouse’s valet, who got a good round sum for! 
t ni (unent) as waste paper. 

It is not difficult to understand the pleasure which 
my little friend experienced, in dispensing the little 


favours and courtesies of orders for the gallery, and 
franks, to those who applied for them; for all his 


show of feeling it a * 4 





ore” to be asked. * T'was 
these little matters which, as it were, brought home 
to him a sense of his dignity, and made him feel the 
possession of station and authority. I know not bat 


the followis pplication was not more gratifying to 


him than any which he received : 


“T. Tagrag’s best respects to T. Titmouse, Esq. 
M.P., and begs to say how greatly he will account 
ye favour of obtaining an order to be Admitted to the 
Gallery of the House of Commons for to-morrow 
night, to hear the debate on the Bill for Doing away 
with the Vuisance of Dustmen’s cries, of a morning. 

“ With Mrs. T.’s & daughter’s compts.” 

“T. Titmouse, Ese. M. P.” 


On receiving this, Titmouse looked out for the 
finest sheet of glossy extra-superfine gilt Bath post, 
scented, and wrote as follows :— 


* Please To Admit y¢ Barer To The Galery of Th 
House of Comons.—T. Tirmouse. Wednesday, 
March 6th, 18—.” 


But the reader, who must have been highly grati- 
fied by the unexpectedly rapid progress of Mr. 'Tit- 
mouse in Parliamentary life, will be, doubtless, as 
much interested by hearing that corresponding dis- 
tinction awaited him in the fegions of science and 
literature; his pioneer thither being one who had 
long enjoyed a very distinguishing eminence; suc- 
cessfully combining the character and pursuits of 
scholar and philosopher, with those of a man of 
fashion—1 mean a Doctor Dtagotus Ganper. 
Though upwards of sixty, he found means so 
effectually to disguise his age, that he would have 
passed for barely forty. He had himself so strong 
a predilection for dress, that the moment he saw Tit- 
mouse, he conceived a certain secret respect for that 
gentleman; and in fact, the two dressed pretty 
nearly in the same style. The Doctor passed for a 
philosopher in society. He had spent most of his 
days in drilling youth in the elements of the mathe- 
maties; of which he had the same kind and degrees 
of knowledge that is possessed of English literature 
by an old governess who has spent her life in going 
over the first part of Lindley Murray's English 
Grammar with children. Just so much did the 
Doctor know of the scope, the object, the applica- 
tion, of the mathematics. His great distinguishing 
mark was, the capability of rendering the most ab- 
struse science, * popular ;""—i. e. utterly unintelligi- 
ble to those who did understand science, and very 
exciting and entertaining to those who did nof. He 
had a knack of getting hold of obscure and starving 
men of genius and science, and secretly availing 
himself of their labours. He would pay them with 
comparative liberality to write, in an elegant style, 
on subjects of pure and mixed science: but when 
published, the name of Diabolus Gander would ap- 
pear upon the title-page; and, to enable the doctor 
to do this with some comfort to his conscience, he 
would actually copy out the whole of the manuscript, 
and make a few alterations in it. But, alas omn 
quod tetigit fadavit ; and it invariably happened that 
these were the very maculz pitched upon, exposed, 
and ridiculed by reviewers. Noman could spread 
his small stock over a larger surface than Doctor 
Gander; no man be more successful in ingratiating 
himself with those persons so useful to an enterpris- 
ing empirice—viz: wealthy fools. He paid constant 
court to Titmouse, from the first moment he saw 
him; and took the liberty of ecalling—unasked— 
the very next day, at his rooms in the Albany. He 
soon satisfied Titmouse that he—Gander—was a 
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great philosopher, whom it was an advantage and a 


distinction to be acquainted with. 


table, 


the Earl of Dreddlington himself. 


*“ Why—a—’pon my soul—” quoth Titmouse, 
grinning, as he topped off his tenth glass of cham- 
pagne, with the bland and voluble doctor—* I—I— 
shouldn’t much dislike a thingumbob or two at the 


end of my name—what’s the figure ?”” 


* Certainly, I myself, as a zealous lover of science, 
my dear sir, consider her honours always well be- 
stowed on those eminent in rank and station; though 
they may not have gone through the drudgery of 
scientific details, sir, their countenance irradiates the 


pale cheek of unobtrusive science” 





* Ya—a—s, ’pon honour, it certainly does,” quoth 
Titmouse, not exactly, however, comprehending the 


doctor's fine figure of speech. 

** Now look you, Mr. Titmouse,’ 
doctor, ** the greatest society in all England, out and 
out, is the Creputovs Society. 


. 


been able, I am happy to say, to introduce several 
noblemen.”’ 

** Have you, by Jove? 
there ?”’ 

“Do, my dear sir! 


of that society! It was only the other day that the 
Duke of Tadcaster told me, (the very day after I had 


succeeded in getting his Grace elected,) that he was 


as proud of the letters “ F.C. 8.” added to his name, 
as he was of his dukedom !”” 

“By Jove!—No—but—’pon honour bright—did 
he? Can you get me into it?” enquired Titmouse 
eagerly. 

“* [—oh—why—you see, my very dear sir, you're 
certainly rather young,” quoth the doctor, gravely, 
pausing and rubbing his chins “if it could be man- 
aged, it would be a splendid thing for you—eh ?” 

** By jingo, I should think so!” replied ‘Titmouse. 

* I think I’ve been asked by at least a dozen no- 
blemen for my influence, but I have not felt myself 
warranted” 

“Oh, well! then tn course there’s an end of it,” 
interrupted Titmouse with an air of disappointment; 
‘sand curse me if ever I cared a pin about it—I see 
I’ve not the ghost of a chance.” 

“1 don’t know that either,” replied the doctor, mu- 
singly. His design had been all along to confer suf- 





ficieyt obligation on Titmouse, to induce him to lend 
the doctor a sum of four or five hundred pounds, to 
embark in some wild scheme or other, and also to 


- 
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continued the 
I happen to have 
some /eetle influence there, through which I have | 
What the devil do they do 


They meet for the purpose 
of—consider the distinguished men that are fellows 
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|make Titmouse useful to him for other purposes, 


He took my) from time to time.—** As you are so young, I am 
little admiring friend, for instance, to hear him—| 
Gander—deliver a lecture at the Hanover Square | 
Rooms, to a crowd of fashionable ladies oul old 
gentlemen, who greatly applauded all he said, upon | 
a subject equally abstruse, interesting, and instruc- | 
tive; viz: the occult qualities of Jriangles. In 
short, he paid anxious and successful court to Tit- 
mouse, and was a very frequent guest at his dinner 
He gave Titmouse, on one of these occa- 
sions, an amusing account of the distinction belong- 
ing toa member of any of the great learned societies; 
and, in fact, quite inflamed his little imagination upon 
the subject—sounding him as to his wish to become 
a member of some great society, in common with 
half the dukes, marquesses, earls, and barons in the 
kingdom—in particular his own august kinsman, 


afraid it will be necessary in some sort of way to 
give you a sort of scientific pretension—ah, by Ar- 
chimedes! but I have it!—I have it! You see, I’ve 
a treatise in the press, and nearly ready for publica- 
tion, upona particularly profound subject—but, you'll 
| understand me, explained in a perfectly popular man- 
ner—in fact, my dear sir, it is a grand discovery of 
my own, which will in future ages be placed side by 
side of that of Sir Isaac Newton”. 

‘Ts he a member of it too?’ enquired Titmouse. 

“No, my dear sir! Not bodily; but his spirit is 
with us! We feel it influencing all our delibera- 
tions; though he died a quarter of a century before 
we were established! But to return to the discovery 
I was mentioning; as Sir Isaae discovered the prin- 
ciple of Gravitation, (otherwise weight, or heavi- 
ness,) so, Mr. Titmouse, I have discovered the prin- 
ciple of LigHTNess !” 

“You don’t say so! 
exclaimed Mr. Titmouse. 

“And equally true as amazing. As soon as I 
shall have indicated its tendencies and results, my 
discovery will effect a revolution in the existing sys- 
tem of physical science.” 

“ Ah! that’s what they talked about in the House 
last night—Revolution. *Pon my soul, I don’t like 
revolution, though !’’ exclaimed Titmouse, uneasily. 

“lam speaking of something quite different, my 
dear Titmouse,” said Dr. Gander, with a slight ap- 
pearance of pique; “ but to proceed with what I had 
intended. Since I have been sitting here, my dear 
sir, it has occurred to me that I have an excellent op- 
portunity of evincing my sense of your kindness 
towards me. Sir, I intend to pepicaTe my work to 
you!" 

“Sir, you’re amazing kind—most uncommon po- 
| lite!’? quoth Titmouse, who had not the slightest 

notion of what a “dedication” meant. Within a 
| week or two’s time, sure enough appeared a hand- 
some octavo volume beautifully printed and splen 
| didiy bound, entitled, 

* Researches into Physical Science, with a view to 
the Establishment of a New Principle— 

“ LIGHTNESS. 
BY 
* Dianotus Ganper, Esquire, LL.D; F.C.S.; 
| Q.U.A.K.; G.O.S.; Secretary of the Empirical So- 
| ciety ; Corresponding Member of the Letpzic Luna- 
| tie Society; Vice President of the Peripatetic Gastro- 
nomic Association; and Member of Seventeen Ameri- 

can Philosophical and Literary Societies, &c., &c., 
&c.” 
| And it bore the following “ Dedication” — 

!* To Tirrtesat Titmouse, Esquire, M.P., &c., 


&e., &e., 
| This volume is respectfully inscribed, by his obe- 
dient, obliged, 
faithful humble servant, 
Diasoitvus Ganper.” 





*Pon my life, amazing!” 


The work being vigorously pushed, and systema- 
tically puffed in all directions, of course brought the 
honoured name of Mr. Titmouse a good deal before 
the scientific public; and about three weeks after- 
wards might lees been seen the following “ Testi- 
monial,”’ suspended against the screen of the public 
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rogm of the Credulous Society, in support of Mr. 
Titmouse’s pretensions to be elected into it:— 

* Testimonial.—We, the undersigned, Fellows of 
the Credulous Society, hereby certify that, from our 
knowledge of Trrriesat Tirmovuse, Esquire, M,P., 
we believe him to bea gentleman greatly attached to 
recondite science, and desirous of promoting its in- 
terests; and as such, deserving of being elected a 
Fellow of the Credulous Society. 

** DREDDLINGTON. 

** TANTALLAN. 

* Woopen Spoon. 

* Fumsy Crorcuer. 

* Diasotus GANDER. 

* PertwinKLe PARALLELOGRAM. 
* PLracip Noopie.” 


The above distinguished names were procured by 
Dr. Gander; and thereupon the election of Mr. Tit- 
mouse became almost a matter of certainty—especi- 
ally as, on the appointed day, Dr. Gander procured 
the attendance of some amiable old gentlemen, fel- 
lows of the Society, who believed the doctor to be all 
he pretended to be. The above testimonial having 
been read from the chair, Mr. Titmouse was balloted 
for, and declared elected unanimously a Fellow of 
the Credulous Society. He was prevented from at- 
tending on the ensuing meeting by a great debate, 
and an expected early division; then, by sheer in- 
toxication; and again by his being unable to return 
in time from Croydon, where he had been attending 
a grand prize-fight, being the backer of one of the 
principal raffians, Billy Bully, his boxing-master. 
On the fourth evening, however, having dined with 
the Earl of Dreddlington, he drove with his lordship 
to the Society’s apartments, was formally introduced, 
and solemnly admitted ; from which time he was en- 
titled to have his name stand thus :— 


“'Trrrtesat Trrmovuse, Esq., M.P., F.C.S.” 


—And heaven knows how much higher he might not 
have immediately mounted, in the seale of social dis- 
tinction, but that he came to a very sudden rupture 
with his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,’ Dr. Gan- 
der, who, on at length venturing to make his long- 
meditated application to Titmouse for a temporary 
loan, to enable him, Dr. Gander, to prosecute some 
extensive philosophical experiments—[7. ¢., infer nos, 
on public credulity }]—was unhesitatingly refused by 
Titmouse; who, on being pressed by the Doctor, 
abused him in no very choice terms—and finally or- 
dered him out of the room! He quitted the presence 
of his ungrateful protégé with disgust, and in des- 
poir—nor without reason; for that very night he re- 
ceived a propulsion towards the Fleet Prison, which 
suggested to his philosophical mind several ingeni- 


sus reflections concerning the attraction of repulsion. | 


There be lay for three months, till he sent for the 
creditor who had deposited him there, and who had 
been his bookseller and publisher; and the doctor so 
dazzled him by the outline of a certain literary specu- 
lation—to be called Tae Ganper GaLLery—that his 
credulous creditor relented, and set his ingenious and 
enterprising debtor once more at large. 

But to return to Mr. Titmouse. It was not long 
after his election into the Credulous Society, that a 
leputstion from the committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Civil and Religious Discord waited upon 


him at his apartments in the Albany, to solicit him, 
|in terms the most flattering and complimentary, to 
preside at their next annual meeting at the Stonema- 
sons’ Hall; and, after some modest expressions of 
distrust as to his fitness for so distinguished a post, 
he yielded to their anxious entreaties. He ordered 
in, while they were with him, a very substantial 
lunch, of which they partook with infinite relish ; 
and having done ample justice to his wines and 
spirits, the worthy gentlemen withdrew, charmed 
with the intelligence and affability of their distin- 
guished host, and anticipating that they should have 
in Mr. Titmouse, one of the most rising young men 
in the liberal line, a very effective chairman, and 
who would make their meeting go off with great 
eclat. How Titmouse could have got through the 
task he had undertaken, the reader must be left to 
conjecture; seeing that, in point of fact, * cireum- 
stances, over which he had no control,’’ prevented 
him from fulfilling his promise. ‘The meeting waited 
for him at least three-quarters of an hour; when, 
finding that neither he nor any tidings of him came, 
they elected some one else into the Dabs and got on 
as well as they could. I dare say the reader is ra- 
ther curious to know how all this came to pass; and 
I feel it my duty to state the reason frankly. On the 
evening of the day before that on which he had pro- 
mised to preside at Stonemasons’ Hall, he dined out 
with one or two choice spirits; and, about two o'clock 
in the morning, they all sallied forth, not a bit the 
better tor wine, in quest of adventures. Mr. Tit- 
mouse gave some excellent imitations of donkeys, 
cats, and pigs, as they walked along arm in arm; 
and very nearly succeeded in tripping up an old 
watchman, who had crawled out to announce the 
hour. Then they rung every bell they passed; and, 
encouraged by impunity, proceeded to sport of a still 
more interesting and exciting description; viz. twist- 
ing knockers off doors. ‘Titmouse was by far the 
most drunk of the party, and wrenched off several 
knockers in a very resolute and reckless manner, 
placing them successively in his pocket—where, 
also, his companions contrived, unknown to him, to 
deposit ‘heir spoils—till the weight was such as se- 
riously to inerease the difficulty of keeping his ba- 
lance. When tired of this sport, it was agreed that 
they should extinguish every lamp they passed. No 
sooner said than dene; and Titmouse volunteered to 
commence. Assisted by his companions, he clam- 
bered up a lamp-post at the corner of St. James’s 
Street; and holding with one hand by the bar, while 
his legs clung round the iron post, with the other 
hand he opened the window of the lamp; and while 
in the act of blowing it out, “ Watch! watch!” cried 
the voices of several people rushing round the cor- 
ner; a rattle was sprung; away scampered his com- 
panions in different directions; and after holding on 
where he was for a moment or two, in confusion and 
alarm, down he slid, and dropped into the arms of 
three watchmen, around whom: was gathered a little 
crowd of persons, all of whom had been roused from 
sleep by the pulling of their bells, and the noise 
made in wrenching off their knockers. A pretty 
passion they all were in, shaking their fists in the 
face of the captured delinguent, and accompanying 
him, with menacing gestures, to the watch-house. 
There having been safely lodged, he was put into a 
dark cell, where he presently fell asleep; nor did he 
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wake till he was summoned to go off to the police- 
office. There he found a host of victims of his over- 
night’s exploits. He stoutly denied having been 
concerned in despoiling a single door of its knocker— 
on which a breeches-maker near him furiously lifted 
up the prisoner’s coat-tails, and exclaimed, eagerly— 
* Your worship, your worship! see, he’s got his 
knocket full of pockers—see here, your worship” 
——* What do you mean, sir, by such gibberish ?” 
enquired the magistrate, in so stern a tone as*drew 
the speaker’s attention to the little transposition of 
letters which he had made in his headlong haste to 


detect the falsehood of the delinquent; who, finding | 


the dismal strait to which he was driven, and feeling 
really very ill, begged for merey—which, after a 


very severe rebuke, confronted by seven knockers | 


lying before him in a row, all of them having been 


taken out of his own pockets, he obtained, on condi- | 
tion of his making compensation to the injured par- | 


ties, who compounded with him for twelve pounds. 
\fter paying a couple of pounds to the poor-box, he 
was discharged ; crawled into a coach, and, in a very 


half way down the Haymarket when they got into 
a downright “ row ;”” and, egged on by his compan- 
ions, and especially inwardly impelled by the devil 
himself, the miserable Titmouse, after grossly insult- 
ing 4 little one-eyed, one-legged, bald-headed old 
waterman attached to the coach-stand there, chal- 
lenged him to fight, and forthwith flung away his 
cigar, and threw himself into boxing attitude, amidst 
the jeers and laughter of the spectators, who, how- 
ever, formed a sortof ring in a trice. At it they 
went, insfanter. Titmouse squared about with a sort 
|of disdainful showiness—in the midst of which he 
suddenly received a nasty teaser on his nose and 
| shoulder, from his active, hardy, and experienced an- 
tagonist, which brought him to the ground, the blood 
ushing from his nose in a copious stream. Sir 
Pumpkin quickly picked him up, shook him, and set 
him fairly at his man again. Nearer and nearer 
stumped the old fellow to the devoted * swell,” who, 
| evidently groggy, squared in the most absurd way 
| imaginable for a moment or two, when he received 
| his enemy’s one ‘wo in his eye, and on his mouth, 





sad condition, reached his rooms about one o'clock, | and again dropped down. 
and got into bed ina truly deplorable state—never| “ He's drunk—he can’t fight no more than a baby; 
once recollecting that, at that precise hour, he ought | I won't stand against him any more,”’ quoth the fair 
to have been taking the chair of the meeting of the | and stout-hearted old waterman. “It warn't any 
Society for the Promotion of Civil and Religious | 0’ my seeking; but if he thought to come it over an 
Discord. As, however, his misfortunes were, in the | old eripple like me” 
newspapers, assigned, not to ** Tittlebat Titmouse,” | ‘Bravo! bravo!” cried his comrades ; * come along, 
but to one * John Smith,”’ the exact state of the case | old chap—come along!” said one; “if I don’t give 
uever transpired to the worthy gentlemen who had | you a jolly quartern, may I stick here without a fare 
been so unaccountably deprived of his services; and | all this blessed night;” and the speaker led off the 
who, on enquiry, were told by his fluent valet, that | victor to the public-house opposite, while Titmouse’s 
Mr. Titmouse’s late hours at the House had brought | friends led him off, nearly insensible, to a tavern a 
on a slight and sudden attack of—jaundice ; on hear-| few doors off. Having given directions that he 
ing which, they begged he might be assured of their should be forthwith taken to a bed-room and washed, 
respectful sympathy, and hearty wishes for his re-| they ordered broiled bones aud mulled claret for 
storation; and tried very hard to sound the valet on | themselves. After about an hour and a half’s nap, 
the subject of his master’s compensating for his ab- Titmouse, who probably had benefitted rather than 
sence by some donation or subscription; but the fel- | suffered from his blood-letting, rejoined his friends, 
low was very obtuse, and they were compelled to | and called for a cigar and a glass of cold brandy and 
depart disappointed. | water; having had which, they set off homeward ; 
should have thought that the foregoing would | he reaching his rooms about one o’clock, with a very 
have proved a lesson to Mr. Titmouse, and restrained black eye, a swollen nose and mouth, a very thick 
him for some time from yielding to his cursed Pe and indistinct speech, and unsteady step; in fact, in 
pensity todrink. Yet was it otherwise—and I shall | a much worse pickle than he had as yet exhibited to 
tell the matter exactly as it happened. Within a his valet, who told him, while preparing for him a 
fortnight after the mischance wah I have above de- | glass of brandy and soda-water, that no fewer than 
scribed, Titmouse dined with the members of a sort | five messengers had been at his rooms. While he 
of pugilistie club, which met every fortnight for was yet speaking, a thundering knock was heard at 
the purpose of settling matters connected with the | the outer door, and on its being opened, in rushed, 
‘“‘ring.”’ On the present occasion there had been a | breathlessly, Mr. Phelim O’Doodle. 
full muster, for they had to settle the preliminaries | * Titmouse!—Titmouse! Och, murther and thun- 
for a grand contest for the championship of England | der, where are ye? Where have ye been, wid ye?” 
—to which Titmouse’s master, Mr. tilly Bally, | he gasped— 
aspired. ‘Titmouse had searcely ever enjoyed him- | 
self more than on that exciting occasion; and, con- 
fident of his man, had backed his favourite pretty | 
freely. ‘Towards eleven o’clock, he found the room | 
very close—and it was not to be wondered at when | drowsily sung Titmouse—it being part of a song he 
you considered the dreadful quantity of hard ale, | had heard thrice encored that evening after dinner—. 
harder port wine, and poisonous gin and water, which | at the same time staggering towards O’Doodle. 
the little wretch had swallowed since sitting down | ‘Och botheration take your too-ra-laddy! Come, 
to dinner; however, about the hour I nave named, | fait—by Jasus! clap your hat on and button your 
he, Sir Pumpkin Puppy, and one or two others, all | coat, and off to the House—-immadiately—or it’s al! 
with cigars in their mouths, sallied forth to walk | all up with us, an’ out we go every mother’s son of 
about town in search of sport. I have hardly pa- us—an’ the bastely Tories ‘Il be in. Come! come! 





“W hen—a— hen—on—water—swims— 
Too-ra-laddy— 
Too-ra-lad-lad-lad **— 


tience to write it—but pee'tively they had not got |—off wid ye, I say! I’ve a coach at the door ”"—— 
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“1I—(hiceup)—I sha‘n’t—ean’t—’ pon my life "— 

“Och, of wid ye!—isnt’t it mad that Mr. O’Gib- 
bet is wid ye ?”"—— 

“He's one eye—ah. ha!—and one leg—'T oo-ra- 
laddy,” hiccupped the young senator. 

* Divil burn me if I don’t tie ye hand an’ foot to- 
gether!” cried O’Doodle, impetuously. “ What the 
divil have ye been about wid that black eye o’ yours, 
and—but I'll spake about it in the coach. Off 
wid ye! Isn't time worth a hundred pounds a mi- 
nute ’*——. 

Within a minute or two’s time, O’Doodle had got 
him safely into the coach, and down to St. Stephen’s 
they rattled at top speed. There was going on, in- 
deed, a desperate fight—a final trial of strength be- 
tween Ministers and the Opposition, on a vote of 
want of confidence, and a division expected every 
minute. Prodigious had been the efforts of both 
parties—the whip unprecedented. Lord Bulfinch 
had, early in the evening, « xplicitly stated that Min- 
isters would resign unless they gained a majority : 
and, to their infinite vexation and astonishment, three 
of their staunch alherents—Titmouse being one— 
were missing just at the critical moment. The Op- 
position had been more fortunate ; every man of theirs 
had come up, and were shouting tremendously, “ Di- 
vide! divide! divide !""—while, on the other hand, 
Ministers were putting up men, one after another, to 
speak against time, though not one syllable they said 
could be heard, in order to get a chance of their then 
missing men coming up. If none of them came, 
Ministers would be exactly even with their opponents 
—in which case they had resolved to resign. Up 
the stairs ind into the lobby ca ne O' Doodle, breath- 
lessly, with his prize. 

“Och, my dear O’ Doodle !—Titmouse, ye little 
drunken divil, where have ye been ?” commenced Mr. 
O’Gibbet, on whom O' Doodle stumbled suddenly. 

* Thank heaven! Good God, how fortunate !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Flummery, both he and O’Gibbet being 
in a state of intense anxiety and great excitement. 

“In with him!—in with him!—by Jove, they’re 
clearing the gallery !”’ gasped Mr. Flumme ry, while 
he rushed into the House to make the way clear for 
O’ Doodle and O’Gibbet, who were literally carrying 
in Titmouse between them. , ; 

*“Sir!—Mr. Flummery!” gasped O*' Doodle, * ye 
won't forget what I’ve done to-night, will ye?” 

“No, no; honour! In with you! In with you! 
A moment, and all’s lost.” . 

However, they reached the House in safety, Mr. 
O’Gibbet waving his hand in triumph. ; 

“Oh, ye droll little divil! where have ye been 
hiding!’ he hastily whispered, as he deposited him 
on the nearest bench, and sat beside him. He took 
off his hat and wiped his reeking head and face. 
Gracious heavens, what a triumph !—and in the very 
nick of time! He had saved the Ministry! Tre- 
mendous was now the uproar in the House, almost 
every one present shouting, ** Divide! divide!” 

“ Strangers, withdraw,” cried the Speaker. 

At it they went, with an air of tumultuous and 
irrepressible excitement; but, through Titmouse, the 
Ministers triumphed. The numbers were announced : 

Ayes, 301 
Noes, 300 


Majority for Ministers, 1 


! On which burst forth immense cheering on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, and vehement counter-cheer- 
ing on the Opposition side, which lasted for several 
minutes. The noise, indeed, was so prodigious, that 

lit almost roused Titmouse from the sort of stupor 
into which he had sunk. Mr. O*Doodle accompanied 
him home; and, after taking a couple of tumblers of 
whisky and water with him, took his departure, 
earing nothing that he had left Titmouse on the floor 
in a state of dangerous insensibility; from which, 
however, in due time, he recovered, but was confined 
to his bed by a violent bilious attack for nearly a 

Mr. O’Doodle’s services to the Government 


week. ' 
A few days afterwards he va- 


were not forgotten. 
cated his seat, having received the appointment of 
sub-inspector of political caricatures in lreland, with 
a salary of six hundred pounds a-year for life. His 
place in the House was immediately filled up by his 
brother, Mr. Trigger O’Doodle. Profuse were Phe- 
lim’s thanks to Mr. O’Gibbet, when that gentleman 
announced to him his good fortune, exclaiming, at 
the same time, with a dry smile, * Ye see what it is 
to rinder service to the state—ah, ha! Aisy, aisy! 
softly, say I. Isn't that the way to get along?” 
The injuries which Titmouse had received in his 
encounter with the waterman—I mean principally 
his black eye—prevented him from making his ap- 
pearance in public, or at Lord Dreddington’s, or in 
the House, for several days after he had recovered 
from the bilious attack of which I have spoken. His 
non-attendance at the House, however, signified 
little, since both parties had been so thoroughly ex- 
harsted by their late trial of strength, as to require 
for some time rest and quietness, to enable them to 
resume the public business of the country. As soon 
as his eve was fairly convalescent, the first place to 
which he ventured out was his new residence in Park 
Lane, which, having been taken for him, under the 
superintendence of the Earl of Dreddlington and Mr. 
Gammon, some month or two before, was now rapid- 
ly being furnished, in order to be in readiness to re- 
ceive his lady and himself, immediately after his 
marriage—his parliamentary duties not admitting of 
a prolonged absence from town. His marriage with 
the Lady Cecilia had, as usual, been already prema- 
turely announced in the newspapers several times, as 
on the eve of taking place. Their courtship went 
on very easily and smoothly. Neither of them seem- 
ed anxious for the other’s society, though they con- 
trived to evince, in the presence of others, a decent 
degree of gratification at meeting each other. He 
did all which he was instructed it was necessary for 
a man of fashion todo. He attended her and the 
Ear! to the opera repeatedly, as also to other places 
of fashionable resort: he had danced with her occa- 
sionally; but, to tell the truth, it was only at the 
vehement instance of the Earl her father, that she 
ever consented to stand up with one whose person, 
whose carriage, whose motions, were so unutterably 
| vulgar and ridiculous as those of Mr. ‘Titmouse, who 
was yet her affianced husband. He had made her 
several times rather expensive presents of jewelry, 
and would have purchased for her a great stock of 
| clothing if she would have permitted it. He had, 
moreover, been a constant guest at the Earl’s table, 
| where he was under a greater restraint than any 
| where else. Of such indiscretions and eccentrici- 
|ties as I have just been recording, they knew, or 
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were properly supposed to know, nothing. "T'was 
not for them to have their eyes upon him while sow- 
ing his wild oats—so thought the Earl—who, how- 
ever, had frequent oceasion for congratulating him- 
self in respect of Mr. Titmouse’s political celebrity, 
and also of the marks of distinction conferred upon 
him in the literary and scientific world, of which the 
Earl was himself so distinguished an ornament. 
Titmouse had presented copies, gorgeously bound, 
of Dr. Gander’s Treatise on Lightness, both to the | 
Earl and the Lady Cecilia; and the very flattering | 
dedication to Titmouse, by Dr. Gander, really operated | 
not a little in his favour with his future lady. What 
effect might have been produced upon her ladyship, 
had she been apprised of the fact, that the aforesaid 
dedication had appeared in only a hundred copies, 
having been cancelled directly Dr. Gander had ascer- 
tained the futility of his expectations from Titmouse, | 
I do not know; but I believe she never was apprised | 
of the fact. As far as his dress went, she hed con- 
trived, through the interference of the Earl and Mr. 
Gammon, (for whom she had conceived a singular | 
respect,) to abate a Atle of its fantastic absurdity, 
its execrable vulgarity. Nothing, however, seemed 
capable of effecting any material change in the man, | 
although his continued intercourse with refined so- 
ciety could hardly fail to effect an advantageous 
ehange in his manners. As for any thing further, 
Tittlebat Titmouse remained the same vulgar, heart- | 
less, presumptuous, ignorant creature he had ever 
been. Though I perceive in the Lady Cecilia no 
qualities to excite our respect or affection, I pity her 
from my very soul when I contemplate her coming 
union with Titmouse. One thing I know, that as 
soon as ever she had bound herself irrrevocably to 
Mr. Titmouse, she began to think of at least fifty 
men whom she had ever spurned, but whom now she 
would have welcomed with all the ardour and affec- | 
tion to which her cold nature was susceptible. As | 
she had never been conspicuous for animation, vivaci- 
ty, or energy, the gloom which more and more fre-| 
quently overshadowed her, whenever her thoughts 
turned towards ‘Titmouse, attracted scarce any one’s 
attention. There were those, however, who could have 
spoken of her mental disquietude at the approach of 
her cheerless nuptials—I mean her maid Annette and 
Miss Macspleuchan. ‘To say that she /oathed the bare 
idea of her union with Titmouse—of his person, 
manners, and character—would not perhaps be ex- 
actly correct, since she had not the requisite strength 
of character; but she contemplated her future lord 
with mingled feelings of apprehension, dislike, and 
disgust. She generally fled for support to the com- 
fortable notion of ‘fale,’ which had assigned her 
such a husband. Heaven had denied poor Lady Ce- 
cilia all powers of contemplating the future, of antici- 
pating consequences, of reflecting upon the step she 
was about to take. Miss Macspleuchan, however, | 
did so for her; but, being placed in a situation of 
great delicacy and difficulty, acted with cautious re- 
serve whenever the subject was mentioned. Lady Ce- | 
cilia had not vouchsafed to consult her before her lady- | 
ship had finally committed herself to Titmouse ; and, 
after that, interference was useless and unwarrantable. 
Lady Cecilia late one afternoon entered her dress- 
ing-soom, pale and dispirited, as had been latterly 





her wont; and, with a deep sigh, sunk into her easy 
Annette, on her ladyship’s entrance, was | 


chair. 


133 


leaning against the window-frame, reading a book, 


which she immediately closed and laid down. 
** What are you reading there ?”’ enquired Lady Cece- 
lia, languidly. 

“@h, nothing particular, my lady!” replied An- 
nette, colouring a little; “it was only the prayer- 
book. I was looking at the marriage-service, my 
lady. I wanted to see what it was that your lady- 
ship has to say” ; 

«It’s not very amusing, Annette. 
dull and stupid.” 

“La, my lady—now J should have thought it quite 
interesfing, if / had been in your la’ship’s situation !”’ 

* Well, what is it that they expect me to repeat?’ 

“Oh! Pll read it, my lady—here it is,”? re plied 
Annette, and read as follows :— 

“Then shall the priest say unto the woman, ‘N, 
wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded hus- 
band, to live together, after God’s ordinance, in 
the holy state of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, 
serve him, love, honour, and keep him, in sickness 
and in health, and, forsaking all other, keep thee only 
unto him, so long as ye both shall live?” 

* The woman shall answer, *1 will.’ ” 

** Well—it’s only a form, you know, Annette—and 
I dare say no one ever gives it a thought,” said Lady 
Cecilia, struggling to suppress a sigh. ; 

“Then,” continued Annette, “your la’ship will 
have to say a good deal after the parson—but I beg 
your la’ship’s pardon—it’s (in your case) the bishop. 
Here it is:— 

“1, N, take thee M, to be my wedded husband, to 
have and to hold, from this day forward, for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love, cherish” — 

“Yes, yes—I hear,” interrupted Lady Cecilia, 





{ think it very 


| faintly, turning pale; “I know it all—that will do, 


Annette” — 

“There's only a word more, my lady” — 

“*And obey, till death us do part, according to 
God's holy ordinance; and thereto I give thee my 
troth.” All this your la’ship sees, your la’ship says, 
with your right hand holding Mr. Titmouse’s.” Here 
a visible tremor passed through Lady Cecilia, **You 
may leave me alone, Annette, a little while,” said 
she; “I don’t feel quite well.” 

“La, my lady, an’t your la’ship late already? 
Your la’ship knows how early her Grace dines ever 
since her illness.” 

* There’s plenty of time; I'll ring for you when I 
want you. And—stay—you may as well leave 
your prayer-book with me for a moment—it will an- 
swer me to look init.” Annette did as she was bid; 
and the next moment her melancholy mistress was 
alone. She did not, however, open the book she 
had asked for, but fell into a reverie, which was dis- 
turbed only by her maid tapping at the door; and 
who, on entering, told her that she had not one mo- 
ment to lose; that his lordship had been dressed for 
some time. On this her ladyship rose, and com- 
menced her toilet with a very deep sigh. 

* Your la’ship, I suppose, wears your gold-colour- 
ed satin? it matches so well with the pearls,” said 
Annette, going to the jewel-case. 

“1 sha’n’t wear any pearls to-day.” 

“Oh! my lady! not that beautiful spray of Mr. 
Titmouse’s? your la’ship does look so well in it.” 

“J sha’n’t wear anything of Mr. Tit—I mean,” 


——_, 


— 
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she added, colouring; “TI sha’n’t wear anything in 
my hair to-day!” 

Many and anxious, it may be easily believed, had 
been the conferences and negotiations between the 
Earl, Mr. Titmouse, and Mr. Gammon, with refer- 
ence to the state of his property, and the settlement 
to be made on Lady Cecilia. It appeared that the 
extent of the incumbrances on the Yatton property 
was £35,000, and which Gammon had many ways 
of accounting for, without disclosing the amount of 
plunder which had fallen to the share of the firm—or 
rather to the senior partner. The interest on this 
sum (£1750) would reduce Mr. Titmouse’s present 
income to £8250 per annum; but Gammon pledged 
himself that the rental of the estates could, with the 
greatest ease, be raised to £12,000, and that mea- 
sures, in fact, were already in progress to effect so 
Then there was a sum of £20,000 
m account 


desirable a result. 
due to Mr. Titmouse from Mr. Aubrey, 
of the mesne profits, £10,000 of which was guaran- 
teed by Lord de la Zouch, and would very shortly 
become payable with interest; and the remaining 
£10,000 could be at any time called in. The sum 
finally determined upon, as a settlement upon Lady 
Cecilia, was £3000 a-year—surely a very substan- 
tial “consideration” for the “ faithful promise” to be, 
by-and-by, made by her at the altar—and which, 
moreover, she conceived she had a prospect of having 
entirely to herself—really ‘for her separate use, ex- 
empt from the control, debts, and engagements of 
her said intended husband.” I am sorry to say that 
Lady Cecilia clung to the prospect of an almost im- 
mediate separation; which, she learned from several 
confidential friends, some of whom were qualified, 
by personal experience, to offer an opinion, was a 
very easy matter, becoming daily more frequent, on 
the ground of incompatibility of temper. A faint 
hint of the kind which she had once dropped to Miss 
Macspleuchan, was received in such a manner as 
prevented her from ever repeating it. As for the 
Earl, her father, I cannot say that he did not observe 
i depression of spirits in his daughter, increasing 
with the increasing proximity of her marriage. Since, 
however, he had entirely reconciled Aimse/f to it— 
ind was delighted at the approaching long-coveted 
reunion of the family interests—he did not think of 
her having any real ‘objection to the arrangements. 
As for her lowness of spirits, and nervousness, doubt- 
less every woman on the point of being married ex- 
perienced similar feelings. She herself, indeed, sel- 
dom if ever named the matter to her father in such a 
In short, the 


way as to oceasion him uneasiness. 
affair seemed to be going on just as it ought to do; 
and even had it assumed an untoward aspect, cireum- 
stances had arisen which would have prevented the 
Earl from giving his wonted attention to what in any 
degree concerned his daughter. In the first place, on 
his lordship’s party coming into power, to his infinite 
imazement his old post of Lord High Stew ard was 
filled up by some one else! So also was the office 
of Lord President of the Council; and so, moreover, 
was every other office; and that, too, without any 
apology to the offended peer, or explanation of such 
1 phenomenon as his entire exclusion from office. 
The Premier. in fact, had never once thoucht of his 
lordship while forming his administration ; and on 
being subsequently remonstrated with by a venerable 
peer, a common friend of the Premier and Lord Dred- 


dlington, the Premier very calmly and blandly ex- 

pressed his regret that Lord Dreddlington had not 

given him notice of his being still—even in his ad- 

vanced years—disposed to hold office; and trusted 

that he should yet be able, and before any long time 

should have elapsed, to avail himself of the very 

valuable services * of my Lord Dreddlington.” ‘This 

was all that he could get from the courteous but 
marble-hearted Premier; and, for a long while, the 
Earl could think of only one mode of soothing his 
wounded feelings—viz. going about to his friends, 
and demonstrating that the new.Lord Steward and 

the new Lord President were every day displaying 
their unfitness for office; and that the only error com- 
mitted by the Premier, in the difficult and responsi- 
ble task of forming a government, was that of select- 
ing two such individuals as he had appointed to those 
distinguished posts. He was also greatly comforted 
and supported, at this period of vexation and disap- 
pointment, by the manly and indignant sympathy of 
—Mr. Gammon, who had succeeded in gaining a 
prodigious ascendancy over the Earl, who, on the 
sudden death of his own solicitor, old Mr. Pounce, 
adopted Gammon in his stead ; and infinitely rejoiced 
his lordship was, to have thus secured the services 
of one who possessed an intellect at once so practical, 
masterly, and energetic; who had formed so high an 
estimate of his lordship’s powers; and whom his 
lordship’s condescending familiarity never for one 
moment caused to lose sight of the vast distance and 
difference between them. He appeared, moreover, to 
act between Titmouse and the Earl with the serupu- 
lous candour and fidelity of a high-minded person, 
consciously placed in a situation of peculiar delicacy 
and responsibility. At the least, he seemed exceed- 
ingly anxious to secure Lady Cecilia’s interests ; and 
varied—or appeared to vary—the arrangements, ac- 
cording to every suggestion of his lordship. The 
Earl was satisfied that Gammon was disposed to 
make Titmouse go much further than of his own ac- 
cord he would have felt disposed to go, towards meet- 
ing the Earl’s wishes in the matter of the settle- 
ments ;—in fact, Gammon evinced great anxiety to 
place her ladyship in that position to which her high 
pretensions s6 justly entitled her. 

But this was not the only mode by which he aug- 
mented and secured his influence over the weak old 
peer. Not only had Gammon, in the manner pointed 
out in a previous portion of this history, diminished 
the drain upon his lordship’s income, which had so 
long existed in the shape of interest upon money lent 
him on mortgage, (and which embarrassments, by 
the way, had all arisen from his foolish state and ex- 
travagance when Lord High Steward ;) not only, I 
say, had Gammon done all this, but infinitely more ; 
—he had enabled his lordship, as it were, “ to strike 
a blow in a new hemisphere,” and at once evince his 
fitness for the conduct of important and complicated 
affairs of business, acquire an indefinite augmenta- 
tion of fortune, and also great influence and popu- 
larity. 

England, about the time I am speaking of, was 
smitten with a sort of mereantile madness—which 
showed itself in the shape of a monstrous passion for 
Jotnr-stock Companies. John Bull all of a sudden 
took it into his troubled head, that no commercial un- 
dertaking, of the least importance, could any longer 
be carried on by means of individual energy, capital, 
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and enterprise. A glimmering of this great truth he 
discovered that he had had from the first moment 
that a soapegy —-ceugpnan had been adopted; and it 
was only to follow out the principle—to convert a 
private into a public partnership, and call it a “Joint- 
stock Company.”’ This bright idea of John’s pro- 
duced prompt and prodigious results—a hundred 
joint-stock companies 
“rose like an exhalation’’ 


in the metropolis alone, within one twelvemonth’s 
time. But then came the question, upon what were 
these grand combined forces to operate? Undertak- 
ings of commensurate magnitude must be projected 
—and so it was. It really mattered not a straw how 
wild and ludicrously impracticable was a project—it 
had but to be started, and announced, to call forth 
monied people among all] classes, all making haste to 
be rich—and ready to back the speculation, even to 
the last penny they had in the world; pouring out 
their capital with a recklessness, of which the lamen- 
table resu/ts may prevent their recurrence. Any volu- 
ble visionary, who was unluckily able to reach the 
ear of one or two persons in the city, could expand 
his crotchet into a “company” with as little effort 
as an idiot could blow out a soap-bubble. For in- 


stance: one wiseacre (who ought never to have been | 


at large) conceived a plan for creating arTIFICIAL 
RAIN, at an hour’s notice, over any extent of country 
short of three miles ; a second, for conveying MILK 
to every house in the metropolis in the same way as 
water is at present conveyed, viz. by pipes supplied 
by an immense reservoir of milk, to be established at 
Islington, and into which a million of cows were to 
be milked night and morning; and a third, for con- 
verting saw-dust into solid wood. Within three days 
of each of these hopeful speculations being announc- 
ed, there were as many completely organised joint- 
stock companies established to carry them into effect. 
Superb offices were engaged in the city; Patrons, 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Chairmen, 
Directors, Secretaries; Auditors, Bankers, Standing 
Counsel, Engineers, Surveyors, and Solicitors ap- 
pointed: and the names of all these functionaries 
forthwith blazed in dazzling array at the head of a 
** Prospectus,” which set forth the advantages of the 
undertaking, with such seductive eloquence, as no 


man could resist; and within a week’s time there . 


was not a share to be had in the market. Into affairs 
of this deseription, Mr. Gammon, who soon saw the 
profit to be made out of them, if skilfully worked, 
plunged with the energy and excitement of a game- 
ster. He drew in Mr. Quirk after him; and as they 
could together command the ears of several enter- 
prising capitalists in the city, they soon had their 
hands full of business, and launched two or three 
very brilliant speculations. Mr. Gammon himself 
drew up their ** Prospectuses,”’ and in a style which 
must have tempted the very devil himself (had he 
seen them) into venturing half his capital in the 
undertaking !—One was a scheme for providing the 
metropolis with a constant supply of salt water, by 
means of a canal cut from the vicinity of the Nore, 
and carried nearly all round London, so as to a‘fors 
the citizens, throughout the year, the luxury of sea- 
bathing. Another was of a still more extraordinary 


and interesting description—for carrying into etleet 
a discovery, by means of which, ships of al! kinds 
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, and sizes could be furnished with the means, by one 
and the same process—and that remarkably simple, 
cheap, and convenient—of obtaining pure fresh water 
from the sea, and converting the salt or brine thrown 
off in the operation, instanter into gunpowder! ‘The 
reality of this amazing discovery was decisively as- 
certained by three of the greatest chemists of Eng- 
land ; a patent was taken out, and a company formed 
for immediately working the patent. This under- 
taking was the first that Gammon brought under the 
notice of the Earl of Dreddlington, whom he so com- 
pletely dazzled by his description, both of the signal 
service to be conferred upon the country, and the 
princely revenue to be derived from it, to those early 

‘entering into the speculation, that his lordship inti- 

| mated rather an anxious wish to be connected with 
it. 

‘Good gracious, sir! to what a pitch is science 
advancing! When will human ingenuity end? Sir, 
I doubt not, that one of these days, we shall find a 

;mode of communicating with the moon and stars !” 

** Certainly—lI feel the full force of your lordship’s 

| very striking observation,” replied Gammon, who 

| had listened to him with an air of delighted defe- 
| rence. 

| “Sir, this is a truly astonishing discovery! Yet 
I give you my honour, sir, I have often thought that 

| something of the kind was very desirable, as far as 

| the obtaining fresh water from salt water was con- 
cerned, and have wondered whether it could ever be 
practicable; but I protest the latter part of the dis- 
covery—the conversion of the brine into gunpowder 

—is—is—sir, I say it is—astounding: it is more ; 
it is very interesting, in a picturesque and patriotic 
point of view. Only think, sir, of our vessels ga- 
thering gunpowder and fresh water from the sea they 
are sailing over! Sir, the discoverer deserves a sub 
sidy. This must in due time be brought before Par- 
liament.”” His lordship got quite excited ; and Gam- 
mon, watching his opportunity, intimated the pride 
and pleasure it would give him to make his lordship 
the patron of the gigantic undertaking. 

* Sir—sir—you do me—infinite honour,”’ quoth 
the Earl, quite flustered by the suddenness of the 
proposal. 

**As there will be, of course, your lordship sees, 
several great capitalists concerned, I must for form’s 
sake, consult them before any step is taken; but I 
flatter myself, my lord, that there can be but one 
opinion, when I name to them the possibility of our 
being honoured with your lordships’s name and in- 
fluence.” 

The Earl received this with a stately bow and a 
gratified smile; and on the ensuing day received a 
formal communication from Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, soliciting his lordship to become the pa- 
tron of the undertaking—which he most graciously 
acceded to, and was easily prevailed on to secure 
several other highly distinguished names among his 
friends, who were profoundly ignorant of business 
in all its departments, but delighted to figure before 
the public as the patrons of so great and laudable 
an enterprise. Out went forthwith, all over the 
country, the advertisements and prospectuses of the 
new company, and which could boast such come 
inanding names as cast most of its sister companies 

shade :—e. g. * The Right Hopourable the 
of Darppiineton, G, C. B., F. R.“., F.A.S.,, 
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&e. &e.””"—“ The most noble the Duce of Tanrat- | 


Lan, K. T., &e. &c.”—* The Most Honourable the 
Margvess of Marmarape, &c. &c. &c.” The capital 
to be one million, in ten thousand shares of one hun- 
dred pounds each. Lord Dreddlington was presented 
with a hundred shares, as a mark of respect and gra- 
titude from the leading shareholders; moreover, his 
lordship took two hundred shares besides, and pre- 
vailed on various of his friends to do the same. In 
less than three weeks’ time the shares had risen to 
L..40 premium—[?. ¢. my lady readers will under- 
stand, each share for which his lordship was sup- 
posed to have given, or to be liable to be called upon 
for L.100, he could at any moment dispose of for 
L,.110}]—and then Mr. Gammon so represented mat- 
ters to his lordship, as to induce him to part with 
his shares, which he found no diffieulty in doing— 
and thereby realized a clear profit of L.12,000. This 
seemed to the Earl rather the effect of magic than 
of an every day mercantile adventure. His respect 
for Gammon rose with every thing he heard of that 
gentleman, or saw him do; and his lordship allowed 
himself to be implicitly guided by him in all things. 
Under his advice, accordingly, the Earl became 
interested in several other similar speculations; all 
which exercises so occupied his thoughts, as almost 
to obliterate his sense of ministerial injustice. Se- 
veral of his friends cautioned him, now and then, 
against committing himself to such novel and exten- 
sive speculations, in which he might incur, he was 
reminded, dangerous liabilities; but his magnificent 
reception of such interference soon caused their dis- 
continuance. The Earl felt himself safe in the 
hands of Mr. Gammon; forming an equally and a 
very high estimate of his ability and integrity. 

His lordship’s attention having been thus directed 
to such subjects—to the mercantile interests of this 
great country—so he began to take a great interest 
in the discussion of such subjects in the House, 
greatly to the surprise and edification of many of his 
brother peers. Absorbing, however, as were these 
and similar occupations, they were almost altogether 
suspended, as soon as a day—and that not a distant 
one—had been fixed upon for the marriage of his 
daughter with Mr. Titmouse. From that moment, 
the old man could searcely bear her out of his pre- 
sence; following and watching all her movements 
with a peculiar, though still a stately, solicitude and 
tenderness. Frequent, earnest, and dignified were 
his interviews with Titmouse—his representations 
as to the invaluable treasure that was about to be 
intrusted to him in the Lady Cecilia—the last direct 
representative of the most ancient noble family in 
the kingdom. Innumerable were his lordship’s di- 
rections to him concerning his future conduct both 
in public and private life; intimating, in a manner 
‘ nee impressive and affectionate, that the eyes of 
the country would be thenceforward fixed upon him, 
as son-in-law of the Earl of Dreddlington. His 
lordship, moreover — pocketing the affront he had 
received at the hands of the Ministry—made a very 
strenuous and nearly a successful effort to procure 
for his destined son-in-law a vacant lordship of the 
Treasury. The Premier was really considering the 
subject, when Mr. O’°Gibbet extinguished all the 
aspiring hopes of Lord Dreddlington, by applying 
1 friend of his, Mr. Och 
an early friend of Mr. O’Gibbet: and 


) 


for the vacant offiee for ; 
Hubbab 


who, having failed in business and been unable to 
re-establish himself, had come into the House of 
Commons to repair his shattered fortunes. I need 
hardly say that, within a day or two, Mr. Hubbaboo 
was made a lord of the Treasury; and thereby very 
nearly alienated from Ministers two staunch sup- 
porters—to wit, the Earl of Dreddlington and Mr. 
Titmouse. 
Early in the forenoon of Tuesday the Ist of April 
18—, there were indications in the neighbourhood 
of Lord Dreddlington’s house in Grosvenor Square, 
that an aristocratic wedding was about to be cele- 
brated. Lady Cecilia’s bridesmaids, and one or 
two other ladies, the Duke and Duchess of Tantal- 
lan, and a few others who were to accompany the 
party to church, made their appearance about eleven 
o’clock; and shortly afterwards dashed up Mr. ‘Tit- 
mouse’s cab, in which sat that gentleman, enveloped 
in a magnificent green cloak, which concealed the 
splendour of his personal appearance. He had been 
engaged at his toilet since five o’clock that morning, 
and the results were not unworthy of the pains 
which had been taken to secure them. He wore a 
light blue body coat, with velvet collar; tight black 
pantaloons tying round his ankles; gossamer white 
silk stockings, and dress-shoes with small gold 
buckles. His shirt was of snowy whiteness, and 
there glittered in the centre of it a very superb dia- 
mond brooch. He had two waistcoats, the under 
one a sky-blue satin, (only the roll visible.) the 
outer one a white satin waistcoat, richly embroidered. 
He wore a burnished gold guard-chain, disposed very 
gracefully over the outside of his outer waistcoat. 
His hair was parted down the middle, and curled 
froward towards each temple, giving his counte- 
nance a very bold and striking expression. He 
wore white kid gloves, a glossy new hat, and held 
in his hand his agate-headed ebony cane. Though 
he tried to look at his ease, his face was rather pale, 
and his manner a little flurried. As for the bride— 
she had slept searcely a quarter of an hour the whole 
night; and a glimpse at her countenance, in the 
glass, convinced her of the necessity of yielding to 
Annette’s suggestions, and rouging a little. Her 
eyes told of the sleepless and agitated night she had 
passed; and while dressing, she was twice forced 
to drink a little sal volatile and water. She was 
cold, and trembled. When at length she had com- 
pleted her toilet, what a figure did her cheval glass 
present to her! The dress—rich white satin—a 
long and beautiful blonde lace veil—and a delicate 
wreath of orange-blossoms, was that of a bride, cer- 
tainly; but was the countenance that of a bride? 
Miss Maecspleuchan burst into tears at the sight. 
When, attended by her.bridesmaid and Miss Mac- 
spleuchan, she made her appearance in the drawing- 
room, the Earl of Dreddlington approached her, and 
saluted her in silent tenderness. Then Titmouse 
came up, with a would-be familiar air—* Hope 
you're quite well, dearest, this happy day,” said he, 
and kissed her gloved hand. She made him no re- 
ply; and presently the carriages were announced to 
be in readiness. ‘The Earl led her down, followed 
by her two bridesmaids, and entered the first car- 
riage, which then drove off to St. George’s Church ; 
Titmouse and the rest of the party immediately fol- 
lowing. The ceremony was to be performed by the 
Bishon of Barnard Castle, an old friend, and indeed 
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a distant relation of Lord Dreddlington’s. Methinks |down Lady Cecilia, followed by Titmouse, who had 
I now see his portly and commanding figure, stand- exchanged his hat for a gaudy travelling cap, with a 
ing before the altar, with the little distinguished | gold band round it. Lady Cecilia, with drooping 
party before him; and hear his clear, sonorous voice | head and feeble step, suffered the Earl, whom she 
reading the marriage service. ‘Titmouse was pale | kissed fervently, to place her in the chariot, when 
and flushed by turns, and looked frightened—behav- | she burst into a flood of tears. Then Mr. Titmouse 
ing, however, with more sedateness than I should | shook hands with his distinguished father-in-law— 
have expected. Lady Cecilia leaned, when she | stepped into the chariot—the steps were doubled up 
eould, against the rails; and repeated her few |—the door closed—the side blinds were drawn down 
allotted words in a voice scarcely audible. When|by Mr. Titmouse; “ All’s right!’ cried one of the 
Titmouse affixed the ring upon her finger, she trem- | servants, and away rolled the carriage-and-four, which 
bled and shed tears—averting her countenance from quickening its speed, was soon out of sight. Lady 
him, and at length concealing it entirely in her| Cecilia remained in a sort of stupor for some time, 
pocket-handkerchief. She looked, indeed, the im-|and sat silent and motionless in the corner ef the 
age of misery. The Earl of Dreddlington main-!chariot; but Titmouse had now become lively 
tained a countenance of rigid solemnity. At length enough, having had the benefit of some dozen glasses 
the all-important ceremony came to a close; the of champagne. 
necessary entries and signatures were made in the, ‘ Ah, my lovely gal—dearest gal of my heart !” 
vestry, to which they followed the bishop; and_ he exclaimed fondly, at the same time kissing her 
then Mr. Titmouse, taking his wife’s arm within cold cheeks, and putting his arm round her waist— 
his own, led her from the vestry to the private door, ‘* Now you're all my own! ‘Pon my soul, isn’t it 
where stood waiting for them the Earl’s chariot. jolly’ We're man and wife! By Jove, I never 
He handed her into it, and popped in after her—a loved you so much as now, ducky! eh!’ Again he 
little crowd standing round to catch a glimpse of pressed her cold cheek. 
the bride and bridegroom; and they drove rapidly = ‘“* Don’t, don’t, I beg,” said she, faintly, “I’m not 
homeward. He sat in one corner, and she in the Well;’’ and she feebly tried to disengage herself 
other; each so occupied with their own thoughts | from his rude and boisterous embrace; while her 
that they uttered scarce two words all the way. — drooping head and ashy cheek fully corroborated the 
A splendid dejeuner a la fourchette was prepared, truth of her statement. In this state she continued 
and a very brilliant party attended to pay their res- for the whole of the first stage. When they stopped 
ects to the bride and bridegroom, and the Earl of to change horses, says Titmouse, who had very 
Deoddiinnten : and about two o’elock the Lady Ce- nearly fallen asleep—* Cicely, as you're so uncom- 
cilia withdrew to prepare for her journey, which was , mon ill, hadn’t you better have your maid in, and I'll 
to Poppleton Hall, her father’s residence in Hert-| sit on the box ?” 
fordshire, where they were to spend the honeymoon.| _ ** Oh, I should feel so obliged if you would, Mr 
She had never shown so much emotion in her life,| Titmouse!” she replied, faintly. It was done as she 
as when she parted with Miss Maespleuchan and her wished. Titmouse enveloped himself in his cloak $ 
bride’s-maids—being several times on the verge of and having lit a cigar, mounted the box, and smoked 
hysterics. Mr. Titmouse’s travelling chariot—a all the way till they reached the hall. 
handsome chocolate-coloured one with four horses. Gammon was one of those who had seen them set 
—stood at the door, her ladyship’s maid and his valet off on their auspicious journey. He contemplated 
seated in the rumble. Some hundred people stood them with deep interest and anxiety. 
round to see the * Well,” he exclaimed, walking away with a deep 
sigh, when the carriage had got out of sight—* So 
: far, so good: Heavens! the plot thickens, and the 
set off on their journey of happiness. The Earl led | game is bold!” 





“Happy, happy, happy pair,”’ 





Two staunch friends are like two clocks, the vi-! Those moral pestilences of the human race, large 
brations of whose pendula alternately agree and dis-| towns, might probably, like its corporeal ones, be 
agree, but in the great and important strokes per-| considerably diminished in virulence by trees. The 
fectly coincide. Greeks planted trees in all their towns, so many in- 

I can think of more than one princess—a celestial | deed in Chaleis in Eubea, that the streets were 
being! whose wings were clipped that she might hardly visible for the quantity of foliage. Plant a 
light on the very next eminence, and this was yclept | Village, a garden, a wood in your poison city, and it 
the bridegroom's throne. Diamonds are collected by Will not be labour lost. 
slaves, and worn by slaves too. 

\ friend is at once the sun and the sun-fiower to| Sacred Sleep! This was why they compared thee 
his flsnds he lends and he fellows. | with Death! In one minute thou sheddest mora 
| Lethe on lacerated man’s memory-tablets, than the 
| wakefulness of a summer's day. Then thou coolest 
| the chafings of a breast on fire, and the man rises 
|from his couch worthy to meet the morning sun. 

You may ruin every thing save genuine ruins; for| Blessings be upon thee, until thy wn-dreaming sister 
example, the ancient Konigstuh! on the Rhine, for} cometh who hath a fairer and more enduring in- 
the gods themselves cannot replace them. | fluence. 

May, 1841,—Mvseum. Is Sp. or Mag. 53 


Gentle suffering drives us out of our senses; severe 
into them again. A bell slightly cracked returns a 
dull sound, but with wider crack is again sonorous. 





From the Quarterly Review. 


History of Scotland. By Pa- 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edinburgh. 


trick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Vol. VII. 
1840. pp. 471. 

Ihe industry to trace and discover historical docu- 
ments is seldom found united with the talent to con- 
dense and employ them. It is not always the same 
hand that can draw forth the metal from the mine 
and smelt away the dross. We have seen in France, 
during the last century, innumerable narratives, like 
Voltaire’s, clear, lively and ingenious, but construct- 
ed from the fancy rather than from facts. We have 
seen, in our own time and country, men who deem 
they have done good service in printing, without se- 
lection, barrowtul after barrowful, and cartload after 
cartload of unwieldy records. Yet it is only this 
rare combination in one mind of patient research, 
with perspicuous deduction, that can constitute the 
character or deserve the praise of an Historian. 

In both these respects we think that high praise is 
due to Mr. Tytler. Not content with a careful study 
of the printed authorities, he has searched through 
many collections of manuscripts, and, above all, that 
great storehouse of our history, the State-Paper-Of- 
fice. His labours in this field have. been rewarded 
with an ample harvest. But he has not employed 
these fruits of his labours merely as a dry antiquari- 
an,—as a‘ word-catcher that lives on syllables,’— 
but has applied them with singular sagacity and 
judgment to the facts already known or the doubts 
hitherto remaining. Nor has he fallen, unless in few 
eases, into the commen error of ascribing undue im- 
portance and value to his own discoveries. From 
and graphic in its style, accurate and trustworthy in 
its statements. His candour and love of truth are 
conspicuous in every page; he has not been drawn 
aside by any favourite theory or preconceived opin- 
ion, and he has dealt out justice to all with a firm 
and unsparing hand. 

It is therefore with great satisfaction that we hail 
t ppearance of Mr. Tytler’s seventh volume. 
0) more will comple te the work, which, we ven- 
ture to predict, will then become, and long remain, 
the standard history of Seotland. 

The seventh volume, now before us, comprises the 
most brilliant, but also by far the most difficult, por- 
tion of Mr. Tytier’s undertaking—the reign of the 
ill-fated Mary after her marriage with Darnley. No 
period of any history has been the scene of more 
fierce and stubborn controversies; over none have 
prejudice and passion cast a deeper veil. Consider- 
ing the host of documents that have already appear- 
ed in print on this short but eventful period, and how 
eagerly most collections have been ransacked again 
and again by rival writers, we should scarcely have 
supposed that there remained any fresh materials to 
discover. Again, when we looked to the pertinacity 
with which almost every inch of the ground has 
been fought, it seemed probable that any new histo- 
rian must be constantly arrested and turned aside 
from his path to engage in some thorny debate. Yet, 
to our surprise, Mr. Tytler’s labours have succeeded 
in eliciting many new and important facts even from 
this exhausted field; and he has threaded his way 
amidst the surrounding controversies, never heedless 


the whole he has derived a narrative, clear, vigorous, | 
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(of their arguments, never blind to their lights, yet 
lalways remembering that his own object is, and 


ought to be, a narrative, not a dissertation. 

We must confess, however, that we are not quit 
jleased with the conclusion to which Mr. Tytler at 
ength arrives: ‘It is difficult,’ says he, ‘to draw 
any certain conclusion as to the probability of Mary's 
guilt or innocence in the murder of her husband. . . . 
Upon the whole, it appears to me that, in the pre- 
sent state of the controversy, we are really not in 
possession of sufficient evidence to enable any im- 
partial inquirer to come to an absolute decision.’ It 
appears to us, on the contrary, that Mr. ‘Tytler’s own 
labours have done much to resolve such doubts, and 
will appear far more conclusive to others than they 
have done to himself. We do not see any reason for 
leaving the mind under what Mr. Tytler proceeds 
to call ‘this painful and unsatisfying impression.” 
The documents on this controversy are, perhaps, 
more ample than on any other disputed point in his- 
tory ; and the time has come when there is no longer 
any political object in perverting them. No longer 
is it attempted to serve an exiled family by proving 
that no Stuart could possibly do wrong. No longer 
is it deemed the best proof of loyalty to the reigning 
House of Hanover to heap insults and invectives on 
one of its own lineal ancestors. In short, if we for- 
bear to judge, the fault, as we conceive, lies no lon- 
ger in the deficiency of information, nor yet in the 
prevalence of party. 

In this conviction we will endeavour, however im- 
perfectly, yet as the result of a careful study of the 
question, to supply the gap left by Mr. Tytler, or 


| rather, as jurors, to decide upon the evidence he has 


so ably laid before us. Our view of the subject wil! 
probably be alike displeasing to both of the extreme 
parties,—to the vehement accusers, and to the vehe- 
ment admirers, of Queen Mary,—to those who would 
brand her as a murderess, and to those who would 
enshrine her as a martyr. We think, however, that 
an intermediate judgment will be found to combine, 
in a remarkable degree, nearly all the valid argu- 
ments that both parties have put forward. But, 
amidst this tangled web of controversies, and with 
Mr. Tytler’s new lights to apply to them, our only 
clear course will be, in the first place, to recapitulate 
the leading events, as we believe them to have hap- 
pened, even at the hazard of repeating many facts 
already known to the reader. 

The misfortunes of Mary began even with her ear- 
liest days. The news of her birth, at Linlithgow, 
(December 8, 1542*) found the King, her father, se- 
cluded in the lonely palace of Falkland, and dying of 
a broken heart. He was weighed down to the grave 
by the untimely loss of his two sons, and, more re- 
cently, the disgraceful rout of his army. For whole 
days he would sit in gloomy silence, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, sometimes dropping his arms 
listlessly by his side, and sometimes convulsively 
striking them upon his heart, as if he sought to tear 
from out his breast the load of grief which oppressed 





* We may observe that Mr. Tytler is not always 
sufficiently careful in giving the dates, except where 
he decides any controversy respecting them. Nei- 
ther the dates of Queen Mary’s birth, nor of King 
James's death, for instance, are to be found in his 


pages. 
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it. ‘Thus sunk into despair, he received the messen-| sadly she bade adieu to that cherished country where 
ger from his Queen without welcome, and the news| her early love lay buried, and where her remaining 
of a daughter’s birth without pleasure: but his | affections were enshrined. * Farewell, France,’ she 
thoughts wandered back to the times of old, when| said, ‘beloved France, I shall never see thee more !” 
the daughter of the Bruce had brought his ancestor | Sooh after this sprung upa favourable breeze to waft 
the kingdom for her dowry, and he exclaimed with | her on her voyage: a still more auspicious fog screen- 
mournful forebodings, ‘It came with a girl, and it} ed her galley from the notice of the English ships, 
will go with a girl!’ A few of his more favoured and enabled her to arrive in safety; although Bran- 
counsellors and servants stood around his couch: af-| tome, who was one of the gentlemen attending her, 
ter some space the dying monarch stretched out his | most ungratefully denounces /e brouillard as a fitting 
hand for them to kiss, and, casting upon them his| emblem—de son royaume brouiille, broutllon et mal- 


last look of placid affection, turned round upon his 
pillow and expired. He was aged only thirty years, 
and his infant daughter and successor only six days. | 


Six years pass, and the infant Queen becomes | 
transferred, for safe custody and for future marriage, | 
to France. Twelve years more, and we find her | 
again embarking for her native land, with all the 
hopes for which she had left it, already blighted,— | 
her youthful husband, Francis the Second, having 
sunk under a languishing disease, during which she | 
had watched over him with devoted care and affec- | 
tion,—and she now returning to encounter, at searcely 
yet eighteen, the stormy factions of her own northern 
realm. 





Warm-hearted and confiding, her most eager | 
desire at this time was for the friendship and alliance | 
of Elizabeth. In her own words to the ambassador | 
of England,—* There are more reasons to persuade to | 
amity between Elizabeth, my good sister, and my- | 
self than between any two princes in Christendom. 
We are both in one isle, both of one language, both | 
the nearest kinswoman that each other hath, and both | 
Queens.’* Far different were Elizabeth’s designs. | 
Not merely did she refuse the passport which Mary | 
sought, but sent some ships of war with secret in- 
structions to intercept her on her voyage. Mary’s 
reply to Throckmorton, when she found the safe con- 
duct withheld, was affecting, and, as Mr. Tytler ob- 
serves, seemed almost to shadow forth her future 
fate: 





‘If,’ said she, *my preparations were not so much 
advaneed as they are, peradventure the Queen’s, 
your mistress’s, unkindness might stay my voyage, | 
but now I am determined to adventure the matter, 
whatsoever come of it. I trust the wind will be se 
favourable as I shall not need to come on the coast 
of England; and if I do, then, Monsieur l’Ambassa- | 
deur, the Queen, your mistress, shall have me in her 
hands to do her will of me; and if she be so hard- 
hearted as to desire my end, she may then do her 
pleasure, and make sacrifice of me: peradventure 
that casualty might be better for me than to live. In 
this matter God’s will be fulfilled.’+ 


Notwithstanding these—let us use a Scottish word 
in speaking of a Scottish Queen—‘ ower true’ fore- 
bodings of evil, and lingering regrets, Mary, having | 
taken leave of her uncles of Guise, embarked at Ca- | 
lais and proceeded on her voyage. It has often been | 
related how, until the night, she never ceased to look | 
upon the lessening shores of France—how she com- | 
manded a couch to be spread for her on deck—how 
at sunrise she eagerly sought another parting glance 
before the coast finally faded from her sight—how | 





*Sir N. Throckmorton and the Earl of Bedford to 
the Council, Feb. 26, 1561. 
+ Keith, p. 176. Tytler, vol. vi. p. 273. 


plaisant !* 

On the 19th of August, 1561, Mary landed at 
Leith, amidst the rude attempts at state, but sincere 
rejoicings of her people. May not then her thoughts 
have wandered back, as ours do now, to recall how, 
at the same port, five-and-twenty years before, ano- 
ther Queen of Scotland had landed—Madeline of 
France, the bride of King James—how, on descend- 
ing from the ship, Madeline had knelt down upon 
the shore, and taking up some of the sand kissed it 
with deep emotion, while she implored a blessing 
upon her new country and her beloved husband ! ¢ 
Madeline was young and fair as herself—her steps 
as buoyant, and her hopes as bright. But Madeline 
was more happy than Mary. Only a few weeks 
from her landing she expired—with no doubtful 
fame—no blight d affeetions—no violent and igno- 
minious death! 

* Whom the gods love die young, was said of yore, 
And many deaths do they escape by this— 

The death of friends—and that which slays even more, 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is 

Beside mere breath.’ 


Never was young sovereign hailed in more beautiful 
verse than Buchanan prepared for Mary—never was 
poetical prophecy worse fulfilled than that of his 
*Nympha Caledoni# que nunc feliciter ore 
Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris avos !" 


We shall not pause to examine in detail the four 
first years of her administration. It seems admitted 
that her general conduct in this period was distin- 
guished both by sense and spirit. Amidst the fear- 
ful elements she was called to rule—cruelty and re- 
venge, oppression and corruption, in every form—all 
the fierce and lawless passions of a dark age, which 
had been not softened or subdued, but only taught dis- 
simulation and treachery by frequent intercourse with 


| more polished nations—amidst these, how hard, how 


apparently hopeless, the task of a youthful Queen, 
abeuly denounced as a papist and a stranger! Her 
beauty and accomplishments, indeed, made a favour- 
able impression on her subjects. * May God save 
that sweet face!’ was the cry as she rode in proces- 
sion to the parliament; ‘she speaks as properly as 
he best orator amongst them!” But the more aus- 
tere preachers of the * Evangele’ frowned, and taught 
their flocks to frown, on the foreign ‘ idolatress.’— 
Although, on her landing, she had issued a procla- 
mation, promising to maintain the Protestant form of 
worship whieh she found established—although she 
had serupulously fulfilled this promise—she could 
not easily obtain for herself the same freedom of con- 
science that she granted. ‘1 mean,’ she had said, 





* Brantome, (uvres, vol. ii. p. 142. Ed. 1740. 
t See Mr. Tytler’s History, vol. v. p. 257. 
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even while yet in France, ‘ to constrain none of my 
subjects, but would wish they were all as I am; and 
I trust that they shall have no support to constrain 
me.’* Loud and fierce, however, were now the cla- 
mours against the celebration of mass in her own pri- 
vate chapel :— 

‘It was even argued by Knox,’ observes Mr. Tyt- 
ler, ‘that the Jews were more tolerable in their tenets 
than the Romish Church; he would rather see, he 
said, ten thousand French soldiers in Scotland than 
suffer a single mass. And when the Master of Lind- 
say, a furious zealot, heard that it was about to be 
celebrated, he buckled on his harness, assembled his 
followers, and rushing into the court of the palace, 
shouted aloud that the priests should die the death. 
The Lord James, however, opposed this violence, 
placed himself at the door of the chapel, overawed 
the multitude, and preserved the lives of the chap- 
lains who officiated: for which he was bitterly and 
ironically attacked by Knox.’ 


Nearly four years from her landing (July 29, 1565) 
was solemnized the Queen's second marriage with 
Lord Darnley. At the altar, Mary appeared in deep 
mourning; and it was remarked by the superstitious 
that it was the same dress which she had worn on 
the melancholy day of her late husband's obsequies. 
She was now in her twenty-third year, and it needed 
but little of courtly exaggt ration to declare her the 
the most lovely woman of Europe. Her matchless 
beauty of person, and bewitching grace of manner, 
are warmly extolled by her partisans, and reluctantly 
acknowledged by her enemies. Her taste for all the 
fine arts and accomplishments, and her skill in seve- 
ral, especially poetry and music, were never denied ; 
though sometimes, by the Puritans, charged on her 
ascrimes. On her character there is no such una- 
nimity. So far as we may judge it from her pro- 
ceedings up to this time, it appears warm, generous, 
and confiding; but with each of these qualities car- 
ried to a faulty extreme. Impatient of contradic- 
tion, as a sovereign from her cradle, her warmth often 
impelled her beyond all prudent bounds, and rendered 
her heedless of advice and incapable of judgment. 
Her generosity was seldom tempered by caution; 
and her confidence once granted was credulous and 
unguarded. ‘It was Mary’s weakness,” says Mr. 
Tytler, speaking of her in 1564, *to be hurried away 
by the predominating influence of some one feeling 
and object.’ + And we find her, on most occasions, 
act or speak from the impulse of the moment, instead 
of firm resolve and unswerving principle. On the 
whole, we may pronounce her, according to the words 
of Robertson, ‘an agreeable woman rather than a 
great Queen:’ and, in both respects, we may add, 


the very opposite to her * wood sister’ of England. 
Lord Darnley, who henceforth took the title of 

King Henry, was the eldest son of the Earl of Len- 

nox, and his mother, next to Mary herself, the near- 


est in succession to the throne of England. He was 
now scarcely nineteen years of age, of a tall and 
graceful stature, and of outward graces and aecom- 
plishments, but utterly wanting, as it proved, in good 
qualities, both of head and heart. Not many months 
elapsed ere he began to show ingratitude to the 


* Keith, p. 167. t Vol. vi. p. 373. 
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Queen ; he became addicted to drunkenness and other 
low debauchery, in pursuit of which he forsook her 
company, and even in public treated her with hars 
ness and disrespect.* He openly aspired to ¢! 

* Crown matrimonial ’—implying an equal share wit 
the Queen in the government; and by a strang: 

not uncommon combination, the more incapab!: 
showed himself of wielding power, the more « 

he appeared to grasp it. But it is very remarka! 
that even before the marriage had been sclemnis« 
he had so far aggrieved many of the nobles by his 
solence, that they already began to mutter among 
themselves vague threats of his assassination. ‘T'! 
appears from a secret letter of the English ambassa- 
dor, which we owe to Mr. Tytler’s researches in t! 
State-Paper Office :— 

‘His (Darnley’s) pride is intolerable, his words 1 
to be borne, but where no man dare speak again. He 
spareth not also, in token of his manhood, to let some 
blows fly where he knoweth that they will be tak 
Such passions, such furies, as I hear say that s: 
times he will be in, is hard to believe. When the 
have said all, and thought what they can, they find 
nothing but that God must send him a short end, o: 
themselves a miserable life. To see so many i 
hazard as now stand in danger of life, land, 
goods, it is great pity to think. Only to remedy this 
mischief, he must be taken away, or such as he 
hateth find good support.’ t 

Darnley, however unfit to lead any of the factions, 
was sometimes found by them an useful tool, and al- 
ways an easy dupe. The Queen had at this time 
her foreign secretary a Milanese, named David Ric- 
cio, wh» had lately risen from an humble station int 
high Court favour, and therefore, we need not 
made numerous enemies. ‘The Protestant part 
above all, were justly and reasonably alarmed at th 
rapid rise of this zealous adherent—and perhaps, as 
they said, secret pensioner—of Rome, at the very 
moment when a league was forming on the continent 
for the utter suppression of their faith—a league 
which Mary, at this juncture, was most unwise!y 
and unwarrantably induced to sign. Moreover, Ric- 
cio’s own head had been turned by his sudden eleve- 
tion; and he began to assume, in his dress, equipage, 
and establishment, a lofty state wholly unsuited 1 
his rank. His enemies now persuaded Darnley t! 
Riecio was the only obstacle between himself and 
the ‘Crown matrimonial :’ but not satisfied with this 
motive, or not finding it sufficient to stir the King, 
they artfully instilled into his mind the absurd delu- 
sion that this Italian—Aome assez ave, laid morne et 
malplaisant, as he is described by one of his aequaint- 

* Among other fragments of verse in Mary's hand- 
Writing on the leaves of her Missal now at St. Peters- 
burg, there is this stanza, which a recent travelle 
Mr. Venables, transcribes (p. 300) :— 

‘Un coeur que l’outrage martire, 
Par un mepris gu d’un refus, 

A le bouvoir de faire dire 

le ne suis pas ce que ie fus.—Marie. 

t Letter of Randolph, dated June 3, 1565, and ad- 
dressed, Mr. Tytler in one place say, to Cecil (vol. 
vi. p. 402,) in another place, to Leicester (p. 403.) 
But this is of little importance. 
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ance *—had supplanted him in the affections of the 
Queen. It seems needless to vindicate Mary from a 
charge which 1s now, we believe, on all hands ac- 
knowledged as a calumny. But Darnley, blinded 
with ambition and anger, eagerly entered into a pro- 
ject for the assassination of the foreign favourite, 
and, according to the ferocious custom of the times, 
signed two * Bands,’ or covenants for mutual assis- 
tance in that object, with several of the opposite ca- 


bal_—with the Earl of Morton, then Chancellor of 


the kingdom,—with the Lord Ruthven,—with the 
Queen’s own Secretary, Maitland of Lethington,— 
nay, even with her illegitimate brother, the Lord 
James, lately created by her favour Earl of Murray. 
This last nobleman had, a few months back, been ex- 
iled for rebellion, and, while still in England, unseru- 
pulously entered the conspiracy as an opening for his 
return. Even John Knox, the great founder of the 
Reformed Church in Seotland, was often suspected 
—and now, we fear, is proved by Mr. Tytler—to 
have previously known and approved this scheme of 
murder.t| ‘The foul deed was accordingly perpe- 
trated on the 9th of March, 1566; and we will give 

* Blackwood, p. 74; and William Tytler’s Disser- 
tation, vol. ii., p. 6. Ed. 1790. 


+ The main proof against Knox is a letter from 
the English agent Randolph, which Mr. Tytler has 
found in the State Paper Office. Randolph, as Mr. 
Tytler has shown, was previously well acquainted 
with the conspiracy and trusted by the conspirators. 
On the 21st of March, writing from Berwick, he sent 
to Cecil a secret list of ‘such as were consenting to 
the death of David;’ and the two last names in this 
list are * John Knox, John Craig, preachers.’ It is 
true that these two names do not appear in a subse- 
quent list sent on the 27th of March. But this sub- 
sequent list was addressed, not to Cecil, but to the 
whole Council: by the time it was sent, Morton and 
Ruthven had alroady arrived at Berwick ; and by 
that time, also, as we learn from Morton and Ruth- 
ven’s own letter to the English Court, ‘Some Pa- 
pists have bruited that these our proceedings have 
been at the instigation of the Ministers of Scotland ;° 
a rumour which it might have afforded their enemies 
atriumph to confirm. We must likewise bear in 
mind, that, aceording to Knox’s avowed principles, 
the Roman Catholics were worse idolaters than the 
nations of Canaan, and that the texts in the Old Tes- 
tament, for putting these idolaters to death, are still 
binding under the Christian dispensation. Nor did 
Knox confine this supposed duty to magistrates or 
men in power alone. He has himself recorded a con- 
versation which he had with Queen Mary in 1563, 
when he urged the laws against idolatry: ‘these,’ 
he said, ‘it was the duty of princes to execute; if 
they failed to do so, others must do it for them.— 
Elias did not spare Jezabel’s prophets and Baal’s 
priests, although King Achab stood by. Phinehas 
was no magistrate,’ &c.—Knox, p. 353, and Tytler’s 
History, vol. vi. p. 326. On such erroneous princi- 


ples it is evident that the murder of Riccio would be 
perfeetly justifiable; and Knox’s own language, in 
afterwards referring to it, was that of triumph, re- 
joicing, and implied approval. 
lis biographer, Dr. Macrie. 
Crichton, p. 253.) 


This is admitted by 


(Life, edited by Dr. 


|it in Mr. Tytler’s own words, as a sample of his 
clear and interesting narrative : 


‘On Saturday evening, about seven o’clock, when 
it was dark, the Earls of Morton and Lindsay, with 
a hundred and fifty men, bearing torches and wea- 
pons, occupied the court of the palace of Holyrood, 
seized the gates without resistance, and closed them 
against all but their own friends. At this moment 
Mary was at supper in a small closet or cabinet, 
which entered from her bed-chamber. She was at- 
tended by the Countess of Argyle, the commendator 
of Holyrood, Beaton, master of the household, Arthur 
Erskine, captain of the guard, and her secretary, 
Riccio. The bed-chamber communicated by a secret 
turnpike stair with the king’s apartment below, to 
which the conspirators had been admitted ; and 
Darnley, ascending this stair, threw up the arras 
which concealed its opening in the wall, entered the 
little apartment where Mary sat, and casting his arm 
fondly round her waist, seated himself beside her at 
table. A minute had scarcely passed, when Ruth- 
ven, clad in complete armour, abruptly broke in. 
This man had just risen from a sick bed: his fea- 
tures were sunk and pale from disease, his voice hol- 
low, and is whole appearance haggard and terrible. 
Mary, who was now seven months gone with child, 
Started up in terror, commanding him to be gone; 
but, ere the words were uttered, torches g'eamed in 
the outer room, a confused noise of voices and wea- 
pons was heard, and the next moment George Doug- 
las, Car of Faudonside, and other conspirators, rush- 
ed into the closet. 

‘Ruthven now drew his dagger, and calling out 
that their business was with Riccio, made an effort 
to seize him. whilst this miserable victim, springing 
behind the Queen, clung by her gown, and, in his 
broken language, called out, ** Giustizia, giustizia! 
sauve ma vie, Madame, sauve ma vie.” All was 
now uproar and confusion; and, though Mary ear- 
nestly implored them to have mercy, they were deaf 
to her entreaties, the table and lights were thrown 
down, Riccio was stabbed by Douglas over the 
Queen’s shoulder, Car of Faudonside, one of the 
most ferocious of the conspirators, held a pistol to 
her breast, and while she shrieked with terror, their 
bleeding victim was torn from her knees, and drag- 
ged, amidst shouts and execrations, through the 
Queen’s bed-room to the entrance of the presence- 
chamber. Here Morton and his men rushed upon 
him, and buried their daggers in his body. So eager 
and reckless were they in their ferocity, that, in the 
struggle to get at him, they wounded one another; 
nor did they think the work complete till the body 
was mangled by fifty-six wounds, and left in a pool 
of blood, with the King’s dagger sticking in it, to 
show, as was afterwards alleged, that he had sane- 
tioned the murder. 

‘Nothing can more strongly show the ferocious 
manners of the times than an incident which now oc- 
curred. Ruthven, faint from sickness, and reeking 
from the scene of blood, staggered into the Queen’s 
cabinet, where Mary still stood distracted and in ter- 
ror of her life. Here he threw himself upon a seat, 
called for a cup of wine, and, being reproached for 
the cruelty of his conduct, not only vindicated him- 
self and his associates, but plunged a new dagger 

| into the heart of the unhappy Queen, by declaring 
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that her husband had advised the whole. She was 
then ignorant of the completion of the murder; but 
lenly one of her ladies rushed into the room, and 
ut that their victim was slain. “ And is it 
said Mary, “then farewell te are; we must now 
think of revenge.” .... 
‘Thus ended all hope of rescue: but although baf- 
fled in this attempt, secluded even from her women, 
trembling, and justly fearing for her life, the Queen’s 
courage and presence of mind did not forsake her. 
She remonstrated with her husband; she even con- 
descended to reason with Ruthven, who replied in 
rude and upbraiding terms, and at last, exhausted 
with this effort, she would have sunk down, had they 
not called for her ladies, and left her to repose. Next 
ill the horrors of her condition broke fully 
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in a few days she could advance against the capital, 
at the head of eight thousand men. As she approach- 


ed, the conspirators scattered hither and thither, in 
the utmost alarm. Morton and Ruthven, and others, 
sought refuge in England, and Lethington hastened 
towards the mountain recesses of Athol. The more 
artful Murray had the skill to conceal his participa- 
tion, and to profess his abhorrence of the crime. So 
little did Mary suspect his share in the transaction, 
that even at the first, when she heard of his arrival, 
she had instantly sent for him, and thrown herself 
into his arms, in an agony of tears, exclaiming, * If 
my brother had been here, he never would have suf- 
fered me to have been thus cruelly handled!” Even 
now she appears not to have been undeceived. Shy 
extemled to him her forgiveness of his former rebel 
lion, and even exerted herself to compase an old feud 
between him and the heads of the opposite party, 
Bothwell and Huntly. 

For Darnley, he not only disclosed the names and 
denounced the deed of his former friends, but busied 
himself in bringing them to justice. Such conduct 
incensed them to the utmost; and they retaliated by 
laying before the Queen the * Bands,’ or covenants, 
proving that the King had been one mein instrument 
of the conspiracy against her. *Can we wonder,’ 
says Mr. Tytler, ‘that her heart was almost broken 
by the discovery; that—to use the words of Melvil 
—she should have loudly lamented the King’s folly 
and unthankfulness ; that she was compelled to with- 
draw from him all confidence; and in solitary bitter- 
ness to act entirely for herself 

Such violent shocks and sorrows could not fail to 
impair the Queen’s health, and there seemed great 
reason to fear that she might not survive her ap- 
pr vacl ing child-birth. Her mind had become haunt- 
ed with a feverish dread that Morton and his savage 
associates—their hands yet reeking with the blood 
of Riccio—had resolved to break in upon her during 
the pangs of her labour.* Uncertain of the result, 
she withdrew into Edinburgh Castle, called for her 
nobility, took measures with them for the govern- 
ment of her kingdom, made her will, became recon- 
ciled with the King, and personally arranged every 
thing, either for life or death. Her evil forebodings 
were not yet to be fulfilled. On the 19th of June 
she gave birth in safety to a prince—James the Sixth 
of Scotland; James the First of England. In a letter 
from Mary, during her eaptivity, to her mother-in- 
law, the Countess of Lennox, atter sadly-alluding to 
‘your little son and my only child,’ she adds, ‘1 
have borne him, and God knows with what danger 
to him and me both.’t A mother’s heart can find 
full reward for such pains and perils in the very in- 
fant that caused them: but, within a few short 
months, the hard fate or the ill-conduct of Mary tore 
from her—and for ever—her only child. 

On her recovery, the Queen showed. considerable 
confidence to Murray, on whom indeed she had 
mainly relied when first she landed in Scotland. At 
his intercession she consented to pardon Lethington, 
1 most versatile and unscrupulous man, even accord- 
ing to the low standard of that age; but so sagacious, 
subtle, and insinuating as to be always welcome to 

* Randolph to Cecil, Jun 13, 1566. 
Pape r Office. 

Letter, dated Chatsworth, July 10, 1570, and 
printed as a note (B.) to Dr. Robertson's Disserta 
tion on the Murder of Darnley. 
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any party that he joined. 
recall the Lairds of Calder, Ormiston, and those 
other leaders of the church party (excepting Knox) 
who had been concerned in Riccio’s murder, and 
were now lurking in different concealments. But 
for the areh conspirators, Morton, Ruthven, and their 
associates in England, Murray as yet pleaded in 
vain, though aided by all the influence of Bothwell, 
Huntly, Argyle, and Lethington. It was evident, 
however, at the time, to an acute observer, than even 
as to Morton and to Ruthven the Queen was begin- 
ning to relent, and to think of permitting their re- 
turn.* To the King, though with no absolute breach 
between them, Mary showed much coldness and re- 
serve; and during an excursion which she made on 


her recovery to Alloa, Stirling, Megget!and, and | 


back again to Edinburgh, she was apparently de- 
sirous to avoid his company. For a few days, 
(August, 1566), the exertions of the French ambas- 
sador succeeded in producing a temporary reconcilia- 
tion between them.t But affection, when once great 
and onee forfeited, can never be restored ; and an in- 
creased alienation followed close upon this shortlived 
agreement. Nor had failure as yet borne to Darnley 
its usually bitter but salutary fruits; it had not cor- 
rected his judgment, it had only goaded his pride. 
He bitterly complained of the neglect into which he 
had fallen, imputing it solely to the coldness of the 
Queen, and in no degree to his own ill conduct, and 
to the general scorn which it inspired. Eager to 
gain, atall hazards a share of power, he once more 
plunged headlong into most foolish and guilty 
courses; and, as his opponents were mostly Protest- 
ants, he—though himself professing that faith—began 
to intrigue with the Romanists. He went so far as 
to write secretly to the Pope, blaming and lamenting 
the conduet of the Queen for not having as yet re- 
stored the Mass in her dominions. His intricues 
being traced, and his letters intercepted, he, instead 
of contrition for the fault, only expressed anew his 
complaint at being excluded from the government, 
and sullenly withdrew to fix his residence at Stir- 
ling. ‘There he pined awhile in unpitied solitude, 
attended only by his own servants or dependants, 
and forsaken by all the suitors for Court favour. 
‘Among the nobles,’ says Robertson, ‘ some dreaded 
his furious temper, others complained of his perfidi- 
ousness, and all of them despised the weakness of 
his understanding and the inconstancy of his heart.’ { 
Finding himself utterly unable to form any party at 
home, he embraced the desperate resolution of leav- 
ing the kingdom, repairing to some foreign Court, 
and remonstrating against the cruelty with which he 
thought himself treated. He communicated this 
wild design to his father, the Earl of Lennox; and 
Lennox, for the purpose of preventing it, hastened to 
impart it by a letter to the Seton Mary was much 
ilarmed at the tidings. She perceived the disgrace, 
that her domestie troubles should be thus heralded 
abroad, and the danger that Darnley might become 
a pretext or an instrument in the hands of any power 
that might, either on political or religious grounds, 
interfere in her dominions. There followed immedi- 





1566. MS. 


* Forster to Cecil, Sept. 19, 
Paper Office. 

+ Keith, Appendix, p. 169. 

¢ History of Seotland, Book iv. 


State 


She was also induced to| ately an interview between her and Darnley, with 


| most earnest remonstrances against his intended 
| flight both from herself and from all the Lords of 
}the*Council. Her affectionate and endearing ex- 
pressions, as reported in a letter from the Lords to 
the Queen Mother of France, are much dwelt on in 
| her favour by several writers, especially by William 
Tytler, our author’s grandfather, and, more recently, 
by the acute and learned Lingard.* ‘There seems, 
however, great reason to suspect that these expres- 
sions were far more highly coloured than the truth 
| would warrant, since we find the Queen’s secretary, 
at this very time, mention the letter not as written 
but only as required to be signed by the Lords of the 
}Council.t Thus much only we consider certain 
—that Mary and her counsellors remonstrated to the 
utmost against her husband's project—that his re- 
plies were short and sullen—but that, before he re- 
| turned to Stirling, she had prevailed in making him, 
at least for the time, relinquish it. 

In proportion as her husband sunk, the Earl of 
Bothwell appeared to rise in Mary's favour. This 
nobleman was the head of the ancient family of 
Hepburn, and the lord of extensive estates in the 
south-east of Scotland. Though himself a Pro- 
testant, he had in early life warmly defended Mary 
of Guise, the Queen Regent, when assailed by the 
Reformers, and was forced to retire into France from 
his attachment to her cause. He came back to 
Scotland some months before Mary herself; but in 
the ensuing year he was accused of a plot against 
the Earl of Murray’s life, and driven into banish- 
ment, nor was he permitted to return until Murray, 
in his turn, beeame an exile. He then strengthened 
his interest by a marriage with Lady Jean Gordon, 
sister of another powerful noble, the Earl of Huntly, 
and appeared on all occasions zealously devoted to 
the support of the Royal cause. We have seen how 
faithful and important were his services to the Queen 
in the trying crisis of her flight to Dunbar. From 
her gratitude or from her partiality he received a 
succession of favours, especially the wardenship of 
the three marches, till then conferred upon separate 
persons; and he already held the office of High Ad- 
miral by hereditary right. At this time he was less 
than thirty years of age; and his character, from his 
repeated exiles, almost unknown in his native coun- 
try. Throckmorton, the English ambassador at 
Paris, thus describes him ina despatch of Novem- 
ber 28, 1560:—* The Earl of Bothwell is departed to 
return into Seotland, and hath made boast that he will 
do great things, and live in Scotland in despite of all 
men. He is a glorious (boastful), rash, and hazard- 
ous young man,’—From a contemplation of his 
whole career it may be said that undaunted courage 
appears his only virtne. In him a profligate love of 
pleasure was joined and made subservient to a rest- 
less and aspiring ambition. Bold, active, and, above 
all, utterly unscrupulous, of frank, soldier-like ad- 
dress and insinuating manners, he was well skilled 
in every wile that can ensnare the female heart. We 
find that during his exile he had succeeded in de- 
bauching a noble Norwegian lady by a promise of 





* History of England, vol. v. p. 238 note, 4to ed. 

+ Lethington to Archbishop Beatoun, the Quee n’s 
ambassador at Paris. . Jedburgh, Oct. 24, 1566. 
The letter from the Lords is dated October 8. 
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marriage, and also, it is said, two daughters of a lord 
at Lubeck.* Man’s life he regarded as little as wo- 
man’s honour, whenever it stood between him and 
his objects; and he drew from his border estates and 
office of Lord Warden a band of broken and despe- 
rate retainers, hardened and murderous ruffians, 
whose swords or whose daggers were ready at every 
bidding of their master. 

It has been argued by Mary’s advocates in this 
controversy, above all by Goodall and Whitaker, 
that the Queen felt no unworthy fondness for Both- 
well; that her confidence was due to his fidelity; 
that her bounty had been earned by his services; 
that she never forgot her duty to the King her hus- 
band, and that her final union with Bothwell in the 
ensuing year sprung not from her attachment buat 
from his compulsion. We must confess that, as it 
seems to us, this theory, already shaken to its foun- 
dations by Robertson and Hume, has been utterly 
and entirely demolished by Mr. Laing in his able 
Dissertation. We think it incontrovertible that, 
after the birth of the prince, Bothwell gradually ac- 
quired over the heart of Mary a guilty and absolute 
ascendant. By what insensible steps her gratitude 
and confidence may have ripened into tenderness, or 
how soon he might obtain his triumph, is not so 
easy to determine. Perhaps even the perfidy of her 
own attendants may have conspired to her ruin. 
According to her enemies, she afterwards confessed 
to Murray, at Lochleven, that she was first betrayed 
to Bothwell on her return to Alloa (in September, 
1566), the Lady Reres having without her sanction, 
introduced him one night into her chamber.t This 
alleged fact appears the more entitled to some 
weight, since we observe that it was brought for- 
ward by her worst accusers, not at all as a pallia- 
tion, but only for a proof of her guilt. It is also 
much confirmed by the ninth of the love-sonnets 
ascribed to her, which distinctly alludes to the same 
transaction; and adds, that it cost her many tears.t 
If this theory be well founded, it must, however, be 
acknowledged that the tears which Mary mentions 
did not long continue to flow. But we lay no stress 
on these conjectures. God forbid that we should 
argue that any degree of misconduct in her husband, 
of skill in her lover, or of treachery in her attendants, 
ean justify a woman for dishonour! Nay, if even it 
could be proved or presumed that Mary had not ab- 
solutely yielded until after her husband's death, we 
should still arraign her of having relinquished to 
Bothwell the entire mastery of her affections, and 
direction of her conduct, and of having thus enabled 
him and other worthless men to perceive that Darn- 
between him and her 


only obstacle 


ley was the 
hand. 

It chanced that about this time disturbances broke 
out upon the borders. The presence of the Queen 
was needed in those districts, and accordingly Mary, 
attended by her principal ministers, repaired to Jed- 
burgh, where she determined to hold her courts of 


* See Laing’s Appendix, No. xxxi. 
+ Buchanan’s Detection, 6, compared with Keith, 


p- 445. See a note to Laing’s Dissertation, vol. ii. 
p- 6. 
t ‘Pour lui aussi je jette mainte larme, 


Premier, quand il se fit de ce corps possesseur 
Duque! alors il n’avait pas le eeeur.—Sonnet ix. 
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justice. She was preceded by a considerable force, 
and by the Earl of Bothwell, as lord Warden, who 
appl ied himself with his usual daring energy to the 
restoration of order. On the 7th of October, attempt- 
ing to seize, and struggling with one of the ruffians, 
Elliot of Park, he received a sudden thrust from his 
sword, and was carried off, dangerously wounded, to 
his castle of the Hermitage. Next day the Queen 
opened her courts at Jedburgh; and on the 15th sh¢ 
rode forth to the Hermitage to visit Bothwell, a dis- 
tance of twenty Scotch miles, remaining with him 
only two hours, in the presence of other statesmen, 
and returning the same night. The difficulties and 
haste of her journey are still recorded in the tradi- 
tion of the country,—how her white palfrey sunk 
into a morass, which retains the name of the Queen's 
Moss; and how she was accompanied by only ten 
attendants.* It is possible to explain her visit as 
only ‘a mark of regard toa subject of high rank, 
and in high office, who had nearly lost his life in th: 
execution of his duty;’ but a more tender motiv: 
may be not less probably surmised. 

Immediately afterwards the Queen was seized 
with a burning fever, which has been variously 
ascribed to fatigue of body, or to anguish of mind.7 
For several days her life was despaired of. During 
the height of her illness, the King never came to se« 
her; and a visit which he paid some time after the 
peril was over was short and cold. * C’est une faute 
que je ne puis excuser,’ writes the French ambassa- 
dor, De Croe.t On her recovery, Mary, still weak 
from sickness, proceeded by slow journeys to the 
castle of Craigmillar, very near Edinburgh, where 
she remained, still attended by her principal minis- 
ters, and by Bothwell, who had now recovered of his 
wound. Her situation at this time is decribed by 
an eye-witness, the French ambassador :-— 


‘The Queen is in the hands of the physicians, 
and I do assure you is not at all well; and I do be- 
lieve the principal part of her disease to consist of 
a deep grief and sorrow. Nor does it seem possible 
to make her forget the same. Still she repeats these 
words: “I could wish to be dead.” You know 
very well that the injury she has received is exceed- 
ingly great, and her Majesty will never forget ‘t. 
The King, her husband, came to visit her at Jedburgh 
the very day after Captain Hay came away. He 
remained there but one single night, and yet in that 
short time I had a great deal of conversation with 
him. He returned to see the Queen about five or 
six days ago; and the day before yesterday he sent 
word to desire me to speak with him half a league 
from this, which I complied with, and found that 
things go still worse and worse. I think he intends 
to go away to-morrow; but in any event IT am much 
assured that he will not be present at the (prince’s) 


* Laing’s Dissertation, vol. i. p. 17. But he 
has altogether confounded the dates, from relying 
on Buchanan, and mistaking the ambiguous terms 
of the Diary called Murray’s or Cecil’s (vol. il. 
p- 85). 

t *By what I could wring further of her own 
declaration to me, the root of it is the King.”"— 
Lethington to Archbishop Beatoun, October, 24, 
1566. 


t Keith, Appendix, p. 133, 
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baptism. To speak my mind freely to you, I do not 
expect, upon several accounts, any good understand- 
ing between them, unless God effectually put to his 
hand. Ishall only name two. The first reason is, 
the King will never humble himself as he ought; 
the other is, the Queen cannot perceive any one 
nobleman speaking with the King, but saneuatly she 
suspects some contrivance among them.”’* 


At this very time the busy brain and black heart 
of Lethington were teeming with projects to sever 
this ill-starred alliance. 


fore the Queen their joint design. This was, to 
unite their efforts to procure a divorce between her 
and herhusband. Pretexts were not wanting. Darn- 
ley’s infidelity might be alleged; or his relation with- 
in the forbidden 
standing the dispensation for it, afford a plausible, or 
at least in that age no unusual ground. Lethington 
also stipulated as a preliminary for the pardon of the 
Earl of Morton and his confederates in England. To 
these proposals, when laid before her, Mary declared 
that she was willing to agree, under the conditions 
that the process of divorce should be legal, and its 
eflect not prejudicial to the rights of herson. It was 
then remarked, that after the divorce it would be bet- 
ter that Darnley should live in a remote part of the 
country, at a distance from the Queen, or retire to 
France. Upon this Mary, relenting, drew back from 
the proposal, expressed a hope that he might return 
to a better mnind, and declared her own willingness 


rather to pass into France herself, and remain there, | 


till he acknowledged his faults. 
ton made this remarkable reply : 


“ Madam, soucyt ye not we are here of the princi- 
pal of your Grace’s nobility and council, that shall 
not find the mean well to make your eo pe quit of 
him without prejudice of your son, and albeit that 
my Lord of Murray, here present, be little less scru- 
pulous for a Protestant than your Grace is for a Pa- 
pist, I am assured he will look through his fingers, 


and will behold our doings, and say nothing thereto.” 


To these words Mary immediately answered the 
following :— 

“1 will that ye do nothing whereby any spot may 
be laid to my honour or conscience; and therefore I 


pray you rather let the matter be in the state it is, | 


abiding that God of his goodness put remedy thereto, 


than that ye, believing to do me service, may possi- | 


bly turn to my hurt or displeasure.” 

“Madam,” said Lethington, “let us guide the 
matter among us, and your grace shall see nothing 
but good, and approved by parliament.” f 


Of this extraordinary conversation, which we have 
laid fully before the reader, it is certainly difficult, as 
Mr. Tytler observes, to determine the precise import. 
It appears to us that Lethington, in his second pro- 


* Monsieur de Croc to Archbishop Beatoun, De- 
cember 2, 1566. 

+ A French word—se soucier—the meaning here 
is, “mind ye not,” “do you not consider.” 

t See Anderson’s Collections, vol. iv., part ii., p. 
189, 


May, 1841.—Museum. ly 


In conjunction with Both- | 
well and Murray, he held a conference at Craigmil- | 
lar with Huntly and Athol, and afterwards laid be- | 


degrees of kindred might, notwith- | 


Hereupon Lething- | 
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] 1, intended to hint at a murder, but in terms so 
dark and ambiguous that he might be able, if he found 
it misliked to shelter himself within the terms of his 
first design. In either case Mary’s answer is clear 
| and’ peremptory: an express command to do nothing 
| that might affect her honour or conscience, and a 
threat of her displeasure. Upon this Lethington ap- 
pears to avail himself of the subterfuge he had pro- 
vided, and reverts to his first project of divorce, pro- 
}mising the Queen that she shall “see nothing but 
good, and approved by pariiament,’’ which an assas- 
sination could never be. So far therefore as this con- 
versation goes, it must at its close have left Mary 
under the impression that her advisers would endea- 
vour to ffame a scheme of divorce, without injury to 
| her son, and with the approbation of her parliament. 
| Lethington, however, had private motives of his 
own for preferring a scheme of murder to a scheme 
of divorce. ‘The latter, with approbation of parlia- 
ment, and with a public recognition of the young 
prince’s rights, could only be obtained by uniting his 
efforts with a majority of other nobles and statesmen, 
and thus giving them an equal or superior claim to 
the favour of the Queen. Nor would they certainly 
have approved a divorce without some pledge or inti- 
mation as to the Queen’s re-marriage, and the choice 
of her future husband; and it appears probable that 
the larger numberat all events the great party of 
| the Hamiltons—would have insisted, as afterwards 
|at Lochleven, on a son of the Duke of Chastelher- 
ault. If, on the other hand, Darnley were removed 
by murder, especially in such a manner as to impli- 
cate the fair fame of the Queen, it would bind her 
indissolubly in interest to the statesman who planned, 
or the suitor who perpetrated it, and enable them ever 
| afterwards to maintain the leading part in her coun- 
cils. But besides and above these motives of crook- 
ed policy, there was also, it would seem, an impulse 
of savage vengeance. Darnley’s conduct after the 
death of Riccio had touched to the quick his betrayed 

confederates: “the consequence,” says Mr. Tytler, 
| speaking of May, 1566, * was the utmost indignation 

}and a thirst for revenge, upon the part of Morton, 

Murray, Lethington, and their associates, which, 

there is reason to believe, increased in intensity till it 

| was assuaged only in his death.” Bothwell, whose 
| temper always inclined him to violence rather than 
|to cabals, was easily induced to concur in these 
views for his own aggrandizement, as also Huntly 
and Argyle; but Murray—honourably, shall we say, 
| or only cautiously—appears to have stood aloof from 
the rest: content that his schemes of vengeance 
should be wrought out by other hands. The Queen’s 
rising passion for Bothwell, which could be no se- 
cret to any of the statesmen at Craigmillar, might 
embolden them to act not only without her previous 
knowledge, but against her express command. They 
might suppose that, when once the deed was done, 
they should easily succeed, either in disarming her 
resentment, or diverting her suspicions from them- 
selves. 

According to the ferocious custom of those times, 
a “band” or agreement for the murder of Darnley 
was prepared: it is said to have been written by Sir 
James Balfour, then a follower of Bothwell, and 
signed by Lethington, Huntly, Argyle, and Balfour 
himself, the instrument being then deposited in Both- 
well’s hands. It declared their determination that 

Sp. or Mas 


| 
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the King, as “a young fool, and proud tyrant, should | 
not reign nor bear rule” over them; that therefore | 
he must be cut off, and that they should all stand by | 
each other and defend the deed.* 

From Craigmillar, the Queen, utterly unconscious | 
of these infamous designs that were soon so deeply 
to affect her own peace and fame, proceeded to Stir- 
ling for the baptism of her infant son. She had re- 
quested her “ good sister” of England to be the god- 
mother. Elizabeth despatched the Earl of Bedford 
as her ambassador, and appointed the Countess of 
Argyle, (Mary’s natural sister) as her representative. 
The ceremony took place on the 17th of December, 
with much magnificence. It was performed by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, according to the Roman 
Catholic ritual, and the Royal infant recéived the 
names of Charles James. But the King, although 
he was then living in the palace, was absent from the 
ceremony. Let us here again borrow the words of 
an impartial eye-witness : 

“ The King,” writes the French ambassador, “ had 
still given out that he would depart two days before 
the baptism; but when the time came on he made no 
sign of removing at all, only he still kept close with- 
in his own apartment. . . . . His bad deportment is 
incurable; nor can there be any good expected from 
him. . . . . The Queen behaved herself admirably 
well all the time of the baptism, and showed so 
much earnestness to entertain all the goodly company 
in the best manner, that this made her forget, in a 
good measure, her former ailments. But I am of the 
mind that she will give us some trouble as yet; nor 
ean I be brought to think otherwise, so long as she 
continues so pensive and melancholy. She sent for 
me yesterday, and I found her laid on a bed weeping 
sore, and she complained of a grievous pain in her 
side.’’t 

On the 24th of December the Queen set out to pass 
the Christmas festivities at Drummond Castle. She 


had signed on the day before an Act confirming or 


enlarging the consistorial jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, probably with a view to her 
own desired divorce.t Another Act, which about 
this time the Queen granted to the renewed entreaties 
of Bothwell and his confederates, including, on this 


occasion, Murray, and seconded by Bedford the Eng- | 


lish ambassador, was a pardon to the Earl of Morton 


and the other exiles in England, for the murder of 





* The existence of this “band” is proved mainly 
by the confession of the Laird of Ormiston, taken at 
his execution as an accessary to the murder. Orm- 
iston saw the ** band” in the hands of Bothwell, who 
showed him the signatures. See also Lord Herries’s 
answer at York.—Goodall, Appendix, vol. ii. p. 212. 

+ Monsieur de Croce to Archbishop Beatoun, De- 
cember 23, 1566. 
December 11th; “ The Earl of Bothwell is appointed 
to receive the ambassadors; and all things for the 
christening are at his Lordship’s appointment.” 

t Compare Whitaker (vol. iii. p. 370, &c.) and 
William Tytler (vol. ii. p. 401) with a note in Laing’s 
Appendix, No. 2. 


bishop’s consistorial jurisdiction had or had not been 
curtailed by the Reformation. 





Edinburgh Castle, December 13, 1573, previous to | 


Sir John Forster writes to Cecil, | 


It is a branch of this controversy | 
more perplexing than important, how far the Arch- | 
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Riccio, to the number of seventy-six persons. Be- 
sides their bitter hatred of Darnley, Bothwell trusted 
to find them grateful friends to himself for his inter- 
cession, and ready auxiliaries in his flagitious schemes, 
Accordingly when in January, 1567, Morton was on 
his road to Edinburgh, and had taken up his resi- 
dence at Whittingham, the seat of his kinsman, Ar- 
chibald Douglas, he was joined there by Lethington 
and Bothwell. The object of their visit was imme- 
diately explained in the presence of Douglas, Both- 
well declaring their determination to murder the King, 
and adding, as an inducement to Morton to join the 
plot, that it had the Queen’s consent. This proposai 
was however declined by Morton, not so much from 
any feelings of horror—which indeed would scarcely 
have beseemed the planner of Riecio’s death,—but be- 
cause, he said, he was unwilling to meddle with new 
trouble when he had seareely got rid of the old. 
Again in a second interview, Bothwell and Lething- 
ton renewed their importunities, and again they urged 
that all was done at the Queen’s desire. “ Bring me 
then,”’ said Morton, “ the Queen’s hand-writ of this 
matter for a warrant, and then I shall give you an 
answer.’ This hand-writing Bothwell and Leth- 
ington were never able to produce.* Soon afterwards 
they sent back Archibald Douglass with this mes- 
sage :—** Show the Earl Morton that the Queen wil! 
hear no speech of that matter appointed unto him.”+ 
This seems to indicate that, so far from their former 
fictions of the Queen’s consent, they durst not even 
name the project in her presence; nor can we concur 
with Mr. Laing in thinking that what Morton de- 
manded was a formal warrant under the Queen’s 
hand, commanding the murder, which even a guilty 
party to the crime would be restrained in prudence 
| trom granting.t ‘The words of Morton to Lething- 
ton and Bothwell seem rather to import, that if he 
| should see the Queen’s approbation of which they 
spoke, confirmed in her own hand-writing, he should 
consider that a proof of their word and an authority 
for his conduct. And if, as is affirmed by Mary's 
accusers, there had been expressions in her letters to 
| Bothwell previous to the murder, clearly proving her 
participation, Bothwell would no doubt have shown 
them to Morton in the hopes of obtaining a co-opera- 
| tion of which he was evidently most desirous. 

The pardon granted by the Queen to Morton and 
his brother exiles was most unwelcome to the King. 
who regarded these his old confederates as now his 
| mortal enemies. In token of his displeasure he ab- 
| ruptly left the Court at Sterling, and took up his re- 

sidence with his father Lennox at Glasgow. Soon 
| afterwards he was seized with an illness so sudden 
| and so violent, that it gave rise to rumours of poison, 
| but unjustly, for ere long the symptoms of the small- 
| pox became clear and manifest. The Queen imme- 
| 
| 
| * The authority for these interviews is the confes 
sion of the Earl of Morton, June 2, 1581, the day be- 
fore his execution. It is observed by Robertson as 4 
proof of the ferocity of these times, that Morton, in 
this his dying confession, speaks of “ David's slaugh- 
ter” as cooly as if it had been an innocent or praise 
worthy deed. 

+ Letter of Archibald Douglas to Queen Mary, 
| April, 1586. 

t Laing’s Dissertation, vol. i., p. 28. 
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diately despatched her own physician to attend him,* | bated 
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uestion of their authenticity; at present we 


but in other respects showed as little concern for his | will only observe that the first contains the following 


danger as he had for hers at Jedburgh: nor indeed, 
considering his conduct since his marriage and her 
own growing passion for Bothwell, can it be sup- 
posed that she offered up any very ardent vows for 
his recovery. From Drummond Castle she removed 
to Tullibardine, and from Tullibardine to Stirling, 
where she remained a fortnight, and where Lething- 
ton was married to one of her Marys. + Meanwhile, 


the King, after several days of imminent danger, was | 


gradually recovering, but still remained in a feeble 
and languishing condition. During his convales- 
cence he appears to have reverted to his foolish 
schemes; or at least his former conduct exposed him 
to the imputation of them. It was reported, though 
we believe without foundation, that he entertained a 
project for crowning the young prince and seizing 
the government. The Queen was also informed, on 
more certain authority, that he had resumed his de- 
sign to quit the kingdom; that an English vessel 
was already hired for this purpose, and lay in the 
river Clyde ready to receive him.f{ ‘It was this,’ 
observes Robertson, ‘that Mary chiefly dreaded.’ 
His flight at this period would not only have tarnish- 
ed her good name abroad, and exposed her to foreign 
interference, but would, by removing Darnley be- 
yond the sphere of her influence, have lost all chance 
of either persuading or compelling his acquiescence 
in any proceedings before Parliament and before the 
consistorial courts, for a divorce. Bothwell also, 
conscious of his meditated crimes, would have seen 
them baffled, or at least delayed, by Darnley’s de- 
parture, and might easily urge the Queen to preverit 


it without using any views or arguments except her 


own. Mary resolved to employ the same means as 
she had before, in October, against the very same de- 
sign—affectionate entreaties and dutiful expressions 
to her husband. It seemed necessary, however, as 
the only safeguard against a third and more effectual 
scheme of flight, that he might be brought to fix his 
residence at or near her own Court. With such views 
did she set forth (January 22nd, 1567,) to visit him 
at Glasgow. There seems no reason whatever to 
believe that any overtures of reconciliation on her 
part at this time could be sincere; nothing had oc- 
curred to make them so, and only two days before 
she had written to her ambassador in France, in- 
veighing against the King’s conduct in terms of much 
severity. § “ 

On the 23rd of January the Queen arrived at Glas- 
gow ; and it is from thence that the two first of her 
alleged letters to Bothwell are said to have been 
written. We shall hereafter advert to the much de- 


* Earl of Bedford to Cecil, January 9, 1567. 

+ When in 1548 Mary, then ‘a beautiful infant in 
her ninth year,’ was sent to France, ‘ there embarked 
with her four Marys, children of a like age and naine 
with herself, selected as her playmates from the fa- 
milies of Fleming, Beatoun, Seyton, and Livingston.’ 
(Tytler’s History, vol. vi., p. 53.) See also the 
fine old ballad of * The Queen’s Marie,’ in the Bor- 
der Minstrelsy, with Sir Walter Scott’s illustrations. 
(Vol. iii. p. 294. Edition, 1833.) 

t Keith, Pref. viii., and Robertson’s History, 
book iv. ‘ 

§ Mary to Archbishop Beatoun, January 20, 1 


.c* 


O07. 


words as to the real object of her journey :—In the 
end I asked him whether he would go in the English 
ship? He doth disavow it, and sweareth so, but 
confesseth to have spoken with the men.” It would 
seem, however, that Darnley’s wayward temper had 
been softened by his sickness. When Mary first 
came to see him in his chamber, he hastened, after 
the first greetings, to profess his deep a og for 
his errors, pleading his youth and his ill-advisers. Af- 
ter some further conversation Mary proposed that he 
should return with her to Craigmillar, adding that, 
as he was still but little able to travel, she had pro- 
vided a litter for the journey. Darnley declared his 
readiness to accompany her, if she would consent 
that they should live together as before. She pro- 
mised that it should be so hereafter; but added that, 
in the first place, he must be thoroughly cleansed of 
his sickness, which she hoped he soon would be, as 
he must use the bath and a course of medicine at 
Craigmillar. We are persuaded, however, that the 
Queen never sincerely intended the complete recon- 
ciliation which she professed, but used this artifice 
to gain time and to prevent the embarcation. 

In pursuance of this conversation the Queen car- 
ried her husband by slow journeys from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, where they arrived on the last day of 
January. As we have seen, she had intended Craig- 
millar for their residence; but this purpose was now 
changed, and she conducted the King to a suburb 
called the Kirk of Field, occupied by the town resi- 
dence of the Duke de Chastelherault and other houses 
and gardens. The house to which Mary and Darn- 
ley repaired had formerly belonged to some preben- 
daries ; who were expelled at the Reformation, and 
the house was forfeited to the Crown; but the Queen 
had lately granted it as a gift to Robert Balfour, a 
brother of Sir James, and one of Bothwell’s crea- 
tures. In this house the Queen slept in a lower 
chamber, and the King in one immediately above it, 
with a bath, or rather a vat for bathing, adjoined. 
Their apartments were small and scarcely suited to 
the Royal dignity, yet the reasons assigned by Mary 
for not bringing Darnley at once to Holyrood seem 
clear and suflicient ; for, besides that the palace was 
judged, from its low site, to be unhealthy and little 
fitted for a man recovering from sickness, the young 
prince resided there, and should not be exposed to 
the danger of infection from small-pox At Craig- 
millar or at Kirk of Field, the Queen and her physi- 
cian might attend Darnley and yet not be far from 
her son. In like manner Mary’s father, the late 
King, had once in his infancy been removed from 


Holyrood to Craigmillar for better air.* 


We must now advert to another train of events in 
the same month, which seems to connect itself with 
the conspiracy against Darnley, and which has been 
for the first time brought to light by Mr. Tytler’s la- 
bours at the State-Paper Office. it is still clouded 
over with doubts and mysteries; but, so far as it 
goes, appears to us to afford a proof that the Queen 
was no party to the plot against the life of her hus- 
band.—After the death of her unhappy secretary, 
David Riccio, his brother Joseph had been promoted 
by Mary to the vacant office. She had also another 


* Tytler’s History, vol. v. p. 127. 
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“talian gentleman in her household, named Joseph | It is certainly possible, as Mr. Tytler suggests, that 
Lutyni, an intimate friend, it would appear, of Jo-| the letter may refer to some other state secret, un- 
seph Riccio. This Lutyni was now sent by Mary | connected with Bothwell or with Darnley ; but, con- 
on a mission to France; but he had only reached Ber-| sidering the dates, = is highly improbable; and, on 
wick when, on the 17th of January, she wrote to| the whole, thou mitting the circumstances to be 
desire that he should be egninaied, as he was aj obscure, we ‘nie them not easily to be reconciled, 
thief and had absconded with money. Sir William | either with the Queen’s innocence as regarding the 
Drury, who commanded at Berwick for Queen Eli-| adultery, or with her guilt as regarding the murder.* 
zabeth, appears to have found upon Lutyni’s person,| |The conspiracy meanwhile was rapidly ripening. 
or by some other means obtained, a secret letter,| On the very day before the fatal event, the Earl of 
which Lutyni had just received from his friend Jo-| Murray left Edinburgh for St. Andrew’s, on the pre- 
seph Riccio; and this letter Drary immediately for-| tence of visiting his wife, fully aware, in all proba- 
warded to Cecil. It convinced himself that there | bility, of the impending — too — either 
was in agitation some great and important secret, | to assist or to prevent It. e state of the plot just 
known both to Lutyni oe to Diodes axl, with re-| before its pth 2 will best — from a conver- 
ference to Mary’s own anxiety for the seizing of Lu-| sation between Bothwell and a foreign servant of the 
name of Nicholas Hubert, but more commonly known 
‘I think, by what I can gather, that it is not the | by the nickname of French Paris. This servant, 
Pn, " = ’ - ‘© | formerly his own, Bothwell had some months before 

money the Queen seeketh so much, as to recover his prevailed upon the Queen to take into her household; 
person, for I have learned the man had credit there, | and now, requiring his assistance, revealed to him 
and now the Queen eS os should offer | the whole design. Paris remonstrated with him on 
- agian here = Engian hing . i "y ap | the danger :—* Car, chacun crieara ha haro! sur vous 
etter occasion, utte r something ext er prejudicia to| et vous le verrez.’ But here is Bothwell’s reply : 
her, or that she would be loth should be disclosed | + Eh, béte que tu es, (ditil), penses tu que je Ace a 
but to those she pleaseth.’ * | tout seul de moi-méme?....J’ai deja Leddington, 
Drury also found that Lutyni was accused of hav- | qui est estimé l’un des meilleurs esprits de ce pays-ci, 
ing pryed into the Queen’s private papers,t and the | et qui est "entrepreneur de tout ceci; et apres j‘ai 
man himself appeared in the greatest alarm, affirm- | Monsieur d’Argyle, mon frere Monsieur de Hontl ye, 
ing that, if he were sent back to Scotland, it would | Monsieur de Morton, Ruthen, et Lindsay. Ces trois 
be to‘a prepared death.’¢ In the result, Drury re-| la une fois ne me fauldront jamais, car j’ai parlé pour 
ceived orders from Cecil not to deliver up Lutyni at) leur grace, et j’ai tous les signes de ceux-ci que je 
this time. Thus far then it may be supposed that | t’ai nommes, mais tu es un béte et pauvre d’esprit 
the Queen suspected Lutyni of having seen among | qui ne merite d’entendre chose de consequence. . . . 
her private papers some letters from Bothwell to her, Mais Monsieur, ce dis je, Monsieur le Comte de 


tyni, he observes :-— 


or from herself to Bothwell, and of having thus be- 
come privy to her guilty passion. But the confi- 
dential letter from Joseph Riccio to Lutyni seems to 
prove that there was a dark and portentous secret | 
yet behind, known to themselves, but unknown to 
the Queen. Riccio informs Lutyni that the Queen | 
had determined to examine him herself on his re- 
turn; that the matter was of life and death to them- 
selves; and that everything depended on his con- 
tinuing to deceive the Queen, and adhering to the | 
tale already told her. Here are Riccio’s own “ 





pressions :— 

‘La Regina m‘ha detto che vuol parlare a voi in 
segreto, e pigliate guardia delli dire come vi ho scrit- 
to e non altramente, a fin che nostra parola si con- 
fronti |’ una a |’ altra, e ne voi ne io non sareno in 
pena nessuna....e vi prego di aver pieta di mi, e 
non voler esser causa de mia morte.’ 


Now, then, what could be this portentous secret— | 


this secret to Mary herself—unless the impending 
conspiracy for Darnley’s murder? On the theory of 
those who accuse her of participation in that crime, 
she was cognisant not only of the general design, 
but of each scheme and step as it proceeded : this in- 
deed is the very basis of their argument. What fur- 
ther mystery could then remain, which, if even she 
suspected, she was not to be allowed to discover? 





* Drury to Cecil, Jan. 23, 1567. 

+ The words in Riccio’s letter are, ‘Che voi have- 
vi buttato le mani nelle pappieri della Regina.’ 

t Drury to Cecil, Feb. 7, 1567. 





Morra, (Murray) je vous prie de me dire quelle part 
celui la prend ’—Ce dit il: I] ne se veut point me- 
ler.—Monsienr (ce dis-je) il est sage.-—Adone Mon- 
sieur, de Boduel (Bothwell) retourne la téte vers 
moi, et me dit: Monsieur de Morra! Monsieur de 
Morra! il ne veut n’aider ni nuire, mais c’est tout 
un!" 

This conversation is derived from the first confes- 
sion of Paris before his execution as an accessary to 
the murder. We shall presently explain the differ- 
ent degrees of credit which appear due to his two 
confessions; meanwhile we may observe that, ac- 
cording to this, Bothwell, though sufficiently unre- 


| served in hi. confidence, drops no hint of participa- 


tion or privity on the part of the Queen. 
We are now come to the last scene of this dark 
and appalling tragedy, and we will give it in the very 


| words of Mr. Tytler. 


* The entire letter of Joseph Riccio is printed in 
Mr. Tytler’s Appendix, p. 444. The subsequent 
steps of this transaction appear to strengthen our 
view of it. Joseph Riccio was publicly accused by 
Lennox as one of the murderers of his son—a pre- 
sumption to what his previous secret referred. Lu- 
tyni was sent back to Scotland under a safe-conduct, 
soon after Darnley’s death; Mary did not see him, 
but he was examined by Bothwell, by whom he was 
courteously dismissed, and the Queen sent him a 
small present (thirty crowns).—Drury to Cecil, Feb. 
' 19th and 28th, 1567. 

t First confessions of Paris, August 9, 1569. 
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*On Sunday, the 9th of February, Bastian, a fo- | 
reigner, belonging to the household of the Queen, 
was to be married at Holyrood. The bride was one 
of her favourite women, and Mary, to honour their 
union, had promised them a masque. The greatest 
part of that day she passed with the King. They 
appeared to be on the most affectionate terms; and 
she declared her intention of remaining all night at 
the Kirk of Field. It was at this moment, when 
Darnley and the Queen were engaged in conversa- 
tion, that Hay of Tallo, Hepburn of Bolton, and other 
ruffians, whom Bothwell had hired for the purpose, 
secretly entered the chamber which was under the 
King’s, and deposited on the floor a large quantity 
of gunpowder in bags. They then laid a train, 
which was connected with a * font,” or slow match, 
and placed every thing in readiness for its being 
lighted. Some of them now hurried away, but two 
of the conspirators remained on the watch; and in 
the mean time, Mary, who still sat with her husband 
in the upper chamber, recollected her promise of giv- 
ing the masque at Bastian’s wedding, and taking 
farewell of Darnley, embraced him, and left the house 
with her suite. 

‘Soon after the King retired to his bed-chamber. 
Since his illness there appeared to have been a great 
change in him; he had become more thoughtful, and 
thought had brought with it repentance of his former 
courses. He lamented that there were few men 
whom he could trust; and at times he would say 
that he knew he should be slain; complaining that 
he was hardly dealt with. But from these sorrows 
he had sought refuge in religion; and it was remark- 
ed that, on this very night, his last in this world, he 
had repeated the 55th psalm, which he would often 
read and sing. After his devotions he went to bed, 
and fell asleep; Taylor, his page, being beside him 
in the same apartment. This was the moment scized 
by the murderers, who still lurked in the lower room, 
to complete their dreadful purpose; but their misera- 
ble vietim was awakened by the noise of their false 
keys in the lock of his apartment; and rushing down 
in his shirt and pelisse, endeavoured to make his es- 
cape, but he was intercepted and strangled, after a 
desperate resistance ; his cries for mercy being heard 
by some women in the nearest house. The page 
was also strangled, and their bodies carried into a 
small orchard without the garden wall, where they 
were found; the King in his shirt only, and the pe- 
lisse by his side. 

‘Amid the conflicting stories of the ruffians, who 
were executed, it is difficult to arrive at the whole 
truth. But no doubt rests on the part acted by Both- 
well, the arch-conspirator. He hed quitted the King’s 
apartments with the Queen, and joined the festivi- 
ties in the palace, from which about midnight he 
stole away, changed his dress, and rejoined the mur- 
derers, who waited for him at the Kirk of Field. 
His arrival was the signal to complete their purpose ; 
the match was lighted, but burnt too slow for their 
breathless impatience, and they were stealing forward 
toexamine it when it took effect. A loud noise like the 
bursting of a thunder-cloud, awoke the sleeping city: 
the King’s house was torn in pieces and cast into the 
air; and the assassins, hurrying from the spot under 
cover of the darkness, regained the palace. Here 
Bothwell had searcely undressed and gone to bed, | 
when the cry arose in the city that the Kirk of Field | 
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had been blown up, and the King murdered. The 
news flew quickly to Holyrood ; and a servant, rush- 
ing into his chamber, imparted the dreadful tidings. 
He started up in well-feigned astonishment, and 
shouted “Treason!” He was joined next moment 
by Huntly, a brother conspirator, and immediately 
these two noblemen, with others belonging to the 
Court, entered the Queen’s apartments, when Mary 
was made acquainted with the dreadful fate of her 
husband. She was horror-struck, shut herself up in 
her bed-chamber, and seemed overwhelmed with sor- 
row.’—vol. vil. pp. 81-84. 


After remaining for some days secluded in her 
chamber (from which the light of day was shut out), 
the Queen removed to the house of Lord Seyton, at 
no great distance from Edinburgh, accompanied by 
the same ministers as before— Bothwell, Argyle, 
Huntly, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Secre- 
tary Lethington. ‘It is acknowledged by all,’ says 
Dr. Lingard, ‘that the Queen acted at first as an 
innocent woman would have acted.”** This view 
of the case is controverted by Mr. Tytler, who im- 
putes ‘gay amusements’ to the Court at Seyton. 
‘Mary and Bothwell,’ says he, ‘would shoot at the 
butts against Huntly and Seyton, and on one occa- 
sion, after winning the match, they forced- these 
Lords to pay the forfeit in the shape of a dinner at 
Tranent.’ For this, Mr. Tytler appeals to the au- 
thority of a letter from Drury to Cecil, of February 
28, 1567, which he has published, from the State- 
Paper Office. But we do not find that it bears out 
his statement. ‘The letter relates, amongst other 
gossip of the day, that the Queen, having to make a 
journey to Lord Whawton’s house, stopped on the 
way to dine at Tranent, ‘where the Lord Seyton 
and the Earl of Huntly paid for the dinner, the 
Queen and the Earl of Bothwell having at a match 
of shooting won the same of them.’ But it is not 
stated whether this match had been recently played. 
And a previous passage of the same letter (written 
before the news of the Queen’s journey in the latter 
part) proves that it was not; for that Lord Seyton 
had not remained at his own house, and only joined 
the Queen upon the way: ‘The Lord Seyton is gone 
to Newbattle, having left the whole house to the 
Queen, so that she is there of her own provision.’ 
Unless, therefore, we suppose the Queen to have 
stopped short upon the journey, to play a match 
with Lord Seyton as soon as she met him on the 
road, it is plain the debt referred to must have been 
an old reckoning from some former game. These 
are trifles—but even in trifles we have been accus- 
tomed to find Mr. Tytler scrupulously accurate. 

On the Tuesday after the murder, the Queen had 
written to Paris an account of it, announcing the 
diligence which the Privy Council had already ex- 
erted to discover the murderers, and her resolution 
to exact a vigorous and exemplary vengeance, and 
alluding in terms of pious thankfulness to her own 
escape from the explosion. ‘Of very chance we 
tarried not all night by reason of a mask at the ab- 
bey, but we believe it was not chance, but God that 
put it in our head.’ Next day, a proclamation offered 
2000/. reward to any that would come forward with 
information. On the 15th, the body of Darnley was 


* History of England, vol. v. p. 245, 4to. edit. , 
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interred in Holyrood Chapel, but with great privacy, | 
none of the nobility attending the ceremony, and 
only one officer of state. From that time forward | 
there appeared a complete remissness and apathy in 
seeking out the criminals and avenging the erime, 
although the Royal justice might have been quick- 
ened by several ‘bills’ or placards affixed at Edin- | 
burgh, which openly accused Bothwell, Balfour, 
and others, and even glanced at the Queen herself. 
Her own vindication would, therefore, become an- 
other motive for activity. It seems impossible to 
explain such remissness in Mary by any want of 
sense or spirit—she had given, and was soon to give 
again, abundant proof of both. If innocent, as we 
believe, of any foreknowledge or participation in the 
crime, she must surely at least have felt some cu- 
riosity, and formed some conjecture. We can ex- 
plain her conduct only on one of two suppositions. 
Some may think that, although shocked and sur- 
prised at the first tidings, she was speedily reconciled 
to a crime that freed her from a hateful bondage, and 
basely consented to screen the criminals, and, above 
all, the object of her guilty love. Others, again, 
inclined to a more favourable view of Mary’s cha- 
racter, may believe that Bothwell exerted the ascen- 
deney which he already possessed over her heart 
and understanding to turn her suspicions into an er- 
roneous channel, and divert it from the real criminals. 
On this theory they will perhaps conclude that Both- | 
well might be prone to direct her belief against 
Murray, his old enemy, who had lately refused to 
make common cause with him, and who, as we find, 
was afterwards accused by Mary as the murderer 
when put on her defence in England, although at 
the time we might conceive her reluctance to bring 
a brother to the scaffold. On any theory as to Mary's 
real feelings at that time we have not, and cannot 
expect, any positive proof; we can only attempt to 
determine them on conjecture and on probability. 
The Queen’s further conduct from this time we 
need but briefly glance over, as we find no difference 
of opinion upon it between her worst accusers and 
ourselves. ‘They allege, and we admit, that it proves 
the most unbounded passion for her paramour, but 
nothing further can be deduced from it, with regard 
to the murder of her husband :—In spite of the daily 
increasing rumours of Bothwell’s guilt, he continued 
to enjoy an all-powerful influence, and the most fa- 
miliar intercourse with Mary. He received from her 
bounty the castle and lordship of Dunbar, the castle 
of Blackness, the superiority of Leith, and an enlarge- 
ment of his office of High Admiral, while the go- 
vernment of Edinburgh Castle was granted by his 
intercession to Sir James Balfour, his confederate. 
The principal nobles kept aloof from the Court in dis- 
gust, and Murray, sagaciously watching the signs of 
the times and prescient of the storm, obtained leave 
toquit the kingdom. When, at length, the complaints 
of Lennox and the clamours of the people rendered 
Bothwell’s public trial for the murder unavoidable, 
that trial was hurried on with unseemly haste, and 
closed by a collusive acquittal. At the meeting of 
parliament immediately afterwards, Bothwell was 
selected by the Queen to bear the crown and sceptre 
before her, and the three estates were induced by her 
influence to confirm his acquittal and approve the 
conduct of the jury. On the very day when parlia- | 
ment rose, the profligate favourite, having invited the ! 
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chief nobility, both Protestant and Romanist, to sup- 
per, persuaded or overawed them into signing a bond, 
which earnestly recommended ‘ this high and mighty 
Lord’ as a suitable husband for the Queen. * What- 
ever is unhonest reigns prisently in our Court,’ 
writes Kirkaldy of Grange: * God deliver them from 
their evil !’* 

Wholly resigning herself to her strong and shame- 
ful passion for a most unworthy object—* mon ceeur, 
mon sang, mon ame, et mon souci,’ as one of her 
alleged sonnets calls him—Mary readily admitted, 
perhaps even actively pressed, all the remaining steps 
to attain a speedy marriage. A divorce between 
Bothwell and his Countess, Lady Jean Gordon, was 
hurried through in headlong haste, with her own 
consent and her brother’s, on the ground of consan- 
guinity within the forbidden degreest—the same pre- 
text probably which the Queen had designed to take 
with respect to Darnley. A pretext seemed also 
wanting to palliate her own immediate marriage with 
the man so lately arraigned as her husband’s mur- 
derer. ‘To afford this, as, on the 24th of April, the 
Queen was returning from a visit to the prince her 
son at Stirling, she was seized at Almond Bridge, 
near Edinburgh, by Bothwell, with a party of his 
friends, and carried with a show of violence to his 
castle of Dunbar. When one of her attendants on 
this occasion, Sir James Melvil, remonstrated against 
such usage, he was — informed by one of Both- 
well’s servants that all had been done with the 
Queen’s own consent.t But it has since been ve- 
hemently urged in her vindication—how truly let th: 
reader judge—that her approaching marriage was 
owing solely to the force which was used against her 
at this time. A few days afterwards she returned 
with Bothwell to the capital, and appeared restor 
to liberty. She summoned the Chancellor, judges, 
and nobility to the High Court of Edinburgh, and 
declared before them that, though at first incensed a! 
the Earl’s presumption in the seizure of her person, 
she had forgiven him his offence in consequence of 
his subsequent good conduct, and that she intended 
to promote him to still higher honours. Accordingly, 
on the same day she created him Duke of Orkney, 
placing with her own hands the coronet upon his 
head, and on the 15th of May she was married to 
him at Holyrood House. The spectators observed 
that Mary was again attired in her mourning weeds. 

It is remarkable how very far from joyful to tl. 
unfortunate Mary were even the first moments when 
even her own earnest wishes were fulfilled; how 
truly she was ‘cursed with every granted prayer; 
how little the pageants or the tournays of the day 
could soothe her wounded spirit; how soon Bothwell’s 
passionate and brutal temper recoiled upon herself. 
* To those old friends,’ says Mr. Tytler, * who were 
still at Court, and who saw her in private, it was 


* To the Earl of Bedford, April 20, 1567. 

+t We may observe, in passing, that Lady Jean 
Gordon seems to have been a lady of much prudence ; 
she was remarried to the Earl of Sutherland, and 
after his death to a third husband, and survived til! 
1629, but retained till her death her jointure out of 


Bothwell’s estate. See a note to Laing’s ‘ Disserta- 
tion,’ vol. i. p. 346. Mary’s alleged * Sonnets’ show 
extreme jealousy of her. 

t Melvil’s Memoirs, p. 80. 
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evident that, though she still seemed to love him, she 
was a changed and miserable woman.’ A letter, de- 
rived by Mr. Tytler’s industry from the secret ar- 
chives of the House of Medici, at Florence, sets this 
fact beyond a doubt. M. de Croc, the French am- 
bassador, writes as follows on the 18th of May, to 
the Queen Dowager, Catherine de Medici: *Jeudi’ 


(this was on the 15th, the very day of the marriage )— | 


“ Jeudi sa Majesté m’envoya querir, ott je m’aper- 
cus d’une étrange facon entre elle et son mari, ce 
qu'elle me voulut excuser disant que si je la voyais 
triste c’était pour ce qu'elle ne voulait se réjouir, 
comme elle dit ne le faire jamais, ne désirant que la 
mort. Hier étant renfermes tous deux dedans un 
cabinet avee le Comte de Bothwell, elle cria tout 
haut, qu’on lui baillat un conteau pour se tuer! Ceux 
qui étaient dedans la chambre dans la piéce qui pré- 
céde le cabinet lentendirent. Ts pensent si Dieu ne 
lui aide, qu’elle se désespérera. Je l’ai conseillée et 
confortée le mieux que j’ai pu ces trois fois que je 
lai vue. Son mari ne la fera pas longue, car il est 
trop hai en ce royaume, et puis l’on ne cessera jamais 
que la mort du Roi ne soit sue. Il n’y a pas ici un 
seul Seigneur de nom, que le dit Comte de Bothwell 
et le Comte de Craufurd; les autres sont mandeés et 
ne veulent point venir.” 

A formidable confederacy was, indeed, already 
formed against her, on the ground of avenging the 
murdered King, and protecting the young prince, 
whom, it was alleged, Bothwell intended to seize 
and put to death. Morton, Mar, Lindsay, Grange, 
and many more, with their retainers, appeared in 
arms; several of Bothwell’s accomplices in crime, 
such as Huntly and Argyle, forsook him for their 
own security ; and even the secretary. Lethington, 
the contriver of the whole, fled from Court, and 
joined the ranks of the confederates. Mary and 
Bothwell, however, having mustered an army, ad- 
vaneed from Dunbar, and encamped on Carberry 
Hill. But her own troops began to waver when in 
sight of the confederates (June 15, 1567); and Mary 
was induced to trust their solemn promise, conveyed 
through Grange, that if she would leave the Earl of 
Bothwell (whose retreat to Dunbar they had already 
intercepted) they would receive and obey her as 
their sovereign. Mary, ever prone to act on the im- 
pulse of the moment, agreed to these terms, and 
came forward to the ranks of the confederates, while 
Bothwell was allowed to ride off the field by the 
very men who had declared his punishment to be 
the main objeet of this rising. Their promises to 
Mary were broken even before the sun of that day 
had set; far from being obeyed as a sovereign, she 
was denounced as a murderess, and treated as a 
captive. 


‘Her spirit, however,’ observes Mr. Tytler, ‘in- 
stead of being subdued, was rather roused by their 
baseness. She called for Lindsay, one of the fiercest 
of the confederate barons, and bade him give her his 
hand. He obeyed. “By the hand,” said she, 
“which is now in yours, I’ll have your head for 
this.” Unfortunate princess! When she spoke 
thus, little did she know how soon that unrelenting 
hand, which had been already stained with Riecio’s 
blood, would fall still heavier yet upon herself! . . 

‘Next day a hurried consultation was held; and 
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| in the evening she was sent a prisoner to Lochleven, 
|aeastle situated in the midst of a lake belonging to 
| Douglas, one of the confederates, and from which 

escape was deemed impossible. In her journey 
| thither she was treated with studied indignity, ex- 
| posed to the gaze of the mob, miserably clad, 
| mounted on a sorry hackney, and placed under the 

charge of Lindsay and Ruthven, men of savage 
| manners even in this age.’ 


We may add, that, amidst danger and disgrace, 
her passion for Bothwell continued unabated. * She 
saith’—here we quote a letter of Throckmorton, the 
English ambassador, —‘that if it were put to her 
choice to relinquish her crown and kingdom or the 
Lord Bothwell, she would leave her kingdom and 
dignity to go as a simple damsel with him.’* 

| A few days afterwards, the confederates, having 
intercepted one of Bothwell’s servants, named Dal- 
gleish, on his way from Edinburgh Castle, became 
possessed of a silver casket, which Bothwell had 
deposited in the fortress for security, and which con- 
tained, as is alleged, some secret letters and sonnets 
which Mary had addressed to her paramour. Ata 
later period, Sir James Balfour having surrendered 
the castle to the confederates, they also obtained the 
original Band, signed by Lethington and others, for 
the murder of the King: but Lethington, who was 
now high in power, and anxious to conceal his own 
and his friends’ participation in the crime, hastened 
to commit the tell-tale document to the flames. This 
important fact, which is new to the controversy, has 
been elicited by Mr. Tytler from a private despatch 
which Drury addressed to Cecil on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1567. With regard to the letters and son- 
nets, their authenticity has been loudly and longly 
denied, and as loudly and longly asserted. Every 
sentence, every word they contain has become a topic 
either for cavil or for confirmation. On this often 
debated and re-debated question we are happy to 
find the opinion which we had formed entirely con- 
cur with that which Mr. Tytler has expressed. Like 
him, we have little doubt that some letters from 
Mary to Bothwell did really fall into the hands of 
her enemies; nay, we will go farther, and say we 
have little doubt that far the greater part of the let- 
ters and sonnets now produced were really hers. 
But the originals have long since disappeared under 
suspicious circumstances; and ‘the state,’ says Mr. 
Tytler, ‘in which the copies (or rather the transla- 
tions) have descended to our times is evidently gar- 
bled, altered, and interpolated, and renders it impos- 
sible for any sincere inquirer after the truth to receive 
such evidence.’ Let it only be considered for a 
moment how strong was the temptation, how great 
| the facility, for interpolation, and how little scrupu- 
lous were the men who may be suspected of that 
baseness. According to our previous narrative it is 
plain that the Queen’s secret letters to Bothwell 
must have contained abundant proofs of her blind 
infatuation for him, but none of any foreknowledge 
or participation in Darnley’s death. Now the for- 
mer proofs would not have sufficed for the object of 
her enemies, as not affording an adequate legal 
ground for her deposition. How important, then, 


* Sir N. Throckmorton to Queen Elizabeth, July 
14, 1567. 
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| fell into the hands of Morton. Queen Elizabeth re- 
quested to see it, but the Scottish Earl, finding it in 
some things more likely ‘to injure than further’ the 
cause, withheld the original, and gave a copy, in 
which he omitted what he thought ‘not meet to be 
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for the new Regent and his partizans to forge what 
they could not find! Nay, we even think we can 
discern the precise place where the principal inter- 
— was effected,—in the second half of the first 
etter. This letter, being, as is alleged, written in 

shown!’* 


great haste, and late at night, seems to have dege- 
nerated, at its close, to a scrawl! unlike the Queen’s There are two other documents which Mary’s ad- 
usual hand. It contains these phrases: ‘ Excuse | vocates no less loudly denounce as fabrications—the 
me if 1 write ill; you must guess one half.’ And |two dying confessions of the Frenchman, Paris, 
again, ‘Excuse my evil writing.’ We find, also, | when executed as an accessary to the murder. Mr. 
that this letter, which is of great length, extended | Tytler’s grandfather, in his Dissertation, has devoted 
over several detached pages or loose pieces of paper, | a chapter to prove that these confessions were forge:! 
on which some memoranda of the Queen had been by Mary’s enemies. We must own that we have 
already noted. Was it not easy, then, even for the | not been convinced by his arguments. On the con- 
least skilful forger, while preserving the earlier | trary, we hold with Robertson that these confessions 
pages of the letter, to subtract the last, and substi- | ‘are remarkable for a simplicity and naviete which it 
tute others, presenting nearly the same hasty and _ is almost impossible to imitate ; and that they abound 
half illegible characters, but containing, besides, | with a number of minute facts and particulars which 
seme distinct allusions to the murder? Such allu- | the most dexterous forger could not have easily as- 
sions we accordingly find, heaped together in this | sembled and connected together with any appearance 
part of the first letter, full, frequent, and repeated— |of probability.’ But though we do not doubt that 
palpable interpolations, as we think them—while | these confessions were really spoken by the man 
searce any such appear elsewhere, either in the son- whose name they bear, we are far from believing that 
nets or in the remaining correspondence. this man always spoke the truth. His first contes- 
But further still, it is only this explanation that sion was made on the 9th of August, 1569—* sans 
can, as we conceive, render clear the subsequent con- étre interrogé, et de son propre mouvement,’ as wi 
ferences at York and Westminster. In these it will | find in the preamble,—and it appears an honest nar- 
strike any impartial inquirer that there appeared a rative of all he knew respecting the murder, dashed 
strange reluctance and hesitation on both sides—both | only with frequent flatteries and compliments to Mur- 
apparently labouring under some uneasy couscious- | ray, then Lord-Regent, which denote his hopes of 
ness. ‘There was neither on the one side a free and | pardon.t At the conclusion he states, ‘ voila tout ce 
ready production of the documents, nor yet on the | que je sais touchant ce fait.’ In this confession there 
other a constant and clear denial of them. From | is abundant evidence against Bothwell as the author 
hence, as Mr. Tytler remarks, some points in these of the crime, but none against the Queen. It was, 
conferences may be justly urged against Mary's cha- | however, not against Bothwell, but against his mis- 
racter, and others as justly in its favour. Now if the | tress, that proofs were sought for the party then in 
letters were either wholly authentic or wholly fabri- | power. After this confession, therefore, they seem 
cated, we surely should not find the same timidity in | to have tampered with the prisoner’s hopes of mercy, 
both the contending parties. We can only explain | provided he should give evidence suited to their ends 
it by the general authenticity but partial interpola- |—perhaps even they may, as Robertson hints, have 
tion of these papers—Mary, unwilling to acknow- | used or threatened ‘the violence of torture’ —and 
ledge the expressions of her guilty passion—and | thus on the next day Paris made a second confession, 
Murray unable to establish the expressions of her | not freely and spontaneously, like the first, but when 
murderous connivance. pressed and urged with inquiries. This second con- 
It might not be difficult, we fear, to give other in- | fession is filled with criminations of the Queen as 
stances of such interpolations and suppressions in | a party to the murder, but with some particulars most 
that age, even on much less temptation, and from | improbable, and others clearly false, as has been not 
statesmen of far higher honour than was ever as-| only shown by Whitaker and William Tytler, but 
cribed to Morton or to Murray. In 1586, the Earl of | admitted by Robertson himself. In consequence, 
Leicester wrote a despatch from the Netherlands to | probably, of these criminations, the execution of 
Queen Elizabeth, so imprudently expressed for his | Paris was deferred for some days further, while the 
own interest, that the Lords of the Council, on re-| pleasure of the Lord-Regent and council was taken; 
ceiving it, resolved to keep it back from her Majesty: | but the decision was unfavourable, and the miserable 
but in a few days, ‘finding her Majesty in such hard | man ‘sufferit death by order of law’ on the 16th of 
terms for your Lordship not writing to herself . . .| the same month. Surely, under such circumstances, 
there appears the strongest reason for assigning a 


they conferred of the letter again, and blotting out 
some things which they thought would be offensive, | very different degree of weight and authority to the 
| two confessions. 


and mending some other parts as they thought best,’ 
laid it before their Royal Mistress.* Nay more, we 
ean bring a similar case home to Morton himself— | 
the very man accused of tampering with Mary’s let- 
ters—and this case shall rest upon his own avowal. 
In 1571, a letter from the King of Denmark, relating 
to Bothwell and addressed to the Regent Lennox, 





* See the letter in Goodall, vol. ii. p. 382; dated 
March 24, 1571. 
| + Thus, for instance, he puts into his own mouth 
as a soliloquy at the time of Darnley’s murder: ‘ Oh, 
Monsieur de Morra, tu es homme de bien, plut a Dieu 
que tu scus mon ceur, &c.’ Mr. Laing justly ob- 
serves, ‘Such an artful intermixture of truth and 
flattery was extremely natural to one in Paris’s situa- 
tion.’—vol. ii. p. 35. 


* Thomas Duddeley to the Earl of Leicester, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1586, printed in the Hardwicke State Pa- 
pers, vol. i. p. 298-301. 
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We pass over the subsequent events in Mary’s| Without a long and needless array of testimonies 
life—the crowning of the baby prince as King—and we may mention that the shrewd and sarcastic Bran- 
the proclamation of Murray as Regent—nay, we even tome, who had many opportunities of observing 
resist the temptation of inserting Mr. Tytler’s narra- Mary, both in France and on her passage to Scot- 
tive of Mary’s romantic escape from the island for- land, extols her for those very qualities most essen- 
tress of Lochleven, to which the private archives of tial to the present controversy—a kindness and 
1¢ House of Medici have supplied some new and in-| gentleness of heart—an unwillingness of inflicting 
teresting facts. In like manner we forbear to tell | pain, and a horror of seeing it inflicted :— 
how, on her escape, the nobles gathered round her 
ner—how that banner fell for ever on the field of 
Langside—how Mary fled into England from reliance 
m Elizabeth’s friendship—and how, in after years, 
that reliance was requited. But we must again ad- 
vert to our controversy on Darnley’s murder. 

In corroboration, or at least in countenance, of the 
views we have taken of that question, we may ap- | . The subsequent conduct of Mary during her 
perl in some degree even to adverse authority. Dr. captivity in England. Here again we forbear from 
Robertson, though preferring and adopting the theory | any length of de tails or accumulation of testimonies— 

f Mary’s guilt, distinctly admits, at the end of his | we will give only one—very different, certainly, from 
Dissertation, that the theory of her innocence as re-| Brantome, but perhaps not less in point. Here is 
garding the murder would also be compatible with | the opinion upon Queen Mary of the great founder 
the proofs he has produced :—*In my opinion,” says | and high-priest of the Methodists:—*The cireum- 
he, ‘there are only two conclusions which can be stances of her death are equal to those of an ancient 

iwn from these facts; one, that Bothwell, prompt-| martyr.’ Shall we say, then, that her repeated and 
ed by his ambition or love, encouraged by the Queen’s | solemn declarations of Innocence of any share in her 
known aversion to her husband, and presuming on| husband's death are deserving of no weight? Shall 
her attachment to himself, struck the blow without! we hastily affix upon a woman, obtaining such high 
having concerted it with her.” The other conclusion | praise both before and since, the brand of an atro- 

, that which Murray and his adherents laboured to | cious murder—a murder heightened by every cireum- 
establish, that ‘she was of the foreknowledge, coun-| stance of domestic treachery and false blandishments 
cil, and devise of the said murder.’ The same al-| intended to betray—a murder not in haste and sudden 
ternative is also laid down by a most discerning and | anger, but calmly planned and plotted—the murder 
impartial historian of our own time—Mr. Hallam.* | not merely of a hateful husband, but of his innocent 
We will venture, however, to mention a few addi-| page, who slept in the same apartment, and must 
tional reasons, why of these two conclusions we | have perished by the same explosion? Shall we be- 
idopt the former. lieve that a woman, who through life held fast the 

. The previous high character of Mary in France, | belief—however erroneously, yet still sincerely and 
luring her early years. There every testimony | devoutly—of one form of Christian faith, would add 
seems to concur in her praise. ‘Throckmorton, an) to such a crime as murder the horrible blasphemy of 
eye-witness, and no partial one, writes as follows to | declaring that * it was not chance but God’ that had 
the council of England :— | led her that night to Edinburgh, and saved her from 

| the same death? A guilty passion might, though 

‘ During her husband's life there was no great ac-| not justify, yet explain her conjugal infidelity; but 
count made of her, for that being under band of mar- | can it also render probable all these added atrocities ? 
riage and subjection of her husband, who carried the 3. Darnley’s own mother, the Countess of Len- 
burden and care of all her matters, there was offered | nox, was at first vehemently prepossessed against 
no great occasion to know what was in her. But} Mary as one of the authors of his murder; but be- 
since her husband’s death she hath showed, and so| came convinced of her innocence, and entered into 
‘ontinueth, that she is both of great wisdom for her | friendly correspondence with her during several years 
years, modesty, and also of great judgment in the | before she died.t 
wise handling herself and her matters. And already i. The bitter complaints against Darnley whicl 

appeareth that some such as made no great account| Mary made to Archbishop Beatoun at Paris, in her 
f qe do now, seeing her wisdom, both honour and | letter of the 20th January, 1566, seem scarcely com- 
ity her.’} patible with any sinister design on her part to be 
—a executed a few days afterwards, since she must have 

* Constitutional History, vol. ili. p. 415. | felt the utter inutility of such reproaches against one 

t Throckmorton’s despatch, Dee. 31, 1560: first} who was so soon to be removed; and have feared 
printed from the State-Paper Office by Mr. Tytler.| that they might afterwards afford a ground for sus- 
lhe device assumed by Mary on her first husband’s | picions against her. 
leath is curious, as a specimen of the quaint conceits} 5. It seems to us that in this controversy several 
fthat time. It was a stalk of liquorice—* duquel la| of the arguments employed by Mary’s adversaries 


*Cette Reine etait du tout bonne et douce.... 
Alors qu’elle était dans sa galere elle ne voulut ja- 
mais permettre que l’on battit le moins du monde un 
seul forgat; et le commanda tres expressement au co- 
mité, ayant une compassion extreme de leur misera, 
et le coeur lui en faisait mal.’ * . 





by 








wee ces mots Dulce meum terre tegit, la terre cache | vere flamma !—Brantome, GEuvres, vol. ii. p. 58, Ed. 
na douceur!’ (De Coste, Eloges et Vies des Reines, | 1740. 


vol. ii. p. 257.) Catherine de Medici, on her widow-| * Brantome, GEuvres, vol. ii. p. 146. Ed. 1740. 
hood, selected as her device a mountain of quick} + Wesley’s Journal, May 11, 1761. 


ime, with rain-drops falling on it (in allusion to her | t Se e a letter in the Appe sndix to Mr. William 
ears); and the motto, Ardorem extincta testantur vi-| | Tytler’s Dissertation, vol. ii. p. 404, ed. 1790. 
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recoil upon themselves. Thus it is alleged against! 
her as a strong ground of suspicion, that on arriving 
with the King at Kirk of Field, she directed a new 
bed of black-tigured velvet to be removed from his 
apartment lest it should be soiled by the bath, and an 
old purple travelling bed to be placed in its stead.* 
By her order, also, on the Saturday before the mur- 
der, a coverlet—* which was probably valuable,’ 
says Mr. Laing—was removed from her own bed; 
and, Mr. Laing is pleased to add, ‘this single cir- 
cumstance is decisive of her guilt.’ Now we would 
really put it to the common sense of any reader whe- 
ther such facts as these do not rather tend to her in- 
nocence ? Can we conceive any woman—much less 
a sovereign—pausing on the verge of an atrocious 
murder to secure some household furniture from dam- 
age, and incurring the risk of suspicion on that ac- 
count! There is a precedent of King Frederick the 
Second—Thiebault, we think, tells the story—who, 
seeing his nephew and presumptive heir fall from his 
horse in battle, cried out, ‘There is the Prince of 
Prussia killed! Let his saddle and bridle be cared 
for!’ But where shall we find another case of a 
Queen exclaiming, * Strangle my husband in his bed, 
but spare, oh spare the curtains and the coverlet!’ 

6. No good answer has ever been returned to the 
following argument of our author’s grandfather :— 


‘It is obvious, that whoever were the perpetrators 
of this horrid affair (the murder of Darnley), one part 
of their plan, and a striking one, was to leave no 
room to doubt but that Lord Darnley must have died 
a violent death, and to proclaim to the whole world 
that le was murdered, and the murder conducted by 
persons in power.... Mary’s supposed wishes might 
easily have been accomplished by Darnley’s death 
without suspicion of violence. Darnley was at all 
times in her power; he had long been in a languish- 
ing state of health after a dangerous malady. This 
was most favourable for her purpose. His sudden 
death, under these circumstances, would have been 


nowise surprising. . . . As it is agreed by all the | 
historians that he was suffocated, why not rest upon | 


that? When Darnley’s breath was stopped, her pur- 
pose was effected. Why, contrary to every conside- 
ration which common sense could dictate, should the 
Queen think of proelaiming this murder in the face of 
day to all the world, attended with every circum- 


stance of horror, and such as to fix suspicion on her- | 


self?’ t 

We may add, that no persons could have derived 
any possible advantage from such publicity and such 
suspicions, unless Lethington and his confederates 
of the *band,’—and we learn, accordingly, from 
other quarters, that Lethington had been the first de- 
viser of the whole design. 

7. The dying confession of Bothwell. On part- 
ing from the Queen at Carberry Hill, that daring ruf- 
fian had returned to Dunbar, from whence he sailed 

* Laing’s Dissertation, vol. i. p. 32. 

t Vol. ti. p. 36. 

t Dissertation by William Tytler, Esq., vol. ii. p. 
#’—85, ed. 1790. The fact elicited since this au- 
t| or wrote, that the Queen’s private * medecinar’ had 
been sent to attend Darnley soon after his illness 
seize 1 him, is important, as proving the opportunities 
(f poison, 
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with several ships of war, and failing to make head 
in the north of Scotland, proceeded to the Orkneys, 
and was reduced to become a pirate for subsistence. 
A richly-laden vessel being attacked by him off the 
coast of Norway, the Norwegians came with armed 
boats to its defence, and after a desperate struge|: 
Bothwell and his crew were taken prisoners. He 
was removed to a castle in Denmark, where he lan- 
guished several years in close captivity; and where, 
it is alleged, though the fact be controverted, that ly 
lost his senses from despair.* His body becany 
greatly swollen in the summer ¢ f 1575, and he died 
early in the ensuing year. If, however, his reaso; 
had wandered, it appears in his last days to have re- 
turned—a common case in the annals of insanity— 
and his remorse, we are assured, impelled him to a 
confession of his crimes, in which he acknowledged 
the murder of Darnley, but declared that the Queen 
had no participation in it. Some men might be sus- 
pected, while revealing their own guilt, of seeking to 
shelter the guilt of their accomplices ; but no such 
chivalrous motive can be believed of the selfish and 
reckless Bothwell, and we can only ascribe to him 
that penitence which in the hour of death can pierce 
even the most hardened hearts. ‘The value of such 
a testimony to Mary’s innocence was immediately 
discerned both by herself and by her enemies. On 
ithe Ist June, 1576, she writes as follows to Arch- 
| bishop Beatoun, still her ambassador in France :— 


‘On m’a donné avis de la mort du Comte de Both- 
well, et qu’avant son décés il fit une ample confes- 
sion de ses fautes, et se déclara auteur et coupable 

| de l’assassinat du feu Roi mon mari, dont il me de- 

charge bien expressément, jurant sur la damnation d¢ 
| Son ame pour mon innocence. Et d’autant s’il etait 
ainsi ce temoignage m’importerait beaucoup contre 
les fausses calomnies de mes ennemis, je vous pri 
d’en rechercher la vérité par quelque moyen que ce 
soit. Ceux qui assistérent a ladite déclaration, de- 
puis par eux signée et scellée en forme de testament, 
sont Otto Braw du Chateau d’Elcambre, Paris Braw 
| du Chateau de Vascut, M. Gullunstarne du Chateau 
de Fulcenstere, |’Evéque de Skon, et quatre Baillis 
de la ville.’ 

On the 30th July Beatoun replies from Paris, that 
| the intelligence of Bothwell’s dying declaration has 
|reached him also; that the Queen-Mother has writ- 

ten to the French ambassador in Denmark to obtain 
a formal copy, and that he would wish to send an 
agent of his own, named Monceaux, but is prevented 
| by want of money. And he adds, in another letter 
lof January 4, 1577:—* Monceaux n’a voulu entre- 
| prendre le voyage sans avoir argent comptant.’ (On 
the 6th of the same January, Mary writes again :— 


| 
| 
| 


‘J'ai eu avis que le Roi de Dannemare a envoye: 
|a cette Reine (Elizabeth) la testament du feu Com 
| de Bothwell, et qu'elle l’a supprimé secrétement | 
plus qu'il lui a été possible. I] me semble que | 
| voyage de Monceaux n’est nécessaire pour ce regaré, 
| puisque la Reine-Mére a envoyé, comme vous dites. 


We hear no further of Bothwell’s confession sinc¢ 





* That Bothwell became insane is asserted by D 
Thou, and the ‘Summarium de Morte Marie,’ pub- 
lished 1587, but denied by Blackwood and ‘Turner in 
15+8, (Mr. Laing’s Appendix, No. xxxi.) 
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it was suppressed by Elizabeth; but on Mary’s exe-| human sorrows—how fatal through our own errors 
cation it was confidently appealed to as one proof of | may become the bright gifts of beauty, warm affec- 
her innocence, by Blackwood and Turner, and was | tions, and a throne! Who that stands, as we have 
allowed as an undoubted fact by Camden in his| stood, on the green knoll of Fotheringay, with the 
‘Annals.’ Mr. Laing, however, has denied the real-| neighbouring scenes yet unchanged; the same small 
ity of any such confession, on the ground that a pre- | village clustered around us; the same glassy river 
tended copy which was afterwards circulated is a| rolling by; but no remains of the strong and grated 
palpable forgery, alluding, as it does, to Lord Robert | castle beyond the swelling mounds and the darker 
Stuart, ‘maintenant Comte des Isles Orchades,’ | verdure on the grass; who that sees the quiet flock 
which he was not created until August, 1581; so| now feed on the very spot once all astir with the din 
that Bothwell could never have called him so in 1576. | of preparation, the mock-trial, and the bloody death, 
But the appearance of a fabrication, where the origi-| could forget that fatal 8th of February, when, amidst 
nal has been withheld, is no proof against the autho- | wailing attendants, and relenting foes, the victim 
rity of that original. When Mary’s partisans found | alone appeared stedfast and serene, and meekly knelt 
the influence of Elizabeth exerted with the King of | down to pray forgiveness ‘on all those who have 


Denmark to prevent the appearance of this unwel-| thirsted, without cause, for my blood,’ and for a long 
come document, what could be more natural than an 
attempt at counterfeiting it, adding also the names of 


| life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth! Some feel- 


ings of compassion at such an ending are not, we 


those whom Bothwell accused as his accomplices, | trust and believe, incompatible with zeal for historic 
but adding them not according to the truth, or to his| truth. But if we are warned against poetry and pity 
statement, but according to their own interests or| on one side, shall nothing be said of prejudice upon 
partialities when they devised the forgery? To this| the other? Have we not in the case of Mary re- 
we must add what Mr. Laing has entirely overlook- | versed, as it were, the Divine decree, and visited the 
ed, that the forged document does not purport to be a| sins, not of the fathers upon the children, but of the 
copy or transcript of the original confession, but only | children upon the parent? Have we not, because 
1 vague abridgment of it; for the forged document defending our liberties against Charles the First, and 
concludes in these words :—* Tout ceci p/us a plein a| our faith against James the Second, often considered 
ete écrit en Latin et Danois .... et viendra quelque | the whole line from which they sprung as partakers 
jour en lumiere pour averer V'innocence de la Reine | of their fault or of our animosity? Yet surely even 
d’Ecosse.” We thought it possible that the original, | the old, and, if you will, bigoted principle of Mary’s 
or an authentic copy, might still be found among the | partisans—the ‘UNG ROY, UNG Foy, UNG Loy,’ which 
Danish archives, and might become a valuable addi-| was both the motto and maxim of Seyton—might 
tion to our own. With this view one of the commis- | shame some men who took perhaps a better part but 
sioners of the State-Paper Office took an opportunity | from less good motives—who held forth Liberty as 


three years ago of calling the attention of Lord Pal-| a cloak for their own license, and the Reformation as 


nerston to this subject, and suggesting that our min-| a pretext for Church plunder. Between these oppo- 
ist-r at the court of Denmark might be instructed to | site extremes we would seek a more excellent way: 
quire as to the preservation of this document. Al-| and if we might presume, in the place of many abler 
though this suggestion came from a quarter opposed | men, to pass sentence on Queen Mary, we would, 
to Lord Palmerston in politics, it was received by | even in the ‘ poetry’ with which every attempt at her 
his Lordship with the utmost courtesy and readiness: | defence is taunted, assume the images called forth 
ud he wrote accordingly to Copenhagen; but the | by the mighty mind of Dante, and compare the dif- 
aswer of Sir Henry Wynn gave little hope that a/ ferent degrees in his terrible abyss. Let not Mary, 
paper of that remote period could be now recovered. | then, be hurled with Eccelin or Bothwell into the 
Perhaps, however, the document sent to Queen Eliza- | crimson Bulieame—the seething River of Blood; 
beth—whether original or copy—may yet lurk in/ nor like Lethington be rooted m the thorny forest, 
some of the recesses of our own State-Paper Office. | and torn by the Harpies’ talons; nor yet like Morton 
Mr. Laing has said that ‘the suffering innocence | be weighed down by the deceiver’s gilded robes :— 
f Mary is a theme appropriated to tragedy and ro- | 
mance,* a remark not strictly accurate, since the | 
great dramatic poem founded on her fortunes pro-| 
“ls upon the theory not of her innocence but of her | : ° . ' 
ruilt.t But undoubtedly he is right in thinking that | But since we must still condemn her, thougtt in less 
the influence of poetry, or of feelings akin to poetry, | degree, let her wander beside the guilty but gentle 
1s been favourable to this unfortunate princess. shade of F rancesca. She, too, might allege, not in 
Even the most thorough conviction of her guilt could | pardon but in pity,— 
seareely steel the breast against some compassion 
for her fate. Who might not sigh as such a tale is} 
told—how near and close allied are human sins and 


* Ma dentro tutte piombo e gravi tanto 
Che Federigo le mettea di pagiia.” 


* Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende, 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fu tolta.’ 


In conclusion, we must again thank the author be- 
fore us for the pleasure and instruction we have de- 
rived from his pages. The son of Lord Woodhouse- 
lee, and the grandson of William Tytler, had an 
hereditary claim to the public favour; but this claim 
he has now established and augmented by merits of 
his own. 


* Dissertation, vol. ii. p. 66. 

‘Ach eine friihe Blutschuld langst gebeichtet 
Sie kehrt zuriick mit neuer schreckenskraft ; 
Den Konig, meinen Gatten, liess ich morden, 
Und dem Verfuhrer schenkt ich herz und hand !” 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart, act v. scene 7 
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ENORMOUS 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 
ENORMOUS WEALTH. 


In excuse for the imputed presumption, while we 
freely admit that practically we never had, nor pro- 
bably ever shall have, much experience of the effects 
of wealth upon our habits, feelings, and character, 
we must at the same time observe, that, as the look- 
er-on at a game frequently detects gross mistakes 
uverlooked by those engaged in the speculation, so 
even we fancy we have long ago discovered that the 
imaginary prize, which is so eagerly contended for, 
generally turns out a blank—that, as the French per- 
tinently ‘say , * Le jeu ne vant pas le chandelle.”’ [The 
game is not worth the light used.] We do not ab- 
solutely deny that wealth, when attained, is some- 
times a blessing to the possessor, but the conclusion 
at which we have long since arrived is, that it is only 
a blessing to the very small minority who have dis- 
covered the secret of its proper appropriation; while 
the number of those who have made that discovery 


is so infinitely small, compared with the whole body 
of fortune-hunters, that it may be almost received as 
noral axiom, that great wealth is almost i: la 

V a great ¢ vil 

lhe learned and philosophic reasoner, PB n, 
treating on the subject, dec! ired that “of great riches 
t e is no real use, exce pt it be in the distribution ; 
the rest is but conceit.” *“*As the baggage to an 
army (aec ding to the same high authority), so 18 
excessive Wealth to virtue; it cannot be spared, but 
it hindereth the march; yea, and the care of it some- 
s loseth or disturbeth the victory.” It is obvi- 
1 this profound remark, that Bacon regarded 
hes as incompatible with the moral excel- 
f man; and our opinion is, that the history of 
t who have acquired almost unbounded wealth 

ld fully establish the justice of the conclusion. 
It has with many persons been a question whether 


individuals who have amassed encrmous for- 


th 
tunes, can have uniformly adhered to the rigid meax- 
ims of honesty, and to the spirit of the divine precept, 
which enjoins us “to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us.” The humoro ud satiri- 
eal author of Crotchet Ledge, with a happy mixture 
of truth and irony, contends that strict honesty is 
not to be looked for amongst the money-cl _ 

‘As to honesty.” says this | rist, * made 
his fortune, sir, in the city of | i nd it that 
comm ity be of y lue there, y will find in 
the Prices Ci nt.” 

There is something so original and so whimsical 
in the notion of classing honesty with cotton, coffee, 


sundries, that we uld not resist the 
temptation of quoting the passage, although it must 
be rewarded as broad caricatu 

[The writer then adduces a number of examples 
of ve ry we ilthy men, -as Wolsey, Mazarin, Prince 
Esterhazy, M. de Tiszkiewies the Lithuanian pro- 
prietor, &c.] If the extraordinary instances of prodi- 
gious individual wealth which we have here noticed 
should excite the envy of any reader to whom for- 
tune has been unpropitious, we invite his attention to 
a few memorable instances which we shall adduce 
in proof of the utter inefficiency of riches to ensure 
for their possessors that contentment without which 
The melancholy 


and mercantile 





there 1s no real enjoyment in life. 


WEALTH. 


fate of that ecclesiastical Cresus, Wolsey, is too fa- 
miliar not to suggest itself to the mind of the reader; 
nor was the fate of Cardinal Mazarin less humilia- 
ting and deplorable, as may be gathered from thy 
following passage in his history, from Enfield’s a: 
Aikin’s General Biography — 

** He was attacked by a disease which his syste 
was unable to resist. When he became sensib| 
his danger, he felt some scruples concerning 
wealth he had amassed, and his confessor plain!y 
told him that restitution was necessary for his salva- 
tion; and as it was not easy to separate his law! 
from his fraudulent gains, he was advised to mak: 
donation of the whole to the king, in the hope th 
as was the case, his majesty would restore it to him. 
‘And I must quit all this? was one of his latest re- 
flections.” 

The two following notable illustrations of 
vanity of earthly possessions are too remarkable 
too pertinent to be omitted on the present oceasi 
In the prefatory chapter of Florian’s Gonsalve de Cor- 
dowa, we find the following striking passage :— 

“The renowned Abdermi, prince of the true be- 
following evidence of the 
illustrious rank :— 


1} 


lievers, put on re cord the 
vanity of immense wealth and 
‘Fifty years have elapsed since I became cali 
during which time I have possessed and have bee: 
satiated with honours, riches, and pleasures. Riv 
monarchs fear and envy me. Heaven has showered 
upon me all that men can wish for. I have regis- 
tered the number of days in which I enjoyed r 
happiness; they amount only to fourteen! Mortals, 
learn hence duly to appreciate grandeur, the wor 


md human life.’ ’ 

Our next illustration of the insufficiency of we 
to give peace of mind, is derived from the * Diary of 
a Lover of Literature,”’ in the Gentleman’s Maga: 
for November, 1839. The nobleman who is the here 
of the piece was the late Lord Lauderdale, and th 
following is an extract from the diary :-— 

* His lordship had been taking a ride about his 
extensive domain; on reaching an eminence whi 
commanded an immense and diversified prospect, 
Mingay was admiring the prodigious extent as wi 
is the variety of the view, when his lordship 
served, ‘And now, Mingay, of all you see I be! 
there is not an acre of ground which is not my owr.’ 
‘Good God! said the barrister, ‘you must be t 
happiest of men.” ‘In the whole compass of this 
scene, I will venture to affirm,’ said his lords} 
‘that there is not one so miserable.’ ”’ 

It can hardly be necessary for us here to observ 
that our denunciation of excessive wealth is not 
tended to apply to that class of persons who rank 
high amongst us as wealthy merchants, but to per 
sons of much more extensive possessions than \ 
have ever heard attributed to the most affluent of our 
townsmen; and the individual instances which w 
have adduced in the course of this article, may serv: 
as an illustration of the meaning we attach to inor 


nate possessions. 





Rarely know we who are most happy: the soft 
} appy; 

zephyr of sou!-felt rapture can move no metal tongue. 
nor proclaim its flow from the high places of th 
earth 
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EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 


From the Britannia. 
EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 
Tue proposed expedition to the Niger, for which 
£60,000 has been granted by the Government, which 


has oceasioned an animated debate in the Commons | 


during the week, and which, it will be seen, is not to 
set sail for a fortnight, is exciting a deeper interest, 
as its nature and objects become more generally 
known; and a feeling of regret, almost universal, is 


expressed, that a number of brave men should be ex- | 
posed to all but certain destruction and a large amount | 
of money squandered, in an enterprise which all ex- | 


perience justifies us in stating will be unproductive 
of the slightest practical good. With the hope that 
something may yet be done to check the progress of 
this wicked folly, we give some extracts from Mac- 
gregor Laird’s “ Narrative of an Expedition into the 
interior of Africa, by the river Niger, in the steam- 
vessels Quorra and .4/burkah, in 1832-33." Every 
precaution was taken that could possibly conduce to 
the success of the expedition: the larger steam-ves- 
sel was built for the purpose, and was admirably 
calculated for the service for which she was destined ; 
the smaller one was of wrought iron, and, drawing 
but very little water, was as well fitted as any vessel 
could be for the navigation of a shallow river. Yet, 
notwithstanding these advantages, the vessels were 
continually aground ; and when they had proceeded 
up the river, had to wait months till the rising of the 
water would allow them to descend it. In our ex- 
tracts, however, we shall principally confine our- 
selves to the calamities which befel the expedition 
from the dreadful nature of the climate, and touch 


ut slightly on the perils and difficulties of the navi- 
vation of the Niger, or on the attacks to which the 
vessels were liable, from the ferocious inhabitants 


of the coast. We commence with the sailing of the 
expedition, in order to show what care was taken 
at the experiment might be fairly made :— 


THE VESSELS. 

As no steam-vessels, with the exception of a small 
iron one, were to be met with suitable for the pur- 
pose, it was determined to build a larger of the fol- 
‘owing dimensions :—length 112, beam 16, depth 8 


feet, with a poop as high as the waist, to give the re-| 


The keel of 


guisite accommodation for the officers. 
this vessel was laid on the 28th of March, and, by 
considerable exertions, she was launched on the 29th 
of May. Her engine was a single one of forty-horse 
power, manufactured by Messrs. Fawcett and Pres- 
ton of Liverpool, who had a considerable share in the 
enterprise; and it is but justice to these gentlemen 
to say, that the machinery of the engine, which com- 
monly produces so much uneasiness to commanders 
of steam-vessels, was never for a moment, through- 
out the voyage, a subject of concern to any one: it 
seemed to work, as it were, by instinct, and on leav- 
ing Fernando Po, although I had lost my engineers 
upwards of nine months before, it was still in perfect 
order. 
THE 
Before the pilot left us, Captain Harries mustered 
all hands on deck; and I was particularly struck by 
their appearance of perfect sobriety. 'To the reader this 
may appear nothing more than regular, but itis a 
most uncommon thing in a merchant-ship leaving 
port. The crew were all picked men, from twenty- 


MEN. 


157 


| five to thirty-five years of age; and little did I think, 
| as I beheld their athletic and powerful frames, that 
| in a few months the only survivors of us all would 
be myself and three others. 

Our extracts will now be given in the form of a 
diary. Itis only necessary to premise, that the ex- 
pedition entered the Niger early in October, 1832. 
We quote a short passage, to show what was the first 
result of the benevolent attempt to civilize and bene- 
fit the Africans :— 


A SKIRMISH. 


Nov 2.—At daylight of the following day (the 
2nd) the firing from the bush recommenced, and I 
now discovered that our invisible enemies (for we 
hardly saw one) had two swivels. The Quorra 
opened her fire on the town at six o’clock, with four 
four-pounders and the twenty-four pound swivel ; but 
finding that we made no impression on the mud-walls 
of the huts, although we had silenced the firing, Mr. 
Lander hailed us, and we agreed to land and burn 
the town as an example to the rest. Accordingly 
the gig under my command led the way; Captain 
Miller in the cutter followed, and also the launch with 
eight men; while the two mates, engineers, and Dr. 
Briggs were left to keep up a fire of musketry over 
our heads. 

The next morning we were informed by the natives 
that three men had been killed in the skirmish, and 
four badly wounded ; the latter having been brought 
to the village opposite by their friends. 


OF ENDING THE SLAVE TRADE, 
TO THE HUMANITY OF THE 


BY AP- 
NATIVES, 


PROSPECTS 
PEALING 


The collection of palm-oil is lazily and indolently 
followed. The trouble of catching a man is trifling 
—that of manufacturing a ton of oil trifling still, but 
considerably more; the price of both is about the 
same: can it be wondered at, then, that the produc- 
tion of oil does not increase more rapidly? It 
some matter of surprise to me that where there is 
such a brisk demand for slaves, it is manufactured at 
all. ‘The capture of a man partakes of the exhilarat- 
ing nature of a hunt, while the collection of palm-oil 

| is devoid of excitement, and becomes 
dium of business: this affords nothing to satiate the 
appetite for cruelty common to man, in his natural 
uncivilised state—that affords him ample gratifica- 
tion, for slave-hunting is pre-eminently cruel. Of all 
the baits which have been employed by the great 
tempter of mankind, that of buying and selling flesh 
and blood has been the most subtle and successful ; 
and if it has triumphed over the minds of enlightened 
and conscientious men in cur own country, can we 
wonder that it is irresistible among savages! Jam 
so assured of this, that I feel convinced if an African 
were offerc d double the re ward for the same amount of 


is 


the sober te- 


labour that he employs in kidnapping a man, for any 
honest employment, he would prefer that of catching 
the slave. 


AWFUL MORTALITY OF THE CREW. 


12th Nov., 1832.—At eleven a. M. of this day I 
was seized with fever. The symptoms in my own 
ease were a severe throbbing headache, a burning 
pain in the feet and hands, and a deadly sickness at 
the stomach; all of which symptoms attacked me 
simultaneously, and without any previous indisposi- 














EXPEDITION 








tion. Dr. Briggs, in the course of the day, was also 
attacked in the same manner, besides nine more of 
the crew; and Mr. Jordan continued much in the 
Same State. 

From this date to the 5th of December my own 
journal is a blank, which from that of Captain Hill 
and my own memory I have only been enabled to 
fillup. Imay premise, however, that Captain Hill’s 
journal extends to our arrival at Damuggoo, that my 
delirium only lasted a few hours, and that I have a 
most vivid recollection of the dreadful scene which 
our unfortunate vessel presented, 

18th November.—Mr. Andrew Clark, a fine young 
gentleman, about eighteen years of age, died. He 
had joined the expedition as a volunteer against my 
wishes, but with the full approbation of his friends, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted. Poor fel- 
low! he expired with the utmost calmness, drinking 
a cup of coffee; and his amiable and obliging dispo- 
sition having endeared him to the crew, his death 
threw an additional gloom of despondency over these 
ill-fated men. In the afternoon, James Dunbar, one 
of the firemen, died. 

On the 19th, my chief mate, Mr. Goldie, and my 
sail-maker, John Brien, followed; and on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, our supercargo, Mr. Jordan, expired. 
I thought at the time that Dr. Briggs had died also; 
as, While he was endeavouring to revive Mr. Jordan, 
he swooned and remained insensible for a long time. 
In the evening of the 20th, Mr. Swinton also died: 
—he was a most respectable man, and filled the si- 
tuation of carpenter; he was a native of Grangemouth, 
and having been resident many years in the Indian 
Archipelago, thought that no climate could affect 
him. A few hours after his death, Mr. Millar, our 
chief engineer, a young man of high promise and re- 
spectable connexions in the South of Scotland, fol- 
lowed him. 

On the 2lst November, we lost William Ramm, 
the steward; William Parry, an apprentice; and 
Gardner, a seaman. On the 22nd, these were fol- 
lowed by William Ellison, the second mate, and a 
fine lad about sixteen years old whom Captain Har- 
ries had picked up and adopted in Dublin; his name 
was George . and I believe he was respecta- 
bly connected, and entitled to some property when 
of age. The 23rd of November was a day of respite ; 
but on the 24th Hugh Cosnahan, a seaman, died, and 
for another interval the mortality ceased. 

On the 5th of December I was able to write in my 
journal, and I find the followingentry: ** Recover- 
ing slowly, but I hope surely. I have living (that 
is, out of a crew of 26,) Alexander Hector purser; 
John, the second steward; Harvey, Kirby, Belfrage, 
rnd Davies, seamen; all as weak as myselt, and crawl- 
ing about the decks more like spectres, than men :-— 


*A mother had not known her son 


Amid the skeletons of that gaunt crew.’ 


* Dr. Briggs has been closer run than myself, and 
for two nights I expected every moment would be 
his last: he is now, thank God! doing well. Last 
night, about ten o’clock, Johnson, a mulatto fireman, 
died; and in the morning Captain Robert Miller 
was found dead in his bed: he had expired so calm- 
ly, that ne one was aware that his spirit had fled. 
Johnson died of epile psy succee ding his fe ver, W hich 


had been but slicvht 
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28th January, 1833.—The daily return of the ague 
had weakened me, and reduced me so much, that I 
feared if it lasted much longer my mind would suffer. 
Dr. Briggs was much better, and had only oecasional 
attacks; but I had scarcely escaped a day for the 
last three weeks. Harvey was the only seaman on 
duty, and he had become a seare-crow. As for the 
rest, they were sunk into a deplorable state of despon- 
dency. 

February 27.—The fever had left me so exceed- 
ingly weak in mind as well as body, that after Mr. 
Lander’s departure I lay on deck in a state of almost 
total unconsciousness; but I was painfully roused 
from my stupor by the death of my dear friend and 
companion, Dr. Briggs. On the 27th he was brought 
up from the cabin, and I was shocked to see the 
ravages which a few days’ suffering had made on 
him. He had never been much reduced by his re- 
peated attacks of fever; but now so altered was he, 
that I searcely knew him. While shaking hands 
with me, he assured me, with a weak but cheerful 
voice, that he felt better, and forgetting his own suf- 
ferings, anxiously inquired after mine. We lay side 
by side for some hours, and he pressed me much to 
go down into the cabin, as he considered passing the 
evenings on deck very unhealthy; but I was inca- 
pable of moving myself, and afraid of being carried, 
my bones being very prominent, and excessively 
painful when touched. At sunset he was carried 
down, being then in severe pain, and I bade him 
farewell, little thinking it was for the last time. 

On the 28th the pain suddenly left him; on which 
he told Hector and Sarsfield, who were attending 
him, that mortification had commenced, desiring 
them at the same time not to tell me of it till all was 
over. Soon after he expired without a struggle, 
tranquilly yielding his spirit to Him who gave it. 

Lieutenant Allan had an attack of brain fever, and 
in his delirium stabbed the cook of the #lburkah, 
who was not expected to recover. 


CAUSES OF THE MORTALITY. 


The principal predisposing causes were, in my 
opinion, the sudden change from the open sea to a 
norrow and winding river, the want of the sea-breeze, 
ind the prevalence of the deadly miasma to which 
we were nightly exposed from the surrounding 
swamps. ‘The horrid sickening stench of this mias- 
ma must be experienced to be conceived: no descrip- 
tion of it can convey to the mind the wretched sen- 
sation that is felt for some time before and after day- 
break. 


THE CLIMATE. 


The heat was excessive, and I suffered much: my 
face was burnt terribly, and my hands and feet were 
blistered and swelled. The canoe was without cover, 
and my exposure to the full power of the sun literal- 
ly distracted me with pain. A few hours more of 
such suffering would have made them right, for as- 
suredly it would have brought on a brain fever. ‘The 
agony which I endured on that day, | can only com- 
pare to the sufferings of a person roasting before a 
slow fire. My only relief was by wrapping myself 
up ina thick blanket; and this was a miserable al- 
ternative, the feeling of suffocation being about as 
bad as that of burning. 
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EXPEDITION 


MORTALITY ON BOARD VESSELS AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
NIGER. 


July.—I learnt that an American expedition had 
arrived in the river, consisting of a brig and two 
schooners. ‘The supereargo of the brig having been | 
unfortunately killed by the bursting of his gun, the 
vessels had been obliged to return without accom- 
plishing their object, and after having lost most of 
their men. The only other vessel that had entered | 
the river, was a Spanish slaver from the Havannah, 
that in a few days lost fifteen of the crew. 


ATTACK ON MR. LANDER. 


* River Nun, Jan. 22, 1834. 

“ Dear Sin—Having an opportunity of writing to 
you by King Boy, who will give it to King Obie to | 
forward to you, I avail myself of it. I was coming 
up to you with a cargo of cowries and dry goods, 
worth four hundred and fifty pounds, when I was at- 
tacked from all quarters by the natives of Hyammah, 
oT the fourth island from Sunday Island. The shot 
were very numerous both from the island and shore. 

* We had three men shot dead; Thompson, se- 
cond mate of the cutter, one Krooman, and one Cape 
c man. Iam wounded, but I hope not danger- 
ously, the ball having entered close to the anus and 
struck the thigh-bone: it is not extracted yet. Tho- 
mas Oxford is wounded in the groin; two Kroomen 
wounded dangerously, and one slightly. I am sorry 
ty say, I lost all my papers, and every thing belong- | 

to me, the boat and one canoe; having escaped 
in one of the canoes barely with a coat to our backs, 
they chasing us in their war-canoes, and all our car- 
tridges being wet, so that we could not keep them 
They attacked us at 3 p.m. on the 20th Jan- 
uiry, and left us at eight at night. We pulled all 
night, and reached the cutter on the 2lst. We are 
now under weigh for Fernando Po. 

*T remain your most affectionate friend, 

(Signed) R. L. Lanner.” 
“To Surgeon Oldfield, 
Hhurkah Steamer, River Niger.” 


vast 


Y 


HIS DEATH. 


* Dear Sin—You no doubt will be much annoyed 
at hearing that Mr. Lander died of the wounds he 
received in an attack that was made upon him, ina | 
most treacherous manner, by the natives of Hyam- 
mah. I am in hopes that this may reach you at 
Eboe, as it will put you on your guard. As you 
pass, keep well in the centre of the river, and, if 
possible, steam quickly past them. Hoping to see 
you soon, and in good health, 

** Believe me to be truly yours, 
* Epwarp NIcoLis, 
* Lieut.-Col. Commander and Superintendant. 
“ Quorra, in the Nun, April 24th, 1835. 
«To Surgeon Oldfield, or the Officer in charge of 
the African Inland Company's Affairs in the 
River Niger.”’ 


Joyous Youth! set all sail, and ship thee merrily 
beneath the bows of our bridges; soon will the ice- 
fields of men and sciences gather and encompass 
thee. 


TO THE NIGER. 
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MORNING PRAYER IN A SICK-ROOM. 


(Written during the dangerous illness of a beloved Sister.) 


The pale red light of dawn, 
Through curtains half withdrawn, 
Falls freshly on the sufferer’s restless bed, 
Chasing her feverish dream 
Before its early beam, 
Bidding her strive to lift-the languid head ;— 
—lIn vain! she cannot bear that searching ray— 
Father of Lights! be with her through the day! 


, 


Upon her cheek and brow 

Behold the crimson glow 
Telling us where the burning fever feeds— 

Her heart beats thick within, 

Her hand is dry and thin— 
Father of Life! Thou knowest what she needs! 
Oh, good Physician! Thou dost keep the balm 
This wasted cheek to cool, this pulse to calm. 


If, in the hours of light, 
Memories, intensely bright, 
Of days of health come back, and bring the thirst 
For songs of pleasant rills, 
For wandering o’er the hills, 
For bright green fields, and flowers ’midst wood- 
lands nurst— 
Father of Glory! let the loved one see 
That fairer contemplation dwells in Thee. 


If, from those lips so faint, 
Some murmur of complaint 
The impatience of a moment should escape, 
Let her next breath be given 
Unsustained and pure to heaven, 
And to a prayer its feeble quiverings shape— 
Father of Love! at once be reconciled, 
Hear and forgive Thy weak and helpless child. 


She drains a bitter eup, 

But Thou canst raise her up— 
Thou canst rebuke the fever as of old— 

Oh, if it be Thy will, 

Stay the unquiet thrill 
Of this wild pulse, and these hot eyes unfold 
In dewy sleep, such as she knew before— 
Father of mercies! our beloved restore! 


But if Thy purpose be 

The sufferer’s soul to free, 
Rending the bondage of the flesh away. 

Be with her to the last, 

Let the dark vale be passed, 
Resting on Thee, her only trust and stay— 
And though our earthly hopes be blighted thus, 
God of all consolation! be with us! 

M. A. Browne. 

Liverpool, 1839. 


If you look out of your window in a large town, 
you will be in an epic mood; if in a village, only in 
a lyric, or even an idyllic. 

God is light, that, itself not seen, makes all visi- 
ble, and invests itself with colour. Though thy 
earth feel its warmth, thine eye perceiveth not its 
rey. 
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From the Spectator. 

SWINBURNE’S COURTS OF EUROPE. 

lHese volumes are not exactly what the title-page 
professes, but perhaps, upon the whole, something 
better—the letters of a gentleman, a scholar, and an 
artist, who had seen much and heard more, and whom 
nature and education had enabled to profit by what 
he heard and what he saw. 

The Swinsurnes were an ancient Catholic family ; 
and the author of these volumes was born in 1752, 
the third son of Sir John Swinavurne. He was edu- 
cated at the monastic seminary of Lacelle in France ; 
and then made the tour of Europe; marrying a West 
Indian lady on his return to Paris. Shortly after 
this period his letters commence—in 1774; and are 
continued, with occasional intervals of varying dura- 
tion, till the ve ry d iy before his untimely death by a 
coup de soleil in Trinidad, in the year 1803. The coun- 
tries they embrace are France, Spain, Italy, Sicily, 
Germany, and the West Indies: the topics are Various 

Sovereigns, Courts, and Mi- 
nisters of the time; the amusements of fashionahlk 
life, the facetia of man of wit; the character of go- 
vernments and peoples; with the aspects of the coun- 
try, ind the incidents of the road. 

Nor is Mr. Swinburne a commonplace traveller or 
an everyday man. His education had acquainted 
him with elegant literature; his pursuits as an ama- 
teur had given him a painter’s eye; his early intro- 
duction to the most accomplished society of a most 

‘omplished age, had sharpened and polished his 
perception and taste, in a manner and to a degree of 
which the present generation can afford no example ; 
added to which, he saw Europe ata critical time. 
He was one of the last presentations to Louis the 
Fifteenth, and was in Paris during the illness and 
leath of that monarch. Mrs. Swinburne was a sort 
of favourite of Marie Antoinette, who undertook to 
provide for their son: so that the family, we may be 
sure, had many intimates among the French nobility ; 
ind our author saw the old régime in the height of 
their polish, th 
By a fortunate occurrence for the reader of his letters, 
Mr. Swinburne was appointed by our Ministry to 


and entert Lining—the 


negotiate an exchange of prisoners with the Directo- | 


ria! Government, that sueceeded to the rule of Ro- 
bespierre; and he paints the best picture of Paris at 
the close of the Reign of Terror that we have ever 
met with. At Vienna he was noticed by the Impe- 
rial reformer Joseph the Second, and by his Empress 


mother, whose early misfortunes had roused the chi- | 


valry of Hungary, when she appeared before the as- 
sembled nobles with her baby son, to their famou® 
ery, **Moriemur pro nostro rege 
At Naples he was equally fortunate in his opportu- 
nities, and became acquainted with one of the most 
unsophisticated of royal families. His tours in Spain 
and Sicily are less amusing, partly because they deal 
with landscape and the common incidents of a tour, 
partly because he might reserve his best materials 
for the two works which he published, Travels in 
Spain and Travels in Italy. In England his letters 
deal more with society and persons than with the 
Court; though we meet with an early notice or two 
of George the Fourth, then just come out, and men- 
tioned as a “ pleasing and well-mannered” young 
man. The epistles from the West Indies are chiefly 


ir splendour, and their rottenness., | 


Maria Theresa.” | 


SWINBURNE’S COURTS OF EUROPE. 


| descriptive, but they present an animated picture of 
| its gorgeous landscapes. 
| The matter of the work is set off by its style. 
which has the clearness and pleasantry of a gentle- 
man’s conversation, who will be superficial, slight, 
or discursive, rather than heavy, tedious, or involved. 
The skimming mode, though injurious to exposition, 
is well enough in deseription, and is especially 
adapted for the principal topics of the volumes—an- 
ecdotes, repartee, personal traits, and sketches of 
society. In his peculiar way, indeed, we think 
Swinburne equal to Walpole; tor if he has less point 
and elaboration, he has several things Walpole want- 
ed—ease, nature, unaffected liveliness, and above all 
a heart. It adds to the value of the correspondence, 
that the letters are mere letters, written to his bro- 
ther, his wife, and a few other intimates, without a 
single thought of publication to mar the effect of thei: 
felicitous negligence. 

We will commence our extracts with the Court 
of Louis the Fifteenth; where Mr. Swinburne was 
presented by the English Ambassador, in company 
with the Duke of Dorset. It will be seen they went 


from one great personage to another, in a series ot 
morning calls. 
- 


THE KING'S LEVEE. 


About eleven, the introductors gave notice of th 
King’s levee being ready ; and sa, in company of a 
German baron, we trudged up stairs, and surprised 
his Most Christian Majesty in his waistcoat; for 
none but the family Ambassadors may see him in 
buff. 

After staring at us, talking about the opera with 
some few of the crowds of courtiers, and saying 

jabout one minute’s prayer with his Cardinal, h 
drew towards us, who were ranged near the door 
in rank and file. All he said was, “ Est-il fils du 
vieux Due de Dorset, que j’ai connu autrefois ” and 
so marched off. However, as they talked much t 
others who stood near us, I can describe them better 


| from this view than from the subsequent one. 


The Dauphin Sansone the Sixteenth] is very awk- 
wardly made, and uncouth in his motions. His fac 
resembles his erandfather’s, but he is not near so 
handsome, though he has by no means a bad counte- 
nance. His nose is very prominent, his eyes are 
gray, and his complexion is sallow. He seemed 
cheerful and chatty, and I think his aspect bespeaks 
a goodnatured man. ‘The second brother (Louis the 
Eighteenth] is a pretty figure ; and so is the third, 
[Charles the Tenth] only his mouth is rather wide, 
| and drawn up in the middle to the top of the gums 
| ‘They are not yet quite formed as to legs anu 
|strength; and have all a good deal of that restless 
| motion, first upon one leg and then upon another. 
|which is also remarkable in some members of the 
| English Royal Family. 

The questions they ask seem very frivolous and 
|puerile. I believe they find their time hang very 
| heavy on their hands; for they ran with great glee 
|to tickle one of the King’s valet de chambre, as he 
| was carrying out the King’s dirty clothes. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE, 1774. 


Our next trot was to the Dauphin; who said no- 
|thing. The same silence reigned at the levee of 
|his brothers, as to our share at least. The Coun- 
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tesse de Provence is a little dumpy woman, and but 
a plain piece of goods: her sister, the Countesse 
d’Artois, is rather prettier, having a fine skin and 
tolerable eyes; but her nose is immense, and her 
toes are turned in. Poor thing! she seemed quite 
frightened, and could hardly speak. 

“1 did intend to reserve Madame du Barré for the 
bonne bouche ; but it must be the Dauphiness, [ Marie 
Antoinette,] who quite won my heart. Lean give 
you no account of her particular features; but her 
tir, eyes, shape, motion, her fou! ensemble, were most 
charming. She spoke so cheerfully, and so easily, 
comme st elle se sentait, as the French say— 

* Elle avoit une grace, 
Un je ne sais quoi qui surpasse 
De amour les plus doux appas.”’ 


From her we passed to the three not Graces, but any 
other trio you may think would suit them: I mean 
the King’s daughters. ‘The Dauphin’s sisters were 
not visible. 

BARRE. 


MADAME DU 


\fter all these perambulations up stairs and down 
stairs through the Royal Family, we climbed up a dark 
winding staircase, which I should have suspected 
would have led to an apartment of the Bastile, ra- 
ther than to the temple of love and elegance. Ina 
low entresol we found the favourite sultana, in her 
morning-gown, her capuchin on, and her hair un- 
dressed: she was very gracious, and chatted a good 
deal, as every body else seemed to do at Versailles, 
ibout the opera. | could hardly refrain from laugh- 
ing at an involuntary exclamation from my brother 
presentee, the Duke; whose mistress, Mrs. Parsons, 
has, you know, been long out of her teens. ** Good 
heavens!’ said his Grace in a whisper to me, * why 
her bloom is quite past.” 

She is of a middling age, just plump enough, her 
face rather upon the yellow leaf, her eyes good, and 
ill her features regular; but I cannot think her a 
pleasing figure now, whatever she may have been, 
may be still, when made up and decked out in 
her pride. 

When Mr. Swinevrane next returned to Paris, 
welve years had passed; and he found a better man 
for King than the one he had last seen, but that was 

e only change. Asamonarch Louis the Sixteenth 
was perhaps worse than his predecessor, for he want- 
ed his cleverness and his knowledge of men. So- 
iety Was as corrupt as ever, though with a little 

re external decorum. The coming Revolution 
was, however, visible—visible in the resistance of 
the Parliaments to the Court, and in the general 
feelings of society. The proofs of this are scat- 
tered, and often minute; but here is one example of 
the national spirit amongst the lower gentry. 


* Accounts from Brittany state that a deputation 
f four hundred gentlemen waited upon Monsieur de 
Thiers, requesting him to forward their memorial to 
the King, and their circular letter to the Princes and 
the Peers. He promised to do so, but expostulated 
vith them upon the illegality of their assembling in 
such a manner, and expressed how much the King 
vould be offended by it. ‘To this they replied, that 
when the English landed at St. Cast, they assembled 
in a similar manner, and had been thanked for doing 
so by his Majesty. *'That was a different case,’ said 

Museum.—May, 1841, 21 


Thiers ; ‘it was against the enemies of your 7, 
‘The case is the same now,” they boldly answered.” 


Matters grew darker, till at last outbreaks became 
frequent, and danger threatened. This is Mrs. 
Swinburne’s picture of the misguided and unfortu- 
nate Queen, as she saw her in 1789, when she went 
to Paris to place her son under the royal patronage, 
and to solicit her aid in respect to her West Indian 
property. 

**T had an audience of the Queen two days ago: 
she is very much altered, and has lost all her bril- 
liancy of look, She was more gracious than ever, 
and said, ‘ Vous arrivez dans us mauvais moment, 
chere Madame Swinburne. Vous ne me trouverez 
point gaie; j’ai beaucoup sur le ceeur.’ 

“She is very low-spirited and uneasy about her 
son, who, by all accounts, lies dangerously ill, and 
is not likely to recover. She inquired kindly after 
all our family, and assured me she should consider 
Harry as under her care; and also spoke of our busi- 
ness, Which Madame Campan had told her was my 
reason for now returning to France. 

** Je crains,’ said she, *‘ que dans ce moment je ne 
pourrai vous etre d’aucune utilité; mais si les tems 
deviennent meilleurs, vous savez que je n’oublie 
jamais mes amis.’ 

“ Apropos of that; I find it was by her desire that 
the Luzernes have shown us so much attention. 

* The whole tenor of her conversation was melan- 
choly, but she said little about public affairs; her 
child’s illness seemed uppermost in her mind. The 
tears, which I with difficulty restrained in her pre- 
sence, gushed from me as soon as I had quitted the 
room. She told me she should like to see me again 
soon. Poor thing! her kindness and sorrowful 
manner made me more interested and enthusiastic 
about her than ever. 

This was the last interview. 

**When I had obtained my passports for myself 
and maid, I asked to take leave of the Queen: and 
the interview was granted; which is a great favour, 
for she sees noone. She received me graciously, 
even kindly; and the manner in which she spoke of 
my son was calculated to set my heart at ease con- 
cerning him. She wished me every happiness. 
*Vous allez dans votre heureuse famille,’ said she, 
‘dans un pays tranquille, ou la calomnie et la 
cruauté ne vous poursuivront pas. Je dois vous 
porter envie.’ 

*] ventured a few words of consolation, hinting 
that times were now improving, and that her popu- 
larity and happiness would be restored. She shook 
her head. We were alone. 1 know not how I was 
worked up to it, or had courage to make the proposai, 
but I did so, that if she thought herself in danger, 
my services were at her command, and that she 
could come with me to England in the disguise of 
my maid, whom I could easily dispose of by send- 
ing her under some pretext to her friends at St. Ger- 
main. She thanked me, and smiled faintly, but said 
nothing would induce her to leave her family. She 
added, that she had refused other offers of the same 
sort. ‘Besides,’ and she looked round, ‘si je vou- 
lais, cela ne se pourroit pas; il y a trop d’espions.’” 


It was seven years afterwards when Mr. Swin- 
burne was despatched to Paris to treat with the 


ce 


Sp. or Mac. 6 
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Directory: and the effects which the Revolution had 
yroduced in so short a time struck him forcibly. 
Che roughness of manners, the squalidness of dress, 


the absence of decent forms, the license and vice 
startling even him who had witnessed that of the 
old regime and the other Continental courts, to- 
gether with the poverty and desolation, are all 


brought out by a variety of touches. It is curious, 
toe, to see how this equality of blackguardism sub- 
sided as soon as an approach was made to security 
and a settled government. 


i | you two prints of the present dresses of 


i send | 
P . done by Vernet’s son, and not the least cari- 
eatured, however extraordinary they may appear to 
you. Whatachange even the two months I have 


been here have made in dress, manners, &c. The 
return of tranquillity, and diminution of terror in 
the minds of belles, beaux, and dastardly honnétes 


gens, who in fact deserve no name but that of ego- 


tists, have produced a wonderful improvement and 
increase of luxury. ‘The quantity of handsome car- 
riages just come out—the circumstance of servants 
getting up behind them, and being better dressed ; 


abbes and others walking chapeau bas—the men 
more elegantly and the women more richly habited 
my eyes as I move about in private and in 


—strik 
public. I have this day, for the first time, seen a 
Vinaigrette, (a species of sedan-chair upon two 
wheels.) 

* Yesterday Madame de Gontaut gave as fine a 


was given in days of yore: three hun- 
dred of the company had lost near relations by the 

i Some of the men there danced with their 
hats on, and with red heels. Two of the Ministers 
I do not mean foreign ones) were present.” 


ball as ever 


rulllotin 


\ 
We will turn back some years, and go to Vienna, 

for a few anecdotes of Empress, Emperor, and Prime 

Ministers. Here is the Minister at full length. 


PRINCE KAUNITZ. 

At dinner we had the Count de Burghausen, the 
Comtesse de Thun, the Comtesse de Clary, a young 
widow, the favourite of Kaunitz, and Baron Swieten, 
son of the famous physician Mr. Beaky. After din- 
ner the Prince treated us with the cleaning of his 
gums; one of the most nauseous operations I ever 
witnessed, and it lasted a prodigious long time, ac- 
eompanied with all manner of noises. He carries a 
hundred of implements in his pocket for this pur- 
yose—such as glasses of all sorts for seeing before 
and behind his teeth, a whetting-steel for his knife, 
pincers to hold the steel with, and scissors without 
number, and cottons and lawns for wiping his eyes. 
His whims are innumerable. Nothing allusive to 
the mortality of human nature must ever be rung in 
his ears. ‘To mention the smallpox is enough to 
knock him up for the day. I saw an instance of 
this; for Burghausen, having been long absent, came 
out with it; and the Prince looked as black as could 
be all the rest of the day. ‘To derange the train of 
his ideas puts him sadly out of sorts. The other 
day he sent a favourite dish of meat as a present to 
an aunt of his, four years after her decease; and 
would not have known it but for a blundering ser- 
vant, who blabbed it to him. 

He is full of childish vanities, and wishes to be 
thought to excel in every thing. He used to have a 
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spiral glass for mixing the oil and vinegar for salads, 
which he shook every day with great parade and 
affectation. At last the bottle broke in his hands, 
and covered him and his two neighbouring ladies 
with its contents. A gentleman not opening a bot- 
tle of champagne to his mind, he called for one, 
give the company a lesson in uncorking and froth- 
ing the liquor: unluckily he missed the caleulatio: 
of his parabola, and poured out the wine into his up- 
lifted sleeve, as well as into his waistcoat pocket, Ac. 
By-the-bye, he is dressed very oddly: his wig comes 
down upon his nose, with a couple of small stray- 
gling curls on each side, placed in a very ridiculous 
manner. He is extremely fond of adulation, w 
swallow any thing its shape, and indeed lays it uj 
himself with a very liberal hand. One of his pec 
liarities is a detestation of musk. He is a sovereig 
Count of Reitberg, in right of his mother, whi 
brings him in about 3,000/. a-year. His pater: 
fortune is 4.0001. He has enormous debts, but gets 
10,000/. a-year from the empress, and is never stint- 
ed by her. His expenditure in fancies and trifles is 
incredible. He studied at Leipsic with great repu- 
tation, and is an excellent Latin scholar, but n 
Grecian; he understands English, French, and Ita 
lian very perfectly, and reads a good deal, or rather 
a great deal is read to him. He has good taste, and 
has raised the arts from barbarism to great perfection 
at Vienna. In business he is intelligent, and far 
above any mean subterfuges or falsehoods. He is 
always silent when he does not choose to express 
his real sentiments. . * ° 

When the Grand Duke Leopold was to be mar 
ried at Inspruck to the King of Spain’s daughter, 
Prince Kaunitz went thither beforehand to see that 
every thing was in order for the fete. The opera, 
among the rest, engaged his attention; and he ques- 
tioned Gliick about it. The composer assured him 
that the performers, singers, and decorations, wer 
perfect. ‘* Well then,”’ said the Prince, “let us 
have the opera directly... “How!” exclaimed 
Glick, “without an audience?’ * Monsiem 
Glick,” he replied, “sachez que la qualité vaut 
bien la quantité; je suis moi seul une audience.” 
He was obeyed, and I heard him tell this with great 
triumph. 

Kaunitz patronised a Diamice. One day when 
he carried his portfeuille to the Empress, she began 
to upbraid him with the scandal of his conduct. 
** Madame,” said he, “je suis venu ici pour parles 
des affaires de votre Majesté, non des miennes.” 

TWO PERSONS. 

The Empress has a fine face, but is enormously 
fat and unwieldy. A few days ago, her Chamber- 
lain, Sinzendorff, waited on her with a petition from 
some part of her territories, which was very interest- 
ing to her. They were alone in the apartment, both: 
standing while he read to her the document. Sin- 
zendorfft is a thin old man, stiff and erect, and trou- 
bled with rheumatic complaint, which has in som« 
measure paralysed his frame. It happened that the 
paper fell to the ground. ‘The Empress bade him 
pick it up. “Helas! Madame,” said he, “il y a 
vingt années que je ne me suis courbé!”? She would 
have stooped for it herself, but was too unwieldy: 
he was accordingly obliged to ring the bell for the 
purpose; and the groom of the chambers, on enter- 
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ing, found her Imperial Majesty in a violent fit of 
laughter. 


A RETORT TO AN EMPEROR. 


All the Poles were presented to Joseph on his re- 
turn from Russia—that is to say, those whose pro- 
perty was included in his share of Poland; (after 
the dismemberment.) Most of them were dressed 
in the French fashion, and acquitted themselves 
respectfully of their homage. A few were in the 
Polish habit; among the rest an old man, grave, 
sullen, and backward. Perceiving that he did not 
ipproach, the Emperor went up to him, addressing 
him in a courteous manner. The Pole remained 
sulky and shy. Joseph asked if he amused himself 
at Vienna. * Very little,” was the reply. ‘I won- 


der at that,’* said the Emperor, good-humouredly, | 


“for there never were such a vast number of your 
countrymen here there are at this 1 
“Nay,”’ said the Pole, “I have heard that about a 
hundred years ago Vienna was filled with Poles!” 
The Emperor, who tells this story himself, declares 
he was quite confounded at this speech, and totally 
unable to say another word; but he was so pleased 
with the man’s boldness and amor patria, that he 
felt almost inclined to shake hands with him. 

Those who have read the narratives of such tra- 
vellers as visited Naples before the French Revolu- 
tion came to terrify, and purify after a fashion, are 
aware that morals were at a very low ebb; but one 
would hardly have suspected the publie w ay in 
which matters were carried on. 


as 


ROVAL SPOUSES. 


Iil-natured people say the Queen's gallantries are 
numerous, and that her confidante was the Dutchess 
of San Severo, whose husband was at one time a 
great favourite with the King. For some unknown 
reasons, the Queen has had a quarrel with the Dutch- 
ess, who, to revenge herself, persuaded her husband 
to inform his Majesty of his wife’s conduct, upon 
promise of his never divulging the name of his in- 
former. ‘The King, who was just then worried to 
death by the Queen’s real or affected jealousies, was 
quite enchanted with this discovery, and could not 

elp telling her of it the first time she upbraided him 

with going astray. This attack made her furious, 
ind she never rested till she learned from him the 
name of the persen who had given him this informa- 
tion. The Duke of San Severo was banished from 
Naples; and his vexation brought on a fever, of 
which he died. 

The King once carried his jokes so far, as at a 
grand supper at Posilipo to take Guarini (a favourite) 
by the hand, and bring him up from the end of the 
table to the seat next the Queen, saying that was his 
place : she boiled with anger, but was forced to swal- 
low the affront; and, as soon as she could, had him 
removed to Turin; there furnished a house for him, 
and gave him a magnificent set of porcelain, which 
she had received as a present from the Emperor, be- 
sides a very fine diamond star and cross. Her pre- 
sent favourite is an officer in the Guards, son of the 
late Prince of Marrico. They are much together at 
the masquerades, &c. She is only allowed 50,000 
ducats a year for every expense, therefore cannot be 


very generous. 


moment.” | 
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AN AMBASSADOR TO A QUEEN. 


Madame Campan informed me of the Queen of 
mer ee having been delivered of a dead child, in con- 


| sequence of the Spanish Minister's language to her, 


by orders of his master. He accused her of having 
General Acton for her lover: to which she answered, 
“T will have his picture drawn by the best painter in 
Italy, and his bust made by the best sculptor, and 
both sent to the King of Spain, who may judge whe- 
ther his is a figure for a woman to fall in love with.”’ 
**Oh, Madam,” replied the insolent Don, ** my mas- 
ter has lived long enough to know there is no answer- 
ing for the caprices of des dames galantes.” 


Thus far we have endeavoured to convey some 
idea of definite subjects. We will now string toge- 
ther a few miscellaneous anecdotes. 


WILKES. 


The other day at a dinner, in company with the 
Prince of Wales, Wilkes being called upon for a 
toast, gave “The King, and long life to him!” 
“Since when have you become so loyal Wilkes?” 
said the Prince, laughing. ‘ Ever since I have had 
the honour of knowing your Royal Highness,” said 
he, with a respectful bow. 

When the Prince was a little boy, having 
very troublesome in his father’s room, and several 
times turned out of it by him, he returned at last, and 
thrusting his head into the doorway, screamed out, 
** Wilkes and Liberty !” 

Wilkes told me that Churchill had sold to George 
Kearsley twelve sermons for five hundred pounds, 
and that he had only nine to produce : the bookseller 
would not pay the money unless the number was 
complete; so Wilkes himself composed the three 
wanting ; which were so much superior (for Churchill 
wrote bad prose,) that he was afraid they would be 
found out not to be by the same author as the other 


been 


nine. 

When Churchill was dying at Boulogne, two Capu- 
chins insisted upon seeing and exhorting him; which 
Wilkes daily refused. At last he persuaded them to 
depart, by hinting the danger they would run by be- 
ing perverted by the sick man, who was a divine, and 
one of the most eloquent of the Church of England. 


\ COURTIER’S PLAN OF ADVANCEMENT. 


The King [Louis the Sixteenth] walks out early 


every morning in a great coat. He is very much 
attached to his wife. The Due de Fronsac, son of 
the Maréchal de Richelieu, kept the little Zz ecari of 
the Opera. One night he heard the King, who sel- 
dom takes notice of any thing, praise her very much. 
This raised ideas in his head of making her mistress 
to his Majesty, and thereby building favour and 
power for himself. In pursuance of this scheme, he, 
as gentleman of the bedchamber, contrived to place 
her in the King’s way; and as H. M. passed, * La 
voila, Sire, la petite Zaceari.”’ Louis turned to him 
with scorn, and exclaimed, *“ Allez, Fronsac! l’on 
voit bien de qui vous étes fils.” 
AN IMPUDENT COURTIER. 

When Madame d’Osmond was to be presented to 
the Queen, her shoemaker disappointed her of her 
shoes; which Leonard the hairdresser told the Queen; 
upon which she was so good as to send her a pair of 
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hers. Upon her presentation, her Majesty inquired 
if the shoes fitted her well; and before she could 
give an answer, the old Count d*Osmond, who was 
close behind, said in a loud whisper to her, * Dites 
quils sont trop petits.” 


A MISTRESS ON A MONAKCH. 


Madame de Pompadour once said to the Duke de 
Choisseul, ** Je voudrais étre morte! si vous saviez 
ce que d’étre obligee d’amuser toujours un bete qui 
sennuie. 


FOX ON ERSKINE. 


Erskine the lawyer having joked toc severely upon 
the poverty of his party, the Buffs and Blues sent 
him to Coventry; but upon proper repentance he was 
again received into the set; and asked Mr. Fox if, 
having now made every necessary concession, he 
might not hop regain once more the confidence 
of the party. “ My dear fellow,”’ answered Fox, 
* your own confidence is enough to satisfy any man; 


what can you want with any more?” 


Ther it least, profounder things in 
the volumes, than any we 
flections on men and alfairs, with some criticism on 
literature and the arts. Several of the letters, too, 
have an autobiographical character: and from this 

3; we will take one extract, describing the writer’s 
feelings on the death by shipwreck of his only son. 
H writing is wile, 


ire better, or 
have quote d—sensible re- 


, though | have nothing to say, ex- 
t your gentle soothing letter has in some mea- 
my agitated mind. ‘That you are re- 
signed to the will of the Almighty, I thank him; and 
L will hope that time will teach me to be patient and 
devout like you. 
“If Pelham would but get into office, and give me 
something to do, it might be an occupation, if not an 
m nent to m yw. Lcould post the ledger of 
an apotheeary or a haberdasher; I could feed pigs, or 
dip a water-dog; but I cannot sit down to my own 
business without pains in my head and eves that 
overcome me in a moment I ‘ nnot dr iw, | cannot 
compose, or revise my old MSS., from physical as 


well as moral causes; and I see no end to my misery. 


* Th pape rs inform you of a that passes, for 


- ¢ br +} 
cannot bring 


myself to have the attention necessary 
for the perusal of a ne wspaper. 

“1 will write to Minasi; but his corr spondence 
pleasure, for the subjects he treats 


Sto give m 

rinterest me; indeed, *man delights not 
woman ¢ r.” The only idea 1 can form 
t of 1 ; t of quiet existence, is to 
my health 


1 si ; 
ir side al Ltane nd duties do 


wmsence 


writer of an account of the Belgian 
volumes through the 
pr a Life of Mr. Swinburne, which 
more than the Letters themselves. He 
ided some notes to the 

have sometimes a relation to the text and 

Mr. White, however, is scarcely 

the person to edite Mr. Swinburne. For example, 
the latter met at Paris, in 1787, a Madame de la Val- 
liere, whom he describes as having been in her youth 
a person of intrigue: his editor considers the censure 


een these 


corresp nde nee, 


sometumes none. 


uncharitable,—confounding this lady, of some seven- 
ty years, with the mistress of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who would have been very much on the wrong side 
of an hundred. In the case of a new edition of the 
volumes, we think they would be improved by a ju- 
dicious omission of mere personal matters, or deserip- 
tions of places that have no particular interest. 


rom Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
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We have been favoured with permission to mak 
extracts froma series of letters received by a gentle- 
man in this country from his brother, who, about four 
years ago, went to the district of Upper Missouri, in 
the employment of a company which prosecutes the 
collection of peltries in that de solate region. ‘The 
views which he gives his home friends of the way in 
which life passes ata mercantile station or fort pitched 
near the head of the Missouri, amidst buffaloe s, be ars, 
wolves, and wild Indians, and more than two thousand 
miles removed from Christian settlements of any kind, 
convey strange feelings to the mind of one whodwells, 
and has all his life dwelt, in a civilized and thickly 
peopled country. Before proceeding to our extracts, 
we may briefly remind our readers that the Missouri 
is a branch of that vast volume of waters which pours, 
under the name of Mississippi, into the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘This great river rises amongst the Chippe- 
weyan or Rocky Mountains, far to the north-west of 
all the settled parts of North America. Its main 
stream and several important tributaries (the greatest 
of which is the Yellowstone River) flow for several 
hundreds of miles through a tract of prairie land, 
generally woody near the river's banks, and which is 
as yet solely inhabited by the Crow, Blackfeet, Assi- 
naboins, and other tribes of Indians. Here, placed far 
from the sound of Sabbath bells, are a few distantly 
scattered foris, where a small troop of white mercan- 
tile men are content to spend a solitary life, exposed 
to considerable hardships and even dangers, hearing 
from the busy world perhaps once in a year, thet 
only social intercourse being with parties of friendly 
Indians, whom they employ to collect skins, giving 
them in exchange commodities not always conduciv: 
to their welfare. ‘The dangers chiefly arise from 
tribes of Indians who, in consequence perhaps of 
faults on both sides, have become hostile and re- 
vengeful ag white merchants. 

Our young friend proceeded to his place of duty by 
way of the Ohio, St. Louis, and Council Bluffs, the last 
being a recognised point upon the Missouri, but not the 
situation of any kind of town. Here he had to com- 
mence, with his associates, a long land journey upon 
horseback. ‘The horses which were to carry them, 
came with their baggage, from St. Louis, to the oppo- 
site side of the Missouri, there a quarter of a mile 
broad. * We had neither a canoe nor a boat to bring 
over the baggage; but this was a small matter in the 
Indian country. ‘Two skins were soon fixed by some 
squaws, while we commenced and made a frame, 
which we covered and made a canoe of in less than 
an hour. Although it was pretty large, and couk 
easily carry six men, a boy of fourteen might have 
carried it a whole day without being fatieued. All 
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the men and horses were got safely across.” 
party, numbering thirty-one, commenced their long 
journey on the 27th August, 1837. When they stop- 
ped for the night, each man rolled himself in his blank- 
et, took his saddle for a pillow, and lay down to rest 
beside a fire, unless the weather was rainy, in which 
case they raised a tent. 

** Our road lay through a pretty prairie, intersected 
here and there with small streams. Many of those 
being very difficult to cross, owing to their soft mud- 
dy bottoms, all hands had to cut weeds and branches 
to throw upon the banks, to prevent the pack-horses 
from miring. ‘There was one in particular so bad, 
that we had to bridge it completely; one of the men 
had led my horse over, | was following, but keeping 
too near the side, my foot slipped, and down I went 
nearly over the head, to the great amusement of the 
company. I never minded, but mounted my horse 
and rode on till we camped at mid-day, when I got 
dry. The Canadian clerk laughed at me more than 
any of them, but I was destined soon to have ample 
revenge. We had to cross a creek a few days after- 
wards, and one of the men having waded through 
and found it passable, Mr. Canadian was to go first; 
he was turning his horse close upon the edge of the 
stream, below where we should have crossed, when 
the horse stepped back, and, finding his hind feet fast, 
reared and kicked, until making a terrible effort to 
extricate himself, he reared full back, and pitched 
Bruigiere right into the middle of the river. He 
went fairly over head and ears, and as soon as he 
could extricate himself, made for the side with all 
speed: when we found that he was not hurt, we 
laughed so heartily at him that he was inclined to get 
sulky; but it was of no use, as it made us laugh the 
more.”” 

In nineteen days, they arrived at Fort St. Pierre, 

btaining provisions as they went along from friendly 
Indians. ‘They were now approaching the Mandan 
village, a conspicuous seat of Indian population, at 
he point where the Missouri changes its course from 
he east to the south. Here we have a striking anec- 
dote illustrative of one class of the perils to which 
savage life is exposed. ** We were in great fear that 
the fort at the Mandan village had been destroyed by 
the Indians, as an express that had been sent there 
was fifteen days beyond the time ef returning. Mr. 
Campbell wished Mr. Mitchell to stay a few days, 
ir, failing that, to go out into the prairie and avoid 
the village altogether; as if the Riecaraas had taken 
the Mandan post, they would be waiting for us, and 
ve would have no chanee with them, they with their 
lies mustering one thousand warriors. Mr. Mitch- 
ell, however, thought he would run the risk, so we 
crossed the river, as there were few Indians on the 
ther side; from here we had to keep a very sharp 
look-out. My turn for guard came every five nights: 
but they never attempted to steal our horses. As we 
came near the Mandan post, we had to conceal our 
fires as much as possible, and look more strictly after 
the horses. At last we arrived within about fifteen 
miles, and camped in a hollow. All was anxiety 
and speculation about the state of affairs at the post. 
We started early in the morning, every gun being 
ready for action, and reached within four miles pretty 
early in the day—Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Christie, and 
one of the men, went under cover of the wood on the 
river to reconnoitre. We remained behind all ready | 


t 
’ 
if 
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in case of alarm. Mr. Mitchell was astonished at 
seeing no Indians near the village; he fired his gun, 
and one of the men at the fort having heard him, 
came across and took him over. There was a melan- 
choly tale to unfold—eight hundred and eighty-eight 
had died of small-pox, which was brought up with 


| With the steam-boat belonging to our company in the 


spring, and nothing was heard but the wild wail of 
the poor Indians that were left. The Mandans were 
all dead except thirty-two, and that small number 
have been turned out of their village by the Rieca- 
raas in a state of absolute starvation. We pushed 
away from this place for the Yellowstone. We found 
Ricearaas and Gros-Ventres all along the river, and 
at every place nothing but death and devastation. 
When we reached the Yellowstone, small-pox had 
ceased in the fort, but whole bands were dying out. 
Here, [Fort Mackenzie in the Rocky Mountains, ] 
and over the mountains, about nine out of twelve are 
dying, and almost every Indian who comes to the 
fort to trade, is either ill with the disease or getting 
better. There have been nineteen deaths in this fort, 
but only three of them white men, who had never 
been inoculated.” 

The party spent in all eighty-seven days in the 
journey from St. Louis to Fort Mackenzie, during 
which time our young friend slept only sixteen 
nights under a root. He describes his mode of life 
as healthy, the chief viands being buffalo steaks, 
eaten twice a-day. 

A subsequent letter is dated from Fort Mackenzie, 
7th April, 1839. “When I last wrote, boats 
were about to start with the pe Itries for the Yellow 
stone, leaving a mixed garrison in our fort of ly 
nine. It was not long till we got into a very pretty 
serape with a party of Crow Indians, who ar 
of rascals, rushing upon us suddenly for the pur; 
of carrying off our horses. I happened to be ne 
where they were feeding at the time; I unlockily 
was unarmed; but I will copy the account of t 
affray from my journal —Tuesday, May 22.—About 
twelve o’clock, I went out to the horses; they were 
quite close to the fort: on my way I saw one of 
fort, wher 


the 


1 Set 


the 
horse-guards coming down behind the he 
had been reconnoitering; he reported he had seen no 
signs of Indians being near. I remained about fif- 
teen minutes with him, and then went back towards 
the fort. I had searcely left him when one of the 
men called to me that the Gros-Ventres Indians were 
on the hill, a party of whom had been at war with 
the Assinaboins, and of whom two had 
previous night. In this he was wrong, fi 
not Gros-Ventres but Crow Indians. 

in which the Indians approached the h 
pected they designed no good ; I ran back to assist 
the guard in gathering them, and drove them towards 
the fort. The Indians then came upon us at full gal- 
lop, mostly all naked, and commenced firing 
as they were within shot. The guard, however, kept 
them off till we got the horses close to the 
bank, which put it out of the power of the ra 
to surround us. I pushed them on as well as I 
but they were so frightened by the Indians gallop- 
ing backwards and forwards, that I co 
get them to move. During ail this time they kept 
up a smart fire, which was returned by on of the 
cuards, whilst the other retained his fire, and when- 
ever an Indian attempted to rush among the horses 


arrived the 
rthey were 
mn the way 
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ing him to the 





resented his gun, which had the effect of send- 
right about. I had ne arms what- 
otherwise | might have knocked some of them 

It was any thing but pleasant to hear the balls 
ut one’s ears, and not be able to return 
| always expected they would fire 
In this, however, I 


ever, 
over. 
whistiing ) se 
the compiiment, 
from the fort with grape-shot. 
was disappointed, although one of the men had the 
cannon primed and the match lighted. This was, to 
all appearance, our only chance of escaping with our 
lives ; but the clerk who had charge would not allow 
the man to fire, though the Indians were loading and 
firing as fast as they possibly could. One fellow 
with a red shirt fir d three shots at me; the two first 
were far too high, but the third time he took better 
aim, I dodged, and the bullet whistled close to my 
ear. After this they scampered off. I then ran into 
the fort for my rifle, in case they should return 
fore we could get the horses in. I had just time to 
run up to the north bastion, and put on my powder- 
-h, when, looking out at one of the 
crief, | saw the horses 


be- 


horn and ball-px 


ports, to my inexpre ssible 
gallop down past the fort. ‘They had made a run, 
and none of the men, who by this time were outside, 


, or to assist the guard in doing 
seized the opportunity, and 
fired two rounds of grape, 


attempted to stop them 
The Indians then 

carried them all off: we 
and blazed away with our muskets, but to no pur- 


What made 


so. 


mur reach. 


pose, for they soon got out « f 
the affair so annoying was, that three of us had risked 
our lives, and had sueceeded in bringing the horses 


had rendered us no 
ol buffalo runner, 
1 went 


ao 


. whilst those inside 
Thad a go 
seventy lars: he 
longing to the ¢ 
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assistance whatever. 
>» upwards of 
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trash having been sold 





ny were all fine animals, tl 
off in the spring. The party of Indians consisted 
of about sixty men, all well mounted and armed.” 
The meetings fro the Indians for trading pur- 
poses, which generally take place after the arrival of 
1 boat fort w vith woods, are thus deseribed :— 
** Each chief heads his band of warriors; the flag is 
hoisted, and a cannon fired, on the arrival of the dif- 
ferent chiefs, who generally bring presents of beaver- 
robes iorses for the chief of the fort. In return 
for thes ey are presented with dresses, &e. After 
ioking and harancguing in favour of the whites for 
iv . they get a very large kettle of liquor before 
leaving t fort. So soon, however, as they get out- 
sid ' nences; men, women, and chil- 
rol ing singing like a pack of fiends— 
t in every direction, in every variety of 
nud vy few of them can boast of a complete 
dress, espe y in summer time. A few of the 
st men 1uimitted into the fort to sell their 
ries. Am these is the creat chief of the Bla 
feet: he won’t trade with any but me. Wh he 
enters t rate, none of his band dare follow him, 
he has them all so well under command. His med?- 
isa |, with five or six bells attached to the 
se, | slung across his shoulder with a picce of 
ld reer th he must ring before he smokes, or, 
31 it 1c of his band rings them be- 
hind |} < when he takes his pipe. He is a fine 
ld { ul I shoul’ think, from his appearance, 
he is at least about six feet four or five inches high. 


s the dress of the white man, and delights in 
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a pair of pantaloons, hat, &e. I had almost forgot to 
mention another remarkable personage, who is second 
to none in this country; his name is Le Reynard.— 
He is one of those fellows that will make himself 
heard, and wants to be thought a chief; but he is so 
hard up, poor fellow, that they do not look upon him 
as such. When the Blood Indians came on cere- 
mony, he, of course, was the principal man, or at 
be so, because, I suppose, he 
thought himself more like a white man than any of 
the others. He formed the order of march to the 
fort. His dress consisted of a pair of old duck trou- 
sers, an old vest, and a piece of old calico fora neck- 
erchief, but not a rag in the shape of a shirt or hat 
had he. His appearance was too much for me: | 
laughed till I set mostly all the others off, and it was 
with great difficulty we composed ourselves, and were 
able to receive them with the dignity becoming such 


least pretended to 


it men. 
A few general remarks then oecur:—*“T like the 
country very much, and would like it better if there 
was a little more civilization, or at least of the habits 
of civilized life amongst us. But that is not to be 
expected, where the only inhabitants are a set of keen 
traders with their dependants on the one hand, and 
the untutored Indian of the prairie on the other.— 
Some of the Indians are possessed of good qualities ; 
but in general they are exceedingly cunning and vin- 
dictive. They are not improved by their intercourse 
with us—quite the reverse; we teach them all the 
vices of civilized life, and none of its virtues. The 
fire-water, so largely importe «1 by us, and given to 
them in exchange for goods, is de ‘stroying ther fast. 
I understand the Hudson’s Bay Company do not al- 
low their traders to give whisky to the Indians with- 
in the limits of their extensive territories; that is 
proper, and will redound to their advantage in the 
Our trade may be more lucrative at pre- 
cannot last as the Indians must 
if the present system is persevered 


gre 


long run. 
sent, but it 
rapidly decrease 


long, 


in. 

He adds :—* My father very properly in his letter, 
which | was delighted to receive, talked of my attend- 
ing to my religious duties, and of going to church !— 
Why, I am sorry to say, and he will be shocked to 
hear, that there is not a church within two thousand 
miles of us. That would be rather a long walk of a 
Sunday morning; and as to religion, it is only known 


by name here. Trading goes on the same, Sunday 
and Saturday—the only difference being, that the 
men do no work on Sundays exeept when we are 
very busy. The voyageurs in general have heard 
that there are such places as churches, but that is all ; 
they have no idea of the use made of them.” 

In another paper we shall present a few more ex- 


tracts from these letters, detailing a remarkable ex- 
- dition which their writer undertook in the autumn 


1839. 
We often forget whole days, and even weeks, save 
two or three minutes. O! if we could keep thus vi- 


brating three minutes of each day, it would make life, 
ind the enjoyment of life, something worth the hav- 
ing. But as it is, our hours are hardly worth the 
spending, much Jess the remembering. 
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From Chaimbers’s Edindurgh Journal 
ANECDOTE OF A LUNATIC. 

“Wuar is honour?” says Falstaff. “A word. What 

is inthat word honour? What is that honour? Air.” 
Though the witty knight thus reached the conclusion 
that honour, being neither able “to set a limb,” nor 
to ** take away the grief of a wound,” was a non- 
existent thing, the very fact of his making such a 
catechetical inquiry into its nature and qualities 
shows that, in his days, honour had been somewhat 
of a puzzle, as it certainly is in ours. It may be air, 
but sometimes it is air in commotion, with the force 
fa potent breeze to fill the sails of prosperity, or a 
hurricane to overturn and destroy. ‘The most hete- 


rogeneous things are done in its name, and the most 
irreconcileable things reconciled through its influ- 
A man of honour may cheat honest trades- 
men, and still be held not the less honourable; but 
if he does not pay a gambler whom he strongly sus- 
pects of cheating Aim, he ceases to be a man of ho- 


ence, 


nour. A man of honour may ruin the happiness of 


his dearest friend, and yet be not the less a man of 


honour—provided always that in addition to the injury 
primarily inflicted, he is willing to go out and shoot 
at the friend in question. In short, the most extraordi- 
nary incongruities go to the making up of the com- 
pound, honour, at the present day. Ot some features 
in the modern man of honour’s character, every prin- 
ciple of reason and justice bids us disapprove ; but 
in other respects, certainly, there is something fine 
and noble in the ideas entertained on this subject. 
We have a little story to tell, which will at once 
illustrate our meaning, and show how the preceding 
ideas have been at this moment suggested to us. 


Visiting lately a rural district of Seotland, which, 


1 
sart 
parlicuiany, 


r good reasons we do not wish to nam 
we were led to pay a visit to a small private asylum 
for lunaties, a scene always peculiarly attractive to 
those who take an interest in the philosophy of mind. 
Every thing was found to be in a most comfortable 
ind creditable condition, as unlike as possible to that 
of all such places twenty or thirty years ago. One 
individual, out of the small number of persons con- 
fined here, arrested our special attention. He was a 
man past mid-age, upright in person, and with that 
general bearing which at once indicates the military 
His manner was quick and lively, or rather 

ss, and this was in truth the only feature in his 
deportment from which one could have guessed any 
thing to be amiss with him. He spoke rapidly, and 
with apparent good sense, and seemed to take a plea- 
sure in talking with visiters, as well as to have an 
inxiety to entertain them. His power to do so was 
in a great measure confined to the exhibition of his 
room, and the few curiosities contained in it. He had 
every thing in excellent order, the habits of the soldier 
in this respect being evidently strong within him. 
All his books were neatly arranged, and his numerous 
papers were doequeted and shelved with the greatest 
regularity. These papers consisted chiefly of memo- 
rials to government or the war-office, the drawing up 
of which formed the great occupation, we were told, 
of his days, and the main theme of his conversation. 
Altogethe r, he spoke so sensibly, and every thing 
about him had such an appearance of order and re- 
spectability, that it was impossible not to feel an 
interest in the poor man, or to avoid entertaining 


some curiosity as to his past history. Fortunately, a 
friend was able to supply the desired information on 
this point. 

* Poor Captain B .’ said our informant, “ is 
a’victim to the niceties of military honour at the pre- 
sent day, though in some measure, as you shall hear, 
he assuredly deserved his fate. He served with credit 
in our army during the early part of the late conti- 
nental war, and was subsequently sent out with his 
regiment to one of the West India islands. for the 
possession of which the French were then disputing 
with us. The British took the island, and remained 
stationed in it for some time, but they were in turn 
attacked and expelled by the French. A considerable 
number of our soldiery were taken prisoners, and 
among them was Captain B——. He was a man 
unpossessed of that degree of mental fortitude which 
ean render endurable any chance occurring in the 
way of duty, and fretted greatly under the misfortune 
that befell him. Nevertheless, like others, he gave 
his parole not to attempt an escape, and, on the faith 
thereof, was permitted to enjoy a good deal of license 
in his movements. He and his companions were not 
allowed to roam wherever they chose, indeed, on the 
island, but they were allowed the freedom of a large 
open space for the benefit of air and exercise. 

Such had been the state of things tor some weeks, 
when, one day, a British ship was seen hovering off 
the island. Captain B—— saw it among others, and 
instantly the possibility of an escape oecurred to him. 
If he could quit his place of confinement, and put off 
in asmall boat from the coast, under cover of the 
shades of evening, the probability was that he would 
readily reach the ship. But, then, his parole—the 
word of honour given by him not to attempt flight? 
Captain B—— was not blind to the impropriety of 
breaking a pledge of this kind, but the desire of eseape 
gained the ascendancy over all other feelings, and 
smoothed down all objections. ‘That night, without 
communicating his intention to any one, the captain 
contrived to leave his room, clambered over the wall 
encircling his place of confinement, and made his way 
safely to the beach. The moonlight enabled him to 
see the British ship at but a very short distance, and 
he got hold of a small boat without being observed. 
In this vessel, after a long and laborious pull at th 
oars, the captain found himself at last by the side of 
his countrymen’s ship, and was taken in greatly ex- 
hausted. 

To the officer in command Captain B—— said no- 
thing about his parole, but when conveyed to Jamaica 
where his regiment then lay with the rest of the forces 
on the West India station, he found himself obliged 
to tell the ‘ruth, knowing that, sooner or iater, it 
would be lea ,.ed from others whether he himnse!f told 
itor not. After the excitement attending the act of 
escape had passed off, he had begun to reflect with 
some uneasiness on the light in which the matter 
might be viewed by his superiors in command. But 
the reality was far more harassing than he had at 
all anticipated. His colonel, when informed of the 
affair, threw him instantly into arrest, and summoned 
a court-martial to inquire into the matt'r. The cap- 
tain’s statement was decisive against himself. He 
admitted having given his parole, and having broken 
it. The decision against him was unanimous, and 
to the effect that * his conduct was most unworthy a 
ited to throw 


British officer and ventleman, and caleu 
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disgrace on the whole service.’ It was, moreover, | 
resolved, that he should be instantly sent back again 

to the French station, with the explanation that * the 

British army, to a man, reprobated the conduct of 

Captain B—— in breaking his parole. 

Accordingly, by the earliest opportunity, the un- 

r was re-conveyed to his late place of con- 

His state of mind, 

To be so 


] eky flies \ 
finement among the French. 
under these circumstances, was pitiable. 
cast off and repudiated by his own friends, and to be 
sent back to meet still greater disgrace, and perhaps 
punishment, at the hands of the enemy, was indeed 
caleulated to gall his feelings most deeply. ‘The re- 
sults of his re-transmission to the French station made 
the case much worse. When he was landed, under 
a flag of truce, and conveyed to the quarters of the 
general in command, that personage immediately 
ealled his principal officers about him and held a con- 
sultation with them. Captain B—— was present, and 
every eye was turned upon him with indignant con- 
tempt. The conference was short, and ended in the 
commander sitting down to write a note, which bore 
highly gratified with the 


that *the French wer 
politeness of the British in sending back Captain 
B- . and sincerely believed that every man in the 





British army must despise his conduct, in violating 
his word of honour; but that they (the French) 
begged leave to return him to his friends, as they 
declined keeping, or having any thing further to do 
with, so mean a rascal.” This note was read aloud 
to Captain B——, and that unfortunate person was 
afterwards under the necessity of returning to the 
vessel which had brought him from Jamaica. 

If the feeling of shame and disgrace endured by the 
captain was great before, it was increased tenfold on 
his return to Jamaica with the scornful note of the 
French commander. All his former friends euf him 
directly and avowedly. No man would speak to or 
associate with him, and he was ultimately obliged to 
petition to be sent home, on the plea of bad health. 
In reality, his bodily health was perfectly good, but 
not so with his mental health. The circumstances 
here related preyed upon his thoughts, until reason 
was shaken from her throne. This change was first 
made apparent in England, by the incessant and 
lengthy memorials which he poured in upon govern- 
ment, all relating to his own services and sufferings, 
and conceived in such rambling terms, as clearly to 
indicate the writer’s state of mind. We believe that 
vernment came the suggestion of confinement. 


from g 
was placed jn 


However this may be, Captain B 





a private asylum; and there he now is, and is likely 


to be for the remainder of his days. It is, perhaps, 


well that the poor man thinks himself injured, for he | 


is rendered by that impression comparatively happy. 


By one breach of the laws of honour he lost his place | 


for ever in society, and perhaps not undeservedly ; 


yet no one can regret any circumstances which tend | 


to give him comparative ease in his, at best, most 
unfortunate condition.” 

Whatever may be thought of the license permitted 
to modern men of honour in many respects, the in- 
violability of a word or pledge, given even to an open 
enemy, is certainly, as already hinted, somewhat of a 
redeeming and compensating feature. It is evident, 
indeed, that the frequent or habitual violation of faith 
in such cases as that of Captain B . would tend 
materially to increase the asperities of war. 





ANECDOTE OF A LUNATIC. 


Trust- | 






ing unreservedly to the honour of their captives, the 
captors may grant them a thousand freedoms which 
otherwise could never be accorded. A want of re- 
liance in such cases would render the dungeon the 
only place of security forthe prisoner. ‘The behavi- 
our of Captain B——, therefore, was calculated to do 
much practic il mischief, which could only have been 
obviated by such a repudiation as he received at thy 
hands of his fellow-officers. And yet how many men 
of honour in this world of ours daily commit acts 
productive of greater, or at least much more direct 
evil, without losing even one step in society, not to 
speak of being galled into madness like poor Cap- 
tain B——! 


HY MN.—By Esenezer Exvwiorrt. 


Nurse of the Pilgrim Sires, who sought, 
Beyond the Atlantic foam, 

For fearless truth and honest thought, 
A refuge and a home ! : 

Who would not be of them or thee 
A not unworthy son, 

That hears, amid the chain’d or free, 
The name of Washington? 

Cradle of Shakspeare, Milton, Knox! 
King-shaming Cromwell’s throne ! 

Home of the Russells, Watts, and Lockes! 
Earth’s greatest are thine own: 

And shall thy children forge base chains 
For men that would be free? 

No! by thy Exiurors, Hamppens, Vanes, 
Pyms, SipNeys, yet to be! 


No!—for the blood which kings have gorged 
Hath made their victims wise, 

While every lie that Fraud hath forged 
Veils wisdom from from his eyes : 

But time shall change the despot’s mood ; 
And Mind is mightiest then, 

When turning evil into good, 
And mountains into men. 


If round the sould the chains are bound 
That hold the world in thrall— 

If tyrants jaugh when men are found 
In brutal fray to fall— 

Lord! let not Britain arm her hands, 
Her sister states to ban; 

But bless through her all other lands, 
Thy family of Man, 

For freedom if thy Hamppen fought; 
For peace if FaLKLAND fell; 

For peace and love if Benrnam wrote, 
And Burns sang wildly well— 

Let knowledge, strongest of the strong, 
Bid hate and discord cease; 

Be this the burden of her songz— 
* Love, Liberty, and Peace!”’ 


Then, Father, will the nations all, 
As with the sound of seas, 

In universal festival, 
Sing words of joy like these :— 

Let each love all, and all be free, 
Receiving as they give: 

Lord !—Jesus died for Love and Thee! 
So let thy children live! 
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TOURS IN THE RUSSIAN PROVINCES. 


From the Quarterly Review. 

Recollections of a Tour in the North of Europe. 
; { . ay } 
By the Marquis of Londonderry. London. 2 vols. | 
8vo. 1838. 
2. Miscellaneous Observalions in Russia. By the Rev. 
R. Pinkerton, D. D. 8vo. 1833. 
. Domestic Scenes in Russia. By the Rev. R. Lister | 
Venables. London. 12mo. 1839. 
4. Excurstons tn the interior of Russia. 
Bremner, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. 


By Robert 


Giepon says loftily, that the name of Russia was 
first ‘divulged’ to the western world in the ninth | 
century, When an embassy from Constantinople to 
Lewis, the son of Charlemagne, was accompanied | 
by certain envoys of the Czar; but seven hundred | 
years more elapsed before the intercourse was prac- | 
tically established. We are pleased to refiect that 
the merit belongs to countrymen of our own, who 
made the discovery of a maritime passage to the 
mouths of their nerthern rivers. In the year 1553, | 
sundry ‘grave citizens of London, and men of great | 
wisdom, perceiving the wares and commodities of 
England to be in small request with the countries | 
and people about us, began to think with themselves | 
how this mischief was to be avoided.’ Instigated | 


by Sebastian Cabot, who, continueth Richard Eden 
in his Deeades, ‘had long had this secret in his 
mind,’ these associates fitted out three ships and a | 
pinnace for no less an object than the discovery of | 
‘the mighty empire of Cathay, and various other re-| 


gions.’ Letters missive from ‘the right noble Prince | 
Edward VI.,’ (then dying) were prepared for ‘all the | 
kings and other potentates inhabiting the north-east- 
ern part of the world;’ and Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
knight, and Richard Chancellor, were named the) 
commanders. The little fleet sailed on the ‘tenth 
day of May, from Ratcliffe, upon the ebbe,” and as 
it passed by Greenwich, where the ‘court then lay,’ 
so great was the excitement, that ‘ the courtiers came 
running out, and the common people flocked together, 
standing very thick upon the shore :—the privy coun- 
cil they looked out of the windows of the court, and 
the rest ran up to the tops of the towers.’ Thus 
honoured, and amid salutes and cheers of the sur- 
rounding ships and mariners, they proceeded on their 
perilous enterprise. Poor Willoughby, with his own 
ship the ‘ Bona Esperanza,’ and her consort, was lost 
upon the coast of Lapland, but the Bon .dventure, 
weathering all storms, sailed in nightless summer | 
days into the White sea, and reached the mouth of | 
the Dwina, where her stout-hearted captain, Richard 
Chancellor— (‘ pilot-major’ he might well be called) 
—cast his anchor. Chancellor’s journey inland from | 
near the spot where Archangel now stands, and his 
reception at Moscow, were worthy of a bold and able | 
adventurer and a stately court. Deseribing the im-| 
perial banquet which was offered to him, he talks of | 
‘140 servitors, all arrayed in cloth of gold, which in| 
the dinner-time changed thrice their habit and appa- | 


| we shall make short work. 
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such is the story not of one but of several shrewd 
old English trafiekers, who assert that they handled 
and scrutinised in the morning the articles they had 
stared at over night. In fact, Moscow was an Asi- 
atic capital, quite guiltless of intercourse with Brum- 


| macem. 


The suceess of Chancellor led to the exchange of 


| ambassadors, and the first commercial treaty between 


the countries bears the venerable date of 1555. It 


would appear, indeed, that John Vasilivich IT., our 
first Russian ally, was so enamoured of every thi 

about us, that he even strove hard to get an En lish 
wife. Queen Elizabeth, whose good graces the Czar 
had obtained, wished to have sent him the Lady 
Anne Hastings, daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon; 


| but when that amiable damsel was informed of certain 


autocratical habits of her intended, who was, it ap- 
pears, 2 duplicate of our Harry VIIL., the last of his 
seven wives having just been thrown into a lake, she 
prudent! y declined to fill the vaeant situation. 

But what was the Muscovite empire of those days? 
Girt round by formidable neighbours who occasion- 
ally ravaged it—the Swede on the north, the Pole on 
the west, the Turk on the south, and the Tartar on 
the east—Russia was without a foreign ally save 
England. Even then, undoubtedly, she had become 
a powerful and wealthy state—independent (after 
long struggles) of Polish and Tartar domination— 
with her people united, as at this day, by one re- 
ligious creed—in short she had within her the germ 
of her future grandeur. It was reserved, however, 
for a prince of the house of Romanow to rouse his 
countrymen to play a higher part—to break through 
their surrounding trammels, and to pass from their 
isolated condition into the fulness of an European 
empire. Peter the Great sketched, and with his own 
stout hands to a great extent carried out, that gigan- 
tic plan on which the modern Colossus has been 
raised. His capacious mind called a new maritime 
capital into existence, in a tract where nature seemed 
to have placed her velo. Russia then, indeed, re- 
nouncing her semi-Asiatic state, burst forth upon Eu- 
rope as anew country. One natural result, however, 
has been, that historians and travellers have, in their 
descriptions of the empire, taken too much of their 
colouring from the new metropolis, and have com- 
paratively neglected the o/d country. It is, we ap- 
prehend, true that large tracts of the inferior are less 
known to our contemporaries, than they were to our 
pushing ancestors—who drove their commerce up 
the Dwina, and formed depdéts at Vologda, Yaroslaf, 
and Astraean, 

Several recent books about Russia deserve our 
notice; but with one department of their materials 

f Few travellers can quit 
the splendid metropolis of St. Petersburg without 
giving us a volume upon it. We shall not follow 
their example—but simply refer to the satisfactory 
Schnitzler and the excellent Hand-book of Murray; 
and transcribe a single sketch of the scene that 
presents itself to the stroller on the ‘sunny cold vee 
ments’ of the grand promenade of the Newski.— 


rel ;? whilst the ‘furniture of dishes and drinking-| This we take from none of the authors named at the 
vessels, which were there for the use of 200 guests,| head of this paper, but from the proof sheets of a 
wereall of pure gold.’ We much doubt if the ‘ grand | forthcoming collection of * Familiar Letters,’ by a 
monarque’ ever exceeded this sumptuousness:—the young and beautiful and witty English spinster, 
reader will say it may also be doubted if all was gold whose work, when it does appear, will, we venture 
that glittered ;—but we beg him to remember that to predict, cause a sensation hardly inferior to that 


June, 1841.—Museum. 22 Setect Reviews. 47 
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which attended the bursting of the ‘Old Man’s’ | 
Brunnen Bubbles: 


‘Here it is Russians of all garbs and ranks pass 
before you. There stands the picturesque Isvouschik, 
loitering carelessly beneath the trees of the avenue, 
who, catching your steady gaze, starts up, displays | 
a row of beautiful teeth beneath his thickly-bearded 
lip, and, pointing to his droschky, splutters out, 
*Kudi vam ugodno?” or * Whither does it please 
yout” Here stalks the erect Russian peasant, by 
birth a serf and in gait a prince,—the living effigy of 
an old patriarch,—bearded to the waist, his kaftan of 
sheep’s-skin, or any dark cloth, wrapped round him; 
the ample front of which, confined at the waist by 
a belt of bright colours, contains all that another 
would stow in a pocket; literally portraying the 
words of Scripture, “ Full measure shall men pour 
into your bosom.” Contrary to all established rule, 
the Russian peasant wears his shirt, always blue or 
red, over his trousers, his trousers under his boots; 
and doubtless deems this the most sensible arrange- 
ment. And look, here go a posse of Russian foot- 
soldiers, with close-shorn head and face and brow- 


attire as of glory in their hard lives—the mere 
drudges of a review, whom Mars would disown. Not 
so the tiny Circassian, light in limb and bright in look, 
flying past on his native barb, armed to the teeth, 
with eyes like loadstars, which the cold climate can- 
not quench. Now turn to the slender Finn, whose 
teeth are of pearl, and hair so yellow that you mis- 
take it for a lemon-coloured handkerchief peeping 
from beneath his round hat; or see, among the whirl 
of carriages three or four abreast in the centre of the 
noble street, that handsome Tartar coachman, with 
hair and beard of jet, sitting gravely, like a statue 
of Moses, on his box, while the little postilion dashes 
on with foremost horses, ever and anon throwing an 
anxious look behind him, lest the ponderous vehicle, 
which the long traces keep at half a street's distance, 
should not be duly following; and within lolls the 
pale Russian beauty, at whose careless bidding they 
ail are harrying forward, looking as apathetic to all 
the realities of life as any other fine lady in any other 
country could do. These are the pastimes which the 
traveller finds in the streets here, further beguiled by 
the frequent question and frequent laugh, as you peep 
into the various magazines, listen to the full-mouthed 
sounds, and inhale the scent of Russian leather, with 
which all Petersburg is most appropriately impreg- 
nated.’ 


Those who wish for minute details of the gayeties 
of the court, and the splendours of the camp, will 
find an ample feast in the * Recollections’ of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry—whose elegant lady also has 
published in one of our Annuals a very pretty chap- 
ter or two on the former of these captivating themes. 
As might have been expected, the Marquess warmly 
advocates that cause with which bis chivalrous life 
and old associations have identified him. In this 


northern narrative we have constantly before us the 
same Charles Stewart, upon whose ‘noble horse- 
munship’ we looked with pleasure and pride (for 
reviewers may have been soldiers) as, more than 
thirty years ago, when the British trumpets first 
sounded in Spain, he led his fine hussars into the 
Escurial ; the same undaunted cavalier who at Bene- 
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vente, on that lowering day when Napoleon in per- 
son was pressing on the army of the gallant Moore, 


‘eovered our retreat by crossing the Tormes with a 


few squadrons and defeating the Imperial Guard. Is 
it not he, who, while the great war rolled on, repre- 
sented our country in the camps of our allies? Just- 
ly, therefore, may we say that, in honouring him with 
special courtesy and confidence, Nicholas honoured 
one of England’s most distinguished soldiers. Nor 
are we at all surprised that such an ardent and gene- 
rous spirit should have been potently affected by the 
sort of reception he met with in Russia—he can af- 
ford, as well as we, to smile at the criticism of a 
witty brother peer, who, on reaching the last page of 
the book, scribbled this envoy — 

‘If all be gospel that you write, 

Heaven's paved, of course, with malachite.’ 

Making due allowance for the ‘couleur de rose’ 

with which every thing must have been invested in 
his eyes, we still have facts enough brought forward 
on which we are bound to place reliance. Such, for 
example, is the Emperor’s own declaration :— 


‘ England and Russia are so placed geographically 
by Providence, that they ought always to understand 
each other and be friends; and I have ever done all 
in my power to accomplish it. Really I have so 
much love for England, that when the Journals and 
the Radicals were abusing me outrageously, I had the 
greatest desire to put myself into a steamboat and 
proceed direct to London (apprising the King of 
course of my intended arrival), to present myself 
among reasonable and fair-judging Englishmen, to 
converse with them and to show them how unjustly 
I was aspersed. It is my ardent wish to cultivate 
peaceable relations of amity with all powers. I want 
interior tranquillity and time to consolidate the compo- 
nent parts of this great empire.’"—p. 13. 


That the Emperor commands admirably in his own 
person at a review, and is a most adroit tactician, is 
admitted by all, and the more we follow him into the 
different departments of government, the more shal] 
we find that he there displays the same spirit and 
energy as at the head of his troops; that he is, in 
short, as Benkendorf said of him, in courtier’s lan- 
guage, ‘le professeur en tout.” But he is not only 
the brilliant chief and able administrator; unless all 
reporters, of whatever shade of opinion, are alike in 
the wrong, Nicholas is the pattern of domestic ex- 
cellence, whether viewed as a son, a father, or a hus- 
band. We may express our own belief that Russia 
has not been governed by a man of so much firmness 
of purpose since the death of Peter the Great; and as 
his decisions are influenced by the strongest desire 
to do justice to the lower orders, he is naturally look- 
ed up to by them with filial affection. His personal 
| influence over the people has been put to the severest 

tests, both when he threw himself into the midst of 
an infuriated mob during the raging of the cholera, 
and when he quelled the bloody insurrection of the 
military colonies. On the first occasion he galloped 
in his droshki alone, and unattended by a single sol- 
dier, into the centre of a great market-place crowded 
with the deluded people, who imagined that their 
food was poisoned. Commanding them to fall on 
their knees and pray to God, who alone could avert 
the pestilence, he calmed the tempest, and was fol- 
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lowed by the people into the church, where they in-| to son for centuries upon the soil which they culti- 


voked blessings on the head of their — r—for so 
the sovereign is still universally styled and address- 
ed in Russia. A like magnanimous promptitude 
carried him to the scene of the cholera-mutiny of the 
soldier-peasants. ‘The heads of the officers of these 
misguided men were rolling down the steps of the 
barracks when the Emperor appeared. And how at- 
tended? with artillery and dragoons? No—in his 
travelling caléche, accompanied only by Count Or- 
loff. Standing forth to the mutineers, he thus ad- 
dressed them: ‘Soldiers! you have committed the 
deepest crimes—instant submission and acknowledg- 
ment of your guilt can alone save you.’ The mus- 
kets dropped from the arms of the men, and they fell 
prostrate before him. ‘* Now,’ added he, ‘that you 
are again my subjects, I forgive you, but on one con- 
dition only, that you at once name the men who mis- 
led you.’ The ringleaders were then exiled to Si- 
beria, and this fearful insurrection passed away. 

Returning to Lord Londonderry, we would say 
that his first volume, which contains accounts of 
what he saw or heard, is of much greater value than 
the second. When the gallant Marquis quits the 
‘court and camp,’ and trusts to others, “= is not tobe 
safely followed. It is on his charger that we admire 
him, and not when, tampering with ‘the ologies,’ he 
adininisters dyoritics (diorites) to his readers! 

Those who are little versed in that form of Chris- 
tianity in which so many millions of our fellow- 
creatures in the Russian empire devoutly believe, 
will find ample instruction in the pages of Dr. Pin- 
kerton—one of the most efficient missionaries ever 
sent out by the Bible Society—a modest, pious, and 
really learned man. If he had given us nothing 
more than his translation of Russian proverbs, he 
would have deserved our best thanks for thus throw- 
ing light on the character and manners of a people 
among whom traditionary maxims have so much in- 
fluence. But in addition to this he has accumulated 
for our use quite a harvest of personal observation ; 
and, moreover, he has put into fair English six ser- 
mons of Russian prelates, which, as they powerfully 
inculcate the wholesome doctrines of faith and chari- 
ty, do not lack of merit in our eyes from their terse- 
ness and brevity. Fifteen minutes would dispose of 
the longest. Hear this, ye who run into the second 
hour! 

The two works, however, which we most recom- 
mend to the general reader are the * Domestic Scenes’ 
by Mr. Venables, and the * Excursions’ by Mr. Brem- 
ner. It is at the same time right to premise, that 
very large portions of Russia in Europe have not 
been visited by either of these gentlemen. It must, 
in particular, be always borne in mind, that their 
opinions have been formed in districts where the 
great mass of the peasantry are the serfs of indivi- 
dual proprietors, who, although responsible to their 
own college and to the marshal of their own order, 
as well as to the senate, for the commission of any 
abuse, still often contrive to place themselves beyond 
the reach of the law, notwithstanding every effort of 
the Emperor. In the great northern governments of 
Olonetz, Archangel, and Vologda, of which these 
writers know and say nothing, the traveller will meet 
with a different and a very superior race of peasantry. 
He will there find tall, well-featured men, with the 
front of sturdy yeomen, who, having lived from father 


vate, acknowledge no lord save the Emperor, or his 
repyesentative officers. Vexed with no extraordinary 
exactions, their only cares are to pay a moderate 
fixed tax to the State, and to furnish their quota of 
recruits for the army. These crown peasants of Rus- 
sia (/wenty-two millions of souls) are well lodged, 


| well warmed, comfortably dressed, and seem to en- 


joy existence as much as the work-people of many 
parts of France and England—to say nothing of Ire- 
land, or of various extensive districts in the Scotch 
Highlands. We speak from our own observation— 


| strengthened, however, by that of a most intelligent 


French ‘compagnon de voyage’—and of course only 
on the general aspect of things. We have as yet no 
documents to enable us to judge correctly of the 
trade, manufactures, and agriculture of these vast 
governments (the work of Schnitzler being very mea- 
gre in respect to them); but we may hope to be soon 
furnished with ample materials for thinking, through 
the researches of the Baron A. de Meyendorf, who 
is, we know, at present employed in a general statis- 
tical survey by order of the Emperor. 

The simple and unpretending volume of the Rev. 
R. Lister Venables bears throughout the stamp of 
truth, and, as a picture of a Russian interior, is en- 
titled to our full confidence. Being married to a 


| Russian lady he passed a winter in the social circle 


of her connexions; and depicts their modes of life 
with spirit and in a very pleasing style. In the out- 
set he describes a peculiar carriage, the ‘ tarantass,” 
which though only used for baggage by his party, is, 


| we can affirm from experience, the best vehicle which 


the traveller can select for an extensive and difficult 
journey, its long sedan-chair-like poles being easily 
replaced or repaired in districts where iron is un- 
known. Our author says it is ‘the body of an old 
cabriolet or small britchka, lashed on to the middle 
part of a light timber-carriage. It has no springs, 
but the elasticity of the long birch poles which con- 
nect the two axles, and on which the body is placed, 
renders the motion, as I am told, tolerably easy.’ (p. 
31.) A good *tarantass’ is occasionally to be bought 
in St. Petersburg for about £30, and, when well fur- 
nished with boxes and elastic cushions, it will be 
found, we repeat, both pleasant and commodious, 
and better suited to the Russian byeways than the 
best britchka of Long Acre. 

Mr. Venables describes accurately whatever he 
saw; but his account of the country-house (p. 33.) 
must be taken as the exception, and not the rule. Such 
comfortable retreats are, in fact, few and far between, 
and seldom if ever so well ‘got up.’ Indeed, Mr. 
Venables himself expresses this opinion, when he 
says, in speaking of the landed proprietor generally, 


‘Town he regards as the scene of all pleasure and 
refinement, and he therefore takes little care to render 
his country-house either elegant or luxurious. He 
has no country amusements to tempt guests to his 
house; no grouse, no pheasants, no fox-hunting; 
for few Russians have any taste for field-sports.’— 
p- 132. 


The hut of the peasant is we'l sketched; and this 


is a picture of far wider application. To the equable 
temperature of their cottages, together with the daily 
use of the bath, may, we believe, be mainly attri- 
buted the longevity of the Russians, and their free- 
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dom from rheumatism and other chronic disorders, 
to which our own poor people are so grievously sub- 


ject :— 


‘These houses are in general extremely warm and 
substantial; they are built for the most part of un- 
squared logs of deal, laid one upon another and firmly 
secured at the corners, where the ends of the timber 
cross, and are hollowed out so as to receive and hold 
one another: they are also fastened together by 
wooden pins and uprights in the interior. The four 


corners are supported upon large stones or roots of 
trees, so that there is a current of air under the floor, 
to preserve the timber from damp; in the winter, 
earth is piled up al! round to exclude the cold; the 
interstices between the logs are stuffed with moss 
and clay, so that no air can enter. The windows are 
very small, and are fre quently cut out of the wooden 


wall after it is finished. In the centre of the house 
is a stove called a peech [ pechka], which heats the 
cottage to an almost unbearable degree; the warmth, 
however, which a Russian peasant loves to enjoy 
within doors is proportioned to the cold which he is 
required to support without: his bed is the top of his 
peech, and when he enters his house in the winter, 
pierced with cold, he throws off his sheepskin coat, 
stretches himself on his stove, and ¢#s thoroughly 
warmed ina few minutes. 

‘There are two important appendages to the vil- 
lage of Krasnoe, which must be mentioned, viz. the 
hospital for the peasants and the bath.’.—Venables, 


p-. 35. 
Whenever we have seen the Russian peasant danc- 


ing and singing at his village fele, we were, we con- 
tess, impressed with the conviction that he could not 


he, on the whole, an unhappy specimen of the child- | 


ren of Adam. We therefore cannot but think that 
the following passage savours more of eau de Cologne 
sentimentality than of sober observation and exten- 
sive comparison :— 


*It does not follow, however, because the Russian 
dances and sings, that he is to be considered happy 
for his station. On the contrary, it surely is a melan- 
choly spectacle, and even degrading to human nature, 
to see bearded men scrambling like monkeys for gin- 
gerbread, and delighting in the sports of children. 

‘These people undoubtedly were not oppressed ; 
they were under a kind and considerate master, and 
they wanted for none of the necessaries of life : they, 
therefore, as individuals, were not to be pitied, and 
knowing no better, were probably contented with 
their lot: but the chain of slavery was on their minds, 
as it is on the minds of the Russian peasantry at 
large. ‘They know that they can do nothing to change 
or improve their condition, and therefore they have 
no stimulus or excitement toenergy. They have no 
habit of acting or deciding for themselves, and are in 
fact mere grown-up children, equally thoughtless and 
improvident: as such, indeed, are they treated by 
law and custom. With little in the world to hope 
or fear, since to rise is out of the question and to sink 
impossible, and with a naturally easy and cheerful 
disposition, they sing, and dance, and play like child- 
ren on a holiday, with a light-hearted merriment, 
which is not happiness; the reckless hilarity of in- 
toxication, forgetful of yesterday and careless of to- 
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| morrow, not the sober satisfaction of tational content- 


ment.—Venables, p. 47. 


We wonder really that any comfortable gentleman, 
who has ever happened to ride through the suburbs 
of an English manufacturing town, can bring himself 
to indulge in such reflections as these, when he has 
the honest innocent merriment of a set of well-fed 
rusties under his eyes—at all events, we shall not 
imitate him and 

——* go on refining 
W hile they think of dining.’ 

‘l'o ascend to the diversions of the higher orders in 
provincial life—it was not our good fortune to fall in 
with any ‘chasse’ during a recent tour, and from al! 
we could learn, we were disposed to place a very low 
estimate on the hunting and shooting of the Russians. 
In a country where the Emperor himself disdains 
sporting amusements (his true ‘chasse,’ like our own 
now-a-days, being the review), it is not to be expect- 
ed that many will hunt the timid hare or even the 
crisly wolf or bear. The gun, however, we must 
say, is well employed which brings down the exqui- 
site dowble snipe ; and as Quin urged the * gourmets’ 
to visit Devonshire to eat * John Dorys,’ so we ad- 
vise all our scientific friends, who have due respect 
for the great * Magister Artis ingenique Jargitor,’ to 
try to be once in their lives, at least, in Northern 
Russia, towards the end of August, that they may 
enjoy this delicacy. The Rev. Mr. Venables—not 
adhering to the rubric, ‘hunt not, shoot not’—seems 
to have been well placed—in the very Leicestershire 
of Muscovy; and we therefore give his description 
of a day’s hunting among the Boyers—new matter, 
we suspect, for our English Nimrods :— 


‘I was mounted on a rough unpromising looking 
horse, which, however, belied his appearance, and 
proved to be in reality a good one. t found, indeed, 
that he was a Don Cossack, which breed of horses 
is famous for action and endurance, though coarse- 
looking and small. 

* We had four piqueurs dressed in military-shaped 
frock-coats of blue cloth, edged round with gold-co 
loured lace, blue trousers, and caps of orange-colour- 
ed cloth, with broad black velvet bands; there was 
also a fifth man, who was, I believe, a valet-de-cham- 
bre, and who was dressed somewhat differently. A!! 
these were mounted on small active horses of th: 
same description as mine. Three of them wore short 
swords, and had horns slung over their shoulders. 
Two managed the greyhounds, and the other thre: 
hunted the hounds, for the sport was a combination 
of hunting and coursing; the object being that th: 
hounds should find hares in the covert and driv 
them into the open ground to be coursed by the grey- 
hounds. In this manner they sometimes kill twenty 
in a day; they also kill foxes and occasionally a wollt; 
the latter, however, is in general difficult to meet 
with. 

‘ We threw off among some bushes, flanking and 
connecting two small woods. The hounds were 
uncoupled amidst a din of whips cracking, horns 
blowing, and men hallocing: in short, all pains were 
apparently taken to excite the pack to the highest 
possible pitch of wildness, and certainly not without 
Away they went into cover giving tongue 
“That is no 


success, 
like hounds who already wind a fox. 
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hare,”’ quietly remarked my companion, “ it is only 
their joy at ge tting loose.” The joy, however, was 
not easily subdued, and their cry continued with little 
interruption to be heard through the woods for about 
half an hour, when it was asserted they had found 
a hare, although, as nobody had seen it, I was scep- 
tical enough to doubt its existence. At last a hare 
really made its appearance, and afforded a short 
course to the greyhounds, which it escaped by doub- 
ling back into the wood. ‘Two men were always 
stationed outside the covers in favourable spots, each 
with two or three greyhounds; these dogs knew 
their business very well, and kept quietly in their 
proper places; each wore a collar with a ring, so that 
he could be led if necessary, the men having long 
leashes for the purpose; this, however, appeared to 
he seldom used except for young dogs not properly 
broken in. When the hare turned back into cover, 
the hounds were cheered on, and they took a ring 
through some rough ground; the hare was again 
driven from the wood, but the greyhounds did not 
catch sight of it, and in the end it was lost. My ob- 
ject, at first, was, if possible, to prevent the grey- 
hounds seeing the hare, in order that we might have 
1 hunt and a bit of a gallop; however, I soon disco- 
vered that when from the nature of the ground there 
was no chance of a course, the harriers very soon 
either were called off the scent, or threw up their 
ieads of themselves.’—Venables, pp. 60-62. 


Tame as this sport may seem to the Meltonians, 
some Russian gentlemen are quite devoted to it. 
We ourselves were rather surprised to be told about 
1 seigneur who had a pack of 100 dogs—for we are 
not talking of hownds—but our author was credibly 
informed of one who kept twelve hundred, killed an- 
nually eighteen hundred hares, and gloried in a pile 
ff skeletons of eighteen thousand horses! * What a 
treasure,’ Mr. Venables exclaims, ‘ as manure, these 
bones would be to an English farmer!’ (p. 63. 

Our philosophical agriculturalists of Cavendish 
Square will not, we apprehend, gain much instruction 
by a visit to a country where turnips and rotation are 
inknown. In many districts, however, the Russian 
cultivator excels usin celerity. With his light tilega 
ind his active little nags, knowing the value of time 
in the short and precarious summer of his region, he 
gallops back for his load of hay; and in the seed- 
time we have seen several harrows in a field moving 
ibout at a trot! 

After pointing out that the proprietor sees little to 
attract him to his estate—that his property is sure to 
be divided among his children at his death—that, in 
consequence of this frittering away of domains, and 
the still more melancholy multiplication of really 
worthless titles, there is no independent aristocracy 
—that voluntary and sincere attachment between 
master and serf is very rare—and that no one is any 
thing except what the Emperor chooses to make him 
—Mr. Veriables comes to the conclusion that it is no 
wonder if—(overlooking of course such an exception 
is that of his own particular gite)—* the handsome, 
substantial, well-arranged country-seat is unknown 
in Russia.’—(p. 133.) 

But thy particularise Russia, when we know that 
ver nearly the whole continent of Europe such resi- 
dences are equally unknown? What signify half-a- 
dozen, or half-a-handred, exceptions !—we doubt, 
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really, whether France and Germany put together 
could supply more. ‘They are in fact purely English 
featuses, which we owe, under Providence, to the 
long-continued exemption of our land from warfare. 
Our witty and strong-headed friend, Peter Plymley, 
gave us, some years ago, the true philosophy of the 
affair, when he held up to our parsons and squires 
this picture of Gallic invasion :-— 


‘Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty miles 
around, cart-mares shot, sows of Lord Somerville’s 
breed running wild over the country, the minister of 
the parish wounded sorely in his hinder parts; Mrs. 
Plymley in fits. All these scenes of war a Russian 
or an .dustrian has seen three or four times over; but 
it is now three centuries since an English pig has 
fallen in a fair battle upon English ground, or a farm- 
house been rifled, or a clergyman’s wife been sub- 
jected to any other proposals of love than the connu- 
bial endearments of her sleek and orthodox mate.’— 
Letter v. 


If the frost and snow of the last winter were to be 
repeated in England, the following passage might be 
worthy of the serious attention of our lords of the 


soil :— 


‘The riches of the Russian gentleman lie in the 
labour of his serfs, which it is his study to turn to 
good account, and he is the more urged to this, since 
the law which compels the peasant to work for him, 
requires him to maintain the peasant; if the latter is 
found begging, the former is liable to a fine. He is 
therefore a master who must always keep a certain 
number of workmen, whether they are useful to him 
or not: and as every kind of agricultural and out- 
doors employment is at a stand-still during the win- 
ter, he naturally turns to the establishment of a 
manufactory as a means of employing his peasants, 
and as a source of profit to himself. In some cases 
the manufactory is at work only during the winter, 
and the people are employed in the summer in agri- 
culture; though beyond what is necessary for home 
consumption, this is but an unprofitable trade in 
most parts of this empire, from the badness of roads, 
the paucity and distance of markets, and the conse- 
quent difficulty in selling produce. 

‘The alternate employment of the same man in 
the field and in the factory, which would be at- 
tempted in most countries with Jittle success, is 
here rendered practicable and easy by the versatile 
genius of the Russian peasants, one of whose leading 
national characteristics is a general capability of 
turning his hand to any kind of work which he may 
be required to undertake. He will plough to-day, 
weave to-morrow, help to build a house the third day, 
and the fourth, if his master needs an extra coach- 
man, he wil! mount the box and drive four horses 
abreast, as though it were his daily occupation. Itis 
probable that none of these operations, except, per- 
haps, the last, will be as well performed as in a 
country where the division of labour is more 
thoroughly understood. They will all, however, be 
sufficiently well done to serve the turn, a favourite 
phrase in Russia. These people are a very inge- 
nious race, but perseverance is wanting; and though 
they will carry many arts to a high degree of excel- 
lence, they will generally stop short of the point of 
perfection, and it will be long before their manufac- 
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tures can rival the finish and durability of English 
goods.’"—V¢ nables, p- 140. 

We could name two or three noble country-resi- 
dences in England where something not unlike the 
arrangement here described has been practised for 
several years past, and with excellent results. The 
enormous troop of strapping young fellows, who 
look well in rich liveries towards the evening, are, 
in most of our great houses, absolutely idle half the 
day. They would cease to be the fine-looking men 
they are, if they did not consult the precepts of 
Hygeia, by devoting hours on hours to quoits, cricket, 
and so forth—but to take a turn at the active opera- 
tions of some trade (and many of them have served 
apprenticeships to Aumbler callings before they 
mounted the shoulder-knot) answers the same pur- 
pose better, and moreover produces practical results, 
under good inspection, of which the biggest rent-roll 
need not disdain to take advantage. What harm is 
there, even in such a country as our own, in a great 
lord being, to a certain extent, his own master-car- 
penter, master-upholsterer, or master-coachmaker ? 

Some admirable home traits are given by M. de 
Sabourof in a letter to the author. We select one 
which is highly characteristic of the Russian pea- 
sant:— 

‘He is deeply imbued with a reverence for reli- 
gion, and is not so much superstitious as thoroughly 
ignorant. He kisses the hand of his parish priest, 
but he laughs at his failings, and és quite able to make 
the distinction hetween the individual and the office. 
Of this I can give you a very characteristic anecdote. 
Passing one day near a large group of peasants, who 
were assembled in the middle of the village, I asked 
them what was going forward? 

*** We are only putting the Father (as they call 
the priest) into a cellar.” 

‘*Tnto a cellar,” I replied; “* what are you doing 
that for?’ 

*“ Oh,” said they, “he is a sad drunkard, and 
has been in a state of intoxication all the week; so 
we always take care, every Saturday, to put him in 

i safe place, that he may be fit to officiate at church 
next day; and on Monday he is at liberty to begin 
drinking again.” 

‘I could not help applauding this very sensible 
arrangement, which was related to me with all the 
gravity in the world,’—#ébid., p. 334. 


Yet with all his profound devotion to his own 
creed, the Greek Christian is tolerant, and demon- 
strates by his practice that every form of belief can 
co-exist with the maintenance of by far the most 
united and most powerful church establishment in 
Europe. One of Mr. Venables’ anecdotes of the 
present Emperor) and they are all creditable to him) 
illustrates well the condition of things. Passing a 
sentry on Easter Sunday, Nicholas saluted him as 
usual with the words * Christ is risen.’ * No, he’s 
not, your Majesty,’ replied the soldier, presenting 
arms. *He’s not!’ said the Emperor, * what do you 
mean’—this is Easter Sunday.’ ‘I know that, 
»lease your Majesty,’ replied the man, ‘but Iam a 
Mahometan.’—p. 282. 

We unwillingly take leave of Mr. Venables, con- 
fidently recommending his well-packed volume and 
its numerous anecdotes of the manners of the people, 
as offering 2 candid view of all that came under his 
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notice. He, a private English clergyman could 


have had none of the temptations to over-favourab|: 
pictures of the court, which we have allowed for in 
another case; and it is fair to say that his account of 
the Emperor is on the whole quite as pleasing as 
that given by the bestarred and becrossed Marquess 


of Londonderry. He treats with equal contempt the 
vulgar charges of tyranny, and asserts without hesi- 
tation that Nicholas has by his own conduct secured 
the warm personal attachment of his subjects, and 
saved the country from the scenes of anarchy and 
bloodshed, which were prepared for it by worthless 
conspirators towards the close of the mild reign of 
his pre dece ssor. 

We next come to Mr. Bremner’s work, the frontis 
piece of which gives any thing but a flattering repre- 
sentation of Nicholas mounted on, apparently, tl 
very charger so well described by the gallant genera! 
of hussars. The opening lines announce a lively 
writer. 


*“To morr, punkt at tolf, jimmlemen, we schiti 
from Stockholm.”** Such were the mystic words in 
which Captain, or more correctly Skipper, Eric 
Simonsson of Melmo, acquainted us with the hour 
at which his tidy bark, the Johanna Sophia, was t 
sail for St. Petersburg.’ 


It was, we must say, rather adventurous to make 
a ‘debut’ in Russia in such a suspicious smuggler- 
like craft, and Mr. Bremner has only to blame him- 
self for all the trouble which he encountered at 
Cronstadt. We, who have passed through the or- 
deal of the six and more well-epauletted and cloaked 
direetors, with their myrmidons of soldiers, who at 
once take possession of the steam-packet on its arri- 
val from Lubeck, can well imagine the extra searc) 
which would be imposed on Skipper Simeonsson and 
his English ‘ Jimmlemen.’ 

After some remarks on the Baltic fleet, which ws 
learn, by the way, does not rejoice in facing a stiff 
breeze, we were rather alarmed at the symptoms of 
credulity which are manifested by our author, who 
states that ‘when the Duke of Wellington was at 
St. Petersburg, the Emperor paid him the compli- 
ment not to show him Cronstadt, knowing well that 
the time might come when the acquaintance which 
the Duke’s quick eye would have formed with its 
position and defences, would be far from convenient 
for Russia.’ (p. 29.) In truth, the defences and 
contents of this naval arsenal are as well known 1: 
London as at St. Petersburg; many British nave! 
officers have had full access to every part of it, and 
our readers may be assured that Cronstadt is s 
strong, that had an opportunity offered, the Emperor 
would have been too proud to show off the fortifica- 
tions even to the great captain of the age. 

* This Stockholm skipper only uses a little mixture ot 
English out of compliment to Messrs. Bremner and Co.; 
but our author has a curious page elsewhere on the ex- 
tent to which the nautical vocabulary and phraseology 
of England are adopted and naturalised all over the nort! 
of Europe. His attention was first drawn to the subj 
by his happening to overhear a Muscovite sailor exclain 
to a Muscovite captain ‘ship aground.’ Of our owt 
dialect thus made free with, we need hardly remind the 
reader that one large division is Italian (Genoa and 
Venice, to wit) and another Dutch. ‘ Damus capimus 
qne vicissim.’ 
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We were also a little disposed to become queru- | 
lous with our author for beginning to prose about the 
unhappy propensity for drinking among the lower 
orders before he had quitted the seaport. As well 
might a foreigner pretend to pronounce us a besotted 
race, because he found the Point of Portsmouth 
crowded with groggy sailors after a ship had been 
paid off. As we went on, however, we liked the 
book better, and, with a few limitations, it appears 
to us to convey a fair idea of the people and the 
country. It is, however, to be regretted that one 
volume out of two should have been devoted to St. 
Petersburg, while the reader is earnestly panting to 
accompany the writer into that ‘interior’ which is 
announced in the title-page. 

We shall therefore say not a word, nor extract a 
sentence, concerning the metropolis. In justice, 
however, to Mr. Bremner, when writing from thence 
1e does not bore his reader with passages from guide- 
jwooks, but describes the customs of the people, their 
food, pavements, carriages, &c. &c., during his brief 
sojourn of a month. 

‘Apropos des barbes’—after talking of the diffi- 
culties which Peter encountered in removing the 
beards of his subjects, Mr. Bremner adds— 


‘There are national prejudices too strong even for 
the most unshrinking reformers. ‘The Russian loves 
iis beard with no common love, and there it still 
flows in ample waves to his girdle, defying alike the 
beheading sword and the razor. ‘The peasant would 
sooner part with his purse than his beard; it is 
pride, his birthright. No Russian maid would look | 
it him if shorn of this beauteous appendage. With- 
ut his beard he would neither have affection from 
others nor respect from himself. A beard is grace- 
ful, imposing, venerable—in one word, it is Russian !” 


Peter shaved his soldiers as well as his ministers, 
to make them like the rest of Europe; but, admirers 
1s we are of that great man, We are by no means 
convinced that he did not err in the military point. 
Look at the pioneers which head an infantry regi- 
ment, and tell us if the Russian grenadiers would 
not have stormed Ishmael as well when bearded as 
when shaven? We cannot but think, that however 
absurd it may be in ‘la renaissance’ over the way to 
sport the ‘ barbe a la Francois premier,’ there would 
have been wisdom in leaving his beard to the Rus- | 
sian soldier. For it must not be forgotten (though | 
our travellers do not advert to it,) that it is a deep 
religious feeling which has endeared their beard to 
the Russians. As Christ wore a beard, so do they 
profess to imitate him. Many a venerable priest 
and peasant have we stood gazing at, whose flowing 
locks and beard far surpassed those of the celebrated 
Roman beggar, whom we recollect seated on the 
steps of the Capitol some quarter of a century ago— | 
the constant model for the ‘Jupiters’ of the young 
artists. Let those who wish to fill their canvas 
with such busts frequent the villages and churches 
of Russia! If Carlo Dolee had had such models, 
he would have excelled any thing which he has left | 


| 


behind him. 

It travellers will not study the Russ language, | 
nor eyen make themselves acquainted with its four | 
and thirty letters, they will find a useful vocabulary | 
of sounds in Bremner, which, though short, and not | 
very accurate, is vastly richer than that of a French | 
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naturalist who recently traversed the northern pro- 
vinces alone, and without a servant, in virtue of the 
single talismanic word ‘corosho,,—which may be 
transtated ‘tres bien,’ or ‘bravo.’ Corosho literally is 
* beautiful,’ but as in common parlance (ever in the 
mouth of the natives) it expresses every form of 
satisfaction, you have only to apply it when the 
rapid interpreters of your gesticulations please you, 
and shake your head when you are dissatisfied with 
them. Provided with a good padoroshna (or travel- 
ling order) we can therefore imagine that any tra- 
veller may succeed in reaching the end of a journey, 
though we do not mean to say that, like the viva- 
cious Frenchman, he can at the same time describe 
the natural history of the country through which he 
has been so rapidly whirled. 


‘In posting,’ says Bremner, ‘the sovereign words 
are **pashol,” get on, and *skurry,” faster, which 
are more impressive from the fact that Russians ge- 
nerally follow them up with something more em- 
phatie than words—cood blows.’—vol. ti. p- 143. 


Now, if we may be allowed to quote our own 
experience of last summer, so furiously were we 
hurried over even the roughest and least frequented 
ways, that, instead of the above inciting words (the 
second of which ought to be pronounced ‘ pskareea’ 
instead of *skurry,’) we were for ever compelled to 
call out ‘pteeshe’ (gently). And as to ‘blows,’ for 
aught we could see or hear, they have gone out of 
fashion. ‘Though accompanied by Russian authori- 
ties, who had the power in their hands, and that over 
a very wide range of the empire, we never saw but 
two blows given, the one by a common soldier to a 
refractory peasant, the other by an inflated little 
country mayor to a driver who had contradicted him. 
We beg to impress the fact on some of our preju- 
diced readers, that the Russians of this day are not 
cudgelled. Following up the mandates of Alexander, 
Nicholas has all but extirpated summary punish- 
ments on the read. The postilions are now declared 
to be imperial sub-officers; and no one can strike 
them with impunity. 

Fancying ourselves for the moment on wheels in 
Russia, we may say that no published accounts give 
us an adequate notion of the rapid, bustling, * ventre 
a terre’ style, in which the traveller is galloped along 


| who is supposed to be employed on important busi- 


ness. With four ardent little steeds in hand, all 
abreast at the wheel, and two before, conducted by 
a breechless boy, who is threatened with death if 
his horse backs or falls, your bearded Jehu rattles 
down a slope at a headlong pace, and whirling you 
over a broken wooden bridge with the noise of thun- 
der, he charges the opposite bank in singing—* Go 
along, my little beauties—fly on, from mount to 
mount, from vale to vale—'tis you that pull the 
silver gentlemen—(their delicate mode of suggest- 
ing a good tip)—"tis you, my dears, shall have fine 
pastures ;’ the whole accompanied by grand gira- 
tions of a solid thong, which ever and anon falls 
like lead upon the ribs of the wheelers, followed by 


|screeches which would stagger a band of Chero- 


kees, and which, therefore, we must not pretend to 
Anglicise. But we must caution the traveller who 
knows nothing of the interior of Russia but the 
beautiful chaussée from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, against supposing that the jaded and worn 
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horses which he may there occasionally see are fair 
types of the ‘ gallopers’ we are here calling to mind. 
Stull less is he to imagine that the drivers and na- 
tives at the post-houses on the road between the two 
great cities are fair specimens of the lower orders of 
Russia. These people were brought from a distance 
by Peter the Great, for the service of this communi- 
cation, and are a peculiarly privileged, idle, horse- 
jockey race. And whilst we are on the road let us 
also say that Nicholas is the most galloping person- 
age that ever wore the crown of the Czars. No 
distance stays him: at Petersburg to day, at Astra- 
can in a week. He flies by night and by day, at 
railway pace, always in his simple ealeche, and 
trusting Cwsar’s fortunes to the conduct of his 
wild (though capital) coachmen. In the tens of 
thousands of miles he has thus travelled, continually 
changing drivers, and many of these peasants who 
do not mount a carriage-box twice in the year, His 
Majesty has, we believe, never met with more than 
one serious overturn. The vigour and bodily en- 
durance he has oceasionally manifested are quite 
wonderful. When commanding the army against 
Turkey, and already beyond his own territories, the 
news of the last illness of the Empress-mother ar- 
rived. ‘To Petersburg he went without a halt, 
though his carriage fell to pieces by the way, and 
much of the journey was performed in carts or tile- 
gas. He attained his object, however, and secured 
the last embrace and dying benediction of his mo- 
ther! This anecdote must have its due weight with 
domestic Englishmen. Nor will its value be im- 
paired if we follow the imperial footsteps to the 
German baths, and there witness (as some of our 
friends did last year) the simple manners of + M. and 
Madame Romanow,’ teaching by example to their 
children, and offering, in their social circle, a pre- 
sage that the virtues which adorn the court of Nich- 
olas and his amiable consort will be continued in 
that of their successors. 

If Petersburg has been elaborately described, 
Moscow has not yet had its due share of the travel- 
ler’s attention. But adequate justice cannot be done 
to this venerable metropolis and its thousand cupo- 
las, until the pencil of a clever artist shall aid the 
highest powers of the pen. We wonder that in this 
age of t/lustrations, no artist should have done for 
the old capital of the Russians what Mr. Lewis did 
for Spain—what Mr. Roberts has just done with 
such strength and elegance of hand for Cairo, Da- 
mascus, and Jerusalem. We have indeed enjoyed 
a peep into the portfolio of a most accomplished 
lady, (for the Kremlin, as well as the great Pyra- 
mid, is visited by ‘little blue spencers,”) whose ex- 
quisite sketches realise to the life the gorgeous 
scene. With such ‘appliances’ before us, we can 
devour the quaint yet graphic narratives of our ear- 
liest travellers, when Czar sat in his highly-painted 
palace ‘much higher than any of his nobles, in a 
chair gilt, and in a long garment of beaten gold, 
with an imperial crown upon his head, and a staff of 
erystal and gold in his right hand.’* 

“We must away, however, from these visions to 
the realities of the great fair of Nijnii Novgorod. 
If, like ourselves, you approach this curious scene 


* Chancellor's Account of his Reception by the Czar 
Ivan Vasilivich, &e. &c 
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by sailing down the Volga, the mightiness of this 
king of European streams will gradually gain upon 
your senses, but if, like Mr. Bremner, you take the 
high road and gain the first sight of it from the 
heights of the citadel of Nijnii, you will appreciate 
his words: 


‘The demeanour of this river sovereign is worthy 
of a king. Leaving less powerful rivals to raise 
themselves into importance by fuming and brawling 
—secure in his might and uncontested dignity—he 
moves calmly but resistlessly on. There is no 
noise, no surge—the glassy tide lies beneath you as 
peaceful as a lake, and, on the first glance, from its 
great width, bears some resemblance to one. The 
Volga at this point is 4600 feet wide—that is, more 
than four-and-a-half times the width of the Thames 
at Blackfriar’s bridge.’—vol. ii. p. 217. 

After enumerating the rich and varied goods 
which are conveyed by this river in many-named 
and many-formed barks, our author shows that in 
productiveness it is perhaps the first of all the rivers 
in the world, After talking of sterlet (which we 
pronounce to be the best fish that ever came to ta- 
ble,) sturgeon, carp, beluga, pike, salmon, shad, 
and seal, he exclaims, * Well then does this river 
deserve the name of Volga, which it is said comes 
from the Sarmatian language, and signifies “ great.”’’ 
(p. 219.) Allusion is then made to the unexplained 
phenomenon said to have been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Parrot, that the Caspian Sea, which receives 
this great stream, was 300 feet below the level of 
the sea of Azoff! Our scientific friends must re- 
member what a stir was created, a few years ago, 
among their grave coteries, when Mr. Humboldt, on 
the authority of the first surveyors to whom Mr. 
Bremner alludes, announced the existence of this 
depression, which he believed to extend over 18,000 
square leagues of the earth’s surface! Imagination, 
‘in a fine phrenzy rolling,’ shadowed out a coming 
mutation in the face of mother earth, which, if real- 
ised, would, indeed, have more effectually settled 
the questions of the Porte, the Georgians, and Khiva, 
than all the protocols, even of the conquering thun- 
dering Palmerston; when the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, breaking their eastern boundaries, 
should submerge the flat regions of Tartaria! We 
must, however, it appears, moderate our prophetic 
vision, as we have recently learnt from Baron Hum- 
boldt himself, that the Caspian is not 300, but only 
seventy-nine feet below the sea of Azof—after all, a 
very pretty cavity for geological speculators! 


‘* But the fair!’’ cries some impatient reader. 
Here are pages about Nishnei and its rivers, but still 
not a word about that which lured you so far out of 
your way. Nor does this impatience surprise us, 
for what has become of the fair, was the very ques- 
tion which we ourselves had been putting ever since 
we entered the place. After passing the gate [/. ¢. 
of the high town], not a single symptom of it had 
we seen. ‘Turn this way, however: from the Volga 
and Asia look in another direction, across the Okka, 
and there in a low, almost inundated flat, exposed 
to the waters of both these rivers, lies a scene of 
bustle and activity unparalleled in Europe. A vast 
town of shops, laid out in regular streets, with 
churches, hospitals, barracks, and theatres, now 
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| setting out on his many month’s journey home. Next 


tenanted by upwards of 100,000 souls—[200,000 is, 
according to late information, the average daily 
number]—but in a few weeks to be as dead and si- 
lent as the forests we have been surveying; for 
when the fair is over, not a creature will be seen out 
of the town on the spot which is now swarming 
with human beings. Yet these shops are not the 
frail structures of canvas and ropes, with which the 
idea of a fair is associated in other countries; they 
are regular houses, built of the most substantial ma- 
terials.’"——Bremner, vol. ii. p. 226. 


‘<< 


The order and sobriety maintained throughout the 
vast inultitude (the sole police force being a troop or 
two of Cossacks) would surprise the ‘ Drunken Bar- 
nabys’ who frequent our English ‘free marts;’ and 
the cleanliness is also quite admirable, though we 
cannot exactly go into details about the wonderful 
subterranean distribution of running water, &c. &c. 
‘The business of the fair is of such importance, that 
the governor of the province, the representative of 
the Emperor, General Boutanteff, takes up his resi- 
dence in it during the greater part of the autumn.’ 
Both in Mr. Bremner’s work, and in the humble 
notes of our own recent trip, there occur many eulo- 
gies of this governor, whose name is more correctly 
‘De Bouterline’ (a good name in Peter's time); and 
we may here say at once that, according to all our 
own observations, the provincial governors of the 
present day are entirely unlike the only portraiture 
of that class drawn by Mr. Venables—who, indeed, 
admits that he draws it from hearsay. Wherever 
we had the opportunity of forming their acquaint- 
ance, whether at Archangel, Jaroslaf, Kostroma, or 
Nijnii, we found the governors to be zealous, able, 
and, as far as we could judge, honest public servants. 

Mr. Bremner complains of his inn at Nijnii—inns, 
by the way, are not numerous in Russia—but ours, 
situated on the main street, was, we must say, a very 
good one. We found clean rooms, a laudable table, 
plenty of waiters, well-combed spruce fellows, all 
clad in white linen without a spot—and such a view 
from the windows! Placed upon the right bank of 
the Okka, with, overhead, the citadel and imperial 
palace, surmounting lofty umbrageous banks—the 
exquisite church of Strogonoff on the right, and the 
great bridge in front—you command the river, the 
valley, and the motley crowd. By traversing the 
long wooden bridge, which resounds from daybreak 
to midnight with the trampling of horses and creak- 
ing of cars, you pass through the forest of masts 
(5000 vessels) which choke up the mouth of the 
Okka just at its confluence with the Volga. Mr. 
Bremner’s sketch of the scene which awaits you in 
full fair time is excellent—though we must affix a 
note of caution to the start :— 


‘First advances a white-faced, flat-nosed merchant 
from Archangel, come here with his furs.’ 

Archangel no doubt can produce white faces, and 
also flat noses—but it can 4 we assure Mr. Brem- 
ner, boast of well-coloured and well-profiled gentle- 
men, and what is better, as pretty and accomplished 
ladies as we ever desire to meet with anywhere. But 
to proceed :-— 

‘He is followed by a bronzed long-eared Chinese, 
who has got rid of his tea, and is now moving towards 
the city, to learn something of European life before 

June, 1841.—Museum. 23 
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come a pair of Tartars from the Five Mountains, fol- 
lowed by a youth whose regular features speak of 
Cireassian blood. Those with muslins on their 
arms, and bundles on their backs, are Tartar pedlars. 
Cossacks, who have brought hides from the Ukraine, 
are gazing in wonder on their brethren who have 
come with caviar from the Akhtuba. Those who 
follow, by their flowing robes and dark hair, must 
be from Persia; to them the Russians owe their per- 

‘The man in difficulty about his passport is 
a Kujur from Astrabad, applying for aid to a Tene. 
man from the northern bank of the Gourgan. The 
wild-looking Bashkir from the Ural has his thoughts 
among the hives of his cottage, to which he woule 
fain be back; and the stalwart Kuzzilbash from 
Oreuburg looks as if he would gladly bear him com- 
pany, for he would rather be listening to the scream 
of his eagle in the chase than to the roar of this wea 


fumes. 


ngues. 
*Glencing in another direction, yonder simpermg 
Greek trom Moldavia, with the rosary in his fingers, 
is in treaty with a Kalmuck as wild as the horses he 
was bred amongst. Here comes a Truchman erav- 
ing payment from his neighbour Ghilan (of Western 
Persia,) and a thoughtless Bucharian is greeting 
some Agriskhan acquaintance (sprung of the mixed 
blood of Hindoos and Tartars.) Nogais are min- 
| gling with Kirghisians, and drapers from Paris are 
bargaining for the shawls of Cashmere with a mem- 
ver of some Asiatic tribe of unpronounceable name. 
Jews from Brody are settling accounts with Turks 
from Trebizond; and a costume-painter from Berlin 
is walking arm-in-arm with the player from St. Pe- 
tersburg who is to perform Hamlet in the evening. 
‘In short, cotton merchants from Manchester, jew- 
ellers from Augsburg, watchmakers from Neufcha- 
| tel, wine-merchants from Frankfort, leech-buyers 
from Hamburgh, grocers from Konigsberg, amber- 
dealers from Memel, pipe-makers from Dresden, and 
furriers from Warsaw, help to make up a crowd the 
most motley and most singular that the wonder- 
working genius of commerce ever drew together.’"— 
vol. il. pp. 229-231, 


Following this up with other equally successful 
descriptive efforts, Mr. Bremner informs us that the 
fair of Nijnii far surpasses that of Leipsic; and, if 


so, of course every fair in Europe. Leipsie only 
boasts of 40,000 strangers daily, and a sale of goods 
to the amount of six millions sterling; while the 
numbers at Nijnii are 200,000 daily, and by proba- 
ble estimate twelre millions sterling pass occasionally 
from the buyers to the sellers. 

If there be a true disciple and admirer of Samuel 
Johnson within our eall—one who has rejoiced in 
the * 7 decidente canebat’ of the great lexicographer, 

| let him put aside cares, and spend some of his sum- 
mer evenings in a Russian ‘traktir,’ there to sip tea 
of infinitely finer aroma than the celestial emperor 
will ever permit to approach the ws gp of Canton. 
We believe that this acknowledged superiority of 
Russian tea is not merely owing to its being land- 
carried, tightly sewed up and hermetically sealed in 
skins, but is acconnted for, mainly, by the ‘habitat’ 
of the plant;—the rocky hills of Northern China, 
from which the Muscovite market is supplied, afford- 
ing more fragrant leaves than the lower grounds of 
Sevect Reviews. 43 
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the south. However this may be, the fact is unde- 
niable; and we must add that every justice is done 
to the preparation of the beverage. We have not 
yet met in any published work with a good account 
of what we consider the best tea-urn in the world. 
The ‘somavar,’ an invention of a Russian peasant, 
is simply a cylinder in which cold water is brought 
to the boiling point in two or three minutes by igni- 
ting the charcoal which fills an inner long cylinder. 
The great merits of this universal Russian imple- 
ment are, that in a forlorn village, and without a fire, 
you at once command a cup of delicious tea, whilst 
as long as the charcoal is in ignition (a good half- 
hour or more) the water around it is continually on 
the boil. "Think of this, ladies, when you next scold 
the footman, who has pitched a half-heated bit of 
iron (which in the best-regulated families, is sure to 
be cool in a few minutes) into your half-bubbling 
urn! Mr. Bremner has a most graphical and attrac- 
tive description of a traktir at Nijnii; but the most 
glorious and refreshing sight for the tea-totaller is 
what strikes on his eye when he enters the great 
traktir near the Exchange of Moscow. ‘There we 
ourselves have counted seventy neat waiting-men 
ready to hand you a cup or a chibouk, and (credat 
Johnsonianus!) 200 teapots arranged in one of the 
great vestibules of those spacious saloons ! 

And here, though after tea, we may say one word 
on the still more important business of dinner. As 
to this, Mr. Bremner has, in his first volume, justly 
expressed the shudder which any Frenchman or 
Englishman must experience when, for the first time, 
he sees before him a plate of ‘bativinia,’ or cold 
soup! But excepting always this odious compound 
of ice, fish, flesh, cucumbers and grease, which the 
Russians, notwithstanding, consider ‘ trés reffraichis- 
sant,’ the viands at the houses of people of condition 
are well dressed and palatable. Even in the very 
remote and second-class city of Oustiug, a merchant 
of the second guild entertained our own little party 
with the following bill of fare :—Soupe au riz, May- 
onnaise glacee, ros-bif aux cornichons, cottelettes aur 
champignons, idem aur petits pois, grand pale aux 
Sigues (very delicate,) roti de veau, volaille et gibier, 
patisserie aux amandes, confitures glacees, glaces a la 
malina (anative berry.) This provender, with which 
the most fastidious philosopher could not quarrel, 
was ushered in by the usual Russian whet of liqueurs, 
anchovies, and caviar, and followed by copious liba- 
tions of champagne,—true, genuine Champagne ; 
none of the meagre gasified washes of third-rate Bur- 
gundy, which now-a-days usurp that name at too 
many of even the proudest boards in London, and 
which are only excusable at a ball-supper. 

We shall now follow Mr. Bremner from Nijnii to 
Odessa, merely adverting to a few points by the way. 
Knowing from our own experience that the Rus- 
sian character is best studied when the great lines of 
road are abandoned, we gladly extract the account of 
his reception in the little town of Melenky, on the 
route from Mourom to Kacimorf, an ancient Tartar 
city :— 

* The postmaster, a respectable old soldier, received 
us, wet, weary, and wayworn, with a hospitality and 
a warmth which we can never forget. Believing 
ourselves in a place of public entertainment, we call- 
ed lustily for all that could be got—supped as tra- 
velless in Russia rarely sup, and slept as travellers 


in Russia still more rarely slee beds. In fact, 
the good man took a great deal of trouble on the oc- 
casion, he and his little son waiting on us as anxious- 
ly as if we had been their lords. Much as all this 
surprised us, however, we were still more surprised 
when morning came: our kind host and his house- 
hold were up by daylight, to prepare tea and coffe: 
for the parting refreshment; they also gave us every 
aid in making our toilette, and with an alacrity 
which showed that they were delighted to contribute 
to our comforts. Yet in return for their wine, apples, 
beds, and other good things. besides a world of trou- 
ble, they would not accept of a single farthing of re- 
muneration. The ribbon on the old gentleman's 
breast showed us that he had himself wandered, and 
perhaps the recollection of kindness received as a 
stranger had taught him how much the stranger 
prizes an unexpected courtesy.’—vol. ii. p. 276. 


Mr. Bremner’s sketches of Kacimof (and we hav: 
also before us some pencil ones)—its Tartar popula- 
tion—the tomb of the Shah Ali—its mosque and 
lofty hrown tower, and white limestone cliffs, are 
characteristic: not less so, that of the dreary pull 
through the sands to the south of the Okka, on the 
road to Riaizan. 

The fallen state of Toula, the Birmingham of Rus- 
sia, when seen by Mr. Bremner, as contrasted with 
its palmy days when described by Dr. Clarke, was 
owing to the repeated fires, by which, in common 
with many other towns of those parts, it had been 
reduced to ruin. ‘The interest of the reader who fol- 
lows Mr. Bremner is well kept up—indeed, we should 
say ‘crescendo’—in the journey through the great 
corn-growing districts of the South. The gorgeous 
produce of Little Russia—the picture of the flourish- 
ing town of Koursk, and the increased comforts of 
the inhabitants, fill many cheering pages—to say 
nothing of the gay evening carols of well-dressed 
maidens, which rouse the author, though a ‘canny 
Scot,’ to exclaim— 


‘Talk of Italy! Russia shall henceforth be the 
land of song. You may travel from one end of Italy 
to the other, and never hear a peasant, man or woman, 
carol a single air. Even in the large towns, unless 
from some bacchanalian party going home from a 
glee-club or the theatre, the traveller seldom hears 
Italians singing. They keep all their notes to them- 
selves, to make us pay dear for them in London. 
Among the Russians, on the other hand, nothing but 
singing greets the unhappy traveller’s ears from Cron- 
stadt to Odessa.’—vol. ii. pp. 351, 352. 


We must, we perceive, gallop like Mazeppa across 
the Ukraine—though we may indulge ourselves in 
saying that we dwelt with intense pleasure on tx 
visit to the ground of Peter’s glory, and felt as much 
interest in the fate of the chivalrous Charles, as if l 
had fought but yesterday at Pultava. The paralle! 
between the noble Swede, who, ‘in the midst of snow 
and ice—without shelter and without food—never 
once dreamed of abandoning his army to their fate,’ 
and the great emperor, who fled from his gallant and 


perishing troops to the salons of Paris, carries with 
it the lofty tone of an honorable mind, which doubt- 
less those who represent o/d France will respond to. 
The actual style of living at Pultava shines ov! 
so radiantly in the pages of Mr. Bremner, reminding 
us nota little of the reeruiting-sergeant’s address to 
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the surrounding clods on a market-day: ‘ Come along, 
my boys, to the land where beef’s a penny a pound, 
and wine’s in buckets ’—that, we think, some of our 
would-be economists might do worse than migrate 
for a season to the Ukraine. 

The * leech’ trade, of which we were ignorant, is 
worth a sentence. 
of all the ponds and marshes of the west of Europe, 
these animals still abound in the Ukraine, whither 
all the leech-fishers and dealers proceed. One thou- 
sand leeches, which there cost 3s. 4d., are doled out 
to our English apothecaries at 10/. and 12/. sterling. 
(p. 409.) If this be so in times of peace, pray, ye 
‘rosy men of purple cheer,’ that the day may never 
arrive when the Ukraine shall be closed; for if so, 
the frightful vision of Piymley might be retaliated 
on ourselves, If, in the plenitude of her power, Bri- 
tain decreed that ‘not a purge should be taken be- 
tween the Weser and the Garonne,’ the Czar of 
Muscovy might fulminate, and when aldermen and 
prebendaries least expected it, that not a leech should 
suck from Liverpool to Canterbury. 

A night journey across the Steppes is in fine relief 
to the bustling scenes we have hurried through.— 
‘What silence! how still! how breathless! The 
night birds seem frightened into peace. The do 
himself is hardly heard among the thinly onutiand 
habitations. Even the sound of our wheels is not to 
be distinguished, so smoothly do they roll along the 
rich turf.” While traversing these monotonous plains, 
where the ‘ rank coarse grass becomes as wearisome 
to the eye as absolute barrenness,’ Mr. Bremner gets 
quite poetical; but notwithstanding our own sober 
period of life and habitual seriousness of pursuits, 
we cannot but quote one little burst more ;— 


‘Was it on this or some other desert wild of Rus- 
sia, that a fair hand sent each of us the little flower 


which we vowed to treasure, as a remembrance of | 


distant plains, and—of her? 

*Dreary as the desert was, the remembrance of 
that simple gift renders it bright to the eye of 
memory. A flower—such a tasteful souvenir, pre- 
sented in scenes so remote, where there is little but 
gloom and desolation, and things unlovely—is some- 
thing more valuable than it may appear to him who 
has never known the dulness, the misery, the utter 
prostration of heart, which occasionally oppresses 
the traveller, while wandering over regions in them- 
selves most rude, and in which he finds himself as 
one alone, without a single link binding him to the 
hearts of those around—where all are strangers, and 


regard him as but a stranger—where no service is | 


rendered for love, but for lucre, and is rendered to the 
next comer with the same mechanical promptitude 
as to him—where, in short, there is nothing to tell 
him that he is still a member of the human family, 
from which in his loneliness, he is at times ready to 
regard himself as for ever disunited. He who has 
never been in circumstances to experience this feel- 
ing, can scarcely know how much any of the little 
courtesies or playful attentions of ordinary life affect 
one in a foreign land, and especially when rendered 
by the sex which, in every clime, is endowed with 
the self-denying grace of thinking more of the feel- 
ings of others than men ever do. 

‘Of those, however, who have experienced the 
feeling now described, none will wonder that we 


| sent shelter, it will still be fresh in our memory. 


Having been nearly hunted out, 
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| should make mention of an incident so trifling.— 


Blessings on the hand, then, that bestowed this little 
token! Its bright colours have not yet faded; but 
even when it shall have withered away from its pre- 


Though separated from them by many a league, who 
of us will not sometimes look back to the noble halls 
where the kind bestower rules? If women knew how 
well they are remembered for a kindness, be it even 
but a trifle such as this, rendered to the stranger, 
they would feel themselves amply repaid.’—vol. ii. 
pp- 457-459. 

Though, in common with this tender-hearted sWain, 
our night’s repose has been broken in upon by the 
attacks of vermin, we assent to his remark, that such 
interruptions were very rare, and ‘ that the traveller’s 
rest in Russia is not nearly so much disturbed by 
these monsters as in France or Italy.” We had heard 
much of the creeping and biting horrors which we 
must make up our minds to see and feel; and it was 
after having reached the far north-east, sleeping con- 
tinually on our own little ‘shake-down,’ upon the 
peasant’s floor, that we found ourselves garnishing 
our note-book with this pithy memorandum entomolo- 
gicum :-—* July 9th, 1840—Five weeks to-day in Rus- 
sia, and not one bug.’ The truth is, that if travel- 
lers frequent the clean and comfortable boarding- 
houses of Mrs. Wilson, at St. Petersburg, and Mrs. 
Howard, at Moscow, and keep to the northern go- 
vernments, they will come off scatheless—#. e. ex- 
cept from musquitoes, whose bites in June and July 
are insufferable, if a little veil or curtain, and even 
in some districts a mask by day, be not parts of the 

| wanderer’s apparatus. 

| ‘To Sir Walter Scott’s admirable sketch of the Cos- 
| sacks which he drew in 1815, at Paris, Mr. Bremner 
| adds a few capital touches: 


* Nor is it merely in the field that the fierceness of 
the Cossack soldier is seen; we have only to watch 
him doing duty as a policeman in a Russian crowd, 
| pelting right and left with his heavy whip, and some 
| idea will be formed of the character he displays in 
| war. The very touch of the uniform seems to change 

his nature. Fortunately, however, he assumes his 
inoffensive character the moment the drill jacket is 
thrown aside. With his hand on the plough, he is 
}once more our obliging friend of the wayside; his 
campaigning fierceness so completely forgotten, that 
‘he searcely raises his eyes to exchange a look with 
| us as we pass his humble door.’—vol. ii. p. 437. 
| 


| We regret that our limits will not allow us to en- 
| tertain our readers with details from Mr. Bremner, 
| concerning the new creation of Odessa, its commerce, 
| gayeties, opera, and good French restaurant, the 
| Richelieu, with its celebrated ‘chef’ /phonse, the 
magnus Apollo of the culinary art, a very Vattel ex- 
patriated! One last excerpt only can we venture 
| upon, and that is in illustration of the heavy fines 
which the loeusts impose upon the environs of this 
| agreeable sea-port :— 

| It is not often, however, that the Aufors (country 
villas) of Odessa are surrounded by verdure so ricb 
as that which we found near them; for in some years 
| the country is invaded by immense flights of locusts, 
which leave not a single green leaf either on herb o 
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tree. This insect is the greatest scourge that the 
country is exposed to. Every person at the time of 
our visit was frightened with a belief that the follow- 
ing year the locusts would destroy the crops of every 
description; for they had recently been in this dis- 
trict as well as in Bessarabia, and though they had 
vanished without doing much injury at the time, yet 
they had been long enough in the country to prepare 
a future year of misery to the poor peasant. For it 


appears that it is not always by actual invasion in | 


flights that the greatest harm is done, but also by the 
larve bred from eggs deposited in the ground during 
a previous visit. The severe cold of winter, which 
might be expected to destroy these noxious deposits, 
has no effect on them; the only thing that destroys 
the egg is a smart frost in August.’—vol. ii. pp. 499, 
500. 


In parting with the travellers whose works we 
have, on the whole, so much commended, we must 
now be permitted to differ from them on a few points. 
Quite agreeing with Mr. Venables, that, from the 
absence of an independent middle class, Russia does 
not yet contain the elements for establishing a con- 
stitutional government, we dissent from him in think- 
ing that, ‘under her present circumstances, she can- 
not advance much urther in civilisation.’ We really 
wonder how this last dictum could proceed from any 
man who had taken any pains to ascertain the pro- 
gress actually made in the last five-and-twenty years. 
It has been vas/—vast in a multitude of respects ; and 
we venture to say the march is getting more and 
more rapid every day, and will continue to do so, 
barring civil wars and revolutions, for ages to come. 
With near 50,000,000 of serfs, it would indeed be 


insane to talk of sudden enfranchisement. As ration- | 


al admirers of liberty, we ought to rest satisfied, if 
knowledge be really advanced, and with this ad- 
vancement the laws are improved. 

We do not mean to lecture; but in addition to ‘ the 


great exertions which,’ as Mr. Bremner truly says, | 


* the government is making in the cause of education,’ 
(vol. ii. p. 71) some most important measures of the 
present reign have been overlooked by all the writers 
of recent books on Russia. For example, not one of 
them alludes to the great blessing conferred on all 
classes by the issuing of the swod, or harmonised 


compendium of imperial ukasas, so often till then | 


contradictory and irreconcileable. ‘This code, more- 
over, contains at least three new statutes which de- 
serve every praise. Ist. Every crown peasant—(let 
us repeat 22,000,000 of souls)—when he acquires 
sufficient wealth, may purchase the rights of citizen- 
ship and become the free merchant or burgher of a 
town. 2ndly. Every merchant of the first guild who 
has been thrice elected chief of the corporation of 
his district, at once establishes for his family the privi- 
lege of hereditary nobility. 3rdly. The rate of inte- 
rest has been reduced from 6 to 4 per cent. The last 
of these laws propitiated the nobles, whilst the two 
enfranchising statutes were most unpalatable to them. 
But the Emperor held firm to his resolves—even at 
the risk of seriously annoying his nobility —con- 
vinced as he is that his dynasty will be best perpe- 
tuated by the gradual introductiou of liberal institu- 
tions, which Russia cannot possess until after a solid 
middle class shall have been established. 

In fact, we must be allowed to signify our utter 
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distaste for the long political diatribes which occupy 
by far too much of Mr. Bremner’s first volume.— 
Essays upon all possible views of the foreign policy 
of the Russian Cabinet, indited by a gay young /it- 
terateur before he has been a fortnight in the country, 
(we hope none of them were written before he got 
there,) can have no weight with reflecting persons 
any where. We beg leave to pass, sub si/entio, the 
solemn advice and instruction which this self-elected 
srivy-councillor is pleased to offer to the Emperor 
Nichoias personally. 

Admiring, as we generally do, Mr. Bremner’s 
descriptions, and heartily backing his remarks,— 
‘that the order and efficiency, in every thing with 
which the government is concerned, strike the 
stranger from the first to the last step he takes 
in Russia,"—we are occasionally vexed to see a 
generous sentiment marred by a false antithesis. 
Such, for example, is the finishing touch which he 
gives to a very soul-stirring picture of the universal 
custom in the Greek Church of lighting up their holy 
images. After alluding to the wide spread of the little 
lamp—from the Polar regions into Greece and Tur- 
key—he exclaims, * What a wide and what an en- 
dearing tie isreligion! A similar faith unites the most 
distant regions and the most dissimilar tribes : makes 
as brothers the elegant Greek, who has a history of 
centuries, and the barbarous stranger whom we heard 
of but yesterday,’ (voli. p. 41.) Such expressions are 
not only out of place and in bad taste, but nonsense. 
The ‘elegant Greek’ he is speaking of must be the 
modern Greck, the adherent of the Greek church. 
We should like to know what is ‘elegant’ about him 
except the cut of his nose and chin. Russia is nei- 
ther barbarous nor of yesterday. Compared with 
Greece, her history is of course brief: but if that land 
be the term of comparison, what shall we say of our- 
Why is the antiquity of the first great Rus- 
sian sovereign, her Varangian, or Norman (as some 


Se lves? 


| antiquaries have it) conqueror, Ruric, or that of her 


earliest attacks upon the Greek emperors, not to be 
remembered ? Were not the cities of Kieff, Wladi- 


| mir, and Novogorod great and flourishing when Eng- 


land herself was but little beyond a benighted con- 
dition? Is the Hanseatie league, of which Novogo- 
rod formed a part, an affair of yesterday? Has the 
house of Romanow no lineage? Are not the deeds 
of the ancient heroes of the Muscovite branch of the 
Selavonic family cherished by every true Russian ! 


| Are not Minin the plebeian and Pojarsky the noble 


(whose statues oceupy the great place of Moscow) 
names which electrify him, when he celebrates, in 
their triumphs, the deliverance of his country from 
the Poles. 

Again, why are the plains of Russia to be spoken 
of as *storyless wilds,’ and pretty German tales to be 
lugged in to filla chapter?’ Had Mr. Bremner pos- 
sessed the power of conversing with the natives, we 
venture to consider it as next to certain that his pages 
would have been amply and more appropriately enli- 
vened with stories native to the soil. If it be said, 
that Russia is a new land because her language is 
new, we again simply deny the statement. The lan- 
guage has but of late been brought into its now po- 
lished and consolidated shape ; but it had plenty of 
ecclesiastical epistles and annalists centuries ago. 

low long before the days of Chancellor their minis- 
ters of state drew up written treaties with foreign 
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powers, we ‘barbarians of the evil eye’ cannot tell ; 
but certainly the public documents of John Vasili- 
vich and his successor ‘Theodore would have done no 
diseredit even to our Walsinghams and our Burleighs. 
In fact, David Hume, when speaking of the modifi- 
cation of the first Russian and English treaties of 
commerce by the emperor Theodore, candidly remarks 
that ‘this barbarian entertained much juster notions 
of commerce than were practised by the renowned 
Elizabeth.’ 


No, let us first study the origin and progress of 


the language which the Russian people have spoken 


and written for centuries; let us trace it from its 
cradle to the grammars of Lomonosof and-the odes 
of Puschkin, and then we may be entitled to estimate 
the value of the truly melodious sounds of a tongue 
which is used by so many millions of Europeans.* 
But Mr. Bremner is not at all an antiquary. He 
has not even made himself acquainted with what 
men of his own nation have done in and for Russia. 
Thus, though announcing himself as ‘ of the north 
countrie,’ he is surprised to find a learned professor 
of the University of Moscow occupying himself with 
‘the Scottish genealogy of the Gordon family.’ After 
blundering about two individuals of that noble name 
renowned in the service of Russia, he clearly betrays 
his ignorance of the existence of a work, known to 
most Scotchmen from their boyhood, the ‘ History 
of Peter the Great, by Alexander Gordon, of Achintoul, 
several years a Major-General in the Czar’s Service.’ + 
This sturdy and sagacious gentleman was one of 
Peter’s best and most valued servants: and we are 
free to confess that we do not respect his memory a 


whit the less, because, after he had won many a bat- 
tle for the Czar, and had retired to his own fire-side, 
he turned out in 1715, and, under the Earl of Mar, 
directed (if he did not really command) the High- 
land clans with such skill, ‘that any advantage they 
had over the Aing’s troops was generally attributed 


to his conduct.’t If Mr. Bremner had read this old 
Sheriffmuir hero’s honest book, he would have spared 
us certain theories and sarcastic phrases, which we 
hope to see expunged from his next edition. 

Leotin we must qualify Mr. Bremner’s statements 
about the manufactures of Russia. Agreeing with 
him in the belief, that for many a day she must sup- 
ply herself with articles of luxury from foreign na- 
tions, we cannot admit ‘that the highest of their 
cloth-manufactories produce only coarse stuffs, worn 
only by the poorer classes ;’ for we happen to have 
now in wear a good long cloak of imperial grey, of 
genuine Muscovite manufacture, which is the admira- 
tion of brother reviewers. As to linen, we venture 
to state that their damask table-cloths, sheeting, and 
duck, (the latter so long known to our soldiers), can- 
not be surpassed in any country. In jewelry and 
fillagree, we can exhibit examples from Vologda and 
the remote Oustiug (tracts which, it appears, few 
Englishmen have traversed since the days of our first 
adventurers), that rival even Genoese or Venetian 

* See Karamsin, Hist. de l'Emp. de Russie. French 
Ed. 1819-26. 

t Aberdeen, 1755. 

t Author’s life, p. 16. Alexander Gordon is not to be 
‘confounded with his kinsman and father-in-law, General 
Patrick Gordon, the-hero of Azoff, and the chief assist- 
ant Peter had in the decisive business of the Strelitzes. 
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work. ‘The whole of the well-dressed population of 
the northern tracts of the ancient Permio are clad in 
the work of their own hands; and in all handicraft 
of wood, from the carved front of the peasant’s cot- 
tage, to the imitation of a French commode or fau- 
teuil, every common artizan is supreme. In porce- 
lain, prodigious improvements have already taken 
place, as the * gastinoi-dwor’ of Moscow will testify ; 
and as to cutlery, though Russia is still far behind 
Sheffield, we are now mending our pen (for we are 
old-fashioned enough to stick to the grey goose-quill) 
with a small knife made in the cottage of a peasant 
in the government of Vladimir, which would have 
done no discredit to any shop in the Strand. 

If truth, therefore, must be told, Russia is advanc- 
ing in manufactures as in every other sign of civili- 
sation; and we believe that this advance would be 
much more rapid if the government did not strive to 
force its subjects, by heavy import duties, to become 
manufacturers of every thing which they have for- 
merly bought fro:za the stranger. If the mass of the 
people were first permitted to purchase cheaply, and 
thus acquire a taste for foreign goods, England and 
the rest of Europe would be benefited, whilst Russia 
would be laying the foundation of her future grandeur 
and independence, 

How soon, and to what extent, she can ever be- 
come independent of all other states, is no easy pro- 
blem to solve—though we may in part anticipate its 
solution. Steam is the acknowledged new element of 
advancement, by which this age is distinguished 
from all which have preceded it. By its magic power 
distance is set at nought; and the productions of the 
antipodes are brought rapidly together. Cua/ therefore 
must henceforth be the moter and the meter of all com- 
mercial nations. Without it nomodern people can be- 
come great, either in manufactures or in the naval art 
of war. In Western Europe, with the limited excep- 
tions of parts of Belgium, Westphalia, and Silesia, 
where coal-fields (comparatively small, however) 
exist, Great Britain holds an almost exclusive mo- 
nopoly of this mighty agent, since the carbonaceous 
tracts of France are well known to be valueless for 
all great purposes. Far to the West must we, in- 
deed, roam ere we again meet with the same sinews 
of strength, and then we find them in the hands of 
our own North American colonies, and in those of 
our kinsmen of the United States. And even in that 
great western continent, quit but the region over 
which the English language is spoken, and you leave 
behind you the country of coal, there being little car- 
boniferous matter to the south of the isthmus of Da- 
rien. There is something so remarkable in this cor- 
relation between the spread of Englishmen and the 
presence of that mineral which is destined to be their 
great palladium (for Australia and New Zealand 
may be added), that we cannot but admire the truth 
of the sailor’s creed, and believe with him, that 
*There’s a sweet little Providence sits up aloft,’ 
which, in keeping, * watch for the life of poor Jack,’ 
has brought us to this sure anchoring-ground of a 
great commercial people. 

But to return to Russia. If, in the progress of cul- 
tivation, her forests are destined to disappear, has 
she no natural deposits of coal to supply their place? 
This is the question which must go home to her 
statesmen. Our own last summer's explorations 
already enable us to answer it to some extent. It is 
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no longer doubtful that all the rock formations of nor- 
thern Russia are more ancient than that peculiar zone 
in the crust of the earth, which, in other favoured 
tracts, is carboniferous, and hence that any search 
for coal in such deposits would be hopeless. Has, 
then, Russia no coal-field? One, indeed, she has 
upon the Donetz, but it is distant from either metro- 
polis, and, moreover, it is yet to be proved if its con- 
tents be of sufficient value to be transported to the 
Black Sea. And in like manner, it is still to be de- 
termined whether certain wide tracts on the western 
flanks of the Ural chain, which are known to be 
slightly carbonaceous, are of national import.* 

n the mean time, whatever may be the extent to 
which coal may be worked in a given district of the 
south of Russia, or subsequently discovered in her 
governments of the east—(and we hope she may rea- 
lise these objects)—the bare fact that the great pro- 
vinces which surround her metropolitan cities do not 
contain it, is sufficient for us. With a knowledge 
of this fact, wise and prudent men, such as the Empe- 
ror and his ministers are generally allowed to be, can 
never wish to be on bad terms with that state which 
supplies Russia with the fuel by which her steam- 
vessels and her rail-carriages are now propelled ; and 
this, too, at a price not amounting to that which we 
inhabitants of Contee pay for the same commodity ! 

The Duke of Wellington, in alluding, on a late 
occasion, to the invidious interpretations put by some 
among us on the plans and designs of Russia, said, 
in his usual spirit of fairness, that he saw no reason 
for doubting that her official language had been, and 
was in unison with her intentions. We are sure it 
has been in unison with her most essential interests. 
The mart which Great Britain affords to this ally of 
three hundred years’ standing, for her grain, timber, 
tallow, and flax, is no trifle; and every puff of smoke 
from a steamer on the Neva must remind her of the 
old friend who now furnishes her with that material, 
without which she must cease to advance manufac- 







































openly that, having entered the country imbued with 
prejudices, he lefggt with a high respect for the peo- 
ple, and with chaffmed views regarding their govern- 
ment: we did not carry with us the prepossessions 
of which he got rid—but we heartily concur in his 










continue united by a friendship which has hitherto 
stood firm under many rude assaults, and which is 






est empires in the world.’ 






COLUMBUS. 


Tov gav’st a world to the Iberian throng, 

And closed thy weary days in worthless chains ; 
And by another’s name that clime is known ; 

Is this the prize that heaven-born genius gains? 


Bertola. 















* We doubt not that the Emperor, fully alive as he is 
to the vast interest attached to this inquiry, will, through 
his very efficient school of mines, and the able director, 
General Tcheffkine, employ competent persons to deter- 
mine these national questions. M. Demidoff, to whom 
a large portion of the Donetz coal-field belongs, has 
indeed already obtained a survey of this from a skilful 
French engineer, M. Le Play 
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tures and naval enterprise. Mr. Bremner confesses | 


closing hope, * that Russia and England may long | 


alike honourable and advantageous to the two great- | 
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AN EVENING THOUGHT. 





Far within the charmed circle, 
Of a fairy-haunted grove, 
Where but Elfin songs are chanted, 
And but Elfin footsteps move. 
I would ever dwell and dream 
Near the music of a stream, 
Wearing morn and night away 
In such quiet company ! 


On a starbeam's golden pavement, 
Wandering up the lonely sky— 

Where no sound might break the silence, 
But dim spirits rushing by— 

List’ning—from the rainbow’s rim, 

Angels at their evening hymn— 

I would wear in sweet decay, 

Year, on happy year, away! 


ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Softly, oh softly tread, breathe gently now, 
Recal not rudely from its slumbers bright, 
The fair young dreamer. O’er its sunny brow 
Floats pure-eyed innocence, and see what light 
Smiles dimple all its face, as if a sight 
Of radiant beauty stirred its little heart, 
Or some bright being whispered words of love, 
And breathed a spell around it. What can part 
From the fond mother’s bosom, what may prove 
Her deep devotion towards thee. Oh! strong 
And holy are her feelings, as with hushed 
And softened notes, she lulls thee with a song 
And gazes with her hand upon her cheek, 
Smiling in tears, and proud, and yet so meek. 


SMILES 


I knew thy smile, "twas the first roseate blush 
Which ushers from the East the god of day, 
Where the attendant world lies dark and chill 
And clouds are wrapped around it—one small ray 
Streaks with a ruddy glow the sky so dull and gray 
Anon it circles wider—brighter, till a gush 
Of ambient glory lights up hill and dale, 
And it is morn. My soul, when erst a hush 
Of gloom or woe hath drooped it like a veil, 
Ne’er met thine Eye, mild ocean, thy smile’s 
glance 
But joy resumed its sparkle, life its light, 
The heart, which feebly throbbed, now beat 
dance, 
Beauty o’ercame the baleful imps of spleen, 
And laughter crowed where dark dull care had 
been. 







TORQUATO TASSO. 


Two states of Italy waged mortal strife 
For thee when dead—each claim’d thee for his own; 
A poor and houseless pilgrim during life, 

They left thee then to pine in want alone. 
Bertola. 
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REVOLUTIONS OF THE PAPACY. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes 
of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Leopoip Ranke, Professor in the 
University of Berlin: ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Saran 
1840. 


Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 


It is hardly necessary for us to say, that this is an | 


excellent book excellently translated. ‘The original 
work of Professor Ranke is known and esteemed 
wherever German literature is studied ; and has been 
found interesting even in a most inaccurate and dis- 
honest French version. It is, indeed, the work of a 


mind fitted both for minute researches and for large | 


speculations. It is written also in an admirable spi- 
rit, equally remote from levity and bigotry; serious 
and earnest, yet tolerant and impartial. It is, there- 
fore, with the greatest pleasure that we now see it 
take its place among the English classics. Of the 
translation we need only say, that it is such as might 
‘be expected from the skill, the taste, and the scrupu- 
lous integrity of the accomplished lady, who, as an 
interpreter between the mind of Germany and the 
mind of Britain, has already deserved so well of both 
countries. 

The subject of this book has always appeared to 
us singularly interesting. How it was that Protest- 
antism did so much, yet did no more—how it was 
that the Church of Rome, having lost a large part of 
Europe, not only ceased to lose, but actually regain- 
ed nearly half of what she had lost—is certainly a 
most curious and important question; and on this 
question Professor Ranke has thrown far more light 
than any other person who has written on it. 

There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a 
work of human policy so well deserving of examina- 
tion as the Roman Catholic Church. The history of 
that Church joins together the two great ages of hu- 
man civilisation. No other institution is left stand- 
ing which carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and 
when camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. ‘The proudest royal houses are but of 
yesterday, when compared with the line of the Su- 
preme Pontiffs. 


twilight of fable. The republic of Venice came 
next in antiquity. But the republic of Venice was 
modern when compared with the Papacy; and the 


tepublic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. | 


The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere an- 
tique; but full of life and youthful vigour. The 
Catholic Church is still sending forth to the furthest 


ends of the world, missionaries as zealous as those | 
who lended in Kent with Augustin; and still con- | 


fronting hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which she confronted Attila. The number of her 
children is greater than in any former age. 


pensated her for what she has lost in the Old. Her 
spiritual aseendency extends over the vast countries 


which lie between the plains. of the Missouri and 


Cape Horn—countries which, a century hence, may 


That line we trace back in an un- | 
broken series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon | 
in the nineteenth century, to the Pope who crowned | 
Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the time of Pe- | 
pin the august dynasty extends, till it is lost in the | 


Her ac- | 
quisitions in the New World have more than com- | 
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not improbably contain a population as large as that 
which now inhabits Europe. The members of her 
communion are certainly not fewer than a hundred 
| and fifty millions; and it will be difficult to show that 
| all the other Christian sects united, amount to a hun- 
| dred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign 
which indicates that the term of her long dominion is 
| approaching. She saw the commencement of all the 
| governments, and of all the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, that now exist in the world; and we feel no 
| assurance that she is not destined to see the end of 
|them all. She was great and respected before the 
| Saxon had set foot on Britain—before the Frank had 
passed the Rhine—when Grecian eloquence still 
| flourished at Antioch—when idols were still wor- 
shipped in the temple of Mecea. And she may still 
exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller 
| from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

We often hear it said that the world is constantly 
| becoming more and more enlightened, and that this 
/enlightening must be favourable to Protestantism, 
| and unfavourable to Catholicism. We wish that we 
‘could think so. But we see great reason to doubt 

whether this be a well-founded expectation. We see 
| that during the last two hundred and fifty years, the 
human inind has been in the highest degree active— 
that it has made great advances in every branch of 
| natural philosophy—that it has produced innumera- 
| ble inventions tending to promote the convenience of 
| life—that medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, 
have been very greatly improved—that government, 
| police, and law have been improved, though not quite 
to the same extent. Yet we see that, during these 
two hundred and fifty years, Protestantism has made 
no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we believe 
that, as far as there has been a change, that change 
has been in favour of the Church of Rome. We can- 
not, therefore, feel confident that the progress of 
knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a system which 
has, to say the least, stood its ground in spite of the 
immense progress which knowledge has made since 
| the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Indeed, the argument which Ye are considering, 
seems to us to be founded on an entire mistake. 
There are branches of knowledge, with respect to 
which the law of the human mind is progress. In 
mathematics, when once a proposition has been de- 
monstrated, it is never afterwards contested. Every 
fresh story is es solid a basis for a new superstructure 
as the original foundation was. Here, therefore, 
there is a constant addition to the stock of truth. In 
the inductive sciences again, the law is progress. 
Every day furnishes new facts, and thus brings the- 
ory nearer and nearer to perfection. There is no 
chance that either in the purely demonstrative, or in 
the purely experimental sciences, the world will ever 
go back or even remain stationary. Nobody ever 
heard of a reaction against Taylor's theorem, or of a 
| reaction against Harvey's doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood. 
But with theology the case is very different. As 
|respects natural religion—revelation being for the 
present altogether left out of the question—it is not 
| easy to see that a philosopher of the present day is 
more favourably situated than Thales or Simonides. 
| He has before him just the same evidences of design 
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in the structure of the universe which the early 
Greeks had. We say just the same; for the disco- 
veries of modern astronomers and anatomists have 
really added nothing to the force of that argument 
which a reflecting mind finds in every beast, bird, in- 
sect, fish, leaf, flower, and shell. The reasoning by 
which Socrates, in Xenophon’s hearing, confuted the 
little atheist Aristodemus, is exactly the reasoning of 
Paley’s * Natural Theology.’ Socrates makes pre- 
cisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus and 
the pictures of Zeuxis, which Paley makes of the 
watch. As to the other great question—the question, 
what becomes of man after death—we do not see 
that a highly educated European, left to his unassist- 
ed reason, is more likely to be in the right than a 
Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many 
sciences in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians, 
throws the smallest light on the state of the soul after 
the animal life is extinct. In truth, all the philosophers, 
ancient and modern, who have attempted, without 
the help of revelation, to prove the immortality of 
man, from Plato down to Franklin, appear to us to 
have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex 
the natural theologian are the same in all ages. The 
ingenuity of a people just emerging from barbarism 
is quite sufficient to propound them. The wisdom 
of Locke or Clarke is quite unable to solve them. 
It is a mistake to imagine that subtle speculations, 
touching the Divine attributes, the origin of evil, the 
necessity of human actions, the foundation of moral 
obligation, imply any high degree of intellectual cul- 
ture. Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a 
peculiar manner the delight of intelligent children, 
and of half-civilised men. ‘The number of boys is 
not small who, at fourteen, have thought enough on 
these questions to be fully entitled to the praise 
which Voltaire gives to “adig, ‘Il en savait ce qu’on 
en a su dans tous les ages; c’est-a-dire, fort peu de 
chose.” The book of Job shows, that long before 
letters and arts were known to Ionia, these vexing 
questions were debated with no common skill and 
eloquence, under the tents of the Idumean Emirs; 
nor has human réason, in the course of three thou- 
sand years, discovered any satisfactory solution of 
the riddles which perplexed Eliphaz and Zophar. 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science. 
That knowledge of our origin and of our destiny 
which we derive from revelation, is indeed of very 
different clearness, and very different importance. 
But neither is revealed religion of the nature of a 
progressive science. All Divine truth is, according 
to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded 
in certain books. It is equally open to all who, in 
any age, can read those books; nor can all the dis- 
coveries of all the philosophers in the world add a 
single verse to any of those books. It is plain, 
therefore, that in divinity there cannot be a progress 
analogous to that which is constantly taking place in 
pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Christian of 
the fifth century, with a Bible, is on a par with a 
Christian of the nineteenth century with a Bible, 
candour and natural acuteness being, of course, sup- 
posed equal. It matters not at all that the compass, 
printing, gunpowder, steam, gas, vaccination, and a 
tnousand other discoveries and inventions, which 
were unknown in the fifth century, are familiar to the 
nineteenth. None of these discoveries and inven- 
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tions have the smallest bearing on the question whe- 
ther man is justified by faith alone, or whether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice. Itseems 
to us, therefore, that we have no security for the fu- 
ture against the prevalence of any theological error 
that ever has prevailed in time past among Christian 
men. We are confident that the world will never co 
back to the solar system of Ptolemy; nor is our con- 
fidence in the least shaken by the circumstance, that 
even so great a man as Bacon rejected the theory of 
Galileo with scorn; for Bacon had not all the means 
of arriving at a sound conclusion which are within 
our reach, and which secure people, who would not 
have been worthy to mend his pens, from falling into 
his mistakes. But we are very differently affected, 
when we reflect that Sir Thomas More was ready to 
die for the doctrine of transubstantiation. He was 
a man of eminent talents. He had all the informa- 
tion on the subject that we have, or that, while the 
world lasts, any human being will have. The text, 
* This is my body,’ was in his New Testament as it 
is inours. The absurdity of the literal interpretation 
was as great and as obvious in the sixteenth century 
as itis now. No progress that science has made, 
or will make, can add to what seems to us the over- 
whelming foree of the argument against the real pre- 
sence. We are, therefore, unable to understand why 
what Sir Thomas More believed respecting transub- 
Stantiation, may not be believed to the end of time 
by men equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas 
More. But Sir Thomas More is one of the choice 
specimens of human wisdom and virtue; and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is a kind of proof 
charge. A faith which stands that test will stand 
any test. The prophecies of Brothers, and the mira- 
cles of Prince Hohenlohe, sink to trifles in the com- 
parison. One reservation, indeed, must be made. 
The books and traditions of a sect may contain, 
mingled with propositions strictly theological, other 
propositions, purporting to rest on the same authori- 
ty, which relate to physics. If new discoveries 
should throw discredit on the = propositions, 
the theological propositions, unless they can be sepa- 
rated from the physical propositions, will share in 
that discredit. In this way, undoubtedly, the pro- 
gress of science may indirectly serve the cause of re- 
ligious truth. ‘The Hindoo mythology, for example, 
is bound up with a most absurd geography. Every 
young Brahmin, therefore, who learns geography in 
our colleges, learns to smile at the Hindoo mytholo 
gy. If Catholicism has not suffered to an equal de- 
gree from the Papal decision that the sun goes round 
the earth, this is because all intelligent Catholics now 
hold, with Pascal, that in deciding the point at al! 
the Church exceeded her powers, and was, therefore, 
justly left destitute of that supernatural assistance 
which, in the exercise of her legitimate functions, 
the promise of her Founder authorised her to expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the truth of our 
proposition, that divinity, properly so called, is not 
a progressive science. A very common knowledge 
of history, a very little observation of life, will suffice 
to prove that no learning, no sagacity, affords a se- 
curity against the greatest errors on subjects relating 
to the invisible world. Bayle and Chillingworth, 
two of the most sceptical of mankind, turned Catho- 
lies from sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous 
on all other points, was a ready believer in miracles 
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and apparitions. He would not believe in Ossian; 
but he believed in the second sight. He would not 
believe in the earthquake of Lisbon; but he believed 
in the Cock Lane ghost. 

For these reasons we have ceased to wonder at 
any vagaries of superstition. We have seen men, 
not of mean intellect or neglected education, but 
qualified by their talents and acquirements to attain 
eminence either in active or speculative pursuits, 
well-read scholars, expert logicians, keen observers 
of life and manners, prophesying, interpreting, talk- 
ing unknown tongues, working miraculous cures. 
coming down with messages from God to the House 
of Commons. We have seen an old woman, with 

) talents beyond the cunning of a fortune-teller, and 
with the education of a scullion, exalted into a pro- 
phetess, and surrounded by tens of thousands of de- 
voted followers, many of whom were, in station and 
knowledge, immeasurably her superiors; and all this 
in the nineteenth century; and all this in London. 
Yet why not? For of the dealings of God with man 
no more has been revealed to the nineteenth century 

to the first, or to London than to the wildest pa- 
rish in the Hebrides. It is true that, in those things 
whie h concern this life and this world, man con- 
tantly becomes wiser and wiser. But it is no less 
true that, as respects a higher power and a future 
state, man, in the language of Goethe’s scoffing 
fend, 
‘ bleibt stets von ge leichem scl lag, 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten tag.’ 

The history of Catholicism strikingly illustrates 
these observations. During the last seven centuries 
TO- 


the public mind of Europe has made constant 
gress in every department of secular knowledge. 


But in religion we can trace no constant progress. 
The ecclesiastical history of that long period is a 
history of movement to-and-fro. Four times since 
the authority of the Church of Rome was established 
in Western Christendom, has the human intellect 
risen up against her yoke. Twice she 
completely victorious. ‘Twice she came forth from 
the conflict bearing the marks of cruel wounds, but 
with the principle of life still strong within her. 
When we reflect on the tremendous assaults which 
she has survived, we find it difficult to conceive in 
what way she is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the 
region where the beautiful language of Oc was 
spoken. That country, singularly favoured by 
nature, was, in the twelfth century, the most flourish- 
ing and civilised part of Western Europe. It was 
in nowise a part of France. It had a distinct politi- 
cal existence, a distinct national character, distinct 
usages, and a distinct speech. The soil was fruitful 

nd well cultivated ; and amidst the corn-fields and 
vineyards arose many nen cities, each of which was 
a little re pub lic; and many stately castles, each of 
Ww rhich contained a mini: itu re of animperial court. It 
Was there that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside 
its terrors, first took a humane and graceful form, 
first appeared as the inseparable associate of art and 
literature, ef courtesy and love. The other vernacu- 
lar dialects which, since the fifth century, had sprung 
up in the ancient provinces of the Roman empire, 
~were still rude and imperfect. The sweet Tuscan, 
the rich and energetic English, were abandoned to 
artisans and shepherds. 
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scended to use such barbarous jargon for the teaching 
of science, for the recording of great events, or for 
the painting of life and manners. But the language 
of Provence was already the language of the learned 
and polite, and was employed by numerous writers, 
studious of all the arts of composition and versifica- 
tion. A literature rich in ballads, in war-songs, in 
satire, and, above all, in amatory poetry, amused the 
leisure of the knights and ladies whose fortified man- 
sions adorned the banks of the Rhone and Garonne. 
With civilisation had come freedom of thought. 
Use had taken away the horror with which mis- 
believers were elsewhere regarded. No Norman or 
Breton ever saw a Mussulman, except to give and 
receive blows on some Syrian field of battle. But 
the people of the rich countries which lay under the 
Pyrenees, lived in habits of courteous and profitable 
intercourse with the Moorish kingdoms of Spain; 
and gave a hospitable welcome to skilful teachers 
and mathematicians, who, in the schools of Cordova 
and Granada, had become versed in all the learning 
of the Arabians. The Greek, still preserving, in the 
midst of political degradation, the ready wit and the 
enquiring spirit of his fathers, still able to read the 
most perfect of human compositions, still speaking 
the most powerful and flexible of human languages, 
brought to the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, 
together with the drugs and silks of remote climates, 
bold and subtle theories, long unknown to the igno- 
rantand credulous West. The Paulician theology— 
a theology in which, as it should seem, many of the 
doctrines of the modern Calvinists were mingled 
with some doctrines derived from the ancient Mani- 
chees—spre ad rapidly through Provence and Lan- 
guedoc. The clergy of the Catholic Church were 
regarded with loathing and contempt. * Viler than 
a priest’—*‘ I would as soon be a priest’—became pro- 
verbial expressions. ‘The Papacy had lost all autho- 
rity with all classes, from the great feudal princes 
down to the cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formi- 
dable. Only one transalpine nation had emerged 
from barbarism, and that nation had thrown off all 
respect for Rome. Only one of the vernacular lan- 
guages of Europe had yet been extensively employed 
for literary purposes, and that language was a ma- 
chine in the hands of heretics. The geographical 
position of the sectaries made the danger peculiarly 
formidable. They occupied a central region com- 
municating directly with France, with Italy, and 
with Spain. The provinces which were still un- 
tainted, were separated from each other by this 
infected district. Under these circumstances, it 
seemed probable that a single generation would suf- 
fice to spread the reformed doctrine to Lisbon, to 
London, and to Naples. But this was not to be. 
Rome cried for help to the warriors of northern 
France. She appealed at once to their superstition 
and to their cupidity. ‘To the devout believer she 
promised pardons as ample as those with which she 
had rewarded the deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre. 
To the rapacious and profligate she offered the plun- 
der of fertile plains and wealthy cities. pny 
the ingenious and polished inhabitants of the Lan- 
guedocian provinces were far better qualified to en- 
rich and embellish their country than to defend it. 
Emine nt in the arts of peace, unrivalled in the ‘gay 
science,’ elevated above many vulgar superstitions, 
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they wanted that iron courage, and that skill in mar- 
tial exercises, which distinguished the chivalry of 
the region beyond the Loire, and were ill-fitted to 
face enemies, who, in every country from Ireland to 
Palestine, had been victorious against tenfold odds. 
A war, distinguished even among wars of religion 
by its merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian 
heresy; and with that heresy the prosperity, the 
civilisation, the literature, the edlendl existence, of 
what was once the most opulent and enlightened 
part of the great European family. Rome, in the 
meantime, warned by that fearful danger from which 
the exterminating swords of her crusaders had nar- 
rowly saved her, proceeded to revise and to strengthen 
her whole system of polity. At this period were 
instituted the Order of Francis, the Order of Dominic, 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition. ‘The new spiritual 
police was every where. No alley in a great city, 
no hamlet on a remote mountain, was unvisited by 
the begging friar. The simple Catholic, who was 
content to be no wiser than his fathers, found, wher- 
ever he turned, a friendly voice to encourage him. 
The path of the heretic was beset by innumerable 
spies; and the Church, lately in danger of utter sub- 
version, now appeared to be impregnably fortified by 
the love, the reverence, and the terror of mankind. 

A century and a half passed away, and then came 
the second great rising up of the human intellect 
against the spiritual domination of Rome. During 
the two generations which followed the Albigensian 
crusade, the power of the Papacy had been at the 
height. Frederick I].—the ablest and most accom- 
plished of the long line of German Cesars—had in 
vain exhausted all the resources of military and poli- 
eal skill in the attempt to defend the rights of the 
civil] power against the encroachments of the Church. 
The vengeance of the priesthood had pursued his 
house to the third generation. Manfred had perished 
on the field of battle; Conradin on the scaffold. 
Then a turn took place. The secular authority, 
long unduly depressed, regained the ascendant with 
startling rapidity. The change is doubtless to be 
ascribed chiefly to the general disgust excited by the 
way in which the Church had abused its power and 
its success. But something must be attributed to 
the character and situation of individuals. The man 
who bore the chief part in effecting this revolution 
was Philip the IV. of France, surnamed the Beauti- 
ful—a despot by position, a despot by temperament, 
stern, implacable, and unscrupulous, equally pre- 

ared for violence and for chicanery, and surrounded 
ty a devoted band of men of the sword, and of men 
of law. The fiercest and most high-minded of the 
Roman Pontiffs, while bestowing kingdoms, and 
citing great princes to his judgment-seat, was seized 
in his palace by armed men, and so foully outraged 
that he died mad with rage and terror. ‘ Thus,’ 
sang the great Florentine poet, ‘was Christ, in the 
person of his vicar, a second time seized by ruffians, 
a second time mocked, a second time drenched with 
the vinegar and the gall."* The seat of the Papal 
court was carried beyond the Alps, and the Bishops 
of Rome became dependents of France. Then came 
the great schism of the West. Two Popes, each 
with a doubtful title, made all Europe ring with their 
mutual invectives and anathemas. Rome cried out 





* Purgatorio, xx. 87. 
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against the corruptions of Avignon; and Avignon, 
with equal justice, recriminated on Rome. The 
plain Christian people, brought up in the belief that 
it was a sacred duty to be in communion with the 
Head of the Church, were unable to discover, amidst 
conflicting testimonies and conflicting arguments, to 
which of the two worthless priests who were cursing 
and reviling each other, the headship of the Chareh 
rightfully belonged. It was nearly at this junctur: 
that the voice of John Wickliffe began to make itselt 
heard. The public mind of England was secn 
stirred to its inmost depths; and the influence of 
the new doctrines was soon felt, even in the distant 
kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, ther 
had long been a predisposition to heresy. Mer- 
chants from the Lower Danube were often seen in 
the fairs of Prague; and the Lower Danube was 
peculiarly the seat of the Paulician theology. Th 
Church, torn by schism, and fiercely assailed 
once in England and in the German empire, was in 
a situation searcely less perilous than at the crisis 
which preceded the Albigensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power 
gave its strenuous support to the Chureh; and the 
Church made some show of reforming itself. Th 
council of Constance put an end to the schism. TT! 
whole Catholic world was again united under a sin- 
gle chief, and rules were laid down which seemed t 
make it improbable that the power of that chief 
would be grossly abused. The most distinguished 
teachers of the new doctrine were put to death. Th: 
English government put down the Lollards with 
merciless rigour; and, in the next generation, no 
trace of the second great revolt against the Papacy 
could be found, except among the rude populatien of 
the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by; and then began tli 
third and the most memorable struggle for spiritual 
freedom. The times were changed. The great re- 
mains of Athenian and Roman genius were studied 
by thousands. The Church had no longer a mono- 
poly of learning. The powers of the modern lan- 
guages had at length been developed. The inven- 
tion of printing had given new facilities to the inter- 
course of mind with mind. With such auspices 
commenced the great Reformation. 

We will attempt to lay before our readers, in a 
short compass, what appears to us to be the real his- 
tory of the contest, which began with the preaching of 
Luther against the Indulgences, and which may, in 
one sense, be said to have been terminated, a hundred 
and thirty years later, by the treaty of Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victory of 
Protestantism was rapid and decisive. The domi- 
nion of the Papacy was felt by the nations of Teu- 
tonic blood as the dominion of Italians, of foreigners. 
of men alien in language, manners, and intellectual 
constitution. The large jurisdiction exercised by the 


| spiritual tribunals of Rome seemed to be a degrading 


badge of servitude. The sums which, under a thou- 
sand pretexts, were exacted by a distant court, wert 
regarded both as a humiliating and as a ruinous tri- 
bute. The character of that court excited the scorn 
and disgust of a grave, earnest, sincere, and devout 
people. The new theology spread with a rapidity 
never known before. All ranks, all varieties of cha- 
racter, joined the ranks of the innovators. Sovereigns 
impatient to appropriate to themselves the preroga- 
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tives of the Pope—nobles desirous to share the plun- 
der of abbeys—suitors exasperated by the extortions 
of the Roman Camera—patriots impatient of a fo- 
reiga rule—good men seandalised by the corruptions 
of the Church—bad men desirous of the license in- 
separable from great moral revolutions—wise men 
eager in the pursuit of trathh—weak men allured by 
the giitter of novelty—all were found on one side. 
Alone among the northern nations, the Irish adhered 
to the ancient faith: and the cause of this seems to 
have been, that the national feeling which, in hap- 
pier countries, was directed against Rome, was in 
Ireland directed against England. In fifty years 
from the day on which Luther publicly renounced 
communion with the Church of Rome, and burned 
the bull of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg, Pro- 
testantism attained its highest aseendency—an as- 
cendency which it soon lost, and which it has never 
regained. Hundreds, who could well remember 
Brother Martin a devout Catholic, lived to see the 
revolution of which he was the chief author victo- 
rious in half the states of Europe. In England, 
Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the Palatinate, in several 
cantons of Switzerland, in the northern Netherlands, 
the Reformation had completely triumphed; and in 
all the other countries on this side of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, it seemed on the point of triumphing. 
But while this mighty work was proceeding in the 
north of Europe, a revolution of a very different kind 
had taken place in the south. The temper of Italy 
and Spain was widely different from that of Germany 
and England. As the national feeling of the Teu- 


tonic nations impelled them to throw off the Italian 
supremacy, so the national feeling of the [talians im- 
pelled them to resist any change which might deprive 
their country of the honour and advantage of being 
the seat of the government of the Universal Church. 
It was in Italy that the tributes were spent, of which 


complained. It was to 


foreign nations so bitterly 
in indulgences had been 


adorn Italy, that the traffic 
carried to that seandalous exeess which had roused 
the indignation of Luther. ‘There was among the 
Italians both much piety and much impiety; but, 
with very few exceptions, neither the piety nor the 
impiety took the turn of Protestantism. The reli- 
gious Italians desired a reform of morals and disci- 
pline, but not a reform of doctrine, and least of all a 
schism. The irreligious Italians simply disbelieved 
Christianity, without hating it. They looked at it 
as artists or as statesmen; and so looking at it, they 
liked it better in the established form than in any 
other. It was to them what the eld Pagan worship 
was to Trajan and Pliny. Neither the spirit of Sa- 
vanarola, nor that of Machiavelli, had any thing in 
common with that of the religious or political Pro- 
testants of the north. 

Spain again was, with*respect to the Catholic 
Church, in a situation very different from that of the 
Teutonic nations. Italy was, in fact, a part of the 
empire of Charles V.; and the court of Rome was, 
on many important oceasions, his tool. He had not, 
therefore, like the distant princes of the north, a strong 
selfish motive for attacking the Papacy. In fact, the 
very measures which provoked the Sovereign of 
“England to renounce all connexion with Rome, were 
dictated by the Sovereign of Spain. The feelings 
of the Spanish people concurred with the interest of 
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the Spanish government. The attachment of the 
| Castilian to the faith of his ancestors was peculiarly 
| Strong and ardent. With that faith were inseparably 
| bound up the institutions, the independence, and the 
glory of his country. Between the day when the 
last Gothic king was vanquished on the banks of the 
Xeres, and the day when Ferdinand and Isabella 
entered Granada in triumph, nearly eight hundred 
years had elapsed; and during those years the Spa- 
nish nation had been engaged in a desperate struggle 
against misbelievers. 'The Crusades had been mere- 
'ly an episode in the history of other nations. The 
| existence of Spain had been one long crusade. After 
fighting Mussulmans in the Old World, she began 
to fight heathens in the New. It was under the 
authority of a Papal bull that her children steered 
into unknown seas. It was under the standard of 
the cross that they marched fearlessly into the heart 
of great kingdoms. It was with the cry of ‘Saint 
James for Spain,’ that they charged armies which 
outnumbered them a hundredfold. And men said 
that the Saint had heard the call, and had himself, 
in arms, on a gray war-horse, led the onset before 
which the worshippers of false gods had given way. 
After the battle, every excess of rapacity or cruelt 
was sufficiently vindicated by the plea that the suf- 
ferers were unbaptised. Avarice stimulated zeal. 
Zeal consecrated avarice. Proselytes and gold- 
mines were sought with equal ardour. In the very 
year in which the Saxons, maddened by the exac- 
tions of Rome, broke loose from her yoke, the Spa- 
niards, under the authority of Rome, made themselves 
masters of the empire and of the treasures of Monte- 
zuma. Thus Catholicism, which, in the public 
mind of Northern Europe, was associated with spo- 
liation and oppression, was in the public mind of 
Spain associated with liberty, victory, dominion, 
wealth, and glory. 

It is not, therefore, strange that the effect of the 
great outbreak of Protestantism in one part of Chris- 
tendom should have been to produce an equally vio- 
lent outbreak of Catholic zeal in another. ‘T'wo re- 
formations were pushed on at once with equal energy 
and effect—a reformation of doctrine in the North— 
a reformation of manners and discipline in the South. 
In the course of a single generation, the whole spirit 
of the Church of Rome underwent a change. From 
the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded hermi- 
tage of the Appennines, the great revival was ever 
where felt and seen. All the institutions, anciently 
devised for the propagation and defence of the faith, 
were furbished up and made efficient. New engines 
of still more formidable power were constructed. 
Every where old religious communities were remo- 
delled, and new religious communities called into 
existence. Within a year after the death of Leo, the 
order of Camaldoli was purified. The Capuchins 
restored the old Franciscan discipline—the midnight 
prayer and the life of silence. ‘The Barnabites and 
the society of Somasca devoted themselves to the 
relief and education of the poor. To the Theatine 
order a still higher interest belongs. Its great object 
was the same with that of our early Methodists—to 
supply the deficiencies of the parochial clergy. The 
Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, 
gave every countenance to the good work. The 
members of the new brotherhood preached to great 

| multitudes in the streets and in the fields, prayed by 
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the beds of the sick, and administered the last sacra- { Poor, obscure, without a patron, without recommen- 


ments to the dying. Foremost among them in zeal 
and devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, afterwards 
Pope Paul the Fourth. In the convent of the Thea- 
tines at Venice, under the eye of Caraffa, a Spanish 
gentleman took up his abode, tended the poor in the 
hospitals, went about in rags, starved himself almost 
to death, and often sallied into the streets, mounted 
on stones, and, waving his hat to invite the passers- 
by, began to preach in a strange jargon of mingled 
Castilian and Tuscan. The Theatines were among 
the most zealous and rigid of men; but to this enthu- 
siastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax, and 
their movements sluggish; for his own mind, natu- 
rally passionate and imaginative, had passed through 
a training which had given to all its peculiarities a 
morbid intensity and energy. In his early life he 
had been the very prototype of the hero of Cervantes. 
The single study of the young Hidalgo had been 
chivalrous romance; and his existence had been one 
yorgeous day-dream of princesses rescued and infi- 
dels subdued. He had chosen a Duleinea, ‘no 
countess, no duchess’—these are his own words— 
*but one of far higher station;’ and he flattered him- 
self with the hope of laying at her feet the keys of 
Moorish castles and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic 
kings. In the midst of these visions of martial glory 
and prosperous love, a severe wound stretched him 
on a bed of sickness. His constitution was shat- 
tered, and he was doomed to be a cripple for life. 
The palm of strength, grace, and skill in knightly 
exercises, was no longer for him. He could no lon- 


ger hope to strike down gigantic soldans, or to find 


favour in the sight of beautiful women. A new vi- 
sion then arose in his mind, and mingled itself with 
his old delusions in a manner which, to most Eng- 
lishmen, must seem singular; but with those who 
know how close was the union between religion and 
chivalry in Spain, will be at no loss to understand. 
He would still be a soldier—he would still be a 
knight-errant; but the soldier and knight-errant of 
the spouse of Christ. He would smite the Great 
Red Dragon. He would be the champion of the 
Woman clothed with the Sun. He would break the 
charm under which false prophets held the souls of 
men in bondage. His restless spirit led him to the 
Syrian deserts, and to the chapel of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. ‘Thence he wandered back to the farthest west, 
and astonished the convents of Spain and th 
of France by his penances and vigils. 
lively imagination which had been em 
turing the tumult of unreal battles, : 
of unreal queens, now peopled his solitud 
saints and angels. The Holy Virgin desee: 
commune with him. He saw the Saviour fi 
face with the eye of flesh. Even those mysterirs of 
religion which are the hardest trial of faith, were in 
his case palpable to sight. It is diffieult to relate 
without a pitying smile, that, in the sacrifice of the 
mass, he saw transubstantiation take place; and 
that, as he stood praying on the steps of St. Dominic, 
he saw the Trinity in Unity, and wept aloud with 
joy and wonder. Such was the celebrated Ignatius 
Loyola, who, in the great Catholic reaction, bore the 
same share which Luther bore in the great Protes- 
tant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the 
enthusiastic Spaniard turned his fece towards Rome. 


dations, he entered the city where now two princely 
temples, rich with painting and many-coloured mar- 
ble, commemcrate his great services to the Church; 
where his form stands sculptured in massive silver; 
where his bones, enshrined amidst jewels, are placed 
beneath the altar of God. His activity and zeal bore 
down all opposition; and under his rule the order of 
Jesuits began to exist, and grew rapidly to the full 
measure of its gigantic powers. With what vehe- 
mence, with what policy, with what exact discipline, 
with what dauntless courage, with what self-denial, 
with what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a single 
end, with what unscrupulous laxity and versatility 
in the choice of means, the Jesuits fought the battle 
of their church, is written in every page of the an- 
nals of Europe during several generations. In the 
order of Jesus was concentrated the quintessence of 
the Catholic spirit; and the history of the order of 
Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 
That order posse ssed itself at once of all the strong- 
holds which command the public mind—of the pul- 
pit, of the press, of the confessional, of the academies. 
Wherever the Jesuit preached, the church was too 
smal! for the audience. The name of Jesuit on a 
title-page, secured the circulation of a book. It was 
in the ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the noble, 
and the beautiful, breathed the secret history of their 
lives. It was at the feet of the Jesuit that the youth 
of the higher and middle classes were brought up 
from the first radiments to the courses of rhetoric and 
philosophy. Literature and science, lately associated 
with infidelity or with heresy, now became the allies 
of orthodoxy. Dominant in the south of Europe, 
the great order soon went forth conquering and to 
conquer. In spite of oceans and deserts, of hunger 
and pestilence, of spies and penal laws, of dungeons 
and racks, of gibbets and quartering-blocks, Jesuits 
were to be found under every disguise, and in every 
country,—scholars, physicians, merchants, serving- 
men; in the hostile court of Sweden, in the old 
manor-houses of Cheshire, among the hovels of Con- 
naught; arguing, instructing, conseling, stealing 
away the hearts of the young, animating the courage 
of the timid, holding up the crucifix before the eyes 
of the dying. Nor was it less their office to plot 
against the thrones and lives of apostate kings, to 
spread evil rumours, to raise tumults, to inflame civil 
wers, to arm the hand of the assassin. Inflexible in 
nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they were 
equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of 
loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doc- 
trines of obedience and extreme doctrines of liberty 
—ihe right of rulers to misgovern the people, the 
right of every one of the people to plunge his knife 
in the heart of a bad ruler—were inculeated by the 
same man, according as he addressed himself to the 
subject of Philip or to the subject of Elizabeth.— 
Some deseribed these men as the most rigid, others 
as the most indulgent of spiritual directors. And 
both deseriptions were correct. The truly devout 
listened with awe to the high and saintly morality of 
the Jesuit. The gay cavalier who had run his rival 
through the body, the frail beauty who had forgotten 
her marriage-vow, found in the Jesuit an easy well- 
bred man of the world, tolerant of the little irregu- 
larities of people of fashion. The confessor was strict 
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or lax, according to the temper of the penitent. His 
first object was to drive no person out of the pale of 
the Church. Since there were bad people, it was 
better that they should be bad Catholics than bad 
Protestants. If a person was so unfortunate as to 
be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, that was no 
reason for making him a heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this 
strange activity. The Jesuits invaded all the coun- 
tries which the great maritime discoveries of the pre- 
ceding age had laid open to European enterprise. In 
the depths of the Peruvian mines, at the marts of the 
African slave-caravans, on the shores of the Spice 
Islands, in the observatories of China, they were to be 
found. They made converts in regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their coun- 
trymen to enter; and preached and disputed in 


tongues of which no other native of the West under- | 
| or the monuments of Sixtus V. with those of Leo X. 


stood a word. 

The spirit which appeared so eminently in this 
order, animated the whole Catholic world. The 
Court of Rome itself was purified. During the gene- 
ration which preceded the Reformation, that Court 
had been a seandal to the Christian name. 
nals are black with treason, murder, and incest.— 


Even its more respectable members were utterly unfit | 
| persecution, but by persecution of that sort which 


to be ministers of religion. They were men like 
Leo X.; men who, with the Latinity of the Augus- 
tan age, had acquired its atheistical and scoffing 
spirit. They regarded those Christian mysteries of 
which they were stewards, just as the Augur Cicero 
and the Pontifex Maximus Cesar regarded the Sibyl- 
line books and the pecking of the sacred chickens. 


Among themselves, they spoke of the Incarnation, 
the Eucharist, and the Trinity, in the same tone in 
which Cotta and Velleius talked of the oracle of 
Delphi, or of the voice of Faunus in the mountains. 
Their years glided by in a soft dream of sensual and 


intellectual voluptuousness. Choice cookery, deli- 
cious wines, lovely women, hounds, falcons, horses, 
newly-discovered manuscripts of the classics, son- 
nets, and burlesque romances in the sweetest Tus- 
can—just as licentious as a fine sense of the craceful 
would permit; plate from the hand of Benvenuto, 
designs for palaces by Michael Angelo, frescoes by 
Raphael, busts, mosaics, and gems just dug up from 
among the ruins of ancient temples and villas; these 
things were the delight and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the fine arts undoubtedly 
owe much to this not inelegant sloth. But when the 
great stirring of the mind of Europe began—when 
doctrine after doctrine was d—when nation 
after nation withdrew from communion with the suc- 
Peter, it was felt that the Church could 
not be safé ly confided to chiefs whose hichest pr \ise 
was, that they were good judges of Latin composi- 
tions, of paintings, and of statues, whose severest 
studies had a Pagan character, and who were sus- 
pected of laughing in secret at the sacraments which 
they administered, and of believing no more of the 
Gospel than of the Morgante Maggiore. Men of a 
very different class now rose to the direction of eccle- 
siastical affairs—men whose spirit resembled that of 
Dunstan and of Becket. The Roman Pontiffs ex- 
hibited in their own persons all the austerity of the 
' early anchorites of Syria. Paul IV. brought to the 
Papal throne the same fervent zeal which had carried 
him into the Theatine convent. 
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gorgeous vestments, wore day and night the hair- 
shirt of a simple friar; walked barefoot in the streets 
at the head of processions; found, even in the midst 
of his most pressing avocations, time for private 
prayer; often regretted that the public duties of his 
station were unfavourable to growth in holiness; and 
edified his flock by innumerable instances of humility, 
charity, and forgiveness of personal injuries: while, 
at the same time, he upheld the authority of his see, 
and the unadulterated doctrines of his church, with 
all the stubbornness and vehemence of Hildebrand. 
Gregory XIII. exerted himself not only to imitate 
but to surpass Pius in the severe virtues of his sacred 
profession. As was the head, such were the mem- 
The change in the spirit of the Catholic world 
may be traced in every walk of literature and of art. 
It will be at once perceived by every person who 
compares the poem of Tasso with that of Ariosto 


But it was not on moral influence alone that the 
Catholic Church relied. The civil sword in Spain 
and Italy was unsparingly employed in her support. 
The Inquisition was armed with new powers and 
inspired with a new energy. If Protestantism, or 
the semblance of Protestantism, showed itself in any 
quarter, it was instantly met, not by petty, teasing 


bows down and crushes all but a very few select 
spirits. Whoever was suspected of heresy, what- 
ever his rank, his learning, or his reputation, was to 
purge himself to the satisfaction of a severe and 
vigilant tribunal, or to die by fire. Heretical books 
were sought out and destroyed with the same un- 
sparing rigour. Works which were once in every 
house were so effectually suppressed, that no copy 
of them is now to be found in the most extensive 
libraries. One book in particular, entitled, * Of the 
benefits of the death of Christ,” had this fate. It 
was written in Tuscan, was many times reprinted, 
and was eagerly read in every part of Italy. But 
the inquisitors detected in it the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. They proscribed it; 
and it is now as utterly lost as the second decade of 
Livy. 

‘hus, while the Protestant reformation proceeded 
rapidly at one extremity of Europe, the Catholic re- 
vival went on as rapi dly at the other. About half a 
century after the great separation, there were through- 
out the north, Protestant governménts and Protestant 
nations. In the south were governments and nations 
actuated by the intense zeal for the ancient 
church. Between two hostile regions lay, 
geographically as well as morally, a great debateable 
land. In France, Belgium, Southern Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland, the contest was still undecided. 
The governments of those counties had not renounced 
their connexion with Rome; but the Protestants 
were numerous, powerful, bold, and active. In 
France, they formed a commonwealth within the 
realm, held fortresses, were able to bring great ar- 
mies into the field, and had treated with their sove- 
reign on terms of equality. In Poland, the king 
was stilla Catholic; but the Protestants had the 
upper hand in the Diet, filled the chief offices in the 
administration, and, in the large towns, took pos- 
session of the parish churches. ‘It appeared,’ says 
the papal nuncio, ‘that in Poland, Protestantism 
would completely supersede C atholicism.’ In Ba- 
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varia, the state of things was nearly the same. The | many men not inferior in sincerity, constancy, cou 
Protestants had a majority in the Assembly of the rage, and austerity of life, to the apostles of the 
States, and demanded from the duke concessions in Reformation. But, while danger had thus called 
favour of their religion, as the price of their subsi- forth in the bosom of the Church of Rome many of 
dies. In Transylvania, the House of Austria was the highest qualities of the Reformers, the Reformed 
unable to prevent the Diet from confiscating, by one Churches had contracted some of the corruptions 
sweeping decree, the estates of the church. In which had been justly censured in the Church of 
Austria Proper it was generally said that only one- Rome. They had become lukewarm and worldly. 
thirtieth part of the population could be counted on Their great old leaders had been borne to the grave, 
as good Catholics. In Belgium the adherents of | and had left no successors. Among the Protestant 
the new opinions were reckoned by hundreds of princes there was little or no hearty Protestant feeling. 
thousands. Elizabeth herself was a Protestant rather from policy 

The history of the two succeeding generations is than from firm conviction. James I., in order to effect 
the history of the great struggle between Protestant- his favourite object of marrying his son into one of 
ism possessed of the north of Europe, and Catholic- the great continental houses, was ready to make im- 
ism possessed of the south, for the doubtful territory mense concessions to Rome, and even to admit a 
All the weapons of carnal and modified primacy in the Pope. Henry IV, twice 
Both sides | abjured the reformed doctrines from interested mo- 
The Elector of Saxony—the natural head of 


4 


which lay between. 
of spiritual warfare were employed. 
may boast of great talents and of great virtues. Both tives. 
have to blush for many follies and crimes. At first, the Protestant party in Germany—submitted to be- 
the chances seemed to be decidedly in favour of | come, at the most important crisis of the struggle, a 
Protestantism; but the victory remained with the | tool in the hands of the Papists. Among the Catho- 
Church of Rome. On every point she was success- | lie sovereigns, on the other hand, we find a religious 
ful. If we overleap another half century, we find zeal often amounting to fanaticism. Philip II., was 
her victorious and dominant in France, Belgium, a Papist in a very different sense from that in which 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. | Elizabeth was a Protestant. Maximilian of Bava- 
Nor has Protestantism, in the course of two hundred ria, brought up under the teaching of the Jesuits, 
years, been able to re-conquer any portion of what it| was a fervent missionary wielding the powers of a 
then lost. prince. The Emperor Ferdinand II. deliberately 
It is, moreover, not to be dissembled that this put his throne to hazard over and over again, rather 
wonderful triumph of the Papacy is to be chiefly than make the smallest concession to the spirit of 
attributed, not to the force of arms, but to a great religious innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a 
reflux in public opinion. During the first half cen- crown which he might have preserved if he would 
tury after the commencement of the Reformation, have renounced the Catholic faith, In short, every 
the current of feeling, in the countries on this side | where on the Potestant side we see languor; every 
of the Alps and of the Pyrenees, ran impetuously | where on the Catholic side we see ardour and devo- 
towards the new doctrines. Then the tide turned, | tion. 
and rushed as fiercely in the opposite direction. Not only was there, at this time, a much more in- 
Neither during the one period, nor during the other, tense zeal among the Catholics than among the Pro- 
did much depend upon the event of battles or sieges. testants; but the whole zeal of the Catholics was 
The Protestant movement was hardly checked for directed against the Protestants, while almost the 
an instant by the defeat at Muhlenberg. ‘The Cath- whole zeal of the Protestants was directed against 
olic reaction went on at full speed in spite of the de- each other. Within the Catholic Church there were 
struction of the Armada. It is difficult to say whe- no serious disputes on points of doctrine. The deci- 
ther the violence of the first blow or of the recoi] was | sions of the Council of Trent were received ; and the 
the greater. Fifty years after the Lutheran separa- Jansenian controversy had not yet arisen. The 
tion, Catholicism could searcely maintain itself on whole forces of Rome was, therefore, effective for 
the shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred years the purpose of carrying on the war against the Re- 
after the separation, Protestantism could scarcely | formation. On the other hand, the force which 
maintain itself on the shores of the Baltic. The ought to have fought the battle of the Reformation 
causes of this memorable turn in human affairs well was exhausted in civil conflict. While Jesuit 
deserve to be investigated. preachers, Jesuit confessors, Jesuit — of 
The contest between the two parties bore some youth, overspread Europe, eager to expend every 
resemblance to the fencing-match in Shakspeare— faculty of their minds and every drop of their blood 
‘Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scuffling, they in the cause of their Church, Protestant doctors 
change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes.’ The were confuting, and Protestant rulers were punish- 
war between Luther and Leo was a war between ing sectaries who were just as good Protestants as 
firm faith and unbelief, between zeal and apathy, themselves: 
between energy and indolence, between seriousness |, Cumque superba foret Basy on spolianda tropais, 
and frivolity, between a pure morality and vice. Sella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos.’ 
Very different was the war which degenerate Pro- : 


testantism had to wage against regenerate Catholic- 
ism. To the debauchees, the poisoners, the atheists, the Lutherans. In i a Lutheran prince per- 


who had worn the tiara during the generation which secuted the Calvinists. In Sweden, every body 
preceded the Reformation, had succeeded Popes who objected to any of the articles of the Confession 
who, in religious fervour and severe sanctity of of Augsburg was banished. In Scotland, Melville 
manners, might bear a comparison with Cyprian or was disputing with other Protestants on questions 
The order of Jesuits alone could show of ecclesiastical government. In England, the jails 


In the Palatinate, a Calvanistic prince persecuted 


Ambrose. 
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were filled with men who, though zealous for the 
Reformation, did not exactly agree with the Court 
on all points of discipline and doctrine. Some were 


in ward for denying the tenet of reprobation; some enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses it. 


for not wearing surplices. The Irish people might 
at that time have been, in all probability, reclaimed 
from Popery, at the expense of half the zeal and ac- 
tivity which Whitgift employed in oppressing Pu- 
ritans, and Martin Maxpeolens in reviling bishops. 
As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great 
advantage over the Protestants, so had they also an 
infinitely superior organisation. In truth, Protes- 
tantism, for aggressive purposes, had no organisa- 
tion at all. The Reformed Churches were mere 
national Churches. The Church of England existed 
for England alone. It was an institution as purely 
local as the Court of Common Pleas, and was utterly 
without any machinery for foreign operations. The 
Church of Scotland, in the same manner, existed for 
Scotland alone. The operations of the Catholic 
Church, on the other hand, took in the whole world. 
Nobody at Lambeth, or at Edinburg, troubled him- 
self about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria. 
But at Rome, Cracow and Munich were objects of 
as much interest as the purlieus of St. John Lateran. 
Our island, the head of the Protestant interest, did 
not send out a Single missionary or a single instructor 
of youth to the scene of the great spiritual war. 
Not a single seminary was established here for the 
purpose of furnishing a supply of such persons to 
foreign countries. On the other hand, Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland were filled with able and ac- 
tive Catholic emissaries of Spanish or Italian birth ; 


and colleges for the instruction of the northern youth 


were founded at Rome. The spiritual force of Pro- 
testantism was a mere local militia, which micht be 
useful in case of an invasion, but could not be sent 
abroad, and could therefore make no conquests. 
Rome had such a local militia; but she had also a 
force disposable at a moment's notice for foreign ser- 
vice, however dangerous or disagreeable. If it was 
thought at head-quarters that a Jesuit at Palermo 
was qualified by his talents and character to with- 
stand the Reformers in Lithuania, the order was in- 
stantly given and instantly obeyed. In a month, 
the faithful servant of the Church was preaching, 
catechising, confessing, beyond the Niemen. 

It is impossible to deny that the polity of the 
Church of Rome is the very master-piece ot human 
wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a polity could, 
against such assaults, have borne up such doctrines. 
The experience of twelve hundred eventful years, the 
ingenuity and patient care of forty generations of 
statesmen, have improved it to such perfection, that, 
among the contrivances of political ability, it occu- 
pies the highest place. The stronger our conviction 
that reason and Scripture were decidedly on the side 
of Protestantism, the greater is the reluctont admira- 
tion with which we regard that system of tactics 
against which reason and Scripture were arrayed in 
vain. 

If we went at large into this most interesting sub- 
ject, we should fill volumes. We will, therefore, at 
— advert to only one important part of the po- 
iey of the Church of Rome. She thoroughly un- 

“derstands, what no other Church has ever understood, 
how to deal with enthusiasts. In some sects—per- 
tcularly in infant sects—enthusiasm is suffered to be 
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}rampant. In other sects—particularly in sects long 
/established and richly endowed—it is regarded with 


The Catholic Church neither submits to 
She con- 


aversion. 


siders it as a great moving force which in itself, like 
the muscular powers of a fine horse, is neither good 
nor evil, but which may be so directed as to produce 
great good or great evil ; and she assumes the direc- 
tion to herself. It would be absurd to run down a 
horse like a wolf. It would he still more absurd to 
let him-run wild, breaking fences and trampling 
down passengers. The ratioral course is to subju- 
gate his will, without impairing bis vigour—to teach 
him to obey the rein, and then to vrge him to full 
speed. When once he knows his master, he is valu- 
able in proportion to his strength and spirit. Just 
such has been the system of the Church of Rome 
with regard to enthusiasts. She knows that when 
religious feelings have obtained the complete empire 
of the mind, they impart a strange energy, that they 
raise men above the dominion of pain and pleasurs, 
that obloquy becomes glory, that death itself is con 
templated only as the beginning of a higher and hap 
pier life. She knows that a person in this state is 
no object of contempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, 
visionary, extravagant: but he will do and suffer 
things which it is for her interest that somebody 
should do and suffer, yet from which calm and sober 
minded men would shrink. She accordingly enlists 
him in her service, assigns to him some forlorn hope, 
in which intrepidity and impetuosity are more want- 
ed than judgment and self-command, and sends him 
forth with her benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not unfrequently happens that a 
tinker or coal-heaver hears a sermon, or falls in with 
a tract, which alarms him about the state of his soul. 
If he be a man of excitable nerves and strong imagi- 
nation, he thinks himself given over to the Evil 
Power. He doubts whether he has not committed 
the unpardonable sin. He imputes every wild fancy 
that springs up in his mind to the whisper of a fiend. 
His sleep is broken by dreams of the great judgment- 
seat, the open books, and the unquenchable fire. If, 
in order to escape from these vexing thoughts, he 
flies to amusement, or to licentious indulgence, the 
delusive relief only makes his misery darker and 
more hopeless. At length a turn takes place. He is 
reconciled to his offended Maker. ‘To borrow the 
fine imagery of one who had himself been thus tried, 
he emerges from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
from the dark land of gins and snares, of quagmires 
and precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous beasts. 
The sunshine is on his path. He ascends the De- 
lectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a 
distant view of the shining city which is the end of 
his pilgrimage. Then arises in his mind a natural, 
and surely not a censurable desire, to impart to others 
the thoughts of which his own heart is full—to warn 
the careless, to comfort those who are troubled in 
spirit. ‘The impulse which urges him to devote his 
whole life to the teaching of religion, is a strong 
passion in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his 
neighbours; and, if he be a man of strong parts, he 
often does so with great effect. He pleads as if he 
were pleading for his life, with tears, and pathetic 
gestures, and burning words; and he soon finds with 
delight, not perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy 
of human infirmity. that his rude eloquence rouses 
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and melts hearers who sleep very composedly while 
the rector preaches on the apostolic succession. Zeal | 
for God, love for his fellow-creatures, pleasure in the 
exercise of his newly discovered powers, impel him 
to become a preacher. He has no quarrel with the 
establishment, no objection to its formularies, its go- 
vernment, or its vestments. He would gladly be ad- | 
mitted among its humblest ministers. But, admitted 
or rejected, his vocation is determined. His orders 
have come down to him, not through a long and 
doubtful series of Arian and Papist bishops, but di- 
rect from on high. His commission is the same that 
on the Mountain of Ascension was given to the Ele- 
ven. Nor will he, for lack of human credentials, 
spare to deliver the glorious message with which he 
is charged by the true Head of the Church. For a 
man thus minded, there is within the pale of the es- 
tablishment no place. He has been at no college; 
he cannot construe a Greek author, nor write a Latin 
theme ; and he is told that, if he remains in the com- 
munion of the Church, he must do so as a hearer, 
and that, if he is resolved to be a teacher, he must 
begin by being a schismatic. His choice is soon 








made. He harangues on Tower Hill or in Smith- 
field. A congregation is formed. A license is ob- 
tained. A plain brick building, with a desk and 


benches, is run up, and named Ebenezer or Bethel. 
In a few weeks the Church has lost for ever a hun- 
dred families, not one of which entertained the least 
scruple about her articles, her liturgy, her govern- 
ment, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant 
enthusiast, whom the Anglican Church makes an 
enemy, and, whatever the polite and learned may 
think, a most dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church 
makes a champion. She bids him nurse his beard, 
covers him with a gown and hood of coarse dark 
stuff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends him forth 
to teach in her name. He costs her nothing. He 
takes not a ducat away from the revenues of her bene- 
ficed clergy. He lives by the alms of those who re- 
spect his spiritual character, and are grateful for his 
instructions. He préaches, not exactly in the style 
of Massillon, but in a way which moves the passions 
of uneducated hearers; and all his influence is em- 
ployed to strengthen the Church of which he is a 
minister. To that Church he becomes as strongly 
attached as any of the cardinals, whose scarlet car- 
riages and liveries crowd the entrance of the palace 
on the Quirinal. In this way the Church of Rome 
unites in herself all the strength of establishment, 
and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, she has all the 
energy of the voluntary system below. It would be 
easy to mention very recent instances in which the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands, estranged from her 
by the selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of the bene- 
ficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of 
the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her sys- 
tem. ‘To devout women she assigns spiritual fune- 
tions, dignities, and magistracies. In our country, 
if a noble lady is moved by more than ordinary zeal 
for the propagation of religion, the chance is, that 
though she may disapprove of no one doctrine or cere- 
mony of the Established Church, she will end by 
giving her name to a new schism. If a pious and 


benevolent woman enters the cells of a prison, to. 
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t unhappy and degraded of her own 
sex, she does so without any authority from the 
Church. No line of action is traced out for her; and 
it is well if the Ordinary does not complain of her 
intrusion, and if the Bishop does not shake his head 
at such irregular benevolence. At Rome, the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon would have a place in the calen- 
dar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress 
and first Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of 
the Jails. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to 
become the head of a formidable secession. Place 
John Wesley at Rome. He is certain to be the first 
General of a new society devoted to the interests and 
honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa in Lon- 
don. Her restless enthusiasm ferments into mad- 
ness, not untinctured with craft. She becomes the 
prophetess, the mother of the faithful, holds dispu- 
tations with the devil, issues sealed pardons to her 
adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna 
Southeote at Rome. She founds an order of bare- 
footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to 
suffer martyrdom for the Church :—a solemn service 
is consecrated to her memory—and her statue, placed 
over the holy water, strikes the eye of every stranger 
who enters St. Peter’s. 

We have dwelt long on this subject, because we 
believe, that of the many causes to which the Church 
of Rome owed her safety and her triumph at the close 
of the sixteenth century, the chief was the profound 
policy with which she used the fanaticism of such 
persons as St. Ignatius and St. Theresa. 

The Protestant party was now, indeed, vanquish- 
ed and humbled. In France, so strong had been the 
Catholic reaction, that Henry IV. found it necessary 
to choose between his religion and his crown. In 
spite of his clear hereditary right, in spite of his emi- 
nent personal qualities, he saw that, enless he re- 
conciled himself to the Church cf Rome, he could 
not count on the fidelity even of those gallant g:n- 
tlemen whose impetuous valour had turned the tide 
of battle at Ivry. In Belgium, Poland, and Southern 
Germany, Catholicism had obtained a complete as- 
The resistance of Bohemia was put down. 
The Palatinate was conquered. Upper and Lower 
Saxony were overflowed by Catholic invaders. The 
King cf Denmark stood forth as the Protector of the 
Reformed Churches; he was defeated, driven out of 
the Empire, and attacked in his own possessions. 
The armies of the House of Austria pressed on, sub- 
jugated Pomerania, and were stopped in their pro- 
gress only by the ramparts of Stralsund. 

And now again the tide turned. * ‘Two violent out- 
breaks of religious feeling in opposite directions had 
given a character to the history of a whole century. 
Protestantism had at first driven back Catholicism to 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. Catholicism had ral- 
lied, and had driven back Protestantism even to 
the German Ocean. Then the great southern re- 
action began to slacken, as the great northern move- 
ment had slackened before. The zeal of the 
Catholics had become cool; their union was dis- 
solved. The paroxysm of religious excitement was 
over on both sides. The one party had degen- 
erated as far from the spirit of Loyola, as the other 
from the spiritof Luther. During three generations, 
religion had been the mainspring of politics. The 
revolutions and civil wars of France, Scotland, Hol- 
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iand, Sweden, the long struggle between Philip and 
Elizabeth, the bloody competition for the Bohemian 
crown, all originated in theological disputes. 
great change now took place. ‘The contest which 
was raging in Germany lost its religious character. 
It was now, on the one side, less a contest for the 
spiritual ascendancy of the Church of Rome, than 
for the temporal ascendancy of the House of Austria. 
On the other, it was less a contest for the reforme#l 
doctrine than for national independence. Govern- 
ments began to form themselves into new combina- 
tions, in which community of political interest was 
far more regarded than community of religious be- 
lief. Even at Rome the progress of the Catholic 
arms was observed with very mixed feelings. ‘The 
Supreme Pontiff was a sovereign prince of the seeend 
rank, and was anxious about the balance of power, 
as well as about the propagation of truth. It was 
known that he dreaded the rise of a universal mon- 
archy even more than he desired the prosperity of the 
Universal Church. At length, a great event an- 
nounced to the world that the war of sects had 
ceased, and that the war of states had succeeded. A 
coalition, including Calvinists, Lutherans, and Ca- 
tholics, was formed against the House of Austria. 
At the head of that coalition were the first statesman 
and the first warrior of the age; the former a prince 
of the Catholic Church, distinguished by the vigour 
and success with which he had put down the Hugue- 
nots—the latter a Protestant king, who owed his 
throne to a revolution caused hy ) Pate of Popery. 
The alliance of Richelieu and Gustavus marks the 
time at which the great religious struggle terminated. 
The war which followed was a war for the equili- 
brium of Europe. When, at length the peace of 
Westphalia was concluded, it appeared that the 
Church of Rome remained in full possession of a 
vast dominion, which in the middle of the preceding 
century she seemed to be on the point of losing. No 
part of Europe remained Protestant, except that part 
which had become thoroughly Protestant before the 
generation which heard Luther preach had passed 
away. 

Since that time there has been no religious war 
between Catholics and Protestants as such. In the 
time of Cromwell, Protestant England was united 
with Catholic France, then governed by a priest, 
against Catholic Spain. William the Third, the 
eminently Protestant hero, was at the head of a coa- 
lition which ineluded many Catholic powers, and 
which was secretly favoured even by Rome, against 
the Catholic Louis. In the time of Anne, Protestant 
Engiand and Protestant Holland joined with Catho- 
lie Savoy and Catholic Portugal, for the purpose of 
transferring the crown of Spain from one bigoted 
Catholic to another. 

The geographical frontier between the two religions 
has continued to run almost precisely where it ran at 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War; nor has Protest- 
antism given any proofs of that ‘expansive power,’ 
which has been ascribed to it. But the Protestant 
boasts, and most justly, that wealth, civilisation, and 
intelligence have increased far more on the northern 
than on the southern side of the boundary; that 
countries so little favoured by nature as Scotland and 
Prussia, are now among the most flourishing and 
best governed portions of the world—while the mar- 
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| ble palaces of Genoa are deserted—while banditti 
infest the beautiful shores of Campania—while the 


But a fertile sea-coast of the Pontifical State is abandoned 


to¢ buffaloes and wild boars. It cannot be doubted, 
that since the sixteenth century the Protestant na- 
tions—fair allowance being made for physical disad- 
vantages—have made decidedly greater progress than 
their neighbours. The progress made by those na- 
tions in which Protestantism, though not finally sue- 
cessful, yet maintained a long struggle, and left per- 
| manent traces, has generally been considerable. But 
when we come to the Catholic Land, to the part of 
Europe in which the first spark of reformation was 
trodden out as soon as it appeared, and from which 
proceeded the impulse which drove Protestantism 
back, we find, at best, a very slow progress, and on 
the whole a retrogression. Compare Denmark and 
Portugal. When Luther began to pregch, the supe- 
riority of the Portuguese was unquestionable. At 
present, the superiority of the Danes is no less sc. 
Compare Edinburgh and Florence. Edinburgh has 
owed less to climate, to soil, and to the fostering care 
of rulers than any capital, Protestant or Catholic. 
In all these respects, Florence has been singularly 
happy. Yet whoever knows what Florence and 
Edinburgh were in the generation preceding the 
Reformation, and what they are now, wil] acknow- 
ledge that some great cause has, during the Jast three 
centuries, operated to raise one part of the European 
family, and to depress the other. Compare the his- 
tory of England and that of Spain during the last cen- 
|tury. In arms, arts, sciences, letters, commerce, 
| agriculture, the contrast is most striking. ‘The dis- 
' tinction is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. 
The colonies planted by England in America, have 
immeasurably outgrown in power those planted by 
Spain. Yet we have no reason to believe that, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Castilian 
was in any respect inferior to the Englishman. Our 
firm belief is, that the North owes its great civilisa- 
tion and prosperity chiefly to the moral effect of the 
Protestant Reformation; and that the decay of the 
Southern countries of Europe is to be mainly ascrib- 
ed to the great Catholic revival. 

About a handred years after the final settlement 
of the boundary line between Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism, began to appear the signs of the fourth 
great peril of the Church of Rome. The storm 
which was now rising against her, was of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those which had preceded it. Those 
who had formerly attacked her, had questioned only 
a part of her doctrines. A school was now growing 
up which rejected the whole. ‘The Albigenses, the 
Lollards, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, had a posi- 
tive religious system, and were strongly attached to 
it. ‘The creed of the new sectaries was altogether 
negative. They took one of their premises from the 
Protest»nts and one from the Catholics. From the 
former they borrowed the principle, that Catholicism 
was the only pure and genuine Christianity. With 
the latter, they held that some parts of the Catholic 
system were contrary to reason. ‘The conclusion 
was obvious. Two propositions, each of which se- 

arately is compatible with the most exalted piety, 
hiened when held in conjunction, the groundwork 
The doctrine of Bossuet, 


of a system of irreligion. 
that transubstantiation is affirmed in the Gospel, and 
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the doctrine of Tillotson, that transubstantiation is 
an absurdity, when put together, produced by logical 
necessity the inferences of Voltaire. . | 

Had the sect which was rising in Paris been a sect 


' 








of mere seoffers, it is very improbable that it would 
have leit decp trices of its existence in the institu- | 
tions and manners of Europe. Mere negation—mere | 


Epicurean iniidelity, as Lord Bacon most justly ob- | 
serves—has never disturbed the peace of the world. 
It furnishes no motive for action. It inspires no en- 
thusiasm. It has no missionaries, no crusaders, no 
martyrs. Ifthe Patriarch of the Holy Philosophical | 
Charch had contented himself with making jokes 
about Saul’s asses and David’s wives, and with cri- 
ticising the poetry of Ezekiel, in the same narrow | 
spirit in which he criticised that of Shakspeare, the 
Church would have had little to fear. But it is due} 
to him and to bis compeers to say, that the real se- 
eret of their strength lay in the truth which was | 
mingled with their errors, and in the generous enthu- | 
siasm which was hidden under their flippancy. | 
They were men who, with all their faults, moral and 
intellectual, sincerely and earnestly desired the im- 
provement of the condition of the human race—whose 
blood boiled at the sight of cruelty and injustice— 
who made manful war, with every faculty which 
they possessed, on what they considered as abuses 
who on many rnal occasions placed them- 
selves gallantly between the powerful and the op- 
pressed. While they assailed Christianity with a 
rancour and an unfairness disgraceful to men who 
called themselves philosophers, they yet had, in far 


greater meis than their opponents, that charity 
towards men of all classes and races which Christi-| 
inity enjoins. Religious persecution, judicial tor- 


ture, arbitrary imprisonment, the unnecessary multi- 
plication of capital punishments, the delay and chi- 
canery of tribunals, the exactions of farmers of the 
revenue, Slavery, the slave trade, were the constant 
subjects of their lively satire and eloquent disquisi- 
tions. When an innocent man was broken on the 
wheel at Toulouse—when a youth, guilty only of an 
indiseretion, was burned at Abbeville—whena brave 
offic-r, borne down by public injustice, was dragged, 
vith a gag in his mouth, todie on the Place de Gréve, 
1 voice instantly went forth from the banks of Lake 
Leman, which made itself heard from Moscow to 
Cadiz, and which sentenced the unjust judges to the 
contempt and detestation of all Europe. The really 
efficient weapons with which the philosophers as- 
sailed the evangelical taith were borrowed from the 
evangelical morality. The ethical and dogmatical 
parts of the Gospel were unhappily turned against 
each other. On the one side was a church boasting 
of the purity of a doctrine derived from the Apostles; 
but disgraced by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
by the murder of the best of kings, by the war of 
Cevennes, by the destruction of Port-Royal. On the | 
other side was a sect laughing at the Scriptures, 
shooting out the tongue at the sacraments, but ready | 
to encounter principalities and powers in the cause 
of justice, mercy, and toleration. 

Irreligion, accidentally associated with philan- 
thropy, triumphed for a time over religion accident- 
ally associated with political and social abuses. 
Every thing gave way to the zeal and activity of 
the new reformers. In France, every man dis- 
tinguished in letters was found in their ranks. 
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Every year gave birth to works, in which the funda- 
mental principles of the Church were attacked with 
argument, invective, and ridicule. The Church 
made no defence, except by acts of power. Cen- 
sures were pronounced—editions were seized—in- 
sults were offered to the remains of infidel writers ; 
but no Bossuet, no Pascal, came forth to encounter 
Voltaire. There appeared not a single defence of 
the Catholic doctrine which produced any consider- 
able effect, or which is now even remembered. A 
bloody and unsparing persecution, like that which 
put down the Albigenses, might have put down the 
philosophers. Buf*the time for De Montforts and 
Dominies had gone by. The panishments which 
the priests were still able to intliet, were sufficient to 
irritate, but not sufficient to destroy. The war was 
between power on the one side, and wit on the other; 
and the power was under far more restraint than the 
wit. Orthodoxy soon became a badge of ignorance 
and stupidity. It was as necessary to the character 
of an accomplished man that he should despise the 
religion of his country, as that he should know his 
letters. The new doctrines spread rapidly through 
Christendom. Paris was the capital of the whole 
continent. French was every where the language 
of polite circles. The literary glory of Italy and 
Spain had departed. ‘That of Germany had not yet 
dawned. The teachers of France were the teachers 
of Europe. ‘The Parisian opinions spread fast among 
the edueated classes beyond the Alps; nor could the 
vigilance of the Inquisition prevent the contraband 
importation of the new heresy into Castile and Por- 
tugal. Governments—even arbitrary governments 
—saw with pleasure the progress of this philosophy. 
Numerous reforms, generally laudable, sometimes 
hurried on without sufficient regard to time, to place, 
and to publie feeling, showed the extent of its in- 
fluence. The rulers of Prussia, of Russia, of Austria, 
and of many smaller states, were supposed to be 
among the initiated. 

The Church of Rome was still, in outward show, 
as stately and splendid as ever; but her foundation 
was undermined. No state had quitted her com- 
munion, or confiscated her revenues; but the reve- 
rence of the people was every where departing from 
her. 

The first great warning stroke was the fall of that 
society which, in the conflict with Protestantism, 
had saved the Catholie Church from destruction. 
The order of Jesus had never recovered from the in- 
jury received in the struggle with Port-Royal. It 
was now still more rudely assailed by the philoso- 
phers. Its spirit was broken; its reputation was 
tainted. Insulted by all the men of genius in 
Europe, condemned by the civil magistrate, feebly 
defended by the chiefs of the Hierarchy, it fell—and 
great was the fall of it. 

The movement went on with increasing speed. 
The first generation of the new sect passed away. 
The doctrines of Voltaire were inherited and exag- 
gerated by successors, who bore to him the same re- 
lation which the Anabaptists bore to Luther, or the 
Fifth-Monarchy men to Pym. At length the Revo- 
lution came. Down went the old Church of France, 
with all its pomp and wealth. Some of its priests 
purchased a maintenance by separating themselves 
from Rome, and by becoming the authors of a fresh 
schism, Some, rejoicing in the new license, flung 
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away their sacred vestments, proclaimed that their 
whole life had been an imposture, insulted and per- 
secuted the religion of which they had been minis- 
ters, and distinguished themselves even in the Jaco- 
bin Club and the Commune of Paris, by the excess 
of their impudence and ferocity. Others, more faith- 
ful to their principles, were butchered by scores with- 
out a trial, drowned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. 
Thousands fled from their country to take sanctuary 
under the shade of hostile altars. The churches 
were closed; the bells were silent; the shrines were 

lundered; the silver crucifixes were melted down. 
3uffoons, dressed in copes and surplices, came dan- 
cing the carmagnole even to the bar of the Conven- 
tion. The bust of Murat was substituted for the 
statues of the martyrs of Christianity. A prostitute, 
seated in state in the chancel of Notre Dame, re- 
ceived the adoration of thousands, who exclaimed 
that at length, for the first time, those ancient Gothic 
arches had resounded with the accents of truth. 
The new unbelief was as intolerant as the old super- 
stition. To show reverence for religion was to incur 
the suspicion of disaffection. It was not without 
imminent danger that the priest baptised the infant, 
joined the hands of lovers, or listened to the confes- 
sion of the dying. The absurd worship of the God- 
dess of Reason was, indeed, of short duration; but 
the deism ef Robespierre and Lepaux was not less 
hostile to the Catholic faith than the atheism of 
Clootz and Chaumette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Church confined to 
France. The revolutionary spirit, attacked by all 
Europe, beat all Europe back, became conqueror in 
its turn; and, not satisfied” with the Belgian cities 
and the rich domains of the spiritual electors, went 
raging over the Rhine and through the passes of the 
Alps. Throughout the whole of the great war against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spain had been the base of 
the Catholic operations. Spain was now the obse- 
quious vassal of the infidels. Italy was subjugated 
by them. ‘To her ancient principalities succeeded 
the Cisalpine republic, and the Ligurian republic, 
and the Parthenopean republic. The shrin» of Lo- 
retto was stripped of the treasures piled up by the 
devotion of six hundred years. The convents of 
Rome were pillaged. The trico'ored flag floated on 
the top of the Castle of St. Angelo. The successor 
of St. Peter was carried away captive by the un- 
believers. He died a prisoner in their hands; and 
even the honours of sepulture were long withheld 
from his remains. 

It is not strange that, in the year 1799, even saga- 
cious observers should have thought that, at length, 
the hour of the Church of Rome was come. An in- 
fidel power ascendant—the Pope dying in captivity 
—the most illustrious prelates of France living in a 
foreign country on Protestant alms—the noblest 
edifices which the munificence of former ages had 
consecrated to the worship of God, turned into tem- 
ples of Victory, or into banqueting-houses for politi- 
cal socities, or into Theophilanthropie chapels— 
such signs might well be supposed to indicate the 
approaching end of that long domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, 
the milk-white hind was still fated not to die. Even 
before the funeral rites had been performed over the 
ashes of Pius the Sixth, a creat reaction had com- 
meneced, which, after the lapse of more than forty | 
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years, appears to be still in progress. Anarchy had 
had its day. A new order of things rose out of the 
confusion—new dynasties, new laws, new titles; 
and amidst them emerged the ancient religion. The 
Arabs have a fable that the Great Pyramid was built 
by antediluvian kings, and alone, of all the works 
of men, bore the weight of the flood. Such as this 
was the fate of the Papacy. It had been buried 
under the great inundation; but its deep foundations 
had remained unshaken; and, when the waters 
abated, it appeared alone amidst the ruins of a world 
which had passed away. The republic of Holland 
was gone, and the empire of Germany, and the 
Great Council of Venice, and the old Helvetian 
League, and the House of Bourbon, and the parlia- 
ments and aristocracy of France. Europe was full 
of young creations—a French empire, a kingdom of 
Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine. Nor had the 
late events affected only territorial limits and politi- 
cal institutions. The distribution of property, the 
composition and spirit of society, had, through great 
part of Catholic Europe, undergone a complete 
change. But the unchangeable Church was still 
there. 

Some future historian, as able and temperate as 
Professor Ranke, will, we hope, trace the progress 
of the Catholic revival of the nineteenth century. 
We fee] that we are drawing too near our own time; 
and that, if we go on, we shall be in danger of say- 
ing much which may be supposed to indicate, and 
which will certainly excite, angry feelings. We 
will, therefore, make only one observation, which, 
in our opinion, is deserving of serious attention. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of the 
Church of Rome was constantly on the decline 
Unbelief made extensive conquests in all the Catho- 
lie countries of Europe, and in some countries 
obtained a complete ascendancy. The Papacy was 
at length brought so low as to be an object of deri- 
sion to infidels, and of pity rather than of hatred to 
Protestants. During the nineteenth century, this 
fallen Church has been gradually rising from her de- 
pressed state, and re-conquering her old dominion. 
No person who calmly reflects on what, within the 
last few years, has passed in Spain, in Italy, in Soath 
America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia, 
even in France, can doubt that her power aver the 
hearts and minds of men is now greater than it was 
when the * Encyclopedia’ and the ‘ Philosophical 
Dictionary’ appeared. It is surely remarkable, that 
neither the moral revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, nor the moral counter-revolution of the nine- 
teenth, should, in any pereeptible degree, have 
added to the domain of Protestantism. During the 
former period, whatever was lost to Catholicism was 
lost also to Christianity; during the latter, whatever 
ws regained by Christianity in Catholic countries, 
was regained also by Catholicism. We should 
naturally have expected that many minds, on the 
way from superstition to infidelity, or on the way 
back from infidelity to superstition, would have stop- 
ped at an intermediate point. Between the doctrines 
taught in the schools of the Jesuits, and those which 
were maintained at the little supper parties of the 
Baron Holbach, there is a vast interval, in which 
the human mind, it should seem, might find for 
itself some resting-place more satisfactory than 
either of the two extremes. And at the time of the 
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Reformation, millions found such a resting-place. 
Whole nations then renounced Popery without ceas- 
ing to believe in a first cause, in a future life, o in 
the Divine authority of Christianity. In the last cen- | 
tury, on the other hand, when a Catholic renounced | 
his belief in the real presence, it was a thousand to 
one that he renounced his belief in the Gospel too; 
and when the reaction took place, with belief in the 
Gospel came back belief in the real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these 
phenomena any general law; but we think it a most 
remarkable fact, that no Christian nation, which did 
not adopt the principles of the Reformation before the 
end of the sixteenth century, should ever have 
adopted them. Catholic communities have, since 
that time, become infidel and become Catholic again ; 
but none has become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of one of the most 
important portions of the history of mankind. Our 
readers will lave great reason to feel obliged to us 
if we have interested them sufficiently to induce them 
to peruse Professor Ranke’s book. We will only 
caution them against the French translation—a per- 
formance which, in our opinion, is just as discredit- 
able to the moral character of the person from whom 
it proceeds, as a false affidavit or a forged bill of ex- 
change would have been; and advise them to study 
either the original, or the English version in which 
the sense and spirit of the original are admirably 
preserve d. 


ODE TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON HIS RECENT 
RETREAT FROM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


** Wishing to conceal his 1ilness, the Duke rose to leave 
the house ; but had not taken many steps ere he dropped | 
his hat, which (not daring to stoop) he kicked before ee. 
hoping to escape observation.” 

**The thermometer ranged from 10 to 15 degrees be- | 
low the freezing point.’ 

‘* The Duke had come in an open carriage.”’ | 

** Valuable as the Duke’s life is to the country, it is 
yainful to think that he appears to take no more care of 


is health than a youth of eighteen.’’— 
Parers or THe Day 


Fie on thy proud and lion heart, 
So to neglect that weaker part, 
Thy mortal frame ! 
*Tis THAT on which we love to gaze— 
For THat we pray for length of days, 
Not for thy fame! 


For well we know—and so dost thou— 

The laurels round thine honour’d brow 
Will form a wreath 

In Glory’s temple, sculptured deep, 

When thou in quietude shalt sleep 
Reposed beneath. 


And Wellington, whom history’s page 
Will hand along from age to age 
Tue Peertess Peer, 
Is not the man we hope to greet 
At court, review, or crowded street, 
For many a year. 


THE PAPACY. 


Hero! thou know’st not how we prize 
That form, which, when it meets our eyes, 
Makes us rejoice 
To feel we have thee yet our duke; 
And, oh! believe this kind rebuke, 
A people’s voice. 


"Tis even so. From hall to cot, 
Where is it thou’rt remembered not, 
In festive scene, 
Through Britain's isle and distant lands, 
Where’er her wide-spread sway expands, 
And men convene? 


And more, far more, the British fair 

Repeat thy name, and breathe a prayer 
Heartfelt for thee. 

While the young mother o’er her son 

Dreams he may prove like Wellington. 


How proud is she! 


We're told the horse that bore thee through 
The bloody field of Waterloo, 
Was, from that day, 
At thy command, from labour freed 
To roam at large o’er park and mead 
At Strathfieldsaye. 


So like thyself, the generous act, 
We take the story as a fact, 
*T was nobly done. 
On Mount Saint Jean, *mid shot and shell, 
The gallant steed had borne thee well— 
His meed was won. 


And didst thou not in future days 
Upon that charger fondly gaze 

In calm retreat? 
Went not thy mandate forth that he 
*Mid plenty should for life run free, 
And evermore protected be 

From cold and heat? 


Though homely put, yet hear the truth,— 

What hadst thou felt had some hot youth 
Mounted that steed, 

And spurr’d him on o’er hill and dale, 

Till his sinewy limbs should quivering fail, 
And his red sides bleed ? 


Far more we grieve while we admire 
Thy patriot spirit’s unquench’d fire, 
Bright flashing still ; 
Yet steadfast as the beacon light, 
Firm as thou stood’st through many a fight, 
Thy watchword, * God defend the right!” 
Through wood and ill. 


Enough—God bless thee, gallant heart! 
Spare for our sakes thy mortal part! 

Long may’st thou live 
Thine honest, manly course to steer, 
Thy country’s pride for many a year! 
And if all rude our lay appear, 

Pr’ythee forgive! 

Fras-r’s Magazine. 


February 13, 1841. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
No. I. 


THERE are more extraordinary things in history 
than romance; and the history of British India is 
among the most extraordinary. If any great speaker 
in the British legislature had risen a hundred years 
ago, When some concern in the little ** company of 
British merchants trading to the East Indies’? was 
mentioned in its proceedings, (for it could scarcely 
have been suffered to occupy a debate,) and had pro- 
nounced that even the nabobship of Bengal would 
yet be a British province, we have not the slightest 
doubt that he would have been listened to with vast 
incredulity. But what would have been the ridicule 
of the wits of the honourable House, if he should 
have proceeded to declare that Bengal would not 
form the limit; that England would yet be the sove- 
reign of an Indian territory more than four times the 
size of Franee, more than seven times the size of the 
British isles, governing more thana hundred millions 
if subjects, and influencing a hundred millions more. 
The next wonder might be, that the British force in 
Hindostan would equal the whole army of France in 
the time of her most splendid and ambitious king, 
Louis XIV., a force of 300,000 men, and 1000 pieces 
of artillery in the field; completing this political and 
moral prophecy, by predicting that the whole would 
be accomplished in little more than a single gene- 
ration, 


It would have required the largest measure | 


of personal respect to make such a soothsayer listen- | 


ed to with patience. His views would be called 
dreams, his calculations repelled as the conjectures 
of a disordered faney—promises laughed at as the 
sport of a spirit willing to try the utmost extent to 
which public council could be deluded by the pas- 
sion for conquest, or the captivations of oratory. 

The country in which this vast establishment has 
been realised, is among the most magnificent in the 
world. From north to south, from the snowy pinna- 
cles of the great chain which rises between India and 
Tartary to the low and fertile provinces of the south, 
from the bold and rocky heights of the Malabar coast 
to the level shores of Coromandel, the land exhibits 
every noble and productive variety of landscape—the 
deep and luxuriant valley, the mountain crowned 
with forest, a vast central table-land, possessing al- 
most an European climate, and exhibiting the chief 
products of Europe between the tropics; a multitude 
of rivers, sufficient, even in that land of the sun, to 
fertilise the soil—a great peninsula, flanked on the 
east and west by two of the noblest streams in the 
world, the Indus and the Ganges; and with its sides, 
from Bombay to Cape Comorin, and from the Cape 
té Caleutta, washed by the ocean. 

The character of its people, at once festive and 
mysterious, exhibiting the most artless simplicity 
with the most subtle craft, and combining the rude- 
ness of peasant life with the most solemn and gor- 
geous superstitions, corresponds to the powerful 
lights and shadows of their climate. Its fields and 
forests possess the animals most remarkable for their 
strength, their sagacity, their courage, and their use ; 
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where splendour is studied alike in the magnificent 
and the minute;—temples and monuments, built by 
emperors, and worthy of imperial wealth, topped 
with domes covered with enamel and gold, and spark- 
ling in the sun; while below, walls covered with 
elaborate sculpture, formed of every marble, and in- 
laid with every gem, exhibit a taste which, however 
opposite to the classic severity of Europe, yet shows 
that the elements of beauty exist every where, that 
talent is confined to no one climate, and that the sense 
of beauty acts as vividly in the bosom of the untutor- 
ed Indian as in the accomplished science of Europe. 

The conquest of a country of such vast extent, di- 
versity, and power, by a little island at the distance 
of half the globe, has undoubtedly a right to excite 
feelings and enquiries superior to those with which 
we regard the routine of this world’s affairs. India 
for a thousand years, probably for more, had been the 
continual seat of governmental violence and popular 
suffering. Suecessions of local tyrants, crushed by 
some one greater tyrant, or absorbed into his empire, 
only to emerge, on its breaking up, like tigers from 
the fragments of their cage, and return with their try 
jaws, and hunger of blood, to a still more ferocious 
renewal of their oppression, covered the land with 
misery. Even this condition was not the worst, 
The land from which the local tyrants drained its 
life, drop by drop, was periodically stricken to the 
dust by the sudden and irresistible blow of invasion 
—the Persian poured in upon it from the west, the 
‘Tartar rushed down with his cavalry from the north, 
and the whole strength and spirit of the land, help- 
lessly buried under those barbarian multitudes, had 
scarcely revived, when a new influx of invasion bu- 
ried it in the dust again. Even the occasional splen- 
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| dours of her dynasties cost her dear; nothing could 


be more temporary; and with the passing away of 
each throne came civil slaughter. The country, like 
its own widows, shared the fate of the sovereign; and 
its wealth, its learning, and its prosperity were flung 
into the same conflagration which consumed the 
dynasty. 

Even its position, in the centre of the most fero- 
cious, war-loving and savage nations of Asia—the 
Persian continually looking from his barren and 
inountainous provinces, on the fertility of the * gold- 
en peninsula;” the Scythian of the desert, driven 
alike by hunger and rapine to make incursions, froma 
age to age, on the timid and unprepared Hindoo, in 
the midst of his treasures and his harvests; seemed 
to have laid it under a perpetual sentence of exposure 
and devastation, a continual anathema of nature 
against its peace; in the language of the Scriptures 
—a vineyard whose grapes bloomed only to catch the 
eye of the spoiler; with its fences broken down by the 
wild boar, the foot of the robber trampling on its 
beauty, and the snake and the tiger usurping the 
place of the lord of its vintage. 

There is no exaggeration in this course of cala- 


|mity, notwithstanding the casual pomp of isolated 
| regions of the great peninsula in other days, or the 


beneficial changes introduced by some of those vigo- 
rous and high-minded sovereigns, who from time to 
time start up in the most ruined countries. But what 


| must be the permanent character of Indian suffering, 


where the diadem was always won or lost by the 


the elephant, the lion, the tiger, and the horse. Even | sword ; where the sovereign lived in the midst of do- 
its architecture shares the general spirit of a land | mestic conspiracy, busied in its punishment, or made 
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restless and furious by its fears : and the people, | 
under the heaviest and haughtiest despotism, relaxed 

or violent only according to the indolence or passions 

of the ruler; where the throne was but a lion’s den, 

and the shiughter and plunder of the population was 

wholly regulated by the degree of satiety or hunger 

of the royal brute within. Yet it is in this country 

that the most powerful and comprehensive effort of 

restoration ever known in Asiatic annals has been 

made, and made by the presence of England. 

If this restoration had come from some neighbour- 
ing power, suddenly civilised, and dispensing its 
civilisation—if some Cyrus the younger had started 
up in Persia, cultivating the arts and morals of the 
west, and shedding them like the seeds of a rich 
harvest into the desolate soil beyond the Indus; we 
might have attributed the result to the natural course 
of things. But if the map of the world had been 
laid betore us, and we had been desired to point out 
there the probable protector, the sovereign, and finally 
the regenerator of India, England would be the last 
country to which we should have assigned this 
mighty operation. Who could rationally have 
looked to a company of merchants for almost un- 
limited conquest! ‘To a country the most habitually 
averse to war, for a course of triumphs extending 
through a hundred years? ‘Toa people wholly un- 
ambitious or aggressive, for the acquisition of a new 
empire; and to an island, then not containing six 
millions of people, and at a distance of ten thousand 
miles, for the possession, the defence, and the admi- 
nistration of an empire of a hundred millions of men. 

Is it that there is a moral law like the physical, 
that the balance shall be moved at the extremities ? 
that the restoration of the decayed forces of nations 
shall come, like the electric streams which rash from 
the poles, and expand in brillianey and power over 
the equator? that there is a constant providential 
provision for renewing the spirit of mankind, operat- 
ing at distances of time and space, on which none 
ean ealeulate until it exhibits itself to the senses—a 
mighty gulf-stream of influences and impressions, 
fheulties of renovation, and means of human good, 
constantly making its unseen but irresistible way 
across the great and troubled ocean of human things? 
Whether this principle be the true solution, or some 
still deeper and more beneficent instrumentality be 
in the councils of Providence, India and England 
unquestionably afford the most illustrious example 
of a joint purpose and mutual action for the noblest 
results in the history of the modern world. 

But we must come to Hastings. 

All princes are Adam, and _ therefore 
every man, at some time or other, has had a prince 
in his line. We are not surprised that the foolish 
grandfather of Warren Hastings should have at- 
tempted to trace the family name up to a Danish 
prince, who, however, in our days would be called a 
thief, and, if caught in his princely larcenies, would 
unquestionably have been hanged as a pirate. But 
common sense and Mr. Gleig are satisfied with trac- 
ing his origin back to his grandfather the rector of 
Daylesford. On this poor benifice the incumbent 
seems to have lived, according to the usual manner 
of the country clergy, with great propriety, and a 
little above starving. He married, poor as he was, 
and usluckily chose a partner as poor as himself. 
Of this marriage came two sons, the elder of whom, | 


sons of 
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named Howard, obtained a place in the customs. Of 
him little further is known, than that he lived de- 
cently and so died. - Of the other the wonder is how 
he lived at all. This seapegrace married at fifteen, 
the daughter of a small proprietor of the name ot 
Warren. Their lives were probably as miserable as 
their marriage was imprudent. How he died seems 
as much a matter of mystery as how he lived; at 
east his celebrated descendant could never be per- 
suaded to speak upon the subject; and all that could 
be learned of him was, that in process of time he ob- 
tained orders, went to the West Indies as a clergy- 
man, and there terminated his career—we hope, by 
the course cf nature! 

Even the best of the family was unlucky; for 
the rector of Daylesford getting into a lawsuit tor 
his tithes with the squire of his parish, who had (we 
presume) endeavoured to cheat him, was utterly 
ruined by the law « xpenses. 

Warren Hastings was the only son and second 
child of the second brother. His mother died a few 
days after his birth, which had occurred December 
6, 1732. The widower soon consoled himself, but 
in a manner not remarkable for its romance, his next 
choice being a butcher's daughter. 

Yet as every parish of England has been in pos- 
session of some great baronial family at some time 
or other, (every acre of the country having been con- 
fiseated by the sword, and having its Norman tyrant 
trampling the serfs by the right of the stronger,) the 
records of the Tower of London make mention of the 
holding of the “manor of Daylesford” by Milo d 
Hastings in the time of Edward I. From this stock 
were fixed grafts on the Pembrokes, Abergavennys, 
and even the Plantagenets; and though the earldom, 
the barony, and apparently every acre and every 
shilling gradually passed away, yet the blood was 
there still. The “Hastingses were noble’—a re- 
flection which must have been a prodigious comfort 
to a family struggling with famine. 

With the estate that supported it, the manor-housé 
naturally fell to pieces, and the Hastingses at length 
transferred themselves from their delapidated walls 
and fireless hearth to Yelford, in Oxfordshire. Her 
another of the family, who appeared to have pre- 
served his estate in the general wreck, felt the gene- 
ral destiny. Plunging into the Civil Wars, and 
taking the side of the unlucky Charles L., he lost 
every thing but the property of Yelford, which he 
would have lost too, except for the dexterous mea- 
sure of making it over to the Speaker Lenthall—a 
contrivance not easily comprehended between this 
most gallant of Cavaliers, and the rankest of Round- 
he ads! 

From those times the family never recovered. Thi 
Daylesford estate, grievously reduced, was. still 
theirs; and the manor-house, which was all but a 
ruin, gave them all but ashelter. Yet even those 
went at last. They were sold in 1715, to a man 
who had evidently employed bis time better than in 
thinking of his high blood, and boasting in the midst 
of beegary, one Knight, a merchant of London. The 
rector of Daylesford, utterly ruined by his lawsuit, 
was glad to get the curacy of Churchill, where he 
took his orphan grandchild, and put him to school. 

Warren Hastings, even at that age, exhibited 
some traits of the superiority of mind by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. ‘ Wonderful chil- 
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dren” are common, and commonly spoiled into very 
trifling men. But, as Hastings was then too poor 
to be spoiled by any body, Nature was fortunately 
left to take her own way. There is a small stream, 
running along the foot of the hill, on which the vil- 
lage of Churchill stands; and Hastings, in the de- 
cline of life, told a friend—*'To lie on the margin of 
that stream and muse, was one of my favourite 
recreations; and there, one bright suimmer’s day, 
when I was searcely seven years old, | well remem- 
ber that I formed the determination fo purchase back 
Daylesford. 1 was then literally dependent on those 
whose condition searcely raised them above the 
pressure of absolute want; yet, somehow or other, 
the child’s dream, as it did not appear unreasonable 
at the moment, So in after years it never faded away. 
Heaven knows, there were periods in my career, 
when, to accomplish that, or any other object of 
honeurable ambition, seemed to be impossible; but 
| have lived to accomplish it, and though, perhaps, 
few public men have had more right than I to com- 
plain of the world’s usage, I can never express sufli- 
cient gratitude to the Providence which permits me 
to pass the evening of a long, and I trust not an use- 
less life, amid scenes that are endeared to me by so 
many personal, as well as traditional, associations.” 

Hastings began his trials early. In the year 1740, 
when he was eight years old, he was put by his uncle 
Howard to a school at Newington Butts, where he 
was half starved; a Spartan discipline, to which, in 
after life, he constantly attributed his feebleness of 
frame and deficiency of stature. In two years after, 
however, he was transferred to Westminster. His 
star now began to brighten; he laboured hard, and, 
in 1747, was elected on the foundation, at the head 
of all his competitors —a triumph commemorated, 
according to custom, in gilt letters on the wall of the 
dormitory, where it is still to be seen. 

Another change now occurred. ‘The death of his 
uncle Howard bequeathed him to the care of a Mr. 
Chiswick, a distant relation of the family, who pro- 
posed to send him to India. ‘This destination was 
generously opposed by Dr. Nicholls, the head mas- 
ter; Hastings having now been king’s scholar three 
years, and high hopes being entertained of his sue- 
cess at the university. 

* What!” said the Doctor, ** Lose Warren Hast- 
ings—lose the best scholar of his year! That will 
never do at all. If the want of means to keep him 
here, ay, and at college too, be the only hinder 
ance, we can easily remove that. He shall go on 
with his education at my charge; I cannot afford 
to lose the reputation which I am sure to obtain 
through him.” But this proposal fortunately was 
not acceded to. Chiswick was an East India Di- 
rector; he gave the boy a writership, and in the 
month of January, 1750, Warren Hastings set sail 
on board the London East Indiaman for Calcutta. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of the condition 
of India at the time of Hastings’ arrival. We con- 
fine ourselves to his personal memoir. After re- 
inaining two years in Calcutta, where he was em- 
ployed as an assistant in the Secretary’s Office, he 
was removed to the Factory at Cossimbazar, in 
which he remained for two years more, occupied 
in mere matters of detail. In 1755, he was ap- 
pointed to the council of the Factory, an office stll 
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sufficiently humble, but which added something to 
his rank and to his income. 

But greater events were now ripening. In 1756, 
Afaverdi Cawn, nabob of Bengal, an old man, and 
a friend to the Enelish, died, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, Suraj Ud Dowlah, a man of pro- 
fligate habits, of violent passions, and of notorious 
hatred to the English and all belonging to them. 
They soon had cause to trémble. 

The new nabob immediately collected a power- 
ful foree, and bore down upon the factory. He 
swept every thing before him. Cossimbazar, and 
all its clerks, was taken at once; and, among the 
rest, Hastings was sent a prisoner to Moorsheda- 
bad, the nabob’s capital. They were, however, 
not unkindly treated. Calcutta was next attacked: 
and, after the flight of the principal merchants, was 
taken, with Mr. Holwell, the deputy governor—a 
misfortune which gave rise to the memorable and 
atrocious catastrophe of the Black Hole. 

Mill, the historian of the Company, a singularly 
ill chosen chronicler of its fame—for he is at once 
among the dreariest and the most bitter of Liberals 
—implies, that the garrison deserved their fate for 
having such an abominable little dungeon as the 
Black Hole among them. Yet it might have oc- 
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curred to any one but such a historian, that the 
dungeon which might be a very proper place for 
half-a-dozen culprits, might be the reverse of pro- 
per for one hundred and twenty people. The mur- 
ders of this terrible night, however, brought down 
the rapid and consummate vengeance which was 
their due—they hurled the sanguinary villaia who 


had caused them from his throne; and, if they 
could have been atoned, were atoned by his blood, 
and the final fall of his dynasty. 

Yet the general calamity was serviceable to the 
individual. *‘* Mr. Drake,” (the governor, and one 
of the fugitives from Caleutta,) says Hastings, 
“and his council wrote to me from Fulta, the 
place of their refuge, near the mouth of the Hoog- 
ly, desiring me to send them intelligence from 
Moorshedabad ; and to that correspondence I owe 
my first consequence in the service.” 

On this occasion, Hastings, though still a very 
young man, under the agitation of being in the 
hands of a sanguinary tyrant, and unaccustomed 
to “business of this order,’”’? gave a remarkable 
proof of that decision and sagacity which were yet 
to raise him to such memorable distinction. 

When Fort William was taken, the governor, 
with a number of European and native inhabi- 
tants, flying from the fort when it was no longer 
considered secure, had taken shelter in Fulta, an 
island of the Hoogly, where, however, they were 
in immediate peril of being starved. In this emer- 
gency they adopted the idea, worthy of their for 
mer pusillanimity, of throwing themselves on the 
clemency of the conqueror; and a letter was writ- 
ten to that effect, to be forwarded through the 
Dutch authorities atChinsura. But the Dutchmen, 
with a beggarly caution, worthy of the slaves of 
Mammon that they were, determined to have no- 
thing to do with the letter; but, rather than run the 
chance of offending the nabob, let the unfortu 
nate Englishmen starve. On this repulse, it was 
sent to Hastings, with orders to get it translated 
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into Persian, and have it laid before Suraj Ud | 
Dowlah. 

Hastings boldly took it upon his own responsi- 
bility to keep back this letter. He was at the foun- 
tain-head,and he had just discovered that the nabob 
was involved in difficulties which might save the 
necessity of British humiliation. A rival chieftain 
had started up, who had obtained from Delhi the 
nomination of the nabobship of Bengal. This rival 
was coming, at the head of an army, to make good 
his title; there was also a conspiracy in the capital, 
where a powerful chieftain had been thrown into 
prison for remonstrating against 2 measure of ex 
action from the merchants: an act of tyranny so 
unpopular as to be made the pretext for direct re 
bellion. The commander-in-chief of the army, the 
well-known Jaffier Ali Cawn. who had been sent 
forward at the head of t! troops to meet the ene 
my, had suddenly returned, and haughtily declared, 
that neither he nor his fellow-chieftain would draw 
a sword until their “imprisoned brother’ was set 
at liberty. The next news was, that the Mogul 
emperor himself was in the field: and next, and 
worst of all, that the Mahrattas were in motion, and 
ready, like a herd of tigers, to rush upon Bengal 

But diplomacy has its times, as well as other 
things : and the fugitives on the little barren island 
in the Hoogly, were in too much terror of famine 
to wait for the circuitous operations of ambassador 
ship. They wrote a more pressing order to Hast 
ings; yet circumstances now seemed to him so 
much more favourable to the English, that he he 
sitated to place them in the position of supplicants. 
At last, he found the opportunity which he desir 
ed, and the result was, that he gained his objects; 
—a bazar was opened, by which the wants of the 
English were supplied; and all this was so ably 
managed, that their necessities were comparatively 
unknown, necessities of which the savage nature 
of the nabob would have undoubtedly availed it 
self, to the utmost extent of tyranny. 

sut the affairs of Calcutta soon assumed a larger 
shape; some dawning visions of those influen 
ces which were afterwards to form themselves into 
the substantial supremacy of England, began to 
rise before the eye of the little settlement, and the 
heads of the factory involved themselves in the 
fates of kingdoms. This has been charged on the 
British as avarice or ambition. It was neither: it 
The thrones of the provincial 
governors were all usurpations; all among them 
was force or fraud. Where violence could not be 
used, their only alternative was intrigue ; where in 
trigue was ineffectual, violence was instantly 
adopted. In this state of the general shipwreck of 
all faith, the English, tossed on the common surge, 
were forced to lay hold of the first plank that they 
could. The Nabobof Bengal a third time advanced 
with his army to Calcutta, and the last resources of 
the settlement were exhausted in preparing for a 
struggle which threatened to be final. Even the 
lion heart of Clive, as he marched from the gates 
with his little force, acknowledged the tremendous 
inequality with which he was about to engage. At 
this important moment, Meer Jaffier recommenced 
an interrupted negotiation to desert from the nabob 
on the day of battle, on condition that the English 


was se/f-preservation. 
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would place him on the throne. Clive instantly 
marched on, found the nabob’s army drawn up in 
force nearly ten times his own, first startled them 
by a eannonade, and then charging threw them 
into confusion, and was master of the field! Thus 
was fought the memorable battle of Plassey, the 
laving of the first stone of the Anglo-Indian em 
pire! The fall of the nabob’s capital was the first 
consequence ; the flight, capture, and death of the 
tyrant, the second; Meer Jaffier was raised to the 
throne, and his gratitude, his policy, or his fears, 
heaped princely benefactions on those who bad 

Vast sums in jewels and gold 
were given to Clive, and the heads of the settle 
ment; and an independent territory was assigned 
to the government of Fort William. A resident 
agent was now appointed to act at the court of the 
new nabob, and the English were declared, by a 
formal decree, the most favoured nation. 

While the sword was thus all-powerful, and 
Clive was master of the destinies of India, the civil 
talents of Hastings were probably but little —— 
ed. But in this interval he took that step, which, 
in general, so deeply affects the colour of life for 
good or evil. In 1756 he married. The lady was 
the widow of a Captain Campbell, with whom 
his acquaintance had commenced during the resi 
dence of the fugitives in the island of Fulta. But 
she unhappily died within two years, leaving two 
children, who followed her in early life. An event 
of this kind, naturally distressing, was peculiarly 
unfortunate for Hastings; for it left him at liberty 
to contract a second marriage, under circumstances 
which, whatever may be thought of them by his 
biographer or by the world, appear to us to have 
constituted the crime, and to have accounted for 
the calamities, which for so many years oversha 
dowed the course of this extraordinary mind. 

The post of resident at the court of the new Na- 
bob of Bengal having become one of high importance, 
it was an honourable distinetion to the talents of so 
young a man as Hastings then was, to be appointed 
to the office, and to have the appointment sanctioned 
by so distinguished an authority as Clive. The dif- 
ficulties of the situation were peculiarly trying. It 
was found that the new nabob, in the excess of his 
ambition or his alarm, had promised more than he 
could perform; that he had found the treasury nearly 
drained by the extravagance of his predecessor; and 
that the stipulated subsidies could not be discharged, 
except by the exercise of strong measures on his peo- 
ple. To obtain money from an Indian government, 
is always a dificult operation; but at this period, 
while the country was exhausted by war, while the 
power of the English was new, while the native chief- 
tains were either contemptuous or distrustful of the 
strangers; the agent who was to unite conciliation 
with collection, had a task in which it was scarcely 
possible to succeed. Yet such were the talents of 
Hastings, that immersed as he was in a flood of chi- 
cane, with snares laid for him at every step, and with 
the practised and perpetual artifice of the Asiatic act- 
ing against the plainness and inexperience of the En- 
glishman, he in a considerable degree accomplished 
his object. 

But there was one matter in which he rendered a 
still more decisive service. Having ascertained that 
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the document by which the independent territory had | free from duties under its own flag. 


Hastings saw 


been given to the presidency of Fort William was | that this privilege was employed to cover private 


rendered valueless by some important omissions, and | trading to a scandalous extent. 


communicating this discovery to the council, he was 
directed to employ himself in rectifying the title; 
and he finally, though with no slight delay and diffi- 
culty, obtained from the Government of the nabob a 
new document, conferring the sovereignty of the 


His letter was to 
the governor. 

“Sir,—I beg leave to lay before you a grievance 
which calls loudly for redress, and will, unless duly 
attended to, render ineffectual any endeavours to 
create a firm or lasting harmony between the Nabob 


twenty-four Pergunnaghs on the Company for ever. | or the Company; I mean the oppressions committed 
At the close of this labour, he had the satisfaction | under the sanction of the English name, and through 


of receiving a testimonial from the haughty but high- | the want of spirit 


minded Clive, containing the following words :—— 
“Tam very sensible of the pains you have taken, 
and shall not fail in acquainting the Company, by 


the first opportunity, how much you have contri-| 


buted to bring that important matter to so happy an 
issue. 

In 1760, Clive sailed for England. The master 
mind was now gone, and its place was successively 
occupied by Holwell and Vansittart, two individuals 


wholly inadequate to fill up the vacancy left by a| 


man of conduct, courage, and genius. 
A long train of those atrocious treacheries which 


form the history of Asiatic thrones, plunged the pro- | 


vince into confusion. The nabob was dethroned ; his 
son-in-law, who had conspired against him, was ele- 
vated in his place; the conspirator made war upon 
the English; the English overthrew him; the Mo- 


gul was in the field; the Mahrattas were let loose; | 


and all was convulsion and chaos. 


A letter from | 


Hastings at this time, gives a strongly contemptuous | 


view of Indian principle :— 


“T have too frequently had cecasion,” says he, | 


“to bewail the opportunities which have been lost, 
of putting a final stop to the troubles which have so 
long distressed these provinces, by the indolence and 
irresolution of the two nabobs, and the knavery and 
intrigues of their ministers. ‘The revenues of their 
country have been dissipated in idle schemes of lux- 
ury and ill-timed vanity, misspent on useless alli- 
ances, and so seantily and uselessly employed on the 


expenses of the war, that the sepoys are starving, | 


and discontented with the service; the country is 
left a prey to every invader, and the enemy, after con- 
tinual losses and repeated disappointments, are more 
powerful than ever. I need not observe how small 
a part of the province of Bahar is in the nabob’s pos- 
session. Private intrigues have been forming in the 
city; and, in a word, we may expect, in the next 
campaign, to see the whole country become a scene 
of war. The earliest and most vigorous measures 
are therefore required, to obviate the impending dan- 
gers.”” 

Hastings still advanced in the service. His abili- 
ties had become known as the difficulties of his situa- 
tion increased ; and he was now appointed a member 
of the Supreme Council. The times were growing 
cloudier than ever. The new naboh, Cossim, was 
evidently preparing for war; and Hastings was sent 
to his court to ascertain his projects, and to give in- 
formation from the fountain-head. Escorted by a 
small guard of sepoys, he set out from Caleutta in 
April, 1762. An extract from one of his despatches 
to Fort William, (written on the road,) will show 


with what a vigilant eye and ready spirit of remon- 
strance he could detect and expose abuses against the | 


fair dealing of his countrymen. It had been stipu- 


in the nabob’s subjects to oppose 
}them. ‘This evil, | am well assured, is not confined 
| to our dependents alone, but is practised all over the 
| country, by people falsely assuming the habits of our 
sepoys. I have been surprised to meet with several 
English flags flying in places where I have passed, 
and on the river I do not believe that I passed a boat 
without one; but by whatever title they have been 
| assumed, (for I could trust enly to the information 
of my eyes, without stopping to ask questions,) I 
am sure their frequency can bode no good to the na- 
| bob’s revenues, to the quiet of the country, or the 
honour of our nation. 

**A party of sepoys, who were on the march be- 
fore us, afforded us sufficient proofs of the rapacious 
and insolent spirit of those people when they are left 
to their own direction. Many complaints were made 
against them on the road, and most of the petty towns 
were deserted on our approach, and the shops shut 
up, from apprehension of the same treatment from 
us. 

His negotiations at the court of Moorshedabad 
failed, through the rebellious resistance of the Coun- 
cil to their unpopular and feeble governor. Whether 
from circumstances connected with this failure, from 
ill-health, or from weariness of his situation, we are 
not told; but in November, 1764, Hastings resioned 
his seat at the Council, and, along with Mr. Vansit- 
tart, returned to England ;—a striking contrast to the 
usual return of the British officials; for, after fifteen 


years’ service, he came back—a poor man. 
It was honourable to the character of Hastings, 
that throughout his whole career money seemed a 


secondary object. ‘The custom of presents is Orien- 
tal; but it is obvious that no custom might more 
easily degenerate into bribery on the largest scale. 
The presents given to the other principal servants of 
the Company, were frequently munificent, and were 
frequently made the subject of public animadversion. 
But there appears no evidence whatever, that Has- 
tings had stained his hands with these insidious gifts, 
or had ever received any thing beyond a robe, or 
some of those simple marks of honour, which it 
would be an affront to the Indian sovereigns to re- 
fuse. He consequently came to England in cireum- 
stances altogether inferior to the generation which 
had then begun to overflow the mother country with 
the wealth of the Eastern treasuries. It is true that 
he had made some money in Bengal, for his emolu- 
ments were considerable, and his habits were inex- 
pensive; but he always declared in after life, that 
even of this he had brought but a small portion home, 
the greater part having been left behind, probably 
under the temptation of the high interest given at the 
time, and being lost by a bankruptcy. 

A letter from India, dated November, 1768, says, 
“T hope our friend Hastings will, before this, have, 


lated with the nabob, that the British trade should be | by the interest of his friends, secured an appoint- 
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ment in the service. He has managed his cards very | of emolument; that, like other men of genius, he had 
ill; and between you and me, I never saw such con- | the consciousness of his capability of making a name; 
fused accounts as he left behind him.” | that dreams of distinction, however undefined, were 
Still, we are not to regard him as altogether desti- | rising before his powerful and contemplative eye ; 
tute; for in 1764, he made a present of a thousand | and that the individual who, in infancy and orphan- 
pounds to his sister, (married toa Mr. Woodman, who | age, could proudly look forward into futurity far 
afterwards became steward to the Earl of Bridge- enough to think of reinstating the fallen honours of 
water,) and settled two hundred a year on his aunt. his ancestry—the schoolboy who could resolve to 
His generosity was peculiarly shown in the latter |“ repurchase Daylesford,”—was not without those 
instance; by his continuing to pay the annuity in throbbings of heart and ardours of spirit, which visit 
full, though, from his Indian failure, he was actually men destined for renown, when he saw himself 
obliged to borrow money for the payment. suddenly placed on the first step to supremacy in 
It has been reported, that having at this period India. 
made a strong effort to return to India, and, being On the 23d of March, he embarked at Dover, on 
unsuccessful, he tried to live by literature. We ad- board the Duke of Grafton. His last note was ad- 
mit, that no exertion could be more honourable to an | dressed to Woodman and his wife. It is natural and 
accomplished mind, or more natural to a powerful | kind. 
one; yet we have not the slightest evidence on the ** My dear Brother and Sister—I am arrived safe. 
subject. It has farther been stated by some of the | The pilot is just leaving us, and this is the last op- 
public journals of later years, that he submitted a | portunity I shall have to write to you from this part 
roposition for establishing a professorship of the | of the world. A good — less confusion and 
Scien language at Oxford, with a view to his be- | difficulty than I expected, a fair wind and most plea- 
coming the professor in the first instance; but this | sant weather, are fine omens of a pleasant and pros- 
his biographer distinctly denies. Hastings did, in- | perous voyage. 
deed, propose a professorship, but it was in some| ‘Give my love to my dear Tom, my aunt, and all 
seminary, to be established by the India Com-/ friends. Again, receive my last wishes. May 
pany, and altogether without any view to his own every blessing attend you, and a few years unite us 
exercise of the office; for in one of his notes still ex- | again.’ 
tant, he says, “I formed a plan for such an institu-| This was, at least, not the language of that stern 
tion, but I never offered, nor intended to superintend | and selfish mind which it was the fashion of after 
it. I was not qualified for it; indeed, my intention | years to atrribute to Hastings. But, on this very 
was to have obtained professors from India.” voyage, he was to give an evidence of his suscepti- 
But events were now operating to bring him for- | bility, which we have no hesitation in regarding as 
ward. ‘The affairs of India had become parliamen- | the most unfortunate and culpable occurrence of his 
tary; and a committee of enquiry called before it | life. 
witnesses to gave information on the leading points.| On board the Duke of Grafton sailed the Baron 
Amongst others of the Company’s servants Hastings | Adam Carl Imhoff, with his wife. The Baron, a 
was examined; and the cleverness displayed in his | native of Franconia, was a man of family, but of cir- 
answers, and the comprehensiveness of his views, so | cumstances which compelled him to try his fortune 
remarkably attracted the notice of both the Minister | in India as a portrait-painter. His wife is described 
and the Court of Directors, that his application to be | as a person “ of singularly attractive manners and a 
restored to the service was received with particular very engaging figure.” The result was, that Mr. 
favour. He was immediately appointed to a higher | Hastings fell in love with the Baron’s wife, and the 
situation than he had held before—that of Second in Baron's wife with him; that on the Baron’s arrival 
Council at Fort St. George—with a promise of succes- | at Madras, the wife and husband agreed to obtain a 
sion to the Presidency in case of its becoming vacant. divorce in Franconia; that on Hastings’ removal to 
The appointment was communicated by the Court | Bengal, they followed him; that the divorce was 
of Directors to the presidency in the following com- obtained; that the Baroness became Mrs. Hastings; 
plimentary language :— and we here use the biographer’s very expressive 
“Mr. Warren Hastings, a gentleman who has words—* The Baron returned to his native country 
served us many years on the Bengal establishment a richer man than he ever could have hoped to be- 
with great ability and unblemished character, offering come by the mere exercise of his skill as a painter !”” 
himself to be again employed in our service, we have, Every man who knows any thing of the law of 
from a consideration of his just merits, and general | Christianity, must know that a marriage of this order 
knowledge of the Company’s affairs, been induced | was no marriage whatever. We may no more attri- 
to appoint him one of the Members of our Council at | bute prertous gui/i to the parties than the biographer 
your presidency, and to station him next below Mr. | does. The conduct of the Baron and his wife, in con- 
Dupre. He will proceed in one of the Coast and | tinuing their intercourse with Hastings, during the 
Bay ships, by which you will be advertised of such | year of his residence at Madras, and their even fol- 
further directions as may be necessary concerning lowing him when he left that settlement, may have 
this appointment.” been merely indelicate ; though, undoubtedly, under 
Hastings was naturally flattered by so marked an | the circumstances of the notorious flirtation, and the 
opinion of his conduct and qualities, and prepared to pending divorce, it was an indelicacy of an extreme 
embark with extreme satisfaction. The state of nature. But we have not the slightest hesitation in 
his finances alone might have made office important saying, that no human law could give purity to their 








to him, for he was actually reduced to borrow money | subsequent connexion. 
Yet we may fairly conjecture thatthe | We are aware of the lax morals of Germany, espe- 
cially in its fashionable circles, where all the corrup- 


for his outfit. 
prospect before him awoke higher feelings than those 
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tion of France, without any of its refinements, de- 
grades marriage into little more than a convenience ; 
and divorce is the habitual refuge for every caprice 
of temper, every impulse of profligacy, and every 
calculation of avarice. We have heard of a woman 
of fashion, in a German capital, with no less than 
four living husbands at a time, got rid of by succes- 
sive divorces, and the fair experimentalist prepared 
to marry and get rid of as many more. Between this 
and the grossest and most indiscriminate licentious- 
ness, what is the line of demarcation? Such is the 
inevitable result of making divorce facile; or of en- 
feebling, by any human intervention the great origi- 
nal law of union—a law deriving renewed force from 
the declaration of the Christian Scriptures, that the 
tie is to be broken only by the hand that formed it— 
the hand of Heaven—in the dissolution of all human 
tiles—in the grave. 

On this most important subject, we certainly ex- 
pected a stronger protest from the biographer. It is 
true that he approaches it with a caution to the rea- 
der against regarding him as offering any sanction to 
such proceedings. But we must confess, that if the 
opinion had been dictated by us, we should have dis- 
tinctly said, that there was no palliative whatever to 
be found for the conduct of any of the parties—that 
the lady, instead of suffering herself to carry on a 
sentimental intercourse for a year with a stranger— 
whether (as Mr. Gleig rather romantically deseribes 
him) “the most chivalrous and fascinating of men,” 
or not—ought never to have commenced the /iason, 
(we have no word for it in honest English;) —that 
the Baron ought to have instantly sent back the too 
speculative and soft-hearted lady to her friends in 
Germany, or taught her the duties of a wife at home. 

And, as to Hastings, that the husband ought to 
have soundly horsewhipped ‘the most chivalrous 
and fascinating of men,” for his coxcombry, and 
threatened to repeat the discipline if he ever dared to 
set foot again within his threshold. 

We have no superstitious notions on the subject, 
but we must avow our entire conviction, that this 
* allianee,”’ or whatever else it may be called, satis- 
factorily accounts for the extraordinary ill fortune 
which made even the brilliant public life of Hastings 
a series of personal troubles; rendered his powerful 
abilities, however useful to his country, the constant 
source of evil to himself; and after an Indian career, 
in which, with the most general acknowledgment of 
essential services to the Company and the nation, 
he was evidently compelled to fight his way through 
perpetual persona! hostilities ; finally sent him back 
to England, only to face an universal storm of 
national reproach; to be met in every quarter by 
an expression of the strongest unpopularity ; as- 
sailed by every organ of the public voice; hunted 
down by the press ; persecuted in Parliament; and 
finally forced before the supreme tribunal of the na- 
tion to answer for ** high crimes and misdemeanours” 
—the single great victim of Imperial justice, with 
the dungeon, or even the scaffold, before his eyes. 

And even when he was liberated at last, though 
after nine years of anxiety, expense, and public exe- 
eration, enough to have worn him down to the grave, 
we see him consigned, in the middle of life, to an 
obseurity from which he never was suffered to 
emerge; exhausted in spirit, health, and fortune, 
and living on a pension until he died. There may 
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be ill-luck in life; but in the infinite majority of in- 
stances, it is easily to be accounted for—it is the 
ill-luck of presumption, attempting more than it can 
achieve —the ill-luck of chicanery, detected before 
its time—or the ill-luck of ignorance, pretending to 
be knowledge. But we know no other instance of a 
man of first-rate abilities, first-rate opportunities, and 
even of first-rate public successes, pursued by a per- 
sonal ill-luck, so unchanging, so unrelaxing, and so 
decisive, as that which followed Hastings—a per- 
petual penalty, scarcely abandoning him in the fee- 
bleness of old age and on the verge of the grave. 
| The nature of his duties required at once commer- 
cial and diplomatic skill in the new Member of 
Council. With him it rested to superintend the 
|Company’s investments, to deal with the native 
anole and manufacturers, and to guard against 
|the numerous impositions in which those expert 
dealers had exercised their faculties from time im- 
}memorial. The negligence of the inspectors had 
already suffered those practices seriously to injure 
the character of the company’s merchandise. The 
investments had fallen off in quantity, and they had 
| been also deteriorated in quality ; and the new official 
had the difficult task of placing the mercantile credit 
of the settlement in its former condition. By an or- 
der of the Court in 1769, Hastings was also appointed 
| one of a select committee of five, with full powers 
for restoring peace to the Carnatic, settling all dis- 
putes with the Rajah of Tanjore, and liquidating his 
debts to the Company and private individuals. 

It may give some idea of the complicated and va- 
rious labours which were then laid upon the civil 
servants of the Company, to state, that this commis- 
sion was also appointed to examine and correct 
abuses of every kind; particularly in the collection 
and management of the revenue, in the method and 
execution of the contracts for furnishing the army 
with all its requisites, and in general to detect abuses 
and punish offenders. 

About half a century ago, it became the custom of 

European authorship, then chiefly borrowing from 
the bad taste, the volatile style, and the infidel ab- 
surdities, of the Voltaire school, to speak of the In- 
dian character as a model of highmindedness, sim- 
plicity, and purity. The origin of this folly was 
partly a desire to libel the Christian religion, and 
partly that presumptuous ignorance which makes a 
Frenchman always regard himself as right by in- 
stinct; the mode was, to show how much superior 
the morality of the idolater of India was to that of 
|the Christian of Europe. It may be perfectly true, 
| that the morality and the religion which Voltaire 
and his compatriot philosophers had before their 
eyes, were the reverse of honourable to Christianity ; 
but their description of the manners of nations, * un- 
stained,” as they pronounced it, by the doctrines of 
either Judaism or Christianity, were utterly ignorant, 
false, and extravagant. The whole evidence of his- 
tory in British India impresses, in the most startling 
degree, the great truth, that the heart of man, left to 
its own impulses, is a mere receptacle of evil. The 
Indians were found habitually bloodthirsty and trea- 
cherous in public life, corrupt and abominable in the 
ceremonials of their religion, grossly abandoned in 
jall that they pursued as pleasure, and knavish and 
crafty in all the common dealings between man and 
man. 
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The day of Indian investments is now at an end, 
and the desk is changed into a throne; yet the topic 
is still curious, as a remnant of the most extraordi- 
nary establishment that commerce has ever seen— 
the true realisation of the tit e of * merchant princes.” 
The chief from the C 
silks and cottons woven in the piece, and of the co- 
coons of the silkworm, or of the prepared thread. 
For those it had been the custom to contract with 
native dealers; but the dealers, after cheating the 
workmen—whom they kept in their power by loans 
of money at the ruinous interest of the East—next 
cheated the Company, by so packing their bales that 
they obtained for the worst articles the price which 
had been agreed on forthe best. ‘The duty of super- 
intending those contracts falling on the Second in 
Council, then known by the undignified name of the 
“Export warehouse keeper,” and his higher duties 
compelling him to shift this unattractive labour from 
his own responsibility, it fell to the lot of the junior 
servants; who being but newly arrived, and nearly 
in a state of ignorance on such sul left the con- 
tractors to pursue their game undisturbed. 

But Hastings was no sooner placed in office, than 
he showed the difference between a lazy functionary 
and a clear-headed and active superintendent. He 
immediately drew up a long and detailed plan for 
purifying and giving new vigour to the whole sys- 
tem. He proposed that the office of * Export ware- 
house keeper’? should be separated from all other 
duties, and put into the hands of an individual ex- 
pressly qualified by his knowledge of the people 
and their manufactures; and that he should be 
assisted by an establishment of clerks chosen for the 
same knowledge; that the whole system of contract- 
ing with the middlemen should be abolished; and 
that persons, appointe: d by the head of the office, 
should regularly visit the dwellings of the weavers, 
and make arrangements with the heads of the vil- 
lages for the forthcoming work; having no further 
intercourse with the workmen than as concerned a 
pledge that they should work for the Company alone, 
and giving them the protection of the law. This 
plan was unanimously approved of in both India and 
England, and was carried into execution, to the great 
advantage of the Company and the native population, 

Hastings had now exhibited qualities which 
mised still higher services; 
pointed him, in 1771, to the 
Council in Bengal, with the announcement of their 
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do credit to his character. A succession of letters, 
written at that period, is given by the biographer; 
at a length, however, in which the general reader 


thise. We shall 


ean scarcely be expected to sympa 
The first letter is 


limit ourselves to a few extracts. 
to the Woodmans. 
‘Fort St. George, January, 1771 
“My pear Brorner ann Sisrer— 
“IT am at this time busied in preparations for leav- 
ing this Settlement, and repairing to my new resi- 
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May it prove as easy and as comfortable as 
this has been; but mor ‘profitable, I hope! I 
have only time to inform you, that I have cased a 
pipe of old Madeira; I ordered it to be sent to Eng- 
land in the first ship, directed to you. I beg you will 
divide it with Mrs. Hancock; it will last you both, 
I hope, till T can send an ther, for your families are 
but little wine in the year. 
«1 shall make another remittance of money, suffi- 
cient to discharge the remainder of my debts. I 
leave this place in health and in spirits, except what 
I feel in parting from it.’ 
There is some confusion in Mr. Gleig’s dates, 
which he may explain in another edition. He tells 
us that Hastings’ Minute of Reform in his office in 
Fort St. George, bears date 7th of December, 1771; 
yet we find it stated, that in the end of December, 
1771, he received as the reward of his diligence the 
appointment to Bengal; while Hastings’ letter 
describing himself as about to assume the appoint- 
ment, is dated in January, 1771. of these 
dates we may account for as errors of the press; 
they are well worth being attended to 


dence. 


but small, and consume 


Some 


but even 80, 
in future. 

The next letter is to his friend Sykes, announcing 
his departure. (The date here is 1772): 

“I would not lose the first occasion to tell you 
how much joy it has given me to learn that I am 
much indebted to you for my late appointment; how 
st — 1 feel the obligation, I cannot tell you; but 
you are the friend you have always proft sal your- 
self. oa you shall always find me your most warm 
and hearty friend.” 

He seems to have ben fond of making presents, 
and to have had the habit of making them in the 
pleasant shape of old Madeira. He finishes his letter 
to this friend as he had done to Woodman, by—* I 
have sent you one pipe of Madeira. I forget by what 
ship. You will receive another by one of the two 
next; old wine, and the pipe My attorney 
will inform you by what ship it goes. 

His next letter is to Lord Shelburne, (afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne.) who seems to have been in- 
in procuring 
rank to which it alludes. 


c used. 
” 


his advancement to the dis- 
It is a manly 


strumental 
tinguished 


ind well expressed acknowledgement of services 
rendered to the individual. 
* My Loen,—The enclosed is a duplicate of a let- 


ter which 1 had the honour to address to your lJord- 
ship some months ago. ‘The Court of Directors have 
e been pleased to confer upon me the government 
possessions Bengal—an honour equally 
part. By what- 

ns it has fallen to my lot, there is a degree 
ied in the manner of it, which 
dinary share of my attention to 
the very wei a ffairs of that presidency. You 
will permit me to say, my Lord, that you have fur- 
nished an ad dition il motive to my ambition, in the 
desire which I feel to merit the good opinion which 
your Lordship has already been pleased to express 


sine 
of their 
unsolicite | and unexpected on my 
ever me 
of confidence a 
claims a m re th 

ht 


of me.”’ 

But it is in his letter to Lawrence Sullivan, an 
able and most influential mover in the Company's 
affairs, that he begins to exhibit the decision of the 
statesman :— 

“ Your sentiments with respect to General Coote’s 
powers, though such as I expected, afforded me great 
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satisfaction. May success and honour attend him in | expedients which are not to be justified on such princi- 
any other part of the world, but God forbid that he ples as the public can be the judges of.” 
should ever return to any other part of India again!” | .\n this last sentence we see the early blinding of 
He then gives, in a few words, his idea of the this powerful mind. All policy built on foundations 
policy which was to be pursued towards the Nabob | so dangerous, must give way inthe end. There ex- 
of Arcot—a name which so long and so mysteriously | ist no cases in which any expedient can be necessary 
mingled itself with the Company’s affairs :— which is not grounded on strict justice. An act be- 
“] shall have little reason hereafter, I hope none, , yond law, whether committed by a superior or an 
to introduce the Nabob of Arcot into my letters. inferior, is a crime; no crime can be necessary, and 
Your wish to bring about a reconciliation between none, therefore, can find its justification in necessity. 
him and Hyder is equally consistent with sound | This fatal misconception is but slightly touched on 
policy and the friendship you bear him. But you | in this letter; but it is evidently forming, and wait- 
may be assured that it és not possible. ‘The Nabob is | ing but the ardour of enterprise and the avidity of 
implacable, and all his political projects contribute | success to assume the complete form. It would 
to make him, were he not so already, the enemy of | have been happy for Hastings if he had instantly ab- 
Hyder.” jured an idea so pernicious to his own fame, and 
Hastings evidently watched this luckless intriguer | shrunk from the internal sophistry which was, from 
with inveterate vigilance :-— | that hour, tempting him to “do evil, that good may 
“It is not from your letters that the Nabob derives | come.” 
his great support and importance; he has other cor-| Some of those letters are characterised by a strength 
respondents, and other means of communication. He | of style approaching to eloquence, though strictly on 
has too, in this colony, those who inflame his jea- | matters of business. Sir Robert Harland had been 
lousy of our government, feed his resentments with | sent into the Indian seas with a fleet, and with some 
every rascally tale that the idle conversation of the | powers which Hastings evidently regarded with of- 
settlement can furnish them with, and assist him in | ficial jealousy. He thus writes to Colebrooke :-—“] 
his literary polemics.” am not myself a competent judge of the advantages 
A Mr. Stuart had been appointed by the Directors | which may be obtained by the presence of a squad- 
secretary in Bengal. On this he writes, with his ron in India, even if a war were to happen. 1 will 
habitual promptness;—*I am much pleased with dare to affirm that all the stores of Mauritius, and 
Mr. Stuart; he is a sensible man, and appears to every man in the island, may be transported without 
possess a good temper. At the same time I cannot | even the hazard of being interrupted by Sir Robert 
avoid remarking, that the precedent is dangerous. | Harland—were his force even quadruple of what it 
There will always be found men of abilities in the is—unless he could know with certainty the exact 
service, acquainted at the same time with all the of- time, place, and course of their destination; which is 
ficial forms, which kind of knowledge a man from impossible. He may shut up their principal port, 
England cannot well possess, and yet is of the great- he may protect ours, and his ships may accidentally 
est utility in the despatch of business.” He now fall in with one of their vessels of trade ;_ but is it in 
presses his point:—* If it is once made the rule that the power of a squadron to afford any services that 
this appointment is to be filled from England, may | can compensate for the national loss sustained by so 
not men without abilities and without integrity, in enormous an expense, and the absence of so greata 
time, find means through mere interest to obtain it? part of the national strength? what equivalent can 
May not men of dangerous connexions thus become it afford to the Company for the injury which their 
possessed of all the secret transactions of your gov- 
ernment? May not the spirit of emulation of your 








reputation has sustained by the unnatural powers 
given to the man who commands '!—powers given— 
own servants suffer by those supercessions, and many, not to extend the British dominion, or increase the 
who want but such an office to display the most use- honour of the nation, but surreptitious/y stolen out— 
ful talents, be lost to the service, and exert them- for the purpose of oppressing the king’s subjects, and 
selves only in the pursuit of private gain?’ weakening the hands by which his influence is sus- 
All this is forcible and rational. But Hastings tained in India. Gracious Heaven! what ideas are 
had already looked to a course of things in which the powers of this empire taught to entertain of the 
more daring experiments were to be made on the majesty of the King of Great Britain!” 
national justice. He, perhaps unconsciously, had If difficulties try the powers of superior minds, 
made up his mind to some of those bold strokes in | Hastings, on assuming the government, had a bound- 
government, which formed at once his public triumph | less field for the exercise of his talents in Bengal. 
and his personal hazard. In writing to Sir George | Popular sufferings, disease, and dilapidation, the re- 
Colebrooke, then high in the councils of the Diree- | sult of a tremendous pestilence which had swept 
tors, he asks his especial countenance and confi- away a third of the people, suppressed al] those ener- 
dence ;—** Let me entreat you, sir, to continue to me 
your support. I feel too sensibly the weak ground 
on which my interest stands, unless supported by the 


gies which the cessation of war and the protecting 
spirit of a British Government might have renewed. 
The treasury was almost empty—the revenues were 
most wary conduct in the administration of the very sinking year by year;—the farmer, the traveller, and 
weighty affairs entrusted to my charge. And I the merchant were rapidly disappearing, and in their 
know, too well, both the proneness which people in | place had come the robber and the tiger. 

general have to misrepresent the actions of those in Hastings applied himself vigorously to check this 
authority, and the too great readiness with people at flood of evil, and he soon showed the value of prac- 
home to eredit implicitly such misrepresentations. | tised experience and intellectual vigour in encoun- 
It is impossible to avoid errors; and there are cases tering the severest public privations. His first work 


in government in which it may be necessary to adopt | was, to put down the lawlessness which had exposed 
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life and property to constant violence; and the bands 
of robbers, almost legalized by long impunity, found 
themselves, to their astonishment, suddenly made 
the objects of a vigorous police. The Revenue sys- 
tem next came under his unhesitating hand. He 
rapidly purified its details, and at once increased the 
amount of the publie receipts, and diminished the 
expense of their collection. He next established 
District Courts, and so far, in principle, showed that 
justice might be brought to the doors of the popula- 
tion. Then, ascending to the higher machinery of 
the system, he divided the supreme council into 
committees, and by appointing intelligent and active 
superintendents in place of inefficient boards, gave 
the force of responsibility to office, and brought the 
whole apparatus of Government into a condition to 
And all this was the work of 


WARREN 


meet any emergency. 
two years! 

A brief transaction, which forms a kind of episode 
among those severer details, shows the versatile and 
animated spirit which no labour of this great func- 
tionary could exhaust. 

A rajah of Bootan, about to be punished by a de- 
tachment of British troops for an attempt to seize a 
province under their protection, had induced the Ter- 
shoo Lama to offer himself as a mediator. The me- 
diation was accepted, and the rajah forgiven on his 
withdrawing from the province. But a new view 
was opened by this incident to Hastings’ rational 
and philosophical curiosity. ‘The Tershoo was one 


of the principal personages of the most extraordinary 


government in the world—the hierarchy of Thibet— 


and second in rank to the Delai Lama, for whom, in | 


consequence of his minority, he was actually admin- 
q ; J 


istering the office. 


an opportunity of opening them; and Hastings im- 


mediately despatched an intelligent friend, a Mr. | 


Bogle, to the court of the Lama. 

The public letter contained merely the general ob- 
jects of the mission, proposing trade, &c.; the pri- 
vate letter enumerated the objects of interest in the 
mind of the governor-general, arranged in para- 
graphs. 

** 1. To send me one or more pairs of the animals 
ealled Foos, which produce the shawl wool. If by 
a dooly, cage, or any other conveyance, they can be 


Bootan, Thibet, Cashmere, Chi- | 
na, were sealed books to Europeans—this seemed | 
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| secured from the fatigue and hazard of the way, the 
expense is to be no objection. 
“2. To send one or more pairs of cattle, which 
bear what are called ‘cows’ tails,’ (a favourite piece 
of ornament among the Hindoos of rank.) 
“3. To send me, carefully packed, some fresh, 
ripe walnuts for seed; or an entire plant, if it can be 
transported; and any other curious or valuable seeds 
or plants, the rhubarb and ginseug especially. 
4. Any curiosities, whether natural productions, 
manufactures, paintings, or what else may be accept- 
able to persons of taste in England—animals only 
that may be useful. 
“5. In your enquiries concerning the people—the 
form of their government, and the mode of collecting 
their revenues, are points principally meriting your 
attention. 
“6. To keep a diary, inserting whatever passes 
before your observation, which shall be characteristic 
| of the people—their manners, customs, buildings, 

cookery, the country, the climate, or the road—car- 
| vying with you a pencil and pocket-book, for the 
| Purpose of minuting short notes of every fact or re- 
|mark as #t ocewrs, and putting them in order, at your 
| leisure, while fresh tn your memory. 

“7. To enquire what countries lie between La- 
hassa and Siberia; and what communication there is 

) between them. The same with regard to China and 
Cashmere. 
| «8. To ascertain the value of their trade with Ben- 
| pal by their gold and silver coins, and to send me 
| samples of both. 
| “9, Every nation excels others in some particular 
art or science.—To find out this excellence of the 
Bootans. 

“10. To inform yourself of the course and navi- 
gation of the Burramputra, and of the state of the 
countries through which it runs.” 

Those directions would form a good manual for 
the investigation of any strange country, and un- 
doubtedly do credit to the sagacity of their writer. 

But the mission failed. The envoy was not suf- 
fered to advance beyond a short distance within the 
frontier, where he was detained until a message 
could be send to Pekin. The Tershoo died, and 
with him the hope of an intercourse; and the affair 
came to a natural end. 





MUSIC ON THE WATERS. 


I nearp the sound of human voices 
Go forth upon the warring waves ; 
Sweet as the midnight sound that rises, 
From Peri-haunted caves. 


And lo! they thus—earth’s tuneful daughters— 
In strains of melody enwreathed 

Their soul, upon the wrathful waters, 
Most magically breathed. 


For ever, as its soft clear swelling 
Commingling with the waters, grew, 

The clamour of their wild rebelling 
Seemed changed to music too! 


Even thus, when, with its gentle calling, 
On passion’s deep discordancy 

The magic voice of love is falling, 
To make all harmony ! 
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WAR WITH AMERICA A BLESSING TO MANKIND. 


Parts of an Article in Fraser's Magazine. 


WAR WITH AMERICA A BLESSING TO 
MANKIND. 


We are not about to indulge in any prognostica- | 
tions as to the issue of the existing controversy with | 


the United States. As rational would it be to at- 
tempt to predict whether a wolf, about to be let out 
of his eage, would make his rush to the south, to the 
east, or to the north. The real power in that country 
is in the hands of the mob; and who shal! venture to 
surmise the extent or the complexion of a mob’s ab- 
surdities ? In what other country but America could 
aman stand up in an assembly, called a “senate,” 
and use such language as this towards his brother 
republicans t—* Let an abolitionist come within the 
borders of South Carolina; if we can catch him, we 
will try him, and, notwithstanding all the interference 
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a vaunting and exulting tone, which, we must con- 


fess, is to us absolutely alarming ! 

, But it is more: it is absolutely foolish. The 
|men who talk of our making war upon a nation of 
14,000,000 of free men, unencumbered with debt or 
| taxation; well accustomed to the use of arms; and to 

be attacked on their own ground, and by their own fire- 
| sides, —the men, we say, who think it an easy thing 
for us, by sending out an expedition and burning a 
few sea-coast towns, to bring such a nation upon its 
knees, are just about the wildest, the most irrational 


| calculators of the chances of war that ever helped a 


nation into an inextricable difficulty. Were this, in- 
deed, the prospect before us,—were the only course 


|open to us, the making a naval and military war, 


with horse and foot, and ships and steamboats, upon 
one of the most powerful nations of the earth,—then 


'sad, indeed, would be our prognosties for the future, 
| —melancholy, in the extremest degree, would be our 


of all the governments on earth, including the Federal | 


Government, we will Hane him!’"* 
imagine it possible to caleulate beforehand upon the 
acts of folly which such brutal madness as this may 
produce ? 

We only premise, therefore, that more than one or 
two causes of angry discussion are now in operation ; 
and that the intercourse between the negotiating par- 
ties is daily becoming more and more alarming in its 
tone and bearing. In fact, while it is quite possible 
that the cloud may pass over in the course of a few 
weeks, it is equally possible for even a less space of 
time to see us irrevocably committed to a desperate 
struggle. 

The question is, therefore—and a more important 
or interesting question could not possibly be proposed 
—What should be the mode of attack adopted by 
England, in her efforts to bring America to her 
senses? 

We say “‘ the mode of attack,’’—for, be it remem- 
bered that England cannot afford to stand on the de- 
fensive. If she engages in war with America, she 
must, of necessity, put forth a vigorous effort to bring 
the war to aclose. A commercial nation, like Eng- 
land, covering the sea with her merchantmen, and 
having colonies in every part of the habitable globe, 
can never dream of permitting herself to be at war 
with a maritime anc oe people like the 
Americans, for several years in succession. She 
must bring matters to a point very quickly, or the 
unseen loss will become far more serious than the 
seen expense. We ask, therefore, What must be 
her mode of attack ? 

And, first, let us consider the ordinary notions 
which we are daily hearing,—of levying war in the 
old-fashioned style ; getting up expeditions ; embark- 
ing 10,000 men, supported by sixteen sail of the line; 
and effecting a landing near New York: in short, 
just a repetition of the last war, with its burning of 
Washington ; its unsuccessful attempt on Baltimore ; 
and its general failure to do more than to excite a !ast- 
ing hatred to England throughout the Union. 

Now, the fashion at present seems to be, to speak 
of the power of England and the weakness of Ame- 
fica; of our armaments, and their unpreparedness, in 
mea 


Speech of Mr. Preston, in the United States’ Senate, 


Jan. 1832 


Or who shall | 


anticipations of the ultimate termination of such a 
contest ! 

For it is useless to shut our eyes to certain colla- 
teral issues and necessary contingencies which would 
speedily mix themselves up with the main question. 
The first maritime power in Europe, with about 
25,000,000 of people, but encumbered with debt, goes 
to war with its only rival on the seas, a nation of 
14,000,000; proud, uplifted, and far too strong to be 
easily overwhelmed by a coup de main. And as the 
more powerful of the two proposes to attack the other 


| by sending expeditions across the Atlantic, the ine- 


quality of their forces becomes considerably dimi- 
nished, and the probability of a protracted struggle 


| grows still more apparent. 


Now supposing this to be the state of things, must 
we not remember, that our next-door neighbour, the 


| great and warlike nation of France, is burning for 


an opportunity of wiping off the disgraces of the last 
war; and has given many most significant tokens of 


| late, of her eagerness to seize the first favourable op- 


| portunity of striking a blow at her ancient enemy ? 


And, further, can we avoid hearing, by each mail 
from Ireland, the plainest threats that were ever 
couched in language,—that so soon as England shall 
be fairly entangled in a foreign war, the Romish fac- 
tion in that country will claim, and, if necessary, 
will seize upon, the sovereignty of that portion of 
the empire. 

Nor is this all. Do we not know, by abundant 
proofs, that the Russian emissaries are unceasingly 
empioyed in fomenting mischief in the East; and 
that the very moment that saw England fully occu- 
pied in other directions, would see a Russian force 
on its way to Northern India? On all these grounds, 
then, and on others which might be added, we should 
look upon our entanglement in a protracted warfare 
with America as the too probable commencement of 
our national humiliation, dismemberment, and ruin. 
Of all such plans and projects, then we can only say, 
May God forbid! 

But is this the only view that can be taken of the 
probable issue of a contest with America? Far from 
it. On the contrary, while we contemplate a strug- 
gle between Englishmen and Americans, whether 
on land or water, with the deepest apprehension, 
a. d with the certainty of some evil resulting; we 
see, in another quarter, and by conducting the con- 
test in a totally different way, a probability, nay, 
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almost to a certainty, of arriving at a short and easy 
conclusion of the struggle; a conclusion in every 
way honourable and advantageous to England, and 
in the highest degree desirable to the whole human 
race. 

America, in one respect, is the most sinful nation 
in the world; and in her sin, as divine and re- 
tributive justice ordinarily provides, she finds her 
weakness and her punishment. She holds nearly 
three millions of unoffending human creatures in the 
most cruel bondage; in a thraldom infinitely worse 
than Egyptian, Turkish, or Sclavonian. In fact, we 
doubt if the annals of the human race afford an ex- 
ample of any system of oppression at all approaching 
to that which is proved, on the clearest, fullest, and 
most irrefragable evidence, to exist in a country 
which vaunts itself the freest nation on the face of 
the earth. It follows, however, that to hold in her 
grasp three millions of slaves, and to treat those 
slaves with cruelty, is to retain within her borders 
three millions of fves; who cannot but long for the 
moment when resistance might be attempted without 
the certainty of defeat. 

We have said that America’s slaves are America’s 
foemen; and this fact we deduce from another, which 
seems to us to be established on the clearest evidence, 
—that the treatment of these slaves is the most cruel 
and oppressive that can be conceived. We draw 
this conclusion chiefly from a volume recently pub- 
lished, which contains the replies of Americans them- 
selves to certain enquiries addressed to them from this 
country.* 

Such, then, is the six and the weakness of 
America. It may be a doubtful point, how far 
another nation would be justified, in a time of 
peace, in embarking in a crusade of philanthropy, 
and endeavouring to coerce an independent people 
into the relinquishment of a national sin. But 
what possible doubt can exist as to the propriety, 
the expediency—nay, the absolute duty, of making 
a war subservient to the great and pre-eminent ob- 
ject of freeing these three millions of cruelly op- 
pressed human beings? 

Policy, too, not less than philanthropy, prescribes 
such a course of warfare. By this mode, and this 
only, a war with America might be brought to a 
speedy and inevitably triumphant close. As we 
have already observed, a struggle between the peo- 
ple of England and their descendants in America 
must be a fearful, a protracted, and a lamentable 
one. But if assailed in this quarter, a vital part is 
instantly and surely reached—the Union 1s dis 
solved, and the war is at an end. 

Among the three millions of slaves, we may 
fairly calculate the adult males at nearly one million. 
Every man of all this multitude would eagerly 
rush to embrace an emancipating invader, and 
within a few days’ sail of their coast repose the 
free and happy blacks of Jamaica. In one morn- 
ing a force of ten thousand men might be raised in 
this quarter, for the enfranchisement of their bre 
thren in America. Such a force, supported by two 
battalions of Englishmen, and supplied with 20,000 
muskets, would establish themselves in Carolina, 





* Slavery and the Internal Slave-Trade in the United 
States. By the Executive Committee ot the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. London, 1841 


| never to be removed. 
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In three weeks from their 
appearance, the entire south would be in one con- 
flagration. The chains of a million of men would 
be broken, and by what power could they ever be 
again riveted? 

We say that this course is dictated alike by po 
licy, by self-preservation, and by philanthropy 
By policy, for nothing would render our own pos 
sessions in America so secure as the dissolution of 
the Union.—an inevitable result of this line of ac 
tion. By self-preservation; for England must not 
venture, amidst her other difliculues, to involve 
herself in a protracted contest in a distant quarter 
of the globe. By philanthropy; which tells us that 
if, contrary to our own inclinations, we are dragged 
into this unnatural war, it is our duty at least t 
endeavour to bring good out of evil. In whatever 
way, then, we contemplate the subject, we come 
to this conclusion: Jf we must have a war with 
America, let us make it a war for the emancipation of 
the slaves; so shall our success be certain, and our tri- 
umph the triumph of humanity. 

We are we if aware, however, of an application 
of our argument which has already been made, 
and which is well calculated to alarm the timid; 
although, when calmly and fearlessly considered, 
it tells in favour of, and not against, our proposi- 
tion. The O’Connellites eagerly catch at our 
words, and repeat them, exchanging America for 
Ireland. We, they tell us, as well as America, 
have some millions of slaves among us. The 
** people of Ireland,’’ as well as the negroes in Vir- 
ginia, demand justice, and beg for freedom ; and if 
America would be mad to plunge into a war with 
three millions of inveterate foes located within he: 
territory, what would England be, if she com 
mences hostilities without yielding * justice to Ir 
land?” This mode of applying the argument is 
already very common; and, as we have said, it 
makes the timid and unthinking start. Let us pa 
tiently examine, then, what substantial bearing it 
has upon the point at issue. 

And first, then, we remark, that there is no ap- 
peal whatever to consetence in the case. It was not 
so in our last contest with America. We dared 
not, then, arouse the negroes of the southern states, 
inasmuch as we had slaves of our own; and “he 
who lives in a glazed house must be careful of 
throwing stones.”’ To have called upon the slaves 
of Virginia to revolt, while in Jamaica we scourg 
ed or shot their brethren for revolting, would have 
been a monstrous offence against the best feelings 
of the civilised world. It would also have been an 
act of madness, inasmuch as Virginia could not 
have revolted without Jamaica catching the infec 
tion. 

But while all this is at an end in our West In 
dian colonies, in Ireland it never has existed; nor 
does it pow exist, save in the measureless fictions 
of O’Connell and his followers. It may serve him 
for a rhetorical flourish, to address his besotted f{ol- 
lowers as ** hereditary bondmen;”’ but both he and 
they know full well, that in all the main features 
which indicate real and substantial slavery, the 
people of Ireland are no more entitled to the name 
than the people of Prussia, or of France, or of 


Scotland. 
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The deep and terrible miseries of which we have | fervently do they all look forward to this period; 


spoken, in the case of the negro slaves of America, 
have no existence in Ireland; except in so far as 
poverty brings, alike to Popish Ireland and Pro- 
testant Scotland, the privation of needful food and 
clothing. The Irishman and the Highlander may 
often suffer want, as does the silk weaver of Beth- 
nal Green—because he is unable to find employ- 
ment. But the negro slave of Virginia is fully, ur- 
gently, cruelly employed; flogged to his work, and 
while at his work ; and kept at hard labour for six- 
teen hours a-day ; and yet ts half-starved with hun- 
ger and with cold by those who are working him 
todeath! This it is that draws a line of distine- 
tion, broad and clear, between the mere destitution 
of Ireland and Scotland, and the cruelties and op- 
pressions of the southern states of the Union. 

But the grand difference still remains; that the 
Irishman is left in the full enjoyment of his own 
liberty, to go where he will, and when he will, in 
search of any imaginable chance of improvement; 


while the negro slave, if he attempts the same | 


course, is pursued with bloodhounds and rifles, and 
either deliberately shot in his flight, or brought 
back to tortures compared with which a mortal 
blow would be mercy. 

All this is well understood ; and the effect on the 
minds of the two races is proportionate. The ne- 
groes of Virginia only need to have an opening 
made, and they would rise as one man to cast off— 
not their figurative, but their real chains. The 


ao of Ireland, if left to themselves, and unin- 
f | could never maintain them on the voluntary sys- 


uenced by O’Connell and the priests, would repel 


an invader, man our fleets, and recruit our armies ; | 


as they have often done in. times gone by, when 


their condition was more pitiable, and their “ sla- | 
ithe land, the on/y religion; and Protestantism 


very” more galling, than it has been for some years 
past. . 
The danger, then, lies, not in the felt slavery of 
the Irish people; not in any substantial injuries or 
oppressions experienced by them ; but simply én the 
»wer of the priests, and of O°’ Connell their instrument. 
Chis power, however, we by no means wish to un- 
derrate. It is considerable; it is matter of grave 
and serious apprehension to every reflecting states- 
man ; and it ts also matter of the deepest condemnation 
to those who have fostered and created it! But—let it 
be remembered—its existence and its exercise are 
wholly independent of an American war, and will 
not be in the least degree affected by the mode in 
which we may carry on that war; except, indeed, 
that the less effective and the more embarrassing to 
ourselves our proceedings may be, just so much 
the more will those proceedings advance their pur- 
ose. For it is mere folly to forget, or even to suf- 
fer to slip out of our view, the fact, about which 
there can be no manner of doubt; that every Irish 
popish priest is the sworn enemy of England; and 
desiderates nothing so much as that day when it 
may be practicable and feasible to drive at once the 
* heretic’? churchmen and the ‘ Saxon oppressors” 
from the shores of the green isle. Not one among 
their number is there, who does not fully believe 
that the time is at hand when * the true faith”’ shall 
again be enshrined in the cathedrals and the 
churches of Ireland; and when church and state 
shall be wholly and entirely ‘*Catholic.’”’ Most 
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and most perseveringly do they labour to hasten its 
approach. 

Nor can our statesmen be so entirely blind as to 
overlook this certain and most obvious fact. The 
wonder is—a wonder of folly and infatuation—that 
they take no decided course, but go on temporising 
while the enemy goes on increasing his strength. 
A very small amount of common sense is sufficient 
to show that one of two courses ought to be taken: 
Either, if it is seriously intended to yield Ireland to 
the Papists, to do so frankly, liberally, and with a 
good grace; or, if not, to deal with the priests and 
their agent, O’Connell, as with known and impla 
cable enemies, whose every movement must be 
counteracted ; whose every purpose must be sedu- 
lously frustrated. 

But to return to the matter in hand. O’Connell 
has given us frequent and most explicit warnings, 
that the very moment England gets entangled in 
any foreign contest he shall abolish the Church of 
Ireland. One of his latest speeches had this sen- 
tence :—*‘ One-fourth of the tithes are gone alrea- 
dy; and the very first gun that is fired, away go the 
other three-fourths.” 

Now the remaining three-fourths of the tithes in 
Ireland are paid by Protestant owners to their Pro- 
testant clergy. It is not to relieve the Romanist 
peasantry of an impost, that O’Connell aims at the 
abolition of the tithe-rent charge; it is simply in 
order to drive away the Protestant clergy. He 
knows full well that their little persecuted flocks 


tem; and that to take away their settled mainte- 
nanee is to banish themselves. By this course, 
therefore, Popery would become, in most parts of 


would be limited toa few of the large towns, where 
a little gentle coercion, administered by the reform- 
ed corporations, might do much in the way of con- 
version. And thus, in a comparatively short space 
of time, the priests—of whom O’Connell is but the 
instrument—might have the whole kingdom of Ire- 
land absolutely in their power. And does any one 


| suppose that, when so possessed of the entire rule, 


they would tolerate for an hour the least subjection 
to the heretics of England ? 

Such is the course very plainly marked out, and 
it will be sedulously followed. It is not our “ pro- 
claiming liberty to the captive’? in Virginia that 
will accelerate it a single hour. All the priests 
want, is a fitting and convenient opportunity. This 
they will find whenever England gets embarrassed 
in any lengthened contest, either with America or 
with any other power. The only question, then, 
for us, should be, How best to bring any quarrel 
in which we may be involved to a rapid termina- 
tion? Ina contest with America, any other course 
than that we have here counselled might lead to an 
interminable struggle. This course—a quick, ef- 
fectual, and utterly confounding blow in the south 
—would end the war in a few short weeks. And 
therefore it is, that, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
it is the safest, wisest, and most prudent one. 

There is another topic which is closely and ne- 
cessarily connected with the above. It is one 
which, whether peace is maintained with America 
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or not, ought to be seriously dealt with by the Bri- | 


tush government. 

England is at this moment expending not much 
less than four hundred thousand a-year in a fruitless 
struggle against the African slave-trade. She most 
laudably makes it one of her chief objects to des- 
troy this nefarious and atrocious system. But not 
only has she heretofore failed, but so much worse 
than failure has been the result, that the slave-trade 
thrives and increases, both in extent and in wick- 
edness, in spite of all the ships, and munitions, and 
lives, that we are constantly expending in the 
contest. 

The fact, then, is now fully established,—that 
the slave-trade can never be put down by any thing 
less than the entire abolition of slavery. In that way 
it would, of course, come to an end: but in no 
other. Now England could, if she chose, very 
speedily put an end to slavery. , 

The three great markets for slaves—to supply 
which the trade is kept up—are the United States, 
Brazil, and Cuba. The first of these, we feel per 
suaded, will be broken up whenever a war breaks 
out; and even without a war, the system would 
lead to some dreadful internal convulsion before 
long. But the /ast of three—Cuba, is open to our 
approaches even at this moment. 

Cuba belongs to the crown of Spain. 
ts the crown of Spain? A shadow. 

It is abundantly obvious that England could add 
Cuba to her colonies to-morrow, if she chose to do 
so. But could she do so with justice and with 
honour? 

Most unquestionably she might. Has not Eng- 
land expended upon Spain, within the last twenty 
years, many millions of sterling money? Much of 
this has been advanced by private persons; but 
much, also, by the government. In one year (1836) 
the value of the military stores forwarded to 
Queen Christina’s request by our government, was 
£597 000. 

Now, is there the least rationality in the aban- 
donment of all this property, whether by the Eng 
lish government on its own account, or as acting 
for its merchants? Would there be any thing ir- 
reconcileable with the strictest justice and probity, 
in our foreign minister’s demanding of Spain, and en- 
forcing the demand,—either an actual repayment of 
these loans and advances, or the surrender of Cuba 
as an equivalent? 

But further. It might be said that this valuable 
colony would be more than an equivalent. Could 
this be shown, it would be an act of wise economy 
in our government to pay even millions as a ba- 
lance, so that this grand blow at the slave-trade 
might be struck. 

Doubtless the proposition will be called Quixotic 
by some, and aggressive by others, but it is neither. 
Instead of being Quixotic, it is a cool, business- 
like plan, for saving money, and for saving it in a 
fair and honourable way. And as to aggression,— 
after making war upon the Pasha of Egypt on be- 
half of our ally, the Sultan, and upon the Emperor 
of China on behalf of the opium-dealers,—surely 
it cannot be called aggression if we merely /ook 
after our own affaérs, in a quarter which is of far 
greater interest to us than either Syria or Chusan ! 





But what 








HOW TO FIGHT BROTHER JONATHAN. 


From the United Service Journal. 


HOW TO FIGHT BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Mr. Eprror,—As Brother Jonathan just now 
looks pretty considerable pugnacious, and as there 
seems to be some poobebility of him and John Bull 
coming to blows, allow me to send you a few re 
marks upon what I consider may not be beneath 
the notice of our folks who may be sent to those 
parts, or of those who may stay at home, yet be 
willing to take a hint or two from a man who has 
seen some service, and who resided in the Canadas 
for above eight years, and had a few years ago a 
perfect knowledge of every point in both provinces, 
from the circumstances of having visited every 
military post from Quebee to Amherstberg, and 
doing duty in most of them. You and I[ have 
been long acquainted, and you are well aware of 
the service I have seen, up to a late period. 

Should it be necessary to send out more troops 
to that country to fight, I should in the first place 
recommend a perfect change in the colour of the 
clothing by adopting grey or green uniforms, and 
black belts, a la Riflemen. In the last war, the 
Glengarry Fencibles were clothed as Riflemen, 
and could always skirmish in a party cleared 
country, better than our red jackets. The Yankees 
used to call them “ Tarnation black stumps,” as 


they could stand in a field with the stumps, and 


at some distance scarcely be distinguished from 
them, owing to the colour of*their uniform. In 
Lower Canada, the voltigeurs, were clothed in 
dark-gray: these men were all natives of the 


country, and could make their way through the 


| woods, where Englishman would be lost; for, take 


an English soldier, red coat, white belts, &e., and 
turn him round in the bush, he will never be able 
to get out again. My experience gained in sur 
veying taught me a few simple rules for obviating 
this difficulty. The bark on the north side of a 
tree is always rougher than on the south, and is 
frequently covered with moss, which the south 
side is not. From the great prevalence of westerly 
winds, the trees have an inclination, or list, to the 
eastward, and the branches grow more to the 
south-east side of the tree than the other. A per 
son going into the bush should always observe 
where the sun is, before he enters, and steer ac 
cordingly. Most people know the north star; every 
officer at least should carry a pocket compass. In 
that country, about Niagara, and along there, the 
variation of the needle is a trifle—not one degre« 
At Fort Erie, there is no variation ; at Fort George 
and Niagara Town, 1° 20” east; at Toronto, much 
the same: these are the results of many observa 
tions I made in those parts about twenty years ago 
** Revenons a nos moutons.” The light infantry 
system is now so generally adopted in the Service, 
that nothing new has to be learned on that score, 
only the Regiment ought to be drilled in the bush, 
so as to enable them to get accustomed to it as 
much as possible. I know that many officers ob- 
ject to this, because it spoils the men’s clothing 
and parade appearance ; but that is of little con- 
sequence. I am glad to see that the percussion 
caps are to be adopted; I have somewhere the 
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reports of several officers in command of regiments | balls inside ; and there is a saving of two horses in 
in the British Legion about them, as four were | the conveyance of each gun. 

given to each regiment to try how they would do| The old pattern small howitzer was found very 
on service. They were sent out by the Master- | useful by the Marine Artillery, under Lord John Hay, 
General to Colonel Colquhoun; the reports were in Spain: they were carried on mules; one conveyed 
most favourable. I will give you one example :— the gun on a pack-saddle, another carried beds, or 
A day or two after the action of the Ist of Octo- | carriages, for two, or one bed, and one ammunition- 
ber, 1836, I met a serjeant of one of the regiments | box, with thirty or forty rounds of shells and powder, 
who had one ; I asked how it acted; he told methathe every other mule carried two such boxes, slung a 
had sixty rounds in his pouch in the morning when | |’Espagnol ; so that the equipment for one gun was 
the action began, that he had fired them all away, |—one mule for gun, one for carriage, and one ammu- 
and some more besides, and had only missed fire | nition-box, one mule with two ammunition-boxes— 
once, and then he thought he had not put on the cap. | making in all, three mules to transport the gun and 
He was an old Wellington soldier, and had served | ammunition for about 120 rounds. One non-conmis- 


all through the Peninsular war. A flint does not 
stand above ten or twelve rounds, as the propor. 
tion of flints given out of store with powder is 
about that average; then there is the bulk in car- 
riage, and having to change them when worn out, 
perhaps, at a critical moment. A good plan of 
carrying the caps, is in a small tight pocket or fob 
in the jacket on the right side, which has also the 
advantage of being quite fashionable at present. 
As to men’s fingers being cold, get them into a 
sharp serémage, and there will be no complaint of 
cold fingers,—though not uncommon things in 
Canada. 
of the axe, as it is a most useful art in America, 
and is soon learned ; a proportion of one to every 
six men ought to be the smallest. A good axe 
weighs about four pounds; they should be got in 
the country, as the people of England do not know 
how to make one. 

Canada is not a good country for cavalry to act 
in. During the last war, there was only one regi- 
ment, the 19th Light Dragoons; but there were 
several troops of militia or yeomanry, who served 
very well for carrying expresses and keeping up 
he communication, which was a much more diffi- 
cult matter than at present. I recollect once hav- 
ing to march ten wails further to the next house; 
the towns of Cobourg and Hamilton lie now, 
where my route did then; there was no sign of a 
house, and hardly a road there in 1814. 

The same difficulty is attached to artillery as ca- 
valry in the field in Canada; but the many improve- 
nents which have taken place in that arm, may make 
it more efficient than it was last war. The ranges 
fur cannon in Canada are short, from the frequent 
occurrences of patches of wood in the clearings, that 
i long shot cannot be obtained; a range of 800 yards 
is as much as can be got in general; and as the roads 
are very bad, wheel carriages are of little service, 
from the difficulty of getting them across the country 
in the spring and fall; if there is a cross country read 
at all, it is generally very bad, and full of holes, or 
corduroy, which shakes wheels and carriages all to 
pieces. If wheel-carriage guns are used in the field, 
six-pounders are quite heavy enough. I am rather 
partial to light six-pounders myself, though they are 
a little out of fashion at Woolwich; but they are 
nice sharp little fellows, and can be got any where. 
I think for firing at troops they are equal to the nine- 
pounders, three pounds more or less killing a man at 
800 yards, is of little consequence: they walk very 
prettily into a close column; and if a spherical bursts 
among a party of men, they will never think of en- 
quiring whether it contains twenty-seven or thirty-six 


The men ought to be drilled to the use | 


sioned officer and six men, beside the mule leaders, 
were sufficient to work it; and, as they throw a shell 
equal to the twelve-pounder howitzer, with great ac- 
curacy, for 800 yards, they are, I conceive, just the 
thing for Canadian warfare. The Americans are 
pretty considerable bad artillerists, and used to com- 
plain sadly of our tarnation spiritual split shot, as 
| they called our spherical case. 

The rocket service was but in its infancy during 
the last American war, and I believe rockets were 
never used with any effect, if at all; I never saw or 
heard of any of them; but carried as they were by 
the Legion Artillery in Spain, they would be found 

|a most efficient weapon in Canada: one non-commis- 
| Sioned officer and four gunners, mounted, to attend 
| the tube; led horses carried seventeen rockets each, 
in magazines hung over pack-saddles, with a pro- 
portion of sticks carried by each mounted gunner. 
Three were slung over his saddle at the off-side, 
something in the manner of a lance, so that he could 
mount and dismount without difficulty; they could 
‘move and take up position at any speed; and 
the advantage of these weapons, carried in this 
|manner, is, that they can be carried any where 
|a man ean go on horseback, and, if required, one 
man easily can carry four six-pounder rockets, when 
tied together properly over his shoulders, in places 
only practicable for foot. The sticks he can carry in 
his hand, and as they may be fired occasionally with- 
out a tube, there is no doubt that they would be found 
most useful against the Americans, who are at best 
but ill-disciplined troops. Of this more anon. 

The horses in Canada are excellent, especially 
those of the Lower Province, commonly called the 
** marche done ;” they are very hardy. During the 
last war, I was attached to a brigade of nine-pound- 
ers; my division were all “ marche dones,”’ and did 
more work than either of the two other divisions, and 
I had hardly a sick horse all the time. They are not 
very quick in their movements, and hardly heavy 
enough for artillery or high enough for cavalry, but are 
most excellently adapted for the pack-saddle work, 
which I consider as the best suited for field artillery 
in Canada, in the manner proposed above. Cuns on 
wheels cannot, as I said, be moved through the cross 
roads without the greatest difficulty, and in a country 
where you can seldom have a view of your enemy ; 
and they would have so great an advantage over your 
best troops, from their knowledge of the country to 
facilitate their movements, that guns of heavy calibre 
on wheels would be generally found more cumbersome 
than useful. The plan would be to meet Jonathan 
with rockets and sphericals in the skirts of the bush, 

| where he would not expect you, and thue scare him. 
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The horses obtained in general in the Upper Province | exists, is on the level with the lake, and used to be 
are well adapted for cavalry and artillery, averaging | pretty formidable, having seven or eight thirty-two- 


about fifteen hands, and cost about fifteen to twenty 
pounds. For some of the very best, we paid, last 
war, not more than a hundred dollars. There was 
an excellent breed of horses to be had up the bay of 
Quinté, and among the Dutch and Quaker settle- 
ments. 

Having, as Jonathan would say, preambled so far, 


I shall trespass on you a little more, respecting the | 


grand line of defence to be adopted. As to the mat- 
ter of our holding the Canadas, or, as I believe they 


ought now to be called, Canada, I conceive our ope- | 


rations would be only defensive, as acquiring terri- 
tory, above certain posts, would be out of the ques- 
tion; and, to obtain this advantage, the plan of the 
late General Brock ought to be followed—which 
was, to go slap-dash at their principal posts, without 
giving them time to strengthen themselves in them. 


n the Lower Province, we have not so much to do| 


in that way (I shall talk of them as distinct provinces, 
as formerly), as there they cannot cut off our supplies 
so readily. The first thing to be done, :s to nm a 
simultaneous attack upon Fort Niagara, Sackett’s 
Harbour, and Detroit, as far up as Fort Gratiot, on 
the Detroit River, as these points command the great 
lakes, on which the fate of the Province depends. 
Sackett’s Harbour, it will be remembered, was the 
great dock-yard, where they built their large ships, 
in opposition to ours at Kingston. This ought to be 
seized at once, and the mouth of the harbour destroy- 
ed, by filling some old vessels with stones, and sink- 
ing them there: the channel is very narrow, and can 
easily be obstructed. Oswego sh uld be treated in 
the same manner ; they have no other ports on Lake 
Ontario. 

Fort Niagara lies immediately opposite our forts, 
George and Mississaqua. Fort George, I fancy, is 


gone to ruin,—no loss, as it was in the worst position | 


an unfortunate fort could be placed in, being com- 


manded and enfiladed upon three sides of a square. | 


Fort Mississaqua was better, and had a fine tower in 


it, which commanded the entrance to the river com-| 


pletely, and was within range of Fort Niagara on 
their side; so that, in case of their coming to blows, 
they would have fine pounding at each other; but 
here we would have the advantage; as their fort is 
higher up the river, it would be exposed to the radi- 


| . . 
great superiority on the Lakes. 


ated fire of field guns on our side, and the place made | 


so hot that they could not hold it; and rockets could 
easily be thrown in, as we could separate our guns 
to a considerable distance, and bring them all to one 


point, at nearly the same range—not, I should say, 


varying from 600 to 1000 v urds—so that they would 


get the full benefit of our fire, and only have one or 
two guns to fire at us ; in short, their front would 
form a centre to our circle of guns. 

The principal building of Fort Niagara is a large 
three-story stone house, originally built by the early 
French traders against the Indians. ‘The walls are 
very thick and strong, and would stand a heavy fire, 
as they did last war: but then the powder used on 
our side, by Colonel Holeroft, had been so long in 


store that it had Jost much of its strength—may not | 


that be the case now ? 
The works at Kingston are rather formidable. 


Fort Henry commands the dock-yard, and keeps | 


every thing snug there. Fort Frederic, if it sull 


‘ 


pounders mounted, besides a blockhouse which car- 
ried some others. There used to be batteries at 
Mississaqua and Gurney’s Point, besides one on 
Snake Island, which were exceedingly well placed, 
and perfectly commanded the entrance to the bay and 
harbour, as well as the passage down the St. Law- 
rence through the Lake of a Thousand Islands. Let 
these old posts be well armed and manned, and the 
important post of Kingston is safe—at least during 
summer. Of course the Canadian winter alters the 
style of warfare, as lakes and rivers are passable for 
cavalry and infantry, though business must be done 
quickly on account of the cold. 

The Rideau Canal makes a great alteration in this 
country since its formation, as now our stores can be 
got up without risking, as we did last war; their 
passage close to the enemy’s lines ; how they ever 
allowed them to pass them has always been a mys- 
tery I could never solve. 

When I went up the country, after my first arrival 
from Bourdeaux, the Psyche frigate was going up: 
she had been made in England, and the frame sent 
out to be put together at Kingston, about three hundred 
miles above Quebec. She was got to Montreal by 
water; but from thence to Prescott she was carried 
by carts or wagons on wheels, people contracting to 
take up certain portions, as the rapids prevented fur- 
ther water carriage. I may safely say, she reached 
all the way from Montreal to Prescott, above seventy 
miles. Here she was formed into an immense raft, 
and sent up to Kingston, carrying at the same time 


a battalion of marines, and two guns, with a detach- 


ment of artillery. A merchant in Kingston showed 
me his private mark upon several pieces of the tim- 
bers, as he had sent them to England, where they 
were shaped, and returned to assist in making a 
frigate. It was said she cost, when ready to take 
the lake, something near one million of money! In 
what state are our old ships, the St. Lawrence, Re- 
gent, Montreal, Psyche, &c. &c.? I suppose rotten, 
and good for nothing. This is mere conjecture. 

If we wish to hold the Canadas, we must have a 
The building of 
ships is expensive: a small steam craft can be esta- 
blished, if we can destroy the harbours along their 
shores,—at the same time we must take care they 
do not destroy ours first. 

The Niagara frontier is a place of great conse- 
quence, as they can cross in so many points. A 
strong redoubt on Navy Island and Fort Erie would 
give us the command above the Falls of Niagara. 
A strong post at Queenston Hill, seven miles from 
Fort George, or Mississaqua, secures us pretty well 
on this frontier, as from Queenston Hill every thing 
can be seen down to Lake Ontario. 

On Lake Erie the Americans have no good har- 
bours, while we have several,—Fort Erie one, though 
rather open. Ships can, however, run down the 
river to shelter or find good anchorage under Point 
Abineau. At the mouth of the Grand River there is 
plenty of water; and here we built last war two fine 
schooners, about one hundred tons each (Newark 
and Tecumseh). Opposite Amherstberg, the lower 
end of Isle du Bois Blane must be fortified. One 
or two long guns, thirty-two-pounders, would be 
sufficient here; and the old fort, which I believe still 
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is standing, commands the upper part of the Island.! were formerly the happiest people in the world, as 
These points exclude the opposite party from Lake they had nothing to trouble them,—no taxes to sig- 
Erie, and command the Detroit*River below. Hog nify--their own religion and laws; every man had 
Island ought to be fortified as Bois Blanc. This his own land to farm; the young men generally went 
gives us the command of every thing on that river. “to the North-west or Hudson’s Bay countries as 
Above is Lake Huron, at the end of another strait, voyageurs, and returned with sufficient money at 
on which they have a strong fort—Gratiot. Here least to keep them comfortable till the next winter, 
we have no vis-a-vis, and they command one entrance | and perhaps soon saved enough to settle for life. 
into Lake Huron. This is not of so much conse-| In fact I never knew a set of people enjoy them- 
quence as during the last war, as our fur trade takes selves more. If they worked hard in summer, they 
now a different track to what it did then. But still) danced hard in winter, and seemed perfectly happy 
we ought to have the superiority on this lake, as well | till Mr. Papineau O’Connellised them, and made 
as others. Our Government, last war, laid out a! them discontented,—see the results of his labours. 
good sum of money on Drummond Island, in this They are now unhappy because they think they want 
lake, and afterwards it was given over to the Ame-| something; and nine-tenths of them, if asked, could 
ricans. We seized the Island of Michilimackinaw, | not tell what it is. They would willingly, no doubt, 
and gave it up afterwards: this is a most important} if they could, throw off the British yoke; but it is 
yoint. We have now some establishment on this| not likely they would join the States. In case of a 
ike at St. Joseph’s, and another at Sault St. Marie! war, they are not much to be depended upon at 
and Nottawasaurga, but what they may be now I| present. 
cannot say. In the Upper Province I should conceive they are 
The Detroit River is about a mile across; and if | generally loyal, though there may be many radicals 
the Americans have sufficient force they may cross| among them of the deepest die; yet I think, gene- 
over at any time, and destroy and pillage our settle-| rally speaking, they may be firm to the Queen’s Go- 
ments on the frontier, which they would be prone to| vernment. ‘They make good soldiers, especially in 
do, and retire to their own side, after doing some | that country, where they know the woods as well as 
mischief, without attaining any good; and, to pre-| the Americans, and can be brought into excellent 
vent this, we must have possession of their strong) discipline, as witness the Incorporated Regiments 
places on the rivers and lakes, and the supremacy | of Militia, the Glengarry, the Nova Scotia, and other 
on all the waters. regiments. Put them on the footing of the regular 
We have several very fine settlements on the River | army; allow their officers half pay and pensions for 
Thames, whtch empties itself into Lake St. Clair,| wounds, and the men with grants of land after the 
ind flows from the direction of Toronto but not so| war, and never fear but a respectable foree may be 
far. It was contemplated during the late war to! raised in a few months fit for any service. A corps 
build a strong work at Chatham. I went once to) of artillery ought to be raised from every district, 
examine and report upon the site. I was then fa- sufficient for its forts. They would soon learn the 
vourable to the scheme; and now, no doubt, as the | garrison exercise; and, with a few Royal Artillery in 
settlemeut has much increased in value, it will be | charge of stores, &c., they would be sufficient for 
inore necessary than ever. | the defence of the frontier forts. ‘The militia should 
At the head of Lake Ontario, Burlington Heights} be in two classes; one, the permanent, or incor- 
was considered a most important point, as there is a| porated, who would be ready to move any where and 
small bay under them which affords shelter to the| for any time, composed of young and active men; 
shipping. It was strongly fortified with field-works;/| the other, the local, or sedentary, should be for the 
and, from its position, with a morass on one side and | immediate defence of their district, stay at home, 
the lake on the other, it might be made impregnable ;| and cultivate the land, and defend their own pro- 
but it was found to be a most unhealthy spot, as the | perty,—should be brought together for exercise once 
troops suffered much from fever and ague. | a week, and not called out permanently, but only in 
The River St. Lawrence ceases to be the boundary | case of invasion or great emergency. These men, 
between the States and the Provinces, where the | from their knowledge of the country and manners of 
line of 45 degrees N. lat. strikes it at St. Regis, near | their enemies,—from being good shots from their 
Cornwall. Above this on the river the Americans | youths, accustomed to the axe and the woods, would 
have many villages and settlements; but the river is| be soon good soldiers, and able to cope with their 
wide, with many rapids, that there is not any great) enemies at any time; besides, not being invaders, 
likelihood of any serious operation till coming to| they would feel they fought in defence of their fami- 
Fort Wellington, Prescott. Here the town of Og-| lies and property, having every thing to lose if 
densburg lies, commanded by the guns of the fort,| beaten; and they would consider themselves fighting 
and must be quiet. This is a post of some import-! for the good cause. This I know to be the feeling 
ance, being at the head of the rapids, and command-! of many of the people in those parts, as they have 


ing the passage up the Lake of the Thousand Islands 
to Kingston. There was some fighting in this part 
during the war; and it will be remembered that here 
the Yankee Sympathisers got a pretty good dressing 
not very long ago. 

I have trespassed far upon your time and patience, 
and must now draw to a conclusion, with a few re- 
marks upon the people of the Provinces. In many 
parts they differ considerably as to their feelings 
towards the old country. The French inhabitants 


often told me that they “would be darned before 
they would let any man take their property.” 

An independent division of these men first de- 
scribed might be called locomotive militia, if you 
like the term, with a dashing officer at their head. 
A small detachment of artillery and rockets, as I 
have shown above, under his command, always on 
the alert, moving upon the enemy in all directions, 
would go further to tranquilise the people at home, 

/or in the Province, and annoy the enemy, than a 








much greater quantity of men sent out from England, 
unacquainted with the country and unseasoned to 
the climate. 

I have gone much further than I at first antici- 
pated, and find that Ihave not quite done, bat will 
not trouble your further at present, though I intended 
to have made some remark upon the Indians and the 
American troops. Should the present suit you, I 





Yours, 
ArTILLERO ViEJ0. 


ON THE LOSS OF H. M.S. FAIRY 


ago, reports having seen a three-masted vessel founder 
on the night of the 13th, during the gale; the cries of 
her crew for aid were heart-rending Owing to the 
dreadful state of the weather, she was unable to render 
them any assistance —Times, November 20. 

The wreck of that ill-fated vessel, the Fairy, has been 
discovered off Lowestoff; one of the yards has been 
brought on shore by a fishing boat.—Times. 10th Feb- 
ruary.] 

*T was morn—the sun rose merrily, 
And calmly rolled the sea; 

The feathered songsters cheerily 
Were warbling on the lea: 

A gallant bark and jovial crew, 

Moved lightly o’er the waters blue. 


Her ensign gracefully that waved, 
Old Albion's flag appears; 

The tempest’s wrath that flag hath braved 
Above a thousand years; 

Av’ when a thousand are gone by, 

Still may it float triumphantly. 


*T'was not tg combat Britain’s foes, 
She left her native shore; 

To aid no work of death she goes, 
Nor deadly missiles bore ; 

But labouring to promote the cause 

Of science, gain a world’s applause. 


How light of heart—how free from care, 
The seamen pace the deck ; 

They little dream while moving there, 
Of tempest or of wreck. 

*Tis well ordained we should not see, 

Into thy depths, Futurity. 


The noon arrives, and onward still, 
In peace that vessel glides; 

Her sails the gentle breezes fill, 
Majestical she rides ; 

But certain presages portend, 

Not calmly thus her course shall end. 


| 
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will enter further into the matter at a future period.— 


| 
fA fishing smack that arrived at Yarmouth a few days | 


| 
| 
| 


The sun hath set, afar and near, 





M. S$. FAIRY. 


Wild tempest clouds arise ; 
No cheering lights in heaven appear, 
Grim darkness veils the skies. 
Around the troubled waters roar, 
The startled seabird seeks the shore. 


That night, arrayed in hideous form, 
Borne on the angry blast, 

The spectre-demon of the storm, 
Above the waters passed, 

And many a seaman stout and brave, 

Beneath the billows found a grave. 


How fares it with that gallant bark, 
How speed her jovial crew? 

Along the waters drear and dark 
While fearfully it blew, 

Was heard a wild heart-rending cry, 

And groans and shrieks of agony. 


The morning came, afar and wide, 
They sought her o’er the main; 

So full of youth, and hope, and pride, 
Alas! they sought in vain. 

Nor trace, nor token found to tell, 

The fate that gallant bark befel. 


Months rolled away, when on the shore 
A mass of wreck appears: 

The name one broken fragment bore 
Confirmed the worst of fears, 

Unravelling too the mystery 

Of that long, loud, heart-rending cry. 


The mother’s eyes with tears are dim, 
The lonely widow’s weeping ; 
For memory turns their thoughts on him, 
Who ‘neath the wave lies sleeping, 
Entombed where ceaseless billows roar, 
His smiles shall cheer their hearts no more. 


It wrings the feelings thus to part 
With those we fondly love; 
Yet, solaces the aching heart, 
To know that One above, 
All-wise ordains, who hath the power 
To aid in every trying hour. 


Unless by His divine decree, 
A sparrow doth not fall, 
His arm upholds the earth and sea, 
He watcheth over all; 
He sees and succours in distress, 
The widow and the fatherless. 
F. W. B 
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Part of an article from the Quarterly Review. 
STATE OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 


De l' Instruction Publique en France, Guide des Fa- 
milles. Edition populaire, tiree a 10,000 exem- 
plaires. Par Emile de Girardin. Paris, 1840. 
Tue subject of this small volume, published in 

the cheapest form (the edition is said to be of 

10,000 copies) for general distribution, is of vital 

interest, not to France alone, nor to Europe, but 

to the whole world. Europe, with the exception 
of two of its least sieliiaell powthonmn, Spain and 
the Turkish empire, has now enjoyed a peace of 
twenty-five years ;—a longer period of repose from 
the erimes and miseries of war than has blessed 
mankind, since that which has been called the 
happiest epoch in history—the period between the 
death of Trajan and the accession of the younger 
Antonius. Nor has peace failed to fulfil its sacred 
mission. It is difficult to estimate the immense 
advancement in population, in wealth, in comfort, 
in commerce, in internal and international com- 
munication throughout every part of the con- 
tinent—in education in most countries—almost 
everywhere in the general, social, and intellectual 
condition of the people, in national self-respect, 
and respect for the rights and independence of 
other nations. It would be impossible to imagine 

a stronger contrast than the actual condition of 

Europe and its state at the close of the war, with 

its desolated fields and bombarded cities, with its 

commerce annihilated, its agriculture impoverish- 
ed, its population thinned by conflicts of unex- 
ampled magnitude, the people weighed down by 
insupportable taxation, and galled by remorseless 
conscription, and with all the national antipathies 
and jealousies exasperated by long oppression, and 
either intoxicated with the pride of victory and 
just revenge, or fiercely struggling with the shame 
and indignation of defeat. It might have been 
supposed, and may still indeed be supposed, that 
mankind had been made wise by the stern and 
convincing lessons of the previous half-century ; 
that they would have learned how idle and expen- 
sive a luxury is war; that peace affords to the 
ruler, as well as to the subject, a nobler glory than 
military fame ; that snaiele any territorial aggran- 
disement is worth the sacrifice which must be 
made to obtain it; and that there are few coun- 
tries in which half the expenditure in the diminution 


junder the Mahometan invaders, and the Tartars 
under Zengis, pas forth their devastating 
|hordes, and each spreading, as it were, another 
layer of barbarism over the whole surface of so- 
ciety. It might indeed appear as if the Divine 
Ruler had in his wisdom determined to infuse new 
and more vigorous life-blood into the remotest part 
of the effete and corrupted Roman empire, which 
even Christianity had not been able thoroughly to 
regenerate ; that this was a severe but necessary 
process which alone could bring the whole of Eu- 
rope—the north, as well as the south and west— 
into that general social system destined to give 
birth to modern civilisation. 

But Europe and the civilised world may now 
seem perfectly secure from any barbarian invasion. 
The few tribes which wander over the steppes of 
Tartary, or plunder their neighbours in the ravines 
of the Caucasus, can never, humanly speaking, 
collect in such formidable masses as to endanger 
the kingdoms of the west. A few regular regi- 
ments, and some squadrons of flying artillery, 
would disperse them back to their native deserts ; 
and in all quarters of the East, Europe is rapidly 
encroaching on the wildest recesses of savage life. 
These Tartar or Scythian hordes may be formidable 
as light-armed auxiliaries, as wild skirmishers 
around the regular armaments of that great power, 
which has once let them loose upon Europe in a 
war of defence and retribution, and may slip them 
again from the leash in a war of ambition and 
aggression: but of themselves they are utterly 
contemptible as a military power. The world will 
never see again a ‘T'amerlane or a Zengis. 

But are we so secure against an internal bar- 
barism which may grow up in the bosom of our 

/own society, and combine some of the arts, the 
sciences, the manual dexterity, the arms, and even 
|the military discipline of a more advanced state, 
| with a recklessness of human life, and a thirst for 
| plunder, not less wild and remorseless than that of 
the Hun or the Tarter?) May there not be, even 
within the pale of the most advanced and civilised 
| nations, vast hordes of men who either do or may 
}soon yearn for war for the sake of war, for its ex- 
citement, its adventure, its hazards, for the mere 
occupation of minds which are weary of inactivity, 
and oppressed by almost the greatest of human 
peor gers without employment, the sup- 
pressed fire which finds no vent ; which, not setting 
their own lives ‘at a pin’s fee,’ would think the 


of the burthens of the citizens, or the promotion | lives of others as worthless as their own—which, 
of industry by some wise plan of internal improve-|as to property, have nothing to lose, and might 
ment, would not add ten-fold to the wealth and|gain at the great gambling-table of war—which 
power of the state, as well as to the happiness of | have no reverence for law or order, or for that still 
the people. | higher restrictive authority which controls the 
The golden age of Roman peace and civilisa- | Christian—which, in fine, are totally deficient in 
tion, in the nature of things, could not endure. | any check or restraint upon the resistless and un- 


Even now, indeed, we do not clearly comprehend 
the causes which pushed forward the vast succes- 
sive waves of the northern and eastern barbarians 


on the enfeebled and degenerate empire—how it | 


resisted propensity to agitation and violence 7— 
| This fierce and ungoverned population may, in the 
| first place, be more dangerous to the internal peace 
of the unhappy nation within which it has grown 


came to pass that these savage regions suddenly | up than to that of Europe. A civil revolution, if 


became so inexhaustible in their numbers, and | it is too strong for constitutional order—a civil war, 
wresistible in the inroads of their armies, century | if the constitution has vigour enough to resist its 
after centry, from the first fearful gatherings on the | attack—inay be its first result; but we may doubt 
Danube, in the time of M. Aurelius, to the Arabs | whether a civil war in any of the great European 
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countries would not lead of necessity to foreign | like America—almost throughout the Union—and 
war. The government of the disturbed country, | England to a great extent—pervaded with an in- 
by a false and wicked but yet not unnatural policy, cessant commercial activity ; she is not perpetually 
may attempt to divert the raging torrent over its | intent on going a-head ; her state of society, the 
neighbours’ fields rather than its own; or the fire, | character of the people, the habits of subsisting on 
having consumed all within its reach, may of itself | coarse food, and dispensing, in the remoter dis- 
spread in inextinguishable fury into other regions. tricts, with many of the comforts and conveniences 
The sword once drawn in any one of the more! which are become necessary to the lower orders 
important states of the civilised world, there is no in some other countries, combine, with the want 
knowing what lands it will go through. of opportunity, to keep down that which is the 
It is umpossible to deny, that of all countries in| main principle of industry and exertion in more 
Europe, France is the most likely to pour forth enterprising and mercantile nations,—the desire 
what we do not seruple to call this new tide of | of working out an honourable independence—or 
barbarism—of war with all its destructive ferocity, | at least of advancing in the scale of society, either 
without those high and generous motives which by regular and uninterrupted perseverance, or bold 
may dignify war, and entitle its more distinguished and adventurous speculation. Nor does France, 
captains to the lofty but much misused title of hero nor can she indeed, relieve herself by continual 
and patriot. Independent of the influence of recent | and extensive emigration. Individual Frenchmen 
changes in their political institutions, and the cir- are scattered, by their own enterprising disposition, 
cumstances of our stormy times, during which and by the easy facility with which they accom 
agitation has become, as it were, the breath of modate themselves to the habits and manners of 
life, and events which, in more peaceful ages, other countries, over the face of the world. They 
would have been wondered at through centuries, are in the service not of Mehemet Ali alone, but 
and would have vibrated, as it were, through suc-| of many other eastern sovereigns: they lie hid 
cessive generations, have succeeded each other so| under foreign names, or high-sounding oriental 
rapidly as scarcely to raise a few days’ astonish- titles. But France has no remote empire to which 
ment—the mere fact of the vast increase of popula- | she is transmitting by every fleet masses of her 
tion, with comparatively little increase in employ- | superfluous people—a number of active, spirited, 
ment, or industrial and honourable occupation, and adventurous youths, who may not now indeed 
might of itself be sufficiently formidable ; and this | hope to return with the wealth of nabobs, or the 
glory of a Clive or a Hastings, but have a path 















































has taken place among a people of peculiarly - 
lively, active, and, we may say without offence, | before them both of honourable ambition and by " 
unquiet character. It is a vast condensation of | no means contemptible wealth ; she is not cover- 
still collecting steam, without wheels to set in| ing the sea with her navies, and watching the first "" 
motion, and almost without a safety valve. We cravings of civilisation in the most remote nooks = 
are not ignorant, nor disposed to dissemble our of the world, in order that she may pour in her a 
own danger from the masses of our uneducated— | manufactures ; she has no Cape of Good Hope or = 
we fear widely un-Christianised—manufacturing | Australasia, or Canada, upon which she can cast es 
population. The smothered war-cries of Chartism | off her swarms; she is not, in short, propagating — 
and Socialism demand our gravest attention ; yet| her language over regions to be measured by de 3 
our miners and manufacturers, at least while at grees of latitude and longitude rather than by miles a 
work, have some occupation: their energy, how- or leagues. ac 
ever they may reserve it for their midnight trea We acknowledge that we looked not merely with a 
sonable meetings, or even for secret drillings, is at forbearance, but with satisfaction, on the Frene! 
least partially exhausted by the inevitable labours conquests in Algiers. Whatever apprehensions bre 
of the day. But we are mistaken if in France more jealous, and perhaps far-sighted, politicians fF 
there is not a much larger mass of energy and might entertain of the growing predominance o! ab] 
activity, in some places compressed in a narrow France in the south; however formidable it might of # 
space, almost entirely without regular or absorbing appear if she should eventually (as some of her ar- ee 
occupation, and utterly stagnant, and therefore dent writers have boasted) make the Mediterranea an 
liable to be ruffled or fiercely agitated by the slight-| a French lake, we could not but consider the oppor = : 
est breath. In the higher as well as the lower tunity of an outpouring of her burning lava upon d = 
classes there is the same want of straight and re- districts which it might hereafter fertilise to a hap ~ . 
gular paths in which steady industry or persever- pier vegetation, as far more than a compensation to = rs 
France the other nations of Europe. That Africa, not s iene 






ing ambition may ensure success in life. 
has no ‘ backwoods’ to which her discontented 
peasant may resort—to spend his surplus energy 
in warring with the forest, indulge his now harm- 
less passions in the remote log-hut, and contend 
with the bear or the savage for his crop of Indian that, by some fatality or infelicity, the French have 
corn or hive of wild honey. How many a dan-| rarely been successful in colonisation on a large 
gerous demagogue, who in a more crowded state | seale—all this appears to us a subject not merely of 
of society might have endangered the peace of generous regret, but a serious political or rather so 
New York or Philadelphia—how many a fierce cial misfortune. We cannot but hail any prospec! 
ruffian who would be panting to shoulder a musket | of restoring that once rich and fertile land of culture 
(he cares not in what cause), is now hewing away and prosperity, the granary of Europe, and, in the 
at some trunk of tough hickory, or pointing his early centuries of Christianity, the site of crowde 
innocent rifle at a wild turkey! France is not, | cities and countless bishoprics, to its connexion wit! 





much from the warfare in which France is engaged Th 
with the Arabs as from the insalubrious climate, has 

: trated 
been the grave of so many of her brave soldiers— seats 
that the service is therefore become unpopular—ané leon 
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European civilisation — of re-conquering that most! original cecupation of journalist. There is nothing, 
utterly blasted and desolated conquest of barbarism. | however, in this unhappy event, which seems to 
For surely those who entertain the most jealous to have darkened the prospects of the ex-deputy, to 
and hostile estimate of the French character since make us mistrust his statements, or decline his ap- 
the Revolution will at least allow that any thing is ‘parently sound and patriotic advice on his present 
better than the savage pirates who have so long preyed subject. With the state of one leading portion of /a 
with impunity on the commerce and even on the jeune France, with the host of adventurers which 
freedom of Europe. Northern Africa is irretrievable crowd from all quarters to the metropolis, and 


but by a foreign, and we may say, an European hy their bold activity and vehemence represent 


colonisation, But however successful and prospe- themselves as the organs, the voices of public opi- 
rous, beyond all present appearances, might be the nion and sentiment, he must have, unless we are 
French settlements in Africa, even this, we con-| mistaken, great practical acquaintance—guorum pars 
ceive, would be but an insufficient vent for the over- ipse fuit. On the miserics thus self-inflicted by in- 
boiling population and compressed activity of the | dividuals on theniselves, on the political and social 
nation, if it should continue in its present internal dangers insep2rable from the existing order of things, 
state. he may be, as far as we can judge, an honest and 


Yet what a nation might France have been if, to unimpeachable witness; and we shall assume his 
reckon only from the reign of Louis XIV., she had | general veracity qy the facts which he produces as 
consumed one-tenth part of the energy or expendi- of general notoriety, in a work which, by aiming at 
ture which she has wasted in disturbing the peace general diffusion, invites and defies contradiction. 
of her neighbours, and in conquests which have The book, we may add, is in many respects ex- 
always been wrested from her hands, on the internal tremely well written, always lively, occasionally elo- 
improvement of her provinces, on the development | quent. This may be but the practised pen of the jour- 
of her natural resources, on industrial opulence, and | nalist; but we are inclined —we trust not through 
the advancement of her people in real civilisation. | too much charity or simplicity—to attribute much of 
What might France be even now, if she would | its merit as a work to the sincere and earnest con- 
wisely avail herself of her natural advantages, and, | victions of the writer. At all events, it is a man of a 
instead of lingering behind—we will not say our) certain station and position in the world, demanding 
own more narrow and richly-cultivated fields, but a| to be heard in a statement, certainly not flattering or 
large part of Germany—work out her own soil to its | inspiriting, as to the existing condition of a most im- 
highest productiveness; establish a free and cheap | portant political problem. We might have aceu- 
communication between her remote provinces; make | mulated a mass of other works on the subject, reports 
her vineyards and her corn-fields vie with each other | of the successive Ministers of Public Instruction, 
by the rapid int rehange of commodities !—if, instead | and publications on education, almost as numerous, 
of concentrating all her high-wrought and over-| though less contentious and controversial than with 
refined civilisation in one spot, she would equably | ourselves; we have preferred the simple promulga- 
disperse it over her whole surface; if, instead of the | tion of Ml. Girardin’s views and opinions. 
singular anomaly of a capital, at least vieing with M. Girardin considers the present state of educa- 
any city of Europe in splendour, in arts, in science— | tion in France as in an unsatisfactory and dangerous 
and provinces, where the most careless traveller may | state, partly from its insufficiency, partly from the 
see how much is wanting to do justice to the capa-| erroneous system upon which it is conducted. His 
cities of the soil, and to the commercial resourees—| work, it must be clearly understood, by no means 
she would cease to be Paris with a vast tributary | confines itself to what is called popular education—to 
domain, and become really France, with only a noble | the instruction of the lower orders: the larger part 
capital for the residence of her monarch and legis!a-| of the volume relates to the schools, academies, and 
ture. colleges of the higher classes. He comnftnces with 

France might yet surely find at home an honour- | the following principles: 
able and a profitable employment for a large portion 
of that energy and enterprise of character which is bes m 
now either wasted, by being constantly drawn off to the people is D it suffici ntl profound and general 
the overgrown capital, to increase the dangerous fer- | to develope their principles, are only elements of 
mentation of its dissipated streets, to lie in unpro-| disturbance cast int » the bosom of society: for they 
ductive idleness, or sit brooding over the ill-sup-| create wants which they cannot satisfy; they are 
pressed hope of some outburst either of foreign | lavish of rights and duties ;_ they weaken govern- 
warfare or civil commotion, which may improve, | ments, which, by the multiplication of laws, render 
and cannot well deteriorate, their condition. their execution impossible; they concentre to ex- 

These views are strikingly borne out and illus-| cess in a few ardent minds those ideas which ought 
trated by the small work before us, which, though | to be im yerceptibly absorbed by the whole popula. 
professedly treating on the subject of education, tion. These ideas ferment and explode for want ot 
alone, furnishes more information on the actual state vent. It is thus that institutions which produce 
of things in France than many ponderous volumes | more power than they can usefully employ, perish 
of statistics, certainly than the volumes of many by the excess of that which it becomes necessary 
laborious travellers. ‘The author is M. Emilie Gi-| to compress. . . . The instruction of the people 
rardin, of whom we made mention in a former arti- endangers absolute governments; their ignorance, 
cle. M. Girardin was formerly a deputy; but the on the contrary, imperils representative govern- 
‘unfortunate issue of his duel with the celebrated | ments: for the parliamentary debates, while they 
Armand Carrel brought upon him such a storm of | reveal to the masses the extent of their rights, do 
unpopularity that he has returned, we believe, to his not wait tll they can exercise these with discern 

Sale, 1841.—Musevum. 28 Serect Reviews, 53 





‘The best institutions, where the education of 
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ment; and when a people knows its rights, there is | their losses in law; but we have never heard that 
but one way to govern, to educate them. . . . The | this elementary instruction has been productive, to 
evil of our present times is this: the general igno- | any extent, of this small restless ambition, or this 
rance perpetuates and renders necessary the cen- | discontent with their condition as labourers in hus- 


tralisation of the executive power—the extent of 
one constitutes the for¢e of the other. Every pre 
mature attack on this centralisation will be vain or 
dangerous. Though the tradition of monopoly 
may be destroyed, the ignorance of the great ma- 
jority of the voters (contribuables) is so great that 
it would be impossible to substitute municipal 
(local) government sy the public education 
] mean the primary education adequately endow- 
ed—the university education judiciously comple 
ted.’—p. 15 

M. Girardin proceeds, in a few pregnant para- 
graphs, to w the natural workings of the present 
system :— 


‘What is the result of the primary education 
with an insufficient annual endowment !/—The dis- 
organisation (déclassement) of the population, the 

hment of agriculture, the encumbering of 
manufacturing industry.—the agglomeration of a 
floating mass of bulent men, who besiege the 
avenues of power, destroy all respect for the go 
vernment which uses them, and rise in insurrec 
tion against that which repels them.’ (P. 16.) 

‘A man wh n read and write a little is still, 
in the country, a privileged being, who, in fact, 
possesses an ntestible superiority. It is rare 


lmpoverts 


i 


that he does not abuse the elementary knowledge 
really possesses, by making it we for 


which he 
that much larger share of knowledge which he 
still wants. Hence, he in general exercises and 
accumulates upon himself the functions of family 
secretary and counsellor, of advocate and notary of 
the village, which tends not a little to increase the 
number of law-sults. 

‘If one child in a family has learned to read and 
write, from the time that he possesses that advan- 
tage over his father, he concludes that the occupa 
tion of the parent is incompatible with his know 
ledge: vanity misleads him as to his vocation, and 
makes him abandon the village for the town. In 
lace of a good husbandman, which he might have 
ara in a condition to substitute with judgment 
more perfect modes of cultivation for the erroneous 
processes which prevail, he goes—according as his 
parents can make greater or less sacrifices for his 
future prospects—to increase the number of arti- 
sans without work—or to swell the multitude who, 
little considering whether the industrial or liberal 
profe ssions are overcrowded, while the land wants 
men of intelligence and vigour. await the destiny 
to which they aspire from a social revolution,’ . 


M. Girardin asserts that this, without exagzera- 


bandry. 

There is, and always must be, a tendency in the 
country population to drain off to the towns, more 
especially towards the metropolis. At one time 
this was proceeding in England by a diseased and 
irregular process. Before the establishment of the 
new Poor Law, and the consolidation of the smaller 
parishes into unions, it was not uncommon for 
these small country parishes, when in the hands of 
one or a few proprietors, to pull down their cot 
tages, and so force not merely their pauper and 
burdensome inhabitants, but, where the town was 
at no great distance, their own labouring poor, 
who mtght become burdensome, into the neigh 
bouring town, where there were always speculating 
builders ready to run up rows of smart-looking, but 
wretched, ill-drained, and ill-ventilated hovels 
Our manufacturing towns, which formerly drew 
off such large swarms from our own agricultural 
districts, have probably ceased to do this to any 
great extent, the void in the north of England and 
Scotland being filled up by the constant immigra 
tion of cheaper Irish labourers ; but in all the more 
flourishing and increasing towns there is a con 
stant demand for domestic servants, and the lower 
classes of artisans, which are no doubt supplied 
from the rural districts. How much is yearly 
swallowed up in the great and expanding gulf of 
London! But whether the supply exceeds the 
demand, to any great extent, is a difficult question 
Every avenue to fortune,every opening to employ 
ment, is instantaneously thronged with competi 
tors. From the highest to the lowest, from litera 
ture and the arts, the learned professions, law, 
medicine, and the clergy with their multiplying 
churches, commerce in all its branches, from the 
merchant princes of the City down to the small 
grocer and hardwareman, there is a busy vel 
ment emulation in which many must fail, and 
many drag on with but a precarious livelihood 
There are no doubt many noble hearts which, from 
misfortune or want of opportunity for distinction, 
are pining in secret and extreme misery; many 
minds of lofty genius which have never been able 
to force their way to notice, and are maddening 
with disappointment, and perhaps hostility to the 
existing order of things; aes are a vast many 
more who have mistaken the flattering whispers of 
vanity for the conscious inspirations of genius, and 
whose failure, being more complete and more un 
expected, is more bitter, more galling, more exas- 
perating; and in this fermenting mass of disap 
pointment, discontent, and despair, there must be 
constant danger of explosion. Among such num 


tion, is the consequence of the present imperfect| bers, whom their blighted hopes or actual priva- 
case, either4 tions make utterly reckless, there must be men pre 


system of education ; but, if this be the m 
reading and writing must be a more rare accom 


pared for any change. ‘The world is not their 


plishment in the French communes than in our | friend, nor the world’s law’—and they are ready to 
country villages, or the edueation, whatever it be, | seize the first opportunity of making reprisals on 
which is bestowed on our peasantry, must be of a| the world, and accommodating the law to their 


sounder character. 
to apprentice one of their sons to the village attor 


Our small farmers may aspire | own advantage. 


But we conceive that the tide which sets into 


ney, and so hope to make reprisals on society for | Paris is altogether out of proportion, in depth and 
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strength, to that which flows into any other capi- 
tal of Europe. All France comes to a head in 
Paris. While every English county town, except 
perhaps Winchester and one or two others, is 
stretching out on every side its rows of suburban 
houses, or is studded about with small villas, as full 
of comfort as they are usually deficient in taste, in 
France such changes are rare and uncommon. 
There is no appearance of generally increased con- 
densation of population in the provincial cities. 
In the north of France, except Rouen,a few towns 
and villages on the sea-coast which are aspiring to 
be watering-places, and some cities where English 
settlers have either entered into building specula- 
tions or created a demand for new houses, the pro 
vincial towns appear not to have experienced any 
change since the days of Louis XIV., except that 
melancholy change which has converted churches 
and conventual buildings into stables, barns, or bar 
racks. The total want of life and movement in a 
French provincial town, except on market-days, is 
almost melancholy—the utter stagnation of busi- 
ness, of interest, even of curiosity. ‘The hoof of a 
horse is rarely heard, except when upon the high 
road the crack of the postboy’s whip announces the 
arrival of some high-trunked and imperialed Eng- 
lish barouche. To meet a gentleman riding, a 
carriage taking an airing of pleasure, or any thing 
but now and then a lazy creaking cart, is a kind 
of event. Excepting perhaps the south, where 
one or two of the cities aspire to the dignity of 
capitals, and some of the larger sea-ports, it might 
seem that the whole life of France was flowing 
into and beating at Paris. According to M. Girar- 
din, almost all who are even half instructed aban- 
don their native fields, and collect in the towns, 
while, from town and country, there is a still more 
constant and vast influx of this reckless class of 
adventurers of al] sorts into the capital, where it is 
impossible that they should find regular and profit- 
able occupation. Nor can it indeed be wondered 
that Paris should exercise this powerful attractive 
influence over the greater part of France. Where 
every thing is open to real talent, industry, and en- 
terprise; where there is no aristocracy, either of 
birth or wealth, to throng up the avenues to power, 
wealth, or distinction; among the greatest names 
in political influence, in science, in literature— 
names which are familiar to and commanding 
throughout Europe—there are few who have not 
forced their way by mere dint of intellectual vigour. 
The ready pen of the journalist, the bold and 
fluent tongue of the advocate, the rich or brilliant 

display of knowledge shown by the professor, have 

been their titles and patents. As in all countries, 
especially in one where want of self-confidence is 
certainly no national failing, for one man of real 
genius there will be hundreds of pretenders to it; 
for one who has the courage and industry to work 
his way up through the rude conflict of rival com- 
petitors there will be thousands who think they 
ought to enjoy the reward without the exertion and 
fatigue of the strife—it can be no matter of aston- 
ishment that there should be so many eager to 
make a short cut to fame and opulence ; that every 
kind of political, religious, and literary fanaticism 
should obtain its votaries ; that every thing violent, 
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jexaggerated, extravagant, should find a ready, 
greedy nearing; that there should be apostles of 
every strange doctrine, and proselytes to every 
creedless creed. Itis here that Saint Simonianism 
found its disciples, the Abbé Chatel his few hear- 
ers; that Victor Hugo, and Dumas, and Balzac, 
have their ardent admirers and countless imitators, 
their heroes and their victims; that the gaming- 
table finds its maddening attendants, the Morgue 
its victims; the Fieschis, the Alibauds, and the 
Darmes, are drugged with the intoxicating poison 
‘of the revolutionary part of the press, and bewil 
dered by the fanaticism of political faction to be- 
come the Ravaillaes of a king, who, since he as- 
cended the throne, has exhibited qualities most 
worthy of the station—and whose lite is far more 
important to the peace and real greatness of France 
than that of any of her former sovereigns ever was 
or could be. Hence those Ishmaelitish tribes who 
have been well named Emeutiers, who dignify, in 
'some cases, a schoolboy love of riot and mis 
chief, in others the mere gratification of a restkess 
vanity, and diseased yearning for distinction, with 
the sacred names of liberty and patriotism—who, 
| weary of wasting their energies in coxcombical in- 
ventions in dress or manners, actually fancy them- 
selves entitled to lead a great nation, and to plunge 
millions into the miseries of political convulsion, 
that their names may blaze for a day in a news- 
paper. 
The French capital is at once the earthly paradise 
| and the earthly hell of men of enterprise and adven- 
ture. To those who can find the narrow way, and 
foree an entrance through the strait wate, it has the 
fulness of worldly joy—the wealth of millioniares, 
banquets of the most refined luxury, the highest ho- 
nours in the state—the ministerial palace, the adula- 
tion of one part at least of the press, the hosts of ser- 
vile followers, whether to the benches of opposition or 
the Treasury—the higher and more intellectual enjoy- 
ments of the sciences, arts, and letters, which welcome 
the powerful patron=all that can gratify an honourable 
as well as less fastidious ambition. But for the mul- 
titude who throng the broad and beaten path, and are 
driven through the wide gate into the realm of disap- 
pointment, of wretchedness, of blighted ambition and 
ungratified passion, of penury which flees to the 
gambling-table to relieve or utterly to beggar, and so 
drive the wretch to the last act of desperation—in 
that abyss where there is indeed weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, what a mass of human misery, remorse, 
and despair, is every year, and almost every day, 
accumulated! How many spirits, noble perhaps 
before their fall, are surrendered up to the fiercest 
passions! Men of letters who have wrought out a 
fine vein of invention and eloquence in wild epheme- 
ral novels; journalists who, with great powers, have 
been crushed in the collision, and, after sacrificing all 
| their talents and all their principles for a party, have 
been thrown off as no longer profitable; men in still 
loftier paths, who by one success, by creating one 
sensation, have fancied themselves a power in the 
| state, and find themselves nothing;—when we re- 
countall these, with the numberless victims of vanity 
and self-conceit, can we wonder that there should be 
constantly among these multitudes, in that realm of 
darkness and woe, men whose ‘voice is still for 


| war?’—for war with whom or in what cause they 
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care not—war against order, against the existing 
state of things, war of insurrection, or foreign war, 
with any pretext or without it, either seizing the 
old reverenced name of liberty or of national dig- 
nity as the watchword of battle—pretending to be, or 
fancying themselves, jealous, nobly jealous, of the 
national honour, when they are actuated entirely by 
the uneasiness of their own condition—mistaking, 
and choosing to mistake, the discontent of political 
failure for the generous aspirations of patriotism. It 
is this semi-barbarism of a large class which is so 
dangerous to the peace of France and of Europe. 
For the present it has been put down by the cautious 
good sense of the king, the weight of property, the 
better feeling of the more enlightened, we may per- 
haps add the extravagance of the war party ; but who 
shall presume to say, where there is such a mass, a 
constantly accumulating mass, of inflammable sub- 
stance, how soon, how dangerously, how fatally, the 
conflagration may break out, and defy the strength 
of the government, and the active as well as inert re- 
sistance of the better and wiser classes of the com- 
munity—of those avho have all to lose and nothing 
to gain in civil or foreign conflict? 

The great remedy proposed by M. E. Girardin for 
this unparalleled condensation of presumptuous half- 
learning, more dangerous pe rh ips than ignorance, In 
the large cities and the capital, and the general igno- 
rance which broods over the whole surface of the 
country, is Educaffon 
to forewarn our readers (lest they should think they 
are but to be put off again with the practical bathos, 
the lamentable last page, ‘the suckling fools and 
‘oniecling small beer’ of our friend Mr. Carlyle’s 
eloquent * Chartism’)—edueation with a peculiar end, 
and one, in his opinion, singularly suited to the cir- 
cumstances and advantages of the French people. 
M. Girardin’s work comprehends, as we have said, 
not merely popular education, strictly so called, or as 
itis generally described, primary instruction, but like- 
wise the higher and professional education which is 
intended for all the upper classes of society. In the 
case of both the upper and the lower orders, M. Gi- 
rardin hopes, by his scheme of education, to give an 
impulse towards a better destiny—to divert, now 
wasted or misdirected energies, into the safer chan- 
nels of honourable and profitable employment—to 
change reckless and adventurous habits for those 
leading to peace, respectability, and happiness—he 
would show, in short, that there is a vast yet un- 
broken field of public usefulness and private welfare 
which will reward its cultivators with the best and 
purest of all recompense, moral and social improve- 
ment, and consequently the safest and best happi- 
ness ; and which, indeed, if carried out to its utmost 
extent, might (if we could entertain any unworthy 
jealousy) almost alarm us with the gigantic scope 
of wealth and strength into which it might develope 
the internal resources of France. We must first, 
however, examine the actual state of things, and its 
bearing on the formation of the national mind, habits, 
and opinions. 

And first, as to the primary or strictly popular 
education. 

The difficulties which the primary instruction in 
France has to encounter are of two kinds—material 
and moral. Some of those enumerated under the 
former head, we acknowledge rather surprise us, if 


;—but education—we hasten 
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they operate to the extent asserted by M. Girardin. 
They illustrate, very forcibly, the want of internal 
communication and improvement. ‘They arise, from 
the isolation of the hamlets—their distance from the 
commune where the school is placed; the bad con- 
dition of the old roads, which for half the year do not 
allow the children to go to school, particularly at the 
time when the inclemency of the season and the sus- 
pension of iabour make their parents better able to 
spare them; the snows, which cover a large part 
(une assez grande étendue) of France for several 
months. ‘I'o these are added the payments exacted 
from the parents, which are more than they can well! 
provide; the want of expeditious methods of instruc- 
tion, of schools, and schoolmasters. The actual state 
of France is illustrated by one or two very curious 
extracts from a * Tableau de |’Instruction primaire,’ 
y M. Lorain. 

‘ Two-thirds of the communes are without regu- 
larly-established schools; a building specially set 
apart for holding the classes is, we may say, an ex- 
ception; the master opens a room for the children, 
which is in ceneral his whole house—/ivrant ainst a 

recards indiserets des scenes de menage burle sques 
ans, We have found masters who gav: 
their lessons in the open air, and these were the most 
prudent; others crowded their scholars in damp 
barns, in stables (where the warm exhalations from 
the cattle efaient utilisees, au besoin, comme calori- 
fores), in hovels with scarcely any light, in cellars 

° 


or lofts 


tnconven 


‘The moral obstacles are the apathy of the parents, 
who are unwilling that their children should be 
wiser than themselves; the opposition of the clergy 
in many communes, who do not see that, by assist- 
ing the cause of education, they might increase their 
own influence, and enforce the respect even of the 
irreligious; ‘that their sacred ministry (these ar 
the words of M. Girardin) summons them to take 
the lead in the intellectual emancipation of the 
masses, and the amelioration of their condition; that 
to walk with a firm step in the path of advancement 
(du progrés) is to follow the steps of Christ, whio 
overthrew idolatry, abolished slavery, and on their 
ruins established the religion which proclaims all 
men to be brethren.” There is besides the inditfe- 
rence and parsimony of the mayors and municipal 
councils, and the selfishness of the landed proprie- 
tors, who think that the progress of education will 
diminish the number and so raise the wages of 
labourers; above all, the miserable and dependent 
position of the teachers, who ought, according to M. 
Girardin, to take a kind of intermediate rank befween 
the mayor and the clergyman (curé)—but whose 
present character and condition confirm the opinion 
that it will never be a respectable profession, and 
must always be abandoned to the least capable—to 
those who embrace it in despair of suecess in any 
other. On the actual condition and attainments of 
a considerable number of schoolmasters in the pro- 
vinces, we subjoin the following passage (including 
an extract from M. Lorain’s Tableau), which is so 
clever and graphie that we must leave it in the ori- 
ginal language; indeed, from its very cleverness, we 
must admit that it is liable to some suspicion of high 
colouring: 
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‘Tl faut consulter les temoignages enregistrés par 
M. Lorain, pour se faire une idée de la misére, de 
l'ignorance et de l’objection de ceux qui jusqu’ci ont 
ete employés a répandre |’instruction parmi le peu- 
ple. Dans le Cantal et la Haute-Loire, ce sont de 
pauvres dévotes, saluées par les paysans du nom de 
beates, qui, pour faire ceuvre pleuse, transmettent 
aux enfans le peu qu’elles savent. Les premiers 
souffes de lhiver, qui nous envoient les ramoneurs, 
font en méme temps déserter les montagnes a des 
instituteurs ambulans, Béarnais, Piémontais, Au- 
vergnats d’ordinaire, qui battent la plaine a l’aven- 
ture, jusqu’a ce qu’un hameau les ait loués pour la 
mauvaise Saison, au, prix de quinze a vingt écus, 
Ceux qui exercent dans le lieu natal sont ordinaire- 
ment des infirmes, impropres a tonte autre fonction. 
Une revue genérale de cette triste milice mettrait 
en ligne des légions de sourds, de boiteux, de man- 
chots, de a On y verrait des épileptiques 
et des nains. Un de ces maitres, signalé par les 
rapports comme l'un des = capables, est sans bras 
et ecrit avee le pied.—** Le coeur se souléve, dit M. 
Lorain, a la lecture de ce chaos de tous les métiers, 
de ce répertoire de tous les vices, de ce catalogue de 
toutes les infirmités humaines.”’.—Ces malheureux 
sont si faiblement rétribués, qu’il faut les excuser de 
joindre souvent un métier a leurs nobles fonctions. 
Quelquefois la lecon est récitée au bruit du mar- 
teau, ou bien la main calleuse d’un forgeron trace 

ne exemple d’écriture; ou bien encore, le péda- 
gogue s’interrompt pour fairs une barbe, peser du 
tabac, ou partager une chopine en deux verres. 
Quelques communes, considarant la somme de deux 
cents frances, demandée par la nouvelle loi, comme 
un imp6t vexatoire, se récupérent en imposant a 
linstituteur un service public, comme de balayer 
leglise, chanter au Jutrin, sonner les cloches, parti- 
culiérement pendant les orages, suivant une coutume 
dont les dangers ont été souvent signalés. D'au- 
tres clauses asses ordinairement inscrites au contrat 
sont d’exercer, au besoin, le métier de fossoyeur et 
de battre le tambour pour les annonces et les con- 
vocations. Quels sont done ceux qui se résignent a 
un esclavage aussi avilissant? Des gens affameés 
pour la plupart et d’une ignorance telle, qu’ils sont 
rarement en état d’ortographier, que les inspecteurs 
en ont signalé plusieurs qui ne savent pas ¢crire, et 
que certains, vers les frontiéres, n’entendent pas 
meme un mot de la langue nationale.’-—Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, 15 Septembre, 1838. 

This is a very curious passage. We have had 
much argument, both in and out of parliament, on 
the statisties of education; on the comparative ex- 
tent to which it is carried in different countries, par- 
ticularly in France and England; and some impor- 
tant conclusions have been drawn on the results of 
education as compared with crime in France. Now 
what we wish to know is this,—whether the pupils 
of this worshipful company of schoolmasters, the 
halt, the maimed, the deaf, and the blind, are set 
down to the educated or uneducated score of the 
account? 


[Here follows an account of various remedies proposed by 


M. Girardin, part of which we omit.—Museum 

M. Girardin would of course give a much higher 
education, in the same branches of knowledge, to the 
landed proprietors,—a class which, as it actually ex- 
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tween our resident country gentlemen and our yeo- 
manry. The present system of university education 
he considers altogether unsuited to their future, and, 
as he would wish, more permanent occupation. 


‘It is among the sons of proprietors in easy cir- 
cumstances that our university education makes, per- 
haps, the greatest number of victims; for it rarely 
happens that they are not sent hastily and without 
reflection to a college, from which they come forth, 
without guide, without experience, without superin- 
tendence, to follow, with the throng of youths of their 
own age, the course of a faculty, to run the risk of 
bad company in a populous city, to embarrass their 
fortune with debts, and injure their health with ex- 
cess; and that, instead of receiving a good rural edu- 
cation, from the age of fifteen to twenty, which 
would qualify them to beeome the bailiffs (régis- 
seurs) or farmers of their parents, to manage their 
patrimony, to improve it, and to set the example of 
good methods of cultivation, applied with judgment 
to the land; to place themselves, in short, at the 
head of a new generation, and of agricultural reform, 
which can alone, in France, put an end to the gene- 
ral beggary, (prolétariat,) to the demoralisation of 
the people, to the disorganisation of classes, to the 
pernigious influence of Paris and the great cities, to 
political dissensions and social revolutions. When 
population is on the increase, and production is not, 
misery alone is making progress; when manufac- 
tures are embarrassed, and artisans are thrown out of 
work, revolutions are prepared by riots: for the power 
which represses them for a time, only suffers them 
to gather strength for a greater and more formidable 
outbreak, 

‘The proprietors,’ proceed M. Girardin, in another 
eloquent passage, ‘who do not manage their own 
property, who abandon the labours of the field for 
the idleness of towns, are traitors to their own inte- 
rests: they deprive the land, from which they live, 
of the capital which is necessary to render it fertile; 
they abandon the elections to intrigue; they isolate 
themselves from all improvements; they desert the 
liberties which they ought to defend; they compel 


ithe municipal councils to recruit themselves with 


none bet men without instruction or intelligence, 
who in their turn exclude them, when, by accident, 
they are present to take a part in the business; they 
are canvassers for paid offices, and disdain those of 
mayors; they reach, at length, the legislative tri- 
bune, without having formed themselves, by muni- 
cipal discussions, for parliamentary debates; there, 
ignorant and mute, they listen to the speakers, and, 
without respect or influence, increase the number of 
passive members; they sit without being able to 
trace out with accuracy any abuse of the govern- 
ment; they vote the budget, which they disapprove, 
but know not how to reduee—and quit the chamber 
to accuse it of ignorance and incapacity.’—p. 157. 


There are singular revelations of the present work 
ings of French society: they are evidently from the 
pen of a clever and practised writer, trained in the 
school of journalism, and therefore, perhaps, to be re- 
ceived with some caution: but if the statement be 
true, that four-fifths of the whole population of thirty- 
three millions, are concerned in the cultivation of the 
soil, (p. 45,) if six millions of these are landed pro- 


ists, may, we presume, be described as something be-| prietors, (p. 191,) and if the more astounding asser- 
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tion be correct, or approximate to the truth, that of 
these thirty-three millions searcely a thirtieth part 
can read, (p. 53,) it is impossible to deny either the 
paramount importance of the subject to the interests 
of France, and through France to Europe, or the jus- 
tice of the author's principles,—the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of elevating, by any means in the power of 
the government and of the Chambers, the agricultu- 
ral part of the community. It is the old policy, in 
fact, as our author justly observes, of Sully himself. 
One, however, of the coactive measures of M. Gi- 
rardin,—the disfranchisement of all voters, from a 
given period, who cannot read and write—whatever 
may be its expediency,—is, we suspect, far too wid 
and sweeping to be listened to with any favour by 
the imperfectly educated representatives of utterly 
uneducated constituents. 

France already possesses a few establishments ex- 
pressly designed for agricultural instruction. We 
shall notice the most important of these when we 
arrive at that part of his work which treats on pro- 
fessional education. But before we leave altogether 
that which belongs to primary, and strictly popular 
education, we are inclined to make a few extracts 
from his chapter on schools for females, of which he 
estimates the importance very highly—not too highly, 
in our opinion, in the present state of France, where 
every thing which can give dignity and solidity to 
the female character is among those regenerating in- 
fluences, to which alone we can look with rational 
and sober hope. We know not on what authority 
M. Girardin makes this striking assertion :— 


‘There is no instance of a mother who can read 
and write, whose children are not likewise able to 
read and write. If it is impossible for the mother to 
send them to school, however laborious her occupa- 
tion, she always finds time to teach them herself.— 
This is not the case with the fathers, who, whether 
educated themselves or not, are utterly indifferent to 
the education of their children, and very rarely take 
the trouble of instructing them themselves, or even 
of ascertaining what progress they make in the 
school.’ 

He adds, ‘to give instruction to girls is to open a 
‘hool in the bosom of every family; open then a 
‘hool, or at least a class, for them in every com- 
mune.’ We are sorry to inform Miss Martineau, 
that M. Girardin, with all his respect for the impor- 
tance of the sex, protests against what is called the 
‘emancipation of women.’ In theory, at least, not- 
withstanding Lady Morgan, Men in France still as- 
pires to be the master. Ridicule, our author does 
not scruple to assert, in utter condemnation of his 
countrymen for their levity and want of genuine phi- 
losophy, would be an insurmountable obstacle to all 
these lofty schemes of female independence : he uses 
even this gravely condescending tone, that the law 
of France, ‘in harmony with nature and the advance- 
ment of civilisation, does not enslave women; it re- 
We proceed in his own 


s¢ 


sé 


spects and protects them.’ 
words: 

‘Dans l’éducation des femmes, c’est moins encore 
le bonheur de leur existence qu l’utilité de leur mis- 
sion qu’il faut considérer: dans toutes les descrip- 
tions et les dissertations, la femme n’apparait jamais 
qu’en second ordre: de la l’imperfection de l’instruc- 
tion qu’elle regoit, quelque poétique que soit le nom 
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qu’on lui donne de ** douce ory a de homme,’ 
ete. Considérée sous ce point de vue, plus pastoral 
que social, l’instruction superficielle des femmes s’ex- 
plique : il n'est pas necessalre, en effet, que leur in- 
struction soit plus profonde, si leur destinée doit s 
borner a cette condition accessoire et passive. Mais 
si a l‘idylle du poéte vous substituez la pensée du |é- 
gislateur, si vous délaissez le passé pour l'avenir, si 
a la place de Vepouse vous ne voyez plus qui 

meére, les roles assit6t changeront:—a la femme ap. 

rtiendra le premier,—a homme le 


lernier vos yeux ne verront plus que le fils éleve 


sec’ nd; d ps 


par Sa mere. 
" 6C%est al ; que l’instruction des ferames vous pa- 
1 incompléte et superficielle, entiérement con- 
truire au but qu'elle devrait se proposer; c’est al 
qu’involontairement votre esprit se surprendra fais 


justice de ces lieux communs qui étoilent les soci¢tes, 
tels que ce uX-Cl: “La fi mme est faite pt ur pia i'r 
pour aimer—La femme, douce moilie de Chomme— 
compagne de ca vie, ele. ;”” c’est alors que votre es; 
s’empresseva de reconnaitre que des deux conditi 
de la femme celle de mére est la premiere, que c 
d’épouse n’est que la seconde; la maternité est sa 
vocation, elle éleve la femme au-dessus de homme; 
le mariage n’est qu’une fonction qui met au contrair 
la femme dans la dépendance de homme. Former 
des méres dignes de ce nom, capables d’exercer avec 
discernement cette premiére des fonctions sociales, 
tel doit étre le but de l’instruction des filles; former 
des épouses qui soient des compagnes douces, agrea- 
bles et fidéles, sera tout naturellement le résultat di 
la bonne éducation puisée au sein de la famille ; cette 
éducation sera d’autant meillure qu'elle sera plus 
commune, qu‘elle aura pour rudiment des exemples 
plus souvent que des préceptes: sans y avoir été sys- 
tématiquement préparée, soyez assuré que la fille 
sera toujours bonne épouse si l’éducation d’une bonn 
mere l’a faite a son image. 

*Considérée sous ce point de vue tout matern 
quelle est instruction qu’il convient de donner aux 
filles? quelles connaissances leur faudra-t-il ac- 
querir? 

* A toutes les questions qui peuvent étre faites nous 
répondrons par une seule ligne qui renferme tout 
notre programme de l’éducation des filles: 

“IL PAUT APPRENDRE AUX FEMMES CE QU’ELLES 
DOIVENT PLUS TARD ENSEIGNER AUX ENFANS QU! 
NAITRONT D'ELLES.” 

‘ En d’autres termes: I] faut donner aux filles et 
au garcons nes dans la meme condition, la méme in- 
struction: afin que, dans l’avenir, les filles devenues 
méres accomplissent ce que l’Universitié ne fait qu’a 
demi, dispendieusement et revolutionnairement, et 
qu’ainsi soient assurées et l’éducation et l’instruction 
des enfans, sans nuire au bien-étre de la famille et 
sans troubler la hiérarche sociale telle que la compor- 
tent l’égalite civile et la liberté politique.’—pp. 60-63. 

[We here omit part of the article on University Educativ 

Museum ] 

The two great evils which M. Girardin—and a 
much greater man than M. Girardin, M. Guizot 
himself—seems to have long ago apprehended with 
his calm sagacity, are the centralisation and the 
uniformity. This centralisation has arisen out of 
the necessity of the case. The uniformity of educa 
tion has appeared me. to the hasty and inex- 
perienced observer, the best guarantee for political 
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equality: but if it may produce political, it cannot] prudently and indiscrminately given, casts a vast 
produce social, equality. It may give to all an| number of adventurers upon society, and perpetu- 
equal right, an equal desire, in a certain sense an | ates, in the bosom of the country, agents destruc- 
equal chance, of fortune and distinction ; but where | tive’of that well-being which arises out of peace 
there is not fortune and distinction for all, it can- | and order. 

not give them to all. It sends the whole youth} ‘Poor youths! separated from the multitude bs 
forth on the same few narrow and crowded roads, | education, at a distance from the upper ranks by 
and prevents them from forming new roads, which | want of fortune, crushed jn their intermediate 
at least would advance many to the same end. Of sphere by countless competitors, and obliged, not 
the immense mass of persons in France, whether | withstanding all this, to wear the outward appear 
of proprietors—so much increased by the cireum- | ance of easy circumstances, from a lingering feel 
stances of the last half-century, by the division and | ing of respect for the education they have receivea 
subdivision of the large estates of the church and |—these unhappy youths, if they are ambitious, ot 
of the nobility—or of successful mercantile men capacity, and courage, have no other prospect but 
who have made a certain fortune, and are able, | political convulsions ; if they are laborious, modest, 
either without any or at some sacrifice, to give | they resign themselves to accept some small em- 
their sons a collegiate education—the greater part| ployment of clerks (commis)—generally worse 
either consider that they have done their duty, or| paid than artisans or day-labourers, above which 
are unable to do more. ‘They cast them loose to | the social hierarchy appears to place them, merely 
follow one of the liberal professions, the law or me- | that it may be more oppressive and exacting to 
dicine (the church, we fear, has few attractions for | wards them.’ 

this class), or to gain a precarious livelihood by the 
public press, or to solicit (long, perhaps, and vain 
ly) employment in a public office. Agriculture 
and commerce are repudiated as beneath young 
men who are at one bound to overleap many steps 
in the social secale—to start at once to eminence, 
perhaps to the foremost seats in the Chamber of | 
Deputies, or the rank and emoluments of minis- 
ters—or at least are to shine in the world of let 
ters, and take rank among the millionnaires of | 
‘Journalism.’ As to those whose more easy cir * Quelle heureuse et rapide régénération n’opé 
cumstances enable them to give their sons the lux-| rerait pas chez un peuple cassé de vieillesse 
ury of a classical education—a luxury, and indeed | ’homme de talent qui, animé du zéle de la maison 
a generous and noble one, which, from our differ- | de Dieu, comprendrait ce que le Christianisme doit 
ent social system, the larger number of persons of | étre 4 une époque ou toutes les idées tendent a 
rank and fortune, the aeatereeinbabens titel pro- | Vapplication des ces deux principes fondamentaux 
fessions, including our still richly-endowed and still | de notre religion selon ’Evangile—/egalite et la 
daily expanding Church, must, among us, be far | fraternite des hommes! 1) aurait saisi le seul moyen 
more general—they are too apt to leave their sons ut- | d’assurer le triomphe de la religion et de lui rendre 
terly ignorant of the management, at all events utter- | son premier éclat.’—p. 315. 

ly incapable of the improvement, of their estates and 
fortunes. Butif the sons of this wealthier class, thus 
altogether emancipated from parental control, are 
content to cast their lives on one throw, to sacrifice 
the ease and respectability of their manhood and 
age toa wild youth of vanity and folly—this is but 
the usual temptation of rank and wealth commit- 
ted to young and irresponsible hands—temptations 
perhaps more dangerous from the greater tendency 
of the French to gather to one brilliant focus in 
Paris, where there must be more than an ordinary 
prodigality and excess to create that sensation 
which is the ambition of this section of /a jeune 
France. It is the far larger class of youths, the 
children of parents by no means in easy cireum- 
stances, who, in misiudging but natural tender- 


M. Girardin appears deeply penetrated with the 
| importance of religion, and of the influence of the 
clergy on the general educational regeneration of 
France. But it is impossible not to feel that he 
writes in a tone of discouragement and despon 
dency. Those, he says, who estimate earthly en 
joyments at their real value may render great ser 
vice to their country by devoting great talents to 

the Christian ministry :— 


We protest, as we have always protested, against 
this degradation of Christianity to a vulgar princi- 
ple of democracy. The equality of man, it is true, 
is a fundamental principle of the gospel; but it is 
not a social, a worldly equality of rank, of position, 
of fortune, or even of political rights, with which 
it has no concern; it is an equality in the sight of 
God, an equality in the blessings and privileges of 
the gospel ; in the humanising and ennobling graces 
of the Christian character, the true happiness on 
earth, the consolation in sorrow, the conscious im- 
mortality in death, the eternal life in Christ Jesus ; 
the redemption through the same Saviour, the 
sanctification by the same Spirit; the everlasting 

| blessedness in the presence of the same Universal 
ness, have spared no cost to give their sons a clas- | Father. It unites mankind indeed in one brother- 
tical education. under the erroneous conviction that hood, but by far finer and more subtle links than 
such an education snust lead to fortane—it is these | is implied by the tainted word fraternity ; that spirit 
who are the eiciime of the present system of evangelic charity which blends into one the 
I ioe , | Church of Christ throughout the world ; of which 
‘When breakers make the approach to a coast | the source and well-spring is common prayer, the 
ora harbour dangerous, the government sets up a | action benevolence, the affection love to all man- 
teacon ; here there is no warning to the parents of | kind. eu, 
the dangers to which they expose the destiny of | The Ecclesiastical ministry worthily filled, M. 
their children; no voice proclaims to them that an | Girardin asserts to be the noblest of professions ; 
education too much the same for all classes, im-! yet it is not, he says, and in one sense he says 
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tion be correct, or approximate to the truth, that of 
these thirty-three millions scarcely a thirtieth part 
can read, (p. 53,) it is impossible to deny either the 
paramount importance of the subject to the interests 
of France, and through France to Europe, or the jus- 
tice of the author’s principles,—the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of elevating, by any means in the power of 
the government and of the Chambers, the agricultu- 
ral part of the community. It is the old policy, in 
fact, as our author justly observes, of Sully himself. 
One, however, of the coactive measures of M. Gi- 
rardin,—the disfranchisement of all voters, from a 
given period, who cannot read and write—whatever 
may be its expediency,—is, we suspect, far too wid« 
and swee ping to be listened to with any favour by 
the imperfectly educated representatives of utterly 
uneducated constituents. 

France already possesses a few establishments ex- 
pressly designed for agricultural instruction. We 
shall notice the most important of these when we 
arrive at that part of his work which treats on pro- 
fessional education. But before we leave altogether 
that which belongs to primary, and strictly popular 
education, we are inclined to make a few extracts 
from his chapter on schools for females, of which he 
estimates the importance very highly—not too highly, 
in our opinion, in the present state of France, where 
every thing which can give dignity and solidity to 
the female character is among those regenerating in- 
fluences, to which alone we can look with rational 
and sober hope. We know not on what authority 
M. Girardin makes this striking assertion :— 


‘There is no instance of a mother who can read 
and write, whose children are not likewise able to 
read and write. If it is impossible for the mother to 
send them to school, however laborious her occupa- 
tion, she always finds time to teach them herself.— 
This is not the case with the fathers, who, whether 
educated themselves or not, are utterly indifferent to 
the education of their children, and very rarely take 
the trouble of instructing them themselves, or even 
of ascertaining what progress they make in the 
school.” 

He adds, ‘to give instruction to girls is to open a 
school in the bosom of every family; open then ; 
school, or at least a class, for them in every com- 
mune.’ We are sorry to inform Miss Martineau, 
that M. Girardin, with all his respect for the impor- 
tance of the sex, protests against what is called the 
‘emancipation of women.’ In theory, at least, not- 
withstanding Lady Morgan, Man in France still as- 
pires to be the master. Ridicule, our author does 
not scruple to assert, in utter condemnation of his 
countrymen for their levity and want of genuine phi- 
losophy, would be an insurmountable obstacle to all 
these lofty schemes of female independence : he uses 
even this gravely condescending tone, that the law 
of France, ‘in harmony with nature and the advance- 
ment of civilisation, does not enslave women; it re- 
We proceed in his own 


spects and protects them.’ 
words: 

*Dans l'éducation des femmes, c’est moins encore 
le bonheur de leur existence qu l’utilité de leur mis- 
sion qu'il faut considérer: dans toutes les deserip- 
tions et les dissertations, la femme n’apparait jamais 
qu’en second ordre: de la l’imperfection de l’instruc- 
tion qu’elle recoit, quelque poetique que soit le nom 
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qu’on lui donne de * douce oman de Thomme,” 
etc. Considérée sous ce point de vue, plus pastoral 
que social, l’instruction superficielle des femmes s’ex- 
plique; il n'est pas néce ssaire, en effet, que leur in- 
struction soit plus profonde, si leur destinée doit s 
borner a cette condition accessoire et passive. Mais 
si a l’idylle du poéte vous substituez la pensée du |é- 
cislate ur, si vous délaissez le passe pour lave nir, si 
voyez plus que la 
meére, les roles assit6t changeront:—a la femme ap. 

rtiendra le premi ‘homme le second; dans 
ux ne verront plus que le fils éleve 


a la place de l"épouse yous ne 


he 


eta 





en cde rhic r vos ye 
par Sa mere. 

— 
e l’instruction des femmes vor 


: 
‘C'est 34 tic 
ra incomplete et super cielle, entierement ¢ ° 

i 
truire au but que le devrait se proposer; c*est alors 


qu’involontairement votre esprit se surpre ndra fais 


justice de ces lieux communs qui étoilent les soci 
tels que ceuXx-cl: “La Si mme est faite pour pu 
pour aimer—La fi mme, douce moilie de Chomme— 
compa gne deca vie, ele. a e’est alors que votre ¢ I | 
‘empresse.a de reconnaitre que des deux conditi 
le la femme celle de mére est la premiére, que c 
d*épouse n’est que la seconde; la maternité est sa 
vocation, elle éleve la femme au-dessus de Vhomme; 
le mariage n’est qu’une fonction qui met au contrair 
la femme dans la dépendance de homme. Former 
des méres dignes de ce nom, capables d’exercer avec 
discernement cette premiére des fonctions sociales, 
tel doit étre le but de l’instruction des filles; former 
des épouses qui soient des compagnes douces, agrea- 
bles et fidéles, sera tout naturellement le résultat di 
la bonne éducation puisée au sein de la famille ; cette 
éducation sera d’autant meillure qu'elle sera plus 
commune, qu'elle aura pour rudiment des exemples 
plus souvent que des préceptes: sans y avoir été sys- 
tématiquement préparée, soyez assuré que la fille 
sera toujours bonne épouse si l’éducation d’une bonn 
meére l’a faite a son image. 

‘Considérée sous ce point de vue tout matern 
quelle est instruction qu'il convient de donner ai 
filles? quelles connaissances leur faudra-t-il a 


s 





querir? 

* A toutes les questions qui peuvent étre faites nous 
répondrons par une seule ligne qui renferme tout 
notre programme de ]’éducation des filles: 

“IL FAUT APPRENDRE AUX FEMMES CE QU’ELLES 
DOIVENT PLUS TARD ENSEIGNER AUX ENFANS QUI 
NAITRONT D'ELLES.”’ 

* En d’autres termes: II faut donner aux filles et 
au garcons nes dans la meme condition, la méme in- 
struction: afin que, dans l’avenir, les filles devenues 
méres accomplissent ce que |’Universitié ne fait qu’a 
demi, dispendieusement et revolutionnairement, et 
qu‘ainsi soient assurées et |’éducation et l’instruction 
des enfans, sans nuire au bien-étre de la famille et 
sans troubler la hiérarche sociale telle que la compor- 
tent l’égalité civile et la liberté politique.’-—pp. 60-63. 

[We here omit part of the article on University Educati 

Museum.) 

The two great evils which M. Girardin—and a 
much greater man than M. Girardin, M. Guizot 
himself—seems to have long ago apprehended with 
his calm sagacity, are the centralisation and the 
uniformity. This centralisation has arisen out of 
the necessity of the case. The uniformity of educa 
tion has appeared perhaps, to the hasty and inex- 
perienced observer, the best guarantee for political 
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equality: but if it may produce political, it cannot} prudently and indiscriminately given, casts a vast 
produce social, equality. It may give to all an/ number of adventurers upon society, and perpetu- 
equal right, an equal desire, in a certain sense an | ates, in the bosom of the country, agents destruc- 
equal chance, of fortune and distinction ; but where | tivé of that well-being which arises out of peace 
there is not fortune and distinction for all, it can- | and order. 

not give them to all. It sends the whole youth; ‘Poor youths! separated from the multitude by 
forth on the same few narrow and crowded roads, | education, at a distance from the upper ranks by 
and prevents them from forming new roads, which | want of fortune, crushed .in their intermediate 
at least would advance many to the same end. Of | sphere by countless competitors, and obliged, not 

the immense mass of persons in France, whether | withstanding all this, to wear the outward appear 

of proprietors—so much increased by the cireum- | ance of easy circumstances, from a lingering feel- 
stances of the last half-century, by the division and | ing of respect for the education they have receivea 
subdivision of the large estates of the church and | —these unhappy youths, if they are ambitious, ot 
of the nobility—or of successful mercantile men | capacity, and courage, have no other prospect but 
who have made a certain fortune, and are able, | political convulsions ; if they are laborious, modest, 
either without any or at some sacrifice, to give | they resign themselves to accept some small em- 
their sons a collegiate education—the greater part| ployment of clerks (commis)—generally worse 
either consider that they have done their duty, or| paid than artisans or day-labourers, above which 
are unable to do more. They cast them loose to | the social hierarchy appears to place them, merely 
follow one of the liberal professions, the law or me- | that it may be more oppressive and exacting to- 
dicine (the church, we fear, has few attractions for | wards them.’ 

this class), or to gain a precarious livelihood by the 
public press, or to solicit (long, perhaps, and vain 
ly) employment in a public office. Agriculture 
and commerce are repudiated as beneath young 
men who are at one bound to overleap many steps 
in the social seale—to start at once to eminence, 
perhaps to the foremost seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, or the rank and emoluments of minis- 
ters—or at least are to shine in the world of let 

ters, and take rank among the millionnaires of 
‘Journalism.’ As to those whose more easy cir-| ‘Quelle heureuse et rapide régénération n’opé 

cumstances enable them to give their sons the lux-|rerait pas chez un peuple cassé de vieillesse 
ury of a classical education—a luxury, and indeed | "homme de talent qui, animé du zéle de la maison 
a generous and noble one, which, from our differ- | de Dieu, comprendrait ce que le Christianisme doit 
ent social system, the larger number of persons of | étre 4 une époque ou toutes les idées tendent a 
rank and fortune, the greater extent of our liberal pro- | application des ces deux principes fondamentaux 
fessions, including our still richly-endowed and still | de notre religion selon l’Evangile—/egalite et la 
daily expanding Church, must, among us, be far! fraternite des hommes! 11 aurait saisi le seul moyen 


M. Girardin appears deeply penetrated with the 
importance of religion, and of the influence of the 
clergy on the general educational regeneration of 
France. But it is impossible not to feel that he 
writes in a tone of discouragement and despon 

}dency. Those, he says, who estimate earthly en 
joyments at their real value may render great ser 
vice to their country by devoting great talents to 
the Christian ministry :— 


more general—they are too apt to leave their sons ut- | d’assurer le triomphe de la religion et de lui rendre 
terly ignorant of the management, at all events utter- | son premier éclat.’—p. 315. 

ly incapable of the improvement, of their estates and 
fortunes. Butif the sons of this wealthier class, thus 
iltogether emancipated from parental control, are 
‘ontent to cast their lives on one throw, to sacrifice 
the ease and respectability of their manhood and 
age toa wild youth of vanity and folly—this is but 
the usual temptation of rank and wealth commit 
ted to young and irresponsible hands—temptations 
perhaps more dangerous from the greater tendency 
of the French to gather to one brilliant focus in 
Paris, where there must be more than an ordinary 
prodigality and excess to create that sensation 
which is the ambition of this section of la jeune 
France. It is the far larger class of youths, the 


We protest, as we have always protested, against 
this degradation of Christianity to a vulgar princi- 
ple of democracy. The equality of man, itis true, 
is a fundamental principle of the gospel; but it is 
not a social, a worldly equality of rank, of position, 
of fortune, or even of political rights, with which 
it has no concern; it is an equality in the sight of 
God, an equality in the blessings and privileges of 
the gospel ; in the humanising and ennobling graces 
of the Christian character, the true happiness on 
earth, the consolation in sorrow, the conscious im- 
mortality in death, the eternal life in Christ Jesus ; 
the redemption through the same Saviour, the 
children of parents by no means in easy circum- sanctification by the same Spirit; the everlasting 
stances, who, in misjudging but natural tender- | blessedness in the presence of the same Universal 

- . y . Father. It unites mankind indeed in one brother- 
er have spared othe seer soe their teeth _ hood, but by far finer and more subtle links than 
sal education under the erroneous conviction that | noted by de taited word freer that Sp 
who are the victé f the present system of evangelic charity which blends into one the 

ae eee ee a : Church of Christ throughout the world; of which 


‘When breakers make the approach to a coast | the source and well-spring is common prayer, the 
or a harbour dangerous, the government sets up a | action benevolence, the affection love to all man- 
teacen ; here there is no warning to the parents of | kind. x aici 
the dangers to which they expose the destiny of | The Ecclesiastical ministry worthily filled, M. 


their children; no voice proclaims to them that an | Girardin asserts to be the noblest of professions ; 
education too much the same for all classes, im- | yet it is not, he says, and in one sense he says 
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truly, by any means lightly to be recommended to 
adults. In his opinion it is peculiarly suited for 
those who, having been tried by the misfortunes of 
life, have been supported by a lively faith, who are 
no longer bound by any earthly tie, and may there 

fore prepare thems« lves by study and reflection for 
the most beautiful mission of man, speaking to the 
people from the pulpit the language of Christiani 
ty, without making it lose the majesty with which 
it has been arrayed by the Fathers of the Church 
and the great Christian orators. But what hope is 
there that the 30,000 parishes ¢ f will be 
supplied with men thus disciplined in the chasten 
and at the same time ele 


ndency of 


France 


ing school of adversity, 
vated above the depression and des; 
state by pure Christian faith? The 
clergy must be trained by education for the 
lime, but, we fear, ill-rewarded, and as fi 
spects worldly distinction, inglorious 
government appears in some degree 
importance and the difficulty of the 
million of livres is devoted to scho! 
to the diocesan seminaries. But 
are the candidates for the ministry 
Where are to be found those h 
qualifications which M. 

from those who aspire 

plicity of tastes; | 
force of character; charity; th re of stud 

of truth. Our author has not be le to shrink 
from this unavi immense 
spiritual militia necessary e parishes of 
the kingdom ‘ can only be Tom the same 
sources as the army;’ in other words, the lowest 
order of the community. In respects we 
agree with M. Girardin, this may be of direct ad 
vantage. The religious impulse once given, and 
given in the desirable, 
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right direction, it will be 
and even necessary. that the clergy, who are to 
pass their days in a secluded hamlet, among rude 
and uninstructed peasants, performing very labori 

ous and painful duties on a scanty stipend, should 
be taken from a class among whom ease and luxu 

ry are unknown; of simple and unambitious man 

ners, and raised above the general level only by 
their sanctity of character and superior Christianity 
of mind and conversation. We shall not be sus 

pected of disparaging those lowly men, who from 
the days of the Apostles have arisen in the Chris- 
tian Church; some of whom have at once seized, 
as of undoubted right, the highest stations; or in a 
lower sphere have instinctively, as it were, dis 

played the purest gentility of manners, Christian 
courtesy, and dignity; and so have taken their 
place in the high and acknowledged aristocracy of 
virtue and benevolence. But—taking this portion 
of the population of France according to M. Gi 

rardin’s own description—it is no encouraging 
prospect that this class are to supply the mass of 
the clergy, who are to officiate in a community at 
once in a high state of civilisation, and as regards 
peace and good order, in a semi-barbarous condi- 
tion—a community either sunk in apathy or actua- 
ted by violent and uncontrolled passions. Religion 
itself, unless it becomes a passion, will scarcely 
find active or self. denying proselytes for its service; 
it will be a fierce, and probably an ignorant fanati- 
cism, or nothing. The lifficulty we fear is im- 


|and serious midnight. 


measurably increased by the political state of the 


‘country, and the apparent impracticability of dis- 


severing religious from social passions and inter- 
ests. There can be no doubt what would be the 
wise—the Christian course—for the clergy of France 
at the present juncture. To stand aloof in resolute 
dignity. and in secluded devotion to the purely 
spiritual part of their mission, and refuse to mingle 
with any of the contending factions of the state—to 
be neither Bourbonist nor Republican ; to repudiate, 
with the same fixed determination, a La Mennais, 
with his turbulent (he calls it Evangelical) demo 
cracy, on the one hand, and on the other, a school 
whose leaders we respect too highly to name in 
‘onnexion with that restless zealot; who them 
selves enamoured of the poetry—the poetry in 
stone and on convass—of the thirteenth. century, 
think it possible to reconstruct, in the present day, 
the vast and universal Cathedral of Romish wor 
ship—at the same time that they would bring back 
much of the power of the ancient monarehy. On 
part of this great question, the events of the 
last twenty-five years, and the unpopular position 
n which the clergy of France now stand with a 
large and powerful part of the community, have 
read a painful but instructive lesson. Nothing can 
have been more unhappy or more fatal to the real 
interests of religion than the identification of the 
Church of France with the ultra-Royalist party 
It was natural, perhaps, that those before whose 
memory still swam the remote but ineffaceable 
images of the Revolution—in whose ears wer 
yet ringing the feeble eries of their brethren, plung 
ed into the river—or who had hardly dared to avert 
their sight, in the days when the thousand eyes of 
suspicion catered for the guillotine, from the orgies 
of the goddess of Reason—it was natural for thes: 
to consider the only hope of religion as resting on 
the strength of the throne; it was natural, it was 
pardonable—but still, as a question not merely 

common ¢ xpediency . but of high Christian pru 
dence, it was much to be regretted; and adversity, 
however sometimes, is not always the best school 
for wisdom.—And what were the measures adopt- 
ed to win back to the ancient faith and its obser- 
vances a people deeply tainted with irreligion, or 

} 


trained in the reckless discipline of long and unre- 


one 


strained military license ? 

The better course would assuredly have been to 
have kept the ritual, as far as possible, within con- 
secrated precincts ; to have brought it into collision 
as seldom as might be with the angry passions and 
deep-rooted prejudices of the mass. It should have 
remained where it was, secure from insult, if not 
sure to command veneration. It should not have 
paraded itself through the streets, where its presence 
excited mockery, or led processions through a popt- 
lation in which scorn and hatred were but ill sup- 
pressed. Within the churches every thing should 
have been done to preserve an impressive, and, as far 
as might be, an attractive majesty—all should have 
been studied which is so imposing in the Roman 
Catholic ceremonial, the habits, the gorgeous altar, 
the processionals, the music, the preaching itself— 


| the masses, sometimes in the blaze of noonday, some- 


times in the solemn twilight, sometimes at the deep 
There Religion should have 
remained in its profound mystery, to which, at first, 
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thered ; but which would gradually have drawn 
within its sphere, and, what is still more important, 
have retained as serious and conscientious pr selytes, 
all who, in the trials of life, could find no refuge but 
the altar—in its sorrows no consolations but from the 
Christian Gospel; all who, when the sublime truths 
of Christianity were thus divested of that whic! 
clashed with their blind, it is true, but deep-seat«d 
prejudices, would have rendered it their tardy, bi 
not less sincere, homage. But this calm and digni- 
fied course was not that generally pursued. Ther 
was an attempt to awe the people into religion by cere- 
monies which had lost all their awfulness. No doubt 
in countries still unshakingly Roman Catholic, the 
procession of the Host through the streets, the sudden 
cessation before its presence of all worldly business— 
the silence at once of the hum of traffic, the laugh of 
pleasure, the scream of contention—the whole mul- 
titude falling at once on their knees—must confirm 
the devotional feeling. Every act of faith increases 
the energy and intensity of faith. But when the 
Host was carried through ranks of soldiers, whose 
only principle of veneration was obedience to regi- 
mental orders; when it passed, as we have seen it, 
through file after file, some listlessly leaning on their 
muskets in undisguised weariness at the whole affair 
—some, in whose eyes might be seen the twinkling, 
and on their lips the slight curl, of ill-suppressed 
scorn—some, whose sullen aspect betrayed still mo- 
roser feelings;— while the general population, at 
least in Paris, stood looking on as they would at any 
other spectacle—this instead of enforcing involuntary 
reverence from the hard and unbelieving, would at 
least have an unfavourable effect on the wavering, 
and would weaken rather than cor‘irm the devotion 
of the believer. It was all too much an affair of go- 
vernment and police; and, where government was 
inpopular, and the police searching and oppressive, 
iteould not but share in the unpopularity, and appear 
at best but as a solemn mockery. 

The clergy themselves, in their outward ap- 
proaches to a people thus in great degree alienated 
from them, should have confined themselves, as far 
1s possible, to those gentle and well-timed ministra- 
tions of which the hardest heart cannot but feel the 
holiness, the sublimity, the Christianity. Of these 
jlessed offices, such is the commanding sanctity of 
ur religion, the worst, in the worst days of revolu- 
tionary madness, in theory at least, admitted the 
beauty; and when they would abandon themselves 
to the spontaneous and yet undistorted emotions of 
the heart, could not be witnesses without admi- 
ration. | 

The ministers of Christ should have been by the bed 
f sickness, to soothe; in the house of sorrow, in the 
(welling of the orphan and the widow, at least (when 
in their poverty they could give no more) to give the 
sympathy, the consolation, the hope of faith. Their 
Gospel should, as of old, have been addressed to the 
poor; and the blessedness promised to those that 
mourn should be turned to the account of Him 
who chastens us for our profit. They should have 
gone about not so much in authority as in love; not 
evidently aiming at their lost power, but rather at the 
disinterested promotion of the pure evangelie spirit. 
We fear that the conduct especially of the mission- 
aries, who were at one time spread in restless activity 
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perhaps, the few would slowly and timidly have ga-| throughout France, was any thing rather than in this 
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winning and conciliatory spirit. Every where they 
set up, at every cross road and turning, their flaring, 
new-painted crucifixes. Now, ina believing country, 
where such symbols have een of ancient and imme- 
morial usage; where the crucifixes themselves, over- 
grown perhaps with moss and weather-stained with 
age, have been hallowed by the reverence of successive 
wenerations ; where the pedestals have been worn by 
the wenuflexions, the burning kisses, and the tears 
of true worshippers ; all this, though to the sterner 
!yment but image-worship of the Redeemer, still, 
sin the former case, could not but deepen faith by 
its constant exercise, and make devotion more de- 
vout ; the very rudeness of the art speaks of antiquity 
and shows that it is a venerable relic of the piety of 
former days. But when these images were all glar- 
ingly new, with every agonising circumstance aggra- 
vated by the very clumsiest hewer in wood, who, by 
the help of the brightest vermilion, and the prodigal 
use of ajl the highest and most strongly contrasted 
colours, contrived to unite only the painfulness of 
truth with the coarsest unreality, we may judge, by 
their distressing effect on a religious Protestant, what 
must have been their startling and revolting effect on 
men devoid of religion. We question whether the 
rudest peasant, who had passed through the fiery or- 
deal of these times with his faith unscathed, would 
behold such images without some revulsion—unless 
indeed he chanced to look at them with something 
of political rejoicing at the triumph of the old roy- 
alist party. And as if the people of France had not 
vices enough calmly to argue down, as if the stern 
spirit of indiscriminate anathema was the language 
best caleulated to retrieve their lost influence, the 
missionaries chose asa chief subject of their con- 
demnatory preaching the old, national, and, we be- 
lieve, generally innocent amusement of the people. 
If we are to trust Paul Louis Courier, which cer- 
tainly we do not without much reservation, their most 
earnest endeavours were employed to suppress vil- 
lege dancing. Courier, of course, did not neglect the 
opportunity of cutting them to the quick with the 
sharp edge of his finely-polished satire. 

However they may Se cretly deplore it, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the clergy of France, to fulfil 
their beneficent mission, with any hope of success, 
must acquiesce in the existing order of things. 
Without lowering themselves to a vulgar democratic 
tone, and speaking no language but that of a pure, 
earnest, enlightened Christianity, they may show 
that the blessings of their religion are en fi inde- 
pendent of and superior to political circumstances. 
By going back to the original and vital essence of 
Christianity, the establishment of principles, the 
forming dispositions, bridling passions, disciplining 
affections, without immediate regard to the circum- 
stances of the times or the prevailing prejudices ; 
by viewing their flocks as Christians and responsible 
beings before God rather than as royalists or repub- 
licans, they will, in fact, far better attain their worldly 
end—promote good order and law with more remote, 
perhaps, but surer efficacy. There is truth and wis- 
dom in the following observations of M. Girardin, 
We leave them in the original language, as we would 
not, above all, weaken the remarkable statement 
as to the present condition and tenure of royalty in 
France : 

Serect Reviews. 54 





* En France, la souveraineté du peuple est un fait 
victorieux qu’il est infiniment moins dangereux de 
reconnoitre que de méconnoit Assurement la va- 
leur du principe peut etre dis itee, contestee, mais 
non pas la realite du fait. La societe se gouverne, 
elle n'est plus gouvernee : | p uuvolr monarchique 
n’a plus qu’un souffle; il n’existe plus que par une 
mstamment menace 
ird il ne faut done 
ala royaute de- 


derniére prerogative, qu'il est c 
de perdre hérédite! A cet ég 
plus ce faire dillusions; il ne reste 
liadéme qu’ne coronne d’epi 
er toute | att 
ntenir par 





Pp ulle d I 
*Cet état de choses doit apps ntion du 
jeune clerge; il ne taut plus songer a c 
materielle le torrent democratique ; on 

iit en vains efforts; il ne faut plus penser 
»ppernae nt du 


th. par 


qu’a le dinger habilement par | devel 
sentiment religieux, par ascendant de la rai 
la supréme loi du bien public. Puisque le pouvoir 

materte lle, que ce 
ce spirituelle ! 


n’a plus a son service la force 


moins il ut pour auxiliare la f 


‘Un admirable avenir nous parait réservé en 
inein in anita holique, sil sait le ¢ unprendre, 
s’il sait dignement s’y préparer, s‘il sait s‘élever par 
la sei a la hauteur de la mission a laquelle il est 

ppelé par developpement de la démocratie, s°il 


a parler avee ¢loquence et sim- 


sait enfin appreadre 
multitude en la rele- 


ge qui Soumet ta 


he Lama 
pres yeux, en s’emparant de ses pas- 


plicite le lau 
vant a ses pr 
sions et en ennoblissant ses instincts.’—pp. 318 
319. 

With regard to education, the course of the clergy 
appears perfectly clear—to befriend and advance it 
by all their influence. It is quite manifest that in 
france it cannot and will not be placed altogether 
as abody, we must acknowledge 
' themselves sufh- 


under their control; 
that we do not think that they are 
ciently advanced to be entrusted with such a charge; 
they have enough to do in their own more important 
de parti nent; their position in the new order of soci- 
ety, their duties, their poverty, their yet suspected 
influence, must leave them no higher an office than 
auxiliaries, rather than directors, of the popular in- 
struction; but by becoming useful, zealous, and sin- 
cere auxiliaries, by maintaining, not merely a good 
feeling of sympathy and con- 
cord with the schoolmaster, they will obtain a di- 
recting and controlling power, the more efficient be- 
cause less felt; by showing no unworthy jealousy 
they will secure, in the schoolmaster, a friend instead 
of a rival, who far from refusing them ashare in the at- 
tention, in the re pect t, in the heart of his pupils, will 
reeive how his own lessons are elevated, improved 
blended with reils 


Y 
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understanding, but a 


I 
by being n. 
But we must not pursue this subject: we will only 
1d that M. Girardin’s book likewise contains an ac- 
mint of the military schools of France, for the navy 
swell as the army, and the engineering. These, 
we doubt not, are excellent. He 

voted to the instruction of public men, from whom 
he demands qualifications which we fear might, if 
severely exacted, repel many who aspire to be states- 
men in England as well as in France. The aptitude 
for this high mission is on/y * esprit vaste—jugement 


has one chapter de- 


sir—presence d’esprit—volunté ferme—caractére 


conciliant—hante moralite.’ 


effect of the application of this test to the cabinets of 
Europe? M 


Girardin considers that professional 


What would be the 
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instruction for public life exists in Paris,—‘ a peu de 
chose pres—im: ais rien n’est coordonne, rien n'est obli- 
The prifcipal sources of instruction for 
his young statesman would be the higher lectures 

delivered in the College of France. In the follow- 
ing list there are some names which would command 


universal respect :— 


gatorie.” 


Ainsi I'Economie Politique, que devraient savoir 
éeglement !« ch f du bureau, le sous-prefet, le pretet, 
le conseiller d'état’ le professeur de l’universite, le 
magistrat, |officier, le marin, le diplomate, le ministre, 
tous les foncti nnaires publics enfin, a quelque 
branche de administration qu’ils appartiennent, est 

iu Colléwe de France, les Mardi et Samedi, 
Rossi; et au Conservatoire des Arts et Me- 


prof sse 
par M, 
tiers, par M. Blanqui, aine. 

‘La Philosophie est professée a la Faculté des 
Lettres, par M.Valette, suppléantde M. Laromiguieére; 
par M. Poret, suppléant de M. Cousin; et par M. 
Joutfroy, suppleant de M. Re ye r-Collard. 

*L’ Histoire est professée au Collége de France, 
les Lundi et par M. Michelet; ala Faculté 
des Lettres, icretelle, et par M. Lenormant, 





Giuizot. 
les Législations comparées est profes- 
France, les Mardi et Samedi, par 


suppléeant de \ 

* L Histoire 
see au Coll 
M. Lherminier. 

* L’ Histoire 
prof ssée, les Lundi et Vendredi, au 
France, par M. de Portetz, eta la Facuité de Droit 
de Paris, par M. P. Royer-Collard. 

‘Le Droit Administratif est professée a la Faculté 
de Droit de Paris, par M. le Baron de ¢ 
seiller d’etat. 

* L’Histoire du Droit est professée 4 la Faculte de 
Droit de Paris, par M. Poncelet. 

‘Le Droit Constitutionnel Frangais ést professée 
a la Faculté de Droit de Paris, par M. Rossi. 

* L’ Eloquence Francaise est professée a la Faculté 
des Lettres, par M. Gerusez, suppléant de M. Ville- 
main. 

‘La Géographie est professée a la Faculté de Let- 
tres, par M. Guigniaut.’—pp. 397, 398. 


iu Droit de la Nature et des Gens est 
Collége de 


serando, con- 


M. Girardin and others would propose to erect a 
new faculty under the appellation of * Faculté des 
Sciences Politique et Administratives.” 

We have thus laid before our readers the 
state of education in France, with what appear to us, 
in many respects, wise and enlightened suggestions 
for its improvement. As to the exact trath of the 
statements of M. Girardin, and the practicability of 
his measures, we are content to wait the sounder 
and better informed judgment of that calm and saga- 
cious statesman who now takes the lead in the admi- 
nistration of France. Often as the noble lines of 
Virgil have been cited, and sometimes on unworthy 
occasions, we are so struck with the justice of their 
application to M. Guizot at the present juncture 
that we cannot but recall them to the minds of « 


readers :— 


prese nt 


* Au veluti magno in populo quum sepe coorta est 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus; 
Jamque faces et saxa volant; furor arma ministrat; 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forté virum quem 
Conspexere, silent arrectisque auribus adstant; 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.’ 
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But the storm is lulled not allayed: the depths| lightened by the study of mankind in the pages of 
of the ocean are yet, and must be still, we fear, for| history, has been especially devoted. ‘To him we look 
some time, in a state of angry and dangerous fer-| with confidence that all will be done, and well done, 
mentation. ‘The only permanent change in national | which the circumstances of the times, the national 
character can be wrought by national education. To’ character, the condition of the people, permit to be 
this subject the penetrating mind of M. Guizot, en-| achieved by an upright and patriotic minister 





THE GATHERING OF ISRAEL.* 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


A sounp hath pass’d through the nations, heard 
By the heart alone, when its depths are stirr’d ; 
Michtier than that of storm-lifted seas, 
Than the tempest’s rush amid forest trees ; 
Mightier than sorrow’s earth-born ery, 
Than the shout of kings to victory: — 
And still, where its tale hath gone, 

A voice to the breeze is cast,— 
“On to Jerusalem, brothers, on ! 

We've gain’d our home at last! 


Lift up thine head, O Israel! yet 
From the depths of the darkness round thee set; 
Rejoice, for the chosen of the Lord 
Have listened once more to His living word , 
Calling them forth from the nations round, 
To the hallow’d rest of their father’s cround ; 
And still, as the goal is won, 

Let the thrilling shout be past— 
On to Jerusalem, brothers, on ! 
We have gain’d our home at last! 


** Was the scoffer strong in the days of old, 
Fene’d by his idols of dust-won gold, 
Mocking their hope, while his footsteps trod 
With the prophet-gather’d hosts of God? 
Heed him not now in the times that be, 
For ours is no common destiny ; 
But, with true armour, won 

From the stores of the mighty past, 
On to Jerusalem—boldly on! 

We have gain’d our home at last! 


“Did the desert of old yield its gushing wave, 
For the pilgrim-fathers their thirst to lave; 
Did the vision of God before them stand, 
Guiding their steps to the promis’d land ; 
And shall we, their children, all forget 
That His mighty arm is our refuge yet? 
No! by the hope whereon 
We have lean’d through the stormy past, 
On to Jerusalem, brothers, on! 
We have gain’d our home at last! 


“ There flow the waters that flow’d of yore, 
Washing no trace from the hallow’d shore ; 





* It has been noticed by different recent travellers that 
the Jews are flocking by thousands to Jerusalem, which 
they have already begun to call ‘* home ;"’ and that it is 
a general belief amongst them that the day of their re- 
storation is at hand 


There rise the hills where our fathers bow’d 
When the voice of God shook the riven cloud ; 
And the boughs of the stately cedar thrill 
With that holy breath, for it stirs them still : 
And we—are we ecall’d upon 

By a voice to the desert cast *— 
On to Jerusalem, Israel, on ! 

We have gain’d our home at last !"” 


LINES. 


WRITTEN ON RECOLLECTING AN EVENING VIEW OF 
MONT BLANC FROM THE OPPOSITE SHORE OF THE 
LAKE OF GENEVA. 


I nave not wandered with unheeding eye 
*Midst nature’s marvels; I have sought to blend 
My mind with what I gazed on, and to pry 
Into the hidden worth of charms that lend 

A loveliness to earth. My soul would rend 
The cloud that veils our vision, and behold 
The inward grace and glory that transcend 

Our farthest thought of beauty; see unroll'd 


Creation’s page, and mark what truths are brightly 


told! 
And never did there meet my gladdened glance 

\ wonder more awakening, than the sight 

Of that cloud-mingling mountain, on which dance 
The dying splendours of the sunset light, 

That gilds the glowing west; the icy height 
Seems crown’d with roses: momently they fade, 
As deeper sinks the day-star: but his flight 
Flings hues more tender still than first arrayed, 


The enskyed snows which here a heavenly hand 


hath laid! 


And now those tints are vanished, with the rays 
That gave them borrowed being; and now crowd 
Before us the pale vapours. Day decays 

More palpably ; a cold, uncoloured cloud, 
Spreads sadly o’er the giant crag a shroud 
Dimensionless. The evening shadows fall, 

And find us still to contemplation vowed, 

For death hath darkened o’er us, and the pall 


Of our own pensive thoughts at length envelopes all! 
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Tue civilised settlements called Liberia, in West 
Africa, now firmly established along about 300 miles 
of coast between Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, with a considerable territory, at some points forty 
miles inland, with an African trade, and a moral in- 
fluence of far greater extent, were founded in 1821, 
by an unchartered society of American citizens, for 
free colowed people from the United States, and for 
free native Africans. Of the last, some are people 
from the neighbouring tribes, and others are prize 
slaves, liberated by the government of the United 
States, and sent to Liberia, in order to be provided 
for, if they cannot at once be restored to their homes. 
For this purpose money has long been annually 
voted by Congress; and the legislatures of particu- 
lar states have, from time to time, made grants in 
aid of the resources of one or more of the settlements 
at Liberia, whose political existence, however, is 
only recognised in this way by the supreme authori- 
ties of America. ‘The principal funds arise from 
subscriptions by white people, but there are also 
some local taxes. 

The ships of war of the United States are ap- 
pointed, occasionally, to visit them; but their con- 
stitutions have sprung from the will of the voluntary 
bodies called Colonisation Societies, formed since 
1816, in various states, and from the consent of the 
settlers. 

Although there is nothing in the constitution of 
the United States to prevent a colonial settlement, 
or new territory, to be founded beyond sea, such is 
not yet the character of Liberia, which has hitherto 
been assuming rather the form of a new people than 
that of a colony belonging to an old one. Never- 
theless African produce from Liberia is admitted into 
American ports as domestic. 

Contemplating similar proceedings, in point of 
nationality, in Texas, at Natal in South Eastern 
Africa, and up the Niger, the proceedings at Liberia 
have a peculiar interest, and the considerable success 
of those proceedings here, in spite of great obstacles, 
calls for a careful examination of the means which 
have produced this good result. Nevertheless, it is 
not to be denied that these settlements from the first, 
although observed with friendly solicitude by many 
eminent persons* in great Britain, have attracted 
less notice than their relative importance demands 





* One of the settlements at Liberia is called after the 
name of Lord Bexley, a liberal supporter of the original 
Colonisation Societ Edina is another name of a 
settlement, in compliment to other contributors in Edin- 


burgh 
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i from the government of this country, from the phi- 
|lanthro vist, and from the public at large. Not to 
impute indifference on such a subject so widely with- 
out some proof, we refer to negative facts proper to 
support a charge of this grave kind. In all the en- 
quiries by Parliament, and in all the communications 
made by the Crown to both houses upon the slave 
trade, and upon colonial administration, in reference 
to coloured people, numerous as they have been in 
the last nineteen years, there is to be found no evi- 
dence of any systematic intercourse between them 
ind our West African colonies, or our fleets of 
cruisers perpetually sailing near the steadily increas- 
ing settlements of Liberia, although such communi- 
cations would not fail to be eminently useful, since 
the condition of things under our West African policy 
by no means justifies a disregard of convenient means 
of improving it. However important the services 
which have been rendered occasionally by British 
officers to Liberia, and which have always been well 
received, the systematic intercourse so much needed 
either has not been encouraged by our government, 
or it has been treated as too insignificant a matter to 
be laid before parliament. 

Again, in regard to the lessons to be learned by 
the philanthropists from Liberia,—in Sir T. Fowe!ll 

suxton’s writings, in support of his plan for civilis- 
ing Africa, by what Lord Ashley* pithily described 
to be **government without dominion,” but which we 
venture to designate as, dominion without govern- 
ment, no details are given in those writings to show 
the peculiar character of the most extensive territo- 
ries ever settled by civilised people with the former 
express principle for their chief rule. This omission 
is the more striking, since the American Liberia and 
the British Sierra Leone, founded for the same 
nevolent objects, have notoriously had the most con- 
trary results, and must of necessity offer useful 
points of comparison, in order that the proved good 
and bad courses of proceedings be respectively 
adopted and rejected in the new benevolent settle- 
ments at present projected for Western Africa by 
Sir T. F. Buxton and his friends. An equally im- 
portant body of philanthropists, the .@nti-Slavery 
Convention, comprising above 500 individuals from 
all parts of the world, met in London in June last, 
inserted Liberia in the programme of their enquiries; 
but by no means did the topic justice, * the general 
wish seeming to be not to enter upon it.”—( Report 
of proceedings of the Convention, June 22, in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, August 12, p. 208). Never- 
theless, the convention condemned Liberia almost 
by acclamation, and without the calm hearing of ite 
advocates, or the searching enquiry into facts, which 
should precede the decisions of an enlightened de- 
liberative body. 

The carelessness of the British public to the pro 
gress of these civilised African settlements is not 
less remarkable than that of the philanthropists and 
of the government, as may be inferred from the way 
in which authors addressing the public upon Africa 
deal with this subject. Mr. M’Culloch, when wnit- 
ing in much detail on civilising Afriea, in his new 
geographical work, which expressly aims at show- 


ing “the influence of institutions on natéepal wel- 





* At the meeting in Exeter Hall, presided over by 
Prince Albert 
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fare,”” does not even allude to Liberia; and if that! 


well informed author cannot be supposed to be un- 
aware of the existence of such a country, itis ex- 
tremely probable, that he knows little of the history 


and constitutions of the settlements, having neglect- | 


ed what the public is careless about. His work was 
published in the present year, and other books, such 
as Mr. Maequeen’s last volume, might be quoted to 
the same effect. 

Notwithstanding this general inattention to those 
settlements, the most curs"ry examination of them 
will prove that the objects which deeply interest our 
government, our philanthropists, and the public con- 
cerning Africa, might be much promoted by an exact 
acquaintance with their history and constitution. 

A great controversy has existed for some time in 
America upon some points connected with Liberia; 
such as the imm diate abolition of slavery, the separa- 
tion of the coloured people from the whites, and the 
influence of the Colonisation Society, which founded 
Liberia, upon the condition of the coloured people 
in America,—which points, extremely important as 
they are, do not appear necessarily to involve a con- 
demnation of Liberia in itself, and certainly not of 
the whole of the new system of African government 
which prevails there. We shall devote this paper 
exclusively to the consideration of this system, after 
unreservedly expressing our opinions upon each of 
these points. 

Seeing that more than half a century ago one of 
the acutest statesmen of the United States, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, held that negro slavery might be abolished 
advantageously in that country, in the persons of all 
newly born slaves, and that the most persevering, 
and not the least able, advocate of the Colonisation 
Societies holds now that the immediate modification 
of slavery Upon CERTAIN CONDITIONS Would be safe ;* 
we venture, even at this distance from the actual 
scene, and admitting all the delicacy of the question, 
to cherish a great confidence that further discussion, 
with calm reflection on the part of the immediate 
abolitionists, and calm reflection with or without dis- 
cussion, as they please, on the part of their oppo- 
nents, will bring the public mind in every slave state 
in North America to receive the doctrine of universal 
and early freedom with favour. Therefore, although 
we differ from the more eager abolitionists, by advo- 
eating indemnity to the slave-owners, we agree with 
them in thinking that freedom ought to be granted at! 
once, and we think that without any forced emi-| 
gration, it may be granted safely with a well consi- | 
dered system of compensation. 

In regard to separating the blacks from the whites, 
we consider that an eloquent advocate of a Colonisa- 
tion Society misread the records of time, and misin- 
terpreted the dictates of Providence, when he said 
that “all history points out the impossibility of an 


* “ My impression is, that with the consent of the south, 
the whole system of slavery might with safety be imme- 
diately so modified as to place the slave population in a 
situation to enjoy all the privileges in which men so rude 
and degraded could find advantage : 
with the policy of colonisation to prepare them, at no re- 
mote period, for entire freedom. Veculiar legislative 
enactments might, for a season, be indispensable, and 
of the nature and extent of them, benevolent and en- 
lightened citizens in the south can best judge.’’"—Address 
on African Colonisation by R. R. Gurley, 1889, p. 25 


and im connerion 
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harmonious and effectual combination of essentially 
distinct races as one people—and that nature pre- 
scribes, philosophy explains, and experience con- 
firms, the truth of their universal separation.” * We 
are amalgamaticnists in principle, not separators of 
the different families of the human race; and we as 
clearly hold that the banks of the Mississippi and 
Hudson, and all the vast territories from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, are the home of American born Afri- 
cans, some of whom number among their ancestors 
the sons of “the Pilgrims,” as we hold the white 
posterity of “the pilgrims” to have got a rightful 
home where persecution sent them. Many whites 
and many blacks went to America under compulsion 
of different kinds; and while nature has enabled 
both to live and multiply together, the laws of the 
land, as all parties must admit, make it equally the 
home of both; however unequal the legal condition 
imposed upon them may be. We think, too, that 
it is a grievous error to say, as another distinguished 
advoeate of Liberia declares, the large majority of 
the white people of the United States do say, * that 
the elevation of this race on their own soil to social 
and political equality with the whites is impracticable 
from the nature of the case:’*+ and we disbelieve the 
perpetuity of prejudice among our brothers of the 
Union. Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 
is an old motto eminently applicable to our times; 
and we trust confidently to the good feeling and 
strong sense of the white millions of America to 
rescue them from their present false position, as vin- 
dicators of the rights of man and equality, which 
they will not allow to be universal. It is because 
its fatal influence fosters prejudices which tends to 
make amalgamation difficult—thus we lament two 
radical faults committed by the founders of Liberia; 
Ist, In treating the coloured people of the United 
States as not living in their own country—but as 
belonging to Africa, whither, upen that theory, all 
of them ought to be taken; and 2dly, in encouraging 
it Liberia the prohibition of whites to settle there. 
For the millions of coloured men now in America, 
who will never, as we believe, by any persuasion, or 
any circumstances, be induced to go away, the Ame- 
rican homes ought to be made not only tolerable but 
productive of every good prospect; and every white 
trader, or other white man who might happen to wish 
to become a citizen of Liberia, ought to be freely 
received. 

With these large admissions to the abolitionists 
in favour of the American blacks, we are prepared as 
largely to defend Liberia as it stands, @ srg nal proof 
of the African’s capacity to be a citizen of a free state, 
There is one grave charge, which we are persuaded 
was made under an incorrect view of facts, we mean 
the assertion of an eminent abolitionist upon the au- 
thority of a naval officer, that “the slave-trade is 
carried on at Liberia without any hindrance.’ —( Pro- 
ceedings at the Anti-Slavery Convention, p. 208.) 
This charge was made on the authority of one naval 
officer; but it was directly contradicted by the favour- 
able testimony of another just returned from the 
country in question, (¢. p. 173.) dlthough slaving 

Address of J. R. Ingers 


Ceolonisation Society, 1838. Philadelphia, *v 
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+ Address on African Colonisation by R. Randolph 
Gurley, 1839, p. 10 
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on this coast still defies controul at Liberia, as it long! lege with great distinction. From this period for 
Sierra Leone, it has been encouraged by indi- three years he mainly contributed to the success of a 
vernment. not with theological institution in the state of Maine, whic! 
its assent. owed its foundation to him, and in which he held th: 
Agvin, that on the whole, tn tf United States, pre fess rship of classical literature until April, 1819 

the colonisation proceedings have been exceedingly An essay which he wrote at this period, to induce t! 


vidual colonists in spite ot the go 


mischievous, as is argued by some parties, we be-, trustees of the institution to give it an enlarged a1 
lieve; but this is a complex question, which will permanent character, * prove s,” says his respect 
not now be entered upon further than by the remark, biographer, Mr. Gurley, * how comprehensively | 
that if the settlements at Liberia have exhibited the was accustomed to survey, at this early age, hum 
capacity of coloured men for self-government under ire and haman affairs.”—Zfe, p. 33. 
difficult circumstances in a good light, as we also \ icensed preacher he was now also disti 
believe they have done, then a fact is established, quis! orzealand fervour. Some unhappy involy 
which will go far to remove all doubts as to the ments inafl of the heart, not very clearly explai 
equality of the races; and this is a great point to be | | Mr. Gurley. alienated the friends of Ashm 
set to the credit of the American founders of Liberia, id banished him, with a young wife, in pove 
fearful events which have attended the! from Maine to Baltimore. We infer from the det 
: xpe riment. in the life before us, that nothing criminal had 

In January, 1822, after various attempts had been} curred; but that the prudent maxim, to be sure 1 
made to settle some of the people of colour of the| well rid of the old love, before you take on wit 
United States in Africa, the agent of the Colonisa-| new, was not sufficiently observed upon this oceasi 
tion Society purchased from the natives a tract of | After three years of extreme and anxious difficy ty 
land, including Cape Montserado, in lat 6 nN, long. | he plunged into a commercial speculation to Africa, 
11 w. on the west coast, for the first settlement.) in order to get wealth to pay his debts. He had 
With much trouble, arising from “the duplicity of | failed in an attempt to open a school at Baltim 


against the 


the natives.”’ who soon began to oppose the settlers, after incurring the expense of hiring a house, ai 
a small party obtained possession of their purchase, | !ssuing public proposals for that object. A secor 
after a slight contest; and in a few months the | failure in a weekly paper of a religious and missi 
agents, two whites, having been obliged by ill-health | ary character added to his perplexities. A _ third 
to quit the country, this first party, L00 in number, | undertaking, the establishment of the Theological 
was left under the directions of a man of colour, Repe rtory. had better success, but ultimately led him 
Elijeh Johnson. In August, 1822, before any fur-' into too extensive pecuniary engagements, which, 
ther hostilities had taken place, a few more settlers | with liabilities on other accounts, made the Africar 
1, making 130 in all, of whom 35 only could | expedition a last resource. In the pages of the Re- 
arms, and 18 of the new emigrants were libe-| pertory, Ashmun reviewed the proceedings of t 
Africans; but with the small reinforcement Colonisation Society, and although he admitted t 
ve of those extraordinary men whom nature! to Some persons, “ superficial observers,”’ its ol 
fashions for great emergencies. This individual,| was of limited and even questionable utility, “ he in- 
Jehudi Ashmun, accompanied this second party upon | sisted that its beneficial consequences might be trac: 
a trading speculation on his own account, with! up to the highest pitch of moral magnificence.” 
charge of the party for the voyage, and a commis-| This eulogy he justified by his own agency in 1) 
8 to stay as governor of the settlement, till re-| enterpri 
first white agents should be At Baltimore, Mr. Ashmun had attached him 


to the episcopal church of the United States, and s 


It was through an extraordinary course of events | highly was he esteemed that a bishop of that el 


t Ashmun was become an African trader, and the express timself willing to make an except 


ctionary in Liberia. Hewas born in Cham-_ his case to the ecclesiastical rule, which disquali 


the State of New York, in 1794, of resp a candidate from holy orders, if placed in his cire 
nily, but with moderate fortune; and the stances. Having published an important vo! 
upon which he was permitted at his earnest the life of the Rev. Samuel Bacon, who was a m 
h classical education, was, that the | tyr to his zeal for African civilisation, and died 
expense of houl mainly defrayed by his own) the west coast, Ashmun became more intimate w 
eXertions, tinguished himself as a student;| the prospects of Africa. This volume did not s 
and derived mue efit from a debating seciety and its failure adding to other increasing difficulties, 
which he attended. He gave instruction at a school | aggravated by disputes with his colleagues in 
to obtain assistance in discharging his college dues; Repertory, he finally determined to go thither for 
passed some time in early youth in the fice of an commercial purp se. We have seen the critical stat 
attorney, with a view to practising the law; and at of the infant settlement at Cape Montserado at his 
nineteen the turn of his mind was decidedly religious, | arrival in 1822; and he at once commenced opera- 
ul his hopes were bent upon following the exam-| tions to save it. 
es of Schwartz, Van Der Kemp, and Brainerd, as Finding the agents gone, he assumed the govern- 
uissionary to the heathen. At this period he was) ment, and his first act was, we believe, unprecedent 
| ind literary aecquirements of in all colonial history: it was the opening of a recor 
energy of his character was of all important transactions, which all might con- 
yand spirit with which he or-| sult, and of which copies were sent home. 
rar 1 and commanded a body of volunteers to resist 
the invading British army on Lake Champlain in the * This journal,”’ says he in the first page, “I judge: 
(ast war. In 1816 he concluded his studies at col-, fit to open on the day of my landing, and intend 
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that a copy of it shall always remain in the colony 
open for public inspection and use; and a duplicate, 
agreeing with the former even to the paging, shall be 
from time to time sent home to the board, as the best 
und only effectual means of keeping them fully in- 
formed of what passes in the settlement.”—L/fe, p. 


124. 


The man who could establish this daily watch 

n his administration deserves all the 
(shmun enjoyed, and it is almost unnecessary to add 
t he advoeated a newspaper being published in the 
colony, Which however was not effected till 1830. 
He next attempted to enter into friendly relations 
th the neighbouring chiefs, some of whom sent 
ir sons and others to labour and be taught with 
But it was necessary to prepare for the 
nce of the new town against a ferocious and un- 
provoked attack, which Ashmun did with a 
igour and ability rarely equalled and never sur- 

1. During two months, rough but eff 
ications were constructed for the half-dozen ean- 

n fit for use; the heavy surrounding forest eut in 
mt of the lines; and the little foree of thirty-five 
squeteers marshalled for battle. Pending these 
yarations in the midst of the rainy s 
Hicted the settlement. The devoted wife of Mr. Ash- 
in, the only other white in it, died ; himself 
‘overed with great difficulty from the fever. At 
neth, early in November, it was ascertained that 
the hostile chiefs had resolved upon their measures, 
On the 7th, intelligence was received of an intended 
ittack in four days, the plan being left to the head 
warriors and concealed. Until the 10th, everv night 
was passed by the settlers on watch. ‘The enemy 
from at least 700 to 900 strong was in motion; and 
sunrise they surprised an advanced post. But 
their avidity for plunder was their ruin; and whilst 
they were occupied in plundering, the settlers rallied. 
The cannon produced an awful effect on the assail- 


nts. 


success 


settlers. 


cle oree 


ective 


' 
won, aisease 


and he 


“Tmagination,” says Mr. Ashmun in his des- 
patches, “ean searcely figure to itself a throng of 
human beings in a more effectual state of exposure 
ty the destructive power of the machinery of modern 
warfare. Eight hundred men were here pressed 
shoulder to shoulder presenting a breadth of rank 
jual to twenty or thirty men, and all exposed toa 
run of great power, at only thirty to sixty yards dis- 
tance! Every shot literally spent its force in a solid 
mass of living human flesh! The fire suddenly ter- 
minated. A savage yell was raised, which filled the 
dismal forest with a momentary horror. It gradually 
died away, and the whole host disappeared.” —Lvfe, 
p. 139. 





The settlers lost several of their men and two wo- 
men; and seven children were carried off by the 
issailants. Some of the natives soon became friendly ; 
but peace was not restored until after a second attack 
on the 30th November failed with great loss. On 
this occasion the settlers had but one man killed; 
and Mr. Ashmun escaped, although his clothes were 
pierced by three bullets. Happily, Major Laing, the 


English traveller, casually visited Liberia a few days 
. after these events, and by his considerate and active 
influence, peace was made between the Americans 
and the natives. 


He also consented to a midship- 
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man, Mr. Gordon, and eleven seamen, volunteering 


to remain to help defend the settlement. Eight of 
these brave men, with their gallant officer, soon sank 
under the effects of the climate, upon which occasion 
Mr. Ashmun said, in his re port of their deaths to 
Lieutenant Rotheray of the British navy, 

* To express the grief I feel, that a measure so 
full of benevolence as the leaving of this little force 
with us, should have so disastrous an issue, it is 
superfluous to attempt, as I should but wrong my 
own feelings. We have derived from the pres nee 
of these unfortunate men a great benefit. It assisted 
in a powerful manner to allay the warlike spirit of 
the natives, inspired a fresh spirit of resolution into 
our people, and relieved them for ne arly three weeks 
from a part of their almost insupportable burthens. 
I shall rest it with the honour of my government, to 
make an acknowledgment of the favours ren- 
dered by the officers and other agents of yours along 
this coast, as justice and a proper estimate of the 
beneficial influence of international favours given or 
received, plainly indicate.”—Life, p. 152. 


such 


For the six following months Mr. Ashmun per- 
formed all the arduous duties of his station most ex- 
emplarily, himself the only white resident in the little 
colony; never sparing himself in any point to make 
it independent and respectable, and always urging 
with great earnestness his principals at home to send 
over a supply of civil, medical and missionary helps, 
proportioned to the number of the proposed emi- 
yrants. 

In order to induce his government to promote the 
abolition of the slave trade, he described all its hor- 
rors in his despatches. 


** King Boatswain,” says he in one of them, * was 
paid for some young slaves, and he makes it a point 
of honour to be punctual. Not having the slaves, he 
singled out a small agricultural trading tribe of most 
inotfensive character for his victims. His warriors 
were skilfully distributed to the different hamlets, 
and making a simultaneous assault on the sleeping 
occupants, accomplished the annihilation of the whole 
tribe. Every adult man and woman was murdered, 
every hut fired; very young children generally shared 
the fate of their parents. ‘The boys and girls alone 
were reserved to pay the trader.” 


On another occasion Ashmun headed a party which 
destroyed the most extensive slaving establishment 
on the whole coast, blowing it up with 2500 barrels 
of gunpowder deposited there for the trade. He was 
temporarily relieved from official labours by the arri- 
val of a new agent from the United States, but re- 
sumed the duties of the chief post at the departure 
of that gentleman ill. During the interval, (from 
May to December, 1823), Ashmun returned to his 
books with « xtraordinary vigour; he determined to 
study law as a profession, and in his private journal 
he says,— 

* While going through the first volume of Black- 
stone, I read Junius, the History of England by An- 
quetil, Dr. Robertson's America, the third volume of 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, Hamilton's political 
writings, a part of Robertson’s Scotland, Voltaire’s 
Essays, the Pioneers, and Madame de Stael’s Del- 
phine in French; besides a variety of historical and 
political tracts,” 
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These studies were facilitated by the provision of 
a guod library, being part of the original plan, in Li- 
beria. 

In December, 1823, the new agent departed, leav- 
ing him again governor of the settlement, but with- 
out a regular commission. In this second command 
fresh difficulties arose. Bills drawn at a former pe- 
riod for the public service, at a time of extreme need, 
were returned by the Society unpaid. Ashmun’s pe- 
cuniary vexations in the United States, had excited 
distrust against his integrity; his exertions in Africa 
were not duly appreciated; and his arrangements in 
regard to the allotment of land among the settlers, a 
capital point in a new colony, were disturbed. 

The constitution of Liberia at this period excluded 
them from a sufficient in the administration, 
which, added to the public misfortunes, render it little 
surprising that the discontents of the people should 
have nearly amounted to rebellion. The discredit 
unjustly attached to Mr. Ashmun by his principals, 
gave a personal direction to the popular discontent, 
the were 
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Broken in health, and thwarted in his ¢ 
he left the settle 
pe ils to the United States could be 
Cape de Verd he ummissioner, 
Washington to settle the discontents of the pr 
at Liberia. One of the charges him was, 
that he had absconded with the public money. He 
met it by at once returning to the colony, where his 
full explanations, and a sudden turn in the popular 
feeling, convinced the commissioner of his unble- 
mished integrity, no less than of his admirable qua- 
lities as a governor. Nevertheless, the favourable 
report of this gentleman, the author of the life before 
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us, whose sagacity and candour on this oceasion de- 
serve to be mentioned in the highest terms of respect, 
was ill received in America, where calumny was still 
doing its last bad work. Soon, however, justice was 
done to Ashmun, and among the individuals the most 
eager to do it was found in particular an honest man, 
who, led by his unfortunate convictions before, had 
been one of his severest judges, but now joined as 
zealously to acquit him and do him honour, 

Mr. Ashmun was much aided by the commissioner, 
Mr. Gurley, in reframing the constitution of Liberia 
in 1824; and to the popu/ar character, which it now 
for the first time assumed, and has ever since main- 
tained, we attach very great importance. Generally 
speaking, discontent has been banished from the 
country from this period. There have been great 
difficulties, much peculation at more recent periods, 
unhappy disputes with the natives, and even slaving; 
but civil dissensions have ceased, and settlement after 
settlement has been founded upon the popular model 
with steadily increasing success. This is a most im- 
portant point; and it deserves a more detailed exami- 
nation than can be afforded it It is 
the more important also, as Mr. Ashmun himself be- 
gan by doubting the qualifications of the coloured 
people for a share in the concerns of the government 
—( Life, 214.) But after a sufficient time of trial, he 
says of the improved plan— 


in these pages. 


* The participation of the magistrates and council 
in the deliberations of the agent, and the administra- 
tion of justice, has tended to form the individual offi- 
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| cers to a modesty of deportment and opinion which 


they never manifested before, and to secure to the 
government the united support of the people. Our 
laws and regulations are multiplied with a most cau- 
tious regard to the exigencies to be provided for ; but 
once established, they are conscientiously carried into 
complete effect. I witness, with the highest plea- 
sure, an increasing sense of the sacredness of law— 
and as far as I know, the feeling is universal. The 
system of government has proved itself practicable.” 
—Life, p. 231. 

Schools were increased, emigration from the neigh- 
bouring tribes extended, trade into the interior and 
coastwise improved, and communication with the 
chiefs beeame more and more satisfactory. 

At a second visit which Mr. Ashmun paid to Sierra 
Leone, after the success of his administration had 
established his name in high repute in Western Af- 
rica, he made interesting suggestions to the governor 
respecting “the mutual advantages to be expected 
from a more cherished and intimate commercial in 
tercourse than had yet been cultivated.”’ It appeared 
that or in council interfered with such inter- 
course; and we are induced to make a long quota- 
tion from Mr. Ashmun’s letters on this occasion, in- 
asmuch as it is part of Sir T. F. Buxton’s remedy 
for the ills that affect Africa, to adopt the free-port 
principle advocated by the American philanthropist 
on this very spot So many years ago. 


! . 
OTs 


“In a third letter to Sir Neil Campbell, Mr. Ash- 
mun expresses the hope that the object of an unre- 
stricted trade may be viewed as of such interest, not 
to Liberia only, but to Sierra Leone, as to authorise 
a particular representation to his Britannic Majesty's 
government. He informed his excellency, that Li- 
beria could not be viewed as a colony of the United 
States; that it had sprung up under the protecting 
care of a benevolent society ; * that individuals could 
be named, to whose councils and influence the set- 
tlements of Liberia in part owe their origin, whose 
splendid talents, moral worth, and high official rank, 
make them conspicuous amongst the brightest orna- 
ments of Great Britain and continental Europe ;’ that 
the constitution of this colony was designed to pre- 
pare the people for all the mghts and privileges of 
self-government; ‘and the ultimate and permanent 
object of the establishment; the improvement and 
benefit of the African race ;’ and in conclusion ob- 
serves: 


“* This explanation of the character and intention 
of the establishment of Liberia, will, I flatter my- 
self, clear the main proposition which I have the 
honour to submit in these papers, from all objections 
arising out of the supposed political relation of Li- 
beria to the United States of America, and present it 
to your excellency and the executive of England as 
an infant community, appealing in the weakness of 
its separate and solitary existence to the magnanim- 
ity, not to say the justice, of the British government, 
for an exception from certain commercial disadvan- 
tages, under which the United States, by acts in 
which the colony could not participate, has placed 
itself. 

“*Tt must readily occur to your excellency, that, 
from the nature of the African trade, the demand in 
the colony of Sierra Leone for the merchandise of 
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Liberia, (of which a most important part consists of | but to his last hour he was more anxious to fulfil his 
certain articles, not the produce of Great Britain or | duty to others, than to prolong life for any selfish 


any of her colonies) will ever be urgent:—and on 
the other hand, that a similar demand for English 
manufactures must ever exist, and continually in- 
erease with the extension of trade in Liberia. Per- 
mit a free trade, and both colonies enjoy an impor- 
tant accommodation and invaluable advantage.— 
Prohibit such an interchange, and a most import. 1 
vent for the staples of trade, in which the col nies 
will respectively abound, is reciprocally closed up. 
For restriction on one side must, by a natural cours, 
be followed by answerable restrictions and _prohili- 
tions on the other. But from the proximity of the 
colonies, which their growth and extension must 
every year increase, another evil of a fearful charac- 
ter must, I apprehend, unavoidably grow out of the 
restrictions on one hand, and the temptation to great 
pecuniary advantages on the other: I allude to that 
most pernicious of the perversions of commercial en- 
terprise—smuggling. And in this uncomfortable an- 
ticipation, I deceive myself if I have not the result. 
of every experiment made on human nature, under 
similar inducements, for my authority. 

*“*Tn conclusion, your excellency will pardon a 
zeal which in its efforts to secure an important bene- 
fit to Liberia, should advert to the advantages of the 
proposed measures of accommodation to the colony 
of Sierra Leone. It probably will not be questioned, 
that the proposed free intercourse between the sister | 
colonies will prove much more conducive to the pros- 
perity of Sierra Leone, separately considered, than the 
actual restrictive system. And has not the colony 
of Sierra Leone some peculiar claims on the indui- 
gence of its paternal government? Does she not de- 
rive such claims from the truly liberal and even cha- 
ritable nature of the work—the work of colonising 
Africa, and restoring her exiled children to their home 
and country,—which led to the establishment of the 
colony? Has Sierra Leone no claims to special in- 
dulgence on account of the great sacrifices, struggles, 
and even sufferings of its people to preserve and carry 
on their colony, from the petted of its origin nearly 
down to the present time? And has not the justice 
of the British government always generously recog- 
nised these claims? But which of these considera- 
tions will not, with the enlightened philanthropy of 
the age, amount to an argument of easy and obvious 
application to the congenial colony of Liberia ?’” 


In 1828, Mr. Ashmun, worn out by disease and 
toil in a residence of six years in West Africa, found 
it necessary to return to the United States, where he 
died a few days after his arrival. A sincerely reli- 
gious man; his death was tranquil and full of hope; | 


30 


June, 1841.—Mvusecm. 
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satisfaction to himself. He died as he had lived, an 
eminently practical and useful man. 

* Liberia has, we repeat, steadily prospered from his 
time, not however without many drawbacks, as we 
have intimated. The character of the people, brought 
up in the United States under great disadvantages, 
is admitted by their best friends to be among the prin- 
cipal of those drawbacks; and suggests very serious 
refleetions upon the principle of separation from the 
whites, which we regret to find is persevered in at 
present, although it is discussed with some earnest- 
ness among the settlers themselves, whether it will 
not be useful to change their exclusive law on this 
head. It appears that the natives eall the Liberians, 
familiarly, whife men, considering their civilisation to 
have elevated them to a supposed higher station in 
socicty ; and it has been warmly charged against the 
civilised settlers, that they are not always indisposed 
to treat the more ignorant natives with something of 
the hardness which they have themselves experienced 
from the really white men. If this be true, it sug- 
gests a new hint in favour of the opinion, that safety 
will not be secured for the savage by separating him 
from the white man; and justifies the call for a sys- 
temof government that shall equally respect all classes, 


‘and restrain all alike from oppressive measures, and 


degrading principles. The experience of Liberia 
now, we repeat, resembles that of Sierra Leone in 
the matter of slaving. Redeemed slaves from the 
United States have taken to slave-kidnapping in Af- 
rica, just as one redeemed by Granville Sharp in 
1789 did, and just as Sir T. F. Buxton’s from the 
West Indies will, if /eft alone, as he proposes. Our 
conclusion is, that for black elevation, there must 
perseveringly be black and white political amalgama- 
tion, as well as political equality; but this equalit 
and amalgamation must be brought about throug 
the supremacy of good government, which Herder de- 
clares so finely to be “the most difficult of all the 
means of civilising mankind.” 

It is satisfactory to hear that Liberia is about to be 
visited by Dr. Madden. We heartily wish him health 
to complete the enquiries, which no man knows bet- 
ter how to make. His report will be looked for with 
anxious interest by all who have a confidence in the 
ultimate civilisation of Africa. The relations of Li- 
beria with our West African settlements will, of 
course, have his close attention; and of their inter- 
coufse as far as regards the young women of the Ame- 
rican colony, things have recently reached our ears 
which we hope he will disprove or denounce. Is it true 
or false, that the harems of British white subjects in 
West Africa are extensively supplied from Liberia? 
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From the Examiner. 
AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 


Tue intelligence received from Canada by the last 
arrivals, dissipates the last lingering doubts which 
may have been entertained of the success of the grand | 
experiment of the Union. It is now certain that the | 
friends of constitutional government, and of the Bri- 
tish connexion, will command a considerable majo- | 
rity in the United Legislature. Even in Lower Ca-| 
nada it is calculated that they will be able to return | 
from fifteen to twenty members out of forty-two—a 
much larger proportion than the most sanguine an- 
ticipations had ventured a short time ago to predict; 
while in the Upper Province the opposition party, 
now almost entire ly confined tu the diseontented rem- 
nants of the old family compact, will hardly be able | 
to return a single representative. 

The apprehension, therefore, which induced the | 
Duke of Wellington and other distinguished leaders 
of the Conservative party to oppose the Union—viz., | 
that a coalition between the French Lower Canadi- | 
ans and the Republican party of the Upper Province | 
would return a majority adverse to the British con-| 
nexion, n shown to be unfounded; and, as far | 
is human foresight can see, the policy of the Union 
has been completely justified by the event. 

This happy position of affairs affords a remarkable | 
contrast to the state of Canada a few years ago. By | 
a singular coincidence the Union was proclaimed, | 
and the new Constitution came into operation on the 
anniversary of the day on which, three years before, 
the Constitution of the Lower Province was sus- 
pended in consequence of the rebellion. | 

The return to constitutional government in such a 


has be 


short period is an honourable fact. 
could be afforded at once of the humane and en 


No better proof | 

Fiorhte| 
ened spirit of the Government and Legislature of the 
mother country, and of the inherent v't:!ity and vigo- 


rous constituent elements of those o'Tsets of the En-| 
glish fami!y which the modern spirit of colonisation | 
is planting in so many parts of the habitable globe. 

Vhen we consider a little more in detail the means 
by which this apparently insoluble Canadian pro- 
blem has been brought to such an early and happy 
termination, we find our confidence in the inherent 
stability of our Cclonial Empire still more confirmed. 
It has been done, in fact, like every thing really great, 
by the simplest means—honesty of purpose and com- 
mon sense in laying down the principles of colenial 
government—honesty of purpose and common sense 
in the man employed to carry those principles into 
effect. In fact, to Lord John Russell's despatches on 
official responsibility, and to Lord Sydenham’s in- 
fluence, obtained by ability and character, the present 
hopeful state of the affairs of Canada is mainly at- 
tributable. 

The principles of colonial government laid down 
and acted upon for the first time in the case of Cana- 
da, cannot be better described than in the words of 
Lord John Russell himself, in his speech on the Ca- 
nada Union Bill: 


*“T maintain,” said his Lordship, “that with re- 


gard to objects sought by a majority of the people | 


for their own benefit, and not infringing on the obli- 
gations of the Crown or interfering with the autho- 


rity of this country, it 1s at once injustice and folly 
not to consult their own views rather than our par- 
ticular notions, probably derived from a different state 
of things existing here. On the other hand, [ can 
never admit that, where the faith of the Crown is 
concerned, or the interests of the empire are involved, 
the opinion of the Colonial Assembly is to overhear 
the judgment of the imperial Parliament and the Ex. 
ecutive Government of this country. A general spirit 
of conciliation will, however, in my opinion be suf- 
ficient to remove all practical difficulties.” 


Simple, indeed self-evident, as this system of co- 
lonial policy may appear, it had, when announced by 
Lord John Russell and put in practice by Lord Sy- 
denham, all the merit of a discovery. ‘The history 
of all past colonial discontents and disturbances re- 
solve themselves into this one fact, that the Govern- 


ment at home and the Governor abroad could not hit 


the mean between the right of the colonists to self- 
government and the right of the mother country to 
supremacy. Almost universally a sort of instine- 
tive confused feeling that entire self-government was 
inconsistent with colonial dependency has led the 
Government into opposition to useful reforms, into 
undue interferences with local matters, into attempts 
to force upon colonies the ideas and institutions of 
the mother country, however unsuited they might b: 
for the actual state of things. Almost universally, 
also, the same feeling has led governors of colonies 
to distrust the popular voice, to oppose all measures 


| recommended by the support of a majority, to regard 


the popular leaders of the House of Assembly as the 
natural enemies of Government, and to throw them- 
selves and the whole weight of official patronage and 
influence into the arms of some insignificant aristo- 
cratic clique or family compact, who had contrived 
to monopolise for themselves the exclusive title of 
“ Loyalists,’ and “Friends of the British Con- 
nexion.”” 

Of the real value of the loyalty of these insignifi- 
cant cliques, to whose pocket-interests the well- 


| founded claims and substantial interests of so many 
_noble colonies have in times past been sacrificed, it 
| is sufficient to say, that at this moment in Canada th 

| remnants of the old family compact are virtually 


making common cause with the extreme French 
party in the attempt to make the experiment of the 
Union miscarry, and to return to the new Legisla- 
ture a majority adverse to the Queen’s representa- 
tive. 

The system of governing by family compacts is 
now, however, atan end. Henceforward, in accord- 
ance with Lord J. Russell’s avowed principles, a new 
system is to be adopted. On the one hand, certain 
landmarks are to be laid down, which are not to b 
removed; the colonists are to be fairly told that they 
are subordinate members of the Great British Em- 
pire, and that it is no use mooting points inconsis- 
tent with that relation, unless they are prepared t 
support them by an appeal to arms. 

On the other hand, it is frankly admitted that this 
connexion is to be one of mutual benefit; that the 
colonists are, to the fullest extent, British subjects, 
and entitled to the rights and privileges of such, in- 
cluding that of regulating their own affairs upon 4! 
points in which self-government is not inconsistent 
wit! the higher interests of the empire, viewed as @ 
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whole; and that as a necessary consequence of this | only a new start. The game will be run down at 
admission, the administration of the colony is, as a_ last, but it will be a longer chace, we apprehend, than 
general rule, and unless under extraordinary cireum- some of our contemporaries reckon on. 

stances, to be conducted in harmony with the wishes The opium question we do not suppose to be one 
and feelings of the majority, as expressed by their of the greatest difficulties, as we have always sus- 
representatives, pected that the real object of the Emperor was to 

This is all that reasonable men ever asked. If prevent the leaking out of the Sycee silver, and that 
this principle, so just, so obvious, and so simple, be the zeal for the health and morals of the people was 
steadily adhered to, we can discover no reason why | but a pretence, suddenly taken up in the alarm for 
the increase of the parts should diminish the stability | the currency. Certain it is, that the violent measures 
of the whole of the British Empire. Had this prin- | to prevent the introduction of the intoxicating drug 
ciple, or indeed any tolerable approximation towards did not take place till after it had been observed that 
it, been acted upon from the first, the dwellers on the | the currency was disordered by the trade as well as 
banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, the whole Anglo- | the people. It was not till it was seen that the Sy- 
Saxon population of the vast American Continent, | cee silver was wasting away, that the Celestial Go- 
might, for all that we can see, have been at this day | vernment was filled with concern for the health and 
loyal and attached subjects of the British Crown. | morals of the flowery people. 

That the true principle of colonial government is| The difficult knots in the negotiations will more 
not intended by the present Ministry to remain a dead | probably be the compensation of the opium proprie- 
letter, or to figure as a mere flourish of oratory, we | tors, and the establishment of diplomatic relations 
have a sufficient pledge in their measures. In Ca-| on an equal footing. ‘The indemnification of six mil- 
nada, in Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, in the | lions of dollars, payable by long instalments, is a 
whole of our American possessions, it has not merely | very sorry bargain for the costs of the expedition. 
been avowed, but acted upon by Lord Sydenham,| What the conveniences and advantages of the 
with a vigour and success which have deserved and occupation of Hong Kong may be, we have to 
commanded admiration. At home, Mr. Labouchere learn. 
has brought forward a series of measures which es- 
tablish the same principle as the corner-stone of our 
colonial policy in matters of finance and commerce. | 

THE GERMAN COMMERCIAL LEACUE., 
| ‘The character and tendencies of the German Com- 
| mercial Union are developing themselves in succes- 
THE SETTLEMENT (NUMBER TWO) OF sive articles, which are zealously circulated through 
THE CHINA QUESTION. the German papers. They show that this great 
trading confederacy is assuming more and more of 

Four months ago the settlement of the China ques- | political influence. It will gradually swallow up 
tion was triumphantly announced, and this een. in | the smaller states in the vortex of Prussian influence. 
the same large type, the same satisfactory announce- The boast now is, that thirty millions of Germans 
ment has been made. Of how many more such set-| are commercially and politically united. The new 
tlements are we to hear before the end of the nego-| co/nage, which circulates through all the states of the 


tiations ? Union, bears the head and the titles of the king of 
The truth is, that what was called the settlement Prussia, though on the obverse it has the inscription 
of the question in the Peiho was hardly the begin- “ Vereins Munhe,” or ** Union’s money.” A treaty 


ning of the affair, but what is now called the settle- has just been concluded with Great Britain, which 
ment we believe to be the commencement of nego-| gives to the Commercial League all the facilities 
tiations. The Latin proverb says, that a thing once’ which the Austrian Treaty gave to Eastern Germany. 
begun is half finished, but the language of the pre- But the German press is now demanding “4 Union 
sent day would seem to be that a thing twice done is | F/ag,”” which shall represent not as now the different 
about begun. states of Germany to which a vessel may chance to 
Alarmed by the capture of forts, the destruction of belong, but “the Union of Germany,” the “ League 
junks, &c., the Chinese Commissioner has made | of the Confederated States,” and a German war-fleet 
certain concessions which look very plain on paper, to protect the extending trade. We require now (say 
but between these concessions in promise and the they) not treaties timidly entered into with small 
fulfilment of them there probably lies before us a) adjacent territories, as Holland and the Hanse Towns, 
long stage, in which the Celestial Government will | but with remote nations, with the Transatlantic and 
exercise all its skill in evasion, procrastination, and ultra-European world. They call upon “the League” 
shuffling of every kind. to nominate Consuls, to send forth its Commissioners 
The way to quicken Chinese negotiations is pretty | to report and to negotiate. The changed position of 
clear. The demolition of a fort or two revives dip-| Prussia is pointed at with no small gratulation. She 
lomatic activity, but the danger is, that all the forts | has been recognised in the Oriental negotiations as 
Within reach will be knocked to pieces before the | “one of the Great Powers’—has become one of the 
performance of half the cenditions can be com-| elements to be primarily consulted in the ruling po- 
pelled. | litical questions of the day. The necessity of ab- 
We expect before very long to hear of more eva-| sorbing Hanover has been dimly pointed out, and 
sion and bad faith on the part of the Chinese autho-| certainly Hanover would lose nothing by being trans- 
rities; and of more bombardment, and then another | ferred from the tender mercies of King Ernest to the 
“settlement,”’ pronounced positively final, but really | enlightened despotism of the Prassian monarch, 
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But what is less honourable to the advocates of 
the Commercial League is a number of elaborate 
papers which have appeared in the Jugsburg Gazette, 
advocating the protecting and prohibiting system as 
the truly national, the only German policy. It is 
lamentable, when the crade and short-sighted theo- 
ries of selfish monopolists are being gradually under- 
mined and abandoned by intelligent merchants and 
sensible statesmen, that they should be reproduced 
and repeated in Germany with the most industrious 
zeal. Heppily the Hanse Towns are there in their free 
trade prosperity, lasting and living examples of what 
wonders commercial liberty can accomplish; and to 
them may be left the task of pleading for truth and 
wisdom against sinister interest, and interest-begotten 
prejudice. 


FRANCE. 


The minor spokesmen of the Chaimber of Deputies 
(the more eminent keeping carefully aloof ) discussed 
this week the propriety of excluding more public 
functionaries from the privilege of betng chosen as 
deputy. There is a great wish on the part of the 
trench to cumuler, that is, to have as many profes- 
sions and places as possible; but as the great multi- 

can at most succeed in doing one thing, or filling 
e place, the « utery of the said multitude is great 
inst all who occupy two positions. M. Guizot 

mmplained that there were no nofebilites in France, 

1 no means of creating them, no Aautfes positions. 
‘The democratic spirit rans as strong as in America. 
Property is forcibly divided, and so is place; and 
men, even in social and political life, resemble the 
Alsatians, with whom the soil is so much divided, 
that one who has property possesses a rood here, 
half an acre there, and a quarter of an acre a mile off. 
So is it in life; every Frenchman almost has a little 
bit of property, of revenue; to this he joins a profes- 
sion, and can searcely eke out existence from both if 
he does not add some further value or revenue from 
something else. I could point out one or two most 
eminent and able men, high in office and station, who 
cumulent about seven or eight different places along 
with their own little fortune, in order to make up 
some £700 a year, and make both ends meet with 
the decency that becomes people of the first eminence. 
The law against cumu/ renders this difficult, to be 
sure; but there are ways of avoiding it. You re- 
member the story of a certain President of the 
Chamber, who objected strongly to receiving a 
salary, because in that case the law of cumul would 
force him to resign something more lucrative, but 
who prayed to receive the same amount as the salary 
in the shape of an indemnity, for that evaded the law. 

A good deal of the clamour against public fune- 
tionaries proceeds from this; for in France so uni- 
versal is place, and so numerous its occupants, that 
they defy ministerial threats, and are independent in 
opinion; and as m ny are to be found in opposition 
as supporting the government. There is something 
certainly revolting in the aspect of a country, of which 
every eminent man is a place-man; bat this is di- 
minished by their independence. ‘The German papers 
some time ago represented the Emperor of Russia as 
disgusted with the system of Dienst-Adel, which 


’ 
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prevails in his empire, nobility being attached to 
official! rank. They added, that the emperor proposed 
giving a de jure as well as a de facto existence to the 
landed aristocracy of Russia. In Prussia the Dienst 
idel is the only noblesse; and on the continent we 
may consider the progress to be the gradual substitu- 
tion of an official aristocracy for the hereditary and 
landed one. The French see the evil, and would 

ruggle against it; and it is curious to observe their 
eff rts. Very few of the Deputies who discussed the 
question at all rose to a philosophical or general view. 
Colonel Liadieres, however, bade the ienens be 
patient. For the present, he said, there were few 
gentlemen in the country, few possessed of leisure, 
education, and eminence, to be Deputies and nothing 
else; and in their absence the public functionaries, 
being the most eminent, notable, and capable, were 
naturally and wisely chosen. But wait awhile, 


added the Colonel, and we shall have more wealth, 
more independent fortunes, and then the public func- 


tionaries will disappear from the Chamber.—£-r- 


aminer. 


We are weary of the French and their fortification 
debates; and yet the subject is of an order which 
forces itself on public attention. The project has 
passed the Peers, and passed in all the fulness of its 
original design. Thirty thousand labourers 
already appointed to the works, besides the soldiery 
probably to the amount of as many more. Th: 
French journals are now giving up their vague dec!a- 
mation on European injuries-for national boastings; 
and their language is now, ** We shall henceforth 
defy Europe—not by staying at home, but by inva- 
We shall henceforth fight—not for defence, 
but for power.” ‘Truth and humanity pronounce al 
aggressive war a dreadful crime. Yet we have, in 
the declarations of France, a direct manifesto of per- 
petual war. It may be latent, but the principle is 
there; the pestilence may be unfelt for the time, but, 
like the Turkish plague, lurking among the shrouds 
of the dead or the rags of the living, it waits only 
the season to burst out and ravage the earth. It is 


sion. 


}an extraordinary and melancholy evidence of the 


utter extinction of public judgment and even of com- 
mon sense among a people, that not above two or 
three individuals were found in all France to resist 
this project upon the proper grounds of justice and 
yeneral peace. With some it was a question of a 
greater or less extent of wall; with others, one of 
finance; but no man raised his voice against it, as a 
proclamation of war against every bordering country 
of Europe—as a declared retreat for the banditti of 
French invasion, in case of a repulse by the indig- 
nant force of the continent. ‘Those were the true 
features of the question, and those were in every in- 
stance abandoned for foolish and insolent tirades on 
the “glory of France,”’ on the right to be sovereign, 
on the necessity of possessing the Rhenish provinces, 
and on the superiority of France, and all belonging 
to it, over every other part of the globe. 

Why was there no statesman among her represen- 
tatives to point out the inevitable consequences—to 
show, that if she set herself in hostility against the 
world, she must only bring down ruin on her people— 
that this system of aggression would justify the 
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heaviest punishment—and that the obliteration of | 
France from the map of Europe would be the inevi- 
table result of a second Waterloo! 

We say, let us be at peace; but if France rush 
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Part of an article in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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into war, let it be her last—let the universal dis- |’ 


turber meet the disturber’s reward. If she acts the 
desperado, she prepares only for the desperado’s fate ; 
and, in taking the sword in her hand, cuts away the 
bridge between her and all return into the general 
connexion of the civilised world. : 

We look for no immediate war, yet we should be as 
mad as France if we trusted to calculations on the 
probability of peace, while we hourly see the prepa- 
ration for a vast, remorseless and universal attack on 
the tranquillity of Europe. We rejoiced at the pre- 
cipitate downfall of Tiers, yet perhaps he wasa safer 
enemy than his successor. ‘The bombast, insolence 
and clamour of the little Journalist awakened the 
general eye, and inspired indignation in the general 
bosom. We alternately scorned and shrank from the 
little mountebank, half clothed in the royal livery, 
and half in the republican jerkin—now scribbling a 
rambling protocol, and now blowing a trumpet in the 
But, if the choice were to come, we should | 
altogether prefer having the braggadocia for our an- 
tagonist, to the performances of the masked and 
hooded gentleman, who waits for the twilight, and, 
when he finds our backs turned, strikes with the 
dagger. 

> _ _ > - 


streets. 


France is, at this moment, palpably making pre- 
parations which could never have been sanctioned by 
a government determined on peace, any more than 
they could have been suffered by a rational and prin- 
cipled people. There is not a Frenchman, from Ca- 
lais to Bayonne, who has had the sense of justice, or 
even the knowledge of the true interests of his 
country, to protest against this public menace to 
Europe. How longisan “ armed peace” to continue, 
or capable of continuing? If Lours Puiiere were, 
unhappily, to fall by the hand of an assassin to-mor- 
row, What security would there be for peace within 
the twenty-four hours after? 

But there are other contingencies. The first dif- | 
ference between any of the great continental powers 
would instantly bring France into the field. The 
first difference between England and America, or 
England and Russia, would awake an outery for war 
which a hundred Louis Paitipres could not keep 
down. So evidently peevish is the French feeling 
towards England, so filled are the population with 
bravado and theatrical nonsense, and so eager are 
her whole multitude for what they term glory, that 
France must be looked on as wanting only an oppor- 
tunity to strike. We feel this disposition to be ab- 
surd, groundless, and unprincipled ; but it is not the 
less certain, and not the less dangerous. We only 
quote her own journals, and only echo the outery of 
her haranguers. We cannot watch her too closely, 
resist her too steadily, or trust her too little. —Bri- 
lannia. 


| as to Spain. 


Unrortunate Spain! Her ancient feudal liberties 
gone, her ancient prosperity for ever blasted, her cre- 
dit annihilated, her resources exhausted, her social 
constitution broken up, and a profligate republic ad- 
vancing with rapid steps to complete her fall ! 

Spain, as every student of history knows, was 
once essentially an aristocratic country: one, that is 
to say, in which people as well as nobles prided 
themselves on the hereditary wealth and power of 
their loca] leaders. It possessed centres of action 
and of political life in the capitals of each of its prin- 
cipal subdivisions: Saragossa, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Toledo, all rivalled the ca- 
pital in their pretensions to guide the nation: politi- 
cal life, in whatever extent the absolute forms of the 
monarchy allowed it to prevail, was warmly felt in 
all parts of the country: the people were not indus- 
trious, but they were brave, patient, sober, compara- 
tively moral, and obedient to the constituted autho- 
rities. At the present day, the Radicals of Madrid, 
with their junta and their regency, have tried to seize 
the whole power of the kingdom into their hands, 
and are endeavouring to ape the worst of all exam- 
ples, that of France. The nobility are exiled from 
the land: trade and agriculture are more at a stand- 
still than ever; the central government is without a 
real at its disposal, and a Spanish loan could not be 
proposed in any market in Europe: self-elected 
Avuntamientes have seized on municipal authority 
and municipal revenues wherever they were able. 
the army, unpaid, unclothed, unlodged, is relapsing 
into insubordination: the clergy are reduced to a state 
of begeary : the religious institutions of the country 
are mostly annihilated, and the “ brave national 
guards” dance fandangos in the churches, and_pro- 
nounce blasphemous discourses from the pulpits. 
The only wonder is, how such a state of things can 
continue to exist in the face of other powers fora 
week. 

We will forbear from saying any thing about the 
constitution of 1837, because there is no real friend 
of constitutional government in Europe who will de- 
fend either that constitution in itself, or the mode of 
its adoption and subsequent maintenance. We will 
say nothing about the expulsion of the Queen Regent 
and the movements of the juntas, further than that 
we should not have been surprised to see such things 
done by Frenchmen, but we are pained to witness 
them in Spaniards. Were it not, however, for the 
illegality of the matter, and the unfortunate position 
of the young Queen, the absence of the Queen Regent 
was rather to be desired than her company. We 
will say nothing about the present conduct of the 
Regency, because it is evidently about to meet with 
its due reward from the hands of the very people 
which raised it into power; but we will add a few 
words on the ecclesiastical condition of the country 
—words that will apply to Portugal nearly as well 
It cannot be denied that the Catholic 


| religicn ran into abuses of the most serious nature, 

both in Spain and Portugal ; that the clergy kept the 
| people in a lamentable state of ignorance on all points, 
| even on morality; and that the monastic system was 
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carried to a pitch of excess that called loudly for re- 
form—all this must be admitted. But, on the other 
hand, Protestants, such as we are in England, must 
not be so blindly hostile to Catholicism as to rejoice 
at its overthrow among any people, when we find no 
other religion substituted in its place. It is true that 
the Catholic religion has not yet been declared in 
Spain to have ceased to exist—to use a French revolu- 
tionary phrase—but things have come to nearly that 
state. The court of Rome does not acknowledge 
either of the Peninsular governments—it considers 
many of the superior clergy as irregular; and, if the 
times permitted, would long since have launched an 
interdict against each nation. The monasteries have 
been utterly abolished in both countries: all their 
property confiscated and applied to the maintenance 
of the army, or the constantly increasing necessities 
of the State: the secular clergy, the parochial minis- 
ters—the only moral guides the people had—have 
been deprived of nearly every farthing of their in- 
comes, and live either in beggary, or on the c:.arity 
of their needy flocks, At Madrid, and in mostof the 
large towns, the most immoral doctrines are openly 
professed by the middle and upper classes: all sa- 
ered things are turned into ridicule, and Spain is 
“progressing” to that enviable state of moral and 
idee feeling, which we all know a Paris revolu- 
tionary mob to possess! Surely no friend of Christi- 
anity, no friend of morality, no person of any religious 
creed whatever, Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan, 
can be glad that Catholicism is made to give way in 
Spain to such a chaotic revolution of all that is bad 
inman. ‘The monasteries certainly wanted reform- 
ing, and the clergy wanted to be shaken out of their 
indolence and ignorance; but it was too harsh and 
too sweeping a measure to abolish a// the religious 
houses of the country at one stroke, and to turn their 
helpless inmates penniless and shelterless on the 
world—this was neither common humanity nor com- 
mon policy. The true motive for the measure was, 
that the property of the convents might be transferred 
to the coffers of the State, which it was in effect, and 
has long since been squandered in powder and shot, 
and soldiers’ rations: it was a mere piece of revolu- 
tionary spoliation, and it was accomplished at the 
sacrifice of the religion and morality of the country. 
Whatever learning existed in the monasteries—what- 
ever examples of pious and good behaviour—what- 
ever stores of objects of literature, science, and art, 
were collected in them—all has been scattered to the 
winds, and the people, like sheep without a pastor, 
have fallen a prey to the cunning rogues who have 
climbed into power on the shoulders of more honest 
but less foctunate men.* 

Of the persons who have suffered by the late revo- 
lutions of Spain, Queen Christina is not to be pitied. 
She has left the country, to which she was attached 
only by her first marriage, having gained in it, and 


* The destruction of ecclesiastical buildings of the finest 
periods of the middle ages—the dispersion of libraries, 
both of printed books and manuscripts of the greatest value 
—and the dilapidation and sale of pictures. & c. consequent 
on the abolition of the monasteries—has been, as is well 
known, most lamentably extensive in Spain and Portu- 
gal. The antiquarian. the architect, the bibliophil, and 
the connoisseur, should hasten into Spain ere yet it be 
too late: some to see buildings yet in loco—others to se- 
cure for their own country a portion of those treasures 
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having placed in foreign funds, a fortune of most 
ample amount. Her second husband, and her child- 
ren by him, are safely on the northern side of the 
Pyrenees ; and she has nothing to do but to fix her 
residence at the court of her brother, the King of 
Naples, or in any other part of Europe she pleases, 
No one, perhaps, has better reasons to be contented 
with her position than the ex-Regent. Far different 
is the ease of Don Carlos: that unfortunate prince has 
had all his Spanish property confiscated, has seen the 
prospects of all his children and most faithful follow- 
ers blighted, and has had the misery of experiencing 
what the honour and relationship of the House of Or- 
leans amounts to. Upon what pretext, or by what 
right, that prince has been detained in France, it 
would be very difficult clearly to define. As long as 
the remains of his armies held out in Catalonia and 
Aragon, there might have been found in the terms of 
the Quadruple Treaty some sort of ** Might is Right” 
excuse for preventing his return into Spain; but 
now that the revolutionary party is triumphant; now 
that the Regency of the Queen-Dowager is extinct; 
now that there is not a single Carlist in arms in Spain; 
there does not exist the smallest shadow of a pretence 
for offering any impediment to his movements, Don 
Carlos is precisely on the same footing as Don Mi- 
cuel of Portugal, and is entitled to the same degree 
of consideration, even from the members of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance. In our opinion, however, conceiving 
that alliance itself to have been a subject neither ad- 
vantageous nor honourable for England, we think 
that France should be summoned not to exceed the 
powers assumed by her, under pretence of executing 
that treaty, and should be ordered to set Don Carlos 
and his family at liberty ;—we think it contrary to 
the honour and good faith of England, even as party 
to an unjust treaty, to allow such an infringement of 
national law to exist. If England does not interfere, 
she consents to his detention, and she shares the re- 
sponsibility of that act with France. But a more 
unjust and cruel act has not been perpetrated towards 
an unfortunate prince for a long series of years; 
never, indeed, since the similar deed committed by 
Bonaparte. 

The present aspect of affairs in Spain is such, that 
a formal dethronement of Isabella II]. and the estab- 
lishment of a pure Republic, is not only possible but 
highly probable ; and if it occurs, it will be inevitably 
followed by a similar event in Portugal. The nations 
of the Peninsula will then have reached their political 
apogée, and the intervention of the Great Powers will 
be inevitable; we say inevitable, for we take it for 
granted that whatever England may do the Northern 
Powers will never allow another nest of hornets, ano- 
ther plague-shop, to be formed in Europe by the side, 
or rather under the wing, of France. If they doallow 
it, they will richly deserve the revolutions that will 
come to disturb them at their own doors. But this 


which would probably remain in the Peninsula only to be 
totally destroyed. ‘The acquisitions made by the French 
government have been very extensive ; and several conti- 
nental alleries have been enriched by cheaply purchased 
chefs-d’ oeuvre of the Spanish masters. Others, however, 
may still be bought ; and, to 2 man of taste and property, 
a residence of some months in Spain might be of the 
greatest value. There is nothing now in Spain that may 
not be bought with gold! . 


] 
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cannot be; and we have no doubt that the Russian 
and Germanic inhabitants of Europe will make the 
Spaniards amend their behaviour, whether they like 
it or no. An opportunity will then be offered to, 
England (and it may be of most fatal consequences 
to her reputation if she refuses to profit by it) of re- 
tracing her steps, and of doing something to repair 
the mischief which the erroneous policy of the Whigs 
has brought upon Spain and Portugal. France, we 


of Mr. 





hope and trust, will take it into her head not to ac- 
cede to such an alliance with the other Great Powers | 
for the settlement of the Spanish question ;—for the | 
less the opinion of France is consulted in matters re- 
lating to a revolutionary state, the better; and what- | 
ever treaty or convention France of 1830—revolu- 
tionized France—is a party to, is not likely to come 
tomuch good. The affairs of Spain will be much 
more speedily and equitably settled, if they are left 
to the great and good men of the school of Metter- 
nich, Nesselrode, and Wellington, than if any mush- | 
room quacks of the Thiers’ kind are allowed to med- | 
dle with them. Whatever may be the result if such 
a combination of events and counsels should then | 
take place, or whether the state of the Peninsula may 
not be considered even now as calling for the earnest | 
attention of the Great Powers, (and in our humble 
opinion this is the ecage—the evil is so prurient, that | 
the sooner it is checked the better,) it is to be hoped | 
that efficacious means will be taken for settling the | 
monarchical institutions of Spain and Portugal on 
broad bases of religious, but not bigoted feeling, and 
of enlightened, but not licentious liberty. The old | 
stability of the Spanish character, and the more ac- 
tive energies of the Portuguese, their most valuable 
features, require to be especially protected and fos- 
tered; their religion wants to be enlightened, their 
ignorance to be instructed; they want to be stimu- | 
lated to active persevering industry, and they should 
be encouraged to become, at one and the same time, 
agricultural and commercial people. But they must 
not be left to themselves: they are like children, and 
may beturned promptly either to good or to evil, but 
they require inspectors, teachers, and guardians ; 
they want moral as well as political aid and control ; | 
and while, on the one hand, no power in Europe 
would desire to see the times and maxims of Philip 
Il. revived, so none will for a moment allow that 
Spain should become like some of her South Ameri- 
can children, nor Portugal like Brazil. We have 
seen quite enough of the republican principle, both in 
the Old World and the New, to know that it is the 
worst of the three unmixed elements of a constitu- 
tional government. What the Peninsula wants, and 
what the Peninsula must have, are enlightened, but 
strongly aristocratical and monarchical governments ; 
—the nobles and the princes of Spain and Portugal 
must be forced to exert themselves, and to fulfil the 
duties of their station; but this they will not do if 
they are not assisted and encouraged ;—and the peo- 
ple must be rescued from the hands of their republi- 
can leaders, but this must be done under due control. 
Of one thing there is no doubt: a storm is brewing 
southward of the Pyrenees, and it is for us who live 
to the north to be prepared for it when it comes. 





BURNS AND HIS COUNTRY. 


(The following Poem was written for, and read at, the 


Anniversary of Burns, held Jan. 27, 1841, at the house 
M’Quhae, Cock Tavern, Paradise Square, 
Sheffield,} 


By Srencer T. Hatt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Forester’s Offering,”’ &c. 


Men of the * land of flood and fell,”’ 
And deathless song, and matchless story ! 
Men who, where’er ye roam or dwell, 

Point back unto a home of glory! 
Though in Old England’s heart my home— 
A lone and lewly brown-thatehed cot— 
This night in Burns’s name I come, 

And feel myself with you a Scot! 


Burns !—Burns !—O not in name alone 
Is present here that spirit bright! 
In many a song we hear its tone, 
And feel its throb and see its light 
In many a heart and many an eye ! 
Nor is it to our circle bound ; 
But, far as Fancy ean descry, 
Is cherish’d, reverene’d, and renown’'d! 


Seatter’d o’er Scotia’s rugged land, 
This hour ten thousand ingles blaze, 
Round each of which a heart-warm band 
In rapture chaunts his glorious lays ; 

While the lone packman far away, 
Toiling ’mid English scenes for gain, 

Starts with remembrance of the day, 
And chords, in faney, with the strain. 


Remote, in wild Columbian woods, 
The emigrant with moistening eye 

Sees * Burns” in those vast solitudes, 
Beside his ** big ha’ Bible” lie: 

He takes the book,—the “* wee things” round 
List to their sire with deep delight, 

As with a voice of richest sound 
He reads for them “* The Cotter’s Night.” 


The wanderer, weary, worn, and sad, 
By some fair stream of other climes 
Reposes on his old Scotch plaid, 
Te dream of scenes in by-gone times: 
And while with memory-waking voice 
The heaven-hued waters glide along, 
He feels his home-won soul rejoice, 
And bursts into a native song! 


Yes, hark! from every clime of earth 
Come sweetly-wild, heart-thrilling strains, 
His fate to mourn—to praise his worth 
And tell how wide his genius reigns :- 
Yet though more tuneful each acclain— 
More precious in poetic flowers— 
No lay names Burns's dear-loved name 
With more devotedness than ours! 
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From the London Court Journal 
MATRIMONY.—A Gentleman, of good con- 
nexion, is desirous of meeting with a Lady of con- 
genial spirit, and, like himself, anxious to enter into 
the above Holy State. At the risk of being consi- 
dered fastidious, the advertiser considers it is neces- 


sary he should particularise a few of the qualities he 
could wish his lady-love to be endowed with :—In 
the first place, she must be under his own age; her 


appearance and manners must be prepossessing and 
lady-like ; her disposition amiable and lively; her 
reputation and family unblemished; it is also most 
essential that she should possess a cultivated mind, 
with a knowledge of music, and other ordinary ac- 
complishments of the day; she must not be too fond 
of gayety, but have the inclination to be a happy and 
affectionate partner. This advertisement is not in- 
serted by a fortune-hunter, or by one who has any 
lack of female acquaintance. It is not intended as a 
means of sporting with the sensitive feelings of the 
fair portion of the community, but emanates, purely 
and solely, from romantic notions. It is therefore 
hoped th it none who are insincere will trouble them- 
selves, or the advertiser, by noticing it. ‘The adver- 
tiser is of a very healthy constitution; twenty-eight 
years of age; tall anddark. 
~ Any Lady disposed to reply to the above may do 
so with the most implicit confidence. The advertiser 
pledges himself as a gentleman and a man of honour, 
not to divulge any communications made to him. It 
is indispensable that the correct name and address, 
with a faithful and particalar description of the per- 
son, should be given, with none others will the 
advertiser correspond. 

Address Augustus F. Walpole, Post Office Edin- 
burgh. 
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EXPRESSES. 


Tue modern system of pigeon expr 
an extraordinary interest, as well on account of its 
yapid means of communicating the most important 
events, as of the curious and laborious mode by 
which it is set in operation. The birds by far the 
most valuable for this purpose are of the Antwerp 
breed, although it is not uncommon to train the Eng- 
lish pigeons, called Dragons, to carry expresses. 
They are trained when very young, or, as they are 
technically called, squeakers, to fly between different 


ssc3 possesses 


towns and villages, commencing first at a space of 


only a few hundred yards, and so on gradually in- 
creasing, until they accomplish the required distance. 
They are usually trained to fly to intermediate sta- 
tions, between Dover and London, at which they 
are succeeded by other relays, but fly, in many in- 
stances, the whole distance from other places. The 
number lost in training is immense. This trade is 
principally in the hands of the Jews, and the emolu- 
ments arising therefrom are very considerable. There 
are a few instances in which capitalists and others 


having extensive moneyed and mercantile operations | 


throughout Europe, maintain an establishment of 
their own, amongst whom is the Baron Rothschild, 
who, at Dover, rears and trains his own flight of 
pigeon expresses, with connecting branches through- 
out Germany, and other parts of the continent. The 
establishment at Dover consists of about 400 birds, 
with a keeper whose wages are 35 shillings a week, 


MATRIMONY—EXPRESSES—THE OLD TOWER. 


The expense of feeding the birds is considerable, as 
much as 25 shillings a week being consumed at Do- 
ver in beans alone, whilst the entire collection is sup- 
posed to have cost at least £2000. The express is 
sometimes tied to the middle feather of the tail, by 
passing a thread with a needle through the stem, but 
more commonly attached to the leg immediately 
above the spur. The rapidity of these important 
expresses may be estimated by the following infor- 
mation obtained from a trainer and proprietor. His 
pigeons have arrived in London with the news of 
the winner of the Ascot cup, in fifteen minutes; 
from Newmarket in sixty minutes ; and from Chi- 
chester, bringing the winner of the Goodwood cup, 
in one hour and fifteen minutes. At Ascot races, 
last year, her Majesty having expressed a wish to 
see one of these beautiful birds, a carrier pigeon was 
flown, in her Majesty’s presence, from the royal 
stand, and, to the great delight of the spectators, after 
indulging in sundry gyrations, darted onwards with 
its winged intelligence to the metropolis. 


THE OLD TOWER. 


Tue wind howls through thy walls, Old Tower, the 
grass grows wild and long, 

Where once the harper minstrel sang his ancient feudal 
song ; 

No footfall in thy silent courts where once the martial clang 

Of bugle blast and clashing arms and prancing charger 
rang. 

Thy walls are crumbling down, Old Tower, but on 
each time-worn stone 

A living robe of ivy green past centuries hath thrown ; 

And. Tower, upon thy topmost height wild flowers of 
beauty spring, 

(nd crown thy brow as though thou wert of all around 
thee king. 

Thine halls are desolate, Old Tower, and through them 
sofily strays 

The mournful breeze which whispering tells of long 
de parte d days, 

When thou, in frowning grandeur, stood the hold of 
knights of fame— 

All perished now, unfeared, unknown, each once much- 
dreaded name. 

Imagination conjures back the scenes of long ago ; 

And many a fearful tale of gloom these walls, though 
silent, know ; 

The pageant of the past returns,dim shapes from ages fled, 

And shadowy forms are moving near, long numbered 
with the dead. 

The chieftain with his warrior band in battle’s proud array, 

Have swept, with flying pennon, through thy narrow 
portal-way ; 

And laughter round thy grim old walls in merry peals 
hath rung, 

Wher, to admit the bridal train, the drawbridge down- 
ward swung 

Perchance thy dungeon, dark and lone, hath heard the 
captive’s sigh, 

And rising from the torture-cell, the sufferer’s wailing cry; 

And dark mysterious deeds of crime, at midnight’s silent 
hour, 

Have stained thy secret chambers in time past, old 
mould’ ring ‘Tower. 

Those years have passed, and with them borne thy 
pride and strength away ; 

Beneath the heavy hand of Time thou tremblest in decay ; 

And now thou standest there to tell this lesson to mankind, 

‘* Earth's strongholds fail—in God alone a refuge strive 
to find.”’ 
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THE MONJA ALFEREZ. 


From the Monthly Chronicle. 
THE MONJA ALFEREZ,* OR NUN- 
LIEUTENANT. 


A STRANGE HISTORY ; EDITED BY DON JOACHIN MA- 
RIA DE FERRER, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
MINISTERS, AND LATE PRESIDENT OF THE PROVI- 
SIONAL JUNTA OF MADRID. 


** Humanteso izateco jayo-ninzan ; 
Banan bide gaitzean galdu-ninzan.” 
Ancient Basque Ballad. 
**] was born to be a cloistered nun, 
But alas! I lost myself along a bad road.” 
Literal Translation. 


In the baptismal registry of the parish of San Vi- 
cente, in the city of San Sebastian, may be found an 
entry, of which the following is a translation;— 
“Catalina de Erauso was baptized on the 10th of 
February, in the year 1592. She was the legitimate 
daughter of Miguel de Erauso, and of Maria Perez de 
Gallaraga. Her sponsors were Pedro de Gallaraga 
and Maria Velez de Araualde. The officiating priest 
was Alvisu the viear.”’ The individual whose name is 
thus registered, seems to us not the least extraordinary 
amongst the phenomena which history has preserved; 
and we doubt much, if in the annals of any country, 
varied and wonderful as are the records of the fero- 
city, the civilisation, the baseness, or the pride of 
mankind, of the strength of human intellect or the 
hardihood of enterprise, there be any character illus- 
trated which presents to the physiologist or the phi- 
losopher a subject for deeper meditation than the 
strange individual who forms the subject of the bap- 
tismal extract we have just quoted, and who, with 
her own pen, and in a style most remarkable for vi- 
gour, and a naked strength reminding us not rarely 
of the ** Divina Comedia,” and rising, in one or two 
passages, to an appalling sublimity, has left the 
story of her crimes, her savage virtues, her talents, 
and, with one single exception, the fiery passions of 
her nature. 

The memoirs of the Monja Alferez were first pub- 
lished in Seville, in the year 1625, Nota copy of 
that impression, however, has been found, notwith- 
standing the diligent researches of the distinguished 
editor, in the libraries of Madrid, Paris, Brussels, 
Germany, and Switzerland. The present memoir is 
em from a manuscript in the possession of D. 
‘elipe Bauza, formerly director of the marine hydro- 
graphic department in Madrid. This MS. was itself 
a copy from another, which still exists in the Royal 
Academy of History amongst the collection of Indian 
MS. made by Munos, the author of the ** History of the 
New World.” and who transcribed it with his own 
hand in 1784, from a MS. volume in the possession of 
the Spanish poet Trigueros. The perusal of this do- 
cument in 1815, and the fact of the subject, as well 
as the author of the history being his own countrywo- 
man, made, at the time, a strong impression on the 
mind of M. Ferrer, which was subsequently weak- 
ened or obliterated by the political events which soon 
after distracted his native country. During a resi- 
dence in Paris several years afterwards, he was, 





* Historia della Monja Alferez, Donna Catalina de 
Erauso, escrita per ella misma, y ilustrada con notas y 
documentos, per D. Joaquin Maria de Ferrer. Valencia. | 
1839. (Nueva edicion.) 

June, 1841.—Museum. 31 
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| however, again reminded of its existence, by reading 
_a passage in Davila’s History of the Life and Times 
| of Philip III, of Spain, in which the name of Cata- 
|,lina de Erausa is most honourably mentioned. His 
curiosity being a second time powerfully excited, he 
made renewed exertions to procure the necessary 
materials to give to the world the present memoirs, 
illustrated by such additional information respecting 
this strange being, as his own researches, and his 
personal knowledge, as a native of the province in 
which she was born, enabled him to afford. It may 
be necessary to observe, however, that the memoir, 
though containing a series of curious adventures, 
narrated in a terse and forcible style, is not continued 
beyond the year 1626, when the subject of it could 
not have been more than 34 years old. The adven- 
tures through which she passed after her second de- 
parture for America, and the theatre of which were 
the plains and the mountains of Chili and Peru, are 
for ever perhaps buried in obscurity, though her name 
casually occurs in the despatches communicated by 
more than one viceroy to the court of Madrid. 
Though we almost despair of being able to trans- 
fer into the few passages we give the force and sim- 
plicity which distinguish the c.iginal narrative, we 
shall yet permit the Monja Adferez to tell in her own 
way the story of her birth and parentage : 


“T, Dona Catalina de Erauso, was born in the 
city of San Sebastian in Guipuzeoa, in the year 
1585,* daughter of the Captain Don Miguel de 
Erauso, and of Dona Maria Perez de Gallaraga y 
Ara, natives and inhabitants of the said city. My 
parents kept me at home with my brothers until 1 
was four years old; in 1589, they placed me in the 
convent of the Antiguo at San Sebastian, which is 
one of the Dominican nuns, under the care of my 
aunt, Dona Ursula de Unza y Serasti, eldest sister 
of my mother, who was prioress of the same con- 
vent, where I remained until I was fifteen years old, 
at which period they proposed that I should take the 
vows as a professed nun. It being about the end of 
my year of novitiate, it chanced one day that I had 
a = with a professed nun, named Dona Cata- 
lina de Aliri, who had been a widow on her entering 
the convent. She was very robust, and I was but a 
slight young girl, and she gave me several blows: 
this I felt deeply. On the night of the 18th March, 
1600, being the eve of St. Joseph, the nuns rising at 
midnight to matins, I entered the choir, and there 
found my annt on her knees. She called me, and 
giving me the key of her cell, bid me bring her bre- 
viary. I went for it, opened the door, and found it; 
and, whilst doing so, I saw the keys of the convent 
hanging on a nail. I left the cell open, and brought 
they key of it to my aunt, as well as her breviary. 
The nuns were already in the choir, and matins 
were begun with all due solemnity. After the first 
lesson, I approached my aunt, and asked permission 
to retire, as I found myself indisposed. My aunt, 
touching me on the head with her hand, said, * Go, 
and put yourself to bed.’ I left the choir, took a 
light, went to the cell of my aunt, took a pair of 
seissors, some thread, and a needle. I also took 
a handful of reals, which I also found there. I then 





* A discrepancy is remarked in the date she herself gives 
of her birth; that stated in the registry alluded to above 
being 1592. 
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took down the keys of the convent, went out, and! appearance of so dashing a gallant, that nobody 


passed through all the doors, one after the other, 
until I came to the gate which opened into the street. 


There I left my seapula, and I went out without | ) | 
| expedition was at that period prepared to sail under 


knowing where to go, nor where to wander. I en- 
tered a grove of chesnut trees, which stood near the 
convent, and there I hid myself during three days, 
contriving to fit out some sort of dress for myself. 
With a petticoat of blue cloth which I wore, I made 
a pair of drawers; with another under garment I 
made a sort of coat and a pair of spatterdashes, and 
my nun’s habit I left there, as I did not know what 
to do with it. I cut off my hair and threw it away, 
and I left the grove on the third night, without 
knowing where to go; I avoided the high roads, 
and passed several places, to keep myself at a dis- 
tance, and I came on the fourth day to Vittoria, 
which is distant from San Sebastian about twenty 
leagues on foot, wearied and without having eaten 
any thing but small herbs, which I picked up on the 
road-side. I entered Vittoria, not knowing where 
to betake myself: in a few days, however, [ chanced 
to find out one Doctor Francisco de Cerralta. He 
received me kindly, without knowing who I was, 
and he gave me decent clothes. He was professor 
in the university, and was married to an elder sister 
of my mother, as I had been told, but yet I did not 
make myself known to him. I remained in his 
house a matter of three months or so, during which 
time, perceiving that | was able to read Latin pretty 
well, he wished that I should study it regularly; 
but for this I had no great relish, and I accordingly 
refused. He wanted to compel me by force, and 


avas even going to lay hands on me; I immediately | 


made up iny mind to leave him. I took from him a 
small sum of money, and set off for Valladolid. 
which was forty-five leagues distant, having made 
a bargain for twelve reals with a certain muleteer 
who was going there.” 

In Valladolid, where Philip III. then held his 
court, she managed to introduce herself, as page, to 
the family of Juan de Idedquez, secretary to the 
king, and a native of San Sebastian. Whilst in 
this occupation, she was one day astonished by the 
arrival of her father to pay a visit to her master, for 
the purpose of informing him that the object of his 
journey was to search for his daughter, who had, 
some time before, escaped from the convent of the 
Antiguo. Fearing she might be recognised, she, 
the same night, packed up her trifling effects, and 
at daybreak the next morning set off for Bilboa, 
which was about forty leagues distant. Here she 
had a quarrel with some young mén of the place, 
the result of which was that she was thrown into 

rison, where she remained a month. After obtain- 
ing her liberty she set out for Estella, in Navarre, 
where she was again engaged as a page by a noble- 
man named Arellano. In his house she lived two 
years, which she spent in a most agreeable manner, 

aving nothing to do, and in the enjoyment of every 
luxury. Her restless disposition, however, pre- 
vented her from enjoying with continued comfort 
this life of tranquillity. A passion for a wandering 
and perilous existence was so strong within her, that 
the idea of passing her days in peace was to her the 

reatest torture imaginable. She at length quitted 
Estella, and paid a visit to San Sebastian, “ where,” 
as she says, ‘I was so well dressed, and had the 





| recognised me.” 


She embarked in a short time 
afterwards at Passages, near San Sebastian, for San 
Lucar, from whence she proceeded to Seville. An 


the orders of the two celebrated generals, Luis Fer- 


| nandez Cordova, and Luis Fajardo, for New Anda- 


lusia. The object of the large force then sent out 
by the Spanish government was to punish the Dutch 
buccaneers, who, with a fleet of twenty-five ships, 
had obtained forcible possession of the valuable salt 
mines of Araya, on the coast of New Andalusia. 
The period of which we speak was that when the 
produce of those rich lands, whose discovery was 
the fruit of the genius of Columbus, flowed, with 
an abundance which seemed inexhaustible, from the 
New to the Old World. It was the period, also, 
when the younger and impoverished members of the 
nobility, the daring and enterprising traders, the 
bold buecaneer, and the unprincipled, the infamous, 


| and the needy of every class, issued forth in swarms 


to ravage and desolate the vast plains which lie 
along the banks of the Plata, and when the ambi- 
tious and selfish monk by the side of the ferocious 
soldier carried his superstitions and his crimes 
amongst the meek natives of Peru, or, with savage 
barbarity, attempted to crush the fierce patriotism 
of the half-civilised Mexican. The most fabulous 
and romantic stories were told, and believed, of 


‘countries whose climate was an everlasting and 


changeless summer—whose rivers were embedded 
with gold—whose quarries were filled with dia- 
monds and precious stones—whose fields and 
boundless meadows surpassed in verdure the eternal 
beauty of the gardens of Valencia, or the groves of 
Grenada—and where wealth, beyond even the ut- 
most cravings of human cupidity, was sure to re- 
ward the hardihood and perseverance of the auda- 
cious adventurer who had courage to brave the 
perils of sea and land, which were the only obsta- 
cles to his suecess. Each day brought to the banks 
of the Guadalquivar crowds of those brigands who 
had followed in the footsteps of Cortez and Pizarro, 
and who returned after a few years of absence en- 
circled with a mysterious glory, and gorged with 
wealth. It is not astonishing that such exciting 
tales should produce their due effect on a mind con- 
stituted like that of the fugitive nun of the Antiguo. 
Assuming a fictitious name, she embarked as a 
volunteer on board a vessel of war, commanded by 
Estevan Eguino, her mother’s brother, and belong- 
ing to the squadron under the orders of Cordova, 
and she set sail from San Lucar, on Holy Monday, 
in the year 1603. On the arrival of the squadron at 
Araya, hostilities were immediately commenced 


‘against the Dutch, who had inflicted much injury 


on the settlements along the coast. In the various 
actions fought with the enemy Dona Catalina dis- 
tinguished herself in a most remarkable manner. 
A pestilence having broken out amongst the forces 
at Uombre de Dios, which carried off the crews of 
the vessels of war, she determined to quit the squad- 
ron. Having abstracted some money from her 
uncle, who was ignorant both of the relationship 
and of the sex of the brave volunteer who fought 
under him, she left her ship in the night, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the shore. The fleet set sail in 
about an hour afterwards, and she never again be- 
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THE MONJA ALFEREZ. 


held it. She afterwards entered into the service of 
a merchant named Urquiza, a native of Trujillo, and 
remained with him in Panama about three months. 
From Panama she departed in company with her 
master for Paita, and on approaching the dangerous’ 
coast of Manta the vessel was wrecked, and she, 
her master, and three or four others who could swim, 
were alone saved. Having established a large com- 


mercial house in the city of Sana, about seventy | 


leagues distant from Paita, she was left there to 
conduct it. During her management of this con- 
cern, she exhibited wonderful talents for mercantile 
affairs, and her soundness of judgment, attention, 
and integrity, procured for her the affection and 
esteem of her employer. She appears to dwell on 
the period of her sojourn at Sana with feelings of 
pleasure; her life was tranquil and undisturbed, and 
but for the occurrence of an unforeseen event, which 
awakened the savageness of her nature, she might 
have continued a reputable member of society. ‘This 
incident is vividly narrated by herself: —* Who 
could have believed that this delightful serenity was 
to last so short atime, and that I was destined to 
pass so soon through new trials? It chanced one 
day that I was at the play, and I had already taken 
my place and was attending to the piece, when a 
fellow of the name of Reyes came and placed him- 
self so exactly before me that I could see nothing of 
what passed on the stage. I requested him to stand 
aside; he answered me most insolently; I did the 
same; and he in reply told me that if he was in any 
other place he would cut me across the face. The 
only weapon I had at the moment was a small dag- 
ger, and I went out at once, overwhelmed with rage 
and disappointment. Some friends followed me out. 
On the Monday morning after I was standing in my 
shop selling my goods, when I beheld the same 
Reyes pass by. I looked at him for a moment, shut 
up my shop, took down a large knife, went to a 
barber, and made him whet and file the edge, so as 
to make it like a saw. I then put on my sword,. 
and seeing Reyes just opposite the church-gate, 
passing with another person, I went behind him, 
and called ‘Ha! ha! Mr. Reyes!’ He turned 
round, and said ‘What do you want?’ I said ¢ Mr. 
Reyes, here is the face you wanted to slash the 
other night;’ and saying so I slashed my knife 
across his face, which gave him at once nine 
wounds, besides the cut. He clapped his hands to 
his face to stop the blood which flowed down. His 
friend drew his sword, and made at me; I did the 
same with mine. We both fought for a moment, 
when the point entered his left side and passed 
through him, and he fell. I immediately entered 
the church which stood near. The Corregidor 
Quinones came in after me, and drew me forth, and 
conducted me to prison, where I was put into the 
stocks in irons.” 

She remained in prison three months, when she 
was re-conducted to the church at the instance of the 
bishop, who loudly protested against the violation 
of sanctuary committed by the secular authority. 
Being at length released from all restraint, without 
any further punishment, her master wished to induce 
her to marry a lady of his acquaintance, who was 
nearly related to the person whom she had assaulted, 
and his connection with whom would have healed 


the feud, and would secure to himself the continued 


| services of a faithful and intelligent assistant. 
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The 

lady herself was rich and beautiful, and was, as may 
be supposed, unconscious of the real sex of the per- 
son on whom she had fixed her affections. She was 
passionately enamoured of her, ané@ised every means 
in her power to induce her to consent. The united 
instances of her master and the lady became so press- 
ing, that she had no resource left but to intreat the for- 
mer to permit her to proceed to Trujillo to conduct a 
similar establishment belonging to him in that city. 
Her master was forced to consent. Here, also, her 
evil destiny followed her; being still pursued by the 
friends and relatives of Reyes she was again obliged to 
shed the blood of another in her own defence. Again 
she found refuge in the sanctuary, but at length left 
Trujillo, and set out for Lima, at that time the prin- 
cipal city of Peru. Having received excellent let- 
ters of recommendation from her master, she soon 
found occupation in the house of a wealthy merchant 
named Solarte, who appointed her his commercial 
agent in Lima. Here she remained nine months, 
when, through some extraordinary caprice, having 
intentionally inspired a tender passion in the bosom 
of her master’s sister-in-law, a beautiful girl of six- 
teen years old, she was detected one day embracing 
her. A letter was also found, in which the young 
lady assured her fictitious lover that she was about 
to go to Potosi to receive a large sum of money, and 
that they should be married soon after. Dona Cata- 
lina was summoned by her master to render her ac- 
counts, after which he paid her, and dismissed her 
from his service. It so happened that at that moment 
the government were raising a force for Chili, and 
Dona Catalina at once enlisted in the corps, and 
received a sum of money, in advance, by way of 
gratuity. 

After a passage of twenty days the expedition ar- 
rived in the port of Conception, in Chili, where an 
order from the governor of the place directed that the 
force should be disembarked. When the person ap- 
pointed to superintend the landing came and per- 
formed his duties, what was the astonishment of 
Catalina on hearing him named Captain Miguel de 
Erauso, and on discovering he was her own brother! 
As she passed under a fictitious name, and as she had 
not been more than two years old when he left his na- 
tive province for America, he did not of course recog- 
nise her. It being necessary however to learn the name 
and country of each soldier as he landed, Don Miguel 
was delighted at finding amongst the — a native 
of San Sebastian, and one who could speak the lan- 
guage of his country ; he embraced warmly the young 
Guipuzcoan volunteer, little knowing the ties of re- 
lationship which existed between them. He asked 
a thousand questions about his native town, about 
his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, but more 
particularly about his little sister Catalina the Nun. 
To all these enquiries she gave satisfactory replies, 
without, for a moment, exciting in his had the 
slightest suspicion as to her identity. He then in- 
vited her to his house, and subsequently, through his 
influence with the governor, whose secretary he was, 
obtained his sister’s transfer to the company which 
he himself commanded. During three years this 


strange being lived with her brother in the closest 
intimacy, partaking in all his labours, bis dissipa- 
tions, and his amusements, and sharing in the most 
joyous festivity of his leisure hours, without once 
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betraying the secret of her sex, or of her near rela- {my brother, who told me, in Basque, to run for m 


tionship with her commanding officer. Having, at 
length, awakened his jealousy by the attentions which 
she paid, or affeetgd to pay, to a lady of whom he 
was enamoured, whom he was in the habit of 
visiting, they quarrelled and came to blows. As a 
punishment tor her insubordination she was removed 
trom Conception and sent to Paicobi, where she also 
remained three years. The Spanish settlements 
were at this period invaded by an overwhelming 
force of the natives, and it became necessary to as- 
semble a large body of troops to repel the attack, and 
to defend, in particular, the plains of Valdivia. Dur- 
ing the campaign several sanguinary conflicts took 
place, in all of which our heroine distinguished her- 
self beyond any other individual of the army. With 
her own hand she killed great numbers, amongst 
whom was a Cacique, who fell defending the banner 
which the virago tore from his dying grasp. In the 
last action which took place she received four wounds 
and was left for dead on the field, after having per- 
formed prodigies of valour. On this last occasion 


she was promoted to the rank of alferez or ensign :— 


** 1] was alferez,” she says, “five years, and was 
present at the battle of Puren, where my captain was 
killed, and | was left in command of the company a 
matter of six months; during which time I had vari- 
ous encounters with the enemy, and I received many 
javelin and arrow wounds. On one of these occa- 
sions [I met with a commander of the Indians, who 
had been converted to Christianity, and who was 
named Francisco Quispiguancha, a rich and power- 
ful man, and who had long caused us much trouble 
and annoyance, and who had spread much terror 
throughout the country. After fighting with him for 
some time I threw him from his horse, when he beg- 
ged his life, and surrendered himself as my prisoner. 
The first thing I did was to hang my gentleman to 
the branch of the first tree I saw. What I did, how- 
ever, displeased the governor, who wished to have 
taken him alive, and, for this reason, I was refused 
my company, which was given to another captain, 
named Casaderante. I was, however, promised it 
for the next occasion.” 

After the commission of this act of ferocity, so 
coolly narrated, she again distinguished herself on 
several occasions during the six months she remain- 
ed at Puren, after which she obtained leave to return, 
for some time, to Conception :— 

“ Here fortune played me one of her usual tricks. 
I was living tranquilly at Conception, and being 
one day in the guard-room, I entered, in company 
with an officer of the same rank, a friend of mine, a 
certain gaming-house, for the purpose of passing an 
hour or two. We began to alow. and the game was 
going on pleasantly enough, when, on some slight 
difference of opinion, my opponent all at once told 
me I lied like a cuckold. I out with my sword and 
sent it through his bosom. So many persons threw 
themselves on me, and such a crowd entered at the 
noise we made, that I could not stir. A certain ad- 
jutant, in particular, pressed me hard. The audi- 
tor-general, Francisco de Paraga, made an effort to 
seize me. He pressed me very closely and annoyed 
me by ever so many questions: I said, that I was 
ready to declare every thing in presence of the gover- 


nor. During this tumult, who should come in but 


life. On hearing this, Paraga caught me by the col- 
lar of my coat; I at once drew my dagger, and 
warned him to let me go; he would not,-but still 
held me. I drove my weapon through his cheeks. 
He still refused to let me go, and I then put my dag- 
ger into his body, and he then Joosened his hold. 
I drew my sword, and making my way through the 
crowd of armed men who surrounded me, I contrived 
to gain the church of San Francisco, which was nigh 
at hand, and took refuge there; where I was told 
that both the alferez and auditor-general were both 
dead.”” Whilst yet in sanctuary she was destined 
to commit, though unconsciously, a crime of a more 
heinous nature than any she had yet perpetrated :— 


* During this time, amongst the many who came 
to visit me, was a friend of mine, an alferez, named 
Juan de Silva, and he told me, one day, that he 
had had a misunderstanding with another, named 
Riojas, who had challenged him to fight a duel 
the same night, at eleven o’clock, each one to be 
accompanied by a friend; and that he had no one 
to apply to but myself, to do him the usual ser- 
vice. I hesitated for a moment, fearing it might 
be only a plot to entice me from the sanctuary that | 
might be delivered up to justice. Guessing my sus- 
picions, my friend said, ‘If you think there is any 
trick in the matter do not come; I shall go alone, as 
there is no one else I caf ask to accompany me.’ I 
at once accepted his invitation. I left the convent, 
and proceeded to his house. We supped, and re- 
mained talking until it struck ten o’clock, whereupon 
we took our swords and cloaks, and repaired to the 
place of meeting. The night was so dark that we 
could not see each other’s hands. I told my friend, 
that in order to guard against any blunder, it were 
well if each of us should bind his handkerchief on 
his arm. Soon after the other two arrived, and 
one whom we knew by his voice to be Riojas, said, 
* Don Juan de Silva!’ Don Juan replied, ‘Here I 
am!’ They then began to fight, and we, the two 
seconds, stood prepared to begin also. Ina few mo- 
ments I perceived that my friend was wounded. The 
second and I began, and we were not long at it be- 
fore my friend and his adversary fell to the ground. 
My opponent and myself continued our duel, but, in 
a short time, my weapon entered his body a little 
under the nipple of the left breast, as it afterwards 
appeared. He fell, mortally wounded, and called 
out, ‘Ah! traitor, thou hast killed me!’ I thought 
I recognised his voice, and I asked him who he was, 
and he replied that he was Captain Miguel de Erau- 
so. Iwas struck dumb with amazement and grief, 
—it was my own brother!” 


Catalina again seeks the refuge of the sanctuary, 
and sends some monks to confess the dying men, 
two of whom expired on the ground. Miguel was 
removed to the house of the governor, whose secre- 
tary he had been, and, still ignorant of the fact, that 
it was the hand of his sister that deprived him of life, 
he expired the next day. After remaining eight 
months a close prisoner in the convent, this terrible 
woman contrives to escape, with the assistance of a 
friend, who furnished her with a horse, arms, and 
money, and she departed for Valdivia. Travelling 
along the sea-coast, and suffering the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst, she met with two soldiers, who, like 
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herself, were flying from justice, and the three com- 
panions in misery as in guilt, came to the determina- 
tion, in ease of pursuit, to die rather than be taken 
auve :-— 


“ We followed the ridge of mountains by an ascent 
during thirty leagues, without finding along one road, 
nor for the 300 more that we travelled, a single mouth- 
ful of bread, and very rarely a drop of water; and 
all we had to eat was a wild animal now and then, 
and a few herbs or roots. We had to kil] one of our 
horses, but on cutting him up we only found him to 
be skin and bone. In this manner we travelled on 
very slowly, and being obliged to kill our remaining 
horses, we went on foot, and we were scarcely able 


free at the end of eight days, proposes that she 
should remain with her, and assist her in the ma- 
|mnagement of her farm. ‘This offer was, however, 
,coupled with a condition of some importance :—* In 
a few days more she gave me to understand that it 
would be for the benefit of all if 1 consented to marry 
| her daughter, who was living with her, and who was 
black and ugly as the devil himself, and not at all to 
my taste, as I always liked to look upon a comely 
| wench. I pretended for some time to feel great joy 
at the proposal, and said she could dispose of me as 
| She thought proper.” 


From this difficulty she escapes by flight, not, 
| however, without having availed herself, with her 


to stand. We entered into a very cold climate, so | “S¥@! caprice, of the oceasion to win the affections of 


cold that we felt frozen to the bone. 


saw two men sitting on a rock at a short distance, |! @ canon of the cathedral of Tucuman. 


. ' 
and we rejoiced. 


them, and we asked what they were doing there, but | 
they replied not, and, coming nearer, we found that | 
they were dead. They had been frozen, and their) 
mouths were wide open, as if they had been grinning | 
or laughing, and they caused us much fear. We} 
passed on, and the third night we happened to lean | 
against a rock, but, on rising from it, one of my com- | 
panions fell down dead from fatigue and hunger. | 
We two pursued our journey, and the following day, | 
as it were about four o’clock in the evening, my re- 
maining companion, weeping like a child, let him- | 
self fall down, not being able to go on any farther, 
and he there expired. I found in his so: i about 
eight dollars, and I pursued my way without know- 
ing where I was going, bending beneath the weight 
of my arquebuse and of the piece of horse-flesh which | 
still remained, and every moment expecting the fate | 
of my two companions. I was alone amidst those | 
vast and dreary mountains, with an unbounded wil- | 
derness of snow on all sides, and with scarcely a 

morsel of food or a drop to drink. I felt in deep af- | 
fliction: 1 was weary, barefoot, and my feet and legs 
were cut and bleeding. I sat down against a rock; 
I wept for a space, and I think it was the first time 
in my whole life. I repeated the rosary, recommend- | 
ing myself to the most Holy Virgin, and to the glo- | 
rious Saint Joseph her spouse. T recovered a little, | 
and endeavoured to rise and move onwards; and it| 
appeared to me as if I was leaving the kingdom of | 
Chili and entering that of TTucuman, as far as I could 

judge from the difference of the climate. I still went 

on, and, on the following morning, being completely | 
prostrated by fatigue and hunger, I chanced to see 

two men on horseback at some distance. I did not | 
know whether to feel joy or sorrow, not being sure 

whether they were cannibals or friends. They ap- | 
proached, and asked whither I was going in so deso- | 
late and miserable a manner. I at once knew them | 
\o be Christians, and I saw Heaven, as it were, open 

before me. I replied, that I had lost my way, and | 
that I was nearly dead from hunger, and without | 
strength to rise from the ground. They were grieved 





‘o See me in such a condition, and they alighted, and | 
yave me to eat of what they had. They then placed | 
ne on horseback, and conducted me to a farm about 
three leagues distant, where they said their mistress 
‘welt, and we arrived there about five o’clock in the 


One day we | * ¥ery beautiful girl in the neighbourhood, the niece 


She de- 


We approached, in order to salute parted by night, leaving the two rivals to console 


themselves as well as they could. 
From this period until 1624, she traversed almost 
every portion of the Spanish territories, in various 
capacities, according as her necessities or her caprice 
required. Asa trader, a mariner, or a soldier, she 
was in all places where enterprise was to be under- 
taken, or danger encountered, and on all! occasions, 
and in all characters, she acquitted herself with the 
greatest distinction. In the field she bore away the 
valm of valour from all her comrades, and was no 
leas distinguished for impetuous bravery in action 
than for her cool discretion and sound judgment in 
the council-chamber. With all these good qualities 
it cannot be denied, however, that she was equally 
imbued with the vices which so distinguished the 
adventurers sent forth by his Catholic Majesty to 
depopulate the meek and unresisting idolaters of the 
New World. Her cruelty towards her enemies, her 
love of rapine, only equalled by the reckless extrava- 
gance with which she squandered the wealth won by 
bloodshed and plunder, her impatience of restraint, 
her inextinguishable passion for revenge, her over- 
bearing pride, which led her into countless fends 
which always terminated in murder, her attachment 
to the gaming-table, and her practice, with one sin- 
gle exception, of all those crimes of which Spanish 
America was the theatre for centuries, made her one 
of the most remarkable personages in the New 
World. Her reputation, for good and for bad, was 
spread every where abroad, and even penetrated the 
camp of the Indian chief, who trembled within the 
depth of his forests at the terror of her name. Amidst 
all the characters which she assumed, her real sex 
was never discovered, nor even suspected, by her 
nearest and most intimate friends. On this subject 
she preserved the most rigid silence, until having 
passed through adventures of the same extraordinary 
nature, she found herself in Guamauga, one of the 
principle cities in the kingdom of Peru. Being one 
day at a gaming-house, she was recognised by an 
alguazil as Alonzo Dias de Guzman (the name she 
had for some time assumed), who had, some months 
previously, killed ina duel one of the most distin- 
guished officers of the Spanish army, at Cuzco, and 
for whose apprehension a large reward had been of- 
fered. She resisted the efforts made by the officers 
to arrest her in the house, and the result of the scuf- 


evening.” fle was, that, as usual, one or two persons fell by her 
™ ; hand. She succeeded, however, in reaching a church, 
Here she is entertained by the lady of the house, | where she took refuge. The Bishop of Guamauga 
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being informed who the individual was on whose 
head a price was fixed, caused her to be conducted 
to his house for the purpose of attempting her con- 
version. He was a most exemplary prelate, and in 
a few words, which contain a rapid, and not ungrace- 
ful, summary of her eventful life, she thus describes 
the effects his admonitions produced upon her mind: — 
“The next morning, about ten o'clock, his lordship 
caused me to be introduced to his presence. He 
questioned me as to who I was, from whence, whose 
son I was, and, in fact, as to the whole course of my 
life, and the cause of my being in my present state ; 
and he mingled these questions with much good ad- 
vice, and dwelt on the dangers of my life, and the 
terrors of death, and the dread of eternal punishment 
if I did not amend; and yet he tried to console and 
tranquillise me, and made me kneel with him and 
ask pardon of the God I had so often outraged. Per- 
ceiving this venerable man to be a saint, and being 
overwhelmed by sorrow, and yet love, I fancied that 
I stood in the presence of God, and I said to him, 
*Senhor, all I have as yet told you is not true. The 
real fact is, 1 am a woman! I was born in such a 
place; daughter of such and such parents, who placed 
me in such a convent, at such an age, with my aunt 
So-and-so. I was educated there, and assumed the 
habit. I became a novice. Being on the eve of my 
profession, I escaped. I hid myself in such and such 
a place. I stripped myself, put on other clothes, and 
cut off my hair. I have travelled here and there in 


every part; I have embarked on board ship; I have 
disembarked; I have trafficked and traded; I have 
shed blood; I have killed; I have perverted others; 


I have wandered as a vagabond until the present mo- 


ment, when I find myself in this holy presence, and | 


at your sacred feet. And then I sobbed as if my 


heart would break.” 


Such was the astonishment which this avowal, | 


when made public, produced, that it had the effect of 
saving her from the hands of justice. That portion 
of her history, however, in which she assured the 
bishop of her perfect chastity, seemed to him almost 
incredible. Being, in fine, convinced of the fidelity 
of her statement, he gave full credence to all she said, 
and soon after placed her in a convent, for the present, 
until he should ascertain one other most important 
point, but in a more official manner—whether she 
had been a professed nun previous to her escape. 
The lady abbess also entered into an engagement to 
permit her to return to the world, at any future period, 
on his requisition, or on that of his successor. In 
this calm retreat she remained about six months, 
during which she was the object of universal attrae- 
tion, and the convent was every day crowded with 


visiters who came to behold the terrible Monja Al- | 


ferez. It must have been curious to witness the con- 
trast between this wild member of the holy sister- 
hood and her gentler companions: and it not rarely 
occurred, that, during the hour of general prayer or 
recreation, but more particularly in the refectory, she 
forgot her new vocation, and, in spite of and unknown 
to herself, resumed the boisterous and bullying man- 
ners she had acquired in the camp or in the desert. 
On the slightest difference of opinion,an emphatic oath, 
a challenge to single combat, or some other equally 
startling mode of deciding a controversy, so new to 
the passive discipline of the monastery, convinced 
the fair and pious daughters of the Most Holy Trinity, 
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that the untamed being, whom they harboured for a 
space, could never become, notwithstanding her pre- 
sent repentance for the sins of her past life, a peace- 
ful and contented subject of conventual rule. 

The venerable bishop did not leng survive the 
temporary conversion of his extraordinary profegee, 
he died in about six months after her admission into 
the convent of the Trinity. His successor having 
ascertained by a reference to San Sebastian, as wel! 
as to the records of the convent of the Antigyo, that 
she had not been professed, permitted her, after a 
residence of two years and five months with the com- 
munity, to select her own convent, provided she stil] 
retained the disposition to devote the remaining por- 
tion of her life to religious seclusion. Her old tastes 
and habits, however, returned with renewed vigour, 
and she expressed an inclination to revisit her native 
country. She soon afterwards embarked at Carta- 
gena for Cadiz, where she arrived in the month of 
November, 1624. After remaining some time there 
she visited Seville, Madrid, Pamplona, and Barce- 
lona. From thence she proceeded to Italy, visited 
Genoa, where she killed an Italian in a duel because 
he had insulted the Spanish nation in some observa- 
tion which he hastily made; after which she went to 
Rome. Her fame had already preceded her in all 
those places, and she became the object of attraction 
even in the Eternal City. At his own urgent request 
she was presented to Pope Urban VIII., who, as she 
states, granted her permission to retain, for the rest 
of her life, the male attire she had so long worn. Her 
apartments were crowded each day by visiters of the 
highest rank, and a crowd of Cardinals attended her 
levees as if she were a monarch. Being, however, 
soon disgusted with the effeminacy of the manners 
of the men who ruled the city of the Cesars and the 
Scipios, she quitted Rome; and her military propen- 
sities, as well as her desire to pass the remainder of 
her life in America, being thoroughly excited within 
her, she set out for Madrid, after having well nigh 
challenged to the duello an illustrious dignitary of 
the church, because he happened to remark that it 
was a pity so celebrated a person as Dona Catalina 
should have been a Spaniard. On her arrival in the 
capital she presented a memorial to the king, Philip 
1V., praying him to grant her compensation for the 
wounds she had received, and for the important ser- 
vices she had performed in his cause. A pension of 
800 crowns was granted to her, and a patent, signed 
by his Majesty, given her, in which her military 
rank was fully recognised; and she obtained per- 
mission to wear her male attire, and to travel unmo- 
lested through any - of the Spanish dominions, at 
home or abroad. Having received these favours she 
set out for Naples, where she arrived in the month 
of July, 1626, at which period the memoirs written 
by herself, and from which we have quoted the above 
extracts, abruptly terminate. She is, however, sup- 

to have remained in Spain until 1630; after 
which she sailed once more for America. 

It has not been ascertained at what particular pe- 
riod she died; but from some documents found in 
the Capuchin convent at Vera Cruz, it is known that 
a great portion of the remainder of her life was devo- 
ted to commercial pursuits, and that she assumed the 
name of Antonio de Erauso. _'The particulars of the 
subsequent career of this most singular being, or the 
manner of her death, exo envelaped tn mystery. We 
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may be permitted, however, to conjecture that the 
remainder of her existence partook of the wildness 
of her youth and her mature age, and that, as her life 
was one of lawless ferocity, her death was one of, 
violence. —We have given but a faint outline of the 
waywardness of this strange personage. Her ad- 
ventures were most numerous, most rare, and most 
wonderful, and were such as might have conferred 
distinction, whether for good or for evil, on the most 
daring adventurer of the ruder sex. They are nar- 
rated by herself in a most masculine style, senten- 
tious and powerful beyond the vigour of the most 
concise writer, and marked throughout by a frank- 
ness and simplicity which impart a certain grace to 
her peculiar form of narrative. The deeds which she 
recounts, and the actions of which she presents to us 
the plain and unvarnished record, bring to our minds 
the stories told of the exploits of the Amazons of 
ancient poetry; and we should be inclined to regard 
as a well-told fable the present memoir, were it not 
for the unequivocal proofs of its veracity furnished 
by contemporary documents still existing amongst 
the state papers of Spain, by the despatches of vice- 
roys, the testimonials and certificates of military 
chiefs whose names are well known in the warlike 
annals of the New and of the Old World, the fidelity 
of contemporary history, and the undeniable evidence 


of eye-witnesses,* all of which not only attest the | 


truth of the narrative told by herself, but even allude, 
in terms of high admiration, to deeds performed by 
her, and which, through modesty or carelessness, 
she has either neglected or forgotten to record. + 

We shall leave it to the philosopher to account for 
the fact, how a young girl of fifteen years old, brought 
up from her tenderest infancy amongst secluded fe- 
males, could so far forget, all at once, the bearing, 
the language, and the habits of a woman, as to suc- 
ceed in concealing from the whole world, even from 
those who lived with her in the closest intimacy, the 
secret of her sex. Notwithstanding one or two oc- 
casions of affectation, her total abstinence from one 
dissipation merely, excited a suspicion of a negative 


kind only,t and it was supposed that either she felt 





* Davilla, who was contemporary, thus concludes his 
notice of the Monja Alferez :—*‘ She returned to Spain, 
and came to Madrid in the month of December, 1024 
and she was in the same hotel with me in the dress of an 
ollicer. I saw her wounds, and the narrative of her ex- 
plits attested by the certificates of the officers she served 
under; one of whom assured me that she was on every 
ovcasion foremost wherever danger appeared. She was 
hoping that the king would have granted her compensa- 
fon in proportion to her services; and she told me that 
it he conferred on her the grade of captain, she would re- 
sume her arms, and remain a soldier to her death, fight- 
ing in the service of God and of her king.’’—Historia de 
la Vida y Hechos del Inclito Monarca D. Felipe IT1., par 
el Maestro Gil Gonzalez Davila. 

_Amungst the archives of the Indies preserved at Se- 
ville, may be found the highest testimonials in her favour 
from the captains-general, viceroys, and governors of the 
several kingdoms and governments in Spanish America, 
together with various certificates from the severa’ naval 
and military officers with whom she served. 

* She often passes over incidents which do not seem 
to her of much importance, but which would create a 
reputation for more vain-glorious persons :—‘‘ Sucedie- 
Tronme entre tanto algunas cosas, que por leves aque 
omito.”” Cap. xxiii. 

t In a MS. diary of remarkable occurrences at Seville, 
the following entry is found, dated 4th July, 1630: | 
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| no passions, or had been rendered incapable of grati- 
| fying them. 
We have already observed, that her style is re- 
markable for great energy, and her diction, notwith- 
standing the fact of her having been born in the 
| Basque provinces, is pure and classical. Her thoughts 
and observations on the events passing around her, 
as well as on her own conduct, are replete with good 
sense and acute discrimination. She never makes 
a boast of her own intrepidity, or of her impetuous 
gallantry in the field. Hey descriptions of the differ- 
ent actions in which she bore a distinguished part, 
are remarkable for their modest frankness, and she 
never fails to bear testimony to the merits of others, 
even when opposed to them in deadly conflict. To 
her honour be it also said—and the fact may be ad- 
duced as a proof of the strong common sense which 
she possessed at bottom—that hardened as she was 
in the wild ways of the world in which she lived, 
habituated to the vices of the half savage society in 
which she moved, and largely participating in the 
lawless outrages of the spoliators with whom she 
fought and plundered, her narrative is free from any 
expressions or thoughts which could wound the deli- 
cacy of the most fastidious reader. 

She was a most extraordinary being. Had her 
naturally powerful intellect been directed to proper 
objects, had she received the benefits of education, 
with the stimulus of a laudable ambition, she would 
have become one of the most distinguished person- 
ages of the age in which she lived. As it is, her 
story is one of passing interest; and though, morally 
speaking, the reputation attached to her name may 
be considered of a nature more than equivoeal, it 
| cannot be asserted that the character of the Monja 
Alferez is the least remarkable of those which have 
been illustrated in the annals of Spain, during the 
early portion of the seventeenth century. 

We cannot conclude this notice better, than by 
presenting to the reader the following extract from a 
description of her personal appearance, from the let- 
lers of Pedro de la Valle, who knew and conversed 
with her in 1626, whilst she was residing in Rome.* 
—* One day her friend and countryman, Father Ro- 
drigo de San Miguel, brought her to my house. We 
conversed a long while, and she related to me many 
of the strange events of her life, of which, in these 
letters, I have only related some of the most remark- 
able in the career of her who is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary persons of our times. Fran- 
cisco Crecencio, the celebrated artist, has painted 
her portrait. Her stature is large and bulky for a 
woman, though, for all that, she has not the ap- 
pearance of being a perfect man. She has no 
bosom, and she informed me that whilst yet a young 
girl, she had app'ied some kind of remedy to render 
her breasts quite flat, as they are at this moment ; and 
that it was effected by means of a plaster given her 
by an Italian, which, when first applied, caused her 
great pain for a short time, without, however, pro- 
ducing any evil result. 

“* Her countenance is not ugly, neither is it hand- 


** Jueves 4 de Julio estuvo en la iglisia mayor la Monja 
Alferez.—Sirvio de Soldado veinte annos, tenida par ca- 


’ 


pon, &e. &c. 
* Letras familiares a su amigo Mario Schipano in 


p. 602 


presas en Bolonia en 1677. 
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some, and it appears rather careworn than old. 


hair is black and short, like that of a man, with some | ral pages, he said, *‘ This man is not 


locks hanging loose over the forehead, as is the pre- 
sent fashion. In fact, she has rather the appearance 
of a eunuch than of a woman. She was dressed in 
male attire in the Spanish fashion. She always 
wears a sword well girt around her. Her head is a 
little bent forwards, but more like a gallant soldier 
than like a courtier or a chamberer. The only effe- 
minacy about her is in her hands, and they are plump 
and fleshy, and robust and strong, though she moves 
then somewhat like a woman.” 


EARLY DISCOVERY OF THE POWERS 
OF STEAM. 


Miss Costretxo, in a late work, transcribes the 
following interesting letter, written by Marion de 
Lorme from Paris, February, 1641 :—* I, according 
to your express desire, am doing the honours of Pa- 
ris to your English lord, the Marquis of Worcester, 
and I carry him about, or rather he carries me, from 
curiosity to curiosity, choosing always the most 
grave and serious, speaking very little, listening with 
extreme attention, and fixing on those whom he in- 
terrogates two large blue eyes, which seem to pierce 
to the very centre of their thoughts. He is remark- 
able for never being satisfied with any explanations 
which are given him, and he never sees things in the 
light in which they are shown him. You may judge 
of this by a visit we made together to Bicetre, where 
he imagined he had discovered a genius in a mad- 
man. If this madman had not been actually raving, 
I verily believe your marquis would have intreated 
his liberty, and have carried him off to London, in 
order to hear his extravagances, from morning to 
night, at his ease. We were crossing the court of 
the madhouse, and I, more dead than alive with | 
fright, kept close to my companion’s side, when a | 
frightful face appeared behind some immense bars, 
and a hoarse voice exclaimed, ‘I am not mad! I am 
not mad ! I have made a discovery which would en- 
rich the country that adopted it.’ *What has he 

- discovered ?’ I asked of our guide. ‘Oh!’ he an- 
swered, shrugging his shoulders, * something trifling 
enough; you would never guess it; if is the use | 
of the steam of boiling water.’ I began to laugh. 
‘This man,’ continued the keeper, ‘is named Solo- | 
mon de Caus ; he came from Normandy, four years 
ago, te present to the king a statement of the won- 
derful eifects that might be produced from his in- | 
vention. ‘To listen to him you would imagine, that | 
with steam you could navigate ships, move carriages 
—in fact, there is no end to the miracles, which, he 
insists on it, could be performed. The cardinal sent | 
the madman away without listening to him. Solo- | 
mon de Caus, far from being discouraged, followed | 
the cardinal wherever he went, with the most deter- | 
mined perseverance, who, tired of finding him for | 
ever in his path, and annoyed to death with his folly, | 
ordered him to be shut up in Bicetre, where he has | 
now been three years and a half, and where, as you | 
hear, he calls out to every visiter that he is not mad, | 
but that he has made a valuable discovery. He has 
even written a book on the subject, which I have | 
here.’ Lord Worcester, who had listened to this | 
sccount with much interest, after reflecting a time, | 
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Her | asked for the book, of which, after having read seve- 


In my 
country, instead of shutting him up, he would have 
been rewarded. Take me to him, for I should like 
to ask him some questions.’ He was accordingly 
conducted to his cell, but after a time he came back 
sad and thoughtful. * He is indeed mad now,’ said he; 
* misfortune and captivity have alienated his reason, 
but itis you who have to answer to his madness; 
when you cast him into that cell, you confined the 
greatest genius of his age.’ After this we went 
away, and since that time he has done nothing but 
talk of Solomon de Caus.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


AMERICAN TROTTERS. 


The Americans, who derive their best breed from 
us, have hitherte been able to produce horses greatly 
superior to ours in trotting; and the only possible 
reason for this must be, that they early habituate 
those horses that appear likely to shine at this pace, 
to stick to it and no other, which they certainly 
would never think of doing, were their trotting pow- 
ers likely to be remunerated by no more substantial 
benefit to their owners than mere fame. The trotting 
stakes on the other side of the Atlantic, however, are 
sufficiently large to induce the Americans to turn their 
attention to improving a pace, which, when rendered 
first-rate, is sure to be rewarded by ample pecuniary 
gains; and there can be no doubt that, were similar 
prizes instituted in this country, we should very 
shortly be able to compete with Brother Jonathan in 
a pace which he has so studiously cultivated, as to 
be able, at the present moment, to send horses to this 
county which throw down the gauntlet to our best 
trotters. —Old Sporting Magazine. 


THE INFANT'S DREAM. 


A nectic flame suffused my cheek, 
*Mid other signs of swift decay, 

As if mine infant soul would seek, 
Betimes, its home-land, far away. 


I slumber’d and beheld a form, 
Bright as a spirit, o’er me bending— 

Like Spring, when through the winter storm, 
In tearful smiles she is descending 


Blest with its bland though sad caress, 
I seem’d to melt in happy tears: 
Oh! such an hour of holy bliss 
Might soothe the misery of years. 


When, starting sudden, I awoke, 

Still shone the vision bright before me— 
A mother’s sigh my slumber broke— 

4 mother’s love was smiling o’er me. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


Crear of the locksmith’s house, Sim Tappertit | 


laid aside his cautious manner, and assuming tn its 
stead that of a ruffling, swaggering, roving blade, 


who would rather kill a man than otherwise, and eat | 


him too if needful, made the best of his way along 
the darkened streets. 

Half pausing for an instant now and then to smite 
his pocket and assure himself of the safety of his 


master key, he hurried on to Barbican, and turning | 


into one of the narrowest of the narrow streets which 


diverged from that centre, slackened his pace and | 


wiped his heated brow, as if the termination of his 
walk were near at hand. 


It was not a very choice spot for midnight expedi- | 


tions, being in truth one of more than questionable 
character, and of an appearance by no means inviting. 
From the main street he had entered, itself little bet- 
ter than an alley, a low-browed doorway led into a 
blind court, or yard, profoundly dark, unpaved, and 
reeking with stagnant odours. Into this ill-favoured 


pit, the locksmith’s vagrant ’prentice groped his way ; | 
and stopping at a house from whose defaced and rot- | 


ten front the rude effigy of a bottle swung to and fro 


like some gibbeted malefactor, struck thrice upon an | 


iron grating with his foot. After listening in vain 
for some response to his signal, Mr. Tappertit be- 
came impatient, and struck the grating thrice again. 

A further delay ensued, but it was not of long du- 
ration. ‘The ground seemed to open at his feet, and 
a ragged head appeared. 

“Is that the captain?” said a voice as ragged as 
the head. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Tappertit haughtily, descend- 
ing as he spoke, *“* who should it be?” 

“It's so fate, we gave you up,” returned the voice, 
as its owner stop to shut and fasten the grating. 
* You're late, sir.” 

“Lead on,” said Mr. Tappertit, with a gloomy 
majesty, “and make remarks when I require you. 
Forward !” 

This latter word of command was perhaps some- 
what theatrical and unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
lescent was by a very narrow, steep, and slippery 
flight of steps, and any rashness or departure from 
the beaten track must have ended in a yawning 
water butt. But Mr. Tappertit being, like some 
other great commanders, favourable to strong effects, 
and personal display, cried “ Forward!” again, in 
the hoarsest voice he could assume; and led the 
way, with folded arms and knitted brows, to the cel- 
lar down below, where there was a small copper 
fixed in one corner, a chair or two, a form and table, 
a glimmering fire, and a truckle-bed, covered with a 
ragged patchwork rug. 

“Welcome, noble captain!” cried a lanky figure, 
rising as from a nap. 

The captain nodded. Then, throwing off his outer 
coat, he stood composed in all his dignity, and eyed 
his follower over. 

“What news to-night?’ he asked, when he had 
looked into his very soul. 

“ Nothing particular,” replied the other, stretching 
himself—and he was so long already that it was 
quite alarming to see him do it—* how came you to 
be so late ?”” 

Jung, 1841.—Mvuseum. 32 
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** No matter,” was all the captain deigned to say 


in answer. “Is the room prepared?” 

“It is,” replied his follower. 

“The comrade—is he here?” 
| Yes. And a sprinkling of the others—you hear 
| *em ?”” ; 

* Playing skittles!’ said the captain moodily. 
“ Light-hearted revellers !”’ 

There was no doubt respecting the particular 
amusements in which these heedless spirits were in- 
! dulging, for even in the close and stifling atmosphere 
of the vault, the noise sounded like distant thunder. 
It certainly appeared, at first sight, a singular spot to 
choose, for that or any other purpose of relaxation, if 
the other cellars answered to the one in which this 
| brief colloquy took place; for the floors were of sod- 
den earth, the walls and roof of damp bare brick 
tapestried with the tracks of snails and slugs; the 
air was sickening, tainted and offensive. It seemed, 
from one strong flavour which was uppermost among 
the various odours of the place, that it had, at no 
very distant period, been used as a storehouse for 
cheeses; a circumstance which, while it accounted 
for the greasy moisture that hang about it, was 
agreeably suggestive of rats. It was naturally damp, 
| besides, and little trees of fungus sprung from every 
mouldering corner. 
| The proprietor of this charming retreat, and owner 
of the ragged head before mentioned—for he wore an 
old tie-wig as bare and frouzy as a stunted hearth- 
broom—had by this time joined them; and stood a 
little apart, rubbing his hands, wagging his hoary 
bristled chin, and smiling in silence. His eyes were 
| closed ; but had they been wide open, it would have 

been easy to tell, from the attentive expression of the 

face he turned towards them—pale and unwholesome 
as might be expected in one of his underground ex- 
istence—and from a certain anxious raising and qui- 
vering of the lids, that he was blind. 

“Even Stagg hath been asleep,” 
comrade, nodding towards this person. 

- “Sound, captain, sound !"’ cried the blind man, 
‘*What does my noble captain drink—is it brandy, 
ram, usquebaugh ? Is it soaked gunpowder, or blazing 
oil? Give it a name, heart of oak, and we'd get it 
for you, if it was wine from a bishop’s cellar, or 
melted gold from King George’s mint.” 

“See,” said Mr. Tappertit haughtily, “that it’s 
something strong, and comes quick; and so long as 
you take care of that, you may bring it from the 
devil's cellar, if you like.” 

“* Boldly said, noble captain!” rejoined the blind 
man. “Spoken like the *Prentices’ Glory. Ha, 
ha! From the devil’s cellar! A brave joke! The 
captain joketh. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“T'll tell you what, my fine feller,’ said Mr. Tap- 
pertit, eyeing the host over as he walked to a closet, 
and took out a bottle and glass as carelessly as if he 
had been in full possession of his sight, “if you 
make that row, you'll find that the captain’s very 
far from joking, and so I tell you.” 

“ He’s got his eyes on me !™ cried Stagg, stopping 
short on his way back, and affecting to screen his 
face with the bottle. “I feel ’em though I cen’t see 
‘em. ‘Take ’em off, noble captain. Remove ‘em, 
for they pierce like gimlets.” 

Mr. Tappertit smiled grimly at his comrade; and 
twisting out one more look—a kind of ocular screw 

Sp. or Mac. 


said the long 
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in a softened tone, approach and hold his peace. 

“T obey you, captain,”’ cried Stagg, drawing close | 
to him, and filling out a bumper without spilling a} 
drop, by reason that he held his little finger at the | 
brim of the glass, and stopped at the instant the | 
liquor touched it. ‘Drink, noble governor. Death | 
to all masters, life to all *prentices, and love to all | 
fair damsels. Drink, brave general, and warm your | 
gallant heart!” | 

Mr. 'l'appertit condescended to take the glass from 
his outstretched hand. Stagg then dropped on one | 
knee, and gently smoothed the calves of his legs, 
with an air of humble admiration. 

“That I had but eyes!”’ he eried, “to behold my 
captain’s symmetrical proportions? That I had but} 
eyes, to look upon these twin invaders of domestic | 
peace !”” 

“Get out!” said Mr. Tappertit, glancing down- 
ward at his favourite limbs. 

** Go along will you, Stagg !"* 

“ When I touch my own afterwards,” cried the 
host, smiting them reproachfully, “I hate *em. Com- | 
paratively speaking, they’ve no more shape than) 
wooden legs, beside these models of my noble cap-| 
tain’s.”’ 

“Yours!” exclaimed Mr. Tappertit. “No, I 
should think not. Don’t talk about those precious 
old toothpicks in the same breath with mine; that’s 
that’s rather toomuch. Here. Take the glass. Ben- 
jamin. Leadon. To business!” 

With these words, he folded his arms again; and, 
frowning with a sullen majesty, passed with his 
companion through a little door at the upper end of 
the cellar, and disappeared; leaving Stagg to his 
private meditations. 

The vault they entered, strewn with sawdust, and 
dimly lighted, was between the outer one from which 
they had just come, and that in which the skittle- 

layers were diverting themselves; as was mani- 
ested by the increased noise and clamour of tongues, 
which was suddenly stopped, however, and replaced 
by a dead silence, at a signal from the long comrade. 
Then, this young gentleman going to a little eup- 
board, returned with a thigh-bone, which in former 
times must have been part and parcel of some indi- 
vidual, at least as long as himself, and placed the 
game in the hands of Mr. Tappertit; who, receiving 
it as a sceptre and staff of authority, cocked his three- 
cornered hat fiercely on the top of his head, and 
mounted a large table whereon a chair of state, 
cheerfully ornamented with a couple of skulls, was 
placed ready for his reception. 

He had no sooner assumed this position, than an- 
other young gentleman appeared, bearing in his arms 
a hage clasped book, who made him a profound obei- 
sance, and delivering it to the long comrade, ad- 
vanced to the table, and turning his back upon it, 
stood there Atlas-wise. Then, the long comrade 

t upon the table too; and seating himself in a 

ower chair than Mr. Tappertit’s, with much state 
and ceremony, placed the large book on the shoul- 
ders of their mute companion as deliberately as if he 
had been a wooden desk, and prepared to make en- 
tries therein with a pen of corresponding size. 

When the long comrade had made these prepara- 
tions, he looked towards Mr. Tappertit; and Mr. 


—under the influence of which the blind man feign- | Tappertit, flourishing the bone, knocked nine times 
ed to undergo great anguish and torture, bade him, | therewith upon one of the skulls. Atthe ninth stroke 


| he had come. 
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a third young gentleman emerged from the door lead- 
ing to he skittle ground, and, bowing low, awaited 
his commands. 

“**Prentice !”’ said the mighty captain, “ who 
waits without ?”’ 

The ’prentice made answer that a stranger was in 
attendance, who claimed admission into that secret 
society of ’Prentice Knights, and a free participation 
in their rights, privileges, and immunities. There- 
upon Mr. Tappertit flourished the bone again, and 
giving the other skull a prodigious rap on the nose, 
exclaimed, **admit him!” At these dread words 
the *prentice bowed once more, and so withdrew as 

There soon appeared, at the same door, two other 
*prentices, having between them a third, whose eyes 


| were bandaged, and who was attired in a bag wig, 
and a broad-skirted coat, trimmed with tarnished 
| lace; and who was girded with a sword, in compli- 


ance with the laws of the Institution regulating the 
introduction of candidates, which required them to 
assume this courtly dress, and kept it constantly in 
lavender, for their convenience. One of the conduc- 
tors of this novice held a rusty blunderbuss pointed 


| towards his ear, and the other avery ancient sabre, 


with which he carved imaginary offenders as he came 
along in a sanguinary and anatomical manner. 

As this silent group advanced, Mr. Tappertit fixed 
his hat upon his head. The novice then laid his 
hand upon his breast and bent before him. When 
he had humbled himself sufficiently, the captain or- 
dered the bandage to be removed, and proceeded to 
eye him over. 

Ha!” said the captain, thoughtfully, when he 
had concluded his ordeal. “ Proceed.” 

The long comrade read aloud as follows :-—“ Mark 
Gilbert. Age, nineteen. Bound to Thomas Cur- 
zon, hosier, Golden Fleece, Aldgate. Loves Cur- 
zon’s daughter. Cannot say that Curzon’s daughter 
loves him. Should think it probable. Curzon pull- 
ed his ears last Tuesday week.” 

“ How!” cried the captain, starting. 

“For looking at his daughter, please you,”’ said 
the novice. 

“ Write Curzon down, Denounced,”’ said the cap- 
tain. “ Puta black cross against the name of Cur- 
zon.” 

“* So please you,”’ said the novice, “that’s not the 
worst—he calls his ’prentice idle dog, and stops his 
beer unless he works to his liking. He gives Dutch 
cheese, too, eating Cheshire, sir, himself; and Sun- 
days out, are only once a month.” 

“This,” said Mr. Tappertit gravely, “is a flagrant 
case. Put two black crosses to the name of 
Curzon.” 

“If the society,” said the novice, who was an ill- 
looking, one-sided, shambling lad, with sunken eyes 
set close together in his head—* if the society would 
burn his house down—for he’s not insured—or. best 
him as he comes home from his club at night, or help 
me to carry off his daughter, and marry her at th: 
Fleet, whether she gave consent or no—” 

Mr. Tappertit waved his grizzly truncheon as a0 
admonition to him not to interrupt, and ordered three 
black crosses to the name of Curzon. 

“ Which means,”’ he said in gracious explanation, 
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“vengeance, complete and terrible. 
you love the Constitution !” 

To which the novice (being to that end instructed 
by his attendant sponsors) replied, “ I do!” 

“The church, the State, and every thing estab- 
lished—but the masters !”’ quoth the captain. 

Again the novice said, * I do.” 

Having said it, ke listened meekly to the captain, 
who, in an address prepared for such occasions, told 
him how that under that same Constitution (which 
was kept in a strong box somewhere, but where ex- 
actly he could not find out, or he would have endea- 
voured to procure a copy of it) the "prentices had, in 
times gone by, had frequent holidays of right, broken 
people's heads by scores, defied their masters, nay, 
even achieved some glorious murders in the streets, 
which privileges had gradually been wrested from 
them, and in all which noble aspirations they were 
now restrained; how the degrading checks imposed 
upon them, were unquestionably attributable to the 
innovating spirit of the times, and how they united, 
therefore, to resist all change, except such change as 
would restore those good old English customs, by | 
which they would stand or fall. After illustrating 
the wisdom of going backward, by reference to that 
sagacious fish, the crab, and the not unfrequent prac- 
tice of the mule and donkey, he described their gene- 
ral objects; which were briefly vengeance on their 
Tyrant Masters (of whose grievous and insupporta- 
ble oppressions no ’prentice could entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt) and the restoration, as aforesaid, of 
their ancient rights and holidays; for neither of 
which objects were they now quite ripe, being barely | 
twenty strong, but which they pledged themselves to 
pursue with fire and sword when needful. ‘Then he 
deseribed the oath which every member of that small | 
remnant of a noble body took, and which was of a 
dreadful and impressive kind; binding him, at the 
bidding of his chief, to resist and obstruct the Lord 
Mayor, sword bearer, and chaplain ; to despise the 
authority of the sheriffs; and to hold the court of al- 
dermen as nought: but not on any account, in case 
the fullness of time should bring a general rising of 
‘prentices, to damage or in any way disfigure Temple 

ar, which was strictly constitutional and always to | 
be approached with reverence. Having gone over 
these several heads with great eloquence and force, 
and having further informed the novice that this so- 
ciety had had its origin in his own teeming brain, 
stimulated by a swelling sense of wrong and outrage, | 
Mr. Tappertit demanded whether he had strength of 
heart to take the mighty pledge required, or whether 
he would withdraw, while retreat was yet within his 
power. 
To this, the novice made rejoinder, that he would 
take the vow, though it should choke him; and it 
was accordingly administered with many impressive | 
circumstances, among which, the lighting up of the 
two skulls with a candle-end inside of each, and a 
great many flourishes with the bone, were chiefly 
conspicuous; not to mention a variety of grave exer- 
cises with the blunderbuss and sabre, and some dis- 
mal groaning by unseen ‘prentices without. All these 
dark and direful ceremonies being at length com- 
«pleted, the table was put aside, the chair of state re- 
moved, the sceptre locked @p in its usual cupboard, | 
the doors of communication between the three cellars 


*Prentice, do 
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| thrown freely open, and then ’Prentice Knights re- 
— themselves to merriment. 
ut Mr. Tappertit, who had a soul above the vul- 
+ gar herd, and who, on account of his greatness, could 
only afford to be merry now and then, threw himself 
on a bench with the air of a man who was faint with 
dignity. He looked with an indifferent eye, alike on 
skittles, cards, and dice, thinking only of the lock- 
smith’s daughter, and the base degenerate days on 
which he had fallen. 

“ My noble captain neither games, nor sings, nor 
dances,” said his host, taking a seat beside him. 
“ Drink, gallant general !” 

Mr. Tappertit ower the proffered goblet to the 
dregs; then thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
with a lowering visage walked among the skittles, 
while his followers (such is the influence of superior 
genius) restrained the ardent ball, and held his little 
shins in dumb respect. 

“If L had been born a corsair or a pirate, a brigand, 
gen-teel highwayman, or patriot—and they're the 
same thing,” thought Mr. Ta pertit, musing among 
the ninepins, “I should have ae all right. But to 
drag out a ignoble existence unbeknown to mankind 
in general—patience ! I will be famous yet. A voice 
within me keeps on whispering Greatness. I shall 
burst out one of these days, and when I do, what 
power can keep me down! I feel my soul getting 
into my head at the idea. More drink there !” 

“The novice,’’ pursued Mr. Tappertit, not ex- 
actly in a voice of thunder, for his tones, to say the 
truth, were rather cracked and shrill,—but very 
impressively, notwithstanding—* where is he ?” 

“Here, noble captain!” cried Stagg. “One 
stands beside me who I feel as a stranger.”’ 

“Have you,” said Mr. Tappertit, letting his 
gaze fall on the party indicated, who was indeed 
the new knight, by this time restored to his own 
apparel ; “* Have you the impression of your street- 
door key in wax?” 

The long comrade anticipated the reply, by pro- 
ducing it from the shelf on which it had been 
deposited. 

**Good,”’ said Mr. Tappertit, scrutinizing it 
attentively, while a breathless silence reigned 
around; for he had constructed secret door-keys 
for the whole society, and perhaps owed some- 
thing of his influence to that mean and trivial cir- 
cumstance—on such slight accidents do even men 
of mind depend !—** This is easily made. Come 
hither, friend.”’ 

With that, he beckoned the new knight apart, 
and putting the pattern in his pocket, motioned to 
him to walk by his side. 

«And so,” he said, when they had taken a few 
turns up and down, “ you—you love your mas- 
ter’s daughter ?” 

1 do,” said the ’prentice. 
No chaff, you know.” 

** Have you,”’ rejoined Mr. Tappertit, catchi 
him by the wrist, and giving him a look whic 
would have been expressive of the most deadly 
malevolence, but for an accidental hiceup that 
rather interfered with it; “ have you a—a rival ?”” 

“« Not as I know on,” replied the ’prentice. 

“If you had now—” said Mr. Tappertit—* what 
would you—eh— ?” 


** Honour bright.— 
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The ’prentice looked fierce and clenched his 
fists. 

“‘It is enough,” cried Mr. Tappertit hastily, 
“we understand each other. We are observed. 
I thank you.” 

So saying, he cast him off again; and calling 
the long comrade aside after taking a few hasty 
turns by himself, bade him immediately write and 
ost against the wall, a notice, proscribing one 
) rand Willet, (commonly known as Joe), of 
Chigwell ; forbidding all ’Prentice Knights to suc- 
cour, comfort, or hold communion with him; and 
requiring them, on pain of excommunication, to 
molest, hurt, wrong, annoy, and pick quarrels 
with the said Joseph, whensoever and whereso- 
ever they or any of them, should happen to en- 
counter him. 

Having relieved his mind by this energetic pro- 
ceeding, he condescended to approach the festive 
board, and warming by degrees, at length deigned 
to preside and even to enchant the company with 
asong. After this, he rose to such a pitch as to 
consent to regale the society with a hornpipe, 
which he actually performed to the music of a Ra 
dle (played by an ingenious member), with such 
surprising agility and brilliancy of execution, that 
the spectators could not be sufficiently enthusiastic 
in their admiration, and their host protested, with 
tears in his eyes, that he had never truly felt his 
blindness until that moment. , 

But the host withdrawing—probably to weep in 
secret—soon returned with the information that it 
wanted a little more than an hour of day, and that 
all the cocks in Barbican had already begun to 
crow, as if their lives depended on it. At this 
intelligence the ’Prentice Knights arose in haste, 
and marshalled into a line, filed off one by one and 
dispersed with all speed to their several homes, 
leaving their leader to pass the grating last. 

“Good night, noble captain,” whispered the 
blind man as he held it open for his passage out; 
** Farewell, brave general. Bye, bye, illustrious 
commander. Good luck go with you for a— 
conceited, bragging, empty-headed, duck-legged 
idiot.” oy 

With which parting words, coolly added as he 
listened to his receding footsteps and locked the 

rate upon himself, he descended the steps, and 
ighting the fire below the little copper, prepared, 
without any assistance, for his daily occupation ; 
which was to retail at the area-head above penny- 
worths of broth and soup, and savoury puddings 
compounded of such scraps as were to be bought 
in the heap for the least money at Fleet Market in 
the evening time; and for the sale of which he 
had need to have depended chiefly on his private 


connexion ; for the court had no thoroughfare, and | 


was not that kind of place in which many people 
were likely to take the air, or to frequent as an 
agreeable promenade. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


CHRONICLERS are 
list, to come and go t 


rivileged to enter where they 
ater keyholes, to ride upon 


| the wind, to overcome, in their soarings up and 
down, all obstacles of distance, time, and place. 
| Thrice blessed be this last consideration, since it 
enables us to follow the disdainful Miggs even into 
| the sanctity of her chamber, and to hold her in 
sweet companionship through the dreary wate .es 
of the night. 

Miss Miggs, having undone her mistress, as she 

hrased it (which means, assisted to undvess her), 
ioolee seen her comfortably to bed in the back 
room on the first floor, withdrew to her own apart- 
ment, in the attic story. Notwithstanding her 
declaration in the locksmith’s presence, she was 
in no mood for sleep; so, putting her light upon 
the table and withdrawing the little window- 
curtain, she gazed out pensively at the wild night 
sky. 

Perhaps she wondered what star was destined 
for her habitation when she had run her little 
course below ; perhaps speculated which of those 
glimmering spheres might be the natal orb of Mr. 
Tappertit; perhaps marvelled how they could gaze 
down on that perfidious creature, man, and not 
sicken and turn green as Chemists’ lamps ; per- 
haps thought of nothing in particular. Whatever 
she thought about, there she sat, until her atten- 
tion, alive to any thing connected with the insinuat- 
ing ’prentice, was attracted by a noise in the next 
room to her own—his room; the room in which 
he slept,- and dreamed—it might be, sometimes 
dreamed of her. 

That he was not dreaming now, unless he was 
taking a walk in his sleep, was clear, for every 
now and then there came a shuffling noise, as 
though he were engaged in polishing the white- 
washed wall; then a gentle creaking of his door; 
then the faintest indication of his stealthy footsteps 
on the landing-place outside. Noting this latter 

| circumstance, Miss Miggs turned pale and shud- 

dered, as mistrusting his intentions; and more 
than once extlaimed, below her breath, “Oh! 
what a Providence it is as I am bolted in!” 
which, owing doubtless to her alarm, was a con- 
fusion of ideas on her part between a bolt and its 
use ; for though there was one on the door, it was 
not fastened. 

Miss Miggs’s sense of hearing, however, hav 
ing as sharp an edge as her temper, and being of 
the same snappish and suspicious kind, very soon 
informed her that the footsteps passed her door, 
and appeared to have some object quite separate 
and disconnected from herself. At this discovery 
she became more alarmed than ever, and was 
about to give utterance to those cries of ** Thieves!” 
and ** Murder!”’ which she had hitherto restrain- 
ed, when it occurred to her to look softly out, and 
see that her fears had some good palpable founda- 
tion. 

Looking out accordingly, and stretching her neck 
over the hand-rail, she descried, to her great amaze- 
ment, Mr. Tappertit completely dressed, stealing 
down stairs, one step at a time, with his shoes in 
one hand and a lamp in the other. Following him 
with her eyes, and going down a little way herself 

‘to get the better of an intervening angle, she 
beheld him thrust his head in at the parlour door, 
‘draw it back again with great swiftness, and im- 
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mediately begin a retreat up stairs with all possible 
expedition. : 

** Here’s mysteries !’’ said the damsel, when she 
was safe in her own room again, quite out of 
breath. *‘* Oh gracious, here’s mysteries !”’ 

The prospect of finding any body out in any 
thing, ea have kept Miss Miggs awake under 
the influence of henbane. Presently she heard the 
step again, as she would have done if it had been 
that of a feather endowed with motion and walk- 
ing down on tiptoe. 
she again beheld the retreating figure of the ’pren- 
tice ; again he looked cautiously in at the parlour 
door, but this time, instead of retreating, he passed 
in and disappeared. 

Miggs was back in her room, and had her head 
out of the window, before an elderly gentleman 
could have winked and recovered from it. Out he 
came at the street door, shut it carefully behind 
him, tried it with his knee, and swaggered off, 
putting something in his pocket as he went along. 
At this spectacle Miggs cried ** Gracious !”’ again, 
and then, ** Goodness gracious!” and then, “* Good- 
ness gracious me!’’ and then, candle in hand, 
went down stairs as he had done. Coming to the 
workship, she saw the lamp burning on the forge, 
and every thing as Sim had left it. 

** Why I wish I may only have a walking fune- 
ral, and never be buried decent with a mourning 
coach, and feathers, if the boy hasn’t been and 
made a key for his own self!” cried Miggs. “ Oh 
the little villain !”’ 

This conclusion was not arrived at without con- 
sideration, and much peeping and peering about, 
nor was it unassisted by the recollection that she 
had on several occasions come upon the ’prentice 
suddenly, and found him busy at some mysterious 

‘ < . . ~ . 
occupation. Lest the fact of Miss Miggs calling 
him, on whom she stooped to cast a favourable 
eye, a boy, should create surprise in any breast, it 
may be observed that she invariably affected to re- 
gard all male bipeds under thirty as mere chits and 
infants; which phenomenon is not unusual in 
ladies of Miss Miggs’s temper, and is indeed gene- 
rally found to be the associate of such indomitable 
and savage virtue. 

Miss Miggs deliberated within herself for some 
little time, looking hard at the shop door while she 
did so, as though her eyes and thoughts were both 
upon it; and then, taking a sheet of paper from a 
drawer, twisted it into a long thin spiral tube. Hav- 
ing filled this instrument with a quantity of small 
coal dust from the forge, she approached the door, and 
dropping on one knee before it, dexterously blew 
into the keyhole as much of these fine ashes as the 
lock would hold. When she had filled it to the 
brim in a very workmanlike and skilful manner, she 
crept up stairs again, and chuckled as she went. 

* There!’ cried Miggs, rubbing her hands, ** now 
let's see whether you won't be glad to take some no- 
tice of me, mister. He, he, he! You'll have eyes 
for somebody besides Miss Dolly now, I think. A 
fat-faced puss she is, as ever J come across!” 

As she uttered this criticism, she glanced approv- 
ingly at her small mirror, as who should say, I thank 
my stars that can’t be said of me!—as it certainly 
could not; for Miss Miggs’s style of beauty was of 


Then gliding out as before, | 
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| that kind which Mr. ‘l'appertit himself had not in- 
| aptly termed, in private, * scraggy.” 

“IT don’t go to bed this night!” said Miggs, 
wrapping herself in a shawl, drawing a couple of 
chairs near the window, flouncing down upon one, 
and putting her feet upon the other, “till you come 
home, my lad. I wouldn't,” said Miggs viciously, 
“no, not for five-and-forty pound !” 

With that, and with an expression of face in which 
a great number of opposite ingredients, such as mis- 
chief, cunning, malice, triumph, and patient expecta- 
tion were all mixed up together in a kind of phy- 
siognomical punch, Miss Miggs composed herself to 
wait and listen, like some fair ogress who had set a 
trap and was watching for a nibble from a plump 
young traveller. She sat there, with perfect com- 
posure, all night. At length, just upon break of 
day, there was a footstep in the street, and presently 
she could hear Mr. Tappertit stop at the door. Then 
she could make out that he tried his key—that he 
was blowing into it—that he knocked it on the near- 
est post to beat the dust out—that he took it under a 
—_ to look at it—that he poked bits of stick into 
the lock to clear it—that he peeped into the keyhole, 
first with one eye, and then with the other—that he 
tried the key again—that he couldn’t turn it, and 
what was worse couldn’t get it out—that he bent it 
—that then it was much less disposed to come out 
than before—that he gave it a mighty twist and a 
great pull, and then it came out so suddenly that he 
staggered backwards—that he kicked the door—that 
he shook it—finally, that he smote his forehead, and 
sat down on the step in despair. 

When this crisis had arrived, Miss Miggs affect- 
ing to be exhausted with terror, and to cling to the 
window-sill for support, put out her night-cap, and 
demanded in a faint voice who was there. 

Mr. Tappertit cried ** Hush!” and, backing into 
the road, exhorted her in frenzied pantomime to se- 
crecy and silence. 

* Tell me one thing,” said Miggs. * Is it thieves ?”’ 

“ No—no—no!”’ cried Mr. Tappertit. 

“Then,” said Miggs, more faintly than before, 
“it’s fire. Where is it, Sir? It’s near this room, I 
know. I've a good conscience, sir, and would much 
rather die than go down a ladder. All I wish is, 
respecting my love to my married sister, Golden 
Lion Court, number twenty-siven, second bell-han- 
dle on the right hand door post.” 

“ Miggs!” cried Mr. Tappertit, don’t you know 
me? Sim, you know—Sim—” 

“Oh! what about him!” cried Miggs, clasping 
her hands. “Is he in any danger? Is he in the 
midst of flames and blazes? Oh gracious, gracious !”” 

“ Why I'm here, a’n’t 1?” rejoined Mr. Tappertit, 
knocking himself on the breast. “Don’t you see 
me? Whata fool you are, Miggs!” 

«There !”’ cried Miggs, unmindful of this com- 
pliment. ‘“ Why—so it—Goodness, what is the 
meaning of—If you please Mim here’s—” 

“No, no!” cried Mr. Tappertit, standing on tip 
toe, as if by that means he, in the street, were any 
nearer being able to stop the mouth of Miggs in the 
garret. “Don’t! I’ve been out without leave, and 
something or another's the matter with the lock. 
Come down, and undo the shop window, that I may 
get in that way.” 
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*T durstn’t do it Simmun,” cried Miggs, for that 
was her pronunciation of his Christian name. “I 
durstn’t do it, indeed. You know as well as any- 
body, how particular | am. And to come down in 
the dead of night, when the house is wrapped in 
slumbers and weiled in obscurity.” And there she 
stopped and shivered, for her modesty caught cold 
at the very thought. 

*“ But Miggs,” cried Mr. Tappertit, getting under 
the lamp that she might see his eyes. * My darling 
Miggs—”’ 

Miggs screamed slightly. 

** That I love so much, and never can help think- 
ing of,”"—and it is impossible to describe the use he 
made of his eyes when he said this—* do—for my 
sake, do.” 

«Oh Simmun,” cried Miggs, * this is worse than 
all. J know if 1 come down, you'll go, and—” 

“ And what, my precious ?” said Mr. Tappertit. 

“And try,” said Miggs, hysterically, “and kiss 
me, or some such dreadfulness; I know you will!” 

“1 swear I won't,” said Mr. Tappertit, with re- 
markable earnestness. ‘Upon my soul I won't. 
It’s getting broad day, and the watchman’s waking 
up. Angelic Miggs! If you'll only come and let 
me in, I promise you faithfully and truly I won't.” 

Miss Miggs, whose gentle heart was touched, did 
not wait for the oath (knowing how strong the temp- 
tation was, and fearing he might forswear himself,) 
but tripped lightly down the stairs, and with her 
own fair hands drew back the rough fastenings of 
the workshop window. Having helped the way- 
ward ’prentice in, she faintly articulated the words 
“Simmun is safe!’ and yielding to her woman’s 
nature, immediately became insensible. 

“IT knew I should quench her,” said Sim, rather 
embarrassed by this circumstance. “Of course I 
was certain it would come to this, but there was no- 
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summer, and in its uncertainty inclines now to the 
one and now to the other, and now to both at once— 
wooing summer in the sunshine, and lingering stil! 
with winter in the shade—it was, in short, on one of 
those mornings, when it is hot and cold, wet and dry, 
bright and lowering, sad and cheerful, withering and 
genial, in the compass of one short hour, that old John 
Willet, who was dropping asleep over the copper 
boiler, was roused by the sound of a horse’s feet, and 
glancing out at window, beheld a traveller of goodly 
promise checking his bridle at the Maypole door. 
He was none of your flippant young fellows, who 
would call for a tankard of mulled ale, and make 
themselves as much at home as if they had ordered 
a hogshead of wine; none of your audacious young 
swaggerers, who would even penetrate into the bar— 
that solemn sanctuary—and, smiting old John upon 
the back, inquire if there was never a pretty girl in 
the house, and where he had hid his little chamber- 
maids, with a hundred other impertinencies of that 
nature; none of your free and easy companions, who 


| would scrape their boots upon the fire-dogs in the 


common room, and be notat all particular on the sub- 
jectof spittoons ; none of your unconscionable blades, 
requiring impossible chops, and taking unheard-of 
pickles for granted. He was a staid, grave, placid 
gentleman, something past the prime of life, yet up- 


| right in his carriage, for all that, and slim as a grey- 


thing else to be done—if I hadn't eyed her over, she | 


wouldn’t have come down. Here. Keep up a 
minute, Miggs. What a slippery figure she is! 
There’s no holding her, comfortably. Do keep up a 
minute, Miggs, will you?” 

As Miggs, however, was deaf to all entreaties, Mr. 
Tappertit leant her against the wall as one might 
dispose of a walking-stick or umbrella, until he had 
secured the window, when he took her in his arms 
again, and, in short stages and with much difficulty 
—arising mainly from her being tall and his being 
short, and perhaps in some degree from that pecu- 
liar physical conformation on which he had already 
remarked—carried her up stairs, and planting her, in 
the same umbrella or walking-stick fashion, just in- 
side her own door, left her to her repose. 

“He may be as cool as he likes,” said Miss 
Miggs, recovering as soon as she was left alone; 
“but I’m in his confidence and he can’t help him- 


” 


self, nor couldn’t if he was twenty Simmunses! 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


It was on one of those mornings, common in early 
spring, when the year, fickle and changeable in its 
youth like all other created things, is undecided whe- 
ther to step backward into winter or forward into 


hound. He was well-mounted upon a sturdy chest- 
nut cob, and had the graceful seat of an experienced 
horseman; while his riding-gear, though free from 
such fopperies as were then in vogue, was handsome 
and well-chosen. He wore a riding-coat of a some- 
what brighter green than might have been expected 
to suit the taste of a gentleman of his years, with a 
short black velvet cape, laced pocket-holes and cuffs, 
all of a jaunty fashion; his linen, too, was of the 
finest kind, worked in a rich pattern at the wrists and 
throat, and scrupulously white. Although he seem- 


‘ed, judging from the mud he had picked up on the 


way, to have come from London, his horse was as 
smooth and cool as his own iron-grey periwig and 
pig-tail. Neither man nor beast had turned a single 
hair; and, saving for his soiled skirts and spatter- 
dashes, this gentleman, with his blooming face, 
white teeth, exactly-ordered dress, and perfect calm- 
ness, might have come from making an elaborate and 
leisurely toilet, to sit for an equestrian portrait at old 
John Willet’s gate. 

It must not be supposed that John observed these 
several characteristics by other than very slow de- 
grees, or that he took in more than half a one at a 
time, or that he even made up his mind upon that, 
without a great deal of very serious consideration. 
Indeed, if he had been distracted in the first instance 
by questionings and orders, it would have taken him 
at the least a fortnight to have noted what is here set 
down; but it happened that the gentleman, being 
struck with the old house, or with the plump pigeons 
which were skimming and curtseying about it, or 


| with the tall maypole, on the top of which a wea- 
|thereock, which had been out of order for fifteen 
| years, performed a perpetual walk to the music of its 


own creaking, sat for some little time looking round 
in silence. Hence John, standing with his hand 
upon the horse’s bridle, and his great eyes on the ri- 
der, and with nothing passing to divert his thoughts, 
had really got some of these little circumstances 
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into his brain by the time he was called upon to! glass, emblazoned with fragments of armorial bear- 
speak. ings, though cracked, and patched, and shattered, yet 
“A quaint plaee this,” said the gentleman—_, remained; attesting, by their presence, that their bor- 
and his voice was as rich as his dress. ‘Are you mer owner had made the very light subservient to his 
the landlord ?”” state, and pressed the sun itself into his list of flat- 
“At your service, sir,”’ replied John Willet. terers; bidding it, when it shone into his chamber, 
“You can give my horse good stabling, can you, reflect the badges of his ancient family, and take new 
and me an early dinner (I am not particular what, so hues and colours from their pride. 
that it be cleanly served), and a decent room—of ‘But those were old days, and now every little ray 
which there seems to be no lack in this great man- came and went as it would; telling the plain, bare, 
sion,” said she stranger, again running his eyes over searching truth. Although the best room of the inn, 
the exterior. | it had the melancholy aspect of grandeur in decay, 
* You ean have, sir,” returned John, with a readi- | and was much too vast for comfort. Rich rustling 
ness quite surprising, ** any thing you please.” hangings, waving on the walls; and, better far, the 
“It's well I am easily satisfied,” returned the rustling of youth and beauty’s dress; the light of wo- 
other with a smile, “or that might prove a hardy | men’s eyes, outshining the tapers and their own rich 
pledge, my friend.” And saying so, he dismounted jewels; the sound of gentle tongues, and music, and 
with the aid of the block before the door, in a twink- the tread of maiden feet, had once been there, and 
ling. filled it with delight. But they were gone, and with 
“Halloa there! Hugh!” roared John. “I ask them all its gladness. It was no longer a home; 
your pardon, sir, for keeping you standing in the children were never born and bred there; the fireside 
porch; but my son has gone to town on business, and | had become mercenary—a something to be bought 
the boy being, as I may say, of a kind of use to me, | and sold—a very courtezan : let who would die, or sit 
I'm rather put out when he’s away. Hugh!—a_ beside, or leave it, it was still the same—it missed 
dreadful idle vagrant fellow, sir—half a gipsey, as 1; nobody, cared for nobody, had equal warmth and 
think—always sleeping in the sun in summer, and in | smiles for all. God help the man whose heart ever 


the straw in winter time, sir—Hugh! 


Dear Lord, 


changes with the world, as an old mansion when it 


to keep a gentleman a waiting here, through him!— becomes an inn! 


Hugh! I wish that chap was dead, I do indeed !” 

* Possibly he is,” returned the other. 
think if he were living he would have heard you by 
this time.” 

“In his fits of laziness he sleeps so desperate 
hard,” said the distracted host. ‘If you were to fire 
off cannon-balls into his ears, it wouldn’t wake him, 
sir.” ; 

The guest made no remark upon this novel cure 
for drowsiness, and recipe for making people lively, 
but with his hands clasped behind him stood in the 
porch, apparently very much amused to see old John, 
with the bridle in his hand, wavering between a 
strong impulse to abandon the animal to his fate, and 
a half disposition to lead him into the house, and shut 
him up in his parlour, while he waited on his master. 

* Pillory the fellow, here he is at last,” cried John, 
in the very height and zenith of his distress. “ Did 
you hear me a calling, villain?” 

The figure he addressed made no answer, but put- 
ting his hand upon the saddle, sprung into it at a 
bound, turned the horse’s head towards the stable, 
and was gone in an instant. 

* Brisk enough when he is awake,” said the guest. 

“ Brisk enough, sir!’’ replied John, jooking at the 
place where the horse had been, as if not yet under- 
standing quite what had become of him. * He melts, 
I think. ‘He goes like a drop of froth. You look at 
him, and there he is. You look at him again, and— 
there he isn’t.” 

Having, in the absence of any more words, put 
this sudden climax to what he had faintly intended 
should be a long explanation of the whole life and 
character of his man, the oracular John Willet led the 
gentleman up his wide dismantled staircase into the 
Maypole’s best apartment. 

It was spacious enough in all conscience, occupy- 
ing the whole depth of the house, and having at 
either end a great bay window, as large as many mo- 
dern rooms; in which some few panes of stained | 


*]T should 


No effort had been made to furnish this chilly 
| waste, but before the broad chimney a colony of 
| chairs and tables had been planted on a square of 
| carpet, flanked by a ghostly screen, enriched with 
| figures, grinning and grotesque. After lighting with 
| his own hands the faggots which were heaped upon 
| the hearth, old John withdrew to hold grave council 
| with his cook, touching the stranger’s entertainment ; 
while the guest himself, seeing small comfort in the 
yet unkindled wood, opened a lattice in the distant 
window, and basked in a sickly gleam of cold March 
sun. 

Leaving the window now and then, to rake the 


| erackling logs together, or pace the echoing room 


from end to end, he closed it when the fire was quite 
burnt up, and having wheeled the easiest chair into 
the warmest corner, summoned John Willet. 

* Sir,” said John. 

He wanted pen, ink, and paper. There was an 
old standish on the high mentchehelt containing a 
dusty apology for all three. Having set this before 
him, the landlord was retiring, when he motioned him 
to stay. 

*There’s a house not far from here,’ said the 
guest, when he had written a few lines, “which you 
call the Warren, I believe ?”’ 

As this was said in the tone of one who knew the 
fact, and asked the question as a thing of course, 
John contented himeclé with nodding his head in the 
affirmative; at the same time taking one hand out of 
his pockets to cough behind, and then putting it in 
again. 

“] want this note’’—said the guest, glancing on 
what he had written, and folding it, “conveyed 
there without loss of time, and an answer brought 
back here. Have you a messenger at hand ?”’ 

John was thoughtful for a minute, or thereabouts, 
and then said, Yes. 

“ Let me see him,’ 


said the guest. 


This was disconcerting; for Joe being out, and 
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Hugh engaged in rubbing down the chestnut cob, he 
designed sending on the errand, Barnaby, who had 
just then arrived in one of his rambles, and who, so 
that he thought himself employed on grave and seri- 
ous business, would go any where. 

“Why, the truth is,” said John, after a long 
pause, * that the person who'd go quickest, is a sort 
of natural, as one may say, sir; and though quick 
of foot, and as much to be trusted as the post itself, 
he’s not good at talking, being touched and flighty, 
sir. 


You don’t” said the guest, raising his eyes to | 


John’s fat face, “don’t mean—what’s the fellow’s 
name—you don’t mean Barnaby ?” 

“Yes I do,” returned the landlord, his features 
turning quite expressive with surprise. 

** How comes he to be here?’ enquired the guest, 
leaning back in his chair; speaking in the bland, 
even tone, from which he never varied; and with the 
same soft, courteous, never-changing smile upon his 
face. ‘I saw him in London last night.” 

** He’s for ever here one hour, and there the next,” 
returned old John, after the usual pause to get the 
question in his mind. “Sometimes he walks, and 
sometimes runs. He's known along the road by 
every body, and sometimes comes here in a cart or 
chaise, and sometimes riding double. He comes 
and goes, through wind, rain, snow, and hail, and on 
the darkest nights. Nothing hurts Aim.” 

* He goes often to this Warren, does he not?” 
said the guest carelessly. ‘1 seem to remember his 
mother telling me something to that effect yesterday. 
Lut | was not attending to the good woman much.” 

* You're right, sir.” John made answer, “he 
does. His father, sir, was murdered in that house.’ 

* So I have heard,” returned the quest, taking a 
gold toothpick from his pocket with the same sweet 
smile. ‘A very disagreeable circumstance for the 
family.” 


* Very,” said John with a puzzled look, as if it | 
occurred to him, dimly and afar off, that this might | 


by possibility be a cool way of treating the subject. 

** All the circumstances after a murder,”’ said the 
guest soliloquising, “ must be dreadfully unpleasant 
—so much bustle and disturbance—no repose—a 
constant dwelling upon one subject—and the run- 
ning in and out, and up and down stairs, intolerable. 
I wouldn’t have such a thing happen to any body I 
was nearly interested in, on any account. “T'would 
be enough to wear one’s life out.—You were going 
to say, friend—” he added, turning to John again. 

** Only that Mrs. Rudge lives on a little pension 
from the family, and that Barnaby’s as free of the 
house as any cat or dog about it,”’ answered John. 
“Shall he do your errand, sir ?”’ 

“Oh yes,” replied the guest. “Oh certainly. 
Let him do it by all means. Please to bring him 
here, that I may charge him to be quick. If he ob- 


jects to come, you may tell him it’s Mr. Chester. | 


He will remember my name, I dare say.” 

John was so very much astonished to find who his 
visiter was, that he could express no astonishment 
at all, by looks or otherwise, but left the room as if 
he were in the most placid and imperturbable of all 

ossible conditions. It has been reported that when 
fe got down stairs, he looked steadily at the boiler 


for ten minutes by the clock, and all that time never 
ence left off shaking his head; for which statement 
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| there would seem to be some ground of truth and 

feasibility, inasmuch as that interval of time did cer- 
tainly elapse, before he returned with Barnaby to 
the guest’s apartment. 

** Come hither, lad,’ said Mr. Chester. “ You 
know Mr. Geoffrey Haredale.” 

Barnaby laughed, and looked at the landlord as 
though he would say, “ You hear him?” John, 
who was greatly shocked at this breach of decorum, 
clapped his finger to his nose, and shook his head in 
mute remonstrance. 

** He knows him, sir,” said John, frowning aside 
at Barnaby, “as well as you or I do.” 

“I haven't the pleasure of much acquaintance 
with the gentleman,” returned his guest. “ You 
may have. Limit the comparison to yourself, my 
friend.” 

Although this was said with the same easy affa- 
bility, and the same smile, John felt himself put 
down, and laying the indignity at Barnaby’s door, 
determined to kick his raven, on the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

* Give that,” said the guest, who had by this time 
sealed the note, and who beckoned his messenger to- 
wards him as he spoke, * into Mr. Haredale’s own 
hands. Wait for an answer, and bring it back to 
me—here. If you should find that Mr. Haredale is 
engaged just now, tell him—can he remember a 
message, landlord ?” 

“When he chooses, sir,” replied John. 

| won’t forget this one.” 

* How are you sure of that?” 

John merely pointed to him as he stood with his 
head bent forward, and his earnest gaze fixed closely 
on his questioner’s face; and nodded sagely. 

* Tell him then, Barnaby, should he be engaged,” 
said Mr. Chester, “that I shall be glad to wait his 
convenience here, and to see him (if he will call) at 
any time this evening.—At the worst I can have a 
bed here, Willet, I suppose ?” 

Old John, atone flattered by the personal 

| notoriety implied in this familiar form of address, 
answered, with something like a knowing look, * |! 
should believe you could, sir”? and was turning 
over in his mind various forms of eulogium, with the 
view of selecting one appropriate to the qualities of 
his best bed, when his ideas were put to flight by 
Mr. Chester giving Barnaby the letter, and bidding 
him make all speed away. 

* Speed !”’ said Barnaby, folding the little packet 
in his breast, “Speed! If you want to see hurry 
and mystery, come here. Here!” 

With that, he put his hand, very much to John 
Willet’s horror, on the guest’s fine broadcloth sleeve, 
and led him stealthily to the back window. 

**Look down there,” he said softly; “do you 
mark how they whisper in each other’s ears; then 
dance and leap, to make believe they are in sport! 
Do you see how they stop for a moment, when they 
think there is no one looking, and rautter among 
themselves again; and then how they roll and gam- 
bol, delighted with the mischief thry’ve been plot- 
ting? Look at *em now. See how they whirl and 
plunge. And now they stop again, and whisper, 
cautiously together—little thinking, mind, how often 

\I have lain upon the grass and watched them. | 
| say—what is it that they plot and hatch? Do you 
| know ?” 


“ He 
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* They are only clothes,’ returned the guest, | one up—I shall stop here to-night. I think you said 
* such as we wear; hanging on those lines to dry, you had a bed to spare?” 
and fluttering in the wind.” | “Such a bed, sir,” returned John Willet; “ay, 

“Clothes!” echoed Barnaby, looking close into’ such a bed as few, even of the gentry’s houses, own. 
his face, and falling quickly back. ‘Ha! ha! A fixter here, sir. I’ve heard say that bedstead is 
Why, how much better to be silly, than as wise as nigh two hundred years of age. Your noble son— 
you! You don’t see shadowy people there, like | a fine young gentleman—slept in it last, sir, half a 
those that live in sleep—not you. Nor eyes in the | year ago.” 
knotted panes of glass, nor swift ghosts when it “Upon my life,areeommendation!” said the guest, 
blows hard, nor do you hear voices in the air, nor see | shrugging his shoulders and wheeling his chair 
men stalking in the sky, not you! I lead a merrier nearer to the fire. ‘See that it be well aired, Mr. 
life than you, with all your cleverness. You're the | Willet, and let a blazing fire be lighted there at once. 
dull men. We're the bright ones. Ha! ha! Ill | This house is something damp and chilly.” 


not change with you, clever as you are—not I!” | John raked the faggots up again, more from habit 
With that, he waved his hat above his head, and | than presence of mind, or any reference to this re- 
darted off. mark, and was about to withdraw, when a bounding 


“A strange creature, upon my word!” said the | Step was heard upon the stair, and Barnaby came 
guest, pulling out a handsome box, and taking a | panting in. 
pinch of snuff. “He'll have his foot in the stirrup in an hour’s 

‘He wants imagination,” said Mr. Willet, very | time,” he cried, advancing. ‘He has been riding 
slowly, and after a long silence; “that’s what he | hard all day—has just come home—but will be in 
wants. I*ve tried to instil it into him, many and | the saddle again as soon as he has eat and drank, to 
many’s the time; but’’—John added this in confi- | meet his loving friend.” 
dence—* he an’t made for it; that’s the fact.” “* Was that his message ?” asked the visiter, look- 

To record that Mr. Chester smiled at John’s re-|ing up, but without the smallest discomposure—or 
mark would be little to the purpose, for he preserved | at least without the smallest show of any. 
the same conciliatory and pleasant look at all times. | * All but the last words,” Barnaby rejoined. ** He 
He drew his chair nearer to the fire though, as a kind | meant those. [ saw that in his face.” 
of hint that he would prefer to be alone, and John,| “This for your pains,” said the other, putting 
having no reasonable excuse for remaining, left him | money in his hand, and glancing at him steadfastly. 
to himself. “This for your pains, sharp Barnaby.” 

Very thoughtful old John Willet was, while the| “For Grip, and me, and Hugh, to share among 
dinner was preparing; and if his brain were ever less | us,”’ he rejoined, putting it up, and nodding, as he 
clear at one time than another, it is but reasonable to | counted it on his fingers, “Grip one, me two, Hugh 
suppose that he addled it in no slight degree by | three; the dog, the goat, the cats—well, we shall 
shaking his head so much that day. That Mr. Ches- | spend it pretty soon, warn you. Stay.—Look. Do 
ter, between whom and Mr. Haredale, it was noto- | you wise men see nothing there, now !” 
rious to all the neighbourhood, a deep and bitter ani- | He bent eagerly down on one knee, gazed intently 
mosity existed, should come down there for the sole | at the smoke, which was rolling up the chimney in a 
purpose, as it seemed, of seeing him, and should | thick blick cloud. John Willet, who appeared to 
choose the Maypole for their place of meeting, and | consider himself particularly and chiefly referred to, 
should send to him express, were stumbling-blocks | under the term wise men, looked that way likewise, 
John could not overcome. The only resource he had, | and with great solidity of feature. 
was to consult the boiler, and wait impatiently for| ‘* Now where do they go to, when they spring so 
Barnaby’s return. | fast up there,”’ asked Barnaby; “eh? Why do they 

But Barnaby delayed beyond all precedent. The | tread so closely on each other’s heels, and why are 
visiter’s dinner was served, removed, his wine was | they always in a hurry—which is what you blame 
set, the fire replenished, the hearth clean swept; the | me for, when I only take pattern by these busy folk 
light waned without, it grew dusk, became quite ‘about me. More of *em! catching to each other's 
dark, and still no Barnaby appeared. Yet, though | skirts; and as fast as they go, others come! What 
John Willet was full of wonder and misgiving, his |a merry dance it is! I would that Grip and I could 
guest sat cross-legged in the easy chair, to all ap- | frisk like that!” , 
pearance as little ruffled in his thoughts as in his; ‘ What has he in that basket at his back ?”” asked 
dress—the same calm, easy, cool gentieman, with- | the guest after a few moments, during which Barna- 
out a care or thought beyond his golden tooth-pick. | by was still bending down to look higher up the 

“ Barnaby’s late,’’ John ventured to observe, as chimney, and earnestly watching the smoke. 
he placed a pair of tarnished candlesticks, some three | _** In this ?”’ he answered, jumping up, before John 
feet high, upon the table, and snuffed the lights they | Willet could reply—shaking it as he spoke, and 


held. | stooping his head to listen. “In this? What is 
“He is rather so,” replied the guest, sipping nis | there here? Tell him!” ; 

wine. ‘He will not be much longer, I dare say.” | ‘A devil, a devil, a devil,” cried a hoarse voice. 
John coughed and raked the fire together. | Here’s money!” said Barnaby, chinking it in his 


” 


“As your roads bear no very good character, if I | hand, ** money for a treat, Grip 
may judge from my son’s mishap, though,” said Mr.| “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” replied the raven, 
Chester, ‘and as I have no fancy to be knocked on | “keep up your spirits. Never say die. Bow, wow, 
the head—which is not only disconcerting at the mo- | wow !” : 
ment, but places one, besides, in a ridiculous posi-| Mr. Willet, who appeared to entertain strong 
tion with respect to the people who chance to pick | doubts whether a customer in a laced coat 4 ad fine 
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linen could be supposed to have any acquaintance | features, gave him a picturesque appearance, that at- 
even with the existence of such unpolite gentry as tracted the regards even of the Maypole customers, 
the bird claimed to belong to, took Barnaby off at this who knew him well, and caused Long Parkes to say 
juncture, with the view of preventing any other im- | that Hugh looked more like a poaching rascal to- 
proper declarations, and quitted the room with his | night than ever he had seen him yet. 
very best bow. **He’s waiting here, I suppose,” said Solomon, 
‘to take Mr. Haredale’s horse.” 
“ That's it, sir,” replied John Willet. “ He’s not 
often in the house, you know. He's more at his ease 
: - ‘among horses than men. I look upon him as an 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. | anima! himself.” 
| Following up this opinion with a shrug that seemed 
me — per eel — for a — ~— ~ say,“ = can’t —— 2 to be a 
I s 8, ach of whom, as he strag-) us, ohn put his pipe into his mouth again, an 
gled ah occupy his allotted seat in the chimney | smoked like one oa ny felt his sapuihellig over the 
corner, John, with most impressive slowness of de-| general run of mankind. : 
livery, and in an apoplectic whisper, communicated | “That chap, sir,” said John, taking it out again 
the fact that Mr. Chester was alone in the large room | after a time, and pointing at him with the stem, 
+ sg ah was — = arrival = Mr. Geof- | ** though he’s got all his faculties about him—bottled 
rey Haredale, to whom he had sent a letter (doubt-| up and corked down, If I may say so, somewheres 
less of a threatening nature) by the hands & Bar- | = another—” xr 
naby, then and there present. | Very good!” said Parkes, nodding his head.— 
For a little knot of smokers and solemn gossips, | “A very good expression, Johnny. You'll be a tack- 
who had ee eden _ ~ g of discussion, this | ling somebody presently. You're in twig, to-night, 
was a perfect Godsend. ere was a good, dark-| I see.” 
looking, mystery progressing under that very roof—| Take care,” said Mr. Willet, not at all grateful 
brought home to the fireside as it were, and enjoyable | for the compliment’ “ that I don’t tackle you, sir, 
pear = — a It is extra-| which I shall certainly endeavour to do, if you inter- 
ordin ata zest a ’ ink, | j : i i T é 
= — es = = _ it ge ty = drink, rupt me when I’m making observations.—The chap, 
ightened the flavour of the tobacco.— |] was a saying, though he has all his faculties about 
cule daha ead le pipe ~~ a ee grave - — — heres or another, bottled up and corked 
us delight, and looked at his neighbour with a| down, hus no more imagination than Barnaby has. 
sort of quiet congratulation. Nay, it was felt to be | And why hasn’t he ?”” . . 
such a holiday and special night, that, on the motion | The three friends shook their heads at each other; 
Snaits on ae we every vey aga oy | saying by that action, without the trouble of opening 
nimse ut down his sixpence for a can of | their li “ y y i ice 
which granatiel beverage oa ota! with all | cit one frieod ee eee 
F mm i : | , ’ — on: 
nae om <a hee midst of them on the| Why hasn’t he ?” said John, gently striking the 
yoy A : hat it might simmer and stew be-| table with his open hand. ‘* Because they was never 
potinse tacos A a came — rising up | drawed out of him when he was a boy. That's why. 
: g them : nixing with the wreaths of vapour! What would any of us have been if our fathers hadn't 
rom their pipes, might shroud them in a delicious | drawed our faculties out of us? What would my boy 
The tern far aang ~~ and shut out - the a Joe have been, if I hadn’t drawed his faculties out 
urniture of the room seemed to mellow | of him—Do you mind what I’m a saying of, gen- 
and deepen in its tone; the ceiling and walls looked tlemen ?” : ah ai 
blacker and more highly polished, the curtains of a| “Ah! we mind you,” cried Parkes. “Go on im- 
ruddier red; the fire burnt clear and high, and the | proving of us, Johnny.” 
se oe oot 3 ereguumaa chirped with a more than | Bi Consequently, then,’ said Mr. Willet, * that 
d satisfaction. | chap, whose mother was hung when he was a litt! 
There were present, two, however, who showed yes g Pata with six others, fu pearing bad wether 
but little interest in the general contentment. Of | notes—and it’s a blessed thing to think how many 
these, one was Barnaby himself, who slept, or, to| people are hung in batches every six weeks for that. 
avoid being beset with questions, feigned to sleep in | and such like offences, as showing how wide awake 
the chimney-corner; the other, Hugh, who, sleeping | our government is—that chap that was then tumed 
ge, fe ay tthe bench on the opposite side, | loose, and had to mind cows, and frighten birds 
The light that fel ‘eae tain sides form sa a “= oe Sieh teen aie see " 
ne ligt g form, got on by degrees to mind horses, and to sleep in 
a ed . in all os muscular and handsome propor-| course of time in lofts and litter, instead of under 
— BAYS py bpm bm “ad a no er a —— till at last he come to be host- 
" rength, whose sunburnt | ler at the Maypole for his board a i a 
face and swarthy throat, overgrown with jet black | annual trifle—that chap that can’t rich a agp 
~~ — have served a painter for a model. Loose-| has never had much to do with any thing but ani- 
attired, i arses - bi oa : ;= 
+ even - a on = ae et cet with | mals, and has never lived in any way but like the 
ao go = z _— is usual bed—clinging animals he has lived among, #s aanimal. And,” said 
nie, boted Sie Ghats pte wo cakalolsmbemia® —: so 
5 t lien aslee a e careless | to be treated accordingly.’ 
~ om dress, N he negligence and disorder of the |W illet,” said Solomon Daisy, who had exhibit- 
ole man, with something fierce and sullen in his | ed some impatience at the intrusion of so unworthy 
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a subject on their more interesting theme, “ e—d 

. r ; t me, “ when | hark = 
Mr. Chester come this morning did he order the large | his = y oe sits th ee oe snake Gat svar 
room?” his study, and sits there, always, with his foot (as I 

2 He signified, sir,” said John, “that he wanted a| ing Py. 7 it and he believes, through think- 
ihe don ne es. Certainly.” { until he finds the “4 a TY cs ponenee 
ian y — rl tell you what,” said Solomon, | As this alo ros ge y rods “git 
Ms ~ softly and with an earnest look. “He and | round the fire, th i 
Mr. Haredale are going to fight a duel in it.” po » the tramp of a horse was heard with- 
_ Every body looked at Mr. Willet, after this eam| “The very man!” cried J i 
ing suggestion. Mr. Willet looked at the fire,, Hugh !” y man?" cried John, starting up, “ Hugh ! 
weighing in his own mind the effect which such The sleeper sta ed i i 
an occurrence would be likely to hav: ab | bi per staggered to his feet, and hurried after 
lishment. J e on the estab-| him. John quickly returned, ushering in with great 
ee ? | attenti ; 
I Ww il = John, “I don’t know—I am sure— landlord) =  cevejo hry 2 gen eager ag 
a r that when I went up last, he had put the | the room, clanki - Ih Oh pang ee py 
poche oo mante]-shelf.”’ | and looking heel y on ie og = es ae 

“It’s as plain,” returned Solomon, “as t peas or : y round upon the bowing grou 
oa Patkee’s face” —Mr. Parkes, who om “4 = = hat in acknowledgment of their ee 
nese, —— it, and looked as if he considered this a| ® You have a stra h Wi 
ese wy socatet they'll fight in that room. You! me,” he said, in a va vd which ee yoo 
ay bh ee. = a — thing it is) stern and deep es Where is ~ — aati 
or gentle o fight in coffee-houses without se “ i ra 
po my One of ’em will be wounded or pothage ss a ap = Ye daha — —_ 
tilled in this house.” PRe ont be aa staircase is dark, I know. 
A or ae : challenge that Barnaby took then, With thet he densi t the landlord to go on be- 

«—Inclosing a dil f pupae with Ge eemnene of pe and went clanking out, and up the tony old 
his sword upon it, I'll bet a guinea,” answered the 0 wes =< agitation, ee lighting every 
little man. * We know what sort of gentleman Mr. prise $ a ee Se Se re a 
Haredale is. You have told us what Barnaby said| “Sto ie he said, when tl i 
— his age? mg he ry back. Depend upon! “I can canenae meet ag Donen” landing. 

. I'm right. Now, mind.” id hi . poe 

The fip had had no flavour till oud _ He laid his hand upon the door, entered, and shut 
had been of mere English sien comune ani ne . wae , Mi ie te ttt ened ae 
present taste. A duel in that great old rambling walls one och 2 tag ve ea, with mao 
—_ upstairs, and the best bed ordered already greater alacrit th he had rborpesyg. with much 

or the wounded man ! 7 oe be y than he come up, and joined hir 
‘ —— it be swords or pistols now?” said os 
ohn. 

“ Heaven knows. Perhaps both,” returned Solo- 
mon. “ The gentlemen wear swords, and may easily 
have pistols in their pockets—most likely have, in- 
deed. If they fire at each other without effect, then 
a and go to work in earnest.” 

A shade passed over Mr. Willet’s face as he) Tuere was a brief pause in the state-roo 
thought of broken windows and disabled furniture, the Maypole, as Mr. Haredale tried the lock r 
but bethinking himself that one of the parties would satisfy himself that he had shut the door securely 
eer pe be left alive to pay the damages, he bright- and, striding up the dark chamber to where the 
ene upagain, screen inclosed a little patch of light and warmth, 

And then,” said Solomon, looking from face to, presented himself, abruptly and in silence, before 
yng mya shall have one of those stains — the smiling guest. 
1@ floor, that never come out. If Mr. Haredale If the two had no greater sympathy in their in- 
wins, depend upon it, it'll be a deep one; or if he ward thoughts than in their Gatward bessing tnd 
loses, it will perhaps be deeper still, for he’ll never appearance, the meeting did not seem likely to 
give in unless he’s beaten down. We know him prove a very calm or pleasant one. With no great 
better, eh?” % disparity between them in point of years, they 

. Better, indeed !” they whispered altogether. - | were, in every other respect, as unlike and far re- 

As to it’s ever being got out again,” said Solo- moved from each other as two men could well be 
mon, “I tell you it never will, or ean be. Why, do The one was soft-spoken, delicately made, recise, 
you know that it has been tried, at a certain house and elegant; the other, a burly square-built man, 
we are em a i negligently dressed, rough and abrupt in manner, 

: _ arren!” cried John. =“ No, sure!” stern, and, in his present mood, forbidding both in 
. Moy iene? a he s only known by very few. look and speech. The one preserved a calm and 
4 n whispered about, though, for all that. placid smile ; the other, a distrustful frown. The 

iey planed the board away, but there it was. They | new-comer, indeed, appeared bent on showing, by 
— ‘ és a it went deeper. They put new boards | his every tone and gesture, his determined opposi- 
on — > ere was - — came through | tion and hostility to the man he had come to meet. 

» owed itself in the old place. And—| The guest who received him, on the other hand, 
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seemed to feel that the contrast between them was | 
all in his favour, and to derive a quiet exultation | 
from it which put him more at his ease than ever. | 

** Haredale,”’ said this gentleman, without the 
least appearance of embarrassment, or reserve, 
“I am very glad to see you.” 

Let us dispense with compliments. They are 
misplaced between us,” returned the other, wav- 
ing his hand, “and say plainly what we have to 
say. You have asked me to meet you. I am 
here. Why do we stand face to face again ?” 

“Still the same frank and sturdy character, | 
see ?”’ 

** Good or bad, sir, I am,”’ returned the other, 
leaning his arm ee the chimney-piece, and turn- | 
ing a haughty look upon the occupant of the easy- | 
chair, “‘ the man I used to be. I have lost no old | 
likings or dislikings; my memory has not failed 
me by a hair’s-breadth. You ask me to give you 
a meeting. I say, | am here.” 

‘Our meeting, Haredale,” said Mr. Chester, 
tapping his snuff-box, and following with a smile 
the impatient gesture he had made—perhaps un 
consciously—towards his sword, “ is one of con- 
ference and peace, I hope!” 

**I have come here,” returned the other, “ at 
your desire, holding myself bound to meet you, 
when and where you would. I have not come to 
bandy pleasant speeches, or hollow professions. 
You are a smooth man of the world, sir, and at 
such play have me at a disadvantage. The very 


last man on this earth with whom I would enter 
the lists to combat with gentle compliments and 


masked faces, is Mr. Chester, I do assure you. I 
am not his match at such weapons, and have rea- 
son to believe that few men are.” 

** You do me a great deal of honour, Haredale,”’ 
returned the other, most composedly, ** and I thank 
you. I will be frank with you—” 

**T beg your pardon—will be what ?” 

** Frank—open—perfectly candid.” 

“Hah!” cried Mr. Haredale, drawing in his 
breath with a sarcastic smile. ‘* But don’t let me 
interrupt you.” 

** So resolved am I to hold this course,” return- 
ed the other, tasting his wine with great delibera- 
tion, “‘ that I have determined not to quarrel with 
you, and not to be betrayed into a warm expression 
or a hasty word.” 

“There again,” said Mr. Haredale, “ you will 
have me at a great advantage. Your self-com- 
mand—”’ 

**Ts not to be disturbed, when it will serve my 
purpose, you would say’’—rejoined the other, in- 
terrupting him with the same complacency.— 
“Granted. lLallow it. And I have a purpose to 
serve now. So have you. I am sure our object 
is the same. Let us attain it like sensible men, 
who have ceased to be boys some time.—Do you 
drink ?”’ 

** With my friends,”’ returned the other. 

** At least,”’ said Mr. Chester, “ you will be | 
seated ?”” A 

1] will stand,” returned Mr. Haredale, impa- 
tiently, “‘ on this dismantled, beggared hearth, and 
not pollute it, fallen as it is, with mockeries. Go 


1)? | 
on! [ 


| foolish and weak as yet ; that’s all. 
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*“*You are wrong, Haredale,” said the other, 
crossing his legs, and smiling as he held his glass 
up in the bright glow of the fire. ** You are really 
very wrong. The world is a lively place enough, 
in which we must accommodate ourselves to cir- 
cumstances, sail with the stream as glibly as we 
can, be content to take froth for substance, the sur- 
face for the depth, the counterfeit for the real coin. 
I wonder no philosopher has ever established that 
our globe itself is hollow. It should be, if Nature 
is consistent in her works.” 

** You think it is, perhaps ?” 

“I should say,” he returned, sipping his wine, 
“there could be no doubt about it. Well; we in 
our trifling with this jingling toy, have had the ill 
luck to jostle and fall out. “We are not what the 
world calls friends; but we are as good and true 
and loving friends for all that, as nine out of every 
ten of those on whom it bestows the title. You 
have a niece, and I a son—a fine lad, Haredale, 
but foolish. They fall in love with each other, and 
form what this same world calls an attachment; 
meaning a something fanciful and false like all the 
rest, which, if it took its own free time, would 
break like any other bubble. But it may not have 
its own free ttme—will not, if they are left alone— 
and the question is, shall we two, because society 
calls us enemies, stand aloof, and let them rush 


‘into each other’s arms, when, by approaching each 


other sensibly, as we do now, we can prevent it, 
and part them ?” 

**I love my niece,” said Mr. Haredale, after a 
short silence. ‘It may sound strangely in your 
ears ; but I love her.” 

** Strangely, my good fellow!” cried Mr. Ches 
ter, lazily fillmg his glass again, and pulling out 
his toothpick. ** Not at all. I like Ned, too—or, 
as you say, love him—that’s the word among such 
near relations. I’m very fond of Ned. He’s an 
amazingly good fellow, and a handsome fellow— 
But the thing 
is, Haredale—for I’ll be very frank, as I told you | 
would at first—independently of any dislike that 
you and I might have to being related to each 
other, and independently of the religious differences 
between us—and damn it, that’s important—! 
couldn’t afford a match of this description. Ned 
and I couldn’t do it. It’s impossible.” 

** Curb your tongue, in God’s name, if this con 
versation is to last,’’ retorted Mr. Haredale, fierce 
ly. “I have said I love my niece. Do you think 
that, loving her, I would have her fling her heart 
away on any man who had your blood in his 
veins ?” 

** You see,”’ said the other, not at all disturbed, 
* the advantage of being so frank and open. Just 
what I was about to add, upon my honour! I am 
amazingly attached to Ned—quite dote upon him, 
indeed—and even if we could afford to throw our- 
selves away, that very objection would be quite in- 
superable.—I wish you’d take some wine.” 

** Mark me,” said Mr. Haredale, striding to the 
table, and laying his hand upon it heavily. “If 
any man believes—presumes to think—that I, in 
word or deed, or in the wildest dream, ever enter- 
tained remotely the idea of Emma Haredale’s 
favouring the suit of one who was akin to you— 
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in any way—I care not what—he lies. He lies, | 
and does me grievous wrong, in the mere thought.” | 
“ Haredale,”’ returned the other, rocking him- 





“And break her heart as speedily as possible?” 
said Mr. Haredale, drawing on his glove. 
“There Ned will act exaetly as he pleases,’’ re- 


self to and fro as in assent, and nodding at the fire, } turned the other, sipping his wine; * that’s entirely 


«jt’s extremely manly, and really very generous 
in you, to meet me in this unreserved and hand- 
some way. Upon my word, those are exactly my 
sentiments, only expressed with much more force 
and power than I could use—you know my slug- 

gish nature, and will forgive me, I am sure.” 
“While I would restrain her from all corres- 
ondence with your son, and sever their intercourse 
om though it should cause her death,” said Mr. 
Haredale, who had been pacing to and fro, “|! 
would do it kindly and tenderly if I can. I have 
a trust to discharge which my nature is not formed 
to understand, and, for this reason, the bare fact of 
there being any love between them comes upon | 
me to-night, almost for the first time.’’ 
“T am more delighted than I can possibly tell | 
you,” rejoined Mr. Chester, with the utmost bland- | 
ness, **to find my own impression so confirmed. 
You see the advantage of our having met. We 
understand each other. We quite agree. We! 
have a most complete and thorough explanation, | 
and we know what course to take-—Why don’t! 
you taste your tenant’s wine? It’s really very 
> T 


“ Pray who,” said Mr. Haredale, “ have aided | 


Emma or your son? Who are their go-betweens, | 
and agents—do you know ?” 
“All the good people hereabouts—the neigh- 
bourhood in general, I think,” returned the other, 
with his most affable smile. ‘* The messenger | 
sent to you to-day, foremost among them all.” 

“The idiot? Barnaby ?” 

* You are surprised? Iam glad of that, for I 
was rather so myself. Yes. I wrung that from 
his mother—a very decent sort of woman—from 
whom, indeed, I chiefly learnt how serious the 
matter had become, and so determined to ride out 
here to-day, and hold a parley with you on this 
neutral ground.—You’re stouter than you used to 
be, Haredale, but you look extremely well.” 

“* Our business, I presume, is nearly at an end,” 
said Mr. Haredale, with an expression of impa- 
tience he was at no pains to conceal. ‘ Trust me, 
Mr. Chester, my niece shall change from this time. 
I will appeal,”’ he added in a lower tone, “to her 
woman’s heart, her dignity, her pride, her duty.”-— 

**1T shall do the same by Ned,” said Mr. Ches- 
ter, restoring some errant faggots to their places in 
the grate with the toe of his boot. “If there is 
any thing real in the world, it is those amazingly 
fine feelings and those natural obligations which 
must subsist between father and son. I shall put 
itto him on every ground of moral and religious 
feeling. I shall represent to him that we cannot 
possibly afford it—that I have always looked for- 
ward to his marrying well, for a genteel provision 
for myself in the autumn of life—that there are a 
great many clamorous dogs to pay, whose claims 
are perfectly just and right, and who must be paid 
out of his wife’s fortune. Jn short, that the very 


highest and most honourable feelings of our na- 
ture, with every consideration of filial duty and 
affeetion, and all that sort of thing, imperatively 
demand that he should run away with an heiress.” ' 


his affair. I wouldn’t for the world interfere with 
my son, Haredale, beyond a certain point. The 
relationship between father and son, you know, is 
‘empeatay quite a holy kind of bond.—Won’t you 
et me persuade you to take one glass of wine? 
Well! as you please, as you please,’ he added, 
helping himself again. 

“ Chester,”’ said Mr. Haredale, after a short si- 
lence, during which he had eyed his smiling face 
from time to time intently, * you have the head and 
heart of an evil spirit in all matters of deception.” 

“ Your health!” said the other, witha nod. “ But 
I have interrupted you—” 

“If now,” pursued Mr. Haredale, “we should 
find it difficult to separate these young people, and 
break off their intercourse—if, for instance, you find 
it difficult on your side, what course do you intend 
to take ?”” 

** Nothing plainer, my good fellow, nothing easier,” 
returned the other, shrugging his shoulders, and 
stretching himself more comfortably before the fire. 
*T shall then exert those powers on which you flat- 
ter me so highly—though, upon my word, I don’t 
deserve your compliments to their full extent—and 
resort to a few little trivial subterfuges for rousing 
jealousy and resentment. You see?” 

“In short, justifying the means by the end, we 
are, as a last resource for tearing them asunder, to 
resort to treachery and—and lying,” said Mr. Hare- 
dale. 

“Oh dear no. Fie, fie!’ returned the other, 
relishing a pinch of snuff extremely. ‘ Not lying. 
Only a little management, a little diplomacy, a lit- 
tle—intriguing, that’s the word.” 

“T wish,” said Mr. Haredale, moving to and fro, 
and stopping, and moving on again, like one who 
was ill at ease, “that this could have been foreseen 
or prevented. But as it has gone so far, and it is 
necessary for us to act, itis of no use shrinking or 
regretting. Well! I shall second vour endeavours 
to the utmost of my power. There is one topic in 
the whole wide range of human thoughts on which 
we both agree. We shall act in concert, but apart. 
There will be no need, I hope, for us to meet again.” 

“Are you going?” said Mr. Chester, rising with 
a graceful indolence. Let me light you down the 
stairs.” 

“Pray keep your seat,”’ returned the other, d ys 
*‘T know the way.” So, waving his hand slightly 
and putting on his hat as he turned upon his heel, he 
went clanking out as he had come, shut the door be- 
hind him, and tramped down the echoing stairs. 

“Pah! A very course animal, indeed!" said Mr. 
Chester, composing himself in the easy chair again. 
“A rough brute. Quite a human badger!” 

John Willet and his friends, who had been listen- 
ing intently for the clash of swords, or firing of pis- 
tols in the great room, and had indeed settled the 
order in which they should rush in when summoned 
—in which procession old John had carefully ar- 
ranged that he should bring up the rear— were 
very much astonished to see Mr. Haredale come 
down without a scratch, call for his horse, and ride 
away thoughtfully at a footpace. After some consi- 
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deration, it was decided that he had left the gentle- 
man above, for dead, and had adopted this stratagem 
to divert suspicion or pursuit. 

As this conclusion involved the necessity of their 
going up stairs forthwith, they were about to ascend 
in the order they had agreed upon, when a smart 
ringing at the guest’s bell, as if he had pulled it 
vigorously, overthrew all their speculations, and 
involved them in great uncertainty and doubt. At 
length Mr. Willet agreed to go up stairs himself, 
escorted by Hugh and Barnaby, as the strongest 
and stoutest fellows on the premises, who were to 
make their appearance under pretence of clearing 
away the glasses. 

Under this protection, the brave and broad-faced 
John boldly entered the room, half a foot in advance, 
and received an order for a boot-jack without trem- 
bling. But when it was brought, and he leant his 
sturdy shoulder to the guest, Mr. Willet was observed 
to look very hard into his boots as he pulled them off, 
and, by opening his eyes much wider than usual, to 
appear to express some surprise and et prone 
at not finding them full of blood. He took occasion, 
too, to examine the gentleman as closely as he could, 
expecting to discover sundry loop-holes in his per- 
son, pierced by his adversary’s sword. Finding 
none, however, and observing in course of time that 
his guest was as cool and unruffled, both in his dress 
and temper, as he had been all day, old John at last 
heaved a deep sigh, and began tu think no duel had 
been fought that night. 

“And now, Willet,” said Mr. Chester, “if the 
room’s well aired, I] try the merits of .that famous 
bed.” 

“The room, sir,”’ returned John, taking up a can- 
dle, and nudging Barnaby and Hugh to accompany 
them, in case the gentleman should unexpectedly 
drop down faint or dead, from some internal wound, 
“the room’s as warm as any toast in a tankard. 
Barnaby, take you that other candle, and go on be- 
fore Hugh! Follow up, sir, with the easy chair.” 

In this order—and still, in his earnest inspection, 
holding his candle very close to the guest; now 
making him feel extremely warm about the legs, 
now threatening to set his wig on fire, and constantly 
begging his pardon with great awkwardness and 
embarrassment—John led the party to the best bed- 
room, which was nearly as large as the chamber 
from which they had come, and held, drawn out 
near the fire for warmth, a great old spectral bed- 
stead, hung with faded brocade, and ornamented, 
at the top of each carved post, with a plume of fea- 
thers that had once been white, but with dust and 
age had now grown hearselike and funeral. 

“ Good night, my friends,”’ said Mr. Chester, with 
a sweet smile, seating himself, when he had sur- 
veyed the room from end to end, in the easy-chair 
which his attendants wheeled before the fire. ** Good 
night! Barnaby, my good fellow, you say some 
prayers before you go to bed, I hope?” 

Barnaby nodded. “He has some nonsense that 
.e calls his prayers, sir,” returned old John, offi- 
tiously. ‘I’m afraid there a’n’t much good in ’er.” 

* And Hugh?” said Mr. Chester, turning to him. 

“Not I,” he answered. “I know his—pointing 
 Barnaby—* they're well enough. He sings *em 
sometimes in the straw. I listen.” 

“He's quite a animal, sir,” John whispered in 
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|his ear, with dignity. 





“You'll excuse him, I’m 
sure. If he has any soul at all, sir, it must be such 
a very small one, that it don’t signify what he does 
or doesn’t in that w ay. Good night, sir!” 

The guest rejoined “ God bless you!” with a fer- 
vour that was quite affecting; and John, beckoning 
his guards to go before, bowed himself out of the 
room, and left him to his rest in the Maypole’s an- 


cient bed. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


Ir Joseph Willet, the denounced and proscribed 
of ’prentices, had happened to be at home when his 
father’s courtly guest presented himself before the 
Maypole door—that is, if it had not perversely chanced 
to be one of the half-dozen days in the whole year 
on which he was at liberty to absent himself for as 
many hours without question or reproach—he would 
have contrived, by hook or crook, to dive to the very 
bottom of Mr. Chester’s mystery, and to come at his 
purpose with as much certainty as though he had 
been his confidential adviser. In that fortunate case, 
the lovers would have had quick warning of the ills 
that threatened them, and the aid of various timely 
and wise suggestions to boot; for all Joe’s readiness 
of thought and action, and all his sympathies and 
good wishes, were enlisted in favour of the young 
people, and were staunch in devotion to their cause. 

Vhether this disposition arose out of his old prepos- 
sessions in favour of the young lady, whose history 
had surrounded her in his mind almost from his 
cradle, with circumstances of unusual interest; o1 
from his attachment towards the young gentleman, 
into whose confidence he had, through his shrewd- 
ness and alacrity, and the rendering of sundry im- 
portant services as a “py and messenger, almost im- 
perceptibly glided; whether they had their origin in 
either of these sources, or in the habit natural to 
youth, or in the constant badgering and worrying of 
his venerable parent, or in any hidden little love 
affair of his own which gave him something of a fel- 
low-feeling in the matter; it is needless to enquire— 
especially as Joe was out of the way, and had no 
opportunity on that particular occasion of testifying 
to his sentiments either on one side or the other. 

It was in fact, the twenty-fifth of March, which, 
as most people know to their cost, is, and has been 
time out of mind, one of those unpleasant epochs 
termed quarter-days. On this twenty-fifth of March, 
it was John Willet’s pride annually to settle, in hard 
cash, his account with a certain vintner and distiller 
in the city of London; to give into whose hands a 
canvas bag containing its exact amount, and not a 
penny more or less, was the end and object of a jour- 
ney for Joe, so surely as the year and day came 
round. 

This journey was performed upon an old gray 
mare, concerning whom John had an indistinct set 
of ideas hovering about him, to the effect that she 
could win a plate or cup if she tried. She never had 
tried, and probably never would now, being some 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, short in wind, long 
in body, and rather the worse for wear in respect of 
her mane and tail. Notwithstanding these slight de- 
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fects, John perfectly gloried in the animal; and when | right of you. 


she was brought round to the door by Hugh, actually 
retired into the bar, and there, in a secret grove of 


lemons, laughed with pride. + reverie. 


“There’s a bit of horseflesh, Hugh!” said John, 
when he had recovered enough self-command to ap- 
ar at the door again. ‘'There’s a comely creatur! 
here's high mettle! There’s bone!” 
There was bone enough beyond all doubt; and so 
Hugh seemed to think, as he sat sideways in the 
saddle, lazily doubled up, with his chin nearly touch- 
ing his knees; and heedless of the dangling stirrups 
and loose bridle-rein, sauntered up and down on the 
little green before the door. 

**Mind you take good care of her, sir,”’ said John, 
appealing from this insensible person to his son and 
heir, who now appeared, fully equipped and ready. 
“Don’t you ride hard.” 

“I should be puzzled to do that, I think, father,” 
Joe replied, casting a disconsolate look at the animal. 

“ None of your impudence, sir, if you please,” re- 
torted old John. ‘ What would you ride, sir? A 
wild ass or zebra would be too tame for you, wouldn't 
he, eh sir? You'd like to ride a roaring lion, 
wouldn’t you, eh sir? Hold your tongue, sir.’ 
When Mr. Willet, in his differences with his son, 
had exhausted all the questions that occurred to him, 
and Joe had said nothing at all in answer, he gene- 
rally wound up by bidding him hold his tongue. 

“ And what does the boy mean,” added Mr. Wil- 
let, after he had stared at him for a little time, in a 
species of stupefaction, ** by cocking his kat, to such 
an extent! Are you a going to kill the wintner, sir ?”’ 

“No,” said Joe, tartly; “I’m not. Now your 
mind’s at ease, father.” 

“With a milintary air, too!” said Mr. Willet, 
surveying him from top to toe, “ with a swaggering, 
fire-eating, biling water-drinking sort of way with 
him! And what do you mean by pulling up the cro- 
cuses and snowdrops, eh, sir?” 

“It’s only a little nosegay,” said Joe, reddening. 
“There’s no harm in that, I hope ?”’ 

** You're a boy of business, you are, sir!” said Mr. 
Willet, disdaintully, “to go supposing that wint- 
ners care for nosegays.” 

“1 don’t suppose any thing of the kind,” returned 
Joe. ‘Let them keep their red noses for bottles and 
tankards. These are going to Mr. Varden’s house.” 

“And do you suppose he minds such things as 
crocuses ?”” deuaiaa John. 

“T don’t know, and to say the truth, I don’t care,” 
said Joe. ‘* Come father, give me the money, and in 
the name of patience let me go.” 

“There it is, sir,” replied John; and take care of 
it; and mind you don’t make too much haste back, 
but give the mare a long rest.—Do you mind ?” 

“ Ay, I mind,” returned Joe. “She'll need it Hea- 
knows.” 

* And don’t you score up too much at the Black 
Lion,” said John. ‘“ Mind that, too.” 

“Then why don’t you let me have some money 
of my own!” retorted Joe, sorrowfully; ** why don’t 
you, father? What do you send me into London 


* 


for, giving me only the right to call for my dinner at 

the Black Lion, which you're to pay for next time 

. _ go, as if I was not to be trusted with a few shil- 
i 


ngs? 


Why do you use me like this? It’s not 
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You can’t expect me to be quiet un- 


der it.” 

‘Let him have money!” cried John, in a drowsy 

“What does he call money—guineas? 
Hasn't he got money! Over and above the tolls, 
hasn’t he one and sixpence ?”’ 

**One and sixpence!"’ repeated his son contempt- 
uously. 

“Yes, sir,” returned John, “one and sixpence. 
When I was your age, I had never seen so much 
money, inaheap. A shilling of it is in case of aeci- 
dents—the mare casting a shoe, or the like of that. 
The other sixpence is to spend in the diversions of 
London; and the diversion I recommend is going to 
the top of the Monument, and sitting there. ‘There’s 
no temptation there, sir—no drink—no young women 
—no bad characters of any sort—nothing but imagi- 
nation. That's the way I enjoyed myself when I 
was your age, sir.” 

To this, Joe made no answer, but beckoning Hagh, 
leaped into the saddle and rode away; ne a very 
stalwart manly horseman he looked, deserving a bet- 
ter charger than it was his fortune to bestride. John 
stood staring after him, or rather after the gray mare, 
(for he had no eyes for her rider) until man and beast 
had been out of sight some twenty minutes, when he 
began to think they were gone, and slowly re-enter- 
ing the house, fell into a gentle doze. 

The unfortunate gray mare, who was the agony of 
Joe's life, floundered along at her own will and 
pleasure until the Maypole was no longer visible, 
and then, contracting her legs into what in a puppet 
would have been looked upon as a clumsy and awk- 
ward imitation of a canter, mended her pace all at 
once, and did it of her own accord. The acquaint- 
ance with her rider’s usual mode of proceeding, 
which suggested this improvement in hers, impelled 
her likewise to turn up a bye-way, leading—not to 
London, but through lanes running parallel with the 
road they had come, and passing within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Maypole, which led finally to an 
enclosure surrounding a large, old, red-brick man- 
sion—the same of which mention was made as the 
Warren in the first chapter of this history. Coming 
to a dead stop ina little copse thereabout, she suffered 
her rider to dismount with right good-will, and to tie 
her to the trunk of a tree. 

** Stay there, old girl,” said Joe, “and let us see 
whether there’s any Tittle commission for me to-day.” 
So saying, he left her to browse upon such stunted 
grass and weeds as happened to grow within the 
length of her tether, and passing through a wicket 
gate, entered the grounds on foot. 

The pathway, after a very few minutes’ walking, 
brought him close to the house, towards which, and 
especially towards one particular window, he directed 
many covert glances. It was a dreary, silent build- 
ing, with echoing courtyards, desolated turret-cham- 
bers, and whole suites of rooms shut up and moulder- 
ing to ruin. 

The terrace-garden, dark with the shade of over- 
hanging trees, had an air of melancholy that was 
quite oppressive. Great iron gates, disused for 
many years, and red with rust, drooping on their 
hinges and overgrown with long rank grass, seemed 

|as though they tried to sink into the ground, and 
|hide their fallen state among the friendly weeds. 
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The fantastic monsters on the walls, green with age | he made a bold plunge and found himself with a red 
face and a beating heart in the smoky work-shop. 


and damp, and covered here and there with moss, ‘ ky v P- 
looked grim and desolate. ‘There was a sombre as- * Joe Willet, or his ghost!”’ sai Varden, rising 
ecteven on that part of the mansion which was in- from the desk at which he was busy with his books, 
Pabited and kept in good repair, that struck the and looking at him under his — “ Which 
beholder with a sense of sadness; of something for- is it? Joe in the flesh, eh? at’s hearty. And 
lorn and failing, whence cheerfulness was banished. how are all the Chigwell company, Joe? 
It would have been difficult to imagine a bright fire ** Much as usual, sir—they and I agree as well as 
blazing in the dull and darkened rooms, or to picture | ever.” ; : 
any gayety of heart or revelry that the frowning walls * Well, well!” said the locksmith. “ We must 
shut in. It seemed a place where such things had) be patient, Joe, and bear with old folks foibles. 
been, but could be no more—the very ghost of a How's the mare, Joe? Does she do the four miles 
house, haunting the old spot in its old outward form, an hour as easily as ever? Ha, ha, ha! Does she, 
and that was all. Joe? Eht—What have we there, Joe—a nose- 
Much of this decayed and sombre look was attri-| gay?” ; 
butable, no doubt, to the death of its former master, “A very poor one, sir—I thought Miss Dolly—" 
and the temper of its present occupant; but remem-| “No, no,” said Gabriel, dropping his voice and 
bering the tale connected with the mansion, it seemed | shaking his head, “not Dolly. Give "em to her 
the very place for such a deed, and one that might| mother, Joe. A great deal better give "em to her 
have been its predestined theatre years upon years| mother. Would you mind giving ‘em to Mrs. Var- 
ago. Viewed with reference to this legend, the den, Joe?” i 
sheet of water where the steward’s body had been| ‘Oh no, sir,’ Joe replied, and endeavouring, but 
found appeared to wear a black and sullen character, not with the greatest possible success, to hide his 
such as no other pool might own; the bell upon the | disappointment. “1 shall be very glad, I’m sure.” 
roof that had told the tale of murder to the midnight) ‘That's right,”’ said the locksmith, patting him 
wind, became a very phantom whose voice would on the back. “It don’t matter who has ’em, Joe?” 
raise the listener's hair on end; and every leafless} Not a bit, sir,”"—Dear heart, how the words 
stuck in his throat! 


bough that nodded to another, had its stealthy whis- 
“Come in,” said Gabriel. “I have just been 


pering of the crime. 

Joe paced up and down the path, sometimes stop-, called to tea. She’s in the se yl 
ping in affected contemplation of the building or the “She,” thought Joe. “ Vhich of ’em, I wonder 
prospect, sometimes leaning against a tree with an| —Mrs. or Miss?” The locksmith settled the doubt 
assumed air of idleness and indifference, but always as neatly as if it had been expressed aloud, by lead- 
keeping an eye upon the window he had singled out ing him to the door, and saying, ‘ Martha, my dear, 
at first. After some quarter of an hour’s delay, a here’s young Mr. Willet.” 
smal! white hand was waved to him for an instant, Now, Mrs. Varden, regarding the Maypole as a 
from this casement, and the young man, with a re- | sort of humane man-trap, or » Bron for husbands; 
spectful bow, departed; saying under his breath as viewing its proprietor, and all who aided and abetted 
he crossed his horse again, * No errand for me to- him, in the light of so many poachers among Chris- 
day !” tian men; and believing, moreover, that the publi- 

But the air of smartness, the cock of the hatto which cans coupled with sinners in Holy Writ were veri- 
John Willet had objected, and the spring nosegay, table licensed victuallers; was far from being 
all betokened some little errand of his own, havinga_ favourably disposed towards her visiter. Wherefore, 
more interesting object than a vintner or even a lock- she was taken faint directly; and being duly pre- 
smith. So, indeed, it turned out; for when he had sented with the crocuses and snowdrops, divined on 
settled with the vintner—whose place of business further consideration that they were the occasion of 
was down in some deep cellars hard by Thames the languor which had seized upon her spirits. “I'm 
street, and who was as purple-faced an old gentle-| afraid I couldn't bear the room another minute,” 
man as if he had all his life supported their arched said the good lady, “if they remained here. Would 
roof on his head—when he had settled the account,| you excuse my putting them out of the window ?” 
and taken the receipt, and declined tasting more than, Joe begged A wouldn’t mention it on any ac- 
three glasses of old sherry, to the unbounded as- count, and smiled feebly as he saw them deposited 
tonishment of the purple-faced vintner, who, gimlet on the sill outside. If any body could have ice 
in hand, had projected an attack upon at least a score the pains he had taken to make up that despised and 
of dusty casks, and who stood transfixed, or morally misued bunch of flowers !— 

i “I feel it quite a relief to get rid of them, I assure 


— as it were, to his own wall—when he had 
one all this, and disposed besides of a frugal dinner you,”’ said Mrs. Varden. “I’m better already.” 


at the Black Lion in Whitechapel; spurning the And indeed she did appear to have plucked up his 

Monument and John’s advice, he turned his steps spirits. 

towards the locksmith’s house, attracted by the eyes| Joe expressed his gratitude to Providence for this 

of blooming Dolly Varden. favourable dispensation, and tried to look as if he 
Joe was by no means a sheepish fellow, but, for) didn’t wonder where Dolly was. 

all that, when he got to the corner of the street in) You're sad people at Chigwell, Mr. Joseph,” 

which the locksmith lived, he could by no means! said Mrs. V. 

make up his mind to walk straight to the house., ‘I hope not, ma’am,” returned Joe. 

First, he resolved to stroll up another street for five) ‘You're the cruellest and most inconsiderate 

minates, then apes greg for five minutes more, people in the world,” said Mrs. Varden, bridling. 

and so on until he had lost full half an hour, when | “I wonder old Mr. Willet, having been a married 
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man himself, doesn’t know better than to conduct | peared, and struck him quite dumb with her beauty. 
himself as he does. His doing it for profit is no ex- | Never had Dolly looked so handsome as she did then, 
euse. I would rather pay the money twenty times/in all the glow and grace of youth, with all her 
over, and have Varden come home like a respectable | charms increased a hundred fold by a most becomin 
and sober tradesman. If there is one character,” | dress, by a thousand little coquettish ways w hich 
said Mrs. Varden, with great emphasis, * that offends | nobody could assume with a better grace, and all the 
and disgusts me more than another, it is a sot.” sparkling expectation of that accursed party. It is 
“Come, Martha, my dear,”’ said the locksmith, | impossible to tell how Joe hated that party wherever 
cheerily, “let us have tea, and don’t let us talk | it was, and all the other people who were going to it, 
about sots. ‘There are none here, and Joe don’t want whoever they were. 
to hear about them, I dare say.” | And she hardly looked at him—no, hardly looked 
At this crisis, Miggs appeared with toast. j at him. And when the chair was seen through the 
“TI dare say he does not,” said Mrs. Varden; open door, coming blundering into the workshop, she 
“and I dare say you do not, Varden. It’s a very | actually clapped her hands and seemed glad to go. 
unpleasant subject I have no doubt, though I won't But Joe gave her his arm—there was some comfort 
say it’s personal”—Miggs coughed—*“ whatever I in that—and handed her into it. To see her seat her- 
may be foreed to think.”—Miggs sneezed expres- | self inside, with her laughing eyes brighter than dia- 
sively. ‘You never will know, Varden, and no-| monds, and her hand—surely she had the prettiest 
body at young Mr. Willet’s age—you’ll excuse me, hand in the world—on the ledge of the open win- 
sir—can be expected to know, what a woman suffers dow, and her little finger provokingly and pertly tilted 
when she is waiting at home under such circum- up, as if it wondered why Joe didn’t squeeze or kiss 
stances. If you don’t believe me, as I know you |it! To think how well one or two of the modest 
don’t, here’s Miggs, who is only too often a witness | snow-drops would have become that delicate bod- 


of it—ask her.” 


“Oh! she were very bad the other night, sir, in- | parlour window! 


deed she were,” said Miggs. 
sweetness of an angel in you, mim, I don’t think 
you could abear it, I raly don’t.”’ 

“ Miggs,”’ said Mrs. Varden, “ you're profane.” 

*“ Begging your pardon, mim,” returned Miggs, 
with shrill rapidity, “such was not my intentions, 
and such I hope is not my character, though I am but 
a servant.” 

“ Answering me, Miggs, and providing yourself,” 


| dice, and how they were lying neglected outside the 
To see how Miggs looked on, 


“If you hadn’t the | With a face expressive of knowing how all this love- 


liness was got up, and of being in the secret of every 
| string and pin and hook and eye, and of saying it 
ain’t half as real as you think, and I could look quite 
as well myself if I took the pains! To hear that pro- 
voking precious little scream when the chair was 
| hoisted on its poles, and to catch that transient but 
not-to-be-forgotten vision of the happy face within— 
what torments and aggravations, and yet what de- 


retorted her mistress, looking round with dignity, “is | lights were these! The very chairmen seemed fa- 
one and the same thing. How dare you speak of | voured rivals as they bore her down the street. 
angels in connexion with your sinful fellow-beings—| There never was such an alteration in a small 
mere”—said Mrs. Varden, glancing at herself in a| room in a small time as in that parlour when they 
neighbouring mirror, and arranging the ribbon of her | went back to finish tea. So dark, so deserted, so 
cap in a more becoming fashion—* mere worms and | perfectly disenchanted. It seemed such sheer non- 
grovellers as we are!” sense to be sitting tamely there, when she was at a 

“I did not intend, mim, if you please, to give of- | dance with more lovers than man could calculate flut- 
fence,” said Miggs, confident in the strength of her | tering about her—with the whole party doting on and 
compliment, and developing strongly in the throat as | adoring her, and wanting to marry her. Miggs was 
usual, ‘and I did not expect it would be tookas such. | hovering about too; and the fact of her existence, the 
I hope I know my own unworthiness, and that I hate | mere cireumstance of her ever having been born, ap- 
and despise myself and all my fellow-creatures, as | peared, after Doll, such an unaccountable practical 
every firacticable Christian should.” | joke. It was impossible to talk. It couldn't be 

“You'll have the goodness, if you please,” said | done. He had nothing left for it but to stir his tea 
Mrs. Varden loftily, “to step up stairs and see if round, and round, and round, and ruminate on all the 
Dolly has finished dressing, and to tell her that the | fascinations of the locksmith’s lovely daughter. 
chair that was ordered for her will be here in a Gabriel was dull too. It was a part of the certain 
minute, and that if she keeps it waiting, I shall send | uncertainty of Mrs. Varden’s temper, that when they 
it away that instant.—I’m sorry to see that you don’t were in this condition, she should be gay and 
take your tea, Varden, and that you don’t take yours, | sprightly. 
Mr. Joseph ; though of course it would be foolish of “[ need have a cheerful disposition, I am sure,” 
me to expect that any thing that can be had at home, | said the smiling housewife, “to preserve any spirits 
and in the company of females, would please you.” | at all; and how I do it I ean searcely tell.” 

This pronoun was understood in the plural sense,| _“* Ah, mim,”’ sighed Miggs, “ begging pardon for 
and included both gentlemen, upon both of whom it | the interruption, there an*t a many like you.” — 
was rather hard and undeserved, for Gabriel had ap-| “Take away, Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden, rising, 
plied himself to the meal with a very promising ap- | “take away, pray. I know I'm a restraint here, and 
age until it was spoilt by Mrs. Varden herself, and as I wish every body to enjoy themselves as they best 
oe had as great a liking for the female society of the | can, I feel I had better go.” 
lueksmith’s house—or for a part of it at all events—| “No, no, Martha,” cried the locksmith. 
as man could well entertain. here. 





“Stop 
I’m sure we shall be very sorry to lose you, 


But he had no opportunity to say any thing in his eh Joe?’ Joe started, and said * Certainly.” 
own defence, for at that moment Dolly herself ap- | 
Musecm.—Juwe, 1841. 34 


“Thank you, Varden, my dear” returned his 
Sp. or Mage. 60 
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wife; “but I know your wishes better. Tobacco, | * And soam I,” returned Edward, “ though I was 


and beer, or spirits, have much greater attractions | unconsciously riding fast just now, in compliment I 
than any J can boast of, and therefore I shall go and su pose to the pace of my thoughts, which were tra- 
de stairs and look out of the window, my love. | velling post. We will keep together, Joe, willingly, 
CG night, Mr. Joseph. I’m very glad to have | and be as company as may be. So I say again, 
seen you, and only wish I could have provided some- | cheer up, think of the locksmith’s daughter with a 
thing more suitable to your taste. Remember me _ stout heart, and you shall win her yet.” 
very kindly if you please to old Mr. Willet, and tell Joe shook his head; but there was something so 
him that whenever he comes here I have a crow to cheery in the buoyant hopeful manner of this speech, 
pluck with him. Good night!” that his spirits rose under its influence, and commu- 
Having uttered these words with great sweetness | nicated as it would seem some new impulse even to 
of manner, the good lady dropped a curtsey remark- the gray mare, who, breaking from her sober amble 
able for its condescension, and serenely withdrew. _ into a gentle trot, emulated the pace of Edward Ches- 
And it was for this Joe had looked forward to ter’s horse,and appeared to flatter herself that he was 
the twenty-fifth of March for weeks and weeks, and doing his very best. 
had gathered the flowers with so much care,and had | It was a fine dry night, and the a of a young 
cocked his hat and made himself so smart! This was | moon, which was then just rising, shed around that 
the end of all his bold determination, resolved upon | peace and tranquillity which give to evening time its 
for the hundredth time, to speak out to Dolly and tell most delicious charm. The lengthened shadows of 
her how he loved her! To see her for a minute—for | the trees, softened as if reflected in still water, threw 
but a minate—to find her going out to a party and | their carpet on the path the travellers pursued, and 
glad to go; to be looked upon as a common pipe- | the light wind stirred yet more softly than before, as 
smoker, beer-bibber, spirit-guzzler, and tosspot! He | though it were soothing nature in her sleep. By 
bade farewell to his friend the locksmith, and has- little and little they ceased talking, and rode on side 
tened to take horse at the Black Lion, thinking as he | by side in a pleasant silence. 
turned towards home, as many another Joe has| ‘I'he Maypole lights are brilliant to-night,” said 
thought before and since, that here was an end to all | Edward, as they rode along the lane from which, 
his hopes—that the thing was impossible and never | while the intervening trees were bare of leaves, that 
could be—that she didn’t care for him—that he was | hostelry was visible. 
wretched for life—and that the only congenial pros-| * Brilliant indeed, sir,” returned Joe, rising in his 
pect left him was to go for a soldier or a sailor, and | stirrups to get a better view. ‘Lights in the large 
get some obliging enemy to knock his brains out as | room, and a fire glimmering in the best bed-cham- 


soon as possible. ber? Why, what company can this be for, I won- 


der !” 
B, Some benighted horseman wending towards 
— London, and deterred from going on to-night by the 
|marvellous tales of my friend the highwayman, I 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. | suppose,” said Edward. 


| “He must be a horseman of good quality to have 

Tor Witet rode leisurely along in his despond- | such accommodations. Your bed, too, sir—!” 
ing mood, picturing the locksmith’s daughter Going | ‘No matter, Joe. Any other room will do for 
down long country-dances, and possetting dreadfully | me. But come—there’s nine striking. We may 
with bold strangers—which was almost too much to | push on.” 
bear—when he heard the tramp of a horse's feet be-| They cantered forward at as brisk a pace as Joe’s 
hind him, and looking back, saw a well-mounted gen- | charger could attain, and presently stopped in the 
tleman advancing at a smart canter. As this rider little cospe where he had left her in the morning. 

assed, he checked his steed, and called him of the Edward dismounted, gave his bridle to his compa- 
aypole by his name. Joe set spurs to the gray nion, and walked with a light step towards the 
mare, and was at his side directly. house. 

«I thought it was you, sir,” he said, touching his A female servant was waiting at a side gate in the 
hat. “A fairevening, sir. Glad to see you out of garden-wall, and admitted him without delay. He 
doors again.” hurried along the terrace-walk, and darted up a flight 

The gentleman smiled and nodded. “What gay of broad steps leading into an old and gloomy hall, 
doings have been going on to-day, Joe? 1s she as| whose walls were ornamented with rusty suits of 
pretty as ever! Nay, don’t blush, man.” | armour, antlers, weapons of the chase, and suchlike 

“If I coloured at all, Mr. Edward,” said Joe, garniture. Here he paused, but not long; for as he 
*“ which I didn’t know I did, it was to think I should | looked round, as if expecting the attendant to have 
have been such a fool as ever to have any hope of | followed, and wondering she had not done so, a 
her. Are you bound for our house, sir!” lovey girl appeared, whose dark hair next moment 

“Yes, As I am not quite strong yet, I shall stay | rested on his breast. Almost at the same instant a 
there to-night, and ride home coolly in the morning.” | heavy hand was laid upon her arm, Edward felt 

“If you're in no particular hurry,” said Joe, after | himself thrust away, and Mr. Haredale stood be- 
a short silence, ‘*and will bear with the pace of this | tween them. 

r jade, I shall be glad to ride on with you to the| He regarded the young man sternly without re- 

/arren, sir, and hold your horse when you dismount. | moving his hat; with one hand clas his niece, 

It'll save your having to walk from the Maypole, | and with the other, in which he held his riding-whip, 


there and back again. I can spare the time well, sir, | motioned him towards the door. The young man 
for I am too soon.” 


| drew himself up, and returned his gaze. 
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** This is well done of you, sir, to corrupt my ser- 
vants, and enter my house unbidden and in secret, 
like a thief!’ said Mr. Haredale. * Leave it, sir, 
and return no more.” 

“ Miss Haredale’s presence,” returned the young 


With that, he pressed her cold hand to his lips, 
_and once more encountering and returning Mr. Hare- 
| dale’s steady look, withdrew. 
|» A few words to Joe as he mounted his horse suffi- 
| ciently explained what had passed, and renewed all 


man, “and your relationship to her give you a license | that young gentleman’s despondency with tenfold 
which, if you are a brave man, you will not abuse. | aggravation. ‘They rode back to the Maypole with- 
You have compelled me to this course, and the fault | out exchanging a syllable, and arrived at the door 
is yours—not mine.” with heavy hearts. 

“It is neither generous, nor honourable, nor the, Old John, who had peeped from behind the red 
act of a true man, sir,” retorted the other, ** to tam- | curtain as they rode up shouting for Hugh, was out 
per with the affections of a weak, trusting girl, while | directly, and said with great importance as he held 
you shrink, in your unworthiness, from her guardian | the young man’s stirrup, 
and protector, and dare not meet the light of day.| ‘* He’s comfortable in bed—the best bed. A tho- 
More than this I will not say to you, save that I for- | rough gentleman; the smilingest, affablest gentleman 


bid you this house, and require you to be gone.” 
“It is neither generous, nor “caboctaord 9 nor the 
act of a true man, to play the spy,” said Edward. 
“Your words imply Seinen, and I rejeet them | 
with the scorn they merit.” 
“You will find,” said Mr. Haredale, calmly, 
“your trusty go-between in waiting at the gate by | 
which you entered. I have played no spy’s part, sir. | 
I chanced to see you pass the gate, and followed. | 
You might have heard me knocking for admission, | 
had you been less swift of foot, or lingered in the | 
garden. Please to withdraw. Your presence here 
is offensive to me and distressful to my niece.” As | 
he said these words, he passed his arm about the | 
waist of the terrified and weeping girl, and drew her | 
closer to him; and though the habitual severity of | 
his manner was scarcely changed, there was yet ap- 
parent in the action an air of kindness and sympathy 
for her distress. 
“ Mr. Haredale,” said Edward, *“ your arm encir- | 
cles her on whom I have set my every hope and 
thought, and to purchase one minute’s happiness for 


I ever had to do with.” 

“Who, Willet?’”’ said Edward, carelessly, as he 
dismounted. 

* Your worthy father, sir,” replied John. “ Your 
honourable, venerable father.” 

“What does he mean?” said Edward, looking 
with a mixture of alarm and doubt at Joe. 

* What do you mean?” said Joe. ** Don’t you see 
Mr. Edward doesn’t understand, father ?”’ 

“Why, didn’t you know of it, sir?” said John, 
opening his eyes wide. ** How very singular! Bless 
{ou he’s been here ever since noon, to-day, and Mr. 

laredale has been having a long talk with him, and 
hasn't been gone an hour.” 

“ My father, Willet ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, he told me so—a handsome, slim, u 
right gentleman, in n-and-gold. In your old 
room up yonder, sir. No doubt you can go in sir,” 
said John, walking backwards into the road, and 
looking up at the window. “He hasn’t put out his 
candles yet, I see.” 

Edward glanced at the window also, and hastily 


whom I would gladly lay down my life; this house | murmuring that he had changed his mind—forgotten 
is the casket that holds the precious jewel of my ex- | something—and must return to London, mounted 
istence. Your niece has plighted her faith to me, | his horse again, and rode away ; leaving the Willets, 
and I have plighted mine to her. What have I done | father and son, looking at each other in mute asto- 
that you should hold me in this light estecm, and | nishment. 
give me these discourteous words ?”’ 
“You have done that, sir,” said Mr. Haredale, 
“which must be undone. You have tied a lover’s- 
knot here which must be cut asunder. Take good | 
heed of what I say. Must. I cancel the bond between | 
ye. I reject you, and all of your kith and kin—all | 
the false, hollow, heartless stock.” 
“ High words, sir,” said Edward scornfully. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


| Ar noon next day, John Willet’s guest sat lin- 
“Words of purpose and meaning, as you will | gering over his breakfast in his own home, sur- 
find,” replied the other. “Lay them to heart.” rounded by a variety of comforts, which left the 
“Lay you then, these,” said Edward. “ Your| Maypole’s highest flight and utmost stretch of ac- 
cold and sullen temper, which chills every breast | commodation at an infinite distance behind, and 
about you, which turns affection into fear, and | suggested comparisons very much to the disad- 
changes duty into dread, has forced us on this secret vantage and disfavour of that venerable tavern. 
course, repugnant to our nature and our wish, and far; _In the broad old-fashioned window-seat—as ca- 
more foreign, sir, to us than you. Iam nota false,| pacious as modern sofas, and cushioned to serve 
a hollow, or a heartless man; the character is yours, the purpose of a luxurious settee—in the broad 
who poorly venture on these injurious terms, against | old-fashioned window-seat of a roomy chamber 
the truth, and under shelter whereof I reminded | Mr. Chester lounged, very much at his ease, over 
you just now. You shall not cancel the bond be- | a well-furnished breakfast-table. He had exchang- 
tween us. I will not abandon this pursuit. I rely | ed his riding-coat for a handsome morning-gown, 
upon your niece’s truth and honour, and set your in-| his boots for slippers; had been at great pains to 





fluence at nought. 1 leave her with a confidence in | atone for the having been obliged to make his toilet 
“her pure faith, which you will never weaken, and | when he rose without the aid of dressing-case and 
with no concern but that I do not leave her in some | tiring equi 


gentler care. 


page; and, having gradually forgotten 
through these means the discomforts of an indiffer- 
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ent night and an early ride, was in a state of per- 
fect complacency, indolence, and satisfaction. 

The situation in which he found himself, indeed, 
was particularly favourable to the growth of these 
feelings; for, not to mention the lazy influence of 
a late and lonely breakfast, with the additional se- 
dative of a newspaper, there was an air of repose 
about his place of residence peculiar to itself, and 
which hangs about it, even in these times, when itis 
more bustling and busy than it was in the days of yore. 

There are still worse places than the Temple, 
on a sultry day, for basking in the sun, or resting 
idly in the shade. There is yet a drowsiness in its 
courts, and a dreamy dulness in its trees and gar- 
dens; those who pace its lanes and squares may 
yet hear the echoes of their fi otsteps on the sound- 
ing stones, and read upon its gates, in passing from 
the tumult of the Strand or Fleet Street, ** Who 
enters here leaves noise behind.” There is still 
the plash of falling water in fair Fountain Court, 
and there are yet nooks and corners where dun- 
haunted students may look down from their dusty 
garrets, on a vagrant ray of sunlight patching the 
shade of the tall houses, and seldom troubled to re- 
flect a passing stranger’s form. There is yet, in 
the Temple, something of a clerkly monkish at- 
mosphere, which public offices of law have not dis- 
turbed, and even legal firms have failed to scare 
away. In suimmer time, its pumps suggest to 


thirsty idlers, springs cooler, and more sparkling, | 


and deeper than other wells; and as they trace the 
spillings of full pitchers on the heated ground, they 
snuff the freshness, and sighing. cast sad looks to- 
wards the Thames, and think of baths and boats, 
and saunter on, despondent. 

It was in a room in Paper Buildings—a row of 


goodly tenements, shaded in front by ancient trees, | 


and looking, at the back, upon Temple Gardens— 
that this, our idler, lounged ; now taking up again 
the paper he had laid down a hundred times ; now 
trifling with the fragments of his meal; now pull- 
ing forth his golden tooth-pick, and glancing lei- 
surely about the room, or out at window into the 
trim garden-walks, where a few early loiterers 
were already pacing to and fro. Here a pair of 
lovers met to quarrel and make up; there a dark 
eyed nursery-maid had better eyes for Templars 
than her charge ; on this hand an ancient spinster, 
with her lapdog in a string, regarded both enormi- 
ties with scornful sidelong looks ; on that a weazen 
old gentleman, ogling the nursery maid, looked 
with like scorn upon the spinster, and wondered 
she didn’t know she was no longer young. 
from all these, on the river’s margin, two or three 
couple of business-talkers walked slowly up and 
down in earnest conversation ; and one young man 
sat thoughtfully on a bench, alone. 

** Ned is amazingly patient!” said Mr. Chester, 
glancing at this last-named person as he set down 


Apart | 
sumed, when he had complied with this request ; 


his teacup and plied the golden —— “im- | 


mensely patient! He was sitting yonder when I 


began to dress, and has scarcely changed his pos- | 


ture since. A most eccentric dog!” 
As he spoke, the figure rose, and came towards 
him with a rapid pace. 
** Really, as if he had heard me,” said the father, 
ae his newspaper with a yawn. 


| That you must excuse. 
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Presently the room-door opened, and the Young 
man entered ; to whom the father gently waved his 
hand, and smiled. 

“Are you at leisure for a little conversation, 
sir?” said Edward. 

“Surely, Ned. I am always at leisure. You 
know my constitution —Have you breakfasted ?” 

“Three hours ago.” 

** What a very early dog!” cried his father, con- 
templating him from behind the tooth-pick, with a 
languid smile. 

** The truth is,” said Edward, bringing a chair 
forward, and seating himself near the table, “ that 
I slept but ill last night, and was glad to rise. The 
cause of my uneasiness cannot but be known to 
you, sir; and it is upon that I wish to speak.” 

** My dear boy,” returned his father, *‘ confide in 
me, 1 beg. But you know my constitution—don’t 


be prosy, Ned.” 

** | will be plain, and brief,” said Edward. 

** Don’t say you will, my good fellow,” return 
ed his father, crossing his legs, “or you certainly 


will not. You are going to tell me pe 

** Plainly this, then,” said the son, with an air 
of great concern, ** that I know where you were 
last night—from being on the spot, indeed—and 
whom you saw, and what your purpose was.” 

** You don’t say so!” cried his father, “I am de- 
lighted to hear it. It saves us the worry, and ter- 
rible wear and tear of a long explanation, and is a 
great relief for both. At the very house! Why 
didn’t you come up? I should have been charm- 
ed to see you.” 

“| knew that what I had to say would be better 
said aftera night’s reflection, when both of us were 
cool,”’ returned the son. 

«Fore Gad, Ned,”’ rejoined the father, “1 was 
cool enough last night. ‘That detestable Maypole! 
By some infernal contrivance of the builder, it 
holds the wind, and keeps it fresh. You remem- 
ber the sharp east wind that blew so hard five 
weeks ago? I give you my honour it was rampant 
in that old house last night, though out of doors 
there was a dead calm. But you were saying 

” 

**] was about to say, Heaven knows how seri 
ously and earnestly, that you have made me 
wretched, sir. Will you hear me gravely for a 
moment ?” 

** My dear Ned,” said his father, “I will hear you 
with the patience of an anchorite. Oblige me with 
the milk.” 

«1 saw Miss Haredale last night,’’ Edward re- 


‘‘ her uncle, in her presence, immediately after your 
interview, and, as of course I know, in conse- 
quence of it, forbade me the house, and, with cir- 
cumstances of indignity which are of your creation 
I am sure, commanded me to leave it on the in 
stant.” 

** For his manner of doing so, I give you my ho- 
nour, Ned, I am not accountable,” said his father. 
He is a mere boor, a 
log, a brute, with no address in life.—Positively a 
fly in the jug. The first I have seen this year.” 

Edward rose, and paced the room. His imper- 


“* Dear turbable parent es his tea. 


Father,” said the young man, stopping at 
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ength before him, ‘we must not trifle in this mat-| all you say, but I fear I observe the faintest indica- 


ter. We must not deceive each other, or ourselves. 
Let me pursue the manly open part I wish to take, 


and do not repel me by this unkind indifference.” 


| tions of a tendency to prose.” 

| Tam very sorry, sir.” 

| 7 - , 

| Tam very sorry too, Ned, but you know that I 


Whether I am indifferent or no,” returned the | cannot fix my mind for any long period upon one 


other, “I leave you, my dear boy, to judge. A 
ride of twenty-five or thirty miles, er miry 
roads—a Maypole dinner—a téte-a-téte wit 


and Orson business—a Maypole bed—a Maypole 


landlord, and a Maypole retinue of idiots and cen- | 
taurs;—whether the voluntary endurance of these | 
things looks like indifference, dear Ned, or like the | 


excessive anxiety, and devotion, and all that sort 
of thing, of a parent, you shall determine for your- 
self.”” 

“I wish you to consider, sir,”’ said Edward, * in 
what a cruel situation I am placed. 
Haredale as I do——” 

«« My dear fellow,” interrupted his father with a 
compassionate smile, ‘‘ you do nothing of the kind. 
You don’t know any thing about it. There’s no 
such thing, I assure you. Now, do take my word 
for it. You have good sense, Ned—great good 
sense. 
amazing absurdities. You really surprise me.” 

“I repeat,” said his son firmly, ** that I love her. 
You have interposed to part us, and have, to the 
extent I have just now told you of, succeeded. 
May I induce you, sir, in time, to think more fa- 
vourably of our attachment, or is it your intention 
and your fixed design to hold us asunder if you 
can?”’ 

“My dear Ned,” returned his father, taking a 
pinch of snuff and pushing his box towards him, 
“that 7s my purpose most undoubtedly.” 

«The time that has elapsed,” rejoined his son, 
“since I began to know er worth, has flown in 
such a dream that fntil now I have hardly once 
paused to reflect upon my true position. What is 
it?) From my childhood I have been accustomed 
to luxury and idleness, and have been bred as 
though my fortune were large, and my expecta 
tions almost without limit. The idea of wealth has 
been familiarised to me from my cradle. I have 
been taught to look upon those means, by which 
men raise themselves to riches and distinction, as 
being beyond my heeding, and beneath my care. 
Ihave been, as the phrase is, liberally educated, 
and am fit for nothing. I find myself at last whol- 
ly dependent upon you, with no resource but in 
your favour. In this momentuous question of my 
life we do not, and it would seem we never can, 
agree. I have shrunk instinctively alike from 
those to whom you have urged me to pay court, 
and from the motives of interest and gain which 
have rendered them in your eyes visible objects for 
my suit. If there never has been thus oma plain- 
speaking between us before, sir, the fault has not 
been mine, indeed. If I seem to speak too plainly 
now, it is, believe me, father, in the hope that there 
may be a franker spirit, a worthier reliance, and a 
kinder confidence between us in time to come.” 

*“My good fellow,” said his smiling father, 
“you quite affect me. Go on, my dear Edward, I 
beg. But remember your promise. There is great 
earnestness, vast candour, a manifest sincerity in 


Hare- | 


dale, which, vanity apart, was quite a Valentine | 


| man, and may retrieve it. 


Loving Miss | 
| years if you will—I will pledge myself to move no 


I wonder you should be guilty of such} 


| subject. If you'll come to the point at once, I’ll 
| imagine all that ought to go before, and conclude it 
said. Oblige me with the milk again. Listening 
| invariably makes me feverish.” : 
| What I would say, then, tends to this,’ said 
Edward. ‘I cannot bear this absolute depend- 
ence, sir,even upon you. Time has been lost and 
opportunity thrown away, but I am yet a young 
Will you give me the 
means of devoting such abilities and energies as I 
possess, to some worthy pursuit? Will you let me 
try to make for myself an honourable path in life? 
For any term you please to name—say for five 


further in the matter of our difference without your 
full concurrence. During that period, I will en- 
deavour earnestly and patiently, if ever man did, 
to open some prospect for myself, and free you 
from the burden you fear I should become if I 
married one whose worth and beauty are her chief 
endowments. Will you do this, sir? At the ex- 
piration of the term we agree upon, let us discuss 
this subject again. Till then, unless it is revived 
by you, let it never be renewed between us.” 

““My dear Ned,” returned his father, laying 
down the newspaper at which he had been glanc- 
ing carelessly, and throwing himself back into the 
window-seat, ** I believe you know how very much 
I dislike what are called family affairs, which are 
only fit for plebeian Christmas days, and have no 
manner of business with people of our condition. 
But as you are proceeding upon a mistake, Ned— 
altogether upon # mistake—I will conquer my re- 
pugnance to entering on such matters, and give 
you a perfectly plain and candid answer, if you 
will do me the favour to shut the door.” 

Edward having obeyed him, he took an elegant 
little knife from his pocket, and paring his nails, 
continued : 

“You have to thank me, Ned, for being of good 
family ; for your mother. charming person as she 
was, and almost broken-hearted, and so forth, as 
she left me, when she was prematurely compelled 
to become immortal—had nothing to boast of in 
that respect.” 

“* Her father was at least an eminent lawyer, 
sir,” said Edward. 

** Quite right, Ned; perfectly so. He stood high 
at the bar, had a great name and great wealth, but 
having risen from nothing—I have always closed 
my eyes to the circumstance, and steadily resisted 
its contemplation, but I fear his father dealt in 
pork, and that his business did once involve cow- 
heel and sausages—he wished to marry his daugh- 
ter into a good family. He had his heart’s desire, 
Ned. I was a younger son’s younger son, and I 
married her. We each had our object and gained 


it. She stepped at once into the politest and best 
circles, and I stepped into a fortune which I as- 
sure you was very necessary to my comfort—quite 
indispensable. 
is among the things that have been. 


Now, my good fellow, that fortune 


It is gone, 
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Ned, and has been gone—how old are you? [ al- 
ways forget.” 

“ Seven-and-twenty, sir.’’ 

« Are you indeed?” cried his father, raising his 
eyelids in a languishing surprise. ‘*So much! 
Then I should say, Ned, that as nearly as I re- 
member, its skirts vanished from human knowledge 
about eighteen or nineteen years ago. It was about 
that time when I came to live in these chambers 
(once your grandfather’s, and bequeathed by that 
extremely respectable person to me), and com- 
menced to live upon an inconsiderable annuity and 
my past reputation.” 

** You are jesting with me, sir,” said Edward. 

** Not in the slightest degree, I assure you,”’ re- 
turned his father, with great composure. ‘* These 
family topics are so extremely dry, that I am sorry 
to say they don’t admit of any such relief. It is for 
that reason, and because they have an appearance 
of business, that I dislike them so very much. 
Well! You know the rest. A son, Ned, unless 


he is old enough to be a age cage is to say, | 


unless he is some two or three and twenty—is 
not the kind of thing to have about one. He is a 


restraint upon his father, his father is a restraint | 


upon him, and they make each other mutual- 
ly uncomfortable. Therefore, until within the 
last four years or so—I have a poor memory for 
dates, and if I mistake, you will correct me in your 
own mind—you pursued your studies at a distance, 


|prelate, or merchant, in existence. If you are 
squeamish and moral, Ned, console yourself with 
the reflection, that at the worst your fortune-hunt 
ing can make but one person miserable or unhap- 

y. How many people do you suppose these other 

inds of huntsmen crush in following their sport— 

hundreds ata step? Or thousands ?” 

The young man leant his head upon his hand, 
and made no answer. 

“I am quite charmed,” said the father, rising, 
and walking slowly to and fro—stopping now and 
then to glance at himself in a mirror, or survey a 
picture through his glass, with the air of a connois- 
seur, ‘that we have had this conversation, Ned, 
unpromising as it was. It establishes a confidence 

| between us which is quite delightful, and was cer- 
tainly necessary, though how you can ever have 
mistaken our position and designs, I must confess 
I cannot understand I conceived, until I found 
your fancy for this girl, that all these points were 
tacitly agreed upon between us.” 

“1 knew you were embarrassed sir,” returned the 
son, raising his head for a moment, and then falling 
into his former attitude, * but I had no idea we were 
the beggared wretches you describe. How could I 
| suppose it, bred as I have been; witnessing the life 
| you have always led; and the appearance you have 
| always made ?” 
| “Mydear child,” said the father—* for you really 

talk so like a child that I must call you one—you 


and picked up a great variety of accomplishments. | Were bred upon a careful principle ; the very manner 
Occasionally we passed a week or two together | of your education, I assure you, maintained my cre- 


here, and disconcerted each other as only such near 


relations can. At last youcame home. I candid- 
ly tell you, my dear boy, that if you had been awk- 
ward and overgrown, [ should have exported you 
to some distant part of the world.” 

“I wish with all my soul you had, sir,” said 
Edward. 

** No you don’t, Ned,” rejoined his father, cool- 
ly ; * you are mistaken, I assure you. I found you 
a handsome, prepossessing, elegant fellow, and I 
threw you into the society I can still command. 
Having done that, my dear fellow, I consider that 
I have provided for you in life, and rely on your 
doing something to provide for me in return.” 

«1 do not understand your meaning, sir.”’ 

«« My meaning, Ned, is obvious—I observe ano 
ther fly in the cream-jug, but have the goodness 
not to take it out as you did the first, for their walk 
when their legs are milky, is extremely ungraceful 
and disagreeable—my meaning is, that you must 
do as I did; that you must marry well and make 
the most of yourself.” 

« A mere fortune-hunter 
nantly. 

«What in the devil’s name, Ned, would you 
be ?”’ returned the father. ‘* All men are fortune- 
hunters, are they not? 
court, the camp—see how they are all crowded 
with fortune-hunters, jostling each other in the 
pursuit. The Stock-exchange, the pulpit, the 
counting-house, the royal drawing-room, the se- 
nate,—what but fortune-hunters are they filled 
with? A fortune-hunter! Yes. You are one; 
and you would be nothing else, my dear Ned, if 
you were the greatest courtier, lawyer, legislator, 


”? 


cried the son indig- 


The law, the church, the | 


| dit surprisingly. As to the life I lead, I must lead 
it, Ned—I must have these little refinements about 
|me. I have always been used to them, and I cannot 
|exist without them. They must surround me, you 
observe, and therefore they are here. With regard 
| to our circumstances, Ned, you may set your mind 
; at rest upon that score. ‘They are desperate. Your 
own appearance is by no means despicable, and our 
joint pocket-money alone devours ourincome. That's 
| the truth.” 
* Why have I never known this before? Why 
| have you encouraged me, sir, to an expenditure and 
mode of life to which we have no right or title ?” 

** My good fellow,”’ returned his father, more com- 
passionately than ever, “if you made no appearance, 
how could you possibly succeed in the pursuit for 
which I destined you? As to our mode of life, every 
man has a right to live in the best way he can; and 
to make himself as comfortable as he can, or he is 
an unnatural scoundrel. Our debts, I grant, are very 
great, and therefore it the more behoves you, as a 
young man of principle and honour, to pay them off 

| as speedily as possible.” 
| * The villain’s part,” muttered Edward, “ that I 
have unconsciously played! I to win the heart of Em- 
ma Haredale! I would, for her sake, I had died first!” 
“Tam glad you see, Ned,” returned his father, 
|“ how perfectly self-evident it is, that nothing can 
be done in that quarter. But apart from this, and 
| the necessity of ew! speedily bestowing yourself in 
| another (as you know you could to-morrow, if you 
| chose), I wish you'd look upon it pleasantly. In a 
religious point of view alone, how could you ever 
think of uniting yourself to a Catholic, unless she 
was amazingly rich? You ought to be so very Pro- 
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testant, coming of such a Protestant family as you it since, escape, even where the pursuit was hot, was 
do. Let us be moral, Ned, or we are nothing. Even rendered easy. 
if one could set that objection aside, which is impos- It is no wonder, that with these favouring circum- 
sible, we come to another which is quite conclusive. , stances in full and constant operation, street robberies 
The very idea of marrying a girl whose father was often accompanied ‘by cruel wounds, and not unfre- 
killed, like meat! Good God, Ned, how disagree-| quently by loss of life, should have been of nightly 
able! Consider the impossibility of having any res-| occurrence in the very heart of London, or that quiet 
pect for your father-in-law, under such unpleasant | folks should have had great dread of traversing its 
cireumstances—think of his having been ‘ viewed’ streets after the shops were closed. It was not un- 
by jurors, and ‘ sat upon’ by coroners, and of his very usual for those who wended home alone at midnight, 
doubtful position in the family ever afterwards. ft to keep the middle of the road, the better to guard 
seems to me such an indelicate sort of thing, that I against surprise from lurking footpads; few would 
really think the girl ought to have been put to death venture to repair, at a late hour, to Kentish Town or 
by the state, to prevent its happening. But I tease Hampstead, or even to Kensington or Chelsea, un- 
you perhaps. You would rather be alone? My armed and unattended; while he who had been loud- 
dear Ned, most willingly. God bless you. I shall est and most valiant at the supper table or the tavern, 
be going out presently, but we shall meet to-night, and had but a mile or so to go, was glad to fee a 
or if not to-night, certainly to-morrow, take care of link-boy to escort him home. 
yourself in the mean time, for both our sakes. You! There were many other characteristics—not quite so 
are aperson of great consequence to me, Ned— of disagreeable—about the thoroughfares of London then 
vast consequence indeed. God bless you !” with which they had been long familiar. Some of the 
With these words, the father, who had been ar-| shops, especially those to the eastward of Temple 
ranging his cravat in the glass, while he uttered | Bar, still adhered to the old practice of hanging out 
them ina disconnected careless manner, withdrew,|a sign; and the creaking and swinging of these 
humming a tune as he went. The son, who had ap- boards in their iron frames, on windy nights, formed 
peared so lost in thought as not to hear or understand | a strange and mournful concert for the ears of those 
them, remained quite still and silent. After the lapse | who lay awake in bed or hurried through the streets. 
of half an hour or so, the elder Chester, gaily dress- | Long stands of hackney-chairs and groups of chair- 
ed, went out. The younger still sat with his head | men, compared with jon the coachmen of our day 
resting on his hands, in what appeared to be a kind | are gentle and polite, obstructed the way and filled 
of stupor. the air with clamour; night-cellars, indicated by a 
little stream of light crossing the pavement, and 
stretching out half way into the road, and by the sti- 
—— fled roar of voices from below, yawned for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the most abandoned of both 
| sexes ; under every shed and bulk small groups of 
link-boys gamed away the earnings of the day; or 
| one more weary than the rest, gave way to sleep and 
A series of pictures representing the streets of | Jet the fragment of his torch fall hissing on the pud- 
London in the night, even at the comparatively recent | dled ground. 
date of this tale, would present to the eye something| Then there was the watch with staff and lanthorn 
so very different in character from the reality which crying the hour, and the kind of weather; and those 
is witnessed in these times, that it would be difficult | who woke up at his voice and turned them round in 
for the beholder to recognise his most familiar walks | bed, were glad to hear it rained, or snowed, or blew, 
in the altered aspect of little more than half a century | or froze, for very comfort’s sake. The solitary pas- 
ago. /senger was startled by the chairmen’s cry of * By 
They were one and all, from the broadest and best to! your leave there!” as two came trotting past him 
the narrowest and least frequented, very dark. The | with their empty vehicle—carried backwards to show 
oil and cotton lamps, though regularly trimmed twice | its being disengaged—and hurried to the nearest 
or thrice in the long winter nights, burnt feebly at | stand. Many a private chair, too, enclosing some 
the best; and at a late hour, when they were un-| fine lady, monstrously hooped and furbelowed, and 
assisted by the lamps and candles in the shops, cast | preceded by running-footmen bearing flambeaux— 
but a narrow track of doubtful light upon the foot- for which extinguishers are yet suspended before the 
way, leaving the projecting doors and house-fronts | doors of a few houses of the better sort—made the 
in the deepest gloom. Many of the courts and lanes | way gay and light as it danced along, and darker and 
were left in total darkness; those of the meaner sort, | more dismal when it had passed. It was not unusual 
where one glimmering light twinkled for a score of | for these ranning gentry, who carried it with a very 
houses, being favoured in no slight degree. Even in| high hand, to quarrel in the servant's hall while wait- 
these places the inhabitants had often good reason ing for their masters and mistresses; and, falling to 
for extinguishing their lamp as soon as it was light- blows either there or in the street without, to strew 
ed; and the watch being utterly inefficient and pow- the place of skirmish with hair-powder, fragments of 
erless to prevent them, they did so at their pleasure. bag-wigs, and scattered nosegays. Gaming, the vice 
Thus, in the lightest thoroughfares, there was at| which ran so high among all classes, (the fashion 
every turn some obscure and dangerous spot whither being of course set by the upper,) was generally the 
a thief might fly for shelter, and few would care to cause of these disputes; for cards and dice were as 
follow; and the city being belted round by fields, openly used, and worked as much mischief, and 
n lanes, waste grounds, and lonely roads, divid- yielded as much excitement below stairs, as abov. 
ing it at that time from the suburbs that have joined | While incidents like these, arising out of drums and 
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masquerades and parties at quadrille, were passing | 
at the west end of the town, heavy stage-coaches 
and searce heavier wagons were lumbering slowly 
towards the city, the coachmen, guard, and passen- 
gers, armed to the teeth, and the coach—a day or so, 
perhaps, behind its time, but that was nothing—des- 
poiled by highwaymen: who made no scruple to at- ! 
tack, alone and single-handed, a whole caravan of 
goods «nd men, and sometimes shot a passenger or 
two, and were sometimes shot themselves, just as 
the case might be. On the morrow, rumours of this 
new act of daring on the road yielded matter for a 
few hours’ conversation through the town, and a 
Public Progress of some fine gentlemen (half drunk) 
to Tyburn, dressed in the newest fashion, and damn- 
ing the ordinary with unspeakable gallantry and 
grace, furnished to the populace, at once, a pleasant 
excitement and a wholesome and profound example. 

Among all the dangerous characters, who, in such 
a state of society, prowled and skulked in the me- 
tropolis at night, there was one man, from whom 
many as uncouth and fierce as he, shrunk with an in- 
voluntary dread. Who he was, or whence he came, 
was a question often asked, but which none could 
answer. His name was unknown, he had never been 
seen until within eight days or thereabouts, and was 
equally a stranger to the old ruffians, upon whose | 
haunts he ventured fearlessly, as to the young. He 
could be no spy, for he never removed his slouched 
hat to look about him, entered into conversation with 
no man, heeded nothing that passed, listened to no 
discourse, regarded nobody that came or went. But | 
so surely as the dead of night set in, so surely this 
man was in the midst of the loose concourse in the 
night-cellars where outcasts of every grade resorted ; 
and there he sat till morning. 

He was not only a spectre at their licentious feasts, 
a something in the midst of their revelry and riot that 
chilled and haunted them, but out of doors he was 
the same. Directly it was dark, he was abroad— 
never in company with any one, but always alone; 
never lingering or loitering, but always walking 
swiftly; and looking (so they said who had seen 
him) over his shoulder from time to time, and as he 
did so quickening his pace. In the fields, the lanes, | 
the roads, in all quarters of the town—east, west, 
north, and south—that man was seen gliding on like 
ashadow. He was always hurrying away. Those 
who encountered him, saw him steal past, caught 
sight of the backward glance, and so lost him in the 
darkness. 

This constant restlessness and flitting to and fro, 
gave rise to strange stories. He was seen in such 
distant and remote places, at times so nearly tally- 
ing with each other, that some doubted whether there 
were not two of them, or more—some, whether he 
had not unearthly means of travelling from spot to 
spot. The footpad hiding in a ditch, had marked 
him passing like a ghost along its brink; the vagrant 
had met him on the dark high-road ; the beggar had | 
seen him pause upon the bridge to look down at the 
water, and then sweep on again; they who dealt in 
bodies with the surgeons could swear he slept in| 
churchyards, and that they had beheld him glide | 
away among the tombs on their approach. And as, 
they told these stories to each other, one who had 
looked about him would pull his neighbour by the 
sleeve, and there he would be among them. 
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At last one man—he was of those whose commerce 
lay among the graves—resolved to question this 
strange companion. Next night, when he had eat 
his poor meal voraciously, (he was accustomed to do 
that, they had observed, as though he had no other 
in the day,) this fellow sat down at his elbow. 

«A black night, master!” 

“Tt is a black night.” 

«Blacker than last, though that was pitchy too. 
Didn't I pass you near the turnpike in the Oxford 
road ?”” 

“It’s like you may. I don’t know.” 

« Come, come, master,” cried the fellow, urged on 
by the looks of his comrades, and slapping him on 
the shoulder; “be more companionable and commu- 
nicative. Be more the gentleman in this good com- 
pany. ‘There are tales among us that you have sold 
yourself to the devil, and I know not what.” 

«We all have, have we not?” returned the stran- 
ger, looking up. “If we were fewer in number, per- 
haps he would give better wages.” 

“Tt goes rather hard with you, indeed,” said the 
fellow, as the stranger disclosed his haggard un- 
washed face, and torn clothes. “* What of that? Be 
merry, master. A stave of a roaring song now—” 

«Sing you, if you desire to hear one,” replied the 
other, shaking him roughly off; ** and don’t touch me, 
if you're a prudent man; I carry arms which go off 
easily—they have done so before now—and make it 
dangerous for strangers, who don’t know the trick of 
them, to lay hands upon me.” 

“ Do you threaten ?”’ said the fellow 

‘** Yes,” returned the other, rising and turning upon 
him, and looking fiercely round as if in apprehension 
of a general attack. 

His voice, and look, and bearing—all expressive 
of the wildest recklessness and desperation—daunt- 
ed while they repelled the bystanders. Although in 
a very different sphere of action now, they were not 
without much of the effect they had wrought at the 
Maypole Inn. 

- = what you all are, and live as you all do,” 
said the man, sternly, after a short silence. “I am 
in hiding here like the rest, and if we were surprised, 
would perhaps do my part with the best of ye. If 
it’s my humour to be left to myself, let me have it. 
Otherwise ”"—and here he swore a tremendous oath 
—* there'll be mischief done in this place, though 
there are odds of a score against me.” 

A low murmur, having its origin perhaps in a dread 
of the man and the mystery that surrounded him, or 
perhaps in a sincere opinion on the part of some of 
those present, that it would be an inconvenient pre- 
cedent to meddle too curiously with a gentleman’s 
private affairs, if he saw reason to conceal them, 
warned the fellow who had occasioned this discus- 
sion, that he had best pursue it no further. After a 
short time, the strange man lay down upon a bench 
to sleep, and when they thought of him again, they 
found that he was gone. 

Next night, as soon as it was dark, he was abroad 
again, and traversing the streets; he was before the 
locksmith’s house more than once, but the family 
were out, and it was close shut. This night he 
crossed London bridge and passed into Southwark. 
As he glided down a bye street, a woman with a 
little basket on her arm, turned into it at the other 
end. Directly he observed her, he sought the shelter 
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of an archway, and stood aside until she had passed. | ed for some short time in silence. Glancing round 
Then he emerged cautiously from his hiding-place, again, he asked at length: 
and followed. | “Ts this your house ?” 
She went into several shops to purchase various) “It is. Why, inthe name of Heaven, do you 
kinds of household necessaries, and round every: darken it?” 
place at which she stop he hovered like herevil, “Give me meat and drink,” he answered sullenly, 
spirit; following her when she reappeared. It was | “or I dare do more than that. The very marrow in 
nigh eleven o’clock, and the passengers in the streets | my bones is cold, with wet and hunger. I must have 
were thinning fast, when she turned, doubtless to go warmth and food, and I will have them here.” 
home. The phantom still followed her. * You were the robber on the Chigwell road.” 
She turned into the same bye street in which “I was.” 
he had seen her first, which, being free from shops,, “And nearly a murderer then.” 
and narrow, was extremely dark. She quickened her; “The will was not wanting. There was one 
pace here, as though distrustful of being stopped, and | came upon me and raised the hue-and-c-y, that it 
robbed of such trifling property as she carried with | would have gone hard with, but for his nmbleness. 
her. He crept along on the other side of the road. | I made a thrust at him.” 
Had she been gifted with the speed of wind, itseemed | ** You thrust your sword at Aim !”’ cried the widow. 
as if his terrible shadow would have tracked her “Oh God, you hear this man! you hear and saw!” 
down. He looked at her, as, with her head thrown back, 
At length the widow—for she it was—reached her | and her hands tight clenched together, she uttered 
own door, and, panting for breath, paused to take the | these words in an agony of appeal. Then, starting 
key from her basket. In a flush and glow, with the to his feet as she had done, he advanced towards 
haste she had made, and the pleasure of being safe | her. 
at home, she stooped to draw it out, when, raising) “ Beware!” she cried in a suppressed voice, whose 
her head, she saw him standing silently beside her; | firmmess stopped him midway. ‘Do not so much 
the apparition of a dream. as touch me with a finger, or you are lost; body and 
His hand was on her mouth, but that was need- soul, you are lost.” 
less, for her tongue clove to its roof, and the power “Hear me,” he replied, menacing her with his 
of utterance was gone. “I have been looking for| hand. “1, that in the form of a man live the life of 
you many nights. Is the house empty? Answer a hunted beast; that in the body am a spirit, a ghost 


me. Is any one inside?” |upon the earth, a thing from which al] creatures 
She could only answer by a rattle in her throat. | shrink, save those curst beings of another world, who 
“ Make me a sign.” | will not leave me;—I am, in my desperation of this 


She seemed to indicate that there was no one there. | night, past all fear but that of the hell in which I 
He took the key, unlocked the door, carried her in, | exist from day to day. Give the alarm, ery out, re- 
and secured it carefully behind them. fuse to shelter me. I will not hurt you. But I will 
not be taken alive; and so surely as you threaten 
me above your breath, I fall a dead man on this floor. 
The blood with which I sprinkle it, be on you and 
yours, in the name of the Evil Spirit that tempts men 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. to their ruin!” 

As he spoke, he took a pistol from his breast, and 

Ir was a chilly night, and the fire in the widow’s | firmly clutched it in his hand. 
parlour had burnt low. Her strange companion| ‘ Remove this man from me, good Heaven!” cried 
— her in a chair, and stooping down before the | the widow. “In thy grace and mercy, give him 

alf-extinguished ashes, raked them together and | one minute's penitence, and strike him dead !” 
fanned them with his hat. From time to time he} ‘It has no such purpose,’ he said, confrontin 
glanced at her over his shoulder, as though to assure jher. “ It is deaf. Give me to eat and drink, lest 
himself of her remaining quiet and making no effort | do that, it cannot help my doing, and will not do for 
to depart; and that done, busied himself about the you.” 

fire again. | Will you leave me, if I do thus much? Will 

It was not without reason that he took these pains, | you leave me and return no more ?” 
for his dress was dank and drenched with wet, his | “I will promise nothing,’’ he rejoined, seating 
jaws rattled with cold, and he shivered from head to | himself at the table, “ nothing but this—I will exe- 
foot. It had rained hard during the previous night | cute my threat if you betray me.” 
and for some hours in the morning, but since noon it} She rose at length, and going to a closet or pantry 
had been fine. Wheresoever he had passed the|in the room, brought out some fragments of cold 
hours of darkness, his condition sufficiently betokened | meat and bread and put them on the table. He 
that many of them had been spent beneath the open | asked for brandy, and for water. These she pro- 
sky. Besmeared with mire; his saturated clothes | duced likewise; and he ate and drank with the vo- 
clinging with a damp embrace about his limbs; his | racity of a famished hound. All the time he was so 
beard unshaven, his face unv-ashed, his meagre | engaged she kept at the uttermost distance of the 
cheeks worn into deep hollows,—a more miserable | chamber, and sat there shuddering, but with her face 
wretch could hardly be, than this man who now | towards him. She never turned her back upon him 
cowered down upon the widow’s hearth, and watched | once; and although when she passed him (as she 
the struggling flame with bloodshot eyes. was obliged to do in going to and from the cupboard) 

She had covered her face with her hands, fearing, | she gathered the skirts of her garment about her, as 
as it seemed, to look towards him. So they remain-| if even its touching his by chance were horrible to 
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think of, still, in the midst of all this dread and ter- | 


ror, she kept her face directed to his own, and watch- 
ed his every moment. 

His repast ended—if that can be called one, which 
was a mere ravenous a of the calls of hunger 
—he moved his chair towards the fire again, and 
warming: himself before the blaze which had now | 
sprung brightly up, accosted her once more. 

“I am an outcast, to whom a roof above his head | 
is often an uncommon luxury, and the food a beggar | 
would reject is delicate fare. You live here at your | 
ease. Do you live alone?” 

“I do not,”’ she made answer with an effort. 

** Who dwells here besides ?”’ 

**One—it is no matter who. You had best begone, 
or he may find you here. Why do you linger?” 


** For warmth,” he replied, spreading out his hands 
“For warmth. You are rich, per-| 


before the fire. 
haps?” 

“ Very,” she said faintly. “Very rich. Nodoubt 
I am very rich.” 

“* At least you are not penniless. You have some | 
money. You were making purchases to-night.” 

“1 have a little left. It is but a few shillings.” | 

“ Give me your purse. You had it in your hand | 
at the door. Give it to me.” 

She stepped to the table and laid it down. He| 
reached across, took it up, and told the contents into | 
his hands. As he was counting them, she listened | 
for a moment, and sprung towards him. 

** Take what there is, take all, take more if more 
were there, but go before it is too late. I have heard 
a wayward step without, I know full well. It will 
return directly. Begone.” 

** What do you mean?” | 

* Do not stop to ask. I will not answer. Much 
as I dread to touch you, I would drag you to the| 
door if I possessed the strength, rather than you | 
should lose an instant. Miserable wretch! fly from 
this place.” 

“If there are spies without, I am safer here,” re- 
lied the man, standing aghast. “I will remain 
ere, and will not fly till the danger is past.” 

“It is too late!” cried the widow, who had listened 
for the step, and not to him. “ Hark to that foot 
upon the ground. Do you tremble to hear it! It is 
my son, my idiot son!” 

As she said this wildly, there came a heavy 
knocking at the door. He looked at her, and she at | 
him. 

** Let him come in,” said the man, hoarsely. “I 
fear him less than the dark, houseless night. He 
knocks again. Let him come in!” 

“The dread of this hour,” returned the widow, 
“has been upon me all my life, and I will not. Evil 
will fall upon him, if you stand eye to eye. My 
blighted boy! Oh! all good angels who know the 
truth—hear a poor mother’s prayer, and spare my 
boy from et wl of this man!” 

*“« He rattles at the shutters!” cried the man. “He 
calls you. That voice and cry! Jt was he who 
grappled with me in the road. Was it he?” 

She had sunk upon her knees, and so knelt down, 
moving her lips, but uttering no sound. As he gazed 
upon her, uncertain what to do or where to turn, the 
shutters flew open. He had barely time to catch a 
knife from the table, sheathe it in the loose sleeve of 


his coat, hide in the closet, and do all with the light- | 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


ning’s speed, when Barnaby tapped at the bare glass, 
and raised the sash exultingly. 

« Why, who can keep out Grip and me!” he cried. 
thrusting in his head, and staring round the room. 
“ Are you there, mother? How long you keep us 
from the fire and light!” 

She stammered some excuse and tendered him her 
hand. But Barnaby sprung lightly in without assis- 
tance, and putting his arms about her neck, kissed 
her a hundred times. 

“We have been afield, mother—leaping ditches, 
scrambling through —- running down steep 
banks, up and away, and hurrying on. The wind 
has been blowing, and the rushes and young plants 
bowing and bending to it, lest it should do them 
harm, the cowards—and Grip—ha, ha, ha!—brave 
Grip, who cares for nothing, and when the wind 
rolls him over in the dust, turns manfully to bite it— 
Grip, bold Grip, has quarrelled with every little 
bowing twig—thinking, he told me, that it mocked 
him—and has worried it like a bull-dog. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

The raven, in his little basket at his master’s back, 
hearing this frequent mention of his name in a tone 
of exultation, expressed his sympathy by crowing 
like a cock, and afterwards running over his various 
phrases of speech with such rapidity, and in so many 
varieties of hoarseness, that they sounded like the 
murmurs of a crowd of people. 

“He takes such care of me besides!” said Barna- 
by. ‘Such care, mother! He watches all the 
time I sleep, and when I shut my 5 and make- 
believe to slumber, he practices new learning softly; 
but he keeps his eye on me the while, and if he sees 
me laugh, though never so little, stops directly. He 
won’t surprise me till he’s perfect.” 

The raven crowed again in a rapturous manner 
which plainly said, “Those are certainly some of 
my characteristics, and I glory in them.” In the 
meantime Barnaby closed the window and secured 
it, and coming to the fire-place, prepared to sit down 
with his face to the closet. But his mother prevent- 
ed this, by hastily taking that side herself, and mo- 
tioning him towards the other. 

“How pale you are to-night!” said Barnaby, 
leaning on his stick. ‘We have been cruel, Grip, 
and made her anxious !” 

Anxious in good truth, and sick at heart! The lis- 
tener held the door of his hiding-place open with his 
hand, and closely watched her son. Grip—alive to 


| every thing his master was unconscious of—had his 


head out of the basket, and in return was watching 
him intently with his glistening eye. 

“He flaps his wings,” said Barnaby, turning 
almost quickly enough to catch the retreating form 
and closing door, “as if there were strangers here, 
bat Grip is wiser than to fancy that. Jump 
then !”’ 

Accepting this invitation with a dignity peculiar 
to himself, the bird hopped upon his master’s shoul- 
der, from that to his extended hand, and so to the 
ground. Barnaby unstrapping the basket and put- 
ting it down in a corner with the lid open, Grip’s 
first care was to shut it down with all possible de- 
spatch, and then to stand upon it. Believing, no 
doubt, that he had now rendered it utterly impossi- 
ble, and beyond the power of mortal man, to shut 
him up in it any more, he drew a great many corks 
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in triumph, and uttered a corresponding number of | the burning coals—the rivers, hills, and dells, in the 

hurrahs. | deep, red sunset, and the wild faces. I am hungry 
“Mother!” said Barnaby, laying aside his hat! too, and Grip has eaten nothing since broad noon. 

and stick, and returning to the chair from which he | Let us to supper. Grip! To supper, lad!” 

had risen, * UII tell you where we have been to-day,, The raven flapped his wings, and, croaking his 


and what we have been doing,—shall I?” | satisfaction, hop to the feet of his master, and 
She took his hand in hers, and holding it, nodded | there held his bill open, ready for snapping up such 
the word she could not speak. lumps of meat as he should throw him. Of these he 


“You mustn't tell,’ said Barnaby, holding up received about a score in rapid succession, without 
his finger, **for it’s a secret, mind, and only known | the smallest discomposure. 
to me, and Grip, and Hugh. We had the dog with “That's all,”’ said Barnaby. 
us, but he’s not like Grip, clever as he is, and doesn’t| ‘‘ More!” cried Grip. * More !” 
guess it yet, I°ll wager.—Why do you look behind| But it appearing for a certainty that no more was 


me so?” to be had, he retreated with his store; and disgorg- 
“ Did 1?” she answered, faintly. ‘I didn’t knows ing the morsels one by one from his pouch, hid them 
I did. Come nearer me.” | in various corners—taking particular care, however, 
“You are frightened!” said Barnaby, changing | to avoid the closet, as being doubtful of the hidden 
colour. *‘ Mother—you don’t see—” | man’s propensities and power of resisting tempta- 
**See what?” | tion. When he had concluded these arrangements, 


“ There’s—there’s none of this about, is there?” | he took a turn or two across the room, with an elabo- 
he answered in a whisper, drawing closer to her and | rate assumption of having nothing on his mind (but 
clasping the mark upon his wrist. ‘I’m afraid | with one eye had upon his treasure all the time), and 
there is, somewhere. You make my hair stand on | then, and not till then, began to drag it out, piece by 
end, and my flesh creep. Why do you look like piece, and eat it with the utmost relish. 
that? Is it in the room as I have seen it in my | Barnaby, for his part, having pressed his mother 
dreams, dashing the ceiling and the walls with red? | to eat, in vain, made a hearty supper too. Once, 
Tell me. Is it?” | during the progress of his meal, he wanted more 

He fell into a shivering fit as he put the question, | bread from the closet and rose to get it. She hur- 
and shutting out the light with his hands, sat shak-| riedly interposed to prevent him, and summonin 
ing in every limb until it had passed away. Aftera) her utmost fortitude, passed into the recess, an 
time, he raised his head and looked about him. | brought it out herself. 

“Ts it gone?” | Mother,” said Barnaby, looking at her steadfastly 

“There has been nothing here,” rejoined his mo-| as she sat down beside him after doing so; **is to- 
ther, soothing him. ‘Nothing indeed, dear Bar-| day my birthday?” 
naby. Look! You see there are but you and me.”| “To-day!” she answered. “Don’t you recollect it 

He gazed at her vacantly, and, becoming re-as- | was but a week or so ago, and that summer, autumn, 
sured by degrees, burst into a wild laugh. and winter, have to pass before it comes again?” 

“But let us see,”’ he said, thoughtfully, ““Were| “I remember that it has been so till now,” said 
we talking? Was it you and me? Where have! Barnaby. * But I think to day must be my birthday 
we been?” too, for all that.” 

** Nowhere but here.” She asked him why? “TI°ll tell you why,” he 

“ Ay, but Hugh, and I,” said Barnaby, “‘—that’s| said. “I have always seen you—lI didn’t let you 
it. Maypole Hugh, and I, you know, and Grip—| know it, but I have—on the evening of that day 
we have been lying in the foreSt, and among the grow very sad. I have seen you ery when Gri 
trees by the road side, with a dark lanthorn after) and I were most glad; and looked frightened wit 
night came on, and the dog in a noose ready to slip | no reason; and I have touched your hand, and felt 
him when the man came by.” that it was cold—as it is now. Once, mother, (on a 

“ What man?” birthday that was, also,) Grip and I thought of this 

“The robber; him that th» stars winked at. We after we went up stairs to bed, and when it was mid- 
have waited for him after dark these many nights, | night—striking one o’clock—we came down to your 
and we shall have him. I’d know him ina thou- door to see if wou were well. You were on your 
sand. Mother, see here! This is the man. Look! | knees. JI forget what it was you said. Grip, what 

He twisted his handkerchief round his head, pulled | was it we heard her say that night?” 
his hat upon his brow, wrapped his coat about him, “I’m a devil!"’ rejoined the raven promptly. 
and stood up before her: so like the original he| ‘No, no,” said Barnaby. “ But you said some- 

counterfeited, that the dark figure peering out behind thing in a prayer; and when you rose and walked 
him might have passed for his own shadow. about, you looked (as you have done ever since, 
“Ha, ha, ha! We shall have him,” he cried, rid- | mother, towards night on my birthday) just as you 
ding himself of the semblance as hastily as he had do now. I have found that out, you see, though I 
assumed it. “You shall see him, mother, bound am silly. So I say you’re wrong; and this must be 
hand and foot, and brought to London at a saddle-| my birthday—my birthday, Grip!" 
girth; and you shall hear of him at Tyburn Tree if | ‘The bird received this information with a crow of 
we have luck. So Hugh says. You're pale again, | such duration as a cock, gifted with intelligence be- 
and trembling. And why do you look behind me so? ” yond all others of his kind, might usher in the longest 

“It is nothing,” she answered. ‘I am not quite | day with. Then, as if he had well considered the 

well. Go you to bed, dear, and leave me here.’ sentiment, and regarded it as apposite to birthdays, 


“To bed!” he answered. ‘I don’t like bed. I he cried, “‘ Never say die!” a great many times, 
like to lie before the fire, watching the prospects in| and flapped his wings for emphasis. 
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The widow tried to make light of Barnaby’s re- 
mark, and endeavoured to divert his attention to 
some new subject—too easy a task at all times, as 
she knew. His supper done, Barnaby, regardless 
of her entreaties, stretched himself on the mat be- 
fore the fire—Grip perched upon his leg, and 
divided his time between dozing in the grateful 
warmth, and endeavouring (as it oy ay | appear- 
ed) to recal a new accomplishment he hac 
studying all day. 

A long and profound silence ensued, broken only 
by some change of position on the part of Barna- 
by, whose eyes were still wide open and intently 
fixed upon the fire ; or by an effort of recollection 
on the part of Grip, who would ery in a low voice 
from time to time, ** Polly put the ket—” and there 


stop short, forgetting the remainder, and go off in | 


a doze again. 

After a long interval, Barnaby’s breathing grew 
more deep and regular, and his eyes were closed. 
But even then the unquiet spirit of the raven in- 
terposed. ** Polly put the ket—” cried Grip, and 


his master was broad awake again. 
At length he slept soundly ; and the bird with | 
his bill sunk upon his breast, his breast itself puff- 


ed out into a comfortable alderman-like form, and 
his bright eye growing smaller and smaller, really 
seem to be subsiding into a state of repose. 
Now and then he muttered in a sepulchral voice, 
“Polly put the ket—” but very drowsily, and 
more like a drunken man than a reflecting raven. 

The widow, scarcely venturing to breathe, rose 
from her seat. The man glided from the closet, 
and extinguished the candle. 

** —tle on,” cried Grip, suddenly struck with an 
idea and very much excited. **—tle on. Hurrah! 
Polly put the kettle on, we’ll all have tea; Polly 

ut the ket-tle on, we'll all have tea. Hurrah, 

urrah, hurrah! I’m a devil, I’m adevil, ’m a 
ket-tle on, Keep up your spirits, Never say die, 
Bow, wow, wow, I’m a devil, I’m a ket-tle, ’m 
a—Polly put the ket-tle on, we’ll all have tea.’ 

They stood rooted to the ground, as though it 
had been a voice from the grave. 

But even this failed to awaken the sleeper. He 
turned over towards the fire, his arm fell to the 

und, and his head drooped heavily upon it. 

he widow and her unwelcome visiter gazed at 

him and at each other for a moment, and then she 
motioned him towards the door. 

“Stay,” he whispered. “ You teach your son 
well.” 

“T have taught him nothing that you heard to- 
night. Depart instantly, or I will rouse him.” 

** You are free todo so. Shall I rouse him?” 

** You dare not do that.” 

I dare do any thing, I have told you. He 
knows me well, it seems. At least I will know 
him.” 

** Would you kill him in his sleep?” cried the 
widow, throwing herself between them. 


been 


looked into the face. The light of the fire was 
upon it, and its every lineament was revealed dis- 
‘tinetly. He contemplated it for a brief space, and 
hastily uprose. 

** Observe,”’ he whispered in the widow’s ear: 
|** In him, of whose existence I was ignorant until 
‘to-night, I have you in my power. Be careful 
how you use me. Be careful how you use me. 
I am destitute and starving, and a wanderer upon 
|the earth. I may take a sure and slow revenge.” 
| There is some dreadful meaning in your words. 

I do not fathom it.”’ 

“There is a meaning in them, and I see you 

/fathom it to its very depth. You have anticipated 
\it for years; you have told me as much. I leave 
| you to digest it. Do not forget my warning.” 
He pointed, as he left her, to the slumbering 
|form, and stealthily withdrawing, made his way 
| into the street. She fell on her knees beside the 
sleeper, and remained like one stricken into stone, 
until the tears which fear had frozen so long, came 
| tenderly to her relief. 

“Oh Thou,” she cried, “ who hast taught me 
such deep love for this one remnant of the pro- 
mise of a happy life, out of whose afflicuon, 
/even, perhaps the comfort springs that he is ever a 
relying, loving child to me—never growing old or 
cold at heart, but needing my care and —_ in his 
manly strength as in his cradle-time—help him, in 
his darkened walk through this sad world, or he is 
| doomed, and my poor heart is broken!” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


Gupte along the silent streets, and holding his 

course where they were darkest and most gloomy, 
the man who had left the widow’s house crossed 
London Bridge, and arriving in the City, plunged 
into the back ways, lanes and courts, between Corn- 
hill and Smithfield; with no more fixedness of pur- 
pose than to lose himself among their windings, 
and baffle pursuit, if any one were dogging his 
steps. 
It was the dead time of the night, and all was 
quiet. Now and then a drowsy watchman’s foot- 
steps sounded on the pavement, or the lamp-lighter 
on his rounds went flashing past, leaving behind a 
little track of smoke mingled with glowing mor- 
sels of his hot red link. He hid himself even from 
these partakers of his lonely walk, and shrinking 
in some arch or door-way while they passed, issued 
forth again when they were gone and so pursued 
his solitary way. 

To be shelterless and alone in the open country, 
hearing the wind moan and watching for day 
through the whole long weary night; to listen to 
ie falling rain, and crouch for warmth beneath 








the lee of some old barn or rick, or in the hollow 


*“ Woman,” he returned between his teeth, as | of a tree; are dismal things—but not so dismal as 


he motioned her aside, “I would see him nearer, 


and I will. 
other, wake him.” 


With that he advanced, and bendi 









the wandering up and down where shelter is, and 


If you want one of us to kill the | beds and sleepers are by thousands; a houseless 


rejected creature. To pace the echoing stones 


down over | from hour to hour, counting the dull chimes of the 
the prostrate form, softly turned back the head and | clocks; to watch the lights twinkling in chamber 
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windows, to think what happy forgetfulness each |a doorway to see who these talkers were, and to 
house shuts in; that here are children, coiled to- | listen to them. 
gether in their beds, here youth, here age, here) The light came to the level of the pavement as 
poverty, here wealth, all equal in their sleep, and. he did this, and a man ascended, bearing in his 
all at rest; to have nothing in common with the hand a torch. This figure unlocked and held open 
slumbering world around, not even sleep, Heaven’s the grating as for the passage of another, who pre- 
gift to all its creatures, and be akin to nothing but sently appeared, in the form of a young man of 
despair; to feel by the wretched contrast with small stature and uncommon self-importance. 
every thing on every hand, more utterly alone and| ‘ Qood night, noble captain,” said he with the 
cast away than in a trackless desert ;—this isa kind torch. ‘ Farewell, commander. Good luck, illus- 
of suffermg, on which the rivers of great cities | trious general!” 
close full many a time, and which the solitude in| In return to these compliments, the other bade 
crowds alone awakens. |him hold his tongue, and keep his noise to him- 
The miserable man paced up and down the self; and laid upon him many similar injunctions, 
streets—so long, so wearisome, so like each other— with great fluency of speech and sternness of man- 
and often cast a wistful look towards the east, hop-_ ner. 
ing to see the first faint streaks of day. But ob. **Commend me, captain, to the stricken, Miggs,” 
durate night had yet possession of the sky, and his returned the torch-bearer in a lower voice. ‘ My 
disturbed and restless walk found no relief. captain flies at higher game than Miggses. Ha, 
One house in a back street was bright with the ha, ha! My captain is an eagle, both as respects 
cheerful glare of lights; there was the sound of | his eye and soaring wings. My captain breaketh 
music in it too, and the tread of dancers, and there | hearts as other bachelors break eggs at breakfast.” 
were cheerful voices, and many a burst of laugh-| “ What a fool you are, Stagg!’’ said Mr. Tap- 
ter. To this place—to be near something that was pertit, stepping on the pavement of the court, and 
awake and glad—he returned again and again; and eoiion from his legs the dust he had contracted 
more than one of those who left it when the merri- | in his passage upward. 
ment was at its height, felt it a check upon their} “His precious limbs!” cried Stagg, clasping 
mirthful mood to see him flitting to and fro like an | one of his ancles. “Shall a Miggs aspire to these 
uneasy ghost. At last the guests departed, one proportions! No, no, my captain. We will m- 
and all; and then the house was close shut up, | veigle ladies fair, and wed them in our secret 
and became as dulFand silent as the rest. eavern. We will unite ourselves with blooming 
His wanderings brought him at one time to the | beauties, captain.” 
city jail. Instead of hastening from it as a place| «I'll tell you what, my buck,” said Mr. Tapper- 
of ill omen, and one he had cause to shun, he sat | tit, releasing his leg, “ I’ll trouble you not to take 
down on some steps hard by, and resting his chin liberties, and not to broach certain questions un- 
upon his hand, gazed upon its rough and frown- less certain questions are broached to you. Speak 
ing walls as though even they became a refuge in when you’re spoke to on particular subjects, and 
his jaded eyes. He paced it round and round, | not otherways. Hold the torch up till I’ve got to 
came back to the same spot, and sat down again. | the end of the court, and then kennel yourself, do 
He did this often, and once, with a hasty move- | you hear?” 
ment, crossed to where some men were watching “I hear you, noble captain.” 
in the prison lodge, and had his foot upon the steps | “‘ Obey then,”’ said Mr. Tappertit, haughtily. 
as though determined to accost them. But leah ** Gentlemen, lead on!” With which word of 
ing round, he saw that the day began to break, | command (ad¢ressed to an imaginary staff or re- 
and failing in his purpose, turned and fled. tinue) he folded his arms, and walked with sur- 
He was soon in the quarter he had lately tra- | passing dignity down the court. 
versed, and pacing to and fro again ashe haddone| His obsequious follower stood holding the torch 
before. He was passing down a mean street, | above his head, and then the observer saw for the 
when from an alley close at hand some shouts of | first time, from his place of concealment, that he 
revelry arose, and there came straggling forth a| was blind. Some involuntary motion on his part 
dozen mad-caps, whooping and calling to each | caught the quick ear of the blind man, before he 
other, who, parting noisily, took different ways was conscious of having moved an inch towards 
and dispersed in smaller groups. him, for he turned suddenly and cried, “* Who’s 
Hoping that some low place of entertainment | there ?” 
which would afford him a safe refuge might be| “A man,” said the other, advancing. “A 
near at hand, he turned into this court when they | friend.’ 
were all gone, and looked about for a half-opened| «A stranger!’’ rejoined the blind man. “ Strang- 
door, or lighted window, or other indication of the | ers are not my friends. What do you do there?” 
lace whence they had come. It was so profound-| “I saw your company come out, and waited 
F dark, however, and so ill-favoured, that he con- | here till they were gone. I want a lodging.” 


cluded they had but turned up there, missing their * A lodging at this time !”’ returned Stagg, point- 
way, and were pouring out again when he ob- | ing towards the dawn as though he saw it. “ Do 
served them. With this impression, and finding | you know the day is breaking ?”’ 

there was no outlet but that by which he had) = “I know it,” rejoined the other, “to my cost. 
entered he was about to turn, when from a grating |I have been traversing this iron-hearted town all 
neat his feet a sudden stream of light appeared, | night.’’ 

and the sound of talking came. He retreated into| ‘* You had better traverse it again,” said the 
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blind man, preparing to descend, “ till you find | tation, and they descended together. The dialogue 
some lodgings suitable to your taste. I don’t let} had passed as hurriedly as the words could be 


any.” R spoken, and they stood in his wretched room be- 


arm. | prise. 

** I'll beat this light about that hangdog face of | ; ** May I see where that door leads to, and what 
yours, (for hangdog it is, if it answers to your! is beyond ?” said the man, glancing keenly round. 
voice), and rouse the neighbourhood besides, if | ‘* You will not mind that?” 
you detain me,” said the blind man. “Let me! “I will show you myself. Follow me, or go 
go. Do you hear?” before. Take your choice.” 

“Do you hear!”’ returned the other, chinking a} He bade him lead the way, and, by the light of 
few shillings together, and hurriedly pressing them | the torch which his conductor held up for the pur- 
into his hand. ‘I beg nothing of you. I will pay | pose, inspected all three cellars, narrowly. As- 
for the shelter you give me. Death! Is it much | sured that the blind man had spoken truth, and 
to ask of such as you! I have come from the | that he lived there alone, the visiter returned with 
country, and desire to rest where there are none to him to the first, in which a fire was burning, and 
question me. I am faint, exhausted, worn out, flung himself with a deep groan upon the ground 
and nearly dead. Let me lie down, like a dog, before it. 

before your fire. I ask no more than that. Ifyou His host pursued his usual occupation without 
would be rid of me, I will depart to-morrow.” seeming to heed him any further. But directly he 

“If a gentleman has been unfortunate on the fell asleep—and he noted his falling into a slum- 
road,’”’ muttered Stagg, yielding to the other, who, | ber, as readily as the keenest-sighted man could 
pressing on him, had already gained a footing on have done—he knelt down beside him, and passed 
the steps—‘‘ and can pay for his accommoda-/ his hand lightly but carefully over his face and per- 
tion—”’ son. 

**T will pay you with all IThave. Iam just now| His sleep was checkered with starts and moans, 
past the want of food, God knows, and wish but sometimes with a muttered word or two. His 
to purchase shelter. What companion have you | hands were clenched, his brow bent, and his mouth 
below ?” ‘firmly set. All this, the blind man accurately 

** None.” |marked; and, as if his curiosity were strongly 

“Then fasten your grate there, and show me | awakened, and he had already some inkling of his 
the way. Quick!” |mystery, he sat watching him, if the expression 

The blind man complied after a moment’s hesi- | may be used, and listening, until it was broad day. 


“Stay!” cried the other, holding him by the/| fore he had had time to recover from his first sur- 


“TOO LATE!” “ po art to feign so well ?” 
. a Ah! none can tell 
Too vate! the curse of life! Could we but read : : 
In many a heart, the thoughts that inly bleed, a So Geep A nof no heart 
How oft were found oO ae Ot ee es 
Engraven deep, those words of saddest sound 
Curse of our mortal state!) 
‘00 late !—too late! 


Too late—the curse of life !—take back the cup 
So mockingly held up 
To lips that may not drain; 
Was it no pain, 
That long heart-thirst, 
That the life-giving draught is offer’d first 
On that extremest shore, 
Who leaves, shall thirst no more ? 


Tears are there, acrid drops, that do not rise 
Quick gushing to the eyes ; 
Kindly relieving, as they gently flow, 
The mitigable woe ; 
But oozing inward, silent, dark and chill 
Like some cavernous rill 
That falls congealing ; turning into stone Take back the cup.—Yet no!—who dares to say 
The thing it falls upon. |’Tis mockingly presented 7?—Let it stay— 
If here too late, 
But now and then, may be, the pent up pain There is a better state ; 
Breaks out resistless, in some passionate strain A cup that this may typify, prepared 
Of simulated grief; For those who’ve little of life’s sweetness shared, 
Finding relief Nor many flow’rets found 
In that fond idle way On omtly ground : 
For thoughts on life that prey. Yet patiently hold on, abiding meek, 
he call of him they seek— 
« How truthfully conceived !” with glist’ning eyes | ‘Come, thou that weepest, but hast stood the test— 
Some list’ner cries— Come to thy rest.” 
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From the United Service Journal. 


NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
AMERICAN WAR. 


Ir was towards the close of July, 1814, that in 
the Hebrus frigate, we made the Capes of Virgi- 
nia, and joined the squadron lying in Lynhaven 
Bay, situated just within the entrance of the mag- 
nificent waters of the Chesapeake, that in extent 
surpass the grandest conception ; being in reality 
a vast inland sea, receiving in its capacious bosom 
the tributary streams of many noble rivers. 

What with the boats being constantly on the 
alert, and the frequent arrival of ships at the the- 
atre of war, the time passed quickly in a scene of 
constant excitement and preparation for the arduous 
duty that was soon expected by ail on board. In- 
deed, it was a stirring period; for a retaliatory 
warfare was carried to the domestic hearths of the 
Americans, chiefly in consequence of their heart- 
less conduct to our subjects in Canada. This 
circumstance, coupled with the fact of their Go- 
vernment having proclaimed war against our 
country at a moment when they imagined the 
overwhelming force of Napoleon and his allies 


was sufficient to crush the resources of Britian, | 


imparted to our officers and men a zealous enthu- 


siasm in the cause, that set toil, difficulty, and | 


danger at defiance. But I believe the United States 
were becoming sensible of the imprudence they 
id committed ; for at this period, with the excep- 
. of a few fast-sailing schooners, and a host of 
vteers, that were seldom fortunate enough to 


n in safety, the American flag was swept | 


ao the sea,—their commerce was destroyed,— 

d their unanimity and spirit almost broken and 
annihilated. 

In a few days after our arrival, we made sail up 
the Bay, in company with the Menelaus frigate, 
commanded by the gallant Sir Peter Parker, Bart. ; 
and, on entering the Potomac river. we quickly 
learned from the Loire frigate that Rear-Admiral 
George Cockburn was then etigaged in an expedi- 
tion up a rivulet, or creek, on the Virginian or left 
bank of the Potomac from the sea. Captain Pal- 
mer immediately pushed off in his gig, accom- 
panied by Sir Peter Parker, for the scene of action; 
at the same time desiring me to follow him in 
another boat, with Commander W. H. Bruce*, 
who had taken a passage in our ship, to join the 
Manly sloop of war. 

In rowing up the narrow but picturesque river 
we closely followed in the wake of Sir Peter Par- 
ker, and at one time were placed in considerable 
danger by our boat grounding. At this period 
several dropping shots were occasionally heard, 
and we had an opportunity of witnessing the 
American mode of bush-fighting sooner than we 
expected ; for several rifle-shots flashed from the 
luxuriant foliage of the woods that fringed the 





* This officer was one of the brave Lieutenants of 
the Belvidera frigate, who, in conjunction with his mess- 
mate, the Hon. G. P. Campbell, so ably pointed her 
stern guns, when she escaped from the American squad- 


ron under the command ot Commodore Rodgers. 
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river’s banks, without the possibility of discover- 
ing by whom they were fired. Happily for us, in 
the excitement of the scene, our disaster was not 
discovered, and we speedily launched our boat off 


* the shoal, without receiving any damage. 


When we arrived at the head of the inlet, a 
furious cannonade was still continued from the 
boats of our squadron which mounted guns; but 
all was soon silenced: except at intervals the 
dropping fire of a few muskets was heard in the 
distance. The result of the expedition was, that 
several schooners were taken, a battery was si- 
lenced, some tobacco captured, and the American 


‘militia completely routed; all of which was an- 


nounced by several loud and hearty cheers, that 
resounded along the flotilla, and made the woods 
ring again. 

The excitement of the passing scene was im- 
posing in the extreme to a youth of fifteen, like 
ape and it is almost impossible to depict my 
boyish feelings and transport when, at the close 
of this spirit-stirring affair, 1 gazed, for the first 
time in my life, on the features of that undaunted 
seaman, Rear-Admiral George Cockburn, with 
his sun-burnt visage, and his rusty gold-laced 
hat—an officer who never spared himself, either 
night or day, but shared on every occasion, the 
same toil, danger, and privation of the foremast 
man under his command. These are the men 
who win a gallant sailor’s heart! A glittering re- 


| ward was set upon his head by the Americans; 


but they never displayed much anxiety, I heard, 


‘to earn the honour and distinction which his cap- 


ture would have conferred. 

The purpose of the expedition being completed, 
Sir Peter Parker (then in the prime of youth, and 
buoyant with the excitement of the occasion,) 
vowed that, for love or money, he would have 
some sport; and, since the Yankees were routed, 
he would pounce upon inferior game—the numer- 
ous ducks and geese that were straying in the 
woods; in the pursuit of which he took as much 
hearty delight as the keenest sportsman would 
have in bagging pheasants. 

In the afternoon our party returned on board the 
Hebrus to dinner, where, in the Captain’s cabin, 
mirth and hilarity prevailed until a late hour. This 


/was a most unusual circumstance ; for Captain 


Palmer was particularly abstemious and temper- 
ate—even to a fault. But on this occasion both 
Sir Peter Parker and my own Captain (having 
been friends and messmates in early youth) gave 
a full loose to social enjoyment. More than a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since this festive 
scene occurred, yet it is clear and vivid to my im- 
agination! It was the last time I ever beheld the 


‘gallant Sir Peter Parker alive ; for in less than one 


fleeting month this zealous and enterprising Com- 
mander, who was adored by his officers and crew, 
fell a victim to his unbounded zeal and devotion 
in the service of his country. And although his 
last enterprise might by some persons be consider- 
ed rash, or ill-timed, yet he died as a British Cap- 
tain should do, cheering on his men against the 
enemy. How often have I listened with breath- 
less attention to his heroic demeanour on his last 


battle-field from the lips of his gallant Lieutenant, 
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Robert Pearce! who was himself one of that 
noble band, who, panting under toil and fatigue, 
obstinately disputed every inch of ground, and 
bore the body of their lamented commander to the 
banks of the Patapsco—where is was safely em- 
barked on board his own beautiful frigate, the 
Menelaus. 

However, to return from paying this slight tri- 
bute to the memory of the noble Parker, let me 
now proceed to state that, until the arrival of the 
expected force from Europe, the squadron was 
continually employed, under Rear-Admiral Cock- 
burn, in boat expeditions, to harass and distress the 
enemy. On these occasions, as I have previously 
stated, this gallant officer was always to be found 
at the head of the flotilla, in his gig, cheering and 
animating his followers by the noble and fearless 
example which he exhibited. 

This system of desultory warfare in various in- 
stances led to the petty plunder of poultry, sheep, 
and pigs. It was contrary to the strict orders 
which were issued, that nothing should be taken 
without payment; but what power on earth could 
possibly restrain the hungry stomachs of midship- 
men and their numerous boats’ crews, who were 
frequently from under the eyes of their command- 
ing officers, and spread over an extended space of 
twenty miles upon the rivers of the Chesapeake ? 
I can also affirn, in several instances which I per- 
sonally witnessed, that when offered money for a 
little stock, the inhabitants would present it gra- 
tuitously for the acceptance of Jack and his com- 
panions. 

The heroes of the French Revolutionary War, 
(who have had so many admirers among our de- 
luded countrymen,) never felt the slightest com- 
punction in laying a peaceful country under 
contribution, to support their armies; or of plun- 
dering the inhabitants of their wealth and property, 
by way of contribution or indemnity; and yet we 
have never heard so much mawkish sentiment 
displayed against the French General as was libe- 
or isseminated to the prejudice of the gallant 
Admiral, George Cockburn, and his system of 
warfare in the Chesapeake. Yet it is obvious that 
nothing short of the severities of war, inflicted on 
the bosom of a country separated by the ocean 
from its antagonist, could ever demonstrate to a 
nation so arrogant in prosperity, the blessing and 
— of preserving peace against a powerful 
oe. 

About the middle of August a number of men- 
of-war, troop-ships, and transports, with upwards 
of 4000 troops, who had seen much service in the 
Peninsula, arrived in the Chesapeake ; and it was 
a glorious and imposing spectacle to behold these 
noble ships standing up the vast bay of the Chesa- 
peake, into the very heart of America; manned, 
too, with eager souls, panting for fame, and oppor- 
tunity to sustain the laurels they had gained in 
many a bloody field of Spain and Portugal. The 
flags of three British Admirals, Cochrane, Cock- 
burn, and Pulteney Malcolm, were proudly flying 
at the mast-heads of their respective vessels, the 
Tonnant, Albion, and Royal Oak, whilst the future 
hero of Navarino acted as Captain of the fleet. 

Here was a splendid array of gallant and meri- 
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torious officers! whose skill and bravery were 
conspicuously registered in the annals of fame. 

After some little delay, in co uence of the 
weather, the fleet at length proceeded, with a fair 
wind, under all sail, up the lovely and romantic 
river of the Patuxent, whose verdant and pic- 
turesque banks attested to the spectator of this 
rural scene how bountiful had Nature been in her 
gifts to this favoured country. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible to describe, with any approach to fidelity 
or justice, the first impression which this imposing 
picture made on my imagination, as I gazed on 
those magnificent forests, scarce a mile from the 
shore, that were once the abode of the red Indian 
warriors, whose race is fast departing from the 
land of their fathers. 

The difficulties which attended the navigation 
of the channel were surmounted by dint of hard 
labour and perseverance : the operation of hauling 
off each vessel which grounded was prompily 
executed ; and every soul of this gallant fleet seem- 
ed animated with loyalty and enthusiasm, whilst 
performing the requisite duties of their stations. 

| After proceeding against a strong current during 
the whole day, it was found that the line-of-battle 
ships could not sail up any higher than the posi 
tion they had reached, in consequence of the shoal 
water; therefore the fleet anchored, and prepara- 
tions were immediately made for landing the 
British army, on the following morning, at the 
village of Benedict, about ten or twelve miles dis 
ant. 

Accordingly, early on the 19th of August, our 
gallant troops, under the command of one of Wel- 
lington’s bravest heroes, Major-General Ross, were 
rowed against the stream by our jolly tars, (under 
a broiling sun,) with a right good will, to Bene- 
dict, where, under the protection of a sloop-of-war, 
they landed in safety. As it was late in the after 
noon, they took up a position for the night, and 
had, therefore, some little opportunity of stretch- 
ing their limbs before they commenced marching 
on their daring enterprise, which at this time was 
a perfect secret to all the fleet. The charming 
little village of Benedict is one of the most seques- 
tered and lovely hamlets in existence ; it is situate 
on the left bank of the Patuxent (from the sea), 
about forty miles distant from the mouth of the 
river, (as near as I could guess,) and was selected 
for the landing-place, because a road proceeded 
from thence to Nottingham and Washington. 

The 20th of August proved to be a stirring day; 
for the army smanal on their march, whilst a 
numerous flotilla of boats, well armed, and formed 
in three divisions, under the command of Rear 
Admiral Cockburn, ascended the river in quest of 
Commodore Barney’s seventeen gun-boats, which 
were supposed to be at least thirty or forty miles 
distant; and, in consequence of this movement, it 
will at once be perceived that, as the route which 
the army pursued was parallel to the river, of 

, course their right flank was protected, and they could 
easily communicate with this powerful armament. 
Never, in the whole course of my life, have I 
since witnessed a more imposing spectacle than 
the numerous tenders, launches, barges, and cut- 
ters of the fleet presented, with their colours gaily 
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streaming, whilst the sun glistened on their vari-| their army, where it was confessed by every one 
ous fancy sails and the uniforms of the Royal Ma- | that they rendered good service in the battle which 
rines.* shortly followed their retreat. Captain Palmer, with 
In the meantime, as it was a matter of essential! his Aide-de-Camp, my youthful messmate, Arthur 
importance that, in case of meeting with any re- Wakefield, reached the Admiral (who had joined 
verse of fortune, our devoted little band should be the army) during the night preceding the battle of 
assured of being enabled to embark in safety, our| Bladensburg; and, in consequence of the rapid ad- 
ship, in conjunction with the Severn frigate, Cap- | vance of the army on the following day, were nearl 
tain Nourse, made sail up the Patuxent, until we | the only naval officers who, in conjunction with Ad. 
reached the village of Benedict; when, only hav- miral Cockburn and his First Lieutenant, Mr. Scott, 
ing just sufficient water to float, we came to an_ had the honour of sharing in one of the most daring 
anchor close to the shore; where the powerful battles in the records of history. 
broadsides of two frigates would, as a matter of | When the orders were given to charge the Ameri- 
course, have swept away any temporary fortifica- can army, my brave young messmate, A. Wakefield,* 
tions the enemy could have erected in this seques- informed me that it was a glorious, but heart-rending 
tered spot. scene, as the advance of the British army moved, in 
Immediately the two ships were anchored the | double-quick time, up the hill, in face of a destruc- 
boats were despatched up the river to join the tive fire, to observe many soldiers of the gallant 85th, 
Rear-Admiral, whom they reached at Nottingham; When following the heroic example of their leader, 
and on this occasion it really was delightful to wit- Colonel Thornton, who led the charge, actually drop 
ness the anxiety that pictured in each countenance, down dead, with the exhaustion and fatigue of mareh- 
lest any serious encounter should have taken place img, under the rays of a burning sun, to the field of 
during their absence from the scene of action. battle; whilst ever and anon the exhilarating voices 
When the sails were furled, and the necessary of the officers could be distinctly heard, cheering on 
preparations made to repel any possible attack from | the assault,—* Hurrah! gallant 85th! push forward, 
the heights above the village, all appeared still and | for the honour of Old England!” and nobly did all 
silent as the grave. It was exciting to witness the present do their duty in this short and decisive bat- 
British ensign flying on board two frigates so far| tle. This has ever been a sore subject with our 
advanced in an enemy's country—literally surrounded | Transatlantic brethren; so conscieus were they of 
by the vast wilderness of nature, where all appeared | the cowardice and ill-conduct of the troops and mi- 
majestic and sublime. | litia then assembled for the defence of their capital, 
On this oceasion, it was with considerable regret | that, in my youthful days, one of the greatest insults 
and mortification to myself that I was left behind at | Which could be offered to an American, was to ask, 
Benedict, to keep the ship, in company with our in a bantering tone, with a grave face, “If the gen- 
First Lieutenant; but as all opportunities of service | teman had ever been present at Bladensburg races.” 
were fairly granted in turn to our youngsters, with- | The sequel to this battle is well known; and few 
out any degree of favouritism on the subject, my ©@S¢s in modern warfare have given rise to more an- 
feelings, though depressed in some trifling measure, Ty discussion than has taken place regarding the 
were neither chilled nor hurt in consequence. But | conflagration of the public buildings at Washington. 
was somewhat consoled for my disappointment when It is, however, my firm opinion, they should regard 
my gallant young messmate, Michael ‘Turner, return- , the conduct pursued on this eventful occasion as fal- 
ed and imparted the intelligence, that all the honour | ling far short of that stern severity which the usages 
they had gained was the capture of some thousand | of military warfare dictated. Many leaders would 
hogsheads of tobacco and a few vessels that were have consigned their capital to a merciless and indis- 
searce seaworthy. He said, that when they first ¢riminate plunder, for the unwarrantable act of firing 
came in sight of the American flotilla of gun-boats, upon troops from the houses of a city that was totally 
the enthusiasm of the men was strained to the utmost indefensible, and in our possession. 
pitch; but, when they beheld the smoke rise from| _ If I cannot award the merit of bravery to the Ame- 
each in succession, a look of blank dismay pervaded | ricans on this occasion, yet it affords me much plea- 
the hardy tars; the aspirations of each acting “luff” | Sure in stating that the wounded, who were of ne- 
and passed + mid” sunk at once,—and all was disap- | cessity left on the field of Bladensburg, were by the 
pointment and despair. It is well known that six- Concurrent testimony of every one whom I chanced 
teen of Commodore Barney's vessels exploded, whilst | to see at this time, treated with the greatest kindness 
the seventeenth was captured. The Commodore had | and consideration. Indeed, upon all occasions 
the reputation, (and I believe most deservedly,) of | throughout this unhappy war,—between two nations 
being a brave old seamen; but it was the general | speaking the same language, and descended in great 
opinion throughout our fleet that, on the appearance | measure from one common stock of ancestors,—it 
of the British flotilla, he should have struck one blow | Was certainly creditable to the Americans that they 
for the honour of his flag: especially when it is con- exhibited much kindness to British prisoners whom 
sidered that each vessel mounted two heavy guns, the fortune of war placed in their power. 
with a crew of forty or fifty men. Instead of this, But to return to our frigates at Benedict; on board 
after firing their flotilla, they fled ashore and joined of which we imagined that we plainly saw the sky il- 
| luminated with a strong glare of fire during the whole 
* Afier the destruction of Commodore Barney's flo- | ~~ 
tilla the Marines landed and joined the army, as did| * Mr. Wakefield was honourably mentioned in Rear- 
also a portion of seamen with some guns; but, being in | Admiral Cockburn’s despatches, as well as Capt. Pal- 
the rear, they did not succeed in coming up time enough j mer. No officer in the Navy (of the same age) has seen 
for the battle of Bladensburg. more real service than this gallant gentleman. 
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night of the burning of Washington; and it was, I 
think, on the afternoon of the following day that we 
experienced a hurricane of the most tremendous de- 
scription: it drove both the Severn and our own ship 
on shore, close to the village, and lashed the smooth 
and placid waters of the Patuxent into one vast sheet 
of foam, which covered both our rigging and the 
decks with its spray. 

From the period that Nottingham and Pig Point 
had been captured, we were continually employed 
on board clearing the numerous launches and barges 
which arrived at all hours laden with vast hogsheads 
of tobacco: most of these boats had landed occa- 
sionally in their passage down to procure poultry 
and sheep (the quarters of which decorated their 
sterns) which served to ensure Jack a good bellyful, 
as some little recompense for his hard and toilsome 
labour under the rays of a scorching sun. Indeed, 
upon all occasions, the service in the Chesapeake 
was fatiguing and laborious in the extreme. After 
keeping the middle watch, instead of turning into 
sleep, I have been frequently ordered to get the decks 
washed; and afterwards despatched away, perhaps, 
nearly the whole day in the boats under a burning 
sun—the heat of which in summer was little inferior 
to that which I have subsequently experienced in the 
Gulf of Guinea; but the continued excitement and 
novelty compensated for every suffering. 

Whilst lying in our frigate off this beautiful little 
village, I frequently stole an hour from my duty to 
mail on shore among the extensive orchards which 
skirt the hanks of the river, and found the trees 
loaded with peaches, apricots, and apples; whilst 
stock of various descriptions (particularly swine) 


roamed at large through these interesting domains. 
Unless assured of our fowling-pieces (ship's mus- 
kets!) being in good condition, and that they cer- 
tainly would not miss fire when the trigger was 
drawn, it was rather a dangerous experiment to attack 
a huge monster of a hog, who, instead of scampering 
away with terror, would rear his bristles and whet 


his tusks in defiance. If our men wanted tobacco, 
a boat was sent ashore to get as much from the racks 
of a neighbouring store as she would contain; then, 
on coming alongside, the boatswain or his mate 
would pipe * All hands on deck for tobacco, ahoy !”’ 
when the men went down and helped themselves 
freely to what they wanted, and the rest was flung 
overboard. When will Jack ever see such times 
again! 

The slightly wounded and the artillery were em- 
barked at Nottingham; whilst our gallant little army 
and marines arrived near Benedict on the 29th, and, 
on the following day, were received in the boats of 
the fleet, amidst the loud and hearty cheers of the 
jolly tars, that were justly proud of the glorious vic- 
tory achieved by their brethren in arms; who, I re- 
gretted to perceive, appeared much worn and fatigued 
with their late exertions. Indeed, I believe several 
of the old campaigners confessed, that, in an equal 
space of time, they had never encountered such se- 
vere fatigue as on this occasion. 

After remaining in the Patuxent about a week, we 
weighed with the fleet, and proceeded under all sail 
into the Chesapeake; after which, we ascended the 
Potomac, and were joined by three bomb-ships, and 
the Erebus rocket-ship, from which we learned, that 
the squadron under Capt. J. A. Gordon had destroy- 
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‘ed Fort Washington, captured the city of Alexandria, 
and had taken possession of twenty-one sail of mer- 
chant vessels, which the seamen were loading with 
flour and merchandise. It was the general opinion 
throughout the fleet that greater zeal and devotion 
were never displayed. The sh*ps were warped 
through the mud for several miles. whilst the men 
fought and worked, during the whole period, without 
searce having a night’s rest. We also learned that 
the gallant Charles Napier had distinguished himself 
as one of the smartest seamen in the Service (for the 
account of such deeds travel quickly). His ship, the 
Euryalus, had lost her three topmasts, with the head 
of her foremast and bowsprit, in a furious white 
squall, or tornado; yet, in the incredibly short space 
of twelve hours, she was again rigged and fit for ser- 
vice! Such actions as these ought never to fade in 
the British Navy, but their memory should be trea- 
sured in the breast of every young officer, who has 
the slightest hope of rising to fame or distinction. 

When thus reinforced by the rocket-ship and bomb 
vessels, the fleet, following the motions of the Ad- 
miral, once more reached the Chesapeake, and, with 
a fine breeze, steered, under all sail, in the direction 
of Baltimore. As we ascended the bay, alarm guns 
were fired in all directions; thus testifying the ter- 
ror which the inhabitants of the surrounding ~ountry 
felt at the approach of the British arms. 

Whilst thus standing to our place of destination, 
we had received the greater portion of the 44th Regi- 
ment—one part of whom were seated on our booms 
amidships, and the rest towing in our boats astern. 
As we passed the picturesque town of Annapolis, 
(which is situate on the left side of the bay from the 
sea), we could plainly perceive the inhabitants flying 
in all directions. This was a mournful picture of the 
times, and should never be forgotten by America, 
when some ruthless politician or party would again 
wish to plunge their country into war. 

On the 11th of September, we discerned North 
Point, which forms the starboard or right bank of the 
Patapsco river from the sea. The approach by land 
to Baltimore from this position is through a woody 
peninsula, that varies in width from a few hundred 
yards to two or three miles; and the length of which 
may be estimated to be four or five leagues. One 
side of this narrow neck of land is washed by the 
Back River, whilst the other forms the shore of the 
Patapsco, and leads directly to the harbour of Balti- 

/more. We anchored, with the frigates and small 
craft, in the evening, about two miles from this point; 
and, at daylight on the following morning, the 12th 
September, the troops were landed at this spot with- 
out opposition, together with the marines and seamen 
of the fleet who had been trained to the use of small 
arms. The latter, forming a naval brigade, upwards 
of 500 strong, was placed under the command of 
Capt. Edward Crofton, whose ship, the Leopard, of 
50 guns, had been lately wrecked in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, off the island of Anticosti. Rear Admiral 
Cockburn accompanied the military chief as usual. 

| ‘Thus parting from our gallant comrades, we pro- 
ceeded, without delay, under all sail, in company 
with the frigates, sloops, and bombs, &c., to take up 
a position where we might be enabled to attack the 
sea defences of Baltimore. Leaving the line-of-bat- 
tle ships, which, on account of their size, could not 
proceed any further than North Point, our frigates 
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member the scene. Our boats were ahead sounding ; 
I was in our launch, with the stream and kedge an-| 
chors, and cables coiled away in her ready to heave 
the ship off if necessary ; and, willing to do all in 
my power, we measured off a line of spun-yarn, 
marked with three, four, and five fathoms, attached 
it to a marline-spike, and commenced the sailors’ fa- 
vourite chant as well as the rest—“ And a—half— | 
three! By the mark—three !” Notwithstanding all | 
these precautions, we frequently grounded on the nu- 
merous shoals which abound in this channel; when 
I was constantly at work with laying out our stream 
and kedge anchors, to warp us off from the difficulty | 
we encountered, until I was literally covered with | 
mud from head to foot in the process. As there were | 
only two or three pilots distributed through the fleet, | 
and their knowledge of the navigation being confined | 
to vessels of a smaller draught, most of our ships | 
were guided in the passage solely by the lead. As 
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sailed through the mud for miles. Well do I re-| my’s shot. This was a sufficient warning for us to 


| shift our berth, and proceed on board our frigate. It 


was rather remarkable, whilst the firing continued, 
that, although we could perceive the enemy’s shot 
graze the sea for a considerable distance outside the 
position occupied by our frigates, yet the Americans 
never once directed their fire upon us; perhaps, being 
conscious of their weakness, they were unwilling to 
provoke an attack that might bring on a general en- 
gagement. 

All this night the bombardment continued with un- 
abated vigour; the hissing rockets and the fiery shells 
glittered in the air, threatening destruction as they 
fell: whilst, to add solemnity to this scene of devas- 
tation, the rain fell in torrents—the thunder broke in 
mighty peals after each successive flash of lightning, 
that for a moment illuminated the surrounding dark. 
ness. 

This was the period, fast approaching midnight, 
selected for the boats of the squadron to make a di- 


we proceeded up the river, doubtless the Americans | version in favour of our army,* by feigning an attack 
were struck with panic and amazement, for although | on the fortifications which probably might flank their 
they built frigates at this port, yet they always sailed position. Musket flashes and continuous cheers along 
down the river, flying light, as far as Annapolis, | the flotilla added excitement and interest to a scene 


where, I was informed, they completed for sea, by 
taking in their guns, provisions, and water. 

Early on the morning of the 13th, our squadron of 
five frigates, having three Admiral’s flags hoisted, 
anchored in a line of battle, about one mile and three- | 
quarters distant from the heavy batteries which de- | 
tended the entrance of the port, or Baltimore harbour. 
Three bombs and a rocket-ship also took up their po- | 
sition at a similar distance, and immediately com- 
meneed a heavy fire of shells and rockets upon the 
forts—several of which, we could perceive, fell far 
within the harbour. Such was the terror caused by 
the approach of the British Navy, and the panic 
caused by the recollection of Bladensburg and the | 
capture of Washington, that a complete chain of ves- 
sels were sunk across the entrance of the port ; which 
presented a cheering and animating spectacle at this 
period to our jolly tars—for the harbour was pretty 
full of merchant-vessels, together with their beautiful 
new frigate, the Java, supported by a numerous flo- 
tilla of gun-vessels 

At this stage of our proceedings, I am confident 
that all on board the advanced ships had little doubt 
that the British ensign would soon proudly wave in 
triumph over the embattled fortress, whose embra- 
sures presented a formidable line of artillery, chiefly, 
I believe, composed of long French 36-pounders.— 
All was excitement and impatience for the signal to 
weigh and stand in to engage the batteries. About 
two o’clock in the afternoon, I was in the launch with 
our first lieutenant, for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the harbour; when we had proceeded about three 
hundred yards ahead of our frigate, the fortifications 
opened a steady and deliberate fire, with their long, 
heavy guns, at the bomb-vessels, who, perceiving the 
enemy’s shot passed over them, shifted their position 
about half a mile further out; and at this distance— 
two miles and a quarter, at least—we could perceive 
both the shells and rockets alight within the range 
of the harbour. 

During this cannonade, there was a large, flat gun- 
boat close to our launch, directed hither for a similar | 


| already imposing ; but, for the reasons that I will en- 
deavour to explain hereafter, no decisive blow was 
struck; the boats returned on board, and, as the 
morning dawned, the storm had passed away, and 
the heavens once more assumed the aspect of serenity 
and peace—whilst the twinkling stars shone bright 
and clear, and the tranquillity of the night was broken 
only by the firing of the bombs, as they still con- 
tinued, with unremitting assiduity, to hurl their de- 
structive missiles on the foe. It is almost needless 
to add, that our men continued at their quarters du- 
ring the whole of this night, and that the ships were 
all clear and ready for action, but their services were 
not required. 

In the morning, we learned, with heartfelt regret, 
that the noble-minded and gallant officer who com- 
manded the army, had received a mortal wound, on 
the day he landed, whilst in advance of the troops. 
His gallant spirit, I heard, bore the sufferings of his 
frame without a sigh, and he died on the field, be- 
queathing his beloved wife and infant family as a 
legacy to his king and country. The popular voice 
is seldom mistaken in estimating the personal merits 
of a commander; and upon this occasion I can vouch 
that the lamented Major-General Robert Ross was re- 
garded by all ranks as a chivalrous hero, whose hu- 
manity and bravery were equally conspicuous, and 
that his memory will never die in the regiments he 
had so often led to victory. 

The command of the army now devolved upon 
Colonel Brooke of the 44th; and the military events 
which followed the death of the General, are well 
known to have ended in a sharp and decisive battle 
in the narrowest part of the peninsula, about five 
miles from Baltimore, where, after sustaining a con- 
test for fifteen or twenty minutes, the American army, 
protected by a park of artillery and a line of palisades 
that extended across their front, fled, to the number 
of 6000, into the woods in their rear. Some two or 
three hundred prisoners of respectability were cap- 





* A party were landed, and Sir Alexander Cochrane 


purpose, when a black man, who was standing up in succeeded in establishing a communication with Colonei 
the centre, was cut clean in half by one of the ene- | Brooke, probably about ten o'clock at night. 
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tured, some of whom were afterwards received into 
our ship, and became messmates of mine in the mid- 
shipmen’s berth. 

Simultaneously with the squadron's having anchor- 
ed in line, and commenced the bombardment of the 
port, it appears Colonel Brooke had taken up a posi- 
tion to the eastward of Baltimore, that was fortified 
by a chain of redoubts and breastwork ; and, in com- 
munication with the naval commander-in-chief, Sir 
Alexander Cochrane reconnoitred the defences of the 
city, which was surrounded by a continued series of 
hills, pretty strongly fortified, and supposed to be de- 
fended by 15,000 or 20,000 troops ou militia. After 
mature deliberation, these officers resolved, in con- 
sideration of the supposed impracticability of enter- 
ing the harbour, to abandon all thoughts of storming 
the fortifications of Baltimore. 

Thus, after bombarding the forts and harbour of 
Baltimore for twenty-four hours, the squadron of fri- 
gates weighed, without firing a shot, upon the fore- 
noon of the 14th, and were immediately followed by 
the bombs and sloops-of-war. In truth, it was a gall- 
ing spectacle for British seamen to behold. And, as 
the last vessel spread her canvas to the wind, the 
Americans hoisted a most superb and splendid ensign 
on their battery, and fired at the same time a gun of 
defiance. 

Now, at that period, as a youngster of fifteen, in 
common with older heads than my own, I confess, I 
thought that, with the display of ordinary judgment, 
sa napae and decision, upon the occasion, the 

atteries which defended the entrance of the port 
might have been graced with the colours of Old 
England ;* and the numerous merchant-vessels and 
shipping within the harbour have been our lawful 
prizes. 


and liberal opinion. 

It is easy for officers and men, divested of respon- 
sibility, to arraign the conduct of their superiors, 
whilst in command of a perilous and arduous expe- 
dition; and, when the squadron retreated from Bal- 
timore, sullen discontent was displayed, and malevo- 
lent aspersions cast upon our veteran chief, by men, 
even, who stood high in the service. But I thank 
Heaven sincerely, that I have lived sufficiently long 


in the world to confess the weakness of my youth- | 


ful opinions. 

It has been well stated, with an air of truth, that 
the governor was on the point of capitulation, if the 
attack had been persevered in a few hours longer; 
but such assertions cannot weigh for an instant 
against the mature and deliberate opinions of such 
skilful veteran officers as were present at Baltimore, 
and who are justly tenacious of the fame and glory 
of their country. 

I cannot help remarking an unaccountable blun- 
der committed by most writers, in stating that the 
naval forces could not approach within from three to 
six miles of the fortifications which defended the 
city; thus plausibly urging this circumstance as an 
excuse for the army not following up the success 


*The peninsula where the troops landed, was by 
nature very strong, and it was also to be expected that 
part of Baltimore nearest to the sea would be strongly 
defended. In all probability, success would have crowned 
the enterprise had the army ascended the Patapsco, and 
landed above the city, where it was quite open. 


But experience, and many years’ reflection | 
upon the subject, have taught me to form a more just | 
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|they had already gained. The truth is, I believe, 
pretty well known that our frigates could have ap- 

roached within a cable’s length of these batteries, 
if required, allowing the wind was fair; but how 
they were to retreat, in case of a reverse, with a foul 
wind, in shoal water, is quite another thing. But 
the gallantry of the army needed no such extenuat- 
ing circumstances, for the sole responsibility of the 
expedition up the Chesapeake was doubtless placed 
by the Ministers on Sir Alexander Cochrane. And 
for the honour of the blue-jackets concerned in the 
attack upon Baltimore, it should always be borne in 
mind that Colonel Brooke fully concurred in the ex- 
pediency of not making any attempt upon the strong 
redoubts of the enemy. 

I shall close this subject by remarking that so 
little are the inferior officers and men of joint expedi- 
tions acquainted with the views of their commanders, 
that it was fully expected on board our ship, on the 
afternoon and night of the 13th September, when in 
line before the batteries, that we only waited the sig- 
nal from the army to commence the attack. So, 
without these little testimonies in after life, it may 
be pereeived that a slur might unintentionally be 
east upon either service by the most right-minded 
man in existence. ‘Thus, then, to return to my sub- 
ject with a clean breast, as they say in Scotland, I 
will proceed to state, that it was with the batteries 
bidding us defiance—the weather scowling with a 
thick drizzling rain upon our proceedings—whilst our 
hearts and spirits were depressed in the extreme— 
that we retired down the Patapsco River, with far 
different sensations from those we experienced on 
entering it; and as we passed near the scene of ac- 
tion, took on board our ship several of our gallant 
army who had fallen, severely wounded, on the 12th 
instant. Cots were immediately slung, and the 
| whole half-deck—which is the most comfortable 
| situation in a man-of-war—was appropriated to their 

accommodation; where, I need not say, these brave 

|men were attended with the most unremitting kind- 
{ness and attention by our Surgeon, Mr. Boyter. 
| And thus—such are the vicissitudes of service— 
from being prepared for strife and action, a few fleet- 
ing hours transformed our gallant little frigate into a 
hospital for our wounded countrymen. 

I am sure it grieved my heart to hear the piteous 
groans of our patients as they lay suffering torture 
before the musket-balls could be extracted; for at 
this period I was doing duty as mate of the main- 
deck, and, in consequence, was constantly on the 
spot: when, I confess, from that moment, I formed 
/a more considerate opinion of the capacity which a 

musket possessed to wound and disable the human 
frame. ‘To the uninitiated, how small the orifice 
appears of that wound, which causes such excruciat- 
ing pain and burning thirst! How pale and restless 
is the sufferer’s eye! how wan and blanched his 
cheek! how attenuated and feeble is that strong and 
sinewy form, which so lately moved in the gallant 
pride of military array! And how sickly and op- 
pressive is the atmosphere which surrounds his 
couch!— mortification creeps on with sure but 
stealthy pace, and the gallant warrior sinks to eter- 
nal rest; whilst his fellows carouse, in health and 
spirit, o’er their flowing bowls, to the splendour and 
triumph of the victorious battle-field. Such is the 
| glory of arms and strife, and, alas; too frequently 
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the fate of him who, whilst living, was grudged the | great annoyance to the Americans, and particularly 
pittance bestowed on him by our penurious legis-| to our prisoners on board, that the poor, wretched 
lators. | slaves, with their wives and families, should embark 
After having the mournful duty imposed upon us >in their frail canoes—leaving their masters in the 
of consigning the mortal remains of two or three of lurch—and claim protection and freedom at the same 
these gallant spirits to the bosom of the deep, and moment by placing themselves under the dominion 
witnessing the awful execution of two seamen, who of the British flag. I cannot say with confidence 
were hung at the yard-arm of one of our fleet, for) whether, in all cases, they bettered their condition 
deserting to the enemy, we received on board a por-| by escaping from slavery; but in all climes, and to 
tion of the prisoners who were captured at Balti-| all complexions, the sacred voice of liberty must 
more, most of whom were respectable citizens serv- | ever sound grateful to the slave. Many of the latter 
ing in the militia of their country. | were allowed to volunteer for the West India 
wo of these gentlemen, I remember well even at Rangers; and I believe a few companies were 
this distant period—Mr. Wills, a stationer, who, ona trained and stationed at two islands (named Kent 
subsequent occasion, generously proffered his services and Tangier) we had fortified in the Chesapeake, 
to one of our young officers when captured; and the where upon various occasions of service, they proved 
other, named Bailey, said to have been ex-mayor of good soldiers; whilst the remainder, with the women 
Baltimore, was a most worthy but eccentric charac- and their families, were conveyed to Halifax, and 
ter. Iam afraid he led a sad life among us thought- subsequently located by the British government at 
less reefers in the midshipmen’s berth; for, on Sierra Leone, and other places. 
account of their respectability, the Captain very 1 think I do not exaggerate in stating that, whilst 
kindly compassionated their situation, and ordered the Hebrus was in the Chesapeake at different pe- 
them to mess with the young gentlemen. When- riods, I have beheld more than one hundred of these 
ever a little mirth or fun was required, one of the unfortunate beings upon our decks, huddled together 
most grave and sedate among the young mids need in one mass of wretchedness and misery. I am sure 
only start the topic of politics, when our worthy old my blood curdles even now, at this distant period, 
messmate, the ex-mayor, would raise his crest upon’ when I reflect upon the mournful picture they exhi- 
the instant, pouring forth an uninterrupted stream of | bited, as parties of six or eight ascended the ship’s 
eloquence in the cause of liberty and equality, until side, stepping from the frail canoe which they some- 
the idea of his being a prisoner vanished from his | times paddled in the night a distance of several 
mind. Thus, free and independent, he would vio-| miles, whilst the gunnel of their little bark sunk 
lently declaim against the aggressions of Britain, nearly to the surface of the water with the burden it 
and declare that America was the only free country contained. 
in the world, until brought up by some rogue of a| Thank God, Britain has nobly done her duty in 
youngster, who would damp his zeal in the cause of | the cause of slavery, and must trust to the sustain- 
liberty by casting the stubborn fact of domestic | ing hand of Providence for the result!—whilst, to 
slavery in his teeth. This generally clinched the | the United States of America, it will ever prove the 
argument; and onr mortified but amiable antagonist | source of weakness and disunion, and may ultimately 
was fain to make his escape, amid roars of laughter | prove their ruin. 
from his young tormentors. For it was a source of | 





STANZAS. Or did some warrior of imperial Rome 
Fix here, perchance, his proud pretorian tower? 
WRITTEN ON THE ANCIENT MOUND AT CASTLE HOUSE, | Whence, o’er the vanquish’d Briton’s island-home, 


BARNSTABLE. His legion-worshipp'd eagle’s eye might lour, 
And listen while the waves’ prophetic roar 
BY R. NEWTON LEE, ESQ. Of Albion’s triumphs spoke, when Rome should be 
no more. 


[In the grounds of Castle House, Barnstable, 1s an . 
ancient mound, perhaps of Druidical origin, and subse- | Or blazed the Saxon’s beacon on thy brow? 
quently devoted to the ey purposes of a fort or bea- Or Dane’s or Norman chiefs in linked mail ? 
con by the Romans, Danes, &c. It overlooks the river | Though past thy warlike honours, lovelier now 
towards Barnstable Bay ; and, though reduced in height Thy summit then of old-—the peaceful sail 
in modern times, is still of considerable eminence. The N y tour in the & > dista bri : 
sides are planted with trees and shrubs, through which a | SOW @!4@netng In the sunny Gistance, rings 
winding path conducts to the summit, whence there is a No host of barbarous foes, or fierce Norwegian kings. 


nobl » fi s -hous ‘ted there. 
NR a tosh — All changed thy rugged features; o’er thy side 





Mysterious relic of some olden time, Now winds the sloping path, through shrubs and 
Whence art thou? Did the Druid’s hoary band flowers, 
Uprear thee? and, in this our northern clime, Smiling to see their lovely mistress glide, 
In emulation of some eastern land, Where thrush and blackbird haunt her favourite 
Bid thus thine earth-born summits proudly rise ; bowers ; 
From whence, at midnight hour, they read the fateful | Who hail, with grateful notes of varied song, 
Skies? The kind protectress of their tuneful throng. 


THE WATERLOO ALBUMS. 


| 
From the Britannia 


THE WATERLOO ALBUMS. 


Every body has been to Waterloo, and, therefore, 
every body knows that, for very many years, visiters 
to that celebrated field have been in the habit of in- 
scribing their names, &c., in certain alba, kept for 
the purpose at the well-known farm-house of La Belle 
filiancee. Amongst the various comments crowded 
into these books—of which the subjoined are genu- 
ine extracts*—there are none more amusing, or pos- 
sessing greater interest to English readers, especially 
at the present moment, than the attempts of the 
French visiters to the field to solace their wounded 
amour propre, by attributing Napoleon’s defeat to any 
thing and every thing rather than the real cause.— 
Losers, however, have a prescriptive right to be 
* grumblers ;"’ and, as regards the glorious occasion 
referred to, we can abundantly afford to concede them 
that privilege, with the most unaffected good humour. 
French opinions, in undress, are rarities in their way, 
and in our present extracts we willingly give them | 
the prominent place they would seem to claim, ac- 
companied by translations. 

These alba are perfectly unique, and as records of | 
the opinions of a multitude of persons, from every 
part of the globe, on an event of immeasurable im- 
portance to the whole civilised world, they possess 
an interest of no ordinary character, and, albeit many 
of our present extracts are rather of a ludicrous cast, 
they cannot fail to prove highly acceptable to our | 
readers. 

The first on our list is a curious sort of composi- | 
tion, apparently the production of a French officer; | 


And with butter and bread, ‘La plus belle Al- 
liance,” 
Have at em, my boys, and bid hunger defiance.” 
Upon which it is very gravely observed, “+a sub- 
ject never too stale for Britons !” 


“Joseph Brassine, guide du champ de battaille. 


This annonce of Monsieur Brassine’s calling is in 
a great degree neutralised by the next royageur’s cha- 
racter of him :— 
“* Hypocrite de premiere force.” 


That the honest tailor who thought the Falls of 
Niagara “a famous place to sponge a coat,” is not 
“alone” in the world, is evineed by 


«Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, (Moulsey, England,) Mrs. 
and Miss Goodman, all dreadfully dusty with walk- 
ing over the plains of Waterloo!” 

Hark to the complaining of “ A Yorkshireman,” 
consigned by his wayward fancy, or evil stars, to a 
night’s not “dry lodgings,’’ at La Belle Alliance. 


«Samuel Stead, of Leeds, in Yorkshire, England, 
visited the plains of Waterloo, on the 17th of June, 
1827, and slept in this house, in a bed, the sheets 
of which was quite damp, and has got a severe cold 
from it. This is intended as a caution to other York- 


had 


shiremen ! 
An “Old Soldier” hereupon says :— 


“On the night of the 17th of June, 1815, (when 
rain descended in torrents,) some thousands of brave 
fellows slept in‘damp sheets’ on this same field, 
and were struck with he ‘cold’ that knows no warn- 


” 


but if the gentleman clearly understood what he | ing, ere the setting of the next day’s sun; but, truth 
would be at himself, he certainly has been peculiarly to say, and happily for England’s glory, there were 
infelicitous in conveying his meaning to mere every-| none of the ‘Samuel Stead’ sort amongst them.— 
day readers, who are simple enough to prefer sense | OLp So.pier.” 

to sound :— 

** Ernest de L***, blessé le 16 Juin, 1815, a l’age 
de 19 ans, emportant les épaulettes de lieutenant de 
cavalerie, est venu dans ces champs de douleur pleu- | ‘Errata pour l’inscription de la ferme de la Belle 
rer ses compagnons d’armes. Son ame est émue Alliance: —apré les mots, ‘S’embrasserent mutu- 
l’aspect de ces lieux; mais, hélas! le Dieu des com- | ellement vainqueurs,’ lisez:—‘et tout étonnés de 
bats nous /aissera peut-étre avec nos regrets, et nous | !’étre.’ 
permettra plus de nous mesurer avec les laches qui} * En vain les Rois et leur esclaves regardent com- 
eurent dix contre un.” me éternelle l’alliance jurée a Waterloo. L’autel 

“Ernest de L***, wounded on the 16th-June, | qu’ils ont elevé dans le champ de douleur repose sur 
1815, at the age of 19 years obtaining the epaulettes | le sang du peuple, quie en soutient la base incer- 
of a lieutenant of cavalry, came to those fields of | taine. Enfans dénaturés, brulerions-nous un encens 
sorrow to weep for his companions in arms. His | patricide sur la cendre de nos peres morts sans ven- 
soul is saddened at the view; but, alas! the God of | geance !"’ 
combats will /eave us our regrets, and will permit us| “Errata for the inscription* on the farm of La 
again to measure swords with the cowards who had | Belle Alliance: — After the words ‘mutually em- 
ten against one.” | braced as conquerors,’ read, ‘and quite astonished to 
| find themselves such.’ 


We return to our Frenchman. The following is 


in no very amiable spirit :— 


There is but one comment upon this; it is brief, 
and by no means so obscure as the text—* A Lik.” 

It has become trite as a proverb, that Englishmen | nal the alliance sworn at Waterloo. The altar they 

ean do nothing of any importance without an appeal | have raised on the field of grief is based on the blood 

to the “creature comforts,” and here is further proof of the people, who sustain its uncertain foundation. 

of it:— Shall we, Fike unnatural children, light a parricidal 
“To assist you in swallowing a story so stale, a re . 

You may sip up a pitcher of Waterloo ale, & pa bes mp angen ripen Lore bh ee 

= | house, and is to the effect that the Duke of Wellington 

* The original Atza may be seen at the office of and Marshal Blucher met there after the battle, and 
“Tae Brrrayyi.” | mutually embraced as victors. 


“In vain Kings and their slaves consider as eter- 
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invense on the ashes of our fathers, who died un- 
avenged !” 
The next is in better taste :— 
« L’airain résonne au loin; au signal de la guerre, 
Ils ont formé leur bataillons ; 
Mais la victore en pleurs méconnait leur banniére, 
Et leur corps jouchent les sillons! 
Les echos de ces champs, nagueéres si paisible, 
Du laboureur oisif oubliant le chanson, 
Rediront a jamais cette grande lecon, 
Frangais soyez unis, yous serez invincibles ! 
“«M.” 
(Literally.) 
“At the tolling of the distant bell, the signal of 
battle, their battalions were formed. But victory in 


tears turned from their banner, and their bodies cum- | 


ber the plain. The echoes of those fields, once so 
peaceful, forgetting the labourer’s listless song, will 
ever repeat this important lesson, *‘ Frenchmen, be 
united, and ye will be invincible!” 

Again :— 

“Tout Francais ne peut voir sans repandre des 
leurs le champ de Waterloo, le tombeau de la gloire 
rangaise. “FE, Leseac.” 

“Ce 14 Juin, 1825. 

“ No Frenchman can view, without shedding tears, 

the field of Waterloo, the tomb of French glory.” 


To the above is appended the following cutting 
sarcasm. The date, it will be observed, is subse- 
quent to the Duke of Angouléme’s campaign in 
Spain :— 

“Comment! Comme s’il n’y avait plus de gloire 
pour les Frangais! N’ont-ils pas conquis l’Espagne, 
il y a peu de tems, et remplaces une bonne constitu- 
tion par la plus terrible anarchie ! !” 

“What! as though there were no more glory for 
Frenchmen! Did they not conquer Spain a short 
time since, and, for a good constitution, substitute 


The 


the most frightful anarchy ! 
Then comes an English poetical effusion :— 


“ Dear Waterloo! thy field is bright ;— 
*T was not this day ten years gone by, 
When in the thick and swelling fight 
Was heard the shout of victory! 
On thy dark plain then many sighed, 
And loudly rang the victor’s ery, 
And Britain, for the brave that died, 
Now sheds the tear of sympathy! 
“June 18, 1825.” “D. T. M.” 
Comments :— 


“Don’t again attempt verses, but stick to your 
trade of tailor, you murdering wretch.” 


(In another hand.) 
‘Two of a trade, &c.” 
Another trait of wounded pride :— 


“En entrant dans cette maison, qui se vante pom- | 
peusement de la recontre de deux étrangers, je forme 
des veux pour voir arriver ]’époque ou ma patrie, fiére | 
delle méme, repoussera les souvenirs de trahison.”” | 

“A. J. Orts.” 


“On entering this house, which pompously boasts 
the meeting of two foreigners, I hope to see the time | 
arive when my country, proud of herself. will repel | 
the recollection of betrayal.” 
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Encore :— 

** Consolez-vous, veuves, orphelins, et posterité.— 
| La foree, de concert avec la trahison, achéte la vic- 
| toire, et ne l’obtient pas. Voyez dans l’avenir! 

“J. V.E.S.” 

** Be consoled, widows, orphans, and posterity ! 
Foree, combined with treason, purchased the victory 
—not obtained it. Look to the future !”’ 

The next is from a Belgian :— 

“Je rend homage a la valeur des Francais, dont 
je ne saurais assez plaindre le malheureux sort. 

“Hyp. VanpersTRAETEN, de Bruxelles.” 

*T render homage to the valour of the French 

whose unfortunate fate I cannot sufficiently lament.’ 


(M. Vanderstraeten was editor of a Brussels /ibe- 
ral paper, called Le Belge, dmi du Roi et de la Pat- 
rie!) 

Beneath is written in English :— 

“Dutchman, fear not! The English will soon 
suffer for their impudence !” 

Our next is meant to be classical :— 

** Nomen non addidero ne cui natus 
Sim quesierit quid huie cum heroibus.” 

‘*T should answer that the love of heroes, and the 
love of our own countrymen in particular, who fell 
at the glorious battle of Waterloo, is sufficient excuse 
for any Englishman or woman to come here, if it be 
within their power possibly.”’ 

A fair lady says :— 

‘* Elizabeth Campbell inscribes her name with re- 
grets for the brave of all nations who fell here.” 

Upon which, a “ gallant” observes :— 


** By Jupiter! the only sensible sympathy in the 
book ar 


We have then :— 
**A young Englishman, born in the county which 


| gave birth to Shakspeare, visited the field of Water- 


loo. He was neither distinguished for his birth, his 
talents, nor his riches, yet he had one just ground for 
pride—ne was aN Enoiisuman! L’Angletérre a fait 
tout pour les hommes; il ne faut pas compter sur la 
réconnaissance. Les hommes sont ingrats. One 

rayer he dared to offer to the God of battles—* May 
England always fulfil her duty as on the day of Wa- 
terloo!’”” 

Encore des Frangais :— 


** Avec regret je passe sur le champ de lauriers si 
mal aequis par les allies, attendu qu’il fallait dix pour 
combattre un seul Frangais. 

* Marrove, Lieut.-Col.” 

“With regret I pass over the field of laurels so 
undeservedly acquired by the allies, ten of whom 
were necessary to fight every single Frenchman.” 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Winston Barron. 

The French fought like eagles intent on their prey, 

The British, like lions, too proud to give way.” 

And lo! a charming specimen of Yankee feeling : 

“ Henry C. Carey and wife, Miss Carey, and Miss 


| A. Leslie, of Philadelphia, U.S. of America, visited 


the field of Waterloo, August 22, 1825, and expe- 
rienced feelings of unmixed regret for the unfortu- 
nate result of the day.” 
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Asa note to this we find:— 
the raseally Americans.” 
* Four Republican Rebels.” 

Mr. Carey is, we believe, the principal of the house 
of “Carey and Lea,” the extensive booksellers and 
publishers of Philadelphia. 

Our next Frenchman considerably reduces the odds 
his predecessors allege to have existed in the nume- 
rical strength of the contending armies :-— 

“C’est a tort que les Anglais se glorifient tant 
d’une victoire qu’ile ne doivent qu’ a la trahison et 
au hasard, et a deux contre un.” 

“The English are wrong in glorifying themselves 
so much on a victory which they only owe to treason, 
to chance, and to two against one.”” 

The following lines from Sir Walter Scott's Wa- 
terloo, are not inappropriately quoted by “a voya- 
geur” — 

“Yes! Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 
And Blenheim’s name be new ; 
But still in story and in song, 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont, 
And field of Waterloo.” 


To this some facetious wag has added :— 


“On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain, 
Was many a British hero slain; 
But none by sabre, or by shot, 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott. 
Ah! few like Walter met their blow, 
From cruel Constable and Co., 
Or wounded laid them down to whine, 
The prey of wicked Ballantyne.” 

It is gratifying to find that German visiters to the 
field, know how to appreciate the noble struggle 
which England so long, and often single-handed, 
maintained against the colossal power of Napo.eon, 
and his willing and unwilling allies. The following 
is well expressed :-— 

** Aveustus Krantz, from Silesia, and Frepraicx 
Kueinccenoerrer, from Bavaria, passed three days 
in examining the field of Waterloo. Wonderful and 
heroic Albion! When all Europe beside succumbed 
to the despot’s sway, thou didst stand boldly forth 
and champion the cause of universal liberty! When 
treedom fled before the conqueror’s legions, in thy 
sea-girt isle—the citadel of Europe—she found a se- 
cure refuge, and thence breathed fresh life and hope 
into the sinking hearts of vanquished nations! What 
would now have been the fate of the fairest portion 
of the globe had not England gallantly stood in the 
breach when the contest appeared hopeless? Old 
England and Germany for ever! Europe be grate- 
ful!” 

A countryman and disciple of Mr. Hume, looking, 
doubtless, at the “sum tottle of the whole,” ob- 
serves :— 

* That is all very well, Mynheer; but just take a 
peep into our empty treasury, and look over sundry 


o 





“big books” kept in the Bank of England, contain- | 


ing divers records of borrowed cash, the principal of 
which it would puzzle the whole world to liquidate, 
and you will admit that our ‘ whistle’ has cost us 
somewhat dear. Whata pity that ‘ grateful Europe’ 


does not undertake to pay the interest of the monies . 
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| of which such a large portion was lavishly scattered 


amongst the ‘ nations !” 
“Sanpy Butt.” 


To the above is appended a couplet, intended, of 
course, to mean something, but a /eet/e mysterious :— 


“ Though ‘eaten bread is soon forgotten,’ 
Pray take it out in printed cotton! 
** MANCHESTER.” 


THE DEATH DEALER. 


Ir is now upwards of two years since we were 
apprised of the existence of the most tremendous im- 
plement of war that ever was invented. Prudence 
induced us to be silent on a subject of such vast im- 
portance, until the publicity afforded to its astounding 
destructive power, by a recent exhibition, seemed to 
render it our duty to call the attention of our readers 
not only to its surprising effects, but to the unaccount- 
able, not to call it criminal, neglect of the Govern- 
ment in declining to test the wine of the discovery, 
and leaving it to become the property of any one of 
those countries which in these times of hollow and 
nearly worn-out peace are or seem to be our friends, but 
who may, within a very short period, prove to be our 
enemies, excited even to the disturbance of tranquil- 
lity by the consciousness of possessing so irresist- 
ible a means of conquest as this discovery or inven- 
tion ensures. 

It is just a fortnight since, that the deciding expe- 
riment was made in the grounds of a gentlemen 
named Boyd, in Essex—to which spot Sir Rober! 
Peel, Sir George Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lor 
Ingestrie, Sir y hac» Burdett, and several naval and 
military friends of the inventor proceeded—friends, 
through whose instrumentality, publie attention has 
at last been attracted to the subject. 

Upon a piece of water at Mr. Boyd’s, was moored 
a boat, twenty-three feet in length and seven in 
breadth, weighing of itself two tons and a half—in 
point of fact, a man-of-war’s launch, upon whic! 
five tons and a half of solid timber had been fastened, 
or built, with a namber of bolts, and by eight-i: 
spike nails which pierced every layer of wood ; in- 
stead, therefore, of the six-inch planking of the sides 
of a man-of-war, these were four feet and a ha!f thic’:. 

Now it seems, that upon a former experiment, it 
had been insinuated that combustibles had been con- 
cealed in the body of the vessel to be acted upon (an 
assertion which we know to be false); wherefor 
upon this last occasion, to which we now refer, 4 
minute inspection was made by three distinguished 
officers, in order to set at rest all calumnious whis- 
perings, the inventor himself not even approaching 
the vessel. 

At a given signal the silent, noiseless, but irresis- 
tible power was hurled at the fated object; a triple 
sulphur-coloured gleam preceded the explosion, 
which was far from loud, and the effect was instan- 
taneously the most awful imaginable. The water 
of the lake upon which the launch was moored, which 
is seventy-five yards broad, was foreed out, on all 
sides, to the extent of fifty yards, and to the height 
of not less than ten feet, resembling in appearance 
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THE DEATH DEALER. 


acurled and agitated bluish white smoke, while inthe |! and minute—his report favourable in the highest 
centre a dense mass of water rose to the height of at degree—but the Admiralty—a learned body—refused 
least fifty yards vertically. to listen to the proposition. 

Above this huge convulsion were cast up large} The officer remonstrated, but he was shuffled off. 
spars of six and eight feet long, the fragments being | Lord Melbourne, however, could not spare time to 
scattered over the adjacent grounds precisely in the | think any thing more about it, but the case was re- 
direction predicted by the inventor. |ferred to the Ordnance department. This did not 

The effect, we are told, was most surprising to the | better the matter, for the philosophers of the Admi- 
naval and military officers present, who, accustomed | ralty had anticipated the invention, and the inventor 
as they are to the effects of great explosions, stood | was treated in a manner which was not to be ex- 
amazed at what they saw. They anticipateda severe | pected from such a quarter, and he was offered the 
“infliction” upon the vessel; but when they saw it | opportunity of giving a public exhibition of its effects 
shivered to atoms, without the slightest trace of the | at Woolwich—the secresy of its effects being an 


mighty power which had rent it to pieces, and with- 
out a particle of smoke in the air, the operation seem- 
ed preternatural. 

We here simply state the facts. What will be 
the deductions of our readers when we tell them, that 
although several European nations (to say no more) 
are candidates for the purchase of the secret of the 
inventor, our Whig-Radical Government have pro- 
nounced him mad, and refused to listen to his propo- 
sitions. The inventor of this formidable “ arm” has, 
we are told, expended thirty years of his life, and as 
many thousand pounds, in discovering and bringing 
to the certainty of perfection, a power which sur- 
passes every thing that has been invented, and sur- 
passes all that the first chemists of the present day 
believed to be possible. The present Ministers were 
told this by the professors to whom they applied for 
information, and are moreover told, that not a mo- 
ment should be lost in securing the “ power” for the 
service of this country. 

Now, let us see what they did, and how they 
.cted upon this representation! : 

In the year 1830-1, the inventor was presented to 
his late Majesty, King William IV., by Sir Herbert 
Taylor. e King was so stricken by the vast 
importance of the invention, that he commanded Sir 
Richard Keates to make experiments upon it, and, 
after two years’ constant examination, that gallant 
officer reported to the Sovereign, the entire efficacy 
and complete practicability of the invention ; and in 
order to settle the question of its suecess, Sir Tho- 


mas Hardy—Nelson’s own Captain—was joined | 


with Sir Richard in the investigation. 

At that period Don Pedro undertook his expedition 
to Portugal, and, by permission of his Majesty King 
William the Fourth, the inventor was allowed to join 
it, taking with him some of the shells of the irresist- 


ible power of which we are now speaking, but upon | 


a stipulation made by our King that they should only 
be used at sea. As the fleet of Don Miguel the King 
of Portugal kept in the Tagus, no opportunity occur- 
red for using them, and the inventor returned to Eng- 
land under a contract with Pedro, to fit out his novel 
mode of warfare. His return, however, was prohi- 
bited by our sovereign, and he sustained a consi:«r- 
able pecuniary loss. 

Three years the inventor “—— on the subject to 
Lord Melbourne—who listened, smirked, rubbed his 
hands, and tried, by dint of his agreeable “ way of 
talking,” to get the secret for nothing. His Lord- 


ship eventually went so far as to sanction the a 

pointment of a veteran Lieutenant who had fought 

in the victory of Trafalgar, and was knownas experi- 

enced in gunnery, to examine and report upon the 

invention; he did so—his examination was careful 
June, 1841.—Mvseum. 37 


object of the greatest importance. 

In this way the inventor was “ pooh-poohed” down 
—new efforts were made by members of the Conser- 
vative party to induce the Government merely to give 
the thing a trial, but all in vain, until after receiving 
evidence of the effects of the last and recent opera- 

| tions, these active patriots and preservers of the 
| country congregate about them scientific persons, in 
| order to ascertain whether that, which has actually 
| been done, is really possible. 
| The philosophical wisdom of the Admiralty ob- 
| jected to the evidence in favour of the projectile, 
| because all the witnesses in its favour are dead— 
| His Majesty King William IV., Sir Richard Keate, 
| and Sir Thomas Hardy—W hose fault is that? They 
| were all alive at the time the invention was offered 
| to the Whig Government; is it the fault of the in- 
| ventor that he is shuffled off until, in the ordinary 
course of nature, those who had afforded the most 
| satisfactory evidence of the merits of his invention, 
| are taken from this world? 
| But although the Illustrious Personage and the 
| distinguished officers are no more, let us just ask, 
| where are the reports which were made by the two 
'latter upon the merits of the inventor‘—Lord Mel- 
bourne laws nothing about them—+hat is quite. na- 
tural—who ought to know? This we know, that 
they will be brought forward and placed before the 
country, and then perhaps the philosophers of the 
Admiralty will look more foolish than usual—which 
is saying a great deal. 
| We should like to know what government, or what 
| sort of government it must be, that dares to swamp 
‘and destroy reports made by order of the Sovereign, 
on matters concerning the national property and the 
| national interests. 

Humanity, we are told, sickens at wholesale de- 
struction. So it has sickened at, and employed gun- 
|powder for centuries—but wars have become less 
_ bloody since its invention. It is said, too, that the 

secret is not safe in our possession—will it be safer 
to have it used against us? Who can deprive the 
inventar of his power? Will alienating him and 
that power keep us in security? Certainly not. 
| And if, as in is alleged, its adoption, besides its of- 
| fensive effects upon an enemy, W ill save the country 
two millions per annum—which it is affirmed it will 
—nobody can object to its adoption except those who 
jcontrive to benefit by the larger expenditure. The 
negligence and shuffling—not to speak of ruade- 
/ness and coarseness of manner in some of the govern- 
ment departments—reflect most glaringly upon the 
‘mingled negligence and flippancy of the heads and 
underlings of Mr. O’Connell’s Ministry.—John Bull, 
Sp. or Mae. 63 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


Part XVII. 


Were you, oh unhappy Lady Cecilia! in entering 
into this ill-omened union, to be more pitied or de- 
spised? "T'was most deliberately done; in fact, we 
have already had laid before us ample means of de- 
termining the question—but ’tis a delicate and pain- 
ful one, and had perhaps be better left alone. 

They spent about a fortnight at Poppleton Hall, 
and then went on to Yatton; and if the reader be at 
all curious to know how Mr. anp Lapy Cecizia 
‘Trrmouse commenced their matrimonial career, I am 
able, in some measure, to gratify him, by the sight 
of a letter addressed by the Lady Cecilia, some time 
afterwards, to one of her confidential friends. 


** Varron, 28th April, 18— 

* You may well ask, my dear Blanche, what has 
become of me—and why I have not performed my 
promise. I have not written, only because I had not 
courage to do so. 
most miserable woman in the world—and am I not 
to be pitied? For I have become such purely to 
please papa—but as I am fortunately left alone this 
evening, (no novelty by the way,) Mr. Titmouse 
being gone to some of his haunts at Grilston, or 
thereabouts, I am resolved to write you a long letter. 
Whenever he is away, I feel as if I were rid of a 
mischievous and odious animal—an ape, or an ourang- 
outang, or something of that kind. Why did he not 
always appear to me the same as he does now that I 
am so dreadfully committed to him? Surely he is 
the most vulgar horrid wretch the world ever saw; 
and I feel it will be quite impossible for me to live 
with him without going mad, for you never heard of 
such tricks and habits as his; indeed he fries, I do 
believe, to make himself as disgusting to me as he 
can. He is the most ignorant fellow in the world, 
and is always drinking and smoking, both in-doors 
and out of doors—in every room of the house, and 
night and day. To say nothing of his personal im- 
pertinences to myself, and his gross gaucheries in the 
presence of every one one goes to see, or who comes 
to see us—fancy the creature carrying a nasty pocket- 
comb every where, and combing out his abominable 
hair in the carriage when we go out todinner. I 
have even seen him doing it in the drawing-room be- 
fore the chimney and pier-glasses! What will you 
think of the vile creature when you hear what hap- 
pened only four days after our most unfortunate wed- 
ding! He comes up to my dressing-room, and bursts 
open the door while I was dressing, and ‘ Ah, Cice- 
ly, Cicely,’ (that is the odious way he pronounces 
my name,) says he, holding up to me—gracious 
Heavens! the little morocco collar of my poor dear 


little Fidelio, all stained with blood, so that I was | 


very nearly fainting outright—* what do you think? 
We've unmuzzled and let loose Fiend,’ (that’s a mon- 
strous mastiff of papa’s chained up in the court-yard, 
and dreadfully savage,) ‘and we set him, quite in 


fun, at your little Blenheim Fid.; and curse me if he | 


didn’t snap his head off in a moment, and crush him 
to pieces, and this is all that’s left of him!’ 
beast never once thought of Titmouse! I fainted, 
and recollect nothing more till Annette was sitting 


by my bed-side. ‘Talking of her, by the way, the! to the barony! 


Indeed, my dear friend, I am the | 





ance, (for she’s quite a treasure ;) and when I asked 
her why, she blushed a good deal, and. said it was 
very unpleasant to be used so by Mr. Titmouse.— 
*What do you mean?’ said I. *Oh, my lady,’ said 
she, ‘he’s always winking at me, or chucking me 
under the chin; and once he tried to kiss me—and 
more than that, my lady, I’m not the only one he 
does the same to.’ The odious, abominable devil ! 
(one can’t help writing strongly,) my rivals are my 
own servants! We have several times gone out to 
dinner, since-we have been here, to some of papa’s 
friends, (for the creature knows no one of himself) 
—and he has more than once got quite tipsy, and lain 
snoring or hiceupping; and once—faugh! And as 
for the company he keeps, it is all of a piece. Fancy 
me entertaining a Unitarian parson, an auctioneer, and 
a little fat apothecary, with their dowdy wives! He 
says it is to keep up his political influence, (which is 
all stuff;) the real truth is, he is so despised, no 
decent presentable person will come near Yatton. | 
often see the servants almost bursting with laughter, 
while waiting at dinner! His breath and all his 
clothes are full of the filthy odour of tobacco; and 
Annette is often obliged to deluge my shawls and pe- 
lisses, &c., with eau-de-cologne, before and after my 
going any where with him, lest they also should smell 
of tobacco-smoke. He is quite hated by all the te- 
nants; he is the most insolent and unkind landlord, 
and is going to ‘screw them all up a little higher’ 
(he says) in their rents. He will soon not have a re- 
spectable tenant on the estate. And he is sucha 
little liar, that not the least reliance can be placed on 
any thing he says. The other day he began telling 
me how beautiful Miss Aubrey was, and that it was 
no fault of hers that she was not now Mrs. Titmouse, 
and that he has a good many letters from her! which 
I cannot believe; but I wish he had married—how- 
ever, it is now too late. Then he goes on in such a 
rude, odious way before Dr. Tatham, (a very nice 
little old clergyman—the vicar of Yatton,) that | 
have no doubt he will give up visiting us. Mr. Tit- 
mouse has no more sense of religion than a cat or a 
dog; and I understand has left a great many of his 
election bills unpaid: and positively the diamond 
spray he gave me, turns out to be only te!! What 
do you think he is about to-night? Why, you must 
know there is a little school-room, between the park 
gate and the vicarage, which Dr. Tatham says Mr. 
Aubrey built for his sister (by the way, you cannot 
— how beloved they are here by every body) 
to educate little girls in; and Titmouse, to spite Dr. 


Tatham, and to promote his own political interests, 
he says, has given it toa Mr. Murkyflint, (or some 
such name,) a Unitarian parson, who always abuses 
the Church horridly. Wel!, they are giving Mr. Tit- 
mouse a sort of public dinner at Grilston to-day, part- 


ly to celebrate this affair of the chapel. He is going 
to run up a long shooting gallery—and, in short, wil! 
ruin this sweet old place, (for such it is at present.) 
1 have reason to believe that he has introduced a sad 
set into the village; in short, he will ruin every 
thing about him before long. I dare say, dearest B., 
you will be heartily sick of reading all this, and yet 


The | it is only a hundredth part of my sufferings. Good 


Heavens! where were my wits when I ever thought 
of uniting myself to such a fellow? Fancy him heir 
« hope I shall outlive him: in fact, 


other day she gave me warning, to my infinite annoy- | I am not (between ourselves) quite in despair on that 
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head, for I should think—[the words first written by 
her —_—— was plainly * *]—his constitution 
cannot stand such continual drinking. However, fate 
brought us together, and we must all resign ourselves 
to fate. My papa knows nothing of all this horritl 
work as yet—at least from me; but I soon shall tell 
him that Mr. Titmouse and I cannot possibly go on 
together much longer: I shall die if we do. Of 
course, I sha’n’t degrade myself by getting my letter 
franked by Mr. Titmouse, so I direct under cover to 
the Marquis.—By the way, another piece of gross 
impertinence of Mr. 'Titmouse—when I came down 
one morning to breakfast, I found that the little brute 
had positively opened all my letters!! And he says 
it is all one between us now, and he has a right to 
doit! SoT have now got a letter-bag of my own, 
which is always delivered in my dressing-room. He 
's everlastingly talking about the women he might 
have married ! But T must conclude—alas! he is 
come home! I hear his voice : he is evidently tipsy, 
and abusing some one in the hall. What is to be- 
come of your wretched “Cecmiat 

“Tue Lapy Biancne pe Buren.” 

A dull and phlegmatie disposition, like that of 
Lady Cecilia, must have been roused and stung, in- 
deed, before she could have attained to such strength 
and bitterness of expression as are displayed in the 
above communication. Though it shadows forth, 
with painful distinctness, several of the more disad- 
vantageous features ot Mr. Titmouse’s character and 
conduct, there were far darker ones, with which its 
miserable writer had not then become acquainted. I 
shall but hastily allude to one of them, viz. that he 
was at that moment keeping a mistress in town, and 
commencing the seduction of a farmer’s daughter in 
the neighbourhood of Yatton! Execrable litttle mis- 
creant!—why should I defile my paper by further 
specifying his gross misdeeds, or dwelling upon their 
sickening effects on the mind and feelings of the weak 
woman who could sutier herself to be betrayed into 
such a union? Whatever may be the accidental and 
ultimate advantages, in respect of fortune or social 
station, expected to be realized by a woman in form- 
ing a union with one who would be otherwise regard- 
ed with indifference, or dislike, or disgust, she may 
rely upon it that she is committing an act of delibe- 
rate wickedness, which will be attended, probably, for 
the rest of her life, with consequences of unutterable 
and inevitable misery, which even the obtaining of 
her proposed objects will not compensate, but only 
enhance. Itis equally a principle of our law, and of 
common sense, that people must be understood to 
have contemplated the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of their own acts, even if hastily—but by so 
much the more, if deliberately done. 
fore, they come to experience those consequences, 
let them not complain. A marriage of this description 
is, so to speak, utter dislocation and destruction to 


the delicate and beautiful fabric of a woman’s cha- | 


racter. It perverts, it deflects the noblest tendencies 
of her lovely nature; it utterly degrades and corrupts 


her; she sinks irretrievably into an inferior being: | 


instead of her native simplicity and purity, are to be 
seen thenceforth only heartlessness and hypocrisy. 
Her affections and passions, denied their legitimate 
objects and outlets, according to their original weak- 
ness or strength of development, either disappear 


yhen, there- | 


jand wither—and she is no longer woman—or impel 
| her headlong into coarse sensuality, perhaps, at length, 
open criminality ; and then she is expelled indignant- 
ly and for ever from the community of her sex. It is 
not the mere ring, and the orange blossom, that con- 
| Stitute the difference between virtur—and vice. 

Had Lady Cecilia been a woman of acute percep- 
| tions or lively sensibilities, she must have fled from 
her sufferings—she must have gone mad, or commit- 
ted suicide. As it was, dull as was her tempera- 
/ment, when the more odious points of Titmouse’s 
character and habits were forced upon her notice by 
the close and constant contiguity of daily intercourse, 
the reflection that such must be the case for the re- 
mainder of their lives, became even hourly more in- 
tolerable, and roused into existence feelings of active 
| hatred and disgust; she became hourly more alive to 
|the real horrors of her position. The slender stay 
she had sought for in the reflection that she had in- 
curred all by a dutiful submission to her father’s 
wishes, quickly gave way: she knew that it was 
| false! As for Titmouse, he had never cared one 
| straw about any thing beyond becoming the husband 
of the future Baroness of Drelincourt, not merely on 
account of the dignity and splendour conferred upon 
him by such an alliance with the last remaining 
member of the elder branch of his ancient family, but 
| also because of the grave and repeated assurances of 
Mr. Gammon that it was in some mysterious way 
essential to the tenure of his own position. Had 
she, instead of being cold and inanimate, haughty 
even to repulsion in her manner, and of person lean 
and uninviting,—been of fascinating manners, affec- 
tionate disposition, of brilliant accomplishments, and 
of ripe loveliness of person, it would, I am_persua- 
‘ded, have made little or no difference to Mr. Tit- 
mouse, since such a woman would, as it were, stand 
always surrounded by the invisible but impassable 
barrier of refinement—for ever forbidding communion 
and sympathy. As for Lady Cecilia, Titmouse could 
scarcely avoid perceiving how she despised him, and 
avoided his company on every possible occasion. No 
person, from merely seeing them, could have dream- 
ed of their being husband and wife. He made no 
secret at all (at least in his own peculiar visiting cir- 
cles) of his wishes that the Earl’s increasing age 
and infirmities might quicken, and Lady Cecilia's 
apparently delicate health decline apace—and thus 
accelerate the accession of Mr. Titmouse to the ba- 
rony of Drelincourt and the fortune attached to it. 
| Ha, ha!’ would exclaim his choice boon com- 
_panions, “won't it be comical, Tit, to see you take 
your seat in the Upper House ?” 
| **Pon my soul, jolly, ah, ha!—Demmee, I'll show 
| the old stagers a funny trick or two!” 

“ Capital !—ah, ha, ha!—Do the donkey? eh?— 

You'd make the Chancellor’s wig jump off!’ 
| “Ha, ha, ha!—I’ll tickle °em, or my name isn’t 
Tittlebat Titmouse !’’"—By all which was meant, that 
he purposed introducing into the House of Lords 
that peculiar mode of debating which had earned him 
such quick distinction in the House of Commons! 

After they had spent about a month at Yatton, his 
urgent parliamentary duties required Mr. Titmouse 
to tear himself from that lovely seclusion—that 
|“ bower of bliss’—and resume his arduous post in 
| the House. Though Lady Cecilia would have vastly 
| preferred being left behind at Yatton, decency seemed 
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to require that the bride and bridegroom should make 
their reappearance in the world jointly, and she was 
therefore compelled to accompany him to town; and 
they were very soon duly established in his new resi- 
dence in Park Lane. It was spacious and elegant— 
indeed it was furnished with great splendour, inas- 
much as carte blanche had been given to a fashionable 
upholsterer. In a moment they were both in the 
great whirling world of fashion. Lord Dreddlington 
gave a series of dinner parties on their account, as 
did several of their distinguished kinsfolk and friends ; 
and in due time their hospitalities were returned by 
Mr. Titmouse. His first dinner party went off with 
great eclat, no fewer than four peers of the realm, 
with their ladies, being among his guests. Mr. ‘Tit- 
mouse led down to dinner the gigantic Duchess of 
Tantallan, blazing in diamonds, being preceded by 
his Grace the Duke and the Lady Cecilia—all of 
which was duly announced, the ensuing morning, in 
the obseqnious columns of the Aurora. For some 
time Mr. Titmouse occupied his novel and dazzling 
position with becoming decorum and self-denial; but, 
as he became familiar with it, his old tastes revived 
—and Lady Cecilia and her friends were gratified, 
while in the drawing-room after dinner, by catching 
occasional sounds of Mr. Titmouse’s celebrated imi- 
tations of animals, which, once or twice, when con- 
siderably elevated, he insisted upon giving on his 
re-entering the drawing-room ! Indeed, he spared 
no pains to acquire the power of pleasing society by 
the display of rare accomplishments; for which pur- 
he took lessons every other day in the art dia- 
holic—i.¢., in conjuring, in which he soon becam: 
an expert proficient, and could play marvellous tricks 
upon cards and with dice, eat pocket-handkerchiefs, 
cause wine-glasses visibly to sink through solid 
tables, and perform sundry other astounding feats. 
Nor was he long in collecting round him guests, who 
not only tolerated, but professed infinite delight in, 
such entertainments—* fit audience, nor few’’—con- 
sisting principally of those adventurous gentlemen 
who have entered Parliament in a devout reliance on 
Providence to find them dinners. “T'was only in 
such society as this that Titmouse could feel the 
least sense of enjoyment, and from which Lady Ce- 
cilia altogether absented herself, often without deign- 
ing the slightest reason, excuse, or apology. In 


pose 


fact, the intemperate habits and irregular hours of | 


Titmouse soon rendered it necessary that he and the 
Lady Cecilia should occupy separate sleeping apart- 
ments; for either his club, the House, or his other 
engagements, kept him out till a very late—or rather 
early—hour every morning. 

It was about half-past eleven o'clock one day to- 
wards the latter end of June, that Mr. Titmouse, 
having finished breakfast, (which was surely very 
early, since he had not got to bed till four o’clock 
that morning,) a meal to which he invariably sat 
down alone, often not catching a glimpse of Lady 
Cecilia, exeept on a chance encounter in the hall, or 
on the stairs, or when they were forced to go out to 
dinner together—had entered his library to enjoy un- 
disturbed the luxury of his hookah. The library 
was a large and handsome room, all the sides of 
which were occupied by very curious antique carved 
oak bookcases, which had belonged to the former 
tasteful occupant of the house, and from whom they 
had been purchased by ‘Titmouse, who then be- 
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thought himself of procuring a library to fill them. 
For this purpose, it luckily occurred to him, on see- 
ing an advertisement of a library for sale by auction 
one day, that it would be a good speculation to be 
before-hand with the expected audience, and purchase 
it in a lump, by private contract. He did so—and 
at a remarkably low price; giving directions that 
they should forthwith be carried to a bookbinder, 
named by the obsequious auctioneer—with orders to 
bind them all in elegant but as varied bindings as 
possible. Certainly the works were of a somewhat 
miscellaneous character ;—old directories ; poems by 
young ladies, and gentlemen; ready reckoners; Dod- 
dridge’s Expositor; Hints on etiquette; two hun- 
dred Minerva press novels; triplicate editions of 
some forty books on cookery; the art of war; cha- 
rades; books of travels; bibles, dictionaries; prayer- 
books, plays, adventures of noted highwaymen; the 
classics; moral essays; and Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law. If these respectable works had had the least 
sense of the distinction that had been so unexpect- 
edly bestowed upon them, they ought not to have 
rmured at never afterwards receiving the slightest 
personal attention from their spirited and gifted pro- 
prietor. The room was lit by a large bow-window, 
which, being partially open, admitted the pleasant 
breeze which was stirring without, while the strong 
light was mitigated by the half-drawn blinds, and 
the ample chintz window-draperies. On the mantel- 
piece stood one or two small alabaster statues and 
vases, and a very splendid and elaborately ornamen- 
ted French timepiece. The only unpleasantness per- 
ceptible, was the sort of disagreeable odour preva- 
lent in rooms which, as in the present instance, ar 
devoted to smoking. To this room had been also 
transferred many of the articles which I have describ- 
ed as having been visible in his rooms at the Alba- 
ny. Over the mantel-piece was placed the picture 
of the boxers—that of Titmouse, being similarly 
situated in the dining-room. Mr. Titmouse was in 
a full crimson dressing-gown, with yellow slippers; 
his shirt-collar was open and thrown down over his 
shoulders—leaving exposed to view a quantity of 
sand-coloured hair under his throat. In fact he look- 
ed the image of a gentleman (of one sort) at his ea 


| He lay on the sofa with his hookah in his left hand ; 


near him was the table, on which stood the Morning 
Grow/, and some eight or ten letters, only one or two 
of which had as yet been opened. He had just 
leaned back his head, and with an air of tranquil en- 
joyment very slowly expelled a mouthful of smoke, 
when a servant submissively entered, and announced 
the arrival of a visiter-—Mr. Gammon. 

“How dy’e do, Gammon!—early, eh?” com- 
menced Titmouse, without stirring, and with infinit: 
composure and nonchalence. Mr. Gammon mac: 
the usual reply, and presently sat down in the chair 
placed for him by the servant, nearly opposite to Mr. 
Titmouse—who, had he been accustomed to obser- 
vation, or capable of it, might have detected som 
thing very unusual in the flushed face, the anxious 
and resiless eye, and the forced manner of his visiter. 

* Likely to be devilish hot day—*pon my soul !""— 
exclaimed Titmouse, after emptying his mouth—add- 
ing, in a tolerably conceited manner—“ By the way 
—here’s a letter from Snap—just opened it!—Dem 
him, asks me for a place under government ;—Ah— 
a—what’s he fit for?” 
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“For what he és, and nothing else,” replied Gam-| twice in a couple of centuries—if so often! You 
mon, quietly glancing his eye sarcastically over poor | cannot imagine the feelings of delight with which J 


Snap’s letter, which Titmouse handed to him, though 


regard all this—this brilliant result of my long la- 


marked * strictly confidential,”—-Gammon being un-| bours, and untiring devotion to your service.”"—He 


doubtedly the very last man upon earth whom Snap 


would have wished to know of his application. 

“Were you at the House last night?’ They sat 
very late! Lord Bulfinch made, I think, a very pow- 
erful speech—” 


“ Yes—devilish good—rather long though!” re-| that I have established my c 


plied Titmouse, languidly. 

He had by this time turned himself towards Mr. 
Gammon ;—his right arm end leg hanging carelessly 
over the side of the sofa. 

“ Lady Cecilia is well, I hope?” 

“Can’t say—not seen her this week,” drawled 
Titmouse. *“T'll ring and ask, if you wish,” he 
added, with an affected smile. 

* Ah, my dear Titmouse,” quoth Gammon blandly, 
and with a smile of delicious flattery, “I hope you 
don’t give her ladyship just cause for jealousy 2— 
Eh? You must not avail yourself of your—your 
acknowledged power over the sex—ahem !” 

Mr. Titmouse, half closing his eyes, silently ex- 
pelled a mouthful of smoke, while an ineffable smile 
stole over his features. 

“You must not neglect her ladyship, Titmouse,’ 
quoth Gammon, gently shaking his head, and with 
an anxiously deferential air. 

“Pon my life, I don’t neglect her!—Public life, 
you know,” replied Titmouse, slowly, with his eyes 
closed, and speaking with the air of one suffering 
from ennu?. Here a pause of some moments ensued. 

“Can we have about half an hour to ourselves, 
uninterruptedly ?”’ at length inquired Mr. Gammon. 

“ A—a—why—my singing-master is coming here 
a little after twelve,” quoth Titmouse, turning him- 
self round so as to be able to look at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Oh, probably less than that period will suffice, 
if we shall not be interrapted—may I ring the bell, 
and will you give orders to that effect? With this 
Gammon rung the bell; and on the servants appear- 
ing— 

“T say, sir—do you hear, demme?” said Tit- 
mouse, “not at home—til] this gentleman’s gone.” 
The man bowed, and withdrew; and on his closing 
the door, Gammon softly stepped after him and 
bolted it; by which time Titmouse, somewhat star- 
tled, withdrew his hookah from his mouth, and gazed 
rather anxiously at Gammon, about whose appear- 
ance he then, for the first time, fancied he saw some- 
thing unreasonable. 

** Ah, how !—how monstrous funny !”" he exclaim- 
ed, and began to smoke rather more energetically 
than before, with his eye fixed on the grave counte- 
nance of Mr. Gammon. 

“My dear Titmouse,” commenced his visiter, 
drawing his chair near to Titmouse, and speaking in 
an earnest and kindly manner, “ does it never asto- 
nish you, when you reflect on the stroke of fortune 
which has elevated you to your present point of 
splendour and distinction ?” 

“ Most amazing !—uncommon !” replied Titmouse, 
apprehensively. 

“Tt ts!—marvellous! unprecedented! you are the 
envy of hundreds upon hundreds of thousands! such 
an affair as yours does not happen above once or 


: 


paused. 
| “Oh, ’pon my life, yes; it’s all very true,” re- 
| plied Titmouse, with a little trepidation, replenishing 
| the bowl of his hookah with tobacco. 
“May I continue to hope, my dear Titmouse, 
ad to be considered, in 
| Some measure, as the sole architect of your extraor- 
| dinary fortunes—your earliest,—your most constant 
| friend ?”’ 
| You see, as I’ve often said, Mr. Gammon,—I’m 
most uncommon obliged to you for all favours—so 
help me ' and no mistake,””— with a counte- 
| nance of increasing seriousness; and he rose from 
| his recumbent posture, and sat with his face turned 
full towards Mr. Gammon, who resumed— 

“As I am not in the habit, my dear Titmouse, 
of beating about the bush, let me express a hope that 
you consider the services I rendered you not unwor- 
thy of requital.”— 

“Oh yes—to be sure—certainly,”—quoth Tit- 

mouse, slightly changing colour—“‘any thing, by 
| Jove, that’s in my power—but, it is most particular 
unfortunate that—ahem!—so deuced hard up just 
now—but—ah, ‘pon my soul, Ill speak to Lord 
Bulfinch, or some of those people, and get you some- 
thing—though I shan’t do any thing of the kind for 
Snap—jiem him! You've no idea how devilish 
thick Lord Bulfinch and I are—he shakes hands with 
me when we meet in the lobby—he does, ‘pon my 
life.” 

**T am very much obliged, my dear Titmouse, for 
your kind offer—but I have a /it//e political influence 
myself, when I think fit to exert it,” replied Gam- 
mon, gravely. 

‘Well, then,” interrupted Titmouse eagerly— 
‘as for money—if that’s what—by jingo! butif you 
don’t know how precious hard up one is just now—"” 

“ My dear sir, the subject on which we are now 
engaged is one of inexpressible interest and import- 
ance, in my opinion, to each of us; and let us dis- 
cuss itcalmly. [am prepared to make a communi- 
cation to you immediately, which you will never 
forget to the day of your death. Are you prepared 
to receive it?” 

“Oh yes !—never so wide awake in my life! oh 
Lord! fire away”’—replied Titmouse; and taking 
the tip of his hookah from his lips, and holding it in 

his left fingers, he leaned forward, staring open- 
mouthed at Gammon. 

* Well, my dear Titmouse, then I will proceed. 
I will not enjoin you to secrecy ;—and that not mere- 
ly because I have full confidence in your honour,— 
but because you cannot disclose it to any mortal 
man, but at the peril of immediate and utter ruin.” 

“*Pon my soul, most amazing! Demme, Mr. 
Gammon, you frighten me out of my senses !”? said 
Titmouse, turning paler and paler, as his recollection 
became more and more distinct of certain mysterious 
hints of Mr. Gammon's, many months before, at 
Yatton, as to his power over Titmouse. 

“ Consider fora moment. You are now a member 
of Parliament; the unquestioned owner of a fine 
estate; the husband of a lady of very high rank— 
the last direct representative of one of the proudest 
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and most ancient of the noble families of Great Bri- | 
tain; you yourself are next but one in succession to 
almost the oldest barony in the kingdom : in fact, in 
ali human probability you are the next Lorp Dretin- 
court; and all this through me.” He paused. 

* Well,—excuse me, Mr. Gammon—but I hear ;— 
though—ahem! you're (meaning no offence) I can’t 
for the life and soul of me tell what the devil it is 
you're driving at”—said Titmouse, twisting his fin- 
ger into his hair, and gazing at Gammon with intense 
anxiety. For some moments Mr. Gammon remained 
looking very solemnly and in silence at Titmouse ; 
and then proceeded. 

“Yet you are really no more entitled to be what 
you seem—what you are thought—or to possess what 
you at present possess—than—the little wretch that 
last swept your chimneys here !”” 

The hookah dropped out of Titmouse’s hand upon 
the floor, and he made no effort to pick it up, but sat 
staring at Gammon, white as his shirt, and in blank 
dismay. 

“I perceive that you are agitated, Mr. Titmouse,” 
said Gammon kindly. 

‘* By Jove—I should think so!” replied Titmouse, 
faintly ; but he tried to assume an incredulous smile 
—in vain, however ; and to such a pitch had his agi- 
tation reached, that he rose, opened a cabinet near 
him, and taking out frem it a brandy-flask and a wine 
glass, poured it out full, and drank it off. “ You 
a’n’t joking, Mr. Gammon, eh ” Again he attempt- 
ed a sickly smile. 

“God forbid, Mr. Titmouse!” 

* Well—but—why a’n’t | entitled to it all? Hasn’t 
the law given it to me?” 

** No one on earth knows the who and the why of 
this matter but myself; and, if you choose, no one 
ever shall; nay, | will take care, if you come this 
morning to my terms, to deprive even myself of all 
means of proving what I can now prove, at any mo- 
ment I choose.”"— 

* Lord!” ejaculated Titmouse, wiping his fore- 
head—his agitation visibly increasing. ** What's to 
be the figure !”” he faltered, presently, and looked as 
if he dreaded to hear the answer. 

“If you mean, what are my ferms—I will at once 
tell you :—they are terms on which I shall peremp- 
torily insist; they have been long fixed in my own 
mind; [ am quite inflexible: so help me Heaven, I 
will not vary them a hair’s breadth! I require, first, 
To sit in Parliament for Yatton, at the next election; 
and afterwards alternately with yourself; and se- 
condly, That you immediately grant me an annuity 
for my 
your 
Titmouse sprang from the sofa, dashing his fist on 
the table, and uttering a frightful imprecation. He 


” 


stood for a moment, and then threw himself despe- | 


rately at full length on the sofa, muttering the same 
execration that had first issued from his lips. Gam- 
mon moved not a muscle, but fixed a steadfast eye 
on Titmouse: the two might have been compared 
to the affrighted rabbit, and the deadly boa-con- 
strictor. 

“It’s all a swindle!—a d——d swindle at 
length he exclaimed, starting up into a sitting pos- 
ture, and almost grinning defiance at Gammon. 
** You're a swindler?” he exclaimed vehemently. 

* Possibly—but you are a BasTarp,”—replied 


hal 
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Gammon, calmly. Titmouse looked the picture of 
horror, and trembled in every limb. 

“It’s a lie!—It’s all a lie!” he gasped. 

“Sir, you are a bastard” — repeated Gamm 
extending his fore-finger in a solemn manner towers 
Titmouse. * Wretched miscreant—do you presuny 
to tell me I lie? You base-born cur !”—a lightning 
glance shot from his eye; but he restrained himself, 
Titmouse sat at length as if petrified, while Gam- 
mon in a low and solemn tone proceeded—* You thy 
owner of Yatton? You the next Lord Drelincourt? 
No more than the helper in your stables! On, 
breath of mine blights you for ever—as an impostor 
—a mere audacious swindler—to be spit upon! to 
be kicked out of society—perhaps to be transported 
for life. Gracious Heavens! what will the Ear! o! 
Dreddlington say when he hears that his sole daugh- 
ter and heiress is married toa It will kill Aim, or 
he will kill you.” 

“Two can play at that,” whispered Titmouse, 
faintly-—indeed almost inarticulately. There was 
nearly a moment’s pause. 

** No—but #s it all true ’—honour !” enquired Tit- 
mouse, in a very subdued voice. 

** As God is my witness !*’ replied Gammon. 

“Well,” exclaimed Titmouse, after a prodigious 
sigh, *“*then, at any rate, you’re in for it with me; 
you said just now you'd done it all.—Ah, ha! I re- 
collect, Mr. Gammon !—I should no more hav 
thought of it age —tes than—what d’ye say to 
that, Mr. Gammon ?” 

* Alas, sir! it will not avail you,” replied Gam- 
mon, with a fearful smile; “for I never made th: 
dreadful discovery of your illegitimacy till it was to 
late—till at least two months after I had put you 
— I believed the true heir) into possession of 

fatton.” 

* Ah—I don’t know—buat—why didn’t you tel! 
Lord Dreddlington? Why did you let me marry 
Lady Cicely? By Jove, but it’s you he'll kill,” 
quoth Titmouse eagerly. 

*“ Yes!—Alas! I ought to have done so,” replied 
Mr. Gammon, with a profound sigh—adding, ab- 
stractedly, “It may not be too late to make his lord- 
ship some amends. I may save his “tle from degr- 
dation. Lord Drelincourt” 

“Oh, lud !? ejaculated Titmouse, involuntarily, 
and almost unconsciously, staring stupidly at Gam- 
mon, who continued with a renewed sigh—* Yes, | 
ought to have told his lordship—but I own—I was 
led away by feelings of pity—of affection for you— 
and is this the return?” He spoke this with a look 
and in a tone of sorrowful reproach. 

** Well, you shouldn’t have come down on one so 
suddenly—all at once—how can a man—eh? Such 
horrid news!” 

“It has cost me, sir, greater pain to tell you, thea 
it has cost you to hear it!” 

“ By the living Jove!” exclaimed Titmouse, star'- 
ing up with a sort of recklessness, and pouring « 
and tossing off a large glassful of brandy—it can’t | 
true—it’s all a dream! I—Ia’n’t—I can’t be a bas— 
perhaps you're all this while the true heir, Mr. Gam- 
mon ?”’ he added briskly, and snapped his fingers at 
his companion. 

“No, sir, | am not,” replied Gammon, calmly: 
| * but, let me tell you, J Anow where he is to be found. 
| Mr. Titmouse! Do you commission me to go in 
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search of him?” he enquired, suddenly fixing his 
bright penetrating = upon Titmouse, who instantly | 
stammered out—* laud! by Jove! no, no!” 

Gammon could searcely suppress a bitter smile, so 
ludie rous were the look and tone of Titmouse. 

* You shouldn't have let me spend such a lot of | 
money, if it wasn’t mine all the while” 

« The estate was, in a manner, Mr. Titmouse, in 
my gift; and in pitching upon you, sir, out of seve- 
ral, L had imagined I had chosen a gentleman—a man 
grateful and honourable” 

“*Pon my solemn soul, so I am!” interrupted 
iunouse. 

“T had but to serawl a line or two with a pen, the 
very first day that I saw you at the shop of Mr. Tag- 
rag—and there, sir,—or in some similar hole—you 
would have been at this moment!”’ replied Gammon, 
with a sudden sternness that quite overawed Tit- 
mouse, but totally losing sight of the very different 
account of the matter which he had given Titmouse 
five minutes before; but the very best and most expe- 
rienced liars have very short memories. Here it was, 








however, Liar v. Fool; and the latter did not per- | 


ceive the slip made by his adversary—who, how- 
ever, suddenly became aware of his little inconsis- 
tency, and coloured. 

“You'll exeuse me, sir,’ quoth Titmouse, pre- 
sently ; but with an air which was becoming momen- 
tarily more timid and doubtful—* but wi// you, if all 
this isn’t a bottle of smoke, tell me how you can 
prove itall? Because, you know, it isn’t only say- 
ing the thing that will do—you know Mr. Gam- 
non ?”? 

“ Certainly—certainly! You are quite right, Mr. 
Titmouse! Nothing more reagonable! Your curio- 
sity shall be gratified. Aware that your natural 
aciteness, my dear sir, would in all probability 
prompt you to make the very observation you have 
now made, I have provided myself with the three 
principal documents, and you shall see them; though 
I doubt whether you will at first sight understand 
them, or appreciate their importance; but, if you de- 
sire it, I will fully explain them to you.” 

With this he took out his pocket-book, and with 
much care took out three pieces of paper, folded up, 
whieh, after a brief preliminary explanation, he un- 
folded and read—Titmouse looking over his shoulder. 

* Do I know the handwriting?” said Titmouse. 

* Probably not,” replied Gammon. 

“It’s a devilish queer old-fashioned sort of wri- 
ting.” 

“It és, and when you consider” 

“Are all three in the same hand-writing?” en- 
juired Titmouse, taking them into his tremulous 
hand ; while Gammon observed that his countenance 
indicated the despair which had taken possession of 
him. 

“That cursed curtain is so much in the light,” 
suid Titmouse, jooking up, and going towards it, as 

{ to draw it aside, he started suddenly away from 
Gunite and with frenzied gestures tore the little 
papers to pieces with inconceivable rapidity, and 

flung them out of the window, where a brisk breeze 
instantly took them up, and scattered them abroad— 
the glistening fragments—never to be again re- 
uni 

Havin performed this astounding feat, he instant- 
ly tu mel sound, and leaning his back against the 


” 
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window, gazed at Gammon with a desperate air of 
| min, — apprehension and triumph, but spoke not a 
Nor did Gammon; but—oh the smile with 
| which he regarded Titmouse as he slowly approached 
+towards him! who stepping aside, as Gammon ad- 
vanced, reached the cabinet, and with desperate ra- 
ipidity threw open the door, and, as if the devil had 
een Waiting his bidding, in a moment turned round 
upon Gammon with a pistol. 

“So help me God, I'll fire!’ gasped Titmouse, 
| cocking | presenting it—*T will—I will—one !— 

two!—For God’s sake ! be off!— it’s loaded, and no 
mistake !” 

* Booby! you may put your pistol down, sir! 
said Gammon, calmly and resolutely, a contemptu- 
ous smile passing over his pale features. 

** Demme! distance t—Keep your distance !”” 

** Ridiculous simpleton !—you poor rogue !”” said 
Gammon, laughingly. There was, however, murder 
in his smile ; and Titmouse instinctively perceived it. 
| He kept his ‘deadly weapon pointed full at Gammon’s 

| breast. 

Gammon stood, for a minute or two, gazing stead- 
fastly, and without moving, at Titmouse; and then, 
shrugging his shoulders, with a bitter smile returned 
to his chair, and resumed his seat. ‘Titmouse, how- 
ever, refused to follow his example. 

“So help me God, sir! I will not hurt a hair of 
your head,” said Gammon, solemnly. Still Titmouse 
remained at the window, pistol in hand. “ Why 
should I hurt you? What have you to fear, you lit- 
tle idiot ?”’ enquired Gammon impatiently. “ Do you 
think you have injured met Do you think me so 
great a fool, my little friend, as really to have trusted 
you with the precious originals, of which those were 
only the copies !—Copies which I can replace in a 
minute or two’s time? The originals, believe me, 
are far away, and safe enough unde or lock and key.” 

** [—I—I—don’t believe you,” gasped Titmouse, 
dropping the hand that held the pistol, and speaking 
in a truly dismal tone. 

“ That does not signify, my worthy little friend,” 
said Gammon, with a bitter smile, “if the fact be so. 
That you are a fool you must by this time even your- 
self begin to suspect; and you can’t doubt that you 
are an arrant little rogue after what has just taken 
place? Eh? "T'was a bright idea truly—well con- 
ceived and boldly executed. I give you all the credit 
for it; and it is only your misfortune that it was not 
successful. So let us now return to business. Un- 
cock your pistol—replace it in your cabinet, and re- 
sume your seat, or in one minute’s time I leave you, 
and go direct”’ 

Titmouse, after a moment or two’s pause of irre- 
solution, passively obeyed—very nearly on the point 
of crying aloud with disappointment and impotent 
rage; and he and Gammon were again sitting oppo- 
site one another. 

Gammon was cold and collected—yet must it not 
have cost him a prodigious effort? Though he had 
told Titmouse that they were copies only which he had 
destroyed, they were, nevertheless, the ORIGINALS, 
which, with such an incredible indiscretion, he had 
trusted into the hands of Titmouse; they were the 
‘ortGinaLs which Titmouse had just scattered to the 
iw inds; and in so doing had mag ot | broken to 
pieces the wand of the enchanter who had long ex- 
‘ercised over him so mysterious and despotic an au- 
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thority. How comes it, that we not unfrequently find 
men of the profoundest craft, just at the very crisis 
of their fortunes, thus unexpectedly and incredibly | 
committing themselves? . 

“Are you now satisfied, Titmouse, that you are 
completely at my mercy, and at the same time totally 
deserving of it?’ said Gammon, speaking in a low 

| earnest tone, and with much of his former kind- 
n of manner. To an observant eye, however, 
what was at that moment the real expression in that 
of Gammon? Soothing and gentle as was his voice, 
he felt as if he could instantly have destroyed the 
audacious little misereant before him. = Do not, my 
dear Tittnonse, madly make me your enemy—your 
enemy for life—but rather your friend—your watch- 
ful and powerful friend, whose every interest is iden- 
tified with your own. Remember all that I have 
done and sacrificed for yon—how I have racked my 
brain for you day and night—always relying upon 
Oh, the endless scheming 


33 


your ultimate gratitude. 
I have had to practise, to conceal your fatal secret— 
and of which you shall ere long know more! Dur- 
ing these last two years have I not ruinously neglect- 
ed my own interests to look after yours?” 

Gammon paused, and abruptly added—*TI have 
but to lift my finger, and this splendid dressing-gown 
urs, Titmouse, is exchanged for a prison jack- 
*Oh Lord! oh Lord! oh Lord!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Titmouse, with a shudder—*I wish I were 
dead and forgotten! oh Lord! what shallI do? *Pon 
my sou/’’—he struck his forehead with some vio- 
lence—* [I'm going mad’ — 

** Consider, Titmouse, calmly, how reasonable and 
moderate is my offer’—proceeded Gammon; who 
»w and then experienced changes of colour, on the 
iden recurrence of a sense of his last misfortune. 
** Here’s Lady Cicely to have £3000 a-year.” 

* Not till after your death, my dear sir” — 

* Then she shall have it directly ; for curse me if I 
don’t kill myself!"— 

“Then she would never have a farthing—for I 
should instantly produce the real heir” — 

“Yah!” exclaimed Titmouse, uttering a sound 
like the sharp, furious bark of a cur, foiled at all 
points. He threw himself on the sofa, and folded his 
arms on his breast, compressing them as it were with 


n 


Su 


convulsive vehemence. 

** Do not exeite yourself, Mr. Titmouse—you are 
still one of the most fortunate men upon earth, to 
have fallen into hands like mine, I can assure you! 
You will still enjoy a truly splendid income—tittle 
short of nine thousand a-year—for I will undertake 
to raise the Yatton rental, within a year or two, to 
twelve or thirteen thousand a-year, as I have often 
told you—I have explained to you over and over 
again, how absurdly under their value they were let 
in the time of” 

** And you've perhaps forgotten that I’ve borrowed 
nearly fifty thousand pounds—that costs nothing, I 





" 
suppose . 


* Well, certainly, you must be a little careful fora 





year or two, that’s all” 
‘Demme, sir!—I must give up my yacht!” ex- 
claimed Titmouse, desperately, snapping his thumb 
and finger vehemently at Gammon. 
“Yes—or Yatton,” replied Gammon, sternly.— 
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i erying! 








* After all—what more shall I be than a sort of stew- 
ard of yours?” 

“I don’t want one,” interrupted Titmouse; and, 
starting from the sofa, walked to the window, whiere 
he stood with his back turned towards Gammon, and 
Gammon eyed him for several minutes in 
silence; and then slowly approaching him, tapped 
him briskly on the shoulder. ‘Titmouse started.— 
«Come, sir—you have now, I hope, relieved your 
little feelings, and must attend to me, and be prompt. 
The time for trifling, and playing the baby, or the 
girl, is gone. Hark you, sir!—yield me my terms, 
or this very day I spring a mine under your feet, you 
little villain, that shall blow you into ten thousand 
atoms, and scatter them wider than even you Scattered 
just now those bits of worthless paper! Do you 
hear that?”’ As he said this, he took hold of the col- 
lar of Titmouse’s dressing-gown, which Titmouse 
felt to be grasped by a hand, tightening momentarily, 
with the vehement emotion of Gammon. Titmouse 
made no reply; but gazed at Gammon with a coun- 
nance full of distress and terror. 

“Pause, and you are lost—stripped of this gaudy 
dress—turned out of this splendid house into the 
streets, or a prison!—lIf I quit this room—and I will 
not wait much longer—without your plain and writ- 
ten consent to my terms, I shall go direct to my Lord 
Dreddlington, and tell him the obscure and base-born 
impostor that has crept”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Gammon—Mr. Gammon! have mercy 
exclaimed Titmouse, shaking like an aspen- 
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on me. 


leaf—at length realising the terrible extent of danger ' 
impending over him. I 
‘Have mercy on yourself!” rejoined Gammon, 
sternly. , 
“7 will!—T'll do all you ask—TI will, so help p 
me——!" d 
“I’m glad to hear it!’ said Gammon, relaxing his 
hold of Titmouse; and, in a voice of returning kind- p 
ness, adding —** Oh Titmouse, Titmouse! how fear- e 
ful would be the scene—when your noble father-in- 
law—you must have quitted the country! His Lord- in 
ship would have instantly divorced you from the 
Lady Cecilia!” sa 
“You can’t think how I love Lady Cicely !” ex- po 
claimed Titmouse, in a broken voice. me 
** Ay—but would she love you, if she knew who an 
and what you were ?t” | 
“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I love Lady Cicely! I love 
Lady Cicely !” thr 
“Then get pen, ink, and paper, if you would not ‘ 
lose her for ever !”’ fire 
‘Here they are, Mr. Gammon!” exclaimed Tit ( 
mouse, hastily stepping to his desk which lay on the wh; 
table, and with tremulous eagerness got out a quire ‘ 
of writing paper, and took a pen. ‘Suppose you bec 
write, Mr. Gammon,” said he suddenly—* my hand shal 
trembles so! Lord, I feel so sick! I°ll sign any “ 
thing you like!” une: 
“Perhaps it would be better,” replied Gammon, Pm 
sitting down, and dipping his pen into the inkstand; ever 
“it may save time.”” He commenced writing; and. “ 
as he went on, said, at intervals—* Yes, Titmouse! you : 
Thank Ged, all is near over! It shall no longer be | 
in Lord Dreddlington’s power—no, nor any one’s— you 
| to beggar you—to transport you—to take your noble tively 
wife from you.” “and 
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“Oh, no, no! You know Lady Cicely’s taken 
me for better for worse, for richer for poorer !”” 

“Ah, Titmouse! But she did not know, when 
she said that, that she was speaking to a” ‘ 

** What! wouldn’t it hold good?” exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, perfectly aghast. 

**We need not speculate on a case that cannot 
arise, my dear Titmouse,” replied Gammon, eyeing 
him steadfastly, and then resuming his writing.— 
* This paper becomes, as they say at sea, your sheet- 
anchor! Here you shall remain—the owner of Yat- 
ton—of this splendid house—husband of Lady Ce- 
cilia—a member of Parliament—and, in due time, as 
my Lord Drelineourt, take your place permanently 
in the Upper House of Parliament.—Now, Mr. Tit- 
mouse, Sign your name.” 

Titmouse eagerly took the pen, and, with a very 
trembling hand, affixed his signatare to what Gam- 
mon had written. 

* You'll sign it too, eh?” he enquired, timidly. 

“ Certainly, my dear Titmouse,” Gammon affixed 
his signature, aftera moment’s consideration. ** Now 
we are both bound—we are friends for life! Let us 
shake hands, my dear, dear Titmouse, to bind the 
bargain.” 

They did so, Gammon cordially taking into his 
hands each hand of Titmouse, who, in his anxiety 
and excitement, never once thought of asking Mr. 
Gammon to allow him to read over what he had 
signed. 

“Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, heaving a very deep 
sigh, “1 begin to feel something like again!—It’s 
really all right?” | 

“On my sacred word of honour,” replied Gam- | 
mon, laying his hand on his heart, * provided you | 
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“Oh! well ”—said Titmouse, his face flushing all 
over—* but that’s all past and gone.” 

* You must rely on my honour—and I'll tell you 
why. What would be easier than for me to pretend 
to you that the papers which you might see me 
burn, were really the originals—and yet be no suck 
thing?” 

“In course—yes ; I see!” replied Titmouse—who, 
however, had really not comprehended the case which 
Gammon had put to him. “ Well—but—I say—ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Gammon,” said Titmouse, hesitatingly 
returning, as Gammon imagined, to the charge— 
“ but—you said something about the real heir.” 

“Certainly. There is such a person.” 

**Well—but since you and I, you know, have made 
it up, and are friends for life—eht What's to be 
done with the fellow ? (betwixt ourselves !’’) 

“That is at present no concern—nay, it never will 
be any concern of yours or mine. Surely it is enough 
for you, that you are enjoying the rank and fortune 
belonging to some one else? Good gracious! I can’t 
help reminding you—fancy the natural son of a cob- 
bler—figuring away as the Right Honeurable Lord 
Drelincourt—while all the while, the real Lord Dre- 
lincourt is—nay, at this moment, pining, poor soul, 
in poverty and obscurity.” 

* Well—I dare say he’s used to it, so it can’t hurt 
him much! But I’ve been thinking, Mr. Gammon, 
couldn’t get him—pressed ? or enlisted into the army ? 
He’s a deuced deal better out of the way, you know, 
for both of us.” 

“Sir,” interrupted Gammon, speaking very se- 
riously, and even with a melancholy and apprehen- 
sive air—* leave the future to me. I have made all 
requisite arrangements; the only person on earth be- 


perform the engagement into which you have this| side myself that can disturb them, is yourself.” 


day entered.”’ 
“Never fear!—honour bright!’ said Titmouse, 


Here a gentle tapping was heard at the door. 
“Be off! shouted Titmouse, with angry impa- 


placing Ais on his heart, with as solemn a look as he | tience; but Mr. Gammon, who was anxious himself 


could assume. 


to be gone, stepped to the door, and opening it, a ser- 


Mr. Gammon having folded up the paper, put it) vant entered—a tall, graceful footman, with pow- 


into his pocket-book. 

“1 was a trifle too deep for you, Titmouse, eh ?” 
said he, good-humouredly. “ 
pose me green enough to bring you the rea/ docu- 
ments !’’ he added, with perfect command of voice 
and feature. 

* Where are they !” enquired Titmouse, timidly. 

‘Ata banker's, in a double-iron strong-box, with 
three different locks.” 


fire when I’ve performed my agreement, eh ?”’ 
Gammon looked at him for a moment, doubtful 

what answer to make to this unexpected question. 
“My dear Titmouse,” said he, at length, “1 will. 


dered hair, shoulder-knot, and blue and yellow livery 
—and who obsequiously intimated to Mr. Titmouse 
ow could you sup-| that Signor Sol-fa had been in attendance for at least 
half-an hour. 


**A—a—I don’t sing to-day—let him come to- 


morrow,” said Titmouse, and the servant withdrew. 


* Farewell, Mr. Titmouse—I have a most impor- 


tant engagement awaiting me at the office—so I must 
take my leave. 
“ Lord !—But, in course, youll put them into the cuments as soon as they are ready? 
| them to be prepared immediately.” 


Will you execute the necessary do- 
I will cause 


“Oh! yes’”—and he added in a correction— 


“take care, Mr. Gammon, no one knows why.” 


** Leave that to me!—Good morning, Mr. Tit- 


be candid—I must preserve them—but no human eye mouse,” replied Gammon, buttoning his surtout, 


shall ever see them except my own.” 

** My stars !—Excuse me ”*—stammered Titmouse, 
uneasily. 

“Never fear my honour, Titmouse ! 
ever had reason to do so?” 

“No—never! It’s quite true! 
you trust me ?”’ 

“Have you forgotten!—Did I not trust you—as 
you supposed”*—quickly subjoined Gammon, posi- 
tively on the point of again committing himself— 
“and when you fancied you had the precious docu- 
ments ?” 


June, 1841,—Museum. 38 


Have you 


And why don’t 


and taking up his gloves and hat; and having 
shaken Titmouse by the hand, he was the next 
| moment in the street—where he heaved a prodigi- 
ous sigh—which, however, only momentarily re- 
lieved his pent-up bosom from the long-suppressed 
rage, the mortification, the wounded pride, and the 
wild apprehension with which it was nearly burst- 
ing. W 
had befallen him! 


hy, what a sudden and serious disaster 
What but his own inconceiv- 


able folly had occasioned it? His own puppet had 

beaten him; had laid him prostrate: *twas as 

though Prospero had permitted Caliban to whee- 
Sp. or Mac. 64 
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dle him out of his wand!—What could Gammon! 


possibly have been thinking about, when he trust- 
ed the originals into the hands of Titmouse? As| 
Gammon recognised no over-ruling Providence, 
he was completely at a loss to account for an act/| 
of such surpassing thoughtlessness and weakness | 
as he had committed—at the mere recollection of | 
which, as he walked along, he ground his teeth | 
together with the vehemence of his emotions.—| 
After a while, he reflected that regrets were idle— | 
the future, not the past, was to be considered ; and | 
how he had to deal with the new state of things 
which had so suddenly been brought about. All 
he had thenceforth to trust to, was his mastery 
over the fears of a !. But was he really, on 
consideration, in a worse position than before ?| 
Had Titmouse turned restive at any time while 
Gammon possessed the documents in question, 
could Gammon have had more ofall control 
over him than he still had, while he had succeed- 
ed in persuading Titmouse that such documents | 
were still in existence? Could the legality of the 
transaction which Gammon sought to effect, be 
upheld one whit the more in the one case than in 
the other, if Titmouse took it into his head reso- 
lutely to resist?) Again, could an arrangement of 
such magnitude, could so serious a diminution of 
Titmouse’s income, remain long concealed from 
his father-in-law, Lord Dreddlington, who Gam- | 
mon knew, was every now and then indicating 


too 


some anxiety on the subject of Titmouse’s finan- 


ces? Was it possible to suppose the Earl disposed 
to acquiesce, in any event, in such an arrange- 
ment? Suppose again Titmouse, in some moment 
of eaprice, or under the influence of wine, should 
to the Earl the arrangement which would 
have taken place; and that either sinking, or re- 
vealing, the true ground on which Mr. Gammon | 
rested a claim of such magnitude? Gracious Hea- 
vens !—thought Gammon—fancy the Earl really 
mace acquainted with the true state of the case! | 
What effect would so terrible a disclosure produce 
upon him ? 

Here a bold stroke occurred to Mr. Gammon: 
what if he were himself, as it were, to take the 
bull by the horns—to be before-hand with Tit- 
mouse, and apprise the Earl of the frightful cala- | 
mity that had befallen him and his daughter ?— 
Gammon’s whole frame vibrated with the bare im- 
agining of the scene which would orobably ensue. 
But what was the practical use to be made of it? 
The first shock over, if the old man, indeed, sur- 
vived it—would the possession of such a secret 
give Gammon a complete hold upon the Earl, and 
render him, in effect, obedient to his wishes? 
The objects which Gammon had originally pro- 
posed to himself, and unwaveringly fixed his eye 
upon amidst all the mazy tortuosities of his course, 
since taking up the cause of Tittlebat Titmouse, 
was his own permanent establishment in the upper | 
sphere of society; above all, conscious that could | 
he but once emerge into political life, his energies 
would ensure him speedy distinction. With an| 
independent income of £2000 a-year, he felt that 
he should be standing on sure ground. But even 
above and beyond these, there was one dazzling 
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object of his hopes and wishes which, unattained, 
would render all others comparatively valueless— 
a union with Miss Aubrey. His heart fluttered 
within him at the bare notion of such an event. 
What effect would be produced upon that beauti- 
ful, that pure, high-minded, but haughty creature— 
for haughty to Aim had Kate Aubrey ever appear 
ed—by a knowledge that he, Gammon possessed 
the means—Bah! accursed Titmouse !—thought 
Gammon, his cheek suddenly blanching as he re 
collected that through him ¢ means no longer 
existed—stay !—unless, indeed—which would, 
however, be all but impossible—perilous in the 
extreme. Absorbed with these reflections, he 
started on being accosted by the footman of the 
Earl of Dreddlington; who, observing Gammon, 
had ordered his carriage to draw up, to enable his 
lordship to speak to him. It was the end of Ox- 
ford Street nearest to the City. 

“ Sir—Mr. Gammon—good day, sir!” com 
menced the Earl, with a slight appearance of 
disappointment, and even displeasure ; “ pray has 
any thing unfortunate happened”’ 

“* Unfortunate! I beg your lordship’s _par- 
interrupted Gammon, colouring vielily, 
and gazing with surprise at the Earl. 

“You do not generally, Mr. Gammon, forget 
your appointments. The Marquis, I, and the gen- 
tlemen of the Direction, have been waiting for you 
in vain at the office for a whole hour.” 

* Good Heavens! my lord—I am confounded !” 
said Gammon, suddenly recollecting the engage 
ment he had made with the Earl; “1 have forgot 
ten every thing in a sudden fit of indisposition, 
with which I have been seized at the house of a 
client at Bayswater. I can but apologize, my 
lord’’—— 

“« Sir, say no more; your looks are more than 


| sufficient: and I beg that you will do me the ho- 


nour to accept a seat in my carriage, and tell me 
whither you will be driven. I’m at your service, 


| Mr. Gammon, for at least an hour: longer than 


that I cannot say, as I have to be at the House; 
you remember our two bills have to be forwarded 
a stage’”’ 

Since his lordship was as peremptory as polite- 
ness would permit him to be, in got Gammon, and 
named Tue GunpowDeERr AnD FresHwaTER Com- 
pany’s Offices, in Lothbury, in the hopes of find- 
ing yet some of the gentlemen whom he had so 
sadly disappointed ; and thither, having turned his 
horses’ heads, drove the coachman. 

“Sir,” said the Earl, after much enquiry into 
the nature of Gammon’s recent indisposition, *“ by 
the way, what can be the meaning of my Lord 
Tadpole’s opposition to the second reading of our 
bill, No. 2?” 

“We offered his lordship no shares, my lord— 
that is the secret. I saw him a few days ago, my 
lord, and he sounded me upon the subject ; but— 
I’m sure your lordship will understand—in a com- 
pany such as ours, my lord” 

“Sir, | quite comprehend you, and I applaud 


your vigilant discrimination. Sir, in affairs of this 
description, in order to secure the confidence of the 


public, it is a matter of the last importance that 
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none but men of the highest—by the way, Mr.| Gammon. That gentleman soon dropped the lan- 
Gammon, how are the Gotpex Eee shares ?| guid demeanour he had worn in Lord Dreddlington’s 
Would you advise me to sell’? presence, and addressed himself with energy and 

“* Hold, my lord, a little longer. We are going, | decision to a great number of important and difficult 
in a few days’ time, to publish some important in- | matters requiring his attention—principally con- 
formation concerning the prospects of the under-| nected with several of the public companies in 
taking, of the most brilliant character, and which | which he was interested—and one of which, in par- 
cannot fail to raise the value of the shares. Has| ticular, required the greatest possible care and tact, 
your lordship signed the deed yet ?” | in order to prevent its bursting—prematurely. He 

“ Sir, I signed it last Saturday, in company with | had also to get through a considerable arrear of pro- 
my Lord Marmalade. I should not like to part) fessional business, and to write several letters on the 
with my interest in the company, you plied my yrivate business of Lord Dreddlington, and of Mr. 
Gammon—hastily ; but I am in your hands” itmouse—respectively. Nay, he had one or two 

“« My lord, I am ever watchful of your lordship’s | still more urgent calls upon his attention; the ac- 
interests.” 3 | tion against himself for £4000 penalties, for bribery, 

** By the way, will you dine with me to-mor-| arising out of the Yatton election, and as to which 
row? We shall be quite alone, and I am very/| he had reeeived, that afternoon, a very gloomy opi- 
anxious to obtain an accurate account of the pre- | nion from Mr. Lynx, who was advising him on his 
sent state of Mr. Titmouse’s property ; for, to tell| defence. Much in the same plight, also, were 
you the truth, I have heard of one or two little} Messrs. Bloodsuck, Mudflint, and Woodlouse, for 
matters that occasion me some uneasiness’”——— | Whom Messers. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, were 

**Can any thing be more unfortunate, my lord ?| defending similar actions; and who were worried 
I am engaged out to dinner for the next three| out of their lives by daily letters from their terror- 
days—if indeed I shall be well enough to go to| Stricken clients, as to the state, progress, and pros- 
any of them,” said Gammon, with an agitation! pects of the several causes in which they were so 
which could have escaped the observation of few | deeply interested. All these actions were being 
persons except the Earl of Dreddlington. | pressed forward by the plaintiffs with a view to trial 

“ Sir—I exceedingly regret to hear it: let me| at the ensuing Yorkshire Assizes; had been made, 
trust that some day next week I shall be more for- | by the plaintiffs, special juries; and, infinitely to 
tunate. There are several matters on which I am | @ammon’s vexation and alarm, he had found, on 
desirous of consulting you. When did you last | hurrying to retain Mr. Subtle, that he, Mr. Sterling, 
see Mr. Titmouse?” — }and Mr. Crystal, had been already retained for the 

«« Let me see, my lord—I—don’t think I’ve seen | plaintiffs! Lastly, he was dreadfully teased by an 
him since Monday last, when I casually met him | action of seduction, which had, a few days before, 
in one of the committee-rooms of the House of | been brought against Mr. Titmouse; and which 
Commons, where, by the way, he seems a pretty | Gammon, finding it was a very bad case, was mak- 
frequent attendant”— ; " | ing great efforts to compromise. ‘To each and every 

“Tm glad to hear it,” replied the Earl, some-| of these matters, he gave the attention that was due 
what gravely ; and, as Gammon imagined, with a | —#"4, about se¥en o'clock, having finished his la- 
slight expression of surprise, or even distrust, | ours for the day, repaired, a good deal exhausted, 
Gammon therefore fancied that the Earl had re-| te his chambers at Thavie’s Inn, After a slight 
ceived recent intelligence of some of the wild | Tepast, he proceeded to draw up confidential + ¢n- 
pranks of his hopeful son-in-law, and wished to  *7uctions” for Mr. Frankpledge, to frame the deeds 
make enquiries concerning them of Gammon. necessary to carry into effect his contemplated ar- 

“ Will you, sir, have the goodness to write off to-| @ngement with Titmouse. That did not take him 
day to General Epaulette’s solicitors, and tell them I long; and having sealed up his packet, and addressed 
wish to pay off immediately £12,000 of his mortgage? | it; he threw himself down on the sofa, and gave 
Oblige me, sir, by attending to this matter to-day ;| himself up to anxious meditation, for he was aware 
for I met the general the other day at dinner—and | that he was now, as it were, touching the very 
—I might possibly have been mistaken, sir—but I | CTsis of his fortunes. Again, again, and again he 
fancied he looked at me as if he wished me to fee] | Tecurred to the incident of the day—the destruction 
myself his debtor. Do you understand me, sir? It| Of his documents by Titmouse; and cursed his own 


annoyed me; and I wish to get out of his hands as Stupidity, even aloud. Yet he could not avoid in- 
soon as possible.” dulging at the same time in secret pride and exulta- 


“Rely upon it, my lord, it shall be attended to | tion at the admirable presence of mind which he had 
this very day,” replied Gammon, scarcely able— displayed—the successful skill with which he had 
troubled though he was—to suppress a smile at the encountered so sudden, singular, and serious an 
increasing symptoms of purse-pride in the Earl, emergency. But what would be the effect of the 
whose long-empty coffers were being so rapidly and destruction of those documents, upon certain secret 
unexpectedly replenished by the various enterprises arrangements of his connected with Titmouse 8 Te- 
into which, under Gammon'‘s auspices, his lordship Covery of the Yatton property !—a question which 
had entered with equal energy and sagacity. While occasioned Gammon great perplexity and apprehen- 
the Earl was speaking, the carriage drew up at the S!0?- lhen, as to Gammon’s rent charge of £2000 
door of the company’s office, and Gammon alighted. Pet 2%um on the Yatton property—he bethought 
The Earl, however, finding that all the gentlemen himself, with no little uneasiness, of some expres- 
whom he had left there had quitted, drove off west- S!0nS concerning Titmouse’s property, let fall by the 
ward, at a smart pace, and reached the House in Earl that day: and if his lordship should persevere 
time for the matters which he had mentioned to Mr. in his determination to become minutely acquainted 
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with the state of Titmouse’s property, how could | the first object that ever excited in him the passion 
the new and heavy incumbrance about to be Jaid | of Jove—that love, I mean, which is in a manner 
upon it possibly escape discovery? and if it did,| purified and sublimated from all grossness or sen- 
how was it to be accounted for, or supported? Con-|suality by a due appreciation of intellectual and 
found it! It seemed as if fate were bent upon urg-| moral excellence. When he dwelt upon the person 
ing on a catastrophe! and character of Miss Aubrey, and for a moment 
“ Shall I,” thought Gammon, * wait til] Iam chal-| realised the possibility of a union with her, he felt, 
lenged on the subject, and then fire my shot, and | as it were, elevated above himself. Then her per- 
bring his lordship down from the tight-rope? Then, | son was very beautiful; and there was a certain be- 
however I cennct but appeer to have known the | witching something about her manners, which Gam- 
thing from the very beginning; and God knows|mon could only feel, not describe; in short, his 
what liabilities, civil or criminal—of fraud or con-| passion for her had risen to a most extraordinary 
spiracy—may be attached to what I've done! Shall | pitch of intensity, and became a sort of infatuation. 
I wait for a convenient, though early opportunity, | In spite of all that had happened at Yatton, he had 
and rush, with dismay and confusion, into the Earl's | contrived to continue, and was at that moment, on 
resence, a8 with a discovery only just made? By | terms of considerable intimacy with the Aubreys, 
Jeaven! but the thing wears already a very ugly ap- ‘and had, moreover, been all the while so watchful 
If it comes out, what an uproar will be | over himself as to have given none of them any rea- 
in the world! The lightning will fall on my head | son to suspect the state of this feelings towards Miss 
first, unless I take care. ‘The discovery will doubt-| Aubrey; and, on the other hand, nothing had ever 
less kill Lord Dreddlington; and as for his daughter, | transpired to give him the slightest inkling of the 
it may overturn the little reason she has !”’ | state of matters between Miss Aubrey and Delamere 
Passing from this subject, Gammon surveyed his |—with the exception of one solitary circumstance 
other relations with the Earl, which were becoming | which had at the moment excited his suspicions— 
daily more involved and critical. He had seduced | Mr. Delamere’s contesting the borough of Yatton. 
his lordship into various mercantile speculations, |‘ Though he had watched for it, however, nothing 
such as had already placed him in a very question- |had afterwards occurred calculated to confirm his 
able point of view, as taking advantage of the raging | Suspicion. He had taken infinite pains to keep a 
mania for bubble companies. In fact, Gammon had, | good name in Vivian Street, with great art repre- 
by his skilful but not very scrupulous maneuvring, | senting, from time to time, his disgust for the con- 
already put into Lord Dreddlington’s pocket some | duct and character of Titmouse, and the reluctance 
f rty thous und P wunds, and at the same time involved | with which he discharged his duty towards that 
his lordship in liabilities which he never dreamed of, | gentleman. He made a point of alluding to the 
and even Gammon himself had not contemplated. | ** gross and malignant insult” which had been offered 





earance. 


Then he warmed with his apparent proximity to | at the hustings to the venerable Vicar of Yatton, and 


Parliament, (to that part of ‘Titmouse’s bargain | which, he said, was a sudden suggestion of Mr. 
Gammon resolved to hold him to the very letter,) | Titmouse’s, and carried into effect by “the vile 
which he was sure of entering on the very next elec- Unitarian parson, Mudflint,” in defiance of Mr. 
tion. By that time he would have realised a sum, Gammon’s wishes to the country. He represented 
through his connexion with the various companies, himself as still haunted by the mild, reproachful, 
which, even independently of the income to be de- | sorrowful, indignant look with which Dr. Tatham 
rived thereafter from the Yatton property, would | had regarded him, as though he had been the author 
render him so far independent as to warrant him in | of the insult. The account which appeared in the 
dissolving partnership with Messrs. Quirk and Snap, | True Blue of his indignant interference on the occa- 
and quitting at least the practice of the profession, sion of Mr. Delamere’s being struck on the hustings, 
He was a man of very powerful mind, possessing was calculated, as Mr. Gammon conceived, to cor- 
energies of the highest order, and for the develop- roborate his representations, and aid the impression 
ment and display of which he felt, and fretted when he was so anxious to produce. For the same reason 
he felt, his present position in society afforded him Mr. Gammon, whenever he had been at Yatton, had 
no scope whatever, till at least he had entered upon acted with great caution and secrecy, so as to give 
that series of bold but well-conceived plans and pur- | no cause of offence to Dr. Tatham; to whom he 
poses with which he has been represented as occu- from time to time complained, in confidence, of 
pied since the time when he first became the secret those very acts of Mr. Titmouse which had been 
master of the fortunes of Titmouse. His ambition dictated to him by Mr. Gammon. Thus reasoned 
was boundless, and he felt within himself a capacity Mr. Gammon; but it would indeed have been sin- 
for the management of political affairs of no ordinary gular had he succeeded as he desired and expected. 
magnitude, could he but force himself into the re- He lost sight of the proverbial influence of one’s 
gions where his energies and qualifications could be wishes over one’s belief. In imagining that he had 
discovered and appreciated. ‘Tndeed I will under- concealed from the Aubreys all the unfavourable 
take to say, that, had Gammon only been a coop | features of his conduct, was he not, in some degree, 
man, he would, in all probability, have become a | exhibiting the folly of the bird that thrust its Aead 
great one. But, to proceed with the matters which , only into the bush, and imagined that it had thereby 
were then occupying his busy brain. There was concealed its whole body? : 
yet one upon which all his thoughts settled with a The Aubreys knew amply sufficient to warrant a 
sort of agitating interest—his connexion with the general dislike and distrust of Mr. Gammon; but 
Aubreys; and whenever that name occurred to his there existed grave reasons for avoiding any line of 
thoughts, one beauteous image rose before him like conduct which Gammon might choose to consider 
that of an angel—I mean Miss Aubrey. She was offensive. Mr. Aubrey justly regarded him as stand 
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ing, at present, alone between him and some of his | turn towards the Park. Gammon’s heart began to 
most serious liabilities. If Gammon, to accomplish | beat hard. ‘Though he never cared much for dress, 
objects to them undiscoverable, wore a mask—why | his appearance on the present occasion afforded indi- 
challenge his enmity by attempting to tear off that | cations of some little attention to it; and he appeared 
mask? Mr, Aubrey governed his movements, there- | simply a well-dressed gentleman, ina dark-blue but- 
fore, with a prudent caution; and though, after the | toned surtout, with velvet collar, and plain black 
election and the infamous decision of the election | stock, as, after a moment’s somewhat flurried pause, 
committee, Gammon was received at Vivian Street— | he knocked and rang at Mr. Aubrey’s door. 

whither he went with no little anxiety and trepida-| “Is Mr. Aubrey within?’ he enquired of the very 
tion—it was with a visibly increased coolness and | pretty and respectable-looking maid-servant, who 
reserve, but still with studious courtesy ; and beyond | presently answered his summons. 

that distinet but delicate line, none of them ever ad-| ‘No, sir; he is never here after”"—— 

vanced a hair’s-breadth, which Gammon observed | “Perhaps Mrs. Aubrey” 
with frequent and heavy misgivings. But he felt} ‘No, sir; there is only Miss Aubrey at home; 
that something must at length be done, or attempted, | my mistress and the children are gone out into the 
to carry into effect his fond wishes with reference to | Park, and Miss Aubrey is writing letters, or she 
Miss Aubrey. Months had elapsed, and their rela- | would have gone with my mistress.” 

tive position seemed totally unchanged since the first | ** Perhaps—4 could see—Miss Aubrey for a mo- 
evening that his maneuwe had procured him a brief | ment?” enquired Gammon, with as matter-of-fact an 
introduction to Mrs. Aubrey’s drawing-room. In | air as he could assume. 

fact, he considered that the time had arrived for| ‘Certainly, sir—she is in the drawing-room. 
making known, in some way or other, the state of | Will you walk up stairs!” said the girl, who of 
his feelings to Miss Aubrey; and after long deli- | course knew him well, as not an unfrequent visiter at 
beration, he resolved to do so without loss of time, | the house. So she led the way up stairs, he follow- 
ind, moreover, personally. He had a heavy mis-| ing, and with somewhat fading colour. 

giving that he should be—at all events at first—un-| ‘Mr. Gammon!” he presently heard, as he stood 
successful; and now that, having taken his deter- | on the landing, echoed in the rich and soft voice of 
mination, he passed in rapid review al] their| Miss Aubrey, who seemed to speak in a tone of 
intercourse, he perceived less and less ground for | great surprise, in answer to the servant’s announce- 
being sanguine; for he felt that Miss Aubrey’s man- | ment. 

ner towards him had been throughout more cold and| ‘ Why, Fanny, did you not say that neither your 
guarded than that of either Mr. or Mrs. Aubrey. | master nor mistress was at home!’ Gammon next 
Like a pradent general contemplating the contingen- heard hastily asked, ina lower tone, by Miss Aubrey, 
cies of an important expedition, and calculating his | and his countenance fell a little; for there was a 
means of encountering them, Gammon considered— | tone of displeasure, or chagrin, in her voice especially 
persuasion failing—what means of compulsion had |as she added, * You should have said that I was 
he? He came, at length, finally to the conclusion, |engaged! Well, show him in, Fanny;” and the 
that his resources were at that moment most avail- | next moment Mr. Gammon found himself bowing 








able; and moreover, that his circumstances required 
an immediate move. 

The very next day, about ten o’clock, he sallied 
forth from his chambers, and bent his steps towards 
Vivian Street, intending to keep watch for at least a 
couple of hours, with a view to ascertaining whether 
Mrs. Aubrey’s going out alone would afford him an 
opportunity of seeing Miss Aubrey, alone and undis- 
turbed; reasonably reckoning on the absence of Mr. 


his way towards Miss Aubrey, with whom, for the 
first time in his life, he found himself alone. 
She was sitting writing at her desk, before which 


| stood, in a small flower-glass, a beautiful moss-rose. 
| There was a little air of negligence in the arrange- 
ment of her hair, and her light morning costume dis- 


played her figure to infinite advantage. There was 


|really something inexpressibly lovely in her whole 
| appearance, seen, though she was, at that moment, 


Aubrey at the Temple, whither he knew he always | by Gammon, through a faint mist of displeasure. 


went about half-past nine o’clock. That day, how- | 


**Good-morning, Mr. Gammon,”’ she commenced, 


ever, Mr. Gammon watched in vain—during the | rising a little from her chair; and sinking again into 


time that he stayed, only the servants and the chil- 
dren quitted the door. ‘The next day he walked de- 
liberately close past the house: was that brilliant 
and tasteful performance on the piano hers? Again, 
however, he was unsuccessful. The next day, from | 
a safe distance, he beheld both Mrs. and Miss Au- | 
brey, accompanied by a female servant and the chil- | 
dren, quit the house, and walk in the direction of the | 
Park, whither he followed their movements with a | 
beating heart. ‘The next time, he saw Miss Aubrey | 
leave the house accompanied only by little Charles, | 
and he instantly turned his steps despondingly east- 
ward. How little did either of those fair forms dream | 
of the strict watch that was thus kept — their | 
every movement! Two days afterwards, however, 
Gammon’s perseverance was, rewarded ; for shortly 
after eleven o’clock, he beheld Mrs. Aubrey, ac- | 


companied by the two children, quit the house, and | 


it, slightly turned it towards him, gazing at him 
with some curiosity. 

** May I venture to hope, madam, that I am not 
intruding upon you,” said he, seating himself in the 
chair nearest to him, and placing his hat upon the 
ground. 

“My brother always leaves at half-past nine; is 
he not at the Temple to-day, Mr. Gammon?!” she 
added, a little eagerly—for the first time observing 
something unusual in the expression of his counte- 
nance. 

“‘]—really don’t know—in fact, I have not been 
there to-day; I thought it better, perhaps,” he 
paused for a second. 

“I sincerely trust, Mr. Gammon,” interrupted Miss 
Aubrey, slightly changing colour, and looking with 
great anxiety at Mr. Gammon—* that nothing un- 
pleasant—unfortunate—has happened : do, pray, Mr. 
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Gammon!” she continued earnestly, turning her 
chair full towards him—* for Heaven’s sake, tell 
me?” 

**]T assure you, madam, upon my honour, that no- 
thing whatever has happened, that I know of, since 
last we met.” 

“Oh dear—I was getting so alarmed !” said she, 
with a faint sigh, hastily putting back the curls which 
were clustering rather more luxuriantly than usual 
over her fair cheek. 

“ Certainly, madam; I have, however, an errand— 
one to me, at least, of inexpressible importance,” he 
commenced, and in a lower key than that in which 
he had previously spoken ; and there was a peculia- 
rity in his manner which quite riveted Miss Aubrey’s 
eye upon his expressive—and now, she saw, plainly 
agitated countenance. What can possibly be the 
matter! thought she, as she made a courteous but 
somewhat formal inclination towards him, and said 
something about * begging him to proceed.” 

“I hope, madam, that comparatively few as have 
been my opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
it, I may venture to express my profound apprecia- 
tion of your superior character.” 

* Really, sir,’ interrupted Miss Aubrey—*“ you 
are not candid with me. Iam now certain that you 
have some unpleasant communication to make! Do, 
I entreat of you, Mr. Gammon, give me credit for a 
little presence of mind and firmness: let me know 
the worst, and be prepared to break it to my brother 
and sister.” CGammon seemed unable to bear her 
bright blue eyes fixed upon his own, which he di- 
rected to the floor, while his cheek flushed. Then 


he looked again at her; and with an eye that ex- | 


plained all, and drove away the bloom from Miss 
Aubrey’s cheek, while it also suspended, for a mo- 


ment, her breathing. 
‘Oh, forgive me for an instant—for one moment 


bear with me, Miss Aubrey!” continued Gammon, | 


in a voice of low and thrilling pathos—* this inter- 
view agitates me almost to death; it is that which 
fora thousand hours of intense—absorbing—agoni- 
sing doubts and fears, I have been looking forward 
to!’ Miss Aubrey sat perfectly silent and motion- 
las, gazing intently at him, with blanched cheek: 
he might have been addressing a Grecian statue. 
“And now—now that it has at last arrived—when I 
fee! as if I were breathing a new—an intoxicating 
atmosphere, occasioned by your presence—by the 
sight of your surpassing loveliness” 

“Gracious mercy, sir! what can you mean!” at 
length interrupted Miss Aubrey, with a slight start 
—at the same time slipping her chair a little further 
from Mr. Gammon. of declare, sir, I do not in the 
least understand you,” she continued, with much 
energy; but her increasing paleness showed the ef- 
feet which his extraordinary conduct had produced 
upon her. She made a strong and successful effort, 
however, to recover her self-possession. 

IT perceive, madam, that you are agitated.” 

“Tam, sir! astonished !—shocked !—I eould not 
have imagined” —— 

‘Madam! madam! at the risk of being deemed 
unkind—cruel—if 1 die for it, I cannot resist telling 
you that I reverence—I love you to a degree” 

“Oh, Heavens!” murmured Miss Aubrey, still 
gazing with an air of amazement at him. Several 
times the thought of rising to ring the bell, and at 
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once get rid of so astounding an interruption and in. 
trusion; but for several reasons she abstained from 
doing so as long as possible. 

It would be ridiculous, sir,” said she, at length, 
with sudden spirit and dignity, * to affect ignoranc: 
of your meaning and intentions; but may | ventur 
to ask what conduct of mine—what single act of 
mine—or word—or look—has ever induced you 
imagine, for one moment to believe’”’—— 

* Alas, madam, that which you could not conces 
or contro! —your incomparable excellence—your beav- 
ty—loveliness—Madam ! madam! the mere sight of 
your transcendent—my soul sunk prostrate befor 
you the first moment that I ever saw you” 

All this was uttered by Gammon in a very | 
tone, and with passionate fervour of manner. Miss 
Aubrey trembled visibly, and had grown very cc! 
A little vinaigrette stood beside ber—and its stinging 
stimulating powers were infinitely serviceable, and 
at length enabled her to make head against her re- 
bellious feelings. 

**1 certainly ought to feel flattered, sir,”’ said she, 
rapidly recovering herself—* by the high terms in 
which you are pleased to speak of me—of one who 
has not the slightest claim upon your good opinion. 
I really cannot conceive what conduct of mine can 
have led you to imagine that such an—an—epp/ico- 
tion—as this could be suecessful—or received other- 
wise than with astonishment—and, if persisted in— 
displeasure, Mr. Gammon.” This she said in her 
natural manner, and very pointedly. 

“Miss Aubrey—permit me” 
passionately. 

* I cannot, sir—I have heard already too much; 
and I am sure, that when a lady requests a gent/r- 
man to desist from conduct which pains and shocks 
her—sir, | beg you will at once desist from address- 
ing me in so very improper a strain and manner.” 

“Indulge my agonised feelings for one moment, 
Miss Aubrey,” said Gammon, with desperate encr- 
gy—*‘‘alas! I had suspected—I had feared—that our 
respective positions in society would lead you to de- 
spise so comparatively humble and obscure a perso! 
in point of station and circumstances.”* 

* Sir! exclaimed Kate, magnificently, drawing up 
her figure to its utmost height—her manner alms 
petrifying Gammon, whose last words she had most 
unaccountably imagined, at the moment, to amount 
to a bitter sarcastic allusion to their fallen fortunes, 
and diminished personal consequence in society ; but 
she was quickly undeceived, as he proceeded, fer- 
vently—* Yes, madam—your birth—your family 
connexions—your transcendent mental and _per- 
sonal” f 

**[—I—I beg your pardon, sir—I misunderstood 
you,” said Kate, discovering her error, and colouring 
violently—* but it is even more painful to me to listen 
to the language you are addressing to me. Sine 
you urge me to it, I beg you to understand, sir, that 
if by what yeu have been saying to me, I amt 
gather that you are making me an offer of your ad- 
dresses—I decline them at once, most peremptorily. 
as a thing quite out of the question.” ‘The tone and 
manner in which this was said—the determination 
and hauteur perceptible in her striking and expres- 
sive features—blighted all the nascent hopes of Gam- 
mon; who turned perfectly pale, and looked the very 
image of misery and despair. The workings of his 
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strongly marked features told of the agony of his 
feelings. Neither of them ae for a few moments. 
«Alas! madam,” at length 


—which I dare hardly own to myself even—that I 

a too late—that there is some more fortunate——” 
Miss Aubrey blushed scarlet. 

“Sir,” said she, with quick indignant energy, “I 

uld certainly consider such enquiries—most—pre- 

/npluous—most offensive—most unwarranted by 
oy thing that has ever passed between us’"—and in- 
leed her eye quite shone with indignation. Gam- 
mon gazed at her with piercing intensity, and spoke 

t. 

+ You cannot but be aware, sir, that you are greatly 
uxing my forbearance—nay, sir, I feel that you are 
uking a very great liberty in making any such enqui- 
ries or Suggestions,”’ continued Miss Aubrey, proudly, 


mut more calmly; ‘but, as your manner is unobjec- | 


tionable and respectful, I have no objection to say, 
sir, most unhesitatingly, that the reason you hint at 
3 not in the least concerned in the answer I have 
given. I have declined your proposals, sir, simply 
ecause I choose to decline them—because I have 
not, nor ever could have, the least disposition to en- 
tertain them.”” 

Gammon could not, at the moment, determine 
whether she really had or had not a pre-engagement. 


“Madam, you would bear with me did you but | 


know the exquisite suffering your words occasion 
me! Your hopeless tone and manner appear to my 
soul to consign it to perdition—to render me perfectly 
careless about life,’? said Gammon, with irresistible 
pathos: and Miss Aubrey, as she looked and listen- 
ed, pitied him.—“I might, perhaps, establish some 
claim to your favour, were I at liberty to recount to 
you my long unwearied exertions to shield your bro- 
ther—nay, all of you—from impending trouble and 
danger—to avert it from you.” 

“ We are indeed deeply sensible of your kindness 
towards us, Mr. Gammon,” replied Miss Aubrey, 
with her usual sweetness and fascinating frankness 
if manner, which now he could not bear to behold. 

“Suffer me, Miss Aubrey, but one word more,” 
be continued, eagerly, apprehensive that she was 
about to cheek him. ‘* Were you but aware of the 
cireumstanees under which I come to throw myself 
at your feet—imyself, and all I have—nor is that lit- 
te, for lam in independent cirenumstances—I shall 
soon be in the House of Commons’’—Miss Aubrey 
exhibited still more unequivocal symptoms of impa- 
tience—* and for ever have abandoned the hateful 
walk in life to which for the last few years” 

“I suppose I must listen to you, sir, however use- 
essly to yourself and disagreeable and painful to me. 
If, after all I have said, you choose to persevere,” said 
Miss Aubrey, with calm displeasure—— 





But Gammon persevered.—* I say, Miss Aubrey, | 


that could you but catch a glimpse—one momentary 
glimpse—of the troubles which surround you all— 
infinitely greater than any which you have even yet 
experienced, severe and terrible though these have 
been—which are every day coming nearer and nearer 
to you” 





“ What do you mean, Mr. Gammon?” interrupted 
Miss Aubrey, alarmedly. 

“—And which, eager and anxious as may, and 
shall be, my efforts, I may be unable any longer to 


e enquired, in a tremu- | 
lous voice—** am I presumptuous, if I intimate a fear | 
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javert from you—you would at least appreciate the 
pure and disinterested motives with which I set out 
upon my truly disastrous mission.” 

“Once more, Mr. Gammon,I assure you that I 
feel—that we all of us feel—a lively gratitude to- 
wards you for the great services you have rendered 

}us; but how can that possibly vary my resolution ! 

Surely, Mr. Gammon, you will not require me to en- 
ter again upon a most unpleasant” Gammon 
heaved a profound sigh.—* With regard to your inti- 
mation of the danger which menaces us—alas! we 
have seen much trouble—and Providence may design 
us to see much more—I own, Mr. Gammon, that I 
am disturbed by what you have said to me on that 
subject.” 

** 1 have but one word more to say, madam,” said 
Gammon, in a low impassioned tone, evidently pre- 
paring to sink upon one knee, and to assume an im- 
ploring attitude. 
| On which Miss Aubrey rose from her chair, and, 

stepping back a pace or two, said, with great resolu- 

tion, and in an indignant manner—* If you do not in- 
stantly resume your seat, sir, 1 shall ring the bell; 
for you are beginning to take advantage of my pre- 
sent defenceless position—you are perscculing me, 
and I will not suffer it.—Sir, resume your seat, or I 
/summon the servant into the room—a humiliation I 
could have wished to spare you.” 

| Her voice was not half so imperative as was her 
‘eye. He felt that his cause was hopeless—he bowed 
profoundly, and said, in a low tone—*I obey you, 
madam.” 

Neither of them spoke for some moments. At 
length—* I am sure, sir,” said Miss Aubrey, looking 
at her watch, “ you will forgive me for reminding you 
that when you entered I was engaged writing let- 
ters’’—and she glanced at her desk—* for which pur- 
pose alone it is that I am not now accompanying my 
sister and the children.” 

“IT feel too painfully, madam, that I am intruding ; 

but I shall soon cease to trouble you. Every one 
has some great bitterness to pass through at some 
time or other of his life—and I have this instant 
passed through mine,”’ replied Gammon, gloomily. 
**T will not say that the bitterness of death is past ; but 
I feel that life has henceforth, as far as I am concern- 
ed, nothing worth pursuing.”"—Miss Aubrey remain- 
ed silent while he spoke.—* Before we part, Miss 
| Aubrey, and close, as far as I—nay, as far, it may be, 
as both of us are concerned—a very memorable in- 
terview, I have yet one communication to make, to 
| which you will listen with absorbing interest. It will 
| be made to you in such confidence as, having heard 
it, you may consider yourself at liberty conscienti- 
ously to keep from every person upon earth; and I 
shall leave it to produce such effect upon you as it 
may.” 

*T shall not disguise from you, sir, that your man- 
ner and your language alarm me terribly,” said Miss 
Aubrey, peculiarly struck by the sinister expression 
of his eye—one quite inconsistent with the sad, sub- 
dued, gentle tone and manner of his address, “I 
am not anxious to receive so dark and mysterious a 
communication as you hint at; and, if you choose to 
make it, I shall use my own discretion as to keeping 

| it to myself, or mentioning it to any one whom I may 
choose—of that I assure you. You see that I am 
agitated ; I own it,” she added, drooping her voice 
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and pressing her left hand against her side; “but I | 
| returning firmness of tone and calmness of manner; 


am prepared to hear any thing you may choose to tell 
me—that I ought to hear.—Have mercy, sir,” she 
added, in a melting voice, “on a woman whose nerves 
you have already sufficiently shaken !”” 

Gammon gazed at her with a bright and passion- 
ate eye that would have drunk her very soul. After 
a moment’s pause—* Madam, it is this,” said he, in 
a very low tone: “I have the means—I declare in 
the presence of Heaven, and on the word and honour 
of a man”—[Oh, Gammon! Gammon! Gammon! 
have you forgotten what occurred between you and 
your friend Titmouse one short week ago? Strange, 
infatuated man! what can you mean? What if she 
should take you at your word ?]—* of restoring to 
your brother all that he has lost—rur YaTTon pro- 
Perty, Miss Aubrey—immediatel y—permanently— 
without fear of future disturbance—by due process 
of law—openly and most honourably.”’ 

*“ You are trifling with me, sir,”’ gasped Miss Au- 
brey, faintly, very faintly—her cheek blanched, and 
her eye riveted upon that of Gammon. 

* Before God, madam, I speak the truth,” replied 
Gammon, solemnly. 

Miss Aubrey seemed struggling ineffectually to 
heave a deep sigh, and pressed both hands upon her 
left side, over her heart. 

“You are ill, very ill, Miss Aubrey,” said Gain- 
mon, with alarm, rising from lis chair. She also 
rose, rather hastily ; turned towards the window, and 
with feeble trembling hands tried to open it, as if to 
relieve her faintness by the fresh air. But it was 


. 


oo late; poor Kate had been at length overpowered, 


and Gammon reached her just in time to receive her 
inanimate figure, which sunk into his arms. Never 
m his life had he been conscious of the feelings he 
that moment experienced, as he felt her pressure 
against his arm and knee, and gazed upon her beau- 
tiful but death-like features. He felt as though he 
had been brought into momentary contact with an 
angel. Every fibre within him thrilled. She moved, 
she breathed not. He dared not kiss her lip, her 
cheek, her forehead, but raised her soft white hand 
to his lips, and kissed it with indescribable tender- 
ness and reverence. Then, after a moment’s pause 
of irresolution, he gently drew her to the sofa, and 
laid her down, supporting her head and applying her 
vinaigrette, till a deep-drawn sign evidenced return- 
ing consciousness. Before she had opened her eyes, 
or could have become aware of the assistance he had 
rendered her, he had withdrawn to a respectfu) dis- 
tance, and was gazing at her with deep anxiety. It 
was several minutes before her complete restoration ; 
which, however, the fresh air entering through the 
windows, which Gammon hastily threw open, added 
to the incessant use of her vinaigrette, greatly acce- 
lerated. 

“I hardly know, sir,” she commenced, in a very 
low and faint tone of voice, and looking languidly at 
him, “ whether I really heard you say, or only dream- 
ed that I heard you say, something most extraordi- 
nary about Yatten ?” 

“TI pray you, madam, to wait till you are com- 
pletely restored ; but it was ‘indeed no dream—it was 
my voice which you heard utter the words you allude 
to; and when you can bear it, 1 am ready to repeat 
them as the words, indeed, of truth and soberness.”’ 

“Tam ready now, sir—I! beg you will say quickly 
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what you have to say,” replied Miss Aubrey, with 


at the same time passing her snowy handkerchief 
feebly over her forehead. 

He repeated what he had said before. She lis- 

tened with increasing excitement of manner; her 
emotions at length overmastered her, and she burst 
into tears, and wept for some moments unrestrain- 
edly. 
Gammon gazed at her in silence; and then, unable 
to bear the sight of her sufferings, turned aside his 
head, and gazed towards the opposite corner of the 
room. How little he thought, that the object on 
which his eyes accidently settled, a most splendid 
harp, had been, only a few days before, presented to 
Miss Aubrey by Mr. Delamere! 

**What misery, Miss Aubrey, has the sight of 
your distress occasioned me!’’ said Gammon, at 
length; **and yet why should my communication 
have distressed you?” 

“TI cannot doubt, Mr. Gammon, the truth of what 
you have so solemnly told me,” she replied, in a tre- 
mulous voice ; “ but will you not tell my unfortunate, 
my high-minded, my almost broken-hearted bro- 
ther?” Again she burst into a fit of weeping. 

“Must | say it, Miss Aubrey?’ presently enquir- 
ed Gammon, in a broken voice; “can I say it with- 
cut oeeasioning what I dread more than I can express 
—your displeasure? The use to be made of my 
power rests with you alone.” 

She shook her head bitterly and despairingly, and 
hid her face in her handkerchief while he proceeded. 

**One word—one blessed word from your lips— 
and before this very day shall have passed away, | 
strike down the wretched puppet that at present—re- 
place your noble-minded brother at Yatton—restore 
you all to its delicious shades—Oh, Miss Aubrey, 
how you will love them! A thousand times dearer 
than ever! Every trace of the wretched idiot now 
there shall vanish ; and let all this come to pass bef 
I presume to claim’’— 

«It is impossible, sir,” replied Miss Aubrey, with 
the calmness of despair, ** even were you to place my 
brother on the throne of England. Is it not cruel— 
shocking—that if you know my brother is really en- 
titled—nay, it is monstrous injustice. What may 
be the means at your command I know not—I shal! 
not enquire; if it is tobe purchased only on the terms 
you mention”—she involuntarily shuddered—* be it 
so—I cannot help it; and if my brother and his fa- 
mily must pine because I reject your addresses” 

“Say not that word, Miss Aubrey! Do not shut 
out all hope—recall it! For God's sake consider 
the consequences to your brother—to his family! | 
tell you that malice and rapacity are at this moment 
gleaming like wild wolves within a few paces of you 
—ready to rush upon you. Did you but see them as 
distinctly as Ido, you would indeed shudder and 
shrink” 

* T do, sir; but we trust in a merciful Providence,” 
replied Miss Aubrey, “ and resign ourselves to the 


| will of Heaven.” 


“* May not Heaven have brought about this meeting 
between us as a mode of ” 

** Monstrous !” exclaimed Miss Aubrey, in a voice 
and with a look that for a moment silenced him. 

“Ttis high time that you should leave me, sir,” 
presently said Miss Aubrey, determinedly. “I have 
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suffered surely sufficiently already; and my first 
answer is also my last. I beg now, sir, that you will 
retire.” 

** Madam, you are obeyed,” replied Gammon, ris- 
ing, and speaking in a tone of sorrowful deference. 
He felt that his fate was sealed. “I now seem fully 
aware, to myself even, of the unwarrantable liberty 
Ihave taken, and solicit your forgiveness” —Miss 
Aubrey bowed to him loftily—“I will not presume 
to solicit your silence to Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey. con- 
cerning the visit I have paid you?” he continued, | 
very anxiously. 

Tam not in the habit, sir, of concealing any thing 
from my brother and sister; but I shall f eely exer- 
cise my own discretion in the matter.” 

*“ Well, madam,” said he, preparing to move to- 
wards the door, while Miss Aubrey raised her hand 
to the bell—in taking leave of you,’’ he paused,— 
“let me hope, not for ever—receive my solemn as- | 
suranee, — before Heaven! that haughtily as you 
have repelled my advances this day, I will yet con- 
tinue to do all that is in my power to avert the trou- 
bles now threatening your brother-—which I fear how- 
ever will be but of little avail! Farewell, farewell, 
Miss Aubrey !’’ he exclaimed ; and was the next mo- 
ment rapidly descending the stairs. Miss Aubrey, | 
ursting afresh into tears, threw herself again upon the | 
sofa, and continued long in a state of excessive agi- 
tition. Mr. Gammon walked eastward at a rapid 
pace, and in a state of mind which cannot be describ- 
ed. How he loathed the sight of Saffron Hill, and | 








vidence had called upon him to do his uttermost, and 
await the result wi _— and faith. Nothing 
had occurred during this long interval to brighten 
his prospects—to diminish his crushing load of lia- 
bility by a hair’s weight. But his well-disciplined 
mind now stood him in noble stead, and enabled him 
to realise a daily consciousness of advancement in 
the pursuits to which he had devoted himself. 

You may imagine the alarm occasioned him, on 
his return from the Temple on the evening of the day 
on which Gammon had paid his remarkable visit to 
Miss Aubrey, which I have been describing, by the 
sight of the troubled countenances of his wife and 
sister. Mrs. Aubrey had returned home within about 
half an hour after Gammon’s leaving Vivian Street, 
and to her Miss Aubrey instantly communicated the 
extraordinary proposal which he had made to her, 
all, in fact, that had passed between them—with the 
exception of the astounding information concerning 
their probable restoration to Yatton. The two ladies 
had, indeed, determined on concealing the whole 
matter from Mr. Aubrey —at all events for the 
present; but their perceptible agitation increasing 
as he questioned them concerning the cause of it, 
rendered concealment impossible, and they told him 
frankly the singular and most embarrassing incident 
which had happened in his absence. Blank amaze- 
ment was succeeded by vivid indignation in Mr. 
Aubrey, as soon as he had heard what had passed ; 
and for several hours he was excessively agitated. 
In vain they tried to soothe him; in vain did Kate 


its disgusting approaches! He merely looked into| throw her arms fondly round him, and implore him, 
the office for a moment, saying that he felt too much | for all their sakes, to take no notice to Mr. Gammon 
indisposed to attend to business; and then betook | of what had happened; in vain did she protest that 
himself to his solitary chambers—a thousand times | she would give him instant intelligence of any future 
more solitary and cheerless than ever they had ap-| attempt by Mr. Gammon to renew his offer; in vain 
peared before—where he remained in a sort of reverie | did they both remind him, with great emotion, cf the 
for hours. About eleven o’clock, he was guilty of | fearful power over all of them which was in Mr. 
a Strange piece of extravagance ; for his fevered soul | Gammon’s hands. He was peremptory and inflexi- 
being unable to find rest any where, he set off for| ble, and, moreover, frank and explicit; and told 
Vivian Street, and paced up and down it, with his eye | them, on quitting home the next morning, that though 
constantly fixed upon Mr. Aubrey’s house; he saw | they might rely on his discretion and temper, he had 


the lights disappear from the drawing-room, and re- | 
appear in the bed-rooms ; them also he watched out | 
—still he lingered in the neighbourhood, which | 
seemed to have a sort of fatal fascination about it; | 
and it was past three o’clock before, exhausted in| 
inind and body, he regained his chamber, and throw- | 
ing himself upon the bed, slept from mere weariness. 
et me now turn to a man of a very different de- | 
scription—-Mr. Aubrey. He had now spent nearly | 
a year in the real study of the law; during which | 
time I have not the least hesitation in saying that he | 
had made—notwithstanding all his dreadful draw- 


resolved to communicate that day, either personally 
or by letter, with Mr. Gammon; not only perempto- 
rily forbidding any renewal of his proposals, but 
also requesting him to discontinue his visits in Vi- 
vian Street. 

“Oh, Charles! Charles! be me Ps home by 
six!’’ exclaimed they, as he embraced them both at 
parting, and added, bursting afresh into tears, ** do 
consider the agony—the dreadful suspense we shall 
be in all day !” 

“1 will return by six toa minute! Don’t fear for 
me!” he replied with a smile—which, however, in- 


hacks—at least five times the progress that is gene- | stantly disappeared, as soon as he had quitted their 
rally made by even the most successful of those who | presence. 

devote themselves to the legal profession. He had,; Old Mr. Quirk was the next morning, about ten 
moreover, during the same period, produced five or| o’clock, over head and ears in business o al] kinds— 
six very brilliant political dissertations, and several | and sadly missed the clear-headed and energetic 
contributions to historical literature; and the reader; Gammon; 80, fearing that that gentleman’s indispo- 
will not be surprised to learn, that such exertions as sition must still continue, inasmuch as there were no 
these, and such anxieties as were his, had told visi- | Symptoms of his coming to the office as usual, he 
bly on him. He was very thin; his cheek had lost | took off his spectacles, locked his room-door, in order 
its colour; his eye was oppressed; his spirits had| to prevent any one by any possibility looking on 
lost their buoyancy, except in the few intervals which | any of the numerous letters and papers ling on his 
he was permitted, by his harassing labours, of do-| table; and set off to make a call upon Mr. Gammon 
mestic enjoyment. ie still bore up against his trou- | —whose countenance, flushed and harassed, strongly 


bles with an unyielding resolution ; feeling that Pro- | corroborated what he said on the subject of his indis- 
June, 1841.—Mvsevo. 39 65 
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position. Still, he said, he could attend to any busi-| tory manner of his, which invariably commanded 


ness which Mr. Quirk was prepared then to mention; 
whereupon Mr. Quirk took from his pocket a piece 
of paper, put on his glasses, and put questions to 
him from a number of memoranda which he had 
made for the purpose. Gammon’s answers were 
brief, and pointed, and explicit, on all matters men- 
tioned—as might have been expected from one of his 
great ability and energy—but his muddle-headed 
companion could not carry away a single clear idea 
of what had been so clearly told him; and without 
allowing the fact, of which he felt, however, a pain- 
ful consciousness, simply determined to do nothing 
that he could possibly avoid doing, till Mr. Gammon 
made his reappearance at the office, and reduced 
the little chaos there into something like form and 
order. 

Before he quitted Mr. Gammon, that gentleman 
quietly and easily led conversation towards the sub- 
ject of the various outstanding debts due to the 
firm. 

* Ah, drat it!’ quoth the old gentleman, briskly— 
“the heaviest you know, is—eh? —Suppose, how- 
ever,” he added, apprehensively, and scratching his 
head, “I mustn’t have ‘4a‘—I mean that fellow Au- 
brey’s account—without coming to words.” 

*“ Why—stay! stay,” said Mr. Gammon, with a 
gravely thoughtful air—* I don’t see that, either, Mr. 
Quirk. Forbearance has its limits. It may be abused, 
Mr. Quirk.” 


“*Ecod! I should think so!’ quoth Mr. Quirk, | 


eagerly—* and I know who’s abused somebody’s for- | 


bearance—eh, Gammon ?”’ 


“IT understand you, my dear sir,’ replied Gam- 
mon with a sigh—* I fear I must plead no longer for 


him. Ihave gone already, perhaps, much further 
than my duty to the firm warranted.”’ 


“It’s a heavy balance, Gammon—a very heavy | 


balance, £1446, 24s. 6d., to be outstanding so long 
—he agreed to pay interest on’t, didn’t he, eh? But 
really something ought to be done in it; and—come, 
Gammon, as you've had your time so long, now 
comes mine. ‘Turn him over fo me.”’ 

“IT should be very sorry to distress him, poor 
devil.” 

* Distress him? Our bill must be paid. D——n 
him! why don’t he pay his debts? I pay mine; you 
pay yours; he must pay his.” 

“Certainly. By the way,” said Gammon, sud- 
denly, “if you were to take bold and decided steps, 
his friends would undoubtedly step forward and re- 
lieve him.” 

* Ay! ay!—What think you of three days; give 
him three days to turn aboutin? There he’s living 
all the while in ad——d fine house at the West End, 
like a gentleman; looks down, [ll be sworn, on us 
poor attorneys already, beggar as he is, because he’s 
coming to the bar. Now mind, Gammon, no non- 
sense! [ won't stand your coming in again as you 
did before—if I write—honour between thieves, eh ?” 

“IT pledge my honour to you, my dear sir, that I 
will interfere no more; but the law must take its 
course.”’ 

“That's it,” said Mr. Quirk, rubbing his hands 
gleefully: “I'll tip him a tickler before he’s a day 
older that shall wake him up—ah, ha!” ; 

“You will do me one favour, Mr. Quirk, I am 
sure,” said Mr. Gammon, with that civil but peremp- 


Quirk’s assent to his suggestions—* you will insert 
a disclaimer in the letter of its emanating from me, 
or being with my consent.” 

“Oh lud, yes! yes! any thing.” 

* Nay, rather against my wish, you know—eh? 
Just for appearance’s sake, as I have always ap- 
peared so infernally civil to the man, till now.” 

** Will you draw it up yourself? And then, so as 
the other matter’s all right—no flinching—stick in as 
much palaver, Gammon !—ah ha!—as you like,”’ re- 
plied Quirk; who, as the proposal involved only a 
greater measure of discourtesy on Ais part, without 
any sacrifice of his inferes?, regarded it with perfect 
indifference. He took his leave of Gammon in far 
higher spirits than those which he had carried with 
him. It having been thus determined on by the part- 
ners, that within a day or two's time, Mr. Aubrey 
should be required to pay the whole balance, under 
penalty of an arrest—Gammon, on being left alone, 
folded his arms as he sat beside his breakfast-table, 
and meditated on the probable results of this his 
first hostile move against Mr. Aubrey. “1 wonder 
whether she’s told him,” thought he, with a slight 
palpitation, which was somewhat increased by a 
pretty sharp knock at his outer door. The colour 
suddenly deserted his cheek as he started from his 
seat, scattering on the floor nearly a dozen unopened 
letters which had been lying at his elbow on the 
table; and he stood still for a moment to subdue a 
little of his agitation, so as to enable him to present 
himself with some show of calmness before the visi- 
ter whom he felt perfectly certain that he should see 
on opening the door. He was right. The next mi- 
nute beheld him ushering into his room, with a sur- 
prising degree of self-possession, Mr. Aubrey, whose 


| countenance showed embarrassment and agitation. 


*“T have called upon you, Mr. Gammon,” com- 
menced Aubrey, taking the seat to which Mr. Gain- 
mon, with great courtesy motioned him, and then 
resumed his own, “in consequence of your visit yes- 
terday in Vivian Street—of your surprising interview 
with my sister—your most unexpected, extraordinary 
proposal to her.” 

Mr. Gammon listened respectfully, with an air of 
earnest attention, evidently not intending to make 
any reply. 

‘It cannot surprise you, sir, that I should have 
been made acquainted with it immediately on my re- 
turn home yesterday evening. It was undoubtedly 
my sister’s dufy to do so; but she did it, I am bound 
to acknowledge to you, sir, with great reluctance, as 
a matter of exquisitely painful delicacy. Sir, she 
has told me all that passed between you.” 

“1 cannot presume, Mr. Aubrey, to find fault with 
any thing Miss Aubrey may have thought proper to 
do; she cannot do wrong,” replied Gammon, calmly, 
though Mr. Aubrey’s last words had occasioned him 
lively anxiety as to the extent of Miss Aubrey’s com- 
munications to her brother. He observed Mr. Au- 
brey’s eyes fixed upon him steadfastly, and saw that 
he was labouring under much excitement. “If I 
have done any thing calculated to inflict the slightest 
pain upon a lady for whom I have so profound ” 
he saw the colour mounting into Mr. Aubrey’s cheek, 
and a sterner expression appearing in his eye—a 
respect, or upon you, or any of your family, I am dis- 
tressed beyond measure.” 
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“1 perfectly appreciate, Mr. Gammon, the posi- 
tion in which we stand with regard to each other.— 
Though I am fearfully changed in respect of fortune, 
Lam nota whit changed—we are none of us changed,” 
he continued proudly, ‘in respect of personal feel- 
ings and character.” 

He paused: Gammon spoke not. Presently Mr. 
Aubrey resumed—* I am, as we are all, very deeply 
sensible of the obligations which you have conferred 
upon us. We all feel that we are, to a great extent, 
placed at your mercy.” 

* Pray—I beg, Mr. Aubrey, that you will not 
speak in a strain which really hurts my feelings,” 
interrupted Gammon, earnestly ; ** and which nothing 
on my part has justified, nor can justify.” 

“Sir, | meant nothing in the least calculated to 
wound your feelings, but merely to express my own; 
and let me, Mr. Gammon, without the least reserve 
or circumlocution, inform you that both my sister and 
I have felt the most vivid displeasure—dissatisfac- 
tion—at your conduct of yesterday; and I have 
deemed it expedient to lose no time in informing you 
that your proposals are utterly out of the question, 
and can never be entertained, under any cireum- 
stances, for one moment.” 

Had Aubrey been, instead of the mere pauper he 
really was, and in the presence of one whom he knew 
to be able to cast him instantly into prison, at that 
inoment in the position he had formerly occupied, of 
wealth and greatness, he could not have spoken with 
an air of more dignified determination, and even hau- 
feur, which Gammon perceived, and fully appreci- 
ated. 

“Tam undoubtedly aware, sir, of the disparity be- 
tween Miss Aubrey and myself in point of position,” 
said he, coldly. 

“I have said nothing of the kind that I am aware 
of, nor would I, on any account, say any thing offen- 
sive to you, Mr. Gammon; but it is my duty to speak 
explicitly and decisively. I therefore now beg you 
to understand that your overtures must not, in any 
shape, or at any time, be renewed; and this I must 
insist upon without assigning or suggesting any rea- 
son whatever.” 

Gammon listened attentively and silent’ y. 

‘I presume, Mr. Gammon, that I cannot be 
nitualenteel ?”? added Mr. Aubrey, with a very 
perceptibly increased peremptoriness of manner. 

“It would be difficult to misunderstand what 
you say, sir,” replied Gammon; in whose dark 
bosom Mr. Aubrey’s words had, as it were, stung 
and roused the serpent prrpe—which might have 
been seen with crest erect, and glaring eyes. But 
Mr. Gammon’s external manner was calm and 
subdued. 

** It gives me pain to be forced to add, Mr. Gam 
mon,” continued Mr. Aubrey, “ that after what 
has taken place, we all of us feel—that—it will be 
better for you to discontinue your visits at my 
house. I am sure your own delicacy will appre- 
ciate the necessity which exists for such a sugges- 
tion on my part ?” 

“I perfectly understand you, Mr. Aubrey,” re- 
plied Gammon, in the same grave and guarded 
manner which he had preserved throughout their 
interview. “T shall offer no apology, sir, for con- 


duct which I do not feel to require one. I conceive | 


that I had a perfect right to make, with all due 
deference and respect, the offer which it appears 
has given you so much offence; for reasons, it 
| may be, which justify you, but which IT cannot 
speculate upon, nor do I wish to do so. It is im- 
| possible ever to see Miss Aubrey without becom- 
ing sensible of her loveliness, both of person and 
icharacter. I have paid them homage: for the 
rest, the issue is simply—unfortunate. While I 
may not feel disposed, even if inclined, to disre- 
gard your strict and solemn injunctions, I take 
leave to say, that my feelings towards Miss Au- 
| brey cannot alter; and if in no other way they can 
be gratified, there is yet one which’’—here he look 
ed greatly moved, and changed colour—* yet re 
mains open to me, to exhibit my regard for her, in 
a tenfold anxiety to preserve her—to preserve all 
of you, Mr. Aubrey, from the approach of diffi- 
culty and danger. That much Miss Aubrey may 
have also told to you, of what passed between us 
yesterday.”’ He paused—from emotion apparent- 
ly ; but he was only considering intently whether 
he should endeavour to ascertain whether Mr. Au- 
brey had been put bv his sister in possession of 
his—Gammon’s—last communication to her ; and 
then, however that might be, whether he should 
himself break the matter to Mr. Aubrey. But he 
decided both questions in the negative, and pro- 
ceeded, with a little excitement of manner— 
‘“* There are dangers menacing you, I grieve to say, 
fr. Aubrey, of the most serious description, which 
1 may possibly be unable to avert from you! I 
fear Tam losing that hold upen others which has 
enabled me hitherto to save you from rapacity and 
oppression! I regret to say that I can answer for 
others no longer; but all that man can do, still will 
I do. ! have been most bitterly—most fearfully 





disappointed ; but you shall ever find me a man of 
my word—of as high and rigid honour, perhaps 
even, Mr. Aubrey, as yourself’—he paused, and 
felt that he had made an impression on his silent 
auditor—** and T hereby pledge myself, in the pre- 
sence of God, that so far as in me lies, there shall 
not a hair of any of your heads be touched.” 
Again he paused. “I wish, Mr. Aubrey, you 
knew the pressure which has been for some tme 
upon me—nay, even this very morning” he 
cast a melancholy and reluctant eye towards the 
letters which he had gathered up, and which he 
had placed beside him on the breakfast table—* I 
have received a letter; | know the hand-writing ; 
1 almost dread to open it.”” Mr. Aubrey changed 
et Vour. 

**T am ata loss to know to what, in particular, 
you are alluding, Mr. Gammon ?” he interrupted, 
anxiously. 

**] will not at present say more on the subject; 
I devoutly hope my negotiations may be success- 
ful, and that the affair may not for many months, 
or even years, be forced upon your attention! Sull, 
were | to do so, one effect, at least, it would have— 
to satisfy you of my honourable and disinterested 
motives in the offer which I presumed to make 
Miss Aubrey.” 

«* Well, sir,” replied Mr. Aubrey, with a melan- 
choly air, and sighing deeply, “1 can only place 
my trust in Providence—and I do. I have suffered 
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much already; and if it be the will of Heaven 
that I suffer more, I hope I have not suffered al- 
ready—#n vain!” 

«Mr. Aubrey,” said Gammon, gazing at him 
with a brightening eye, “‘ my very soul owns the 
sublime presence of virtue, in your person! It 
is exalting—it is ennobling—merely to be permitted 
to witness so heroic an example of constancy as 
you exhibit!” He paused, and for some mo- 
ments there was silence.—** You do not distrust 
me, Mr. Aubrey ?” said Gammon at length, with 
a confident air. 

**No, Mr. Gammon!” replied Mr. Aubrey, 
eyeing him steadfastly. ‘I am not aware that I 
ever had any reason for doing so.” 

Shortly afterwards he took his departure ; and 
as he bent his steps slowly, and with thoughtful 
air, towards the Temple, he saw one or two things, 
on his own part, during his interview with Gam- 
mon, to regret—his sternness and pride; but no- 
thing on the part of Gammon that had not been 
admirable. Could Mr. Aubrey, however, but have 
seen the satanic smile which settled upon Mr. 
Gammon’s features, as soon as, after cordially 
shaking his hand, he had calmly shut the door 
upon Mr. Aubrey, it might have occasioned some 
few misgivings as to that gentleman’s sincerity. 
Mr. Gammon resumed his seat, and meditated 
upon their recent interview. Almost the first 
glance which he had caught of Mr. Aubrey’s 
countenance, and the very first tones of his voice 
which he had caught, had inspired Gammon with 
a deadly animosity towards poor Aubrey, whose 


pride Gammon resolved to trample upon and crush | 


into the dust. He was acquainted with the state 


of Aubrey’s little finances, almost to a pound ; for | 


Aubrey had, under the circumstances, felt it even 


a duty to be frank with him upon that subject. | 


He turned over in his mind, with great anxiety, 
the matter of the two promissory notes for five 
thousand pounds each, which he held in his hands, 
and which would be the best mode of setting into 
motion, but with the hands of another, those two 
dreadful instruments of torture and oppression— 
which, judiciously applied, might have the effect 
of humbling the pride and breaking the determina- 
tion of Aubrey and of his sister. Long he consi- 
dered the subject, in every point of view: and at 
length—“ Ay, that will do!” said he to himself, 
aloud ; sighed, smiled, and gently tapped his fin- 
= upon his ample forehead. Shortly afterwards, 

aving ordered his laundress to take away the 
breakfast things, he took pen, ink, and paper, and 
sketched off the following draft of a, letter, to be 
copied by Mr. Quirk, and signed in the name of 
the firm, and sent, Gammon finally determined, 
early in the ensuing week :— 


Saffron Hill, 9th July, 18—. 

« Dear Str,—Owing to a most serious and un- 
expected pecuniary outlay which we are called 
upon to make, we feel ourselves compelled to 
avail ourselves of whatever resources lie within 
our reach. Having been disappointed in several 
quarters, we are obliged to remind you of the 
heavy balance we have against you of £1446, 
14s. 6d. You must be aware of the length of 
time during which it has been standing; and 
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trust you will forgive us if we now apprise you 
that it is absolutely impossible for us to allow of 
any more delay. Unless, therefore, the whole of 
the above balance, or at least £1000 of it, be paid 
within three days of the date hereof, we regret to 
inform you we have finally made up our minds to 
let the law take its usual course. We feel the less 
hesitation in saying thus much, because we are 
rsuaded that, with a little caution you might 
ong ago have liquidated this heavy balance, or 
the greater part thereof.” (Mr. Gammon wrote 
as nearly in the peculiar style of Mr. Quirk as he 
could.) 
“In writing thus, Messrs. Quirk and Snap feel 
it only due to their partner, Mr. Gammon, to add 
that he is no party to this application. Messrs. Q. 
jand 8. have felt, however, in making it, that the 
interests of the firm have already suffered long 
enough, through their deference to the personal 
wishes and feelings of one of the members of the 
firm; and but for whom, their heavy balance 
would have been called for long ago, and no doubt. 
in due course discharged. 
| © We regret being unable to vary or depart from 
the determination above expressed ; and most sin- 
cerely hope your resources are of that nature that 
|we shall be spared the unpleasantness of letting 
| the law take its usual course. 
* And we remain, 
* Dear sir, 
** Yours most respectfully, 
* Quirk, Ganon, & Snap. 
**Charles Aubrey, Esquire, 
* Vivian Street.” 


Exactly on the seventh day from that on which 
Mr. Gammon had made his end advances to- 
wards Miss Aubrey, did the above dreadful and 
heartless letter reach its destination—being delivered 
into Mr. Aubrey’s hands while he was intently pe- 
rusing a very heavy set of papers, which, at his re- 
—_ Mr. Weasel had allowed him to take home. 
The painful scene which ensued I shall spare the 
reader—only mentioning that poor Miss Aubrey be- 
came almost frantic, treating herself as the sole 
occasion of this disaster. That very morning, at 
breakfast, had he been talking of selling out, of their 
precious remnant in the funds, the sum of £105, to 
enable him to become a pupil with Mr. Crystal—at 
the suggestion of the Attorney-General. 

What was to be done in this fearful emergency, 
none of them knew—except consenting to an imme- 
diate sale of all their plate, books, and furniture. 
Their affliction, indeed, knew no bounds. Even Mr. 
Aubrey, though for a long time he bore up heroically, 
was at length overcome by the agonies of the dear 
beings whose ruin was involved in his own. 

Had not Gammon been prompt in his vengeance! 
So thought they all. 

What wes to be done? A word will suffice to 
explain Mr. Aubrey’s position fully. It will be re- 
collected, that about a twelvemonth before, he had 
been left in possession of a balance of £1063, after 
paying the sum of £4000 to Messrs. Quirk, Gam- | 
mon, and Snap, Messrs. Runningtons. and Mr. 
Parkinson, in the way which has been already men- 
tioned. Since then, by his incessant exertions, he 
-had realised the sum of £150 by his contributions to 
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literary journals; and, by means of a severe and sys-{ He hurried off, early the next morning, in con- 
tematic economy, this sum, together with about! sternation, to Messrs. Beoningiene. Mr. Running- 
£200 taken from his store of £1063, had sufficed to | ton, with a heavy heart and a gloomy countenance, 
cover their whole year’s expenditure. "T'was im-| set off instantly, alone, to the office of Messrs. 
possible to carry economy further than they did, | Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. He saw Mr. Gammon, 
without, poor souls, positive injury to their health, | who told him, with a well-dissembled air of disgust, 
and stinting the little children, as Mr. and Mrs. Au- to go in to Mr. Quirk, or Mr. Snap. He did so, and 
brey often said to each other, when alone, with tears | found them inexorable. Mr. Quirk doggedly told 
and sighs of anguish. | Mr. Runnington that he had been out of pocket long 
Alas! misfortune followed him like a bloodhound, | enough, and would not be fooled by one of his own 
let him turn his steps whithersoever he might! | partners any longer. Mr. Runnington quitted them, 
Naturally anxious to make the most of his little store | fairly at his wits’ end; and, on his return, told Mr. 
of £1063, so long as any considerable portion of it! Aubrey, whom he had left at his office, that he had 
could be spared from their immediate personal neces-| done, and could do, * nothing with the vultures of 
sities, he looked about in all directions for some safe | Saffron Hill.” Mr. Runnington felt that his un- 
and profitable investment, which — produce him happy client, Mr. Aubrey, was far too critically 
a little more income than could be derived from the | situated with respect to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
funds. He cautiously avoided having the slightest | and Snap, to admit of his threatening, on Mr. Au- 
connexion with any of the innumerable joint-stock | brey’s behalf, to refer their exorbitant and monstrous 
speculations then afloat, and of which he saw dis-| bil] to taxation. He knew not, in fact, what sug- 
tinctly the mischievous and ruinous tendency; and | gestion to offer—what scheme to devise—to extricate 
this, moreover, in spite of the artful coneatenal wapen>| Mr. Aubrey from his present dreadful dilemma. As 
sentations of Mr. Gammon. Having consulted his | for applying for pecuniary assistance from friends, 
banker, and also a member of the House of Com-| Mr. Aubrey’s soul revolted at the bare thought. 
mons—one of the City members—a man of immense | What—borrow! Overwhelmed as he already was, 
wealth, and great mercantile experience and sagacity,| it would be grossly unprincipled. Was not one 
and with whom he had been intimate, while in the | of his generous friends at that moment under a 
House—confirmed by their approval, and also that | liability on his behalf of more than ten thousand 
of Mr. Weasel and Messrs. Runnington, all of whom | pounds?’ No: with gloomy composure he felt that, 
poor Aubrey anxiously consulted concerning the dis- | at last, his hour was come; that a prison wall must 
posal of this his little atu; about six weeks after | soon intervene between him—poor broken-hearted 
the period of his settlement with Messrs. Quirk, | soul !—and the dear, beloved beings from whom, as 
Gammon, and Snap, he invested five hundred pounds | yet, he had never been once separated—no! not for 
in the purchase of a particular foreign stock. Safe one moment deprived of blessed intercourse and 
and promising as it appeared, however, at the very communion with them—his wife—Kate—his un- 
moment when it was in the highest repute with | conscious little children—— 
capitalists of all descriptions both at home and! Kate, however, got desperate; and, unknown to 
abroad—from searce any assignable reason, but for | her brother, though with the full privity of his weep- 
one of the many unaccountable instances of fluctua-| ing wife, wrote off a long—a heart-rending letter to 
tion to which property of that kind is proverbially | good old Lady Stratton, whose god-daughter she 
liable, Aubrey had hardly held his seri br a month, | was, telling her every thing. Kate was up half the 
when—alas !—to his dismay, he es it falling— | night writing that letter, and it was blistered with 
faliing—falling—down, down, down, it went, till her tears. She took it very early in the morning, 
his scrip was so much waste paper! His loss was | herself, to the post-office, and she and Mrs. Aubrey 


irretrievable. This wealthy member whom he had | 
consulted, lost nearly one hundred and twenty thov- | 
sand pounds, and was driven to the very verge of | 
tuin. Mr. Weasel even, caution personified, in 

dealing with the little accumulation of his hard earn- | 
ings, lost upwards of a thousand pounds; and Mr. | 
Runnington, about double that sum. It required a) 
great stretch of fortitude on the part of Mr. Aubrey | 
to sustain this severe and sudden blow with any 


awaited the issue with the most trembling and fear- 
ful solicitude. 

I have hardly heart to recount the events which 
followed upon poor Kate’s adventure; but they form 
a striking exemplification of the mysterious manner 
in which frequently Providence, for its own awful 
and wise purposes, sees fit to accumulate troubles 
and sorrows upon the virtuous. 

Old Lady Stratton had been for some months in 


thing like equanimity. You should have seen and | very feeble health, and the receipt of Kate’s letter 
heard Mrs. Aubrey and Miss Aubrey, on that occa-| occasioned her infinite distress. It will be remem- 
sion, in order fully to appreciate the rich and melting | bered that she had long before effected a policy of 
tenderness of woman’s sympathy ! | insurance upon her life for £15,000, always intend- 
This left him only a sum of about £350 in the | ing to bequeath it as a little portion to poor Kate. 
funds, and in his banker’s hands a little balance of | She had many months—in fact, nearly a year and a 
some fifty or sixty pounds to meet his current ex- | half before—given the necessary instructions to her 
penses. The above sum, at the time when Messrs. | solicitor, good Mr. Parkinson, of Grilston, for mak- 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s letter reached him, had | ing her will, so as to carry into effect her kind inten- 
n necessarily diminished to about £290; this | tions towards Kate; bequeathing also legacies of 
was all the money he had in the world, to save him- | £500 a-piece to each of Mr. Aubrey’s little children. 
self, and those dependent on him, from absolute How it came to pass, however, 1 scarcely know— 
destitution. Yet he was now peremptorily called | except by referring it to that sad superstitious weak- 
y fy within three days’ time, to pay the sum of | ness which makes people often procrastinate the 
1 


446, 14s. 6d. execution of so all-important an instrument as a will ; 
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but, at the time when Kate's letter arrived, her lady- 
ship’s will had not been executed, but still lay, 
merely in draft, at Mr. Parkinson’s office. Feeling 
greatly indisposed, however, shortly after she had 
received Miss Aubrey’s letter, she sent off an express 
to Mr. Parkinson to attend with her will; and, a 
few minutes afterwards, her attendants found it 
necessary to send off another express for her physi- 
cian, Dr. Goddart. Before drawing a check for the 
sum of £700 or £800, which she intended instantly 
to place at Mr. Aubrey’s disposal, she awaited Mr. 
Parkinson’s return, that he—who managed all her 
affairs—might inform her of the exact balance then 
at her banker’s. He was absent from Grilston when 
the express arrived, but he was followed, and about 
seven o'clock that evening entered Lady Stratton’s 
residence, carrying with him the draft of her will, 
ready prepared for execution. His chief clerk also 
accompanied him, lest, by any possibility, a witness 
should be wanting. The countenances of the domes- 
tics warned him that there was not one moment to 
be lost; and he hastened at once into Lady Stratton’s 
bed-chamber. There she lay, venerable old lady, 
partially propped up by pillows—her long white hair 
partially visible from under her cap. <A _ hasty 
whisper from Dr. Goddart apprised him of the very 
critical situation of Lady Stratton. Writing mate- 
rials stood ready prepared in the room against Mr. 
Parkinson's arrival. She recognised him, on his 
passing the foot of the bed, and in a feeble voice 


whispered—** My will! my will 

[Oh, hasten! delay not an instant, Mr. Parkinson! 
If you did but know what depends on your move- 
ments—could you but at this instant—oh me !—could 
you but catch a glimpse of the scene this instant 
yassing in Vivian Street!—Give her the pen, Mr. 
cee Seats her hand—place it upon the pa- 
per. } 

But tt was toolate. Before the pen could be placed 
within her fingers, those fingers had become incapa- 
ble of holding it—for Lady Stratton at that moment 
experienced the paralytic seiaure which Dr. Goddart 
had been dreading for three or four hours before. 
*Twas useless: pen, ink, and paper were removed. 
She lingered till about nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when, in the presence of Mr. Parkinson, who 
had not quitted the room for one instant, death re- 
leased the venerable sufferer. She had thus died 
intestate; and all her personal property—Lady Strat- 
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ton had none other—became the property of her 


ladyship’s next of kin. Had this event happened 
but two years before, that next of kin would have 
been—Mr. Aubrey; but now—will the reader have 
patience to read it ?!—that next of kin was Trrrtesar 
Tirmouse! Alas! there could be no question about 
the matter; and it was the knowledge of that con- 
tingeney that had distracted Mr. Parkinson from the 
moment that he received his last ineffectual summons 
to the bedside of Lady Stratton. Yes, Mr. Titmouse 
had now become entitled to all the goods, chattels, 
credits, and effects which were of the late Lady 
Stratton; and before she had been laid in Yatton 
churchyard, not far from her beloved friend who had 
preceeded her by a few months only—Mrs. Aubrey 
—Mr. Parkinson received a letter from Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, as the solicitors of Mr. Tit- 
mouse, giving him formal notice of the title of their 
client, and requesting Mr. Parkinson to lose no time 
in making an inventory of the effects of her ladyship, 
to whom Mr. Titmouse intended to administer im- 
mediately. Mr. Gammon himself went down, and 
arrived the day after the funeral. Guess his excite- 
ment on discovering the windfall which came to his 
client, Mr. Titmouse, in the policy £15,000, the ex- 
istence of which they had, of course, never dreamed of! 

But there was another discovery, which occasioned 
him not a little excitement, as his flushed cheek and 
suspended breath testified—alas! poor Aubrey’s Bonn 
for £2000, with interest at five per cent. !—an instro- 
ment which poor Lady Stratton, having always in- 
tended to destroy, latterly imagined that she had ae- 
tually done so. It had, however, got accidentally 
mingled with other papers, which had found their 
way, in the ordinary course, to Mr. Parkinson, and 
who was himself ignorant of its existence, since it 
lay folded in a letter addressed to Lady Stratton, till 
it turned up while he was sorting the papers, in obe- 
dience to the instructions of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap. He turned pale and red by turns—did 
Mr. Parkinson—as he held the accursed document 
in his fingers, and—but his sense of duty prevailed. 
Of course the obligee of the bond, and, as such, enti- 
tled to the principal money secured by it, together 
with all arrears of interest which might be due upon 
it, was Mr. Trrrtesat Titmouse. 

Surely it is hard to imagine a more dismal and 
wanton freak of fortune than tl.is—as far, at least, as 
concerned poor Kate Aubrey. 


SONNET. 


On the Prospect of Wimille from the Valley of Dunacre. 


«Way linger here? What see’st thou?’’ Yonder | 
spire, 
The village church, embower’d in old oak-trees ; 
The winding stream; the peaceful cottages ; 
The bright autumnal fields. Should’st thou en- | 
quire } 
What more? Another bard, a different lyre 
(From this, with broken strings, neglected keys,) 





Must aid thee to descry, in scenes like these, 

All beauties that poetic hearts desire! 

Dear are those woods, because in scenes remote 
From cities far, ’mid fields and groves, the mind 
Enjoys true liberty,—awakes to find 

That inward life and plenitude of thought 
Long time in secret labyrinths enshrined ; 

*Mid worldly cares and strife, how vainly sought! 
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CHAPTER LXXIV.—Tur Journey. 


Wirs that disastrous day my campaigning was 
destined for some time at least to conclude. My 
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| to our utter disappointment, the light proceeded. It 
was a small lamp placed before a little waxen image 
| of the Virgin, and was probably the last act of piety 
of some poor villager ere he left his home and hearth 
for ever: there it burned brightly and tranquilly, 


wound, which grew from hour to hour more threat- | throwing its mellow ray upon the cold deserted 


ening, at length began to menace the loss of the arm, 
and by the recommendation of the regimental sur- 
geons, | was ordered back to Lisbon. 

Mike, by this time perfectly restored, prepared 
every thing for my departure, and on the third day 
after the battle of the Coa, I began my journey with 
downeast spirits and depressed heart. ‘The poor fel- 
low was, however, a kind and affectionate nurse, and, 
unlike many others, his cares were not limited to the 
mere bodily wants of his patient: he sustained, as 
well as he was able, my drooping resolution, rallied 
my spirits, and cheered my courage. With the very 
little Portuguese he possessed, he contrived to make 
every imaginable species of bargain ; always manag- 
ed a good billet; kept every one in good humour ; 
and rarely left his quarters in the morning without a 
most affecting leave-taking, and reiterated promises 
torenew his visit. 

Our journeys were usually short ones, and already 
two days had elapsed, when towards nightfall we 
entered the little hamlet of Jaffra. During the entire 
of that day, the pain of my wounded limb had been 


| stones. 

Whatever impatience I might have given way to, 
|in a moment of chagrin, was soon repressed, as I saw 
‘my two followers, uncovering their heads in silent 
reverence, kneel down before the little shrine. There 
| was something at once touching and solemn in this 
simultaneous feeling of homage from the hearts of 
those removed in country, language, and in blood : 
they bent meekly down; their heads bowed upon 
their bosoms, while with muttering voices each offer- 
ed up his prayer. All sense of their disappointment, 
|all memory of their forlorn state, seemed to have 
yielded to more powerful and absorbing thoughts, as 
they opened their hearts in prayer. 

My eyes were still fixed upon them, when sud- 
denly Mike, whose devotion seemed of the briefest, 
sprung to his legs, and with a spirit of levity, but 
| little in accordance with his late proceedings, com- 
menced a series of kicking, rapping, and knocking 
at a small oak postern, sufficient to have aroused a 
|whole convent from their cells. ‘House there! 
good people within !”—bang, bang, bang: but the 


excruciating ; the fatigue of the road and the heat had | echoes alone responded to his call, and the sounds 
brought back violent inflammation, and, when at last | died away at length in the distant streets, leaving all 
the little village came in sight, my reason was fast | a8 silent and dreary as before. 


yielding to the torturing agonies of my wound ; but | 
| finished his orisons, now began a vigorous attack 


the transports with which I greeted my resting-place 
were soon destined to a change; for as we drew 
near not a light was to be seen, not asound to be heard, 
not even a dog barked, as the heavy mule-cart rattled 
over the uneven road. No trace of any living thing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was there: the little hamlet lay sleeping in the pale | 


moonlight, its streets deserted, and its homes te- 
nantiess; our own footsteps alone echoed along the 
dreary causeway; here and there, as we advanced 
farther, we found some relics of broken furniture and 
house-gear; most of the doors lay open, but nothing 
remained within save bare walls; the embers still 
smoked-in many places upon the hearth, and showed 
is that the flight of the inhabitants had been recent. 
Yet every thing convinced us that the French had 
not been there; there was no trace of the reckless 
violence and wanton cruelty which marked their foot- 
steps every where. 

All proved that the desertion had been voluntary : 
perhaps in compliance with an order of our command- 


Our Portuguese friend, who by this time had 


upon the small door, and with the assistance of Mike, 
armed with a fragment of granite about the size of a 
man’s head, at length separated the frame from the 
hinges, and sent the whole mass prostrate before us. 

The moon was just rising as we entered the little 


| park, whose gravelled walks, neatly kept and well 


trimmed, bespoke recent care and attention. Follow 


| ing a handsome alley of lime trees, we reached a little 


jet @eau, whose sparkling fountain shone like dia- 
monds in the moonbeams, and escaping from the 
edge of a vast shell, ran murmuring amid mossy 
stones and water lilies, that, however naturally they 


| seemed thrown around, bespoke also the hand of taste 
|in their position. On turning from the spot, we came 


directly in front of an old but handsome chateau, be- 
fore which stretched a terrace of considerable extent. 


| Its ballustraded parapet, lined with orange trees, now 


erin-chief, who frequent!y desired any intended line | 


{march of the enemy to be left thus a desert. 
we sauntered slowly on from street to street, half 
hoping that some one human being yet remained be- 
hind, and casting our eyes from side to side in search 
f quarters for the night, Mike suddenly came run- 
ning up, saying,—— 

“T have it, sir—I*ve found it out—there’s peop!e 
iving down that small street there—I saw a licht 
this minute as I passed.” 

I turned immediately, and, accompanied by the 
nule-driver, followed Mike across a little open square 
into a small and narrow street, at the end of which a 
light was seen faintly twinkling: we hurried on, 
and in a few minutes reached a high wall of solid 
masonry, from a niche of which we now discovered, 


As | 


in full blossom, scented the still air with their deli- 
cious odour; marble statues peeped here and there 
amid the foliage, while a rich “acacia,” loaded with 
flowers, covered the walls of the building, and hung 
in vast masses of variegated blossom across the tall 
windows. 

As leaning on Mike’s arm I slowly ascended the 
steps of the terrace, | was more than ever struck with 
the silence and deathlike stillness around; except 
the gentle plash of the fountain, all was at rest; the 
very plants seemed to sleep in the yellow moonlight, 
and not a trace of any living thing was there. 

The massive doo? | 1y open as we entered the spa- 
cicus hall flagged with marble, and surrounded with 
armorial bearings. We advanced farther, and came 
to a broad and handsome stair, which led us to a long 
gallery, from which a suite of rooms opened, looking 
towards the front part of the building. Wherever we 
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went, the furniture appeared perfectly untouched ; | 
nothing was removed ; the very chairs were grouped 
around the windows and the tables; books, as if | 
suddenly dropped from their readers’ hands, were 
scattered upon the sofas and the ottomans; and in 
one small apartment, whose blue satin walls and da- | 
mask drapery bespoke a boudior, a rich mantilla of 
black velvet and a silk glove were thrown upon a | 
chair. It was clear the desertion had been most re- 
cent; and every thing indicated that no time had 
been given to the fugitives to prepare for flight. 
What a sad picture of war was there! to think of 
those whose home, endeared to them by all the refine- | 
ments of cultivated life, and all the associations of 
years of happiness, sent out upon the wide world, 
wanderers and houseless; while their hearth, sacred 
by every tie that binds us to our kindred, was to be 
desecrated by the ruthless and savage hands of a 
ruffian soldiery. I thought of them: perhaps at that | 
= hour their thoughts were clinging round the old | 
walls; remembering each well-beloved spot, while | 
they took their lonely path through mountain and | 
through valley: and leit ashamed and abashed at | 
my own intrusion there. While thus my reverie ran 
on, I had not perceived that Mike, whose views were 
very practical upon all occasions, had lighted a most 
cheerful fire upon the hearth, and, disposing a large | 
sofa before it, had carefully closed the curtains, and 
was in fact making himself and his master as much 
at home as though he had spent his life there. 

‘Isn't it a beautiful place, Misther Charles? and 
this little room, doesn’t it remind you of the blue bed- 
room in O’Malley Castle, barrin’ the elegant view | 
= upon the Shannon, and the mountain of Sca- | 
Ti ” | 

Nothing short of Mike’s patriotism could forgive 
such a comparison; but, however, I did not contra- | 
dict him, as he ran on :— 

“Faith, I knew well there was luck in store for 
us this evening: and ye see the handful of prayers I | 
threw away outside wasn’t lost. José’s making the | 
beasts comfortable in the stable, and I’m thinking | 
we'll none of us complain of our quarters. But you're | 
not eating your supper: and the beautiful hare pie, | 
that I stole this morning, won't you taste it? well | 
a glass of Malaga? not a glass of Malaga? Oh, mo- | 
ther of Moses! what's this for?” 

Unfortunately, the fever produced by the long and 
toilsome journey, had gained considerably on me, | 
and, except copious libations of cold water, I could | 
touch nothing; my arm, too, was much more painful 
than before. Mike soon perceived that rest and qui- 
etness were most important to me at the moment, | 
and, having with difficulty been prevailed upon to 
swallow a few hurried mouthfuls, the poor fellow, 
having disposed cushions around me in every imagi- 
nable form for comfort, and having placed my wound- 
ed limb in its easiest position, extinguished the lamp, 
and sat silently down beside the hearth, without | 
speaking another word. 

Fatigue and exhaustion, more powerful than the 
pain, soon produced their effects upon me, and I fell 
asleep ; but it was no refreshing slumber which vi- | 
sited my heavy eyelids: the slow fever of suffer- | 








ing had been hour by hour increasing and my | 
dreams presented nothing but scenes of agony and | 
torture. Now I thought that, unhorsed and wounded, | 
I was trampled beneath the clanging hoofs of charg- | 
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ing cavalry; now I felt the sharp steel piercing my 
flesh, and heard the loud cry of a victorious enemy ; 
then methought I was stretched upon a litter covered 
with gore and mangled by a grape shot. I thought 
I saw my brother officers approach and look sadly 
upon me, while one, whose face I could not re- 
member, muttered, “I should not have known 
him.”” The dreadful hospital of Talavera, and al! 
its scenes of agony, came up before me, and I .hought 
that I lay waiting my turn for amputation: this last 
impression, more horrible to me than all the rest, 
made me spring from my couch, and I awoke; the 
cold drops of perspiration stood upon my brow, my 
mouth was parched and open, and my temples throb- 
bed, so that I could count their beatings; for some 
seconds I could not throw off the frightful illusion | 
laboured under, and it was only vy degrees I -ecovered 
consciousness, and remembered where I was. Be- 
fore me, and on one side of the bright wood fire, sat 
Mike, who, apparently deep in thought, gazed fix- 
edly at the blaze : the start I gave on awakening had 
not attracted his attention, and I could see, as the 
flickering glare fell upon his features, that he was 
pale and hhastly, while his eyes were rivetted upon 
the fire; his lips moved rapidly, as if in prayer, and 
his locked hands were pressed firmly upon his bo- 
som: his voice, at first inaudible, I could gradually 
distinguish, and at length heard the following mut- 
tered sentences :— 

“Oh, mother of mercy! so far from his home and 
his people, and so young, to die in a strange land: 
there it is again.”” Here he appeared listening to 
some sounds from without. * Oh, wirra, wirra, | 
know it well! the winding sheet, the winding sheet! 
there it is, my own eyes saw it!’ The tears coursed 
fast upon his pale cheeks, and his voice grew almost 
inaudible: as rocking to and fro, for some time, he 
seemed in a very stupor of grief, when at last, in a 
faint subdued tone, he broke into one of those sad 
and plaintive airs of his own country, which only 
need the moment of depression to make them wring 
the very heart in agony. 

His song was that to which Moore has appended 
the beautiful words,—* Come rest on this bosom;” 
but the burden of his sad melody ran thus :— 


“ The day was declining, 
The dark night drew near, 

And the old Lord grew sadder, 
And paler with fear. 

Come listen, my daughter, 
Come nearer—oh ! near, 

It’s the wind or the water 
That sighs in my ear. 


** Not the wind nor the water 
Now stirr’d the night air, 
But a warning far sadder— 
The banshee was there. 
Now rising, now swelling, 
On the night wind it bore 
One cadence, still telling, 
I want thee, Rossmore! 


“ And then fast came his breath, 
And more fix’d grew his eye; 
And the shadow of death 
Told his hour was nigh. 
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Ere the dawn of that morning 
The struggle was o’er, 

For when thrice came the warning— 
A corpse was Rossmore !” 


The plaintive air to which these words were sung 
fell heavily upon my heart, and it needed but the low 
and nervous condition I was in to make me feel their 
application to myself. But so it is, the very super- 
stition your reason rejects and your sense spurns has, 
from old association, from habit, and from mere na- 
tionality too, a hold upon your hopes and fears that 
demands more firmness and courage than a sick-bed 
possesses to combat with suecess, and I now listened 
with an eager ear to mark if the banshee cried, rather 
than sought to fortify myself by any recurrence to 
my own convictions. Meanwhile, Mike’s attitude 
became one of listening attention; not a finger 
moved; he scarce seemed even to breathe; the state 
of suspense I suffered from was maddening, and, at 
last, unable to bear it longer, I was about to speak, 
when suddenly from the floor beneath us one long- 
sustained note swelled upon the air, and died away 
again, and immediately after, to the cheerful sounds 


of a guitar, we heard the husky voice of our Portu- | 


guese guide indulging himself in a love ditty. 


Ashamed of myself, for my fears, I kept silent; | 


but Mike, who felt only one sensation,—that of un- 
mixed satisfaction at his mistake,—rubbed his hands 
pleasantly, filled up his glass, drank it, and refilled; 
while with an accent of reassured courage, he briefly 
remarked :— 

“ Well, Mr. José, if that be singing. upon my con- 


science, I wonder what erying is like ! 


I could not forbear a laugh at the criticism, and in | 


a moment the poor fellow, who up to that moment 
believed me sleeping, was beside me. I saw from 
nis manner that he dreaded lest 1 had been listening 
to his melancholy song, and had overheard any of his 
gloomy forebodings; and, as he cheered my spirits, 
and spoke encouragingly, I could remark, that he 
made more than usual endeavours to appear light- 
hearted and at ease. Determined, however, not to 
let him eseape so easily, I questioned him about his 
belief in ghosts and spirits ; at which he endeavour- 
ed, as he ever did when the subject was an unpleas- 
ing one to hear, to avoid the discussion; but rather 
perceiving that I indulged in no irreverent disrespect 
of these matters, he grew gradually more open, treat- 
ing the affair with that strange mixture of credulity 
and mockery, which formed his estimate of most 
things. Now seeming to suppose that any palpable 
rejection of them might entail sad consequences in 
future; now half ashamed to go the whole length in 
his credulity. 

“ And so, Mike, you never saw a ghost yourself? 
that you acknowledge ?” 

“No, sir, I never saw a real ghost; but sure 
there’s many a thing I never saw; but Mrs. Moore, 
the housekeeper, seen two. And your grandfather 
that’s gone,—the Lord be good to him !—used to walk 
once a year in Lurra Abbey; and sure you know the 
story about Tim Clinchy, that was seen every Satur- 
day night coming out of the cellar with a candle and 
a mug of wine, and a pipe in his mouth, till Mr. Bar- 
ty laid him. It cost his honour your uncle ten pounds 


in masses to make him easy; not to speak of a new | 


lock and two bolts on the cellar door.” 
Jung, 1841.—Mvuserm. 40 
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“I have heard all about that; but, as you never 

| yourself saw any of these things——” 

** But sure my father did, and that’s the same any 
day. My father seen the greatest ghost that ever 
was seen in the county Cork, and spent the evening 
with him, that’s mere.” 

* Spent the evening with him’—what do you 
mean ** 

“Just that, devil a more nor less. If your honour 
wasn t so weak, and the story wasn’t a trying one, 
I'd like to tell it to you.” 

* Out with it by all means, Mike; I am not dis- 
posed to sleep; and now that we are upon these mat- 
ters, ny curiosity is strongly excited by your wor- 
thy ftuer’s experience.” 

Thus encouraged, having trimmed the fire, and 
reseated himself beside the blaze, Mike began; but, 
as a ghost is no every day personage in our history, 
I must give him a chapter to himself. 


CHAPTER LXXV.—Tue Gaosr. 


* Well, I believe your honour heard me tell long 
ago how my father left the army, and the way that 
he took to another line of life that was more to his 
liking. And so it was, he was happy as the day was 
long; he drove a hearse for Mr. Callaghan of Cork 
for many years, and a pleasant place it was; for ye 


| see, my father was a cute man, and knew something 


of the world; and though he was a droll devil, and, 
could sing a funny song when he was among the 
boys, no sooner had he the big black cloak on him, 
and the weepers, and he seated on the high box with 
the six long-tailed blacks before him, you'd really 
think it was his own mother was inside, he look- 
ed so melancholy and miserable. The sexton and 
grave-digger was nothing to my father; and he hada 
look about his eye, to be sure there was a reason for 
it, that you'd think he was up all night crying; though 
it’s little indulgence he took that way. 

* Well, of all Mr. Callaghan’s men, there was none 
so great a favourite as my father: the neighbours 
were all fond of him. 

***A kind erayture every inch of him,’ the women 
would say. ‘Did ye see his face at Mrs. Delany's 
funeral ?’ 

“«* True for you,’ another would remark; * he mis- 
took the road with grief, and stopped at a shebeen- 
house instead of Kilmurry church.’ 

**] need say no more, only one thing, that it was 
principally among the farmers and the country peo- 
ple my father was liked so much. The great people 
and the quality—I ax your pardon—but sure isn’t it 
true, Mister Charles, they don't fret so much after 
their fathers and brothers, and they care little who’s 
driving them, whether it was a decent respectable 
man like my father, or a chap with a grin on him like 
arat-trap? And so it happened, that my father used 
to travel half the county; going here and there wher- 
ever there was trade stirring; and, faix, a man didn’t 
think himself rightly buried if my father wasn’t 
there; for ye see he knew all about it; he could tell 
to a quart of sperits what would be wanting for a 
wake; he knew all the good eryers for miles round; 
and I’ve heard it was a beautiful sight to see him 
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standing on a hill, arranging the procession, as they 


walked into the churchyard, and giving the word like | 


a captain. 

**Come on, the stiff, —now the friends of the 
stiff,—now de pop’lace. 

**That’s what he used to say; and, troth, he was 
always repeating it when he was a little gone in 
drink—for that’s the time his spirits would rise—and 
he'd think he was burying half Munster. 

* And sure it was a real pleasure and a pride to be 
buried in them times; for av it was only a small far- 
mer with a potato garden, my father would come 
down with the black cloak on him, and three yards 
of crape behind his hat, and set all the children cry- 
ing and yelling for half a mile round; and then the 
way he’d walk before them with a spade on his 
shoulder, and sticking it down in the ground, clap his 
hat on the top of it, to make it look like a chief 
mourner. It was a beautiful sight!” 

* But, Mike, if you indulge much longer in this 
flattering recollection of your father, I’m afraid we 
shall lose sight of the ghost entirely.” 

** No fear in life, your honour, I’m coming to him 
now. Well, it was this way it happened :—In the 
winter of the great frost, about forty-two or forty- 
three years ago, the ould priest of ‘Tulloughmuray 
took ill and died; he was sixty years priest of the 
parish, and mightily beloved by all the people, and 
good reason for it; a pleasanter man, and a more 
social erayture never lived: "twas himself was the 
life of the whole country-side. A wedding nor a 
christening wasn’t lucky av he wasn’t there, sitting 
it the top of the table, with maybe his arm round 
the bride herself, or the baby on his lap, a smoking 
jug of punch before him, and as much kindness in 
his eye as would make the fortunes of twenty hypo- 
crites if they had it among them. And then he was 
<0 good to the poor; the Priory was always full of 

iid men and ould women, sitting around the big fire 
in the kitchen, so that the cook could hardly get near 
it. There they were eating their meals and burning 
their shins, till they were speckled like a trout’s 
hack, and grumbling all the time; but Father Dwy- 
er liked them, and he would have them. 

*** Where have they to go,’ he’d say, ‘av it wasn’t 
to me? give Molly Kinshela a lock of that bacon. 
Tim, it’s a cowld morning; will ye have a taste of 
the * dew ?"’’ . 

* Ah! that’s the way he’d spake to them: but sure 
goodness is no warrant for living, any more than 
devilment; and so he got cowld in his feet at a sta- 
tion, and he rode home in the heavy snow without 
his big coat—for he gave it away to a blind man on 
the road—and in three days he was dead. 

“[ see you're gecting impatient; so I'll not stop 
to say what grief was in the parish when it was 
known: but troth there never was seen the like be- 
fore; not a crayture would lift a spade for two days, 


and there was more whisky sold in that time than | 


at the whole spring fair. Well, on the third day, the 
funeral set out, and never was the equal of it in them 
parts: first, there was my father; he came special 
from Cork with the six horses all in new black, and 

lumes like little poplar trees; then came Father 

wyer, followed by the two coadjutors in beautiful 
surplices, walking bare-headed, with the little boys 
of the Priory school, two and two.” 


* Well, Mike, I’m sure it was very fine; but for | 


heaven’s sake spare me all these desciptions, and get 
on to the ghost.” 

“Faith, your honour’s in a great hurry for the 
ghost; maybe you won’t like him when ye have him, 
but I'll go faster if you please. Well, Father Dwy- 
er ye see was born at Aghan-lish, of an ould family, 
and he left it in his will that he was to be buried in 
the family vault; and, as Aghan-lish was eighteen 
miles up the mountains, it was getting late when 
they drew near. By that time the great procession 
was all broke up and gone home. "The coadjutors 
stopped to dine at the * Blue Bellows’ at the cross- 
roads; the little boys took to pelting snow-balls; 
there was a fight or two on the way besides: and, in 
fact, except an ould deaf fellow that my father took 
to mind the horses, he was quite alone. Not that he 
minded that same; for when the crowd was gone my 
father began to sing a droll song, and tould the deaf 
chap that it was a lamentation. At last they came 
in sight of Aghan-lish. It was a lonesome, me!an- 
choly-looking place, with nothing near it except two 
or three ould fir-trees, and a small slated house with 
one window, where the sexton lived, and even that 
same was shut up, and a padlock on the door. Well, 
my father was not over much pleased at the look of 
matters; but, as he was never hard put to, what to 
do, he managed to get the coffin into the vestry ; and 
then, when he unharnessed the horses, he sent the 
deaf fellow with them down to the village to tell the 
priest that the corpse was there, and tocome up early 
in the morning and perform mass. The next thing 
to do was to make himself comfortable for the night; 
and then he made a roaring fire on the old hearth— 
for there was plenty of bog fir there—closed the 
windows with the black cloaks, and wrapping two 
round himself, he sat down to cook a little supper he 
brought with him in case of need. 

“ Well, you may think it was melancholy enough 
to pass the night up there alone, with a corpse in an 
old ruined church in the middle of the mountains, the 
wind howling about on every side, and the snow- 
drift beating against the walls; but, as the fire burned 
brightly, and the little plate of rashers and eggs 
smoked temptingly before him, my father mixed a 
jug of the strongest punch, and sat down as happy 
asaking. As long as he was eating away, he had 
no time to be thinking of any thing else ; but, when 
all was done, and he looked about him, he began to 
feel very low and melancholy in his heart. There 
was the great black coffin on three chairs in one 
corner; and then the mourning cloaks that he had 
stuck up against the windows moved backward and 
forward like living things; and, outside, the wild 
ery of the plover as he flew past, and the night-owl 
sitting in a nook of the old church. ‘I wish it was 
morning, anyhow,’ said my father; ‘ for this is a lone- 
some place to be in; and, faix, he’ll be a cunning 
fellow that catches me passing the night this way 
again.’ Now there was one thing distressed him 
most of all: my father used always to make fun of 
the ghosts and sperits the neighbours would tell of, 
pretending there was no such thing; and now the 
thought came to him, * Maybe theyll revenge them- 
selves on me to-night, when they have me up here 
alone ;* and with that he made another jug stronger 
than the first, and tried to remember a few prayers in 
ease of need; but somehow his mind was not too 
clear, and he said afterwards he was always mixing 
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up ould songs and toasts with the prayers, and when 

he thought he had just got hold of a beautiful psalm, 

it would turn out to be *'Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or 

‘ Limping James,’ or something like that. The storm, 

meanwhile, was rising every moment, and parts of 

the old abbey were falling, as the wind shook the 
ruin; and my father’s sperits, notwithstanding the 
punch, were lower than ever. 

“*]T made it too weak,’ said he, as he set to work 
on a new jorum; and troth this time that was not the 
fault of it, for the first sup nearly choked him. 

“*Ah!’ said he now, *I knew what it was; this 
is like the thing; and, Mr. Free, you are beginning | 
to feel easy and comfortable; pass the jug; your very | 
good health and song. I'm a little hoarse, it’s true, 
but if the company wil excuse 

“And then he began knocking on the table with | 
his knuckles, as if the sre was a rooin full of people 
asking him to sing. In short, my father was drunk | 
as a fiddler ; the last brew finished him; and he be- | 
gan roaring away all kinds of droll songs, and telling 
all manner of stories, as if he was at a great party. | 

* While he was capering this way about the room, 
he knocked down his hat, and with it a pack of cards 
he put into it before leaving home, for he was mighty 
fond of a game. 

“* Will ye take a hand, Mr. Free ?” said he, as he | 
gathered them up and sat down beside the fire. 

«I’m convanient,’ said he, and began dealing out 
as if there was a partner fornenst him. 

‘*When my father used to get this far in the story, 
he became very confused. He s says, that once or 
twice he mistook the liquor, and took a pull at the 
bottle of potteen instead of the punch; and the last 
thing he remembers was asking poor Father Dwyer | 
if he would draw near to the fire, and not be lying | 
there near the door. 

** With that he slipped down on the ground and fell 
fast asleep. How long he lay that way he could 
never tell. When he awoke and looked up, his hair 
nearly stood on end with fright. What do you think 
he seen fornenst him, sitting at the other side of the 
fire, but Father Dwyer himself: there he was, divil 
a lie in it, wrapped up in one of the mourning cloaks, 
trying to warm his hands at the fire. 

***Salve hoe nomine patri !* said my father, crossing 
himself; ‘av it’s your ghost, God presarve me! 

“*Good evening t’'ye, Mr. Free,’ said the ghost; 
‘and av I might be bould, what’s in the jug U—for 
ye see my father had it under his arm fast, and never | 
let it go when he was asleep. 

* Pater noster qui es tn potteen, sir,’ said my 
father, for the ghost didn’t look pleased at his talk- 
ing Latin. 

““* Ye might have the politeness to ax if one | 
had a mouth on him,’ then says the ghost. 

«Sure, I didn’t think the like of you would 
taste sperits.’ 

«Try me,’ said the ghost; and with that he | 
filled out a glass, and tossed it off like a christian. 

** € Beamish !” says the ghost, smacking his lips. 








| 
| 


“« The same,’ says my father ; ‘ and sure what’s 
happened you has not spoilt your taste.’ 

wo you'd mix a little hot,’ says the ghost, | 
‘I’m thinking it would be better; the night is 
mighty sevare.’ 

“«« Any thing that your reverance pleases,’ says | 


| my father, as he began to blow up a good fire to 
boil the water. 

*** And what news is stirring ?’ says the ghost. 

‘Devil a word, your reverance; your own 
| funeral was the only thing doing last week ; times 
is bad ; except the measles, there’s nothing in our 
parts.’ 

|" «© And we're quite dead Jereabouts too,’ says 
| the ghost. 

“«* There’s some of us so, anyhow,’ says my 
father with a sly look. ‘Taste that, your reve- 
rance.’ 

«Pleasant and refreshing,’ says the ghost; 
‘and now, Mr. Free, what do you say to a little 
spoil five, or beggar my neighbour ?’ 

«« What will we play for ?’ says my father ; for 
a thought just struck him,— may ‘be it’s some trick 
of the devil to catch my soul.’ 

*** A pint of Beamish,’ says the ghost. 

*“« Done,’ says my father ; ‘cut for deal; the 
ace of clubs; you have it.’ 

* Now the whole time the ghost was dealing the 


| cards, my father never took his eyes off of him, 


for he wasn’t quite asy in his mind at all; but 
when he saw him turn up the trump, and take a 
| strong drink afterwards, he got more at ease, and 
began the game. 

** How long they played it was never rightly 
known; but one thing is sure, they drank a cruel 
deal of spirits; three quart bottles my father brought 
‘with him were all finished, and by that time his 
brain was so confused with the liquor, and all he 
lost,—for somehow he never won a game,—that 
he was getting very quarrelsome. 

*** You have your own luck of it,’ says he, at 
last. 

“© True for you; and, besides, we play a great 
deal where I come from.’ 

‘lve heard so,’ says my father. ‘I lead the 
knave, sir, spades ; bad cess to it, lost again.’ 

“ Now it was really very distressing ; for by this 
time, though they only began for a pint of Beam- 
ish, my father went on ‘betting till he lost the 
hearse and all the six horses, mourning cloaks, 
plumes, and every thing. 

*** Are you tired, Mr. Free? maybe you’d like 


| to stop ?” 


““* Stop! faith it’s a nice time to stop ; of course 
not.’ 

«<« Well, what will ye play for now ?’ 

“ The way he said these words brought a trem- 
‘bling all over my father, and his blood curdled in 
vhis heart. *Oh murther!’ says he to himself ¢ it’s 
‘my sowl he is wanting all the time.’ 

««Dve mighty little mt says my father, look- 
ing at him keenly, while he kept shuffling the cards 
| quick as lightning. 

“** Mighty little; no matter, we'll give you plenty 
of time to pay, and if you can’t do it, it shall never 
trouble you as long as you live.’ 

«¢QOh, you murthering devil!’ says my father, 
| flying at him with a spade that he had behind his 
chair, ‘ I’ve found you out.’ 

“ With one blow he knocked him down; and 
now a terrible fight began, for the ghost was very 
strong too: but my father’s blood was and he’d 
have faced the devil himself then. ‘They rolled 
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over each other several times, the broken bottles! 
cutting them to pieces, and the chairs and tables 
crashing under them. At last the ghost took the 
bottle that lay on the hearth, and levelled my fa 
ther to the ground with one blow; down he fell, 
and the bottle and the whisky were both dashed 
into the fire; that was the end of it, for the ghost 
disappeared that mement in a blue flame that near- 
ly set fire to my father as he lay on the floor. 

“Och! it was a cruel sight to see him next 
morning, with his cheek cut open, and his hands 
all bloody, lying there by himself; all the broken 
glass, and the cards all round him: the coffin too 
was knocked down off the chair, maybe the ghost | 
had trouble getting into it. However that was, 
the funeral was put off for a day; for my father 
couldn’t speak; and, as for the sexton, it was a 
queer thing, but when they came to call him in 
the morning, he had two black eyes, and a gash 
over his ear, and he never knew how he got them. 
It was easy enough to know the ghost did it; but 
my father kept the secret, and never told it to any 
man, woman, or child in them parts.” 


CHAPTER LXXVI.—Luispon. 


I nave little power to trace the events which 
occupied the succeeding three weeks of my his 
tory. The lingering fever which attended my 
wound detained me during that time at the chateau ; 
and when at last I did reach Lisbon, the winter 
was already beginning, and it was upon a cold raw 
evening that I once more took possession of my 
old quarters at the Quai de Soderi. 

My eagerness and anxiety to learn something of 
ihe campaign was ever uppermost, and no sooner 
nad I reached my destination tnan I despatched 
Mike to the quarter-master’s office to pick up some 
aews, and hear which of my friends and leur 
officers were then at Lisbon. 
state of nervous impatience watching for his re- 
turn, when at length I heard footsteps approaching 
my room, and the next moment Mike's voice, say- 
ing, ** The ould room, sir, where he was before.’’ 
The door suddenly opened, and my friend Power 
stood before me. 

* Charley, my boy” —* Fred, my fine fellow,’ 
was all either could say for some minutes. Upon 
my part, the recollection of his bold and manly 
bearing in my behalf choked all utterance ; while, 
upon his, my haggard cheek and worn look pro- 
duced an effect so sudden and unexpected that he 
became speechless. 

In a few minutes, however, we both rallied, and 
opened our store of mutual remembrances since we 
parted. My career I found he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with, and his consisted of nothing but one 
unceasing round of gayety and pleasure. Lisbon had 
been delightful during the summer; parties to Cin- 


tra, excursions through the surrounding country, 
were of daily occurrence; and, as my friend was 


a favourite every where, his life was one of con- 
tinued amusement. 

** Do you know, Charley, had it been an 
man than yourself, I should not have spa 


I was sitting in a! 


other | 
him ; 
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for I have fallen head over ears in sove with your 
little dark-eyed Portuguese.” 

«Ah! Donna Inez, you mean.” 

** Yes, it is her I mean, and you need not affect 
such an air of uncommon nonchalance. She’s the 
loveliest girl in Lisbon, and with a fortune to pay 
all the mortgages in Connemara.” 

“Oh! faith, | admire her amazingly, but as | 


‘never flattered myself upon any preference——” 


Come, come, Charley, no concealment, my 
old fellow; every one knows the thing’s settled 
Your old friend Sir George Dashwood told me 
yesterday—”’ 
* Yesterday! Why is he here; at Lisbon ?” 

“To be sure he is; didn’t I tell you that before? 
confound it, what a head I have! Why, man, 
he’s come out as deputy adjutant-general ; but for 
him I should not have got renewed leave.” 

** And Miss Dashwood, is she here ?”’ 

** Yes, she came with him. By Jove, how hand 
some she is; quite a different style of thing from 
our dark friend; but, to my thinking, even hand 
somer. Hammersley seems of my opinion too.” 

** How! is Hammersley at Lisbon ?”’ 

“On the staff here. ut, confound it, what 
makes you so red, you have no ill feeling towards 
him now. I know he speaks most warmly of you; 
no later than last night at Sir George’s——” 

What Power was about to add I know not, for 
I sprung from my chair with a sudden start, and 
walked to the window to conceal my agitation 
from him. 

And so,” said I, at length regaining my com 
posure in some measure, ** Sir George also spoke 
of my name in connexion with the Senhora’s ?” 

| To be sure he did. All Lisbon does. Why 
what can you mean? But I see, my dear boy, your 
nerves are not of the strongest; and we’ve been 
talking far too long. Come now, Charley, I'll say 
good night. I'll be with you at breakfast to-morrow, 
and tell you all the gossip; meanwhile, promise me 
| to get quietly to bed, and so good night.’ 

Such was the conflicting state of feeling I suffered 
, from, that I made no effort to detain Power. | 
longed to be once more alone, to think—calmly, if 
I could, over the position I stood in, and to resolve 
upon my plans for the future. 

My love for Lucy Dashwood had been long rather 
| a devotion than a hope. My earliest dawn of manly 
ambition was associated with the first hour I met 
her. She it was who first touched my boyish 
heart, and suggested a sense of chivalrous ardour 
within me; and, even though lost to me for ever, I 
could still regard her as the mainspring of my ac- 
tions, and dwell upon my passion as the thing that 
hallowed every enterprise of my life. 

In a word, my love, however little it might reach 
her heart, was every thing to mine. It was the wor- 
ship of the devotee to his protecting saint. It was 
the faith that made me rise above misfortune and 
mishap, and led me onward; and in this way | 
could have borne any thing, every thing, rather than 
the imputation of fickleness. 
cy might not—nay, I felt she did not—love 
it was possible that some other was preferred 


* 


Lu 
| me. 


before me; but to doubt my own affection, to sus- 
pect my own truth, was to destroy all the charm of 
my existence, and to extinguish within me for ever 
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the enthusiasm that made me a hero to my own 
heart. 

It may seem but poor philosophy; but, alas; how 

many of our happiest, how many of our brightest 
thoughts here are but delusions like this!’ The day- 
spring of youth gilds the tops of the distant moun- 
tains before us, and many a weary day through life, 
when clouds and storms are thickening around us, 
we live upon the mere memory of the past. Some 
fast-flitting prospect of a bright future, some passing 
glimpses of a sun-lit valley, tinges all our after 
vears. 
" Iris true that he will suffer fewer disappointments, 
he will incur fewer of the mishaps of the world, who 
indulges in no fancies such as these; but equally 
true is it, that he will taste none of that exuberant 
happiness which is that man’s portion who weaves 
out a story of his life, and who, in connecting the 
promise of early years with the performance of later, 
will seek to fulfil fate and destiny. 

Weaving such fancies, I fell sound asleep, nor 
woke before the stir and bustle of the great city 
aroused me. Power, I found, had been twice at my 
quarters that morning, but, fearing to disturb me, 
had merely left a few lines to say that, as he should 
be engaged on service during the day, we could not 
meet before the evening. There were certain pre- 
liminaries requisite, regarding my leave, which de- 
manded my appearing before a board of medical 
officers, and I immediately set about dressing, re- 
solving that, as soon as they were completed, I 
should, if permitted, retire to one of the small cot- 
tages on the opposite bank of the Tagus, there to 
remain until my restored health allowed me to re-join 
my regiment. 

I dreaded meeting the Dashwoods. I anticipated 
with a heavy heart how effectually one passing in- 
terview would destroy all my day-dreams of happi- 
ness, and I preferred any thing to the sad conviction 
of hopelessness such a meeting must lead to. 

While I thus balanced with myself how to pro- 
ceed, a gentle step came to the door, and, as it opened 
slowly, a servant in a dark livery entered. 

“Mr. O'Malley, sir!” 

* Yes," said I, wondering to whom my arrival 
could be thus early known. — , 

“Sir George Dashwood requests you will step 
over to him as soon as you go out,” continued the 
man; “he is so engaged that he cannot leave home, 
but is most desirous to see you?” 

‘It is not far from here?” 

“No, sir; scarcely five minutes’ walk.” 

“Well, then, if you will show me the way, I'll 
follow you.” 

I cast one passing glance at myself to see that all 
was right about my costume, and sallied forth. 

In the middle of the Black Horse square, at the 
door of a large stone-fronted building, a group of 
military men were assembled, chatting and laugh- 
ing away together; some reading the lately arrived 
English papers; others were lounging upon the 
stone parapet, carelessly puffing their cigars. None 
of the faces were known to me; so threading my 
way through the crowd, I re -ched the steps. Just 


as I did so, a half-muttered whisper met my ear— 

* Who did you say?” 

“Q’Malley, the young Irishman, who behaved so 
gallantly at Douro.” 
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The blood rushed hoily to my cheek; my heart 
bounded with exultation; my step, infirm and totter- 
ing but a moment before, became fixed and steady, 
and I felt a thrill of proud enthusiasm playing 
through my veins. How little did the speaker of 
these few and random words know what courage he 
had given to a drooping heart, what renewed energy 
to a breaking spirit. The voice of praise, too, com- 
ing from those to whom we had thought ourselves 
unknown, has a magic about it that must be felt to 
be understood. So it happened, that in a few se- 
conds a revolution had taken place in all my thoughts | 
and feelings, and I, who had left my quarters dispi- 
rited, and depressed, now walked confidently and 
proudly forward. 

“Mr. O'Malley, sir,” said the servant to the officer 
in-waiting, as we entered the antechamber. 

“Ah! Mr. O'Malley,” said the aid-de-camp, in 
his blandest accent, “I hope you're better. Sir 
George is most anXious to see you; he is at present 
engaged with the staff- Id 

A bell rung at the moment, and cut short the sen- 
tence; he flew to the door of the inner room, and 
returning in an instant, said— 

* Will you follow me? This way, if you please.” 

The room was crowded with general officers and 
aides-de-camp, so that for a second or two I could 
not distinguish the parties; but no sooner was my 
name announced, than Sir George Dashwood, fore- 
ing his way through, rushed forward to meet me. 

*O*’Malley, my brave fellow, delighted to shake 
your hand again. How much grown you are: twice 
the man I knew you; and the arm, too, is it getting 
on well?” 

Scarcely giving me a moment to reply, and still 
holding my hand tightly in his grasp, he introduced 
me on every side. ; 

“My young Irish friend, Sir Edward, the man of 
the Dovro. My Lord, allow me to present Lieute- 
nant O*Malley, of the 14th.” 

* A very dashing thing that of yours, sir, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo.” 

* A very senseless one, I fear, my Lord.” 

“ No, no, I don’t agree with you atall; even when 
no great results follow, the morale of an army bene- 
fits by acts of daring.” 

A running fire of kind and civil speeches poured 
in on me from all quarters, and, amid all that crowd 
of bronzed and war-worn veterans, I felt myself the 
lion of the moment. Crawford, it appeared, had 
spoken most handsomely of my name, and I was 
thus made known to many of those whose own repu- 
tations were then extending over Europe. 

In this happy trance of excited pleasure I passed 
the morning. All the military chit-chat of the day 
around me, treated as an equal by the greatest and 
the most distinguished, I heard all the confidential 
opinions upon the campaign and its leaders; and in 
that most entrancing of all flatteries—the easy tone 
of companionship of our elders and betters—forgot 
all my griefs, and half believed I was destined for 
great things. 

Fearing at length that I had prolonged my visit 
too far, | approached Sir George to take my leave, 
when, drawing my arm within his, he retired to- 
wards one of the windows. 

“ A word, O'Malley, before you go. I’ve arranged 
a little plan for you: mind, I shall insist upon obe 
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dience. ‘Lhey'll make some difficulty about your| 
remaining here, so that I have appointed you one of 
our extra aides-de-camp: that will free you from all 
trouble, and I shall not be very exacting in my de- 
mands upon you. You must, however, commence 
your duties to-day, and, as we dine at seven pre- 
cisely, I shall expect you. I am aware of your 
wish to stay in Lisbon, my boy, and, if all I hear be 
true, congratulate you sincerely; but more of this 
another time, and so good-by.”’ So saying, he 
shook my hand once more, warmly, and, without 
well feeling how or why, I found myself in the 
street. 

The last few words Sir George had spoken threw 
a gloom over all my thoughts. I saw at once that 
the report Power had alluded to had gained currency 
at Lisbon. Sir George believed it; doubtless, Lucy, 
too; and, forgetting in an instant all the emulative 
ardour that so lately stirred my heart, I took my 
path beside the river, and sauntered slowly along, 
lost in my reflections. 

I had walked for above an hour before paying any 
attention to the path I followed. Mechanically, as 
it were, retreating from the noise and tumult of the 
city, | wandered towards the country. My thoughts 
fixed but upon one theme, I had neither ears nor eyes 
for aught around me; the great difficulty of my pre- 
sent position now appearing to me in this light—my 
attachment to Lucy Dashwood, unrequited and un- 
returned as I felt it, did not permit of my rebutting any 
report which might have reached her concerning 
Donna Inez. [ had no right, no claim to suppose 
her sufficiently interested about me to listen to such 
an explanation, had I even the opportunity to make 
it. One thing was clear to me, all my hopes had 
ended in that quarter; and, as this conclusion sunk 
into my mind, a species of dogged resolution to 
brave my fortune crept upon me which only waited 
the first moment of my meeting her, to overthrow 
and destroy for ever. 

Meanwhile I walked on; now rapidly, as some 
momentary rush of passionate excitement; now slow- 
ly, as some depressing and gloomy notion succeeded ; 
when suddenly my path was arrested by a long file 
of bullock carts which blocked up the way. Some 
chance squabble had arisen among the drivers, and, 
to avoid the crowd and collision, I turned into a gate- 
way which opened beside me, and soon found my- 
self in a lawn handsomely planted, and adorned with 
flowering shrubs and ornamental trees. 

In the half dreamy state my musings had brought 
me to, I struggled to recollect why the aspect of the 
place did not seem altogether new. My thoughts 
were, however, far away; now blending some me- 
mory of my distant home with scenes of battle and 
bloodshed, or resting upon my first interview with 
her whose chance word, carelessly and lightly spoken, 
had written the story of my life. From this reverie 
I was rudely awaked by a rustling noise in the trees 
behind me, and, before I could turn my head, the 
two fore-paws of a large stag-hound were planted 
upon my shoulders, while the open mouth and pant- 
ing tongue were close beside my face. My daydream 
was dispelled quick as lightning: it was Juan him- 
self, the favovrite dog of the Senhora, who gave me 
this rude welcome, and who now, by a thousand wild 

stures and bounding caresses, seemed to do the 
Census of his house. There was something 80 like, 
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home in these joyful greetings, that I yielded myself 
at once his prisoner, and followed, or rather was ae- 
companied by him towards the villa. 

Of course, sooner or later, I should have called 
upon my kind friends; then why not now, when 
chance had already brought me so near. Besides, if 
I held to my resolution, which I meant to do—of re- 
tiring to some quiet and sequestered cottage till my 
health was restored—the opportunity might not 
readily present itself again. ‘This line of argument 
perfectly satisfied my reason, while a strong feeling 
of something like curiosity piqued me to proceed, 
and, before many minutes elapsed, I reached the 
house. The door, as usual, lay wide open, and the 
ample hall, furnished like a sitting-room, had its 
customary litter of books, music, and flowers scat- 
tered upon the tables. My friend Juan, however, 
suffered me not to linger here, but, rushing furiously 
at a door before me, began a vigorous attack for ad- 
mittance. 

As I knew this to be the drawing-room, I opened 
the door and walked in, but no one was to be seen; 
a half-open book lay upon an ottoman, and a fan, 
which I recognised as an old acquaintance, was be- 
side it, but the owner was absent. 

I sat down, resolved to wait patiently for her com- 
ing, without any announcement of my being there. 
[I was not sorry indeed to have some moments to col- 
lect my thoughts and restore my erring faculties t 
something like order. 

As I looked about the room, it seemed as if I had 
been there but yesterday: the folding doors lay open 
to the garden, just as I had seen them last; and, 
save that the flowers seemed fewer, and those which 
remained, of a darker and more sombre tint, all seem- 
ed unchanged: there lay the guitar, to whose thril- 
ling chords my heart had bounded ; there, the draw- 
ing over which I had bent in admiring pleasure, sug- 
gesting some tints of light or shadow, as the fairy 
fingers traced them; every chair was known to me, 
and I greeted them as things I cared for. 

While thus I seanned each object around me, I 
was struck by a little china vase, which, unlike its 
other brethren, contained a bouquet of dead and faded 
flowers; the blood rushed to my cheek; I started up; 
it was one I had myself presented to her the day be- 
fore we parted. It was in that same vase I placed 
it; the very table, too, stood in the same position 
beside that narrow window. Whatarush of thoughts 
came pouring on me! and oh! shall I confess it! 
how deeply did such a mute testimony of remem- 
brance speak to my heart, at the moment that I felt 
myself unloved and uncared for by another! | 
walked hurriedly up and down; a maze of contflict- 
ing resolves combating in my mind, while one thought 
ever recurred—* would that I had not come there;" 
and yet, after all, it may mean nothing; some piece 
of passing coquetry, which she will be the very first 
to laugh at. I remember how she spoke of poor 
Howard; what folly to take it otherwise; ** be it so 
then,” said I, half aloud; and now for my part of 
the game; and with this I took from my helmet the 
light blue searf she had given me the morning we 
parted, and, throwing it over my shoulder, prepared 
to perform my part in what I had fully persuaded 
myself to be acomedy. ‘The time, however, passed 
on, and she came not; a thousand high-flown Sp2- 
nish phrases had time to be over again and 
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again by me, and I had abundant leisure to enact my 
coming part; but still the curtain did not rise as the 
day was wearing. I resolved at last to write a few 
lines, er of my regret at not meeting the sen- 
hora, and promising myself an early opportunity of 
paying my respects under more fortunate circum- 
stances. Isat down accordingly, and, drawing the 
aper towards me, began in a mixture of French and 
“aac as it happened, to indite my billet. 

“Senhora Inez’”-—no—* ma chére Mademoiselle 
Inez”’—confound it that’s too intimate; well, here 
goes—** Monsieur 0’ Malley presente ses respects” — 
that will never do; and, then, after twenty other 
abortive attempts, I began thoughtlessly sketching 
heads upon the paper, and scribbling with wonted 
facility in fifty different ways,—‘* Ma charmante 
amie,—ma plus chere Inez—anima mia ;"’ and in this 
most useful and profitable occupation did I pass 
another half hour. 

How long I should have persisted in such an em- 
ployment it is difficult to say, had not an incident in- 
tervened, which suddenly but most effectually putan 
end to it. As the circumstance is, however, one 
which, however little striking in itself, had the 
greatest and most lasting influence upon my future 
career, I shall, perhaps, be excused in y farsa 
another chapter to its recital. " 





CHAPTER LXXVIL—a pLeasANT PREDICAMENT. 


As I sat vainly endeavouring to fix upon some 
suitable and appropriate epithet, by which to com- 
mence my note, my back was turned towards the 
door of the garden, and so occupied was I in my me- 
ditations that, even had any one entered at the time, 
in all probability I should not have perceived it. At 
length, however, I was aroused from my study by a 
burst of laughter, whose girlish joyousness was not 
quite new tome. I knew it well—it was the sen- 
hora herself, and the next moment I heard her voice. 

“T tell you, I’m quite certain I saw his face in the 
mirror as | paSsed. Oh! and how delightful, you'll 
be so charmed with him; but, mind, you must not 
steal him from me; I shall never forgive you if you 
do; and look, only look, he has got the blue scarf I 
gave him when he marched to the Douro.” 

While I perceived that I was myself seen, I could 
see nothing of the speaker, and, wishing to hear 


something more, appeared more than ever occupied | 


in the writing before me. 

What her companion replied I could not however 
catch, but only guess at its import by the senhora’s 
answer. 

“ Fi donc!—I really am very fond of him; but, 
never fear, I shall be as stately as a queen. You 
shall see how meekly he will kiss my hand, and 
with what unbending reserve I'll receive him.” 

“Indeed,” thought I, “* mayhap Il] mar your plot 
alittle; but Jet us listen.” 

Again her friend spoke, but too low to be heard. 

“Tt is so provoking,” said the senhora; “I never 
can remember names, and his was something too 
absurd; but, never mind, I shall make him a grandee 
of Portugal. Well, but come along, I long to pre- 


sent him to you.” 
Here a gentle struggle seemed to ensue; for I 
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heard the senhora coaxingly entreat her, while her 
— steadily resisted. 

“I know very well you think I shall be so silly, 
and perhaps wrong: eh, is it not so? but you're 
quite mistaken. Yor:"!] be surprised at my cold and 
dignified miner. I shall draw myself proudly up, 
then, courtesying deeply, say, ‘ Monsieur jai Phon- 
neur de vous saluer.’ ” 

A laugh twice as mirthful as before interrupted 
her account of herself, while I could hear the tones 
of her friend evidently in expostulation. 

“Well, then, to be sure, you are rovoking, but 
you really promise to follow me. be it so: then 
give me that moss rose. How you have flattered 
me: now for it.” 

So saying, I heard her foot upon the gravel, and 
the next instant upon the marble step of the door. 
There is something in expectation that sets the heart 
beating, and mine throbbed against my side. I 
waited, however, till she entered, before lifting my 
head, and then springing suddenly up, with one 
bound clasped her in my arms, and pressing my lips 
upon her roseate cheek, said— : 

** Ma charmante ami!"’ ‘To disengage herself from 
me, and to spring suddenly back was her first effort; 
to burst into an immoderate fit of laughing, her 
second; her cheek was, however, covered with a 
deep blush, and I already repented that my malice 
had gone so far. 

**Pardon, madamoiselle,” said I, in affected in- 
nocence, “if I have so far forgotten myself as to as- 
sume a habit of my own country to a stranger.” 

A halfangry toss of the head was her only reply, and, 
turning towards the garden she called to her friend, 

** Come here, dearest, and instruct my ignorance 
upon your national custom; but first let me present 
to you,—I never knew his name,—the chevalier 
de What is it?’ 

The glass door opened as she spgke; a tall and 
graceful figure entered, and, turning suddenly round, 
showed me the features of Lucy Dashwood. We 





'both stood opposite each other, each mute with 


amazement. My feelings let me not attempt to con- 
vey; shame, for the first moment stronger than 
aught else, sent the blood rushing to my face and 
temples, and the next I was cold and pale as death. 
As for her, I cannot guess at what passed in her 
mind. She courtesied deeply to me, and with a half 
smile of scarce recognition passed by me, and walked 
towards a window. 

** Comment vous etes amiable,” said the lively Por- 
tuguese, who comprehended little of this dumb show ; 
‘*here have I been flattering myself what friends 
you'd be the very moment you met, and now you'll 
not even look at each other.” 

What was to be done? The situation was every 
instant growing more and more embarrassing; 
nothing but downright effrontery could get through 
with it now; and never did a man’s heart more fail 
him than did mine at this conjucture. I made the 
effort, however, and stammered out certain unmean- 
ing common-places. Inez replied, and I felt myself 
conversing with the headlong recklessness of one 
marching to a scaffold, a coward’s fear at his heart, 
while he essayed to seem careless and indifferent. 

Anxious to reach what I esteemed safe ground, I 
gladly adverted to the campaign; and, at last, hur- 
ried on by the impulse to cover my embarrassment, 
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was describing some skirmish with a French out-| 
post. Without intending, I had succeeded in ex-| 
citing the senhora’s interest, and she listened with 
sparking eyes and parted lips to the description of a 
sweeping charge in which a square was broken, and 
several prisoners carried off. Warming with the 
eager avidity of her attention, | grew myself more 
excited, when just as my narrative had reached its 
climax, Miss Dashwood walked gently towards the 
bell, rang it, and ordered her carriage; the tone of 
perfect nonchalance of the whole proceeding struck 
me dumb, I faltered, stammered, hesitated, and | 
was silent. The senhora turned, from one to the 
other of us with a look of unfeigned astonishment, 
and I heard her mutter to herself something like a 
reflection upon “ national eccentricities.” Happily, 
however, her attention was now exclusively turned 
towards her friend, and, while assisting her to shawl, 
and extorting innumerable promises of an early visit, 
I got a momentary reprieve; the carriage drew up 
also, and, as the gravel flew right and left beneath 
the horses’ feet, the very nh ise and bustle relieved me. 
then said Inez, as she kissed her fer the 


Adios !”* 
>to escort her to 


last time, while she motioned to m 
her carriage. I advanced—stopped—made another 
step forward, and again grew irresolute; but Miss 
Dashwood speedily terminated the difficulty; for, 
making me a formal courtesy, she declined my searee 
proflered attention, and left the room. 

As she did so, I peree ived that, on passing the 
table, her eyes fell upon the paper l had been scrib- 
bling over so long, and I thought that for an instant 
an eXpression of ine fable scorn secme d to pass across 
her features, save which—and perhaps even in this ] 
was mistaken—her manner was perfectly calm, easy, 
and indifferent. 

Scarce had the carriage rolled from the door, when 
the senhora, throwing herself upon a chair, clapped 
her hands in cMildish ectacy, while she fell into a fit 
of laughing that I thought never would have an end. 

“Such a scene,” cried she, “1 would not have 
lost it for the world: whatcordiality ! what empresse- 
ment to form acquaintanee! I shall never forget it, 
Monsieur le Chevalier; your national customs seem 
to run sadly in extremes. One would have thought 
you deadly enemies, and poor me! after a thousand 
delightful plans about you both.” 

As she ran on thus, scarce able to control her 
mirth at each sentence, I walked the room with im- 
patient strides, now resolving to hasten after the car- 
riage, Stop it, explain in a few words how all had 
happened, and then fly from her for ever; then the 
remembrance of her cold impassive look crossed me, 
and I thought that one bold leap into the Tagus 
might be the shortest and easiest solution to all my 
miseries; perfect abasement, thorough self-contempt 
had broken all my courage, and I could have cried 
likea child. WhatI said, or how I comforted my- 
self after, I know not: but my first consciousness 
came to me, asI felt myself running at the top of 
my speed far upon the road towards Lisbon. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII.—Tuae Dinner. 


It may easily be imagined that I had little incli- | drawing-room where about twenty persons were 
nation to keep my promise of dining that day with | busily discussing what peculiar amiability of wy 
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Sir George Dashwood. However, there was nothing 


‘else for it: the die was cast—my prospects as re- 


garded Lucy were ruined for ever. We were not, 
we never could be any thing to each other; and as 
for me, the sooner I braved my altered fortunes the 
better; and, after all, why should [| call them 
altered—she evidently never had cared for me, and, 
even supposing that my fervent declaration of attach- 
ment had interested her, the apparent duplicity and 
falseness of my late conduct could only fall the more 
heavily upon me. 

I endeavoured to philosophise myself into calm- 
ness and indifference. One by one I exhausted 
every argument for my defence, which, however in- 
geniously put forward, brought no comfort to my 
own conscience. I pleaded the unerring devotion 
of my heart—the uprightness of my motives—and 
when called on for the proofs—alas! except the blue 
scarf | wore in memory of another, and my absurd 
conduct at the villa, I had none. From the current 
gossip of Lisbon, down to my own disgraceful folly, 
iil—all was against me. 

Honesty of intention—rectitude of purpose, may 
be, doubtless, they are, admirable supports to a 
rightly constituted mind ; but even then they must 


}come supported by such claims to probability as 


make the mjured man feel he has not lost the sym- 
pathy of all his fellows. Now, I had none of 
these, had even my temperament, broken by sick- 
ness and harassed by unlucky conjunctures, per- 
mitted my appreciating them. 

1 endeavoured to call my wounded pride to my 
aid, and thought over the glance of Somabety dis- 
dain she gave me as she passed on to her carriage ; 
but even this turned against me, and a humiliating 
own degraded position sunk deep- 
“This impression at least,” 

pare permit her 


sense of my 
ly into my heart. 
thought I, “* must be effaced. 
to believe bd 

** His Excellency is waiting dinner, sir,” said a 
lacquey, introducing a finely powdered head gently 
within the door. I looked at my watch ; it was 
eight o’clock ; so, snatching my sabre and shock- 
ed at my delay, | hastily followed the servant down 
stairs, and thus at once cut short my delibera- 





tions, 
The man must be but little observant, or deeply 


sunk in his own reveries, who, arriving half an 
hour too late for dinner, fails to detect in the faces 
of the assembled and expecting guests a very pal- 
pable expression of discontent and displeasure. It 
is truly a moment of awkwardness, and one in 
which few are found to manage with success : the 
blushing, hesitating, blundering apology of the 
absent man, is scarcely better than the ill-affected 
surprise of the more practised offender. The bash- 
fulness of the one is as distasteful as the cool 
impertinence of the other: both are so thorough- 
ly out of place, for we are thinking of neither; 
our thoughts are wandering to cold soups and re- 
|chaufied patés, and we neither care for nor esti- 
|mate the cause, but satisfy our spleen by cursing 
| the offender. 

| Happily for me I was clad in a triple insensi 

| bility to such feelings, and with an air of most 
| perfect unconstraint and composure, walked into a 
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character could compensate for my present con- 
duct. 


« At last, O’Malley ; at last!” said Sir George. 


“Why, my dear boy, how very late you are.” 

I muttered something about a long walk—dis- 
tance from Lisbon, &c. 

“ Ah, that was it. I was right, you see!” said 
an old lady in a spangled turban, as she whispered 
—_ to her friend beside her, who appeared 
excessively shocked at the information conveyed. 
While a fat, round-faced little general, after eyeing 
me steadily through his glass, expressed a sub voce 
wish that I was upon Ais staff. I felt my cheek 
reddening at the moment, and stared around me 
like one whose trials were becoming downright in- 
sufferable, when happily dinner was announced, 
and terminated my embarrassment. 

As the party filed past, I perceived that Miss 
Dashwood was not amongst them, and with a 
heart relieved for the moment by the circumstance, 
and inventing a hundred conjectures to account for 
it, I followed with the aides-de-camp and the staff 
to the dinner-room. 

The temperament is very Irish, I believe, which 
renders a man so elastic, that from the extreme of 
depression to the very climax of high spirits, there 
is but one spring. To this I myself pleaded guilty, 
and thus searcely was I freed from the embarrass- 
ment which a meeting with Lucy Dashwood must 
have caused, when my heart bounded with light- 
ness, 

When the ladies withdrew, the events of the 
campaign became the subject of conversation, 
upon these, very much to my astonishment, and 
I found myself consulted as an authority. The 
Douro, from some fortunate circumstance, had 
= me a reputation I never dreamed of, and I 
veard my opinions quoted upon topics of which 
my standing as an officer onl nay rank in the ser- 
vice could not imply a very extended observation. 
Power was absent on duty; and, happily for my 
supremacy, the company consisted entirely of 
generals in the commissariat, or new arrivals from 
England, all of whom knew still less than myself. 

What will not iced champagne and flattery do ? 


Singly, they are strong impulses ; combined, their | 


power is irresistible. I now heard for the first 
time that our great leader had been elevated to the 
peerage, by the title of Lord Wellington; and I 
sincerely believe, however now I may smile at the 
confession, that, at the moment, I felt more elation 
at the circumstance than he did. The glorious 
sensation of being in any way, no matter how re- 
motely, linked with the career of those whose path 
is a high one, and whose destinies are cast for 
great events, thrilled through me; and in all the 
warmth of my admiration and pride for our great 
captain, a secret pleasure stirred within me, as | 
whispered to myself, “ and I, too, am a soldier!” 

I fear me, that very little adulation is sufficient 
to turn the head of a young man of eighteen ; and 
if I yielded to the “ pleasant incense,” let my 
apology be, that I was not used to it; and, lastly, 
let me avow, if I did get tipsy—lI liked the liquor. 
And why not? Itis the only tipple I know of 


that leaves no headache the next morning, to 
punish you for the glories of the past night. It 
June, 1841,—Musevm. 41 
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| may, like all other strong potations, it is true, in- 

duce you to make a fool of yourself, when under 
its influence ; but, like the nitrous oxyde gas, its 
effects are passing, and as the pleasure is an 
eestacy for the time, and your constitution none 
the worse when it is over, I really see no harm in 
it. 

Then the benefits are manifest; for while he 
who gives, becomes never the poorer for his bene- 
volence, the receiver is made rich indeed. It mat- 
ters little that some dear kind friend is ready with 
his bitter draught, to remedy what he is pleased to 
call its unwholesome sweetness ; you betake your- 
self with only the more pleasure to the “ blessed 
elixir,” whose fascinations neither the poverty of 
your pocket, nor the penury of your brain can 
withstand, and by the magic of whose spell you 
are great and gifted. Vive /a bagatelle! sayeth the 
Frenchman. Long live flattery, say 1, come from 
what quarter it will: the only wealth of the poor 
man,—the only reward of the unknown one ; the 
arm that supports us in failure,—the hand that 
crowns us in success ; the comforter in our afflic- 
tion,—the gay companion in our hours of plea- 
sure; the lullaby of the infant.—the staff of old 
age; the secret treasure we lock up in our own 
hearts, and which ever grows greater as we count 
it over. Let me not be told that the coin is ficti- 
tious, and the gold not genuine; its clink is as 
musical to the ear as though it bore the last im- 
pression of the mint, and I’m not the man to cast 
an aspersion upon its value. 

This little digression, however seemingly out of 
place, may serve to illustrate what it might be diffi- 
cult to convey in other words,—namely, that if 
Charles O’Malley became, in his own estimation, 
a very considerable personage that day at dinner, 

| the fault lay not entirely with himself, but with his 
friends, who told him he was such. In fact, my 
good reader, I was the lion of the party,—the man 
who saved Laborde—who charged through a brig- 
ade of guns, who performed feats which news- 
apers quoted, though he never heard of them 
Pimself At no time is a man so successful in 
| society as when his reputation chaperones him, 
and it needs but little conversational eloquence to 
talk well, if you have but a willing and ready 
| auditory. Of mine, I could certainly not com- 
| plain; and, as, drinking deeply, I poured forth a 
whole tide of campaigning recital, I saw the old 
| colonels of recruiting districts exchanging looks of 
| wonder and admiration with offices of the ord- 
| nance, while Sir George himself, evidently pleased 
at my debut, went back to an early period of our 
acquaintance, and related the rescue of his daugh- 
ter in Galway. 

In an instant the whole current of my thoughts 
was changed. My first meeting with Lucy, my 
boyhood’s dream of ambition, my plighted faith, 
my thought of our last parting in Dublin, when in 
a moment of excited madness I told my tale of 
love. I remembered her downcast look, as, her 
cheek now flushing, now growing pale, she trem- 
bled while I spoke. I thought of her, as in the 
crash of battle her image flashed across my brain, 
and made me feel a rush of chivalrous enthusiasm 
!to win her heart by “ doughty deeds.” 

' Sp. or Mae. 67 
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I forgot all around and about me. My head 
reeled, the wine, the excitement, my long previous 
illness, all pressed upon me; and as my temples 
throbbed loudly and painfully, a chaotic rush of 
discordant, ill-connected ideas flitted across my 
mind. There seemed some stir and confusion in 
the room, but why or wherefore I could not think, 
nor could I recall my scattered senses, till Sir 
George Dashwood’s voice roused me once again 
to consclousness. 

“We are going to have some coffee, O'Malley. 


_Miss Dashwood expects us in the drawing room. 


You have not seen her yet?” 

I know not my reply; but he continued— 

“She has some letters for you, I think.” 

I muttered something, and suffered him to pass on; 
no sooner had he done so, however, than I turned to- 
wards the door, and rushed into the street. The cold 
night air suddenly recalled me to myself, and I stood 
for a moment, endeavouring to collect myself; as I 
did so, a servant stopped, and, saluting me, present- 
ed me witha letter. For a second, a cold chill came 
over me: I knew not what fear beset me. The letter 
I at last remembered must be that one alluded to by 
Sir George, so I took it in silence and walked on. 


CHAPTER LXXIX.—Tue Lerrer. 


As I hurried to my quarters, I made a hundred 
guesses from whom the letter could have come; a 
kind of presentiment told me that it bore, in some 
measure, upon the present crisis of my life, and I 
burned with anxiety to read it. 

No sooner had I reached the light, than all my 
hopes on this head vanished; the envelope bore the 
well-known name of my old college chum, Frank 
Webber, and none could at the moment, have more 
completely dispelled all chance of interesting me. I 
threw it from me with disappointment, and sat moodi- 
ly down to brood over my fate. 

At length, however, and almost without knowing 
it, I drew the lamp towards me, and broke the seal. 
The reader being already acquainted with my amia- 
ble friend, there is the less indiscretion in communi- 
cating the contents; it ran thus :— 


‘* Trinity College, Dublin, No. 2. 
** Oct. 5, 1810. 
“My pear O'Mattey, 

** Nothing short of your death and burial, with or 
without military honours, can possibly excuse your 
very disgraceful neglect of your old friends here. 
Nesbitt has never heard of you, neither has Smith. 
Ottley swears never to have seen your hand-writing, 
save on the back of a protested bill. You have to- 
tally forgotten me, and the dean informs me that you 
have never condescended a single line to him; which 
Jatter enquiry on my part nearly cost me a rustication. 

“A hundred conjectures to account for your silence— 
@ new feature in you since you were here—are afloat. 
Some assert that your soldiering has turned your 
head, and that you are above corresponding with ci- 
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vilians. Your friends, however, who know you bet- 
ter, and value your worth, think otherwise ; and hav- 
ing seen a paragraph about one something O’ Malley 
being tried by court-martial for stealing a goose, and 
maltreating the woman that owned it, ascribe your 
not writing to other motives. Do, in any case, re- 
lieve our minds ; say, is it yourself, or only a relative 
that’s mentioned. 

‘Herbert came over from London with a long 
story about your doing wonderful things—eapturing 
cannon and general officers by scores, but devil a 
word of it is extant; and if you have really commit- 
ted these acts, they have ‘ misused the king’s press 


| damnably :’ for, neither in the Times nor the Post are 


you heard of. Answer this point; and say also if 
you have got promotion; for what precise sign you 
are algebraically expressed by at this writing, may 
do Fitzgerald for a fellowship question. As for us, 
we are jogging along, semper eadem—that is, worse 
and worse. Dear Cecil Cavendish our gifted friend, 
slight of limb and soft of voice, has been rusticated 
for immersing four bricklayers in that green recepta- 
cle of stagnant water and duckweed, yclept the 
* Haha.’ Roper, equally unlucky, has taken to read- 
ing for honours, et obtained a medal, I fancy; at 
least his friends shy him, and it must be something 
of that kind. Belson—poor Belson (fortunately for 
him he was born in the nineteenth not the sixteenth 
century, or he’d be most likely ornamenting a pile of 
faygots) ventured upon some stray excursions into 
the Hebrew verbs—the professor himself never hav- 
ing transgressed beyond the declensions; and the 
consequence is, he is in disgrace among the seniors. 
And as for me, a heavy charge hangs over my de- 
voted head even while I write. The senior lecturer, 
it appears, has been for some time past instituting 
some very singular researches into the original state 
of our goodly college at its founding. Plans and 
specifications showing its extent and magnificence 
have been continually before the board for the last 
month ; and in such repute have been a smashed door- 
sill and an old arch, that freshmen have now aban- 
doned conic sections for crow-bars, and instead of the 
Principia, have taken up the pick-axe. You know, 
my dear fellow, with what enthusiasm I enter into 
any scheme for the aggrandizement of our Alma 
Mater, so I need not tel] you how ardently I adven- 
tured into the career now vpened to me. My time 
was completely devoted to the matter; neither means 
nor health did I spare, and in my search for antiqua- 


| rian lore, I have a undermined the old wal! of 


the fellows’ garden, and am each morning in expec- 


| tation of hearing that the big bell near the commons 


hall has descended from its lofty and most noisy emi- 
nence, and is snugly reposing in the mud. Mean- 
while, accident put me in possession of a most sin- 
gular and remarkable discovery. Our chambers—I 
call them ours for old association sake—are, you may 
remember, in the old square. Well, I have been 
fortunate enough within the very precints of my own 
dwelling, to contribute a very wonderful fact to the 
history of the university—alone—unassisted—un- 
aided—I laboured at my discovery. Few can esti- 
mate the pleasure I felt—the fame and reputation I 
anticipated. I drew up a little memoir for the board, 
most respectfully and civilly worded, having for title 
the following :— 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, 


* ACCOUNT 
OF A REMARKABLE SUBTERRANEAN 
PASSAGE 
LATELY DISCOVERED IN THE 
OLD BUILDING OF TKINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, 
WITH REMARKS UPON ITS EXTENT, 
ANTIQUITY, AND PROBABLE USE. 
BY F. WEBBER, SENIOR FRESHMAN.” 


* My dear O’Malley, I'll not dwell upon the pride 
I felt in my new character of antiquarian. ft is 
enough to state, that my very remarkable tract was 
well considered and received, and a commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the discovery, consisting of 
the vice-provost, the senior lecturer, old Woodhouse, 
the a a and a few more. 

“On Tuesday last they came accordingly, in full 
academic costume. I, being habited most accurately 
in the like manner, and conducting them with all 
form into my bed-room, where a large screen con- 
cealed from view the entrance to the tunnel alluded 
to. Assuming a very John Kembleish attitude, I 
strack this down with one hand, pointing with the 
other to the wall, as I exclaimed *There! look 
there!’ 

“T need only quote Barrett’s exclamation to en- 
lighten you upon my discovery, as, drawing in his 
breath with a strong effort, he burst out-— 

*** May the devil admire me, but it’s a rat-hole.’ 

“TI fear, Charley, he’s right; and what’s more, 
that the board will think so, for this moment a very 
warm discussion is going on among that amiable 
and learned body, whether I shall any longer remain 
an ornament to the university. In fact, the terror 
with which they fled from my chambers, overturning 
each other in the passage, seemed to imply that they 
thought me mad; and I do believe my voice, look, 
and attitude would not have disgraced a blue cotton 
dressing-gown and a cell in ‘Swift's.’ Be this as 
itmay, few men have done more for college than I 


have. The sun never stood still for Joshua with | 


more resolution than I have rested in my career of 
freshman; and if I have contributed little to the 
fame, I have done much for the funds of the univer- 
sity; and when they come to compute the various 
sums I have paid in, for fines, penalties, and what 


they call properly impositions, if they don’t place a | 


portrait of me in the examination-hall between Arch- 
bishop Ussher and Flood, then do I say there is no 
gratitude in mankind; not to mention the impulse I 
have given to the various artisans whose business it 
is to repair lamps, windows, chimneys, iron railings, 
and watchmen, all of which I have devoted myself 
to, with an enthusiasm for political economy, well 
known, and registered in the College-street police 
office. 

“After all, Charley, 1 miss you greatly. Your 
second ina ballad is not to be replaced; besides, 
Carlisle bridge has got low; medical students and 
young attorneys affect minstrelsy, and actually fre- 
quent the haunts sacred to our muse. 

** Dublin is upon the whole, I think, worse ; though 
one searcely ever gets tired laughing at the small 
celebrities—— 

Master Frank gets here indiscreet, so I shall skip. 
. * * * * eo 


‘of what had 


| rejected another’s love! 
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| And so the Dashwoods are going too; this will 
| make mine a pitiable condition, for I really did begin 
to feel tender in that quarter. You may have heard 


’ | she refused me; this, however, is not correct, though 


I have little doubt it might have been—had I asked 
| her. 

| Hammersley has, you know, got his congee. I 
wonder how the poor fellow took it, when Power 
gave him back his letters and his picture. How you 
are to be treated remains to be seen: in any case you 
certainly stand first favourite.” 

I laid down the letter at this passage, unable to 
read further. Here, then, was the solution of the 
whole chaos of mystery; here the full explanation 
uzzled my aching brain for many a 
night long. These were the very letters I had my- 
self delivered into Hammersley’s hands; this the 
picture he had trodden to dust beneath his heel the 
morning of our meeting. I now felt the reason of 
his taunting allusion to my “success,” his cutting 
sarcasm, his intemperate passion. A flood of light 
poured at once across all the dark passages of my 
history —and Lucy too—dare I think of her. A 
rapid thought shot through my brain. What, if she 
had really cared forme! What, if for me she had 
What, if trusting to my 
faith, my pledged and sworn faith, she had given me 
her heart! Oh, the bitter agony of that thought! to 
think that all my hopes were shipwrecked, with the 
land in sight. 

I sprung to my feet with some sudden impulse, 
but as I did so, the blood rushed madly to my face 
and temples, which beat violently; a parched and 
swollen feeling came about my throat ; I endeavoured 
to open my collar, and undo my stock, but my dis- 
abled arm prevented me. I tried to cal] my servant, 
but my utterance was thick, and my words would 
not come ; a frightful suspicion crossed me that my 
reason was tottering. 1 made towards the door, but 
as I did so, the objects around me became confused 
and mingled, my limbs trembled, and I fell heavil 
upon the floor; a pang of dreadful pain shot throug 
me as I fell—my arm was rebroken; after this, I 
knew no more; all the accumulated excitement of 
the evening bore down with one full swoop upon my 
brain: ere day broke I was delirious. 

I have a vague and indistinct remembrance of hur- 
ried and anxious faces around my bed, of whispered 
words and sorrowful looks; but my own thoughts 
careered over the bold hills of the far west, as I trode 
them in my boyhood, free and high of heart, or re- 
curred to the din and crash of the battle-field, with 
the mad bounding of my war-horse, and the loud 
clang of the trampet; perhaps the acute pain of my 
swollen and suffering arm gave the character to my 
mental aberration; for I have more than once ob- 


| served among the wounded in battle, that even when 


torn and mangled by grape from a howitzer, their 
ravings have partaken of a high feature of enthu- 
siasm, shouts of triumph, and exclamations of plea- 
sure; even songs have I heard—but never once the 


low muttering of despair, and the scarce stifled cry 


of sorrow and affliction. 
Such were the few gleams of consciousness which 
visited me, and even to such as these I became soon 


' insensible. 


Few like to chronicle, fewer stil] to read, the sad 
history of a sick bed. Of mine I know but little. 
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The throbbing pulses of the erring brain, the wild 
fancies of lunacy, take no note of time. There is no 
past nor future—a dreadful present, full of its hur- 
ried and confused impressions, is all that the mind 
beholds; and even when some gleams of returning 
reason flash upon the mad confusion of the brain, 
they come like sunbeams through a cloud, dimmed, 
darkened and perverted. 

It is the restless activity of the mind in fever, that 
constitutes its most painful anguish; the fast-flitting 
thoughts that rush ever onwards, crowding sensation 
on sensation, an endless train of exciting images, 
without purpose or repose; or even worse, the strain- 
ing effort to pursue some vague and shadowy con- 


ception, which evades us ever as we follow, but | 
which mingles with all around and about us—haunt- | 


ing us at midnight as in the noon-time. 

Of this nature was a vision which came con- 
stantly before me, till at length by its very recur- 
rence it had assumed a kind of real and palpable ex- 
istence; and, as I watched it, my heart thrilled with 
the high ardour of enthusiasm and delight, or sank 
into the dark abyss of sorrow and despair. The dawn- 
ing of morning, the daylight sinking, brought no 
other image to my aching sight, and of this alone, of 
all the impressions of the period, has my mind re- 
tained any consciousness. 

Methought I stood within an old and venerable ca- 
thedral, where the dim yellow light fell with a rich 
but solemn glow upon the fretted capitals, or the gro- 
tesque tracings of the oaken carvings, lighting up 
the faded gildings of the stately monuments, and 
tinting the varied hues of the time-worn banners.— 
The mellow notes of a deep organ filled the air, and 
seemed to attune the sense to all the awe and reve- 
rence of the place, where the very foot-fall magnified 
by its many echoes, seemed half a profanation. I 
stood before an altar, beside me a young and lovely 
girl, whose bright brown tresses waved in loose 
masses upon a neck of snowy whiteness; her hand, 
cold and pale, rested within my own; we knelt to- 
gether, not in prayer, but a feeling of deep reverence 
stole over my heart, as she repeated some few half- 
uttered words after me; I knew that she was mine. 
Oh! the eestacy of that moment, as, springing to my 
feet, I darted forwards to press her to my heart, when 
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suddenly an arm was interposed between us, while a 
low but solemn voice rung in my ears, “ Pass not! 
for thou art false and traitorous; thy vow a perjury; 
and thy heart a lie!” Slowly and silently the fair 
form of my loved Lucy, for it was she, receded from 
my sight. One look, one last look of sorrow — it 
was scarce reproach—fell upon me, and I sunk back 
upon the cold pavement broken-hearted and _for- 
saken. 

This dream came with day-break, and with the 
ealm repose of evening—the still hours of the waking 
night brought no other image to my eyes; and when 
its sad influences had spread a gloom and desolation 
over my wounded heart, a secret hope crept over me, 
that again the bright moment of happiness would re- 
| turn, and once more beside that ancient altar I'd 
| kneel beside my bride, and call her mine. 

> > . > 


. > * * 


For the rest, my memory retains but little; the 
kind looks which came around my bedside brought 
but a brief pleasure, for in their affectionate beaming 
| I could mod pee gloomy “‘ prestige”’ of my fate. The 
‘hurried but cautious step, the whispered sentences, 
| the averted gaze of those who sorrowed for me, sunk 
far deeper into my heart than my friends then thought 
of. Little do they think, who minister to the sick 
or dying, how each passing word, each flitting glance 
| is noted, and how the pale and stilly figure, which 
| lies all but lifeless before them, counts over the 
hours he has to live by the smiles or tears around 
| him. 

Hours, days, weeks, rolled over, and still my fate 
| hung in the balance; and while in the wild enthusi- 
}asm of my erring faculties, I wandered far in spirit 

from my bed of suffering and pain, some well-remem- 
bered voice beside me would strike upon my ear, 
| bringing me back, as if by magic, to all the realities 
| of life, and investing my almost uuconscious state 
| with all the hopes and fears about me. 

One by one, at length, these fancies fled from me, 
and to the delirium of fever succeeded the sad and 
helpless consciousness of illness, far, far more de- 

| pressing; for as the conviction of sense came back, 
_the sorrowful aspect of a dreary future came with 
them. 





SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 


Of all the nights that grace the week 
There’s none can equal this; 

It binds the mind in friendship’s bonds,— 
It heightens social bliss. 

For though far distant from the land, 
At home our thoughts shall be, 

Whilst shipmates, joining heart and hand, 
Hail Saturday night at sea. 


When tempests shake the shattered wreck, 
And rend the sails away, 

Whilst heavy seas sweep o’er the deck 
And lightnings round us play— 

The pumps are choked—the leak gains fast— 
We cannot keep her free ; 

What prompts us then to brave the blast? 
*Tis Saturday night at sea. 


| ** Cast loose your guns,” the order comes, 
| ** The enemy’s in sight.” 
Hurrah! hurrah! we boldly rush, 

And meet in desp’rate fight. 

Old England’s flag, that floats in pride, 

To conquest is the key ; 
What makes us then like brothers tried ! 
*Tis Saturday night at sea. 


| And, whether storm or battle rage, 
We'll still join heart and hand, 
And strive to do our duty to 
Our king and native land. 
Wives, children, sweethearts, we'll defend. 
And drink, with joyous glee, 
Success to each true-hearted friend, 
On Saturday night at sea, 
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FREEDOM OF THE INDIAN PRESS. 


Nothing is more calculated to convince the nations 
of Europe of the intrinsic strength of our Indian ad- 
ministration, than the fact, that it allows to a hundred 
millions of conquered subjects such an unrestrained 
expression of public opinion, through the medium of 
the press, as neither the emperor of Russia nor the 
king of France would venture to grant to their native 
subjects. And here it would be unfair to overlook 
the peculiar circumstances in which the authorities 
were placed during the Affghan campaign, and which 
still further illustrates the confidence which the Bri- 
tish government feels in its strength. If at any time 
the prudence of emancipating the press might have 
been doubted, it was at that period of difficulty when 
the empire seemed to be beset with perils from within 


and without, and when a certain portion of the na- 
tive press set itself diligently to sow the seeds of dis- 
affection among our native subjects, to abuse the 
government with the most opprobrious epithets, and 
to suggest that the time was come for throwing off 
our yoke. Even in this period of danger, Lord Auck- 
land nobly refused to interfere with the freedom of 
the press. The whole litter of libellers, which the 
Mohamedan press had brought forth, was allowed to 
exhaust its bigotted spleen without hindrance, though 
it was known that hundreds of copies of these sedi- 
tious papers were sent up the Persian Gulf, to encou- 
rage the advance of the Russo-Persian army towards 
India; and the libellers were at length silenced, not 
by an ex-officio information filed by the advocate-ge- 
neral, but by the capture of Ghuzni and Cabul, and 
the occupation of Affghanistan.—Friend of India. 








From Fraser’s Magazine. 


MARSHAL SAXE. 


Ha! the gallant Count de Saxe, the favourite of 
Minerva, Venus, and Bellona,—three goddesses, the 
smiles of any one of whom would make the fortunes 
of a thousand men! 

**C’est-la ce fier Saxon, qu’on croit ne parmi nous,”’ 


as Voltaire says in his poem of Fontenoi. But the 


— 


soldiers who ever wielded a truncheon of military 
| command, 

| Itisaremarkable fact that after so many centu- 
ries of war, no Frenchman ever gained a battle over 
a British army. We have failed in campaigns, 
| sieges, attacks of posts, works and entrenchments; 
| our generals, rulers, and officers, have committed as 
| many errors as those of other nations—more so, per- 
|haps; but except at Fontenoy, no British army was 
lever defeated in what th» French term «ne bataille 
|range. May it ever be so, and may Marshal Saxe, 


victor of that stern field was not “born among you,” | a8 he was the first, be the last of our conquerors! 
Monsieur de Voltaire: Marshal Saxe achieved a| It is right, however, that we should know something 
victory over a British army;* an exploit that no | of the man whose glory was acquired at our own 
Frenchman, who ever drew the breath of life, has | expense. 
yet to boast of. Fortune willed that in along ca-| Maurice, Count Saxe, was born at Dresden in 
reer of glory, the standard of Britain should go down | 1696. He was the son of Augustus, King of Po- 
in one hattle-field. Heavy as the blow was, pain-| land, Elector of Saxony, and Aurora of Kénigsmark, 
ful as the recollection is, we have still the consola- | a lady distinguished no less for her wit and — 
tion of knowing that we were vanquished by no! than for her noble descent. She was the grand- 
ordinary man; and that we battled bravely, though | daughter of Field-marshal Kénigsmark, the disciple 
unsuccessfully, against one of the first and foremost | of Gustavus Adolphus, and who closed the thirty 
years’ war by the capture of Prague. Her father 
was lieutenant-general in the Dutch service, and 

* Soon after the occupation of Paris in 1815, the writer | fell at the siege of Bonn in 1673; and her uncle 
of this sketch happened to be in the Theatre Francais | having subdued Attica and the Morea for the Vene- 
when an afterpiece was performed in which a veteran, | tians, died at Negropont in 1688, a field-marshal in 
supposed to have served under Marshal Saxe, is intro- | thejr army. he fate of her brother, Philip of Ké- 
duced. The old soldier, speaking in praise of his for- nigsmark, one of the most chivalrous men of his 
mer commander, says, ‘‘ I] savoit bien battre les Anglais | °.'> 
celui-le.” The wende were ne seener ettered. than the | “2% has been the theme of many a dark tale and 
house rang with applause. Peal followed peal in thun- | mysterious conjecture. He was believed to have 
dering succession; and, as the writer of this was in uni- | gained the affections of the Electress of Hanover, 
form and in one of the private boxes, but slightly elevated | known in history under the title of Countess Ahlen, 
above the pit, a number of the applauding spectators| the wife of him who, as George I., afterwards 
turned towards him as if to call his attention to the hit | ascended the throne of England,—and to have fallen 
at Messieurs les Anglais. There was nothing uncivil +e ‘ t- 
in the manner in which it was done, and no remark by the hands of midnight assassins, a victim to royal 
whatever was made; but the ridicule of the proceeding jealousy, in the palace of Hanover. Our hero came 
at such a time—when a British army was encamped in | of gallant race, therefore. 
the Bois de Boulogne, and when numbers of British The young Maurice was a wild and idle boy; but, 
officers, in the uniforms of their regiments, were in the being endowed with great personal strength and ac- 
house, Goer coamnee fe autho Ge ge of he op- tivity, soon became a proficient in all martial exer- 
plauding audience. The ladies were quicker of feeling | “.""- Iti d by his bi h 
and perception, and those in whose box the author was cises. It is not true, as stated by his biographers, 
actually blushed for the folly of their countrymen. ‘ Ah, | that at the age of twelve he ran away from Dresden, 
mon Dieu !’’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ils ont encore | and went on foot to join the allied army then besieg- 
lepe Anglaise dans les reins, et se donnent en ridicule ing Lisle. It was only at the siege of Tournay that 
& ceux meme qui la tiennent.’* It was not, of course, | he joined the army, and he did so with a suite be- 
for an Englishman to make any remark on the Gocasion. ‘coming his rank. “He was placed under the charge 
and courtesy forbade to smile; but,it must be allowed | . “ 

of Marshal Schulenburg, who conducted the opera 


that the time chosen for this display of enthusiasm | ~ _—. - 4 
evinced but a moderate degree of judgment. | tions; and it is a singular circumstance, that the 
Serect Reviews. 2 


Jury, 1841.—Mvsevm. 
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the siege of a fortress before which he afterwards 
acquired his principal fame, in the plains of Fonte- 
noy. Maurice was not present at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, as his biographers assert. Owing to his 
extreme youth, Schulenburg sent him to a school at 
Utrecht; where he remained, however, but for a 
short time, as he was again present with the army 
in 1710 at the sieges of Douay, Bethune, and Air. © 

In 1711 he served along with the Saxon troops 
that took the field against the Swedes, and was pre- 
sent at the first siege of Stralsund. Immediately 
afterwards he was allowed to raise a regiment of 
eavalry; and, at the age of sixteen, already intro- 
duced a new system of exercise in the corps. At 
the battle of Gadebusch he led them on with a de- 
gree of gallantry corresponding to the ability with 
which he had trained them; and when the bloody 
day was completely lost, it was the boy Maurice 
who covered the retreat and saved the remnants of 
the Danish and Saxon armies from the uplifted arms 
of the pursuing Swedes. 

Even in these early years, Saxe’s life was a suc- 
cession of rapid transitions from war to love, and 
love to war again. At the end of the Gadebusch 
eampaigns his mother, who was still all-powerful at 
Dresden, obtained for him in marriage the hand of 
the beautiful and wealthy Countess Victoria of Leo- 
ben. But the union proved an unhappy one, and the 
young man’s inconstancies and gallantries caused its 
early dissolution. 

Ever since the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, 
Charles XII. had been buried in Turkey, and lost to 
the sight of the world; but in 1714 he again burst, 
like a bright and passing meteor, on the astonished 
north. No sooner was his arrival at Stralsund 
known, than the Danes and Saxons, powers who 
owed their existence to his clemency, collected 
armies to besiege the fortress. They were aided by 
Prussia, whose grasping spirit of aggrandiseme nt 
was then in full progress: all were anxious to share 
the spoils of the once dreaded and now fangless lion. 


was his impatience to encounter the King of Sweden, 
the most heroic soldier of the time, that without 
waiting for an escort, which the partisan warfare 
carried on against the followers of 

almost indispensable, he set off for the scene of ac- 
tion accompanied by only five officers and twelve 
attendants. His rashness had nearly cost him dear. 
While halting to rest in the village of Crachnitz, 
the house, a sort of eastern caravansera, in which 
the party had taken shelter, was suddenly surround- 
ed by several hundred Poles, who summoned them 
instantly to surrender. Maurice, who well knew 
what even a few resolute men could effect behind 
stone walls, sent the assailants a defiance in return, 
barricaded the building, and prepared for a stout 
resistance. It was soon to be tried: the Poles, 
trusting to their numbers, attacked the building on 
all points; but repulsed in every effort, they were 
obliged to retire with the loss of a number of killed 
and wounded. Unable to succeed by open force, 


they encompassed the house by a regular chain of 
posts, trusting that famine would soon oblige the 
defenders to sue for terms. 
mistaken. 


In this, also, they were 
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young soldier's first essay in arms was performed at | different posts could not be very strong, sallied out 


Augustus made | 


Maurice, justly calculating that these | 








during the night, fell, sword in hand, upon a party 
that interposed between him and an adjoining forest, 
completely dispersed them; and having gained the 
shelter of the wood, made his way to Sendomia, 
which he reached in safety, and where there was a 
Saxon garrison. Maurice, though badly wounded 
in this sally, fought again at the siege of Stralsund, 
and had the fortune to behold the Swedish monarch 
in a melee, in which they were opposed to each 
other: there must have been stout blows dealt where 
two such men as Charles and Saxe countered on 
adverse parts. 

Saxony being at peace in 1716, Count Maurice: 
had leisure to travel, but found troubles awaiting 
him on his return to Dresden. During his absenc« 
General Flemming, the influential minister of Augus- 
tus, who hated and feared the Countess of Kdonigs- 
mark, and was as hostile to the son as to the mother, 
had caused the young man’s regiment of cavalry to 
be reduced. ‘This so exasperated the youthful com- 
mander, that he not only threatened the minister, 
but overwhelmed the king, his father, with such 
severe reproaches, that he was obliged to fly in order 
to avoid being arrested and thrown into prison 
Through the intercession of his mother he soon ob- 
tained forgiveness, as well as permission to join 
Prince Eugene, then besieging Belgrade. Mauric 
was in time to be present at the great battle fought 
under the walls of that fortress. This was an ad- 
mirable school for the young tactician; and one of 
the actions witnessed on that occasion, stated in our 
previous sketch, convinced him that the fire of the 
infantry could not arrest an onset of determined 
horsemen, and made him think of again introducing 
the lance into the ranks of war. 

The intrigues of the minister Flemming, do- 
mestic troubles, and his own restless disposition, 
perhaps, drove him ultimately from Dresden. He 
visited Paris, where he again met Count Charolois 
and the Prince of Dombes, with whom he had served 
under Eugene; and it was at their suggestion that 


Maurice was in Poland when his regiment was | he entered the French service as Marshal de Camp: 


ordered to join the army at Pomerania; and such | 


this was in 1720, and when he was consequently 
twenty-four years of age. In Paris he became ac- 
quainted with the Chevalier de Folard, with whom 
he soon formed an intimate friendship, and at whos« 
recommendation he began the study of the different 
branches of science bearing on the art of war: he 
made great progress, and atoned rapidly for his hoy- 
ish idleness and inattention to knowledge. How 
justly Folard prophesied the future fame of his 
friend and disciple, is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the chevalier’s writings. 

Scenes of a character altogether new were now 
awaiting our adventurer. The states of Courland, 
fearing that the death of their aged and childless 
duke, Ferdinand of Ketler, would cause them to be 
incorporated with the republic of Poland, proposed 
to Count Saxe to elect him for their future sove- 
reign. Maurice accepted the offer, and hastened to 
Mittau, where he was joyfully received, and unani- 
mously elected Duke of Courland and Senigalia. 
But the Poles and Russians refused to sanction the 
measure; and the latter sent 800 men to dispossess 
the duke elect from his future capital. Maurice de- 


fended his house at Mittau as successfully as he had 
defended the canavansera at Crachnitz; but 3000 
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men having entered the duchy, he was obliged to| vision of cavalry to the aid of the Duke of Bavaria, 


retire, with — 300 men, to an island in Lake 

e entrenched himself and made a| of Bohemia, he led the vanguard as usual; and it 
stand. Obtaining no aid from other powers, and 
seeing the impossibility of maintaining himself | was attacked and carried by escalade. 


Usmits, where 


' the so-called Emperor Charles VII. On the invasion 


was by his advice and under his direction that Prague 
His conduct 


against two mighty empires, he was forced to relin-| and humanity after the capture were no less con- 


quish the enterprise and return to France. 


oceasion fortune turned against her favourite, both | and judgment had been during the assault. 
Anna Ivanowana, grand duchess, 
and afterwards empress of Russia and dowager 
duchess of Courland—the widow of Kelter’s prede- 


in love and war. 


cessor—had received Count Saxe in her palace 
on his first arrival at Mittau; and was so ak cap- 
tivated with the manners, grace and figure of the 
young and gallant soldier, that she promised not 
only to give him her hand, and ce no doubt, 
have kept her promise, and placed the fortunate 
Maurice on the throne of Russia, had not his gal- 
lantries, carried on in her own palace, and with the 
ladies of her own suite, come to her knowledge, and 
excited her displeasure, and made her break off the 
engagement. 
ever, as Maurice found to his cost; for though he 
went to Petersburgh after Ann had ascended the 
throne, and strove, no doubt, to re-kindle the affec- 
tion she had formerly entertained for him, his efforts 
were vain—the empress treated the French general 
with friendly politeness, and nothing more. These 
near prospects of imperial and ducal thrones seem to 
have left in Maurice’s mind a singular craving after 
sovereign dominion, which might also have been de- 
rived from his birth, and which displayed itself after- 
wards in a rather ludicrous light. 

But if princesses slighted him, events proved that 
he possessed the affections of a lady whose heart de- 
served a throne. Mademoiselle le Couvreur, the cele- 
brated French actress, hearing that her lover, Mau- 
rice, was in difficulties, and shut up without money 
or friends in his island fortress in Courland, instantly 
disposed of all her jewels, plate, and furniture, and 
sent him the whole sum. Women only are capable 
of such traits of devoted generosity ; but the very 
qualities that, when cherished and called forth, make 
angels of the possessors, may be turned to gall and 
bitterness by man’s coarseness and ingratitude, and 
metamorphose the best of the sex to very fiends. 

In 1733, the dispute arising out of the Polish suc- 
cession caused the trumpet of war to be sounded 
again; and Maurice was offered the command of the 
Saxon army by his half brother, the new elector of 
Saxony. He declined the offer, however; and though 
reclaimed by the emperor and empire, and threatened 
with the loss of his German estates, remained true 
to his adopted country. During the short contest that 
followed, he led the advanced guard of the French, 
and was every where greatly distinguished ; and the 
compliment paid him by Marshal Berwick, when he 
joined that officer at the siege of Phillipsburg, shows 
the estimation in which he was already held. “I 
was going to apply for a reinforcement of 3000 men,” 
said the courtly marshal; “but it will now be need- 
less, as Count Saxe is alone worth the whole num- 
ber.” This was, no doubt, a compliment, and a very 
high-flown one too; but it was one that could only 
have been paid to a man of brilliant military reputa- 
tion. 

When the great war of 1741 broke out, Count 
Saxe, then a lieutenant-general, was sent with a di- 


A woman once missed is missed for | 


On this | spicuous and deserving of praise, than his courage 


Maurice 
was a soldier in every sense of the word, and an en- 
gineer as well as ageneral. Having been ordered to 
reduce Egra, he conducted the operations of the siege 
himself; and carried them on with so much celerity, 
that a fortress of strength was captured in a few 
sa 
“ortune, however, forsook the French arms, and 
| their troops were soon forced to retire across the 
Rhine. But these reverses did not lessen the fame of 
Count Saxe, who distinguished himself on every oc- 
casion, and was in consequence appointed to com- 
mand the army destined to invade England in favour 
of the exiled house of Stuart. He embarked the 
troops at Dunkirk ; and every thing was ready, when 
a severe gale of wind, and the appearance of some 
English ships, caused the enterprise to be abandoned, 
as the French government was probably glad of an 
excuse to relinquish the undertaking. 
We now come to the period of Maurice’s glory. 
Appointed Maréchal de France, he was, in 1745, 
placed at the head of the army with which Louis 
XV. in person proposed to conquer the Austrian Ne- 
dante. The duties of a general-in-chief are at 
all times sufficiently arduous and difficult; but the 
difficulties were here greatly augmented to the re- 
sponsible commander, by the presence of a king, at- 
tended by a whole court instead of a staff, who came 
to check rather than assist operations; to assume the 
appearance of command without sharing in its toils; 
and to gather in the laurels, while others bore the 
blame of whatever disaster Fortune might send.— 
Notwithstanding these great drawbacks, which Mau- 
rice felt severely, and which, as he states in his let- 
ters to Frederick II. and to the Chevalier de Folard, 
often deprived him of the best advantage that might 
have been derived from his success, it must still be 
allowed that the campaigns of 1745, 6, 7, and 8, re- 
flect the highest credit on his military skill and sa- 
gacity. ‘The capture of Ghent, Brussels, and Maes- 
tricht, the battles of Laufield, Rocous, and Fontenoy, 
were all splendid deeds of arms; and the position 
taken, as well as the disposition made for the last- 
named action, were of so masterly a nature, as hardly 
to leave the assailants a chance of success, notwith- 
standing the brilliant valour evinced by the English 
infantry. All historians agree in stating that, when 
the head of the British column came within fifty 
yards of the French, Lord James Hay, an officer of 
the Royals, stepped forward, and taking off his hat, 
called out, “Gentlemen of the French guards, fire !” 
“ Fire yourselves, gentlemen,” was the reply of the 
French officers; “* we never fire first.” The invita- 
tion was accepted, and a terrible fire of musketry 
poured in upon them. Regiment after regiment, 
squadron after squadron, was broken and driven back, 
torn and bleeding, in the vain efforts to check the 
progress of that campact and death-dealing column, 

| which, as Voltaire says, moved along— 

| **Comme un nuage epais, qui sur l'aile des vents, 

| Porte l'eclair, la foudre, et la mort dans ses flancs.”’ 


| 
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As the gallant band advanced, their right flank be- 
came exposed to the full fire of the French artillery, 
placed in the redoubts, protected by the wood of Bar- 
ry, their left to the effect of the guns in the en- 
trenchments round Fontenoy. Death swept fearfully 
through their ranks; but nothing arrested their steady 
and gallant march. Though unsupported by their 
allies, who were unable to make any impression on 
the right and centre of the French, abandoned by 
their cavalry, this band of heroic soldiers, not amount- 
ing to 10,000 men, scattering line after line in their 
course, seemed destined to defeat a whole army.— 
The greater part of the French infantry were in flight; 
many of the guns dismounted and left on the ground ; 
the king was advised to leave the field; Marshal 
Saxe alone was composed in this hour of fear, for he 
saw that even in this extremity the result could not 
be doubtful. He made the Irish regiment of Clare 
and the French regiment Des Vaisseau confront the 
British column, exhausted by toil and the long-sus- 
tained combat. The French regiment was almost 
completely destroyed ; every officer, except Guerchie, 
killed or wounded ; but the Irish kept their ground ; 


and it is painful to think that our countrymen should | 


have lent our foes such important aid on that decisive 
day. Profiting by the time which the valour of the 
Irish had gained tor him, Maurice brought guns to 
bear on the front of the British. Round and grape 
told frightfully in the closely serried ranks of the 
brave, who still faced the iron shower in gallant 
pride. But ruin was at hand. Following up the 
effects of artillery, the skilful Saxon hurled the house- 
hold troops, the chivalry of France, with all the im- 


petus of their heavy steeds, full upon his adversaries. 
Charge followed charge in thundering succession ; 
for many a horse and rider fell, and many a troop 
was driven to flight, before that stalwart phalanx 


was broken and borne down. But after battling with 
an army, they too were forced to yield. Victory was 
never within their reach. Honour alone could be 
gained in the combat; and in such a trial no soldiers 
ever acquired a greater share. 

Marshal Saxe was suffering severely from dropsy 
at the time this action was fought. He had visited 
the lines in one of the small wicker-work carriages 
of the country, and only mounted his horse when the 
battle began. When carried back to his quarters, 
after its close, he fainted from complete exhaustion 
the moment he entered the room. 

That attempts were made by loyal Frenchmen to 
lessen the fame of the actual victor, in order to deco- 
rate the brows of Louis le Desiré, need not be told, 
as it was in the style of the exaggerated French loy- 
alty of the day. ‘The soldiers, who are never flatte- 
rers, formed a juster estimate of their sovereign’s 
merits than poets and courtiers had done. The king 
had taken his stand near the bridge over the Scheldt 
—a convenient post in case of accidents, perhaps; a 
circumstance from which the soldiers christened him 
Louis du Pont, a name by which he was long after- 
wards known among them. The campaigns of Flan- 
ders, which Marshal Saxe closed in a manner so glo- 
rious for the French arms, were the last in which he 
was engaged. After the peace he was thrown aside. 
He was no doubt made Marechal General des Armees 
du Roi, had the estate of Chambord conferred upon 
him, received a pension and a regiment of cavalry, 


MARSHAL SAKE. 
| with which he was allowed to amuse himself; but 


was neglected, not to say disgraced. The king did 
not like the real victor in the battles of which he 
wished to be thought the hero; and ministers and 
courtiers naturally hated the clear-sighted, frank, and 
tree-spoken marshal. 

With the exception of a visit he paid Frederick 
II. who received him with great distinction, Maurice 
passed the remainder of his days in the society of 
artists and men of letters. In the comparative re- 
tirement of Chambord, he generally occupied himself 
with scientific pursuits, and in yay} schemes 
of sovereignty. He had solicited from Louis XV, 
the Island of Tobago, where he intended to establish 
the seat of his power; but England and Holland 
having, it is said, objected to the gift, he became a 
candidate for the crown of Corsica. Failing here, 
also, in his object, he formed a ee for collecting the 
Jews, and re-establishing the kingdom of David in 
South America. Death put a stop to these Reveries, 
and closed his career at Chambord, in November 
1750, in the 54th year of his age. His last words, 
addressed to his medical attendant, Monsieur de 
Senac, were, “ Life, doctor, is but a dream, and | 
have had a fine one!”’ 

Marshal Saxe was certainly one of the most dis 
tinguished men of the century to which he belonged. 
His faults—and they were not few—resulted in a 
great measure from his neglected education and pe- 
culiar position in life; whereas, his merits and vir- 
tues were his own. In person, he was tall, elegant, 
and well formed; his face, also, was handsome, and 
he had dark hair and eye-brows, and blue eyes. In 
disposition he was kind, generous and humane. In 
his Revertes he accounts a mild and gentle disposition, 
free from all asperity of temper, as one of the most 
essential qualities of a general. He himself cer- 
tainly possessed these advantages; but what the 
consequence would have been had the doctrine never 
found favour at the Horse Guards, it is really diffi- 
cult to say; for the time is hardly yet gone by when 
to be in a towering rage on every ordinary parade and 
drill ground, to stamp and swear till novices trem- 
bled again, and to overwhelm officers and men with 
coarse and vulgar abuse, was looked upon as a proof 
of great soldiership—the only proof indeed which 
some of our rapidly promoted generals ever gave. 
In humanity towards the vanquished, whether sol- 
diers of the enemy or inhabitants of conquered pro- 
vinces, no one ever surpassed Marshal Saxe. He 
was a strict disciplinarian, and had, as he himself 
related, been brought up in a strict school. A French 
general having attempted to excuse some disorders in 
his corps, on the grounds of not wishing to exercisé 
severity towards the officers, Maurice said, “ You are 
a young soldier, Monsieur le general, and do not yet 
know that forbearance towards the officers may 
sometimes be severity towards the soldiers, by ren- 
dering punishments necessary that attention on their 
part might have averted. Even J, when colonel of 
cavalry, was ordered by old General Seckendorff, to 
follow for three days on foot in rear of my own regi- 
ment, in consequence of some disorders committed 
by the men; and yet I was the son of a king, and a 
favourite son, too.’ This was, no doubt, sharp 
practice. Monsieur de Senac making some remarks ~ 
on the low spirits in which he found him the night 
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previous to the battle of Roucoux, the Marshal’ an-| as a sin against all the saints to urge any thing in 
swered by the following lines from Racine (.4ndro- | opposition to established practice, and it is a greater 
mache ):— sin still to introduce novelties. Be it laziness, stu 
| pidity, or vanity, all nations will allow themselves 
Qui fut pour tout un peuple nuit éternelle ; hes - aperes oe "ae Cae em eed 8 oe - 
Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux cris des get — a _ — . — oe . ae sae ie < 
anaemia - o nor — — : Nr ee emg ape ~~ 
: . . ‘ . e effected; and even when their benefit is evident, 
Dans la flamme étouffés, sous le fer expirans. | they are treated with coldness, because they are at 
And all these = soldiers are yet ignorant of what| variance with received practice. And yet we see 
to-morrow will bring them.” ‘This grief of a general so many things result from the perfect ignorance 
for the anticipated sufferings of his troops is an evi- which only military stupidity could have produced.” 
dent proof of a humane and feeling heart. Many | Hard hitting this Monsteur /e Marechal; but in the 
instances of his generosity might be furnished. He British army, we are happily impassable to such 
had on one occasion been forced to speak with great home-thrusts. An army which has attained so high 
harshness to an officer, who, stung by the reproof, a degree of perfection, that the language does not 
determined to leave the service. Maurice, informed | possess a single work on military science, thereby 
of the circumstance, called him to the front before all showing that nothing of the kind can be required, an 
the generals present, apologised to him for the lan-; army in which **money makes the man,” in which 
guage he had made use of, and expressed great regret promotion absolutely sways over the fortunes, hap- 
that any thing he had said should have occasioned | piness, and often over the lives of the soldiers, is 
him so much uneasiness. This trait alone would | actually sold for money, and in which any wealthy 
show him to be a man of ten thousand. | dunce can purchase over the head of the bravest and 
Marshal Saxe died in the Protestant belief, which | the best of all who are not rich, must necessarily 
he could never be induced to change, and was buried | have attained to absolute and Utopian perfection. 
at Strasburg, in the church of St. Thomas, where a We confess that we entertain a high opinion of 
highly finished monument, but in bad taste, was | Maurice. He was not only the equal of Frederick 
erected tohim. The queen, regretting that he was II. in military talents, but saw further into the sci- 
not a Catholic, observed, that “it was afflicting not | ence, and was endowed with more genius for tactica] 
a single De Profundis could be said for one who had | inventions than the far-famed king of Prussia. Fre- 
caused so many a 7’ Deum to be sung.” Marshal | derick’s forte was to polish and improve, but not to 
Saxe’s cheerfulness and unaffected good humour invent: to combine a knowledge of arms and of 
rendered him a great favourite in society, and many | human nature, and thus prepared strive to reach a 
anecdotes are related of his conversation. Madame | new and never attained degree of excellence, lay not 
de Pompadour having asked him, “*How it came in the composition of his mind. Maurice was not 
that he, who was so well calculated to render a wo- | only endowed with the genius, but with the desire 
man happy, should not be married ?”’ he had the | necessary to the accomplishment of such a task; and 
ungallant frankness to reply, that it was “because | Frederick would not, perhaps, stand in undisputed 
he saw few women of whom he would wish to be the | pre-eminence at the head of all the commanders of 
husband, and fewer men of whom he would like to | his time, had he not been an absolute monarch, and 
be the father.” | his rival a private individual only. A mere general, 
Maurice’s Reveries evince a far deeper insight into | or commander-in-chief, can, in fact, effect but little ; 
the science of tactics than any other work written on | he depends on the court and government, and has no 
the subject. Every page is full of energy, and every | controul over the treasury; great and leading mea- 
sentence a deep lash inflicted on the mere martinet | sures are beyond his sphere, while he is yet made 
and blind adorer of the pipe-clay system. The open- | answerable for every failure. It is only the crowned 
ing lines of the book already show the man of inde-| and absolute champion who is allowed to risk al) in 
pendent mind and original genius. “ War,” he says, | the race,—to stumble without ——— and to fall 
“is a science covered with darkness, in the obscu-| even without ruin: to any one else a false step is 
rity of which it is impossible to march with certainty ; | destruction. 
routine and prejudice form its only basis,—the natu-| In England, it can hardly be said that even the 
ral consequence of ignorance.’’* government possess any absolute control over the 
Of his own system we can give no detailed account army beyond that of upholding abuses which enable 
here. Like Charles X1I., he entertained the greatest | political economists,—patriots of the sty school, to 
contempt for the fire of musketry, and says that he | oppress the soldiers on one side, while wealthy and 
never saw any that could prevent brave and resolute | influential classes profit by them on the other, to 
men from going forward and closing with their ad- | purchase rank and preferment for all the ineapable as 
versaries. He is, therefore, a determined advocate | well as capable members of aristocratic families, who 
for the re-introduction of the lance, and return to | may feel dispose d to sport martial uniforms, and save 
close combats. It is very clear, that had he been | themselves the trouble of study. These young gen- 
king of France instead of a powerless marshal-gene- tlemen are, of course, perfeetly aware that knowledge 
ral, a very different system of tactics to the one now and professional information w ill not obtain for them 
followed would have been introduced. After descri- | @ single step of promotion, and are therefore willing 
bing the feebleness and inefficiency of the “ fure- enough to indulge in that pleasant sort of idleness 
finger” system, he says, “ But then it is looked upon , which boys—styled young men by courtesy—so na- 
turally prefer to study and professional occupation. 


«*Songe, songe, Senac, a cette nuit cruelle 





* Les Reveries ; ou, Memoires sur I’ Art de la Guerre. | By the system of purchase, a system of infamy in 
Par Maurice, Compte de Saxe. 


| all its bearings, the soldier is thus handed over to the 
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guidance and absolute rule of gold and chance-ap- 


— officer, whilst the army is deprived of the | 


‘st qualities its very members might bring with | 
them into the ranks,—for a mind enlarged, cultivated, 
and strengthened by education, is necessarily far 
superior in p wer, energy, and range of thought to 
an uncultivated mind, naturally formed, perhaps, of 
equal calibre. ‘The consequence is, that the * dark- 
ness which covers the art of war” is preserved in- 
stead of being dispersed; and the length to which it| 
extends may be judged of from the almost incredible 
fact, that there is not a known book on tietics or} 
strategy in our language. Governments are kept in | 
ignorance of what military bodies can effect, as many | 
a woful failure has shown; military enterprises are 
reduced to mere games of chance, the losses in which 
must be paid for by the blood and the bones of the 
soldiers, and in the best treasures of the :ation idly 
squandered in the noble efforts to save farthings. 


} 
| 


“Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi,” 


means, in English, that soldiers bleed because dunces 
are promoted; and are oppressed and made to suffer 
because vain, dull, and incapable men strive to gain 
popularity by assailing the army, by rating money 
higher than blood, and national wealth higher than 
national honour. And all this in brute ignorance of 
the glaring fact, that till the golden age shall arise, 
and justice alone rule the world, it is only under the 
shade of arms that national wealth, industry and 
honour can be protected, and rapacity and unprinci- 
pled ambition repressed. 


ROYAL LEVEE.—LOUIS XIV. 


At eight in the morning, the first royal valet, who 
alone slept in the chamber of the king, having dressed 
himself awoke his majesty. His principal physi- 
cian, surgeon and nurse, then entered and saluted 
him, while his attendants rubbed him from head to 
foot before dressing him. Ata quarter past eight the 
great chamberlain was summoned,—in his absence 
the first gentleman of the court,—with whom entered 
the grandees. The curtain of the king’s bed was 
then drawn, and holy water presented to him, after 
which, if any one of them wished to speak to the 
king they could do it, the others drawing back. 
Shortly after, the book of the Holy Ghost being pre- 
sented to him, all passed into the council-chamber, 
leaving the king alone, and after a brief interval of 
time returned. His robe de chambre was then handed 
to him, and the doors being thrown open, the king 
was discovered pulling on his stockings, he perform- 
ing all these offices himself. Every other day he 
shaved himself, and always were a little short per- 
ruque, even when in bed. During the business of 
the toilet he conversed about hunting, or some other 
subject. As soon as he was dressed he prayed by 
the side of his bed; all the clergy present also 
kneeled down, the cardinals without their caps, the 
laity standing. The captain of the guard entered 
during the prayers, the king proceeded to his room, 
where he was followed by the whole of the persons 
who were with him. 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XIV., 
AND ORIGIN OF THE WAR OF 1688. 


The Duke De St. Simon, in his “ Secret Memoirs” 
—a work but too little known, gives a most extra. 
ordinary anecdote, illustrative of the king’s character, 
and explaining the origin of the war of 1688. His 
minister, Louvois, at the death of Colbert, undertook 
the superintendence of all buildings, the construction 
of which amused the king very much. Of the little 
Trianon “ of porcelain,” built by de Montespan, the 
king was tired, wishing a palace every where, 
Scarcely was the rebuilding of Trianon, which he 
had ordered, commenced, ere on the ground floor the 

king detected a fault in a window. Louvois, who 
| was “ bruéal”’ and spoiled to a degree which rendered 
| it difficult for him to bear contradiction, even from 
| his master, disputed the point with him, and sus- 
tained that the window was well placed and properly 
formed. The king turned his back, and walked away 
without a word. Next day he sought Le Notre, an 
architect of talent and taste, and enquired if he had 
been to Trianon; Le Notre said, no; the king in- 
formed him of his cause of irritation, and ordered him 
to proceed thither. The next day the same question 
was put and the same answer given, and the king— 
clearly perceiving that the architect did not dare say 
to either that the king was wrong, nor liked to affront 
Louvois—became angry, and ordered him to meet 
him at Trianon the next day, where Louvois should 
also be. Next day, accordingly, there being no 
escape, the king found them both at Trianon, and the 
subject of the window was brought up.  Louvois 


disputed still, and contended that there was no fault 
in it; Le Notre said nothing, and presently the king 
ordered him to measure, and to inform them of the 


result. While the architect was engaged in this 
duty, Louvois, in a fury, grumbled and swore to the 
window being parallel with the others. The king 
was silent, and awaited the result in great anxiety 
of mind. Le Notre concluded, and stammered forth 
some sentence unintelligible. The king flew in a 
passion, and told him to speak out; and the architect 
informed the king that he was right, and that there 
was a greatdefect. ‘1 cannot stand this obstinacy,” 
said the king, turning to Louvois; “had I not been 
obstinate in opposition to you, you would have gone 
on building, and no sooner would it have been finished 
than you would have had to pull down ail.” Loa- 
vois, in a furious passion, the more so that the affair 
had been heard by the courtiers, as well as the work- 
men and valets, returned home quite beside himself. 
He found there St. Pouange, Villacerf, the Chevalier 
de Nogent, the two Tilladets, and others, who were 
alarmed at his state of mind. “ C’en est fait,” said 
he to them, “I am lost if he continues to treat me in 
this manner, and about a window, too! I have no 
other resource than a war, which will occupy him, 
turn his head away from building, and render me 
necessary to him. And, parbleu, he shall have one!” 
And in a few months his threat was carried into 
effect, and a war was entered into, which materially 
injured France without gaining her glory or posses 
sions. 


. 
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THE COMMERCIAL MINISTERS OF ENGLAND. 


From the Examiner. 


THE COMMERCIAL MINISTERS OF 
ENGLAND. 


«Jt never yet injured any branch of industry ” (we 
quote an American Report on Commerce and Navi- 
gation in 1830) **in any country, to lessen the cost 
of supplying the wants of the people. The comfort 
and happiness of no people were ever hostile to the 
wealth and security of the aristocracy.” These are 
fundamental rules—rules which we trust continue to 
be respected in America, and which have been in 
times past the foundation of the policy of some of 
the most eminent of British statesmen. 

The monarchy and the aristocracy can rest upon 
no surer foundation than the broad basis of commer- 
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surer foundations. The interests thus created have 
identified the mass with the a of the country. 

Walpole’s main objects, indeed, were precisely 
those which we have so often pressed upon the at- 
tention of the public, but which such small and vari- 
able statesmen as Lord Ashburton think wild and 
visionary. 

He declared that he desired to increase the foreign 
trade of the country by the adoption of the bonding 
and warehousing system since adopted. He desired 
to give a fresh impetus to our manufactures by repeal- 
ing the duties on raw materials, since partially adop- 
ted. He advocated the increase of the revenue, and 

relief from taxation at the same time, by a revision 
of the tariff of the kingdom; the very policy since 
adopted and recommended by a recent committee of 
| the House of Commons. And finally, he drew up 





cial prosperity. But it has happened to every minis-| the following King’s Speech, in which he antici- 
ter who has attempted to purify and enlarge the chan-| pated the report of the Import Duties Committee by 
nels of trade, and however slightly to change their | a hundred and twenty years only! 


direction, that he has been assailed with the grossest 


obloquy. The sweepings of all parties, and of all | “In this situation of affairs we should be extremely 
prejudices, have been brought into active opposition | wanting to ourselves if we neglected to improve the 
tohis measures. The unfounded reproach, the empty favourable opportunity which this general tranquillity 
declamation, which was launched at those members | £!¥€S US of extending our commerce, upon which the 
of the Import Duties Committee who elicited, just riches and grandeur of this nation chiefly depend. It 
now, its very inconvenient evidence and report, was | 'S Very obvious that nothing would more conduce to 
a mere summer shower compared with the storm the obtaining so public a good, than to make the ex- 
which has been raised in former times against some | Portation of our own manufactures, and the importa- 
of the distinguished pioneers of the progress of Free |!" of the commodities used in the manufacturing 
Trade. Party has always hitherto done its best to | of them, as practicable and easy as may be; by this 
thwart, obstract, or damage every large and beneficial Aaa the balance of trade may be preserved in our 


measure of Commercial Reform. 

Amongst the statesmen, whose views of commer- | 
cial policy have been the most liberal, who have | 
attached the greatest importance to the encourage- | 
ment of our trade and manufactures, to the extension | 
of our foreign commercial relations, have been those | 
most renowned for the wisdom of their administra- 
tion, for their vigorous maintenance of our institu- | 
tions at home, and of our political power abroad.— | 
But they have largely encountered the factious and | 
interested violence of their opponents. Sir Robert | 
Walpole’s career furnishes an example. His com- 
mercial policy was of the most comprehensive cha- 
racter. The opposition he experienced was of the 
most violent description. Interested partisans in the 
House of Commons, acting upon ignorance without, 
convulsed the country against a measure which was 
proposed to commute or repeal taxes on raw mate- 
tials, for an excise duty on wine and tobacco. The 
foreign trade of the country was to be extended, the 


avour, our navigation increased, and greater num- 
bers of our poor employed. 
**T must therefore recommend it to you, gentlemen 


| of the House of Commons, to consider bow far the 


duties upon these branches may be taken off, and re- 
placed, without any violation of public faith, or lay- 
ing any new burthen upon my people. And I pro- 
mise myself, that by a due consideration of this matter, 
the produce of those duties, compared with the infi- 
nite advantages that will accrue to the kingdom by 
their being taken off, will be found so inconsidera- 
ble, as to leave little room for difficulties or objec- 
tions.” 


This speech was delivered on the 19th of October, 
1721, and was followed by a permission to export 
106 additional articles, whilst from 38 the import 
duty was entirely taken off. 

These were the earliest of Walpole’s measures 
with respect to trade, and which alone would entitle 
him to be considered one of the first commercial mi- 


manufacturers to be relieved ;—but the scheme which 
comprehended this beneficial purpose was _ repre- 
sented as one not only dangerous to the trade and 
prosperity of the country, but to the liberty of the 
subject and the constitution itself! 

On this occasion, the University of Oxford and 


nisters of England. But his object was to simplify 
taxation, abolish numerous petty, complicated im- 
posts, which checked commerce and vexed the fair 
trader, and to substitute in their stead a more equal 
and simple system. This noble scheme for the wel- 
- tp po ; fare and grandeur of the nation was defeated by the 
*“ honest Shippen ”’ coalesced, and rivalled each other | Ulin Libesals and Ulare Tesies of the day. by the 
in the violence of their opposition to the measure and | friends of “ Protection.” the “ Farmers’ friends.” end 
the Minister, and succeeded in thwarting the princi- | the “ friends of the Chureh!” 2 

pal object Walpole had in ipaatentd™ The City illumi- | The statute book, however, still retains ample re 
wed the Menament on the occasion to celebrate his| morials of Walpole’s labours in behalf of our com- 
defeat. Since that time, however, many of Wal-| menee 

pole’s ideas have been realised, and our liberties | 5 
have neither been injured nor narrowed. Our trade | 


has prospered, our power increased, our aristocracy | 








‘When he came into administration,”’ says Dean 
Tucker, “ he found the English book of rates almost 


have been enriched, and our constitution placed on | as bad as any in Europe; but he left it the very best 








- 





And were you to compare what he did for promoting | 
— trade (and much more would he have done, 

ad it not been for the madness of some and the 
wickedness of others)—you would find that he shone 
as much above all other ministers as England hath 
exceeded the rest of the world in her late enormous 
expenses in — ” 


This boast of no hired panegyrist of Walpole, we 
trust may yet be the proud distinction of this reign. 
That our book of rates may not only be made the 
best in Europe, but the wisest for the interests of 
trade and humanity, which, under enlightened aus- 
pices, are inseparably united. 

We may safely, therefore, rank Walpole, unques-| 
tionably one of the ablest of British statesmen, 
amongst the friends of free trade. His principles 
and measures have both been revived and adopted, 
and have proved the foundations of our power. 

We now pass on to the time of Mr. Pitt. His 
views of commercial policy were as large and capa- | 
cious as his mind. And but for that wild Quixotism 
which involved this country in every quarrel in Eu-| 
rope, and so fearfully augmented our debt and im- 
peded our prosperity, he would have added to the 
wealth and prosperity of his country more than he 
added to the debt. Mr. Pitt, not having the fear of 
Lord Ashburton before him, avowed himself a disci- 

le of Adam Smith. In a speech which Moore, in 
his life of Sheridan, tells us was corrected by him- 
self, he describes the work of this great writer as 
furnishing “the best solution of every question con- 
nected with the history of commerce.” 

His treaty with France, his Irish commercial re- 
solutions, his Colonial Intercourse Bill, are all mea- 
sures like Walpole’s, containing principles which are 
now only being slowly adopted, because there are 
still powerful parties whose interests still only coin- 
cide with our various deviations from the clear path | 
of a just, honest, and wise national policy. 

In Sir Robert Walpole’s time, and indeed in Mr. 
Pitt's, the popular party, who raised an outery against 
a more liberal policy, relied upon the ignorance of the 
public and the proportionate facility with which they 
could evoke opposition. Mr. Pitt was not, however, 
a minister to be intimidated, and he carried all his 


measures, to the great advantage and security of the | 


country, except his Colonial Intercourse Bill, which 
was destroyed in committee. Mr. Pitt also may 
hence be considered publicly avowing, as he did, his 
reliance on the principles of Adam Smith (which the 
Herries and Goulburns of the present day would be 
slow to do,) as a liberal commercial minister in the 
highest sense of the term. 

The commercial history of the last century may 
almost be comprised in the able and courageous as- 
sertion of free trade principles by these Ministers, 
and the endeavours to obstruct their practical adop- 
tion, either by the mean parasites of the popular 
party of the day, or the sturdy upholders of monopoly 
and protection for the benefit of an individual or a 
class. Between Mr. Pitt, or rather between the libe- 
ral commercial measures of Mr. Pitt, and the next 
advocate of sounder views of trade, there is a long 
and dismal period, in which there is little to be found 
but a waste of treasure and of blood, and noble ener- 


gies of mind and body, for the fruitless purpose of | 


restoring legitimacy to the throne of France. Trade 
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was forced into unnatural channels; and every spe- 
cies of production was over stimulated. Upon the 
return of peace every effort was made to maintain 
markets and prices, in the vain hope of putting down 
the competition of rival nations in a state of peace, 
and of which the Corn Laws are the most prominent, 
as they are the most evil, example. 

At the close of the war, however, Mr., afterwards 
Lord Wallace, a member of the Board of Trade, with 
great ability, introduced the warehousing and bond- 
ing system, which Sir R. Walpole had in vain at- 
tempted to do, when he conceived the magnificent 
idea of making “ London a free port and the market 
of the world.”” Lord Wallace was followed by Mr. 
Huskisson, who grappled with the prohibitions of 
our Tariff, and substituted a varying protective duty 
in place of them; and whose policy is best vindi- 
cated by a reference to official tables, which show 
the vast extension of our trade wherever the invigo- 
rating influence of competition was allowed, in place 
of protection against it. 

Mr. Herries, in the last debate on the colonial re- 
solutions, who was then most anxious to identify 


| himself with Mr. Huskisson’s policy, but who never 


opened his official lips in its favour, and of whose 
official co-operation with Mr. Huskisson the ¢nnual 
Register contains a sufficiently authentic account, 


| asserted that Mr. Huskisson’s reform in our commer- 


cial system consisted only in the substitution of pro- 
tection for prohibition. Lord John Russell corrected 
the ardent friend of Mr. Huskisson’s principles and 
»olicy, by stating that Mr. Huskisson never meant 
ty protection to exclude foreign competition, and 
Lord John Russell was right. 

Mr. Huskisson, in 1825, in an elaborate speech on 
the foreign commercial policy of the country, gives 
an account of an interview which he had had with 


| deputations from the mining districts relative to his 
| intended reduction of the duties on metals. He said 


he had heard their representations, but had not been 
convinced by them,— 


* All these special reasons,” said Mr. Huskisson, 
**T own have only satisfied me, that the zeneral rule 
of free competition is the best for all trades, as it is 
certainly the best for the public.” 


And again, in the same speech, in allusion to the 
effort then made to put down smuggling, he said— 


“The last thing we ought to countenance is the 
continuance of high duties, not for the benefit of the 
Exchequer, but for the supposed protection of certain 
branches of manufacture.” 


Indeed, all Mr. Huskisson’s reasoning was based 
upon the principles of free trade. And we must not 
| forget that he had to advocate the introduction of 
sound commercial principles in the face of a power- 
ful opposition, from friends as well as foes, and that 
he therefore had to adapt his arguments to the igno- 
norance, the selfishness, the prejudices, of the day. 
His protective duties varied on different articles.— 
He never even hinted that he considered the protec- 
tion he then gave as a permanent one. On the con- 
trary, he always pointed towards a time when pro- 
tection would be no longer necessary. 


“Can any thing,” he said, “ more forcibly illus- 
trate that general position to which I have already 
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adverted, and which cannot be too strongly impressed 
on those who legislate for the interests of commerce 
and industry—that the means which lead to increased 
consumption, and which are the foundation, as that 
consumption is the proof of our prosperity, will be 
most effectually promoted by an unrestrained compe- 
titton, not only between capital and industry, of different 
classes in the same country, but also by extending that 
competition as much as posstble to all other countries 2” 

We repeat, then, that when the colleague and friend 
of Mr. Huskisson described his policy as one of pro- 
tection to British interests, to which he, forsooth, gave 
his assent, that this description only had reference to 
the measures which Mr. Huskisson then thought ex- 
pedient, and that it failed to describe the principle 
upon which all Mr. Huskisson’s propositions, and 
most successful propositions, were founded. 

The difference, then, between Lord John Russell 
and Mr. Herries was, as usual, one of principle.— 
Lord John Russell avowed, guardedly and advisedly, 
no doubt, the principles of free trade; Mr. Herries, 
the principle of protection. That protection, how- 
ever, is only safe and permanent which is hased upon 
superior knowledge, capital, and skill. Let indus- 
try and sagacity have free play, following out, un-| 
checked, their own paths of remuneration, and the 
universal Code of Commerce will be found a very 
simple one,—Le monde alors va de luimeme. i 

Thus, then, within the last century, England | 
reckons three distinguished Commercial Ministers; | 
each of whom asserted great principles of Commer- 
cial Policy, the principles in fact of Free Trade, and | 
each of whom had to endure opposition and obloquy 
only happily the more strikingly to demonstrate the | 
soundness of their views, and the “*madness and | 
wickedness **@f many of their adversaries. 

Soon after Mr. Huskisson’s policy was sanctioned 
by Parliament, it attracted notice in America, and as 
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| any testimony, from our friends and rivals on the 
other side of the Atlantic, to our success in commer- 
cial enterprise, must be considered disinterested, we 
shall extract from the Report already quoted, some 
remarks in review of Mr. Huskisson’s measures. 


“ The alarmed capitalists of that country were as- 
tonished to see silk, wool, iron—all raw materials 
and manufactures—British and foreign indiserimi- 
nately—exported and imported ; the consumption and 
exportation of foreign and British productions greater 
than before; new channels of trade opened; old ones 
enlarged and importations increased; and that all 
these things should exist without making them bank- 
rupts. The ship-owners denounced the ministry; 
British navigation, according to their sage predic- 
tions, would be ruined if the colonies were permitted 
to enjoy the liberty of trading with foreign nations. 
The most calamitous consequences would result from 
brushing away their ancient colonial restrictions, and 
the naval glory of Great Britain would be extin- 
guished for ever. Ministers, were, however inexo- 
rable; the colonies were emancipated ; and to their 
astonishment British navigation increased in every 
branch which had been liberated, notwithstanding 
the loud remonstrances and melancholy predictions 
of the shipping interest.” 


Thus, then, we quote the authority of Walpole, 
Pitt, and Huskisson, in favour of large and compre- 
hensive measures of Commercial Reform. The pre- 
sent Administration is identified with a like policy, 
and can only be obstructed in its course by selfish- 
ness, ignorance, or mere party spirit. The choice, 
however, which has to be made between a review of 
our Import Duties, and thence an improved revenue, 
or the Tivect and immediate increase of taxation, will 
tend greatly to still the rage of party, and enlighten 
ignorance, and even selfishness itself. 





SUFI POETRY. 


Beats there a Heart within that breast of thine? _ | 
Then compass rev’rently its sacred shrine : 
For the true, spiritual Caaba is the Heart— 
And no proud pile of perishable art. 


When God ordain’d the pilgrim rite, that sign 
Was meant to lead thy thought to things divine: 
A thousand times he treads that round in vain, 
Who e’n one human heart would idly pain. 


Leave wealth behind; bring God thy heart—best 
light 

To guide thy wavering steps through life’s dark 
night: 


Jury, 1841.—Mvuseum. 43 


God spurns the riches of a thousand coffers, 

And says: “My Chos’n is he, his Heart who 
offers : 

Nor gold nor silver seek I, but, above 

All gifts, the Heart, and buy it with my love: 

Yea! one sad, contrite Heart, which men despise, 


More than my throne and fix’d decree I prize!” 


Then think not lowly of thy Heart, though lowly, 
For Holy is it, and there dwells the Hoty : 
God's presence-chamber is the human breast - 
Ah! happy spirit with such inmate blest! 


F. 
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From the Examiner 


The Negroland of the Arabs Examined and Explained ; 
or an Engutry into the Early History and Geogra- 
phy of Central Africa. By William Desborough 


Cooley. Arrowsmith. 


We cannot recolleet to have read, upon any sub- 
ject, 2 more ingenious, learned, or conclusive argu- 
ment, than this which is now before us. It has for 
its object to establish, upon a firm and intelligible 
basis, the early geography of Central Africa: to 
compare, and as far as possible explain or reconcile, 
the early Arab descriptions of Negroland, with the 
ascertained information of modern times; and, by 
thus connecting the past with the present, to bring 
into an entire view the known geography of this 
most mysterious and much disputed country, with 
an ultimate design to the derivation, from similar 
Arab sources, of new and steady historical light on 
the past condition of Africa—the political revolutions 
it has seen and the civilisation it has at various times 
expe rienced. 

And this object is in our opinion satisfactorily 
attained. Of course the reader who is at all ac- 
quainted with the subject will not need to be told, 
how imperfect and confused have been all the addi- 
tions of recent and practical experience, to our 
knowledge of Central Africa; that untimely grave 
of so many gallant and enterprising men. Perhaps 
Laing had accomplished more than any other in 
the ill-fated region, when his murder in the desert, 
and the loss of his papers, intercepted all hope of 
profit from his adventurous daring. Of the geogra- 
phers who have treated this subject in recent times 
we believe Mr. Cooley’s remark to be perfectly true ; 
that, in oceasionally dipping their hands into the 
large but confused heap of Arab material, they 
have each selected merely what appeared to serve 
their purpose, and adapted it to their views by 
an interpretation as narrow and partial as their 
mode of enquiry. The consequence is, that every 
line added of late years to the map of Africa, 
has introduced some new element of confusion and 
disorder. The results of modern discovery, as far 
as they have gone, have been tagged on to the Arab 
accounts of Negroland written five or six centuries 
ago, without an attempt, by patient investigation or 
induction, to harmonise or reconcile them with each 
other. ‘Towns and rivers have been for centuries, 
and are still, floating about in the most vague and 
unsettled condition, in the pages of E. Idriso or Leo, 
as in the maps of D’Anville, Rennell, or Macqueen. 
Mr. Cooley, in this admirable and conclusive trea- 
tise, annexes them to the solid land of history. 

There was a certain ingenious person some few 
years ago, whose name we do not now come to 
mention, whose brilliant discoveries in the central 
heart of Africa amazed and delighted the Geogra- 
phical Society of this great metropolis. Its leading 
members flattered him, courted him, and gave him 
medals and honours. In the midst of the excite- 
ment, however, there came forth a quiet and potent 
argument in one of the leading Reviews, the author- 

ship of which we believe we are right in assigning to 
the author of the treatise now before us, which most 
conclusively proved that this brilliant African dis- 
coverer could never by possibility have been even 
near to the scene of his alleged discoveries, Of 
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course the Geographical Society at once turned its 
back on the poor man, all the more gruffly for having 
been so egregiously taken in; and he was sent into 
an obseure and poverty-stricken banishment, some- 
where in South America. Now what Mr. Cooley 
did in that case, he has in some sort done, and by 
similar means, in the present. He takes nothing for 
granted ; adopts nothing without due consideration: 
is not beguiled into beliefs by an eminent name; 
does not restrict himself to separate and disconnected 
tracts of country, but treats the subject as a con- 
nected whole; and, above all, relies on internal evi- 
dence, and rejects what is called system. That 
word, “*system,” has certainly been the bane of en- 
quiries of this kind. It has no place in Mr. Cooley's 
logical and inductive method. If there is a blank ir 
his map he leaves it there; he does not cram in th 
first thing that comes to his hand, or fill up th 
hated void by dilating or swelling out ascertained 
contiguous ccuntries. So, when he examines a) 
Arab manuscript, he satisfies himself as to the chan- 
nels of the writers information, and how far what lx 
writes sheuld be taken in strictness, or may claim 
the latitude allowed to the language of ordinary 
discourse. Material points of his enquiry also are, 
the state of knowledge, and the prevalent geogro- 
phical systems in the writer's time; together with 
what portions of the statement may be looked upor 
as original or authentic, and what is founded on in- 
ference or surmise. And thus it is that, seated in 
his room at London, far out of reach of murdering 
Sheikhs, Mr. Cooley has been able to place upo: 
our maps what we suspect will be found the mos 
material of modern items in the geography of Cen- 
tral Africa. We have before (in reviewing Colon 
Reid’s Law of Storms) had occasiog, to remar 
the strange and much contrasted character of learned 
enquiries which, in their processes, if wisely and 
discreetly conducted, are yet found pretty much t! 
same. ‘The chase of the entomologist after the but- 
terfly; the enquiries of the chemist, in his quiet 
laboratory, into the action of a salt; the fearfi 
prosecution of the science of tempests and whir'- 
winds in the Gulf of Florida, or on the shores oi 
Barbadoes; embody, after all, the same principles 
and tend to the same object. ‘They catch Natur ir 
the fact, as the French botanist said, on discovering 
a mysteri us process which had long eluded his 
researches in the mechanism of a flower. And ast! 
astronomer in his calm observatory, seated befiy 
his reflectors, tracks the comet's blazing and eccen- 
tric path through the vast firmament, so, by a process 
in some respects alike, and claiming almost eq 
credence, the geographer who uses true reflectors, 
may achieve what is here accomplished, and, fron 
a quiet and protected corner of London, trace « 
the mysterious windings of the Quorra, or deter 
mine at length, with final and faultless precisi 
the dreary and murder-haunted paths of the deser 
of Azawad. 

We find it difficult to give a detailed account 
the contents of this treatise, in any thing like a popu: 
lar form. In truth, there are in it, what we ma! 
term a learned reserve and air of professional exc 
siveness, which seem better disposed to address 
themselves to geographers than to the multitude 
Every thing not strictly geographical is painful!) 
abridged, and Mr, Cooley has adapted his argumes! 
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too much to the sole consideration and recognition| ancient writers on Africa, as El Bekri and El Me 


of the informed on these subjects. “ Reserve and 
circumspection,”’ he observes in a short preface, * are 
especially necessary for an author whose conclusions 
differ widely from those of his precursors in the 
same field of enquiry, and who aims at deciding 
definitively questions which have long divided the 
judgments of the learned. Reference to the systems 
of recent authors has been, in general, avoided, lest 
the frequent recurrence of the language of refutation 
might give the whole an air of controversy.” This 
is no doubt a tone and temper highly worthy of the 
theme, but in some respects we cannot help regret- 
ting it. It leaves us wholly in the dark at times, 
when we should like, in our account of the book, to 


surround the argument or discovery of the writer with | 


is much light as possible. 

Something, however, imperfect as it must neces- 
sarily be, we will attempt of this kind, as to one or 
two passages at least. 
that the Arabs in the middle ages were copious and 
circumstantial writers, though neither profound nor 
exact. Geography was one of their favourite stu- 
dies, and having been led across the deserts of 


The reader already knows | 


Northern Africa to Negroland by the interests of | 


trade or religious zeal, they have left us accounts 
bearing in every lineament, as Mr. Cooley justty re- 
uarks, the expression of unaffected sincerity. “ Yet 
such.” he adds, “has been the difficulty found in 
recognising the places described in those accounts, 
that, up to this day, scarcely aay addition to our 
positive knowledge of Negroland has been derived 
from the writings of the Arabs.” Now what Mr. 
Cooley has done in his treatise, is to institute a 
strict enquiry into the matter of these writings, on 
the principles, and with the cautions, we have de- 
scribed. He has also tested and compared them 
with the results of modern knowledge; and at 


length, as we believe, reconciled both satisfactorily. | 


The gravest mistakes that have been committed, he 
refers conclusively to fancied resemblances of sound 
in the Arabic language, to the defects of the Arabic 
written character, the uncritical servility of Arab 
copyists and compilers, and the carelessness of mo- 
dern geographers in taking things for granted as 
they may happen to find them. When it is recol- 
lected that, in Arabic, characters that closely resem- 
ble each other are only distinguished by diacritic 
points, it is not at all surprising to observe that one 
small and almost imperceptible dot of ink has often 
sufficed to confuse the most profound enquiries. 

Mr. Cooley’s great discovery is the non-identity 
of the Ghanah of past ages, the capital of Negro- 
land, with the Kano, or Cano, of the present day. 
The importance of this discovery will be understood 
by turning to a map of Africa—Rennell’s for exam- 
ple, published by the African Association; or Mac- 
queen’s, issued in 1840, and in which the mistake 
is continued. The supposed identity, it is clear, 
arose from a hasty assertion by Leo. Mr. Cooley 
has not quoted the original, and as we happen to 
have it by us, we shall do so. “Gli antichi nostri 
scrittory dell ‘Africa, come [| Bicri e *l Mesudi, non 
anno seritto aleuna cosa del paese de’ Negri, sennon 
del Guechet [Wahat, i. e., the Oases] e di Cano; 
percioche nel tempo loro non vi era notizia aleuna 
altri paese di Nigri,”’ &c. &e. That is, to give 


the modern English of this crabbed Italian, * Our 


sudi, have written nothing respecting any part ot 
Negroland, except El Wahat (the Oases) and Cano.” 
in this passage it is evident, Leo assumes the mo- 
dern Cano to be the Ghanah of the old Arab writers. 
D’Anville and Delisle adopted the same opinion, 
and it has been continued to the present day. Its 
last repetition was in Commander Allen’s Memoir 
on the course of the Chadda in the Geographical 
Society’s Transactions; and in Macqueen’s Survey 
of Africa published last year. Mr. Cooley has not 
suggested the less pardonable character of the mis- 
take in these writers of the last few years than in 
those of less recent date, but it is surely only fair to 
do so. There was a poor compiler among the Arabs, 
who has been hitherto the great guide of modern 
geographers and encyclopedists, and who is traced 
by Mr. Cooley to his sources and detected in his 
absurdities and mistakes—E]1 Idrisi by name. Now 
Ghanah appears to have been described by him as 
standing on the Nile; consequently, some few years 
since, when the course of the great river of the Afri- 
can interior was still unknown, and was supposed 
by some to be directed towards Egypt, it was easy 
to imagine Cano to stand on the banks of that river, 
and so far to resemble Ghanah. But, strange to 
say, after the river had been traced by Clapperton 
and others, and distinctly found not even to approach 
Cano, the old opinion has been maintained! We 
have some recollection of a passage in Clapperton’s 
travels, descriptive of his disappointment on arriv- 
ing at Cano. Keeping in mind the accounts of the 
Arabs (which referred to Ghanah, a really great city 
as Mr. Cooley shows) he approached the emporium 
of the Kingdom of Houssa, with the hope of finding 
a city of surprising grandeur; and found instead a 
set of straggling and miserable houses, built nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the walls, and scattered in 
many parts into detached groups between large stag- 
nant pools of water! And yet the mistake has since 
been quite as resolutely persisted it 

Mr. Cooley ascertains the position of Ghanah— 
now destroyed—to have been between Timbuctoo 
and the Desert. This, as he justly argues, at once 
reconciles with nature and probability the history 
of the constant intercourse of that state with Sijil- 
mesah. Other questions, whose importance we 
need not describe to such as are at all acquainted 
with African researches, are incidentally settled in 
the course of the enquiry. The position of Aulil 
(er rather Awalili), which Rennell supposed to 
be inland on some lake, is here clearly shown to be 
at the Bay of Arguin. Nor should we omit to di- 
rect attention to the quite new and unexpected expla- 
nation of the name Maghrawah, which has the merit 
of resolving many difficulties and clearing up much 
confusion by the simplest and most natural means. 
They were evidently the (machrebiot) of the Greeks, 
and one of the five great tribes of the Berbers, the 
Quinquegentiani of the Romans under the empire. 
In natural connexion with this enquiry also, the 
Mandingoes (Mali) and Susu (now on the coast near 
the Gambia) are traced from the interior; and that 
portion of the Arab Ibn Khaldun’s celebrated manu- 
script which refers to them, and of which Golberry 
and others had only picked up fragments, is here 
given for the firsttime. The nation whose language 
is spoken in the most important part of Negroland, 
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is thus brought into light. The Tekrur (a name, 
by-the-by, whose abuse has been hitherto commonly 
believed to be its correct use, and the explanation of 
which is quite new) are traced from the neighbour- 
hood of — to the eastern bank of the Kowara (or 
Quorra), whose identification, we may add, with 
Kura, never before thought of, is an important fea- 
ture in Mr. Cooley’s argument. We should not 
omit to notice also, the curious reduction of the va- 
rious names of the modern Yemyem or ancient 
Demdem to one; and the as curious distinctions 
pointed out between the various names (heretofore the 
source of incurable confusion) given to Kuglah and 
Kaukau. Kagho, the most important place in Ne- 
groland, confounded with Kauka in Bornu before 
Clapperton’s discoveries, now, for the first time 
since then, finds its correct place in a map of Africa. 

It would take more space than we have at our 
command, to connect these discoveries in a practical 
and popular frm with any general consideration of 
the past African history. They will be found to 
have much important bearing onit. The light which 
is thrown on the history of Mali, the table of the 
kings of Mali up to the fifteenth century, the con- 
quest of Ghanah by Mali (the Mandingoes), and the 
exact ascertainment of the former kindom, com- 
bine to give consistence and solidity to much frag- 
mentary history, and to pass in review before us 
some singular historical revolutions, beginning with 
the commercial enterprise that opened the Western 
Desert, and still and ever including, as it ends with 
the influence exerted by the Desert itself, that fatal 
barrier against wholesome or lasting civilisation. 

This is the closing remark of Mr. Cooley's trea- 
tise: , 

“It is impossible to deny the advancement of 
civilisation in that zone of the African continent 
which has formed the field of our enquiry. Yet bar- 
barism is there supported by natural circumstances 
with which it is vain to think of coping. It may be 
doubted whether, if mankind had inhabited the earth 
only in populous and adjoining communities, slavery 
would have ever existed. The Desert, if it be not 
absolutely the root of the evil, has, at least, been 
from the earliest times the great nursery of slave 
hunters. The demoralisation of the towns on the 
southern borders of the desert has been pointed out; 
and if the vast extent be considered of the region in 
which man has no riches but slaves, no enjoyment but 
slaves, no article of trade but slaves, and where the 
hearts of wandering thousands are closed against pity 
by the galling misery of life, it will be difficult to re- 
sist the conviction that the solid buttress on which 
slavery rests in Africa, is—The Desert.’ 

The few other extracts we shall take are neces- 
sarily less from the closely argumentative portions 
of the book, than from those more popularly intelli- 
gible. 

We have spoken of the new settlement of the po- 
sition of Aulil, and this may be given as one happy 
illustration of the argument: 

“In the country of the Benu Goddalah was a mine 
or natural deposit of salt near a town or place of fixed 
habitation on the sea shore, called Aulil. At this 
place was a point of land, or peninsula, insulated by 
the tide, but accessible on foot at low water. Close 
to it was the port. 


Ambergris was collected on it, 
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| at the seaside, and turtle, which constituted the chief 


food of the inhabitants, were there so large, that 
fishermen, as our author assevers, went to sea in their 
shells. From Aulil salt was carried inland to Gha- 
nah and other cities of the Blacks. ‘The road from 
the same place to Wad-Nun was a two month's 
journey in length, going along the sea shore, where 
fresh water was found by digging i in the sand when 
the tide was out. 

“There is little room for doubt or hesitation in 
determining the position of Auli]. One point only 
on the whole coast of the Sahra can be selected for 
it with any show of reason; and that point is in the 
bay of Arguin, where the natural deposits of salt, the 
little island or peninsula, and the abundance of large 
tortoises, are all found together; and exactly at a 
distance of two months’ journey from Wad-Nun, 
along the shore.”’ 

So, in establishing the immediate vicinity of Gha- 
nah and Timbuctoo, Mr. Cooley refers to the striking 
natural evidences that still exist: 


«The Nile of Ghanah was navigated in large boats 
or barques, just as the river between Jenni and Tom- 
boktu is navigated at the present day. The Berbers 
inhabiting the shores of the Sahra carried their salt 
and other merchandise in the eleventh century to the 
Singhanah, who dwelt on the Great River between 
Silla and Ghanah: and now they resort in like man- 
ner to the banks of the Great River between Silla 
and Tomboktu. A part of the river between Silla 
and Ghanah was remarkable as the haunt of hippo- 
potami or river-horses, which animals were killed 


by the natives, with javelins attached to cords, for 
the sake of their skins; and Ibn Batutah, while tra- 
velling north-eastward to Tomboktu, probably not 
far from Jenni, had his attention called to the multi- 
tude of those animals frequenting the river in the 
vicinity, and gives a similar account of the means 


used to destroy them.” 


In illustration of the conquest of Ghanah by Mali, 


jand of the impossibility of the Ghanah of Bornu 


being the Cano of Houssa, Mr. Cooley has this 
very interesting remark : 


“One of the customs of Ghanah, transiently men- 
tioned by El Bekri, calls for some remark. In the 
presence of the king, the people prostrated them- 
selves, and sprinkled their naked bodies with dust. 
This agrees exactly with what Ibn Batutah wit- 
nessed and justly reprobated at the court of Mali. 
Such slavish manners could never have originated 
on the border of the desert, nor where local circum- 
stances give the least encouragement to the love of 
independence. They are the manners of Western 
Guinea, and cannot be supposed to have ever existed 
in Houssa, a hilly country, divided into petty states, 
each cherishing a rude spirit of liberty. Succession 
to power in Houssa is said to be elective among the 
sons; the hereditary principle being thus blended 
with the exercise of a popular right. In Bornu it 
has been always customary to consult the dignity of 
the sovereign by concealing him from the vulgar 
gaze, and not by debasing the subject. Those ad- 
mitted to the presence of the king sit with their backs 
to the curtain which screens the royal person.” 7 


Ibn Batutah, referred to in these extracts, was the 
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earliest Arab visitant to Negroland, whose writings 
remain to throw valuable light on the geography and 
social condition of the countries then known under 
that denomination. He lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and after passing upwards of thirty years in 
travelling through all the countries of the East, and 
in visiting Barbary and Spain,—*'To complete his 
yequaintance with the habitable earth,” he under- 
took the perilous journey over the Desert to the 
country of the Blacks. We believe that Professor 
Lee translated an abridgment of hisggrork some 
years since for the Oriental Society, but what Mr. 
Cooley gives in this treatise—besides the invaluable 
light he throws upon it by his own commentary— 
is taken from the complete work, which has never 
been translated, and is indeed very rare. Mr. Cooley 
uses it to show the limits of Mali, and the position 
of its capital; his explanation of Ibn Batutah’s jour- 
ney to the latter place, is very novel and striking; 
and he clears away the errors of Bowdich and others 
in confounding Mali and Malla. 

Ibn Batutah started from Sijilmesah on the Ist of 
February, 1352, ina Kafilah on its march to Negro- 
land. How interesting is the sketch of the early 
part of the journey, how little changed by five cen- 
turies the scene it paints : 


‘In twenty-five days the Kafilah arrived at Teg- 
haza, a town in the desert, where the houses were 
built of rock salt, and roofed with camel skins. The 
inhabitants of the place were slaves of the Masufah, 
employed in excavating and cutting the salt required 
for the trade with Negroland. After a delay of ten 
days on the hill near Teghaza, and renewing its 
stock of water at the salt and muddy wells in the 
hollow (the supply for the next ten days in the desert 
being precarious), the Kafilah resumed its march. 
It fortunately escaped the much dreaded difficulties : 
fresh rain-water lay in all the hollows and crevices 
ff the rocks; and at one place was found so copious 
a spring of delicious water, that the travellers, after 
after satisfying their thirst, washed themselves and 
their clothes in the limpid stream. The fine truffles 
rowing in this tract, compensated in some degree 
for the troublesome insects infesting it. One of the 
merchants belonging to the Kafilah strayed too far 
from it, and was lost. This misfortune served as a 
warning to Ibn Batutah, who had previously made 
ita practice to march in advance and wander over 
the plains. ‘The dead body of the strayed merchant 
was afterwards found by another Kafilah about a 
mile from water. 

“*Taserahla, the station at which the Kafilah next 
arrived, was a stagnant pool, where it was customary 
to halt three days, for the purpose of repairing and 
replenishing the water-skins. It was also usual to 
send forward from this place the couriers (el takshif ), 
a name commonly given to all of the tribe of Masu- 
fah. For merchants arriving at Taserahla always 
despatched letters to Aiwalatin, apprising their 
friends of their approoch, and engaging them to meet 
the Kafilah with water four days from the latter 
If the courier died on the way, as often hap- 
pened, then no assistance came from Aiwalatin, and 
the Kafilah perished in consequence. ‘For,’ says 


place, 


the Arab author, ‘that desert is filled with demons; 
and if the courier goes alone, they forthwith appear, 
dewilder and startle him, till he strays from the way, 
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when his destruction is inevitable; for there is no 
path or track to guide him, nor anything but an im- 
mense wilderness of sand driven about by the winds, 
so that where there is now a level plain, there arises 
in a few minutes a hillock, which again quickly 
disappears. ‘The guides in this desert, therefore, 
have nothing to rely on but constant practice, and 
require no ordinary share of intrepidity and self-pos- 
The appearance of our guide, who was one 
of those best acquainted with the country, caused me 
much surprise, inasmuch as he had but one eye, and 
that one diseased.’ ”’ 


session. 


Mansa Suleiman was at this time King of Mali, 
and an amusing trait is recorded of the first royal 
gift of this potent Sultan of Negroland to the accom- 
plished Arab traveller. Expecting at least a hand- 
some garment, or a no less handsome sum of money, 
there were brought to him with airs of much impor- 
tance, three seraps of bread, some hashed mutton, 
and a calabash of milk. A most curious and striking 
passage follows, in Mr. Cooley's narrative : 


* But the arrangements of Mansa Suleiman’s court 
did not betray the sordid disposition imputed to him. 
They appear to have been conceived in a style of 
rude pomp and majesty no longer witnessed in the 
same country. Within the royal palace was an 
alcove or vaulted chamber communicating with the 
interior, and having towards the hall of audience 
three windows, covered with silver gratings, and as 
many more with gratings of gold or silver gilt, 
Over these gratings hung silk curtains, the drawing 
of which served to show that the king was seated 
within. The officers and people then assembled. 
The Farari or chief captains, with their archers, 
spearsmen, and musicians, ranged themselves on 
both sides of the alcove, and on the signal being 
given, by thrusting a handkerchief of Egyptian mus- 
lin through the grating of one of the windows, the 
musicians fell towork with drums, ivory flutes, pipes 
of cane and calabashes, and made an extraordinary 
din. Outside the aleove stood Dugha, the interpre- 
ter, and near him a man who carried his words to the 
king, and brought back the royal answer. 

* At times the king gave audience in the open air, 
seated on a platform covered with silk, and called 
Bambi. A large silk umbrella, like a canopy, was 
held over his head, having on the top a golden bird 
as large as a faleon. He walked slowly on these 
occasions, surrounded by three hundred armed slaves, 
Two horses and two rams were led forth, among 
other emblems of royal state. The king’s words 
give rise to laudatory harangues in the assembly, in 
the course of which the soldiers signified their ap- 
probation by twanging their bows. Whoever spoke 
to the king, or was addressed by him, stripped him- 
self to the waist, and, throwing himself prostrate, 
sprinkled dust or clay over his head, and beat the 
ground with his elbows. The frequent exhibition 
of this abject humility offended the Ibn Batutah, who 
also reprobates the custom of allowing the female 
slaves and young girls, not excepting the king’s 
daughters, to go completely naked, and to appear in 
that state before the kinghimself. He censures also 
the grotesque exhibitions of the poets or mimes, who 
were called jola (the plural of ja/). He witnessed 
the performance of one who wore a masquerade dress 
of feathers, with a wooden head, like that of some 
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bird, and, thus disguised, delivered an extempora- 
neous haranque before the king. He says nothing 
of the industry or trade of Mali; vet the length at 
which he describes the dresses of the courtiers, and 
his frequent mention of silks and of gold and silver 
ornaments, show that the Negro city did not impress 
his mind with the idea of poverty. The king wore 
a gown of European manufacture. 

* Among the Mandingoes or other nations in Wes- 
tern Africa, no trace at present exists of the manners 
of Mali, or of the pompous forms of a great monarchy. 
But in Yariba and Bergu, on the banks of the Quorra, 
we find absolute sovereigns, who are approached 
with the same humiliating ceremonies above de- 
scribed. While the king sits ricbty clothed, and the 
musicians strain their efforts, the courtiers strip them- 
selves to the waist, and bow their heads to the dust. 
In Bergu the king is followed by a troop of naked 
girls. The idea of royalty as regards both its inter- 
nal principle and external form, is now in Yariba 
precisely what it was five centuries ago in Mali; and 
this remarkable fact may perhaps justify the suspi- 
cion that the people of Mali originally issued from 
the country adjoining Bergu, Yariba and Dohomy, 
und wherein there now exists a Mahommedan, and 
probably a Mandigo state called Magho.” 


Curious is it to remember, in connexion with this, 
that Clapperton’s Houssa servant contemptuously 
applied the term ** Sandeaters”’ to the self-prostrating 
subjects of the king of Yariba! How forcibly this 
litt'e incident marks the distinction of Ghanah and 
Cano, 

Our last extract shall be two passages in Ibn Ba- 
tutah’s own words. This refers to the sequel of his 
yourney : 


* We came to a wide creek or arm of the Nile, 
which can be only in boats, on the third 
night after we left Mali. On arriving at its banks, I 
beheld, with astonishment, about sixteen immense 
animals, which I took to be elephants. However, 
when I saw them plunge into the water, I called out 
to Abu Bekr Ibn Yakub, and asked him what are 
And he replied, *They are river horses 
(Hippopotami), which come ashore to feed.” They 
are much larger than common horses, yet resemble 
ind the fulness of their manes, 
On another 


crossed 


these? 


them in their heads 
but their feet are like those of elephants. 
oceasion, when navigating the river from Tomboktu 
to Kaukau, I had a view of these animals. They 
were swimming about with their heads above the 
water, and snorting. The natives attack them with 
javelins, to which are attached a number of cords. 
If the animal be struck in the neck or the leg, he is 
soon overcome, dragged to the bank and killed. The 
natives eat the flesh, and the banks of the river are 
strewed over with the bones of these animals. 

* At this arm of the Nile we rested in a village 
governed by a negro named Farba Magha, one of 
those who had accompanied Mansa Musa on his pil- 
He related to us, that when Mansa Musa 
came to this place, he gave to Abu-l-Abbas Aldn- 
kali,a white man and Kadhi who attended him, 4000 
mithkals for the expenses of his journey. Abu-l-Ab- 
bas, however, on arriving at Mimah, complained that 
his money was stolen. The king thereupon sent for 
the governor, and threatened him with death if the 
money and the thief were not immediately disco- 


grimage. 
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vered. The search seemed at first fruitless; but on 
the slaves of Abu-l-Abbas being menaced and strictly 
questioned, one of them, a young girl, pointed out 
the spot where her master had buried the money. 
Mansa Musa, on hearing this, banished the Kadhi to 
the country of the Unbelievers, who eat men. There 
he stayed four years, before he was permitted to 
return; and the blacks did not eat him, becaase they 
say that white man’s flesh is bad meat, being flab! y 
immature. And here I must relate a curious 
pine of these cannibals, led by a chief, 
ion to the court of Mansa Ny- 


and 
aneedote,. 


“ame on a certain oct 


leiman; they were clothed in silk wrappers, and had 


enormous pendants in their ears, the holes in which 
were an inch in diameter. The king received them 
with much distinction, regaled them sumptuously, 
and, as a token of regard, gave them a slave 
They immediately killed the girl, and ate her; 
besmearing their hands and faces with her bi 
Sultan, and thanked him for his 


they visited the 
country of these cannibals there are 


In the 
mines of gold.* 

* Leaving the village on the water side, we came 
to Kori Mansa, where the camel that I was riding 
died. When my servant told me of this accident, | 
went out to witness it with my own eyes, and ther 
I beheld the blacks already devouring the ecarease, 
their custom being to eat every kind of dead ani- 


present. 


mal.” 
And this to the country of the Berdamah, a Berber 
tribe: 


* The Berdamah are wanderers, and never remain 
long in one place. Their tents are of a peculiar con- 
struction; they fix poles in the ground, and place on 
them a matting of reeds; over this they form a trellis- 
work of boughs of trees, and cover the frames thus 
constructed with skins and cotton cloths. Their 
women are the prettiest and best shaped that I have 
ever seen; they are as white as snow, and the fattest 
in the world. Whoever wishes to have a woman of 
this tribe, needs only to go to the wells near their 
encampments in the evening, and she will be sure to 
follow him; but he must not take her further than 
Kaukau or Aiwalatin.” 

Mr. Cooley's ingenious argument concerning Mi- 
mah in this journey is novel; we do not think that 
the name is even mentioned by any modern geogra- 
pher. He has also evidently been the first to find 
out the position of the province of Kombori. 


2 Second Serics of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. 
Two vols. and a vol. of plates. Murray. 


It is not our purpose to do more at present than 
simply record the publication of this concluding sec- 
tion of a most learned and important work. ‘Thesi 
two volumes are devoted to religion and agriculture, 
they existed in ancient Egypt. 

TI ! less immediately popular than 
those which occ former volumes, and the 


a8 
i subjects are 
ipied the 
* This anecdote, like most stories of cannibalism, has 
the defect of not procee ding from an eve-witness ; but it 
proves one fact, namely, that the people of Mali were 
not cannibals 
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treatmer¢ necessarily more abstruse. 
terest of these volumes will be found the more deep 
and enduring, by a student who haggshoroughly mas- 
tered their contents. They will add to the well- 
earned reputation of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

We need searcely intimate the plan of a book so 
widely known and highly valued. Its reasoning is 
derived from a comparison of the ancient paintings, 
sculptures, and monuments still existing, with the 
accounts of ancient authors. Sir Gardner has en- 
deavoured, throughout the work, to substitute the 
result of observations derived from the monuments, 
for the mere expression or suggestion of personal 
opinion, and this mere particularly in the @bstruse 
and mysterious questions connected with the religion 
of Egypt. But the entire treatment of this last 
nained portion of his subject receives interest and 
elucidation from the feeling which is steadily carried 
through it, of an interior significance and purity be- 
neath the grosser external types. And this learned 
and accomplished writer takes occasion to express 
his decided opinion, that the progress of discovery in 
hieroglyphical literature will at length explain the 
doctrines of this extraordinary people, without the 
necessity of unsatisfactory and doubtful conjecture. 
* Whatever statements I have ventured to make,” he 
adds with the modesty of true scholarship, “are open 
to correction, and await the sentence of more matured 
opinions derived from the experience of future diseo- 
veries.”” 

We have not sought to do more at present than 
notice the appearance of these volumes, but we can- | 
not help availing ourselves of an extract, explanatory 
of the brief remark we have made: 


“That the images of the Egyptian Deities were 
not supposed to indicate real beings, who had actu- 
ally existed on earth, is abundantly evident from the 
forms under which they were represented; and the 
very fact of a God being figured with a human body, 
and the head of an ibis, might sufficiently prove the 
allegorical character of Thoth or Mercury, the em- 
blem of the communicating medium of the divine in- 
tellect, and suggest the impossibility of any other 
than an imaginary or emblematic existence; in the 
same manner as the sphinx, with a lion’s body and 
human head, indicative of physical and intellectual 
power, under which the Kings of Egypt were figured, 
could only be looked upon as an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the qualities of the monarch. But even 
this evident and well-known symbo! did not escape 
perversion; and the credulous bestowed upon the 
sphinx the character of a real animal. 

“It signified little, in the choice of a mere emblem, 
whether it was authorised by good and plausible 
reasons ; and if, in process of time, the symbol was 
looked upon with the same veneration as the Deity 
of whom it was the representative, the cause of this 
corruption is to be ascribed to the same kind of su- 
perstition which, in all times and in many religions, 
has invested a relic with a multiplicity of supposed 
virtues, and obtained for it as high a veneration as 
the person to whom it belonged, or of whom it was 
the type. . . . . . Though the priests were 


aware of the nature of their Gods, and all those who 
understood the mysteries of the religion looked upon 
the Divinity as a sole and undivided Being, the peo- 
ple, as I have already observed, not admitted toa 
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participation of those important secrets, were left in 
perfect ignorance respecting the objects they were 
taught to adore; and every one was not only permit- 
ted, but encouraged, to believe the real sanctity of 
the idol, and the actual existence of the God whose 
figure he beheld. The bull Apis was by them deemed 
as sacred and as worthy of actual worship as the 
Divinity of which it was the type; and in like man- 
ner were other emblems substituted for the Deities 
they represented. But, however the ignorance of 
the uninstructed may have misinterpreted the nature 
of the Gods, they did not commit the same gross 
error as the Greeks, who brought down the character 
of the creative power, the demiurge who made the 
world, to the level of a blacksmith; this abstract 
idea of the Egyptians being to the Greeks the work- 
ing Vulean, with the hammer, anvil, and other im- 
plements of an ordinary forge. 

The Egyptians may have committed great absurdi- 
ties in their admission of emblems in lieu of the Gods; 
they were guilty of the folly of figuring the Deities 
under the torms of animals; but they did not put 
them on an equality with earthly beings, by giving 
them the ordinary offices of men: they allowed them 
still to be Gods; and their fault was rather the eleva- 
tion of animals and emblems to the rank of Deities, 
than the bringing down of the Gods to the level of 
mankind.” 

One entire volume is filled with graphic illustra- 
tions. 





CALCUTTA ETIQUETTE 

Among the customs of Caleutta, that differ from the 
customs of other civilised parts of the world, none 
strikes the stranger so immediately as the etiquette 
of introductions. In England, when a persen locates 
himself in a new neighbourhood, his neighbours, and 
such as are within an accessible distance, call upon 
him; courtesy prescribes that he should be received 
with this attention, and a future intimacy is left to the 
mutual inclination of the parties. In India, it is pre- 
cisely the reverse ; the stranger is left to make the first 
advances, and under all the disadvantages of an entire 
ignorance of the habits of the people, and even the 
language of the country. One of the consequences 
is ludicrous enough. Society being limited, parties 
are in the weekly, perhaps daily, habit of meeting in 
public and in private, but don’t ** know” each other. 
The older Indian cannot think of breaking through 
“ the custom,” and the younger, having accomplished 
the disagreeable but absolutely necessary task of 
making a few acquaintances for himself, shrinks from 
doing more in the way of trespassing where society 
has set up a fence. What was the origin of this rever- 
sal of the order of things? It is a barbarous innnova- 
tion, and the sooner it is scouted the better. A persua- 
sive way in which to put this is, to ask any old Indian 
to imagine himself returning home and settling among 
strangers. What would he think were he left with- 
out an acquaintance till he had done violence to his 
Indian prejudices and habits by going the round of 
all those with whom it would be agreeable to be ac- 
quainted? Yet Ais habits and prejudices could not 
be stronger than those of English gentlemen, accus- 
tomed to be sought, and not to have to seek.—Last. 
ern Slar, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLIRTATION. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


Tue reading public is, I suspect, an impatient, not 
to say an unreasonable public. Because I once pro- 
mised, in an unguarded moment, perhaps, to enlighten 
the world on the subject of flirtation,—a subject as 
deeply interesting as little understood,—I am not, it 
seems, to be allowed an instant’s rest till the engage- 
ment is fulfilled; as if our planet could not twirl on 
in its usual course till my article was fairly printed 
and published. Do the public think that a paper of 
this kind is as easily written as one of Colburn’s 
three-volume novels! If so, the sooner they see 
their error the better. Look how signal have been 
the failures of all Mr. Yorke’s contemporaries, Black- 
wood not excepted, to imitate the style, tact, and dis- 
crimination displayed in these articles, and then cease 


to wonder at the time it may require to gather the 


vast knowledge and experience required for their 
composition, as well as the labour necessary for put- 


ting them into proper form and shape. 

To place myself at once on the elevated pedestal 
which belongs to me, let me here explain the great 
difference existing between these, my compositions, 
and the works of all other authors who, from Dandy 
Bulwer down to Dowdy Trollope, have written on 
modern manners: it is easily shown out, and settles 
at once the value of our relative pretensions. The 
fashioneble novel-writers cannot distinguish just tact 
and real elegance of manners from what I am forced 
to term vulgar gentility ; from the half breeding that 
an ordinary intercourse with society will bestow, 
even on the ignorant, illiterate, and vulgar-minded. 
Like all others, these writers can distinguish between 
the polished gold and the unpolished brass; but they 
cannot, like the skilful metallist, distinguish between 
the pure metal and the base but superficially polished 
ore. This inabitity to discriminate, or describe, led 
to the great error which disfigures all their writings; 
the authors can only bring out, what they fancy ele- 
gant manners, by contrasting them with a degree of 
coarse and silly vulgarity, never, in fact, beheld in 
society. ‘The most ordinary menials dressed up as 
ladies and gentlemen would show more natural good- 
breeding than the seeond-rate characters—the foils, 
so to call them, of the fashionable novelists. The 
exterior and absolutely superficial semblance of good 
manners, the mere mechanical display of the silver- 
fork school, is so easily acquired that, as I formerly 
stated, a quality-ball in the West Indies is distin- 
guished from Almack’s, mach more by the black and 
brown complexions of the ladies than by any very 
discernible difference in their exterior behaviour.— 
The coarse, stupid, and extra-affected vulgarity, rep- 
resented by the novel-writers, is never, therefore, seen 
in the places and positions in which the novels place 
them; but the authors, unable to show the nice, yet 
clearly marked distinetions, existing between good 
and not good manners, have represented monsters of 
their own creation, generally coarse and repulsive 
caricatures of a class not legitimately belonging to 
caricature. We caricature and exaggerate folly and 
affectation to render them extravagant and doubly 
ludicrous; but vulgarity is always repulsive, and 


| when magnified and exaggerated by the microscope 


of caricature, it naturally becomes disgusting. This 
practice is attended with evil consequences, also; for, 
as few are guilty of the coarse and silly conduct held 
up to ridicule by these authors, it makes the many, 
who are not absolute caricatures, naturally look upon 
themselves as persons of polished manners and good 
breeding; though, in too many cases, still very much 
the reverse. I recollect a gentleman at dinner th: 
other day, speaking on this subject at great length 
to his right-hand neighbour, while leaning all the 
time with his right arm, nearly to the elbow, on the 
table, and thus almost speaking over his right shoul- 
der to the person he was addressing. Bad manners 
in the extreme, and yet he was in every respect a 
good sort of man; and, because he committed none 
of the exaggerated blunders mentioned by the novel- 
ists, he no doubt thought himself exactly the thing. 

The world will or should recollect how, with the 
gentle hand of friendly correction, we reproved the 
giants of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews when, 
unpressed with the weight of their own authority, they 
attempted to circulate some erroneous notions on thes 
important subjects. Itis not from any love of boasting, 
or from egotistical motives, for humility is our forte, 
that we recall these circumstances; but simply for 
the purpose of making our own superiority apparent, 
in order that the reader may place full and implicit 
reliance in the excellence of our instructions: confi- 
dence in the prescribed medicine being already half 
the cure. 

Well, flirtation is our theme, and a pleasant one it 
is; and though the term itself is so expressive as 
hardly to require a definition, it is still necessary to 
say a few words in explanation of its real meaning; 
for some of the people belonging to the class of sour- 
sops, (to use the name of a West-India fruit,) attempt 
oceasionally to set their faces against it, as if it were 
a heinous crime, instead of being not only a harm- 


‘less, but pleasant, and often profitable pursuit.— 


Some fancy that flirtation is a species of coquetry, 
which is a great mistake ; coquetry being a vile thing, 
and the coquette herself a vile, heartless person, who, 
for her own gratification, cares not how much pain 
she inflicts on others. It is true that people now 
rarely shoot themselves for love; but wooden-headed 
and wooden-hearted blockheads only can deny the 
bitter pang that unrequited love is capable of inflict- 
ing on a heart of feeling and sensibility—on a heart 
placed as it should be, and beating as it should beat, 
in the bosom of the brave, the generous, aml the man- 
ly. ‘The reader who cannot understand this, is re- 
quested to shut up our pages, to take some radical! or 
utilitarian review in hand, and not to dishonour Fra- 
ser’s Magazine by his unhallowed touch. I would 
as soon speak to an absolute automaton or speaking 
machine as to a heartless coquette, for coquetry is 
and must be heartless; where there is no heart, there 
is no feeling; and words springing, not from feeling, 
not expressing the sentiments of genuine feeling, 
might as soon spring from a speaking and calculating 
machine. I see no difference whatever. 

I recollect accompanying a brother-officer who fol- 
lowed a regular coquette all through Italy. The lody 
was a widow, very young, clever and pretty; and 
our first meeting with her was in the pretty Venus 
Cabinet at Florence,—a cabinet in which, as I for- 
merly told you, so many English ladies are daily 
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found admiring the nudes there represented. My | other Italian places, he declared that his widow was 
friend was struck at first sight, as the saying is, nor | naturally so modest and bashful, that he could never 


could I urge any objection to his making a little love 


toa really pretty woman; but I at once rocognised 


the stony sparkle of the coquette’s eye—it can never 


be mist iken—and warned him accordingly; but he 
would not believe—who when in love will believe 
such things? And when I hinted that a really modest 


English woman—I am not speaking of a merely cor- | 


rectly-behaved woman, for there is a great difference 
between the modest in soul, mind, and heart, and the 
person who is only free from all blame, suspicion, or 
reproach—would not have been so attentive to the 
pictures in the section of the gallery in which we 
found the widow,—my friend tried to sophisticate a 
little, so that I dropped the subject; a hint I reeom- 
mend to the attention of all who mix in general so- 
ciety. Whenever the lady or gentleman with whom 
you are discussing a point, whether of love, war, sci- 
ence or polities, begins to sophisticate, drop the sub- 
ject instantly. Your adversary either wants the 
ability to maintain his proposition, and then it would 
be uncivil to press it, or he wants the still more use- 
ful ability to yield the point with unaffected grace 
and good humour; or, what is also possible, his 
vanity is in some way engaged in defending views 


on which he has probably acted ; so that, to demolish 


his opinions, is perhaps to reprove his conduct, and 
no well-bred man goes into company for the purpose 
of sermonising. 

To return, however, to our coquette. My friend 
and I followed the chase with all sail set, “top and 
top-gallant hoisted high,” from one end of Italy to 
the other! ‘The acquaintance began in the Forum at 
Florence; at Rome they already walked arm-in-arm 
together; in scrambling over ruins, even her waist 


might chance to be encireled ; only, of course, to pre- | 


vent her from falling. In a moonlight visit to the 
Colosseum, my friend got so far as to press her pret- 
ty hand to his heart; and in the Museum at Naples, I 
saw him kissing it behind the huge statue of the Fion. 
He wos in raptures, laughed at my incredulous shak- 
ings of the head, thought the battle gained, and was 
ouly speculating on the best mode of making his pro- 


posals in form,—when, as he declared, the widow | 


actually asked him herself. Now it must be admit- 
ted, that this asking was with the eyes only; but 
then it was so plain and palpable, for I was a wit- 
ness, that there could be no mistaking it; but then 
again it was equally palpable, that no lady of lady- 
like feelings ever did, by word or look, ask even a 
captain of the Royal Grenadiers to marry her. Dick 
Heartchain was as good a fellow as ever wore the 
uniform of the regiment, so that nothing further need 
be said of his merit; but like too many of us, he was 
not exactly overburdened with cash, and could do 
little more than just steer his way in the world.— 
There was no establishment, therefore, to tempt the 
widow, as she well knew from the first that Dick’s 
personal merit was his chief recommendation; and, 
as it had obtained for him what he maintained was 
adirect overture, the only thing to be determined 
upon was the mode and manner in which a proposal 
was now to be made. Dick insisted on writing: for 


the reasons formerly assigned, I protested against 

black and white, and told him that there was nothing 

like speaking out plainly on such occasions ; but, for- 

getting the nudes in the Forum, and in a hundred 
Juty, 1841.—Museum. 


get her to speak very plainly, or indeed very intelli- 
gibly either, when he touched on the subject of his 
attachment. This alone should have opened the 
eyes of any man not completely blinded; but Dick 
was fascinated, and it was needless to advise him. 
All 1 could do was to get him to confine his letter, 
which was prettily written, to the request of a pri- 
| vate interview previous to his approaching departure. 
His request was politely refused, the lady avowing 
that she was fully aware of the object for which it was 
solicited, and declining to see him from the mere 
charitable wish to save him the pain of a final re- 
fusal and separation. Dick was a good deal shaken 
on the receipt of the note which he handed me across 
the dessert-table. He first breathed deeply, as if to 
make a clear breast of it, looked slowly up to the 
cornice of the ceiling, next at the handle of the door, 
passed his hand through his hair, leant his head pen- 
sively upon it, then looked over to see whether I was 
exulting; but, finding that I was gravely perusing, 
or pretending to, the widow’s note, written in a clear, 
firm, and most legible hand, he stood up and took 
several strides across the room. When aman once 
begins to exert his limbs in good elastic style, he is 
pretty safe; so, filling a glass of wine, I said, “ You 
have no intention, | suppose, to beat a retreat, be- 
cause the fortress has refused to surrender on your 
first summons?” Dick’s eyes brightened again as 
he asked me what I meant, and if I did not consider 
her letter a final refusal. I did not exactly say all I 
thought; but, as the ice was broken, recommended 
him to press for the interview, which would probably 
be granted, and then to try what he could do in ver- 
bally pleading his cause. Such interviews may be 
painful, but they afford opportunities for unburdening 
the heart of some of its grief, and are therefore to be 
recommended to despairing lovers. Of course I 
mean rational ones; gentlemen, in fact, who can jest 
even with the barbed arrow rankling deeply in the 
heart, and who are in no danger of playing the fool 
and making a scene; for there is nothing so silly as 
a tragedy-explosion resulting from a mere disappoint- 
ment in love. Dick was a cool, clever fellow, **of 
passions fiery, but of judgment cold; I had seen 
him “smile in danger stern and wild,” and felt con- 
fident that he would make no scene, and was sure 
indeed that the interview would do him good; be- 
sides, he was under promise to abide by my instruc- 
tions; and the coquette’s object having once been 
attained, the chances were that she would show the 
cloven foot. I was not mistaken. On the second 
application the interview was granted, under protest 
indeed, that it was, on Azs account, granted with re- 
gret; and Dick's description of the 
really excellent. The lady received him in a pretty 
and well-arranged boudoir; she was dressed with 
great taste and simplicity, and looked so very beau- 
tiful that Dick declared he was almost tempted 
to throw himself at her feet. There is a great deal 
in a lady’s being suitably dressed for such an inter- 
view ; a half-dress or morning neg/ive is the best sort 
of thing, and a large shawl of some kind is of con- 
siderable advantage ; it serves even as the toga serves 
a good actor in the character of Cato or Coriolanus, 
The coquette had managed every thing to admira- 
| tion; she placed herself on a chair at a safe distance 
: Sevect Reviews. 


meeting Was 
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from the sofa on which my friend was seated; spoke | 
of the regret she felt at his parting; and, when the 
conversation grew warmer, expressed deep sorrow 
that the sincere friendship she entertained for him 
Should have awakened, in his bre sentiments 
which it was out of her power to return. She de- 
clared that she never intended to marry, that she had 
already refused a number of brilliant offers, the least 
of which threw a poor captain of the Royal Grena- 
diers completely into the shade; and, having once 
fairly embarked on the f se/f, she ran on, like 
all really selfish women, giving poor Dick an account 
of the conquests she had made,—would no doubt be 
still forced to make, and of the 
had so often, and intly been obliged to dis- 
play. Dur all ne of triumphant vanity, 
and affes imility, poor Dick’s sufferings were 
entirely vat he actually f rgot to press his 
own proposal; never noticed that she drew her chair 
sofa » exactly in prop yn as his heart wa 
Instead iting her hand, he only 
t; and when called him her “sweet 
"merely repaid the dangerous and 
look that accompanied the words by a wave ¢ 
lily-white and asimple a/ reverdere adorata! The 
terview, and the cold-hearted trtamph too hastily ex- 
hibited by the fair one, completely cured him; and, 
in enumerating the perils he has encountered in love 
and war, Dick always declares that his escape from 
the widow was the greatest and most fortunate that 
ever befell him. The lady soon afterwards changed 
her resolution on the subject of matrimony, and mar- 
ried a gentleman of large ite who had for ten 
years been on crutches; and who, however estima- 
ble, had the misfortune to outlive a lawsuit which 
deprived him of all his wealth, and left him a help- 
less dependant on the bounty of his pretty wife.— 
She acts her part extremely well in this state of 
affliction, and rarely goes out to a ball or party with- 
out ascertaining that he has had his supper and is 
still in the land of the living; that she locks him 
into his bedreom during the day, to prevent his in- 
truding on her visiters, is an idle tale, seeing that he 
cannot leave his arm-chair without help of the foot- 
man who, in such an establishment, is likely enough 
to be better employed than in assisting his master. 
To return, however, to flirta 
ject to treat of, reader may perestve, from the 
necessity of these frequent and indispensable digres- 
sions. If flirtation is not coquetry, as little i he it di- 
rect love-making, though it no doubt often leads to 
that very pleasant result. It is, in fact,a mere lively 
interchange of thoughts and sentiments between con- 
genial spirits, who, agreeing well together, or who, 
finding entertainment in each other’s society and con- 
versation, naturally seek each other out as frequently 
as possible; become thus habituated to each other's 
modes of thinking and speaking; acquire, by de- 
grees, a free nry method of conversing not al- 
ways very intelligible to the uninitiated; and, on 
that very account, perhaps, more delightful to the 
parties themselves. That an agreeable intercourse of 
this kind, which, between parties worth talking 
about, generally becomes more delightful as it pro- 
gresses, often leads to love-making, and explodes in 
declarations and proposals is certain; but in itself it 
is not love-making, which is only an occasional effect 
produced. Champagne is not intoxication, but a 
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pleasant and exhilarating beverage which sometimes 
leads that way. Now, I beg to ‘be fairly understood 
that flirtation, properly speaking, be longs almost ex- 
elusively to the educated and polished ¢ “lasses of so. 
cie ty, and is altogether an aristocratic pursuit. Un- 
lucated people make very substantial and effectual 
ess to each other; and love-sick maidens often wa ky 
sigh, and twaddle with fourth-rate dandies, till t 
well-known laws of gravitation and attraction bring 
to some very natural termination.— 
ll very well in their way; but they 
rtation, than whisky-punch is like 


the intercourse 
These things are 
are no more like fii 
champagne. 

To illustrate the difference between flirting and 
love-rmaking, I would say that downright love-mak- 
ing isa regular and open attack, directed against a 
fortress; the mode of wk, if the engineer is skil- 
ful, of “a ulated on the strength, 
sources, situation, es disposition of the defend 
Flirtation, sort of skirmish, 
generally brought on by the accident il meeting 
ntring parties, and continued till a 
clear reconnoissance of the opposite post or party 
been gained, when it either ends in a regular siege, 
town not worth carrying, or 


course, 


he ing, 


on the other hand, is a 


‘ i 
] 
t 


couple of reeonn 


or ina retreat before a 
too strong to be captured. 

[hold it a matter of vast const juence for lad 
mothers to be attentive to the gentlemen with wh 
a young lady carries on her first flirtation; t 
sort of intercourse tends to produce a great effect 
her manners, and thinking. 
rarely happens that a first flirtation leads to what 
call a settlement in the world; bat it very general); 
leaves an impression, not indeed upon the heart 
thongh that also may happen,—but upon the gener! 
deportment and even on the manner of thinking of 
the youthful beauty. Manv mothers are, I know, 


anxious that some i 


as 


modes ol seeing, 


man of rank and fashion should 
bring out their daughters ; but this is precarious, for 
rank alone contributes nothing in such a case and is 
sometimes prejudicial. If the gentleman is a gentle- 
man from top to toe, his rank will signify nothing ; 
but if he is a mere every-day person—a mere * regu- 
lation man,” as a clever girl of my acquaintance once 
expressed it—then will his ran k be prejudici tal rath 
than benefcial; because it only tends to pengeees | is 
heavy, dull, and commonplace ideas upon the 

and makes her look up to, and imitate in her own 
way, the vapid air which so generally belongs tot 
“regulation man” of rank. These attempts at ; 
tocratie manners will make her ridiculous in aristo- 
cratic society, and odious in every other; for there 
s no fault more general in these times, none indeed 
more contemptible, than a constant affectation of high 
tonand high associates ; it is a sure proof of a feeble 
underst nding and a cringing heart. In general ec 
versation, indeed, no one should ever attempt to 
speak of, or pretend to be acquainted with, persons 
of higher rank than those with whom you happen to 
be disecoursing. ‘The rule must be considered as ab- 
solute, and as extending to all classes, for there are 
plenty of low tuft-hunters even among the higher 
ranks of the aristocracy. Besides, high rank is 
no longer a proof of the absence of vulgarity ; for, 
in addition to the vulgarity of the valgar by right, 
the adoration now paid to rank has introduced a spe-s 
cies of aristocratic morgue, the display of which con- 
stitutes the very essence of low breeding; it is the 
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vulgarity of St. Giles’s dressed up in the masquerade | society, has irvariably more bonnes fortunes to boast 


garments of St. James's. 
fore. a sufficient qualification for a gentleman to act 
as first instructor to a lady in the mysteries of flir- 
tation. 

The instructor should, in fact, be a man of the 
world; who must not be confounded with a mere 
man of the town, the latter being decidedly objection- 
able. The man of the town knows only a certain 
set and circle; his ideas are limited to their ideas; 
his wit, jests, and illustrations, have reference to the 
sayings and doings, to the looks, manners, and ad- 
ventures of the small clan which he supposes to be 
the great world. His language is not even legiti- 
mate English, but a conventional jargon made up of 
the remnants of forgotten jests, that pass current 
among his associates, though totally unintelligible 
to the uninitiated. Such a man will spoil the pretti- 
est and wittiest girl in three weeks, and render her 
totally unfit to take a pleasant and cheerful part in 
lively conversation. 

Nor should a young lady be allowed to begin the 
world with a very young gentleman, as such an in- 
tercourse generally leads to silliness, when not to 
downright vulgarity: for the tyro’s conversation 
must, in a great measure, be confined to school, col- 
lege, or bar adventures; and he retains not only too 
much of school or bar slang in his language, but in 
his very thoughts and manners also. Of all yours 
men, young military men are perhaps the best,—par- 
ticularly those cf our regiment,—the profession of 
arms having no exclusive slang or purely professional 
wit, the application of which in general society 
always evinces bad taste. But, then, it often hap- 
pens, again, that officers are long stationed in out-of- 
the-way quarters, where their manners get rusted; 
so that they frequently require polishing themselves, 
and are but indifferently qualified for refining a young 
lady’s thoughts and ideas. 

Above all, the travelled dandy must be avoided, 
for he is a regular bore and coxcomb. He entertains 
a pretty girl with an account of every hétel from Cae 
lais to Naples ; quotes bad French and worse Italian, 
at each sentence; extols foreign men and manners : 
and if he does not exactly ridicule our old-fashioned 
English notions of virtue and morality, does so indi- 
rectly, by raising a foreign standard above them. Of 
all wretched and affected creatures, your Frenchified 
and Italianised Englishman is the most contemp- 
tible. 

By far the most unfit person, however, to bring 
ont a young lady, is a foreigner. In the first place, 
he knows nothing of English society, manners, and 
feeling—he never can understand them; and having 
never seen or heard of flirtation in his own country, 
thinks it is downright love-making, and acts accord- 
ingly. The consequence is, that he takes the most 
ordinary display of cheerfulness and good humour 
for direct encouragement; often follows up his fan- 
cied suecess with the most impertinent freedoms ; 
and if seorned and rebuked, appeals (particularly in 
foreien society) to the familiarity with which the 
world had seen that he was treated, for clear proofs 
that the highest favours were granted him. The 
scandalous and infamous monner in which English 
ladies are spoken of by foreigners, must be known to 
all who have mixed in French and Italian society. 


Any foreigner, who has gone the round of English 


Rank alone is not, there- | of than were ever claimed by Munchausen Cassanova 


himself. Let no young lady, who values her good 


| name, have any thing to do with them. 


The foreiener (the French and Italian at, least) is, 
besides, totally destitute of that delicacy of feeling 
which we expect from gentlemen, and which must 
be observed in female society. ‘The proof of this is 
easily found in the plain speaking, the result of plain 
thinking, whicl: is a matter of course abroad, but is 
entirely out of the question here. On the other hand 
it must be confessed, that the most strenuous at- 
tempts are nace, and particularly by persons of high 
rank, to intredvce the foreign standard of morality 
into this country. : 

To take a netorious instance. You recollect when 
Madame Guiccioli was in England, how she was 
feted, courted, and run after by the ladies and gentle- 
men of the becu monde, simply beeause she had been 
the amieca, or, in plain English, the furetgn mistress, 
of Lord Byron. Now the idea of giving an English 
kept-mistress the entrée into society would be dread- 
ful; but then an Italian, and the amica of a peer, was 
a different thing altogether. Oh, what a mean, 
cringing set people of fashion sometimes prove them- 
selves! A step thus gained in favour of foreign la- 
dies, the next is to look with leniency on the four 
pas made with foreigner-gentlemen even in this coun- 
try; and ladies of high rank are said to have ob- 
tained even this privilege to an extraordinary extent. 

You will probably say that I am unjust to foreigners, 
and am not acquainted with those stars of modern 
fashion, the Baron von Moustache, the Marquis de 
Whiskerandoes, and Count Blunderbuss. You are 
entirely mistaken, for I know them all three perfectly 
well; and bating the éclat that fashion has cast upon 
them, I hadly know three greater blunderheads—ex- 
cept, indeed, in what regards their pocket or dinner 
interest. As to wit, tact, or elegance, they have 
absolutely none; and if the German knows a little 
music, like the generality of his countrymen, it is all 
that can be said of the tri Their dress they owe 
to English tailors, who set them up by disobeying 
the orders the Vy give. \ le Wing schneider told me, 
that his fame would be ruined for ever, were he to 
ollow the instructions they sometimes attempt to 


give. 

All this shows how careful mothers should be in 
the choice of the gentlemen with whom young ladies 
are allowed to carry on a first, or even an early, flirt- 
ation. I must also observe here, that a married man 
must be decidedly avoided. Not that he is necessa- 
rily objectionable per se, but because the thing may 
lead to mischief, and can do no possible good ; and 
no rational persons will risk high stakes at a game 
at which not to lose is the only possible gain. Such 
a flirtation always makes the gentleman's wife the 
young lady’s bitter and decided enemy; and I have 
known women resort to strange—I could almost say 
diabolical—modes of vengeance on such cecasions, 
Besides, the young lady will also have the matren’s 
sisters, cousins, nieces, and female relations, even to 
the tenth remove, together with all their gossips and 
cronies, drawn up in hostile array against her. To 
have her fair fame slandered is the least she has to 
expect under such circumstances. Let them steer 
clear of married men, therefore. As to any real flirt- 
ation with a married woman, it is entirely out of the 
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question. A boy who wants polishing may indulge! quicker of comprehension,—do not require, and will 

in a prssing affair of the kind, if some good-nature ed| not even receive, gross and direct flattery, bec ause 
mat = ; in 1; but no gentleman the v can seize a pre tty insinuati m—admit of 
[ ! bantered about minor faults, in order that 

1 f iter merits may be more clearly bre ught out, 

ili i Ly, that if a They know how tot ke a speech exactly in the sense 

rsery, her babes, cradles, &c., in which it is intended. And this is a greater vir- 

ver will. tue; for to ascribe a different meaning to a speech 

of carrying on a flirta- | fr the one it was intended to convey, or to over- 

rules for it, because | strete! sroposition advanced, merely in order to 

{ upon the situation, | combat it, are sure signs of want of tact, net to say 


1m 


abilities of the parties, want of manners. here is one thing you mus 
* conversation resorted to, the very | always bear in mind when conversing with wome n 
voice usually employed, must dep nd upon towards whom you wish fo do the agreeable,—it is, 
ich circumstances. Whatever most interests a/| that the pretty dears are almost always good judges 
oung lady is, of course, the best subject wherewith | of conversational talents, even when they do not 
entertain her; but it is, in fact, the manner of | themselves possess them. Of course, where they 
a conversation, far more than the mere | are pre possessed ina pe rson’s favour, or seek som 
ken of, that lends pleasant discourse its | notice or distinction by listening to him, they will 
rm and attraction. There is a light, put up with downright twaddle, as well as others, 
raceful mode of speaking,—of passing | We are only speaking generally. 
lessly over the prosing parts of a It is, indeed, difficult to say what women, 
e brilliant ones, which it even clever women, will not at times put up v 
nt striving to attain. Then, | 1 have seen them not only suffer gentlem t 
ike care not to press a point that | who are so called) to loll and lounge in outstr 
’ » wo against the feelings of the | and in all kinds of ungraceful attitudes, on s 
party addressed. The spinning out, or overstretch- | in arm-chairs, but actually converse with 
ing of j that have already served a turn, must | vulgarians who were giving themselves such 
also be avoided. Anecdotes must never be brought house airs, which, though absolutely beastly, 
in, unless as illustrations; and then they must be | always intended by the ‘bears themselves for n 
short. Stories are out of the question, as storytellers | e exquisite gentility. Recollect, therefore, that 
are usually bores; and puns, riddles, cons, &c., are | lounging and attitudinising is vulgar and affect 
low, and belong to the nursery or servants’ hall. | and that any lady who allows any one to loll and 
Flattery and compliments are, no doubt, the spices lounge in her presence,—unless in her own house, 
with which discourses addressed to women are most perhi aps, where she may be forced to suffer these 
effectually seasoned and rendered palatable. ‘The | things,—is sadly deficient in mental dignity. And 


great difficulty is to administer them with skill and | this reminds me of a foolish anecdote, illustrative ot 


grace; for though women may willingly listen to | the subject. 

their own praise, it does not follow that they always Lounging is not a foreign vice, though foreign 
repay it by the grateful acknowledgment expected in | take up the practice to an extravagant degree w! 
return. And no wonder either, for it is afflicting to mixing with English society. Out of the Engli 
think how few men there are who can really pay a/ circles it is, however, so little known, that a 
pretty compliment ina graceful and pijuant style. | attempt of the kind once caused a regular uproar 
As to gross flattery, it only sets you down as a fool, one of the German courts. Many of our countr 
wanting good breeding; or it makes a woman be-| men, even plain, unaffected, good sort of men, bh 
lieve that you take her to be a simpleton,—a point a foclish trick of throwing the foot of one leg 

on which the whole sex are sensitive, for they all | the knee of the other—bringing the right ankle, ! 
like to be looked upon as clever and quick of obse r- tance, to rest on the left knee—so as to 
vation; as, indeed, they generally are. It is very mselves in a sort of half tailorlike attitude. 
essential in your intercourse with women, to retain | custom is cert inly neither graceful nor elegant, 

as much as possible the jesting or bantering style of not very reprehensible. An English gentleman, 
conversation, and to avoid the serious, sentimental, member of the corps diplomatique, happened on 
above all, the complaining tone. The most serious | evening to be sitting near a countess of high deg 
things may very well be said ina jesting manner, to whom he was explaining, in very indiffer 
and then without any great danger in case of failure; | French, perhaps, something about the publie wa 
whereas, in a serious tone, a failure is a serious affair, that surrounded his house, when, in the middle of 
and may cause you to look foolish and be laughed | the discourse, up went the right leg, placing the foot 
at, and a lover once laughed at is pretty nearly exactly over the left knee, and presenting the sole of 
ruined. Be sure, therefore, to keep on the laughing | the diplomatic shoe fully in view of her ladyship’s 
side, whatever you do. Clever women easily bear eyes. ‘The countess blushed through three layers 
bantering; and though silly ones pout and grow | of rouge, rose indignantly from her seat and hurried 


r 
) 


et 


angry, they cannot be noticed here. But all, the to the other end of the room, declaring that she h 
quick as well as the dull, dread ridicule, and never been grossly insulted by the English ambassad 
forgive it. who had mistaken her for a cobler, and held up 
It is, of course, much easier to pay compliments very soles of his shoes for her inspection. Mi 
to clever than to dull women; not because, you ean rage filled the bosoms of princesses, hare RESSES, | 
as you can praise the talents of | countesses; and the lord-marshal of the palace ce 


that matter), but beeause they are | with bows and smiles to the diplomatist, r wenn i 
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that he would make some apology to the lady, who | vanity is engaged on his side. 


was no cobler at all, but a person of hich rank and 

great merit. Our excellent countryman was utter!) 
nfounded, not knowing what crime he hod b 

s he was well aware of the ! dy’s rank 

i respe tability, and, so far from speaking of shioe- 

, he hy ad been speaking of willows (sew/es); and 

the lady had seen the sole of his sh 

y from the circumstance of his having placed 

f in an attitude very general in his own coun- 

try. The explanation was readily received, as no 

‘one wished to press the point; but the whole court 

were convineed that it was a mere evasion, as no one 

could comprehend why the ambassador should have 

presented the sole of his shoe to a lady while talking 

to her about willows. “ N’importe, n’importe, Mon- 

sieur T’ Ambassadeur,”’ said the princess-consort to 

the unhappy diplomatist, who attempted to convince 

her of the — of his assever tion; *it is a bewe- 

already forgotten. We are alwavs deliehted 


tv o as a 








hear ¥ S aetmaaite eal ms about : 
v clish have great t ste in wardenis ; but de- 
‘ : nelish attitudes.’ 
N 3 ng anecdote t s, t! rhina | 
cient way, to ilustr te the wort ssnes 
merely local, conventional, or professional 
y or exquisiteness, whether displvyed in wit, 
ur, attitude, or slang-jargen. Freedom from 
fetters is therefore indispensable to a per- 
fect gentleman and man of the world; while the 


constant display, and jingling of such fetters shows, 
hand, a limited understanding and an 
ignorance of society. I recollect an Edinburgh wit, 

ho was thought nota little of in the Modern Athens, 
failing completely in an attempt to shine no further 
south than the county of York, where his local allu- 
sions and conventional jests were as little understood 
is the unknown tongues themselves. He knew the 
little society of Edinburgh, but knew nothing of the 

’ 


great society of the world; whereas a perfect gentle- 


1an, a real wit, 


on the other 


and a man of refined manners, will 
be known as such in all good society, from Bergen 
to Torentum, and from Petersbure to Madrid. And 
yet itis sometimes necessary that he should be for- 
mally introduced, in order to be observed and attract 
notice: for it will often happen that a man of great 
merit and conversational talents will be entire'y 
overlooked, unless he is a man of rank, till it be- 
comes clear that he is a person of reputation who 
must be listened to and admired; and then the 
chanees are that he will be as much overrated as he 
was undervalued before. One reason of this is, that 
the mass of men in sociefy do not always like to see 
the number of stars moving in the same orbit with 
themselves very greatly augmented. 

In this respect women are quicker and much better 
iges than men; they also deal more fairly towards 
us, and willingly bestow applause where it is de- 
served. But here, also, there are exce ptions, which 
must be observed. A woman, who has a penchant 
some dear fellow, is often very unwilling to 
perceive any merit in another, and, strange to say, 
feels even jealous of the qualities which may give 
him a preference over her own adored. It is also 
very easy at times to trace the gentleman’s own en- 
vious disposition through the medium of the lady's 
manner and conversation: for a woman will espouse 
her lover’s cause with double zeal when her own 


I would have you 


attend to this matter ; for I once lost ry rich and 
tiful girl, owing ent y tothe jealor er 
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years produce a great change in a young lad 
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position; and banter and nonsense sometimes enable 
blockheads, if you have such foes near, to gain an 
dvantage over you when your bac! t a 
dy ina refut n of se f r 
i col st i 
1 ! I \ 11 i - 
ct \ t - 
I i This 
t looki * me. ' " Z 
ned me but ster t V f 
| . wi 1 1 | nt t 
tert nd f \ I 1 the 1 t 
~ stan De eT ‘ toes "] ) 
ft ies hae ti i ce, 1 
ne was en ed; and it so happe that ‘ 
gentlemen were not only ill-lookis f 8, t 
regular louts into the bargain. I belong 
Roval Grenadiers, which is saving enough, as every 
bedy knows the regiment; nd though individual ) 
the n lost unworthy men ber of so brilliant a « ps, 
}eould hardly fail to east three vain, stupid, end 1 
looking boobies little into the s! > = 
fence not to be forgiven, either by ! 
t ladies. ‘T m | part \ 
honeymoon They fi da ree t 
me; and instigated by the keen ar 
envy, biassed not only the young la t me, 
but the mother, who was the purse-! 
Now all this would not have settled the q n, 


for, generally speaking, old ladies n 
over as well as your 

set at defiance, and married women do net always 
continue to hate a c pt in of Royal Gre ‘ s be- 
cause he is disliked by their husbands—tar from it, 
indeed '!—but I took it into my head that the y I 
lady herself shared in the hatred which her r tions 
entertained of me, and this settled the point, and 
made me raise the siege. Now, in ordinary cases, a 
idy’s hatred may be overcome—more easily, per- 
haps, than her indifference; but where a pretty girl 
tually, and without good 


o ones, jealous kir eni \ ‘ 


cause, repays love with 


hatred, as we really see at times, she must be as un- 
generous as unfeeling, and as incapable of retaining 


any honest hold which her beauty or accomplish- 
ments may have acquired over a centleman’s heart 
as undeserving of it. Thinking this was the case 
with my flame, I beat a retgeat. The lady herself 
afterwards married respectable member of the 


Humdrum family, and there the matter ended ; though, 
strange to say, all the females of the family subse- 
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queatly repented of the part they had acted towards | 
One of the fiir cousins peached and confessed, 
whic I kad seen plainly enough. Her own conduct 
she defended—for women are quick and ready 
sopl.ists—by saying that my known inconstancy 
(though I am in reality the most constant of men) 
made her apprehensive for her cousin’s happiness. 
She added that the fair object of my former pursuit 
often expressed her surprise at having allowed such 
“stupid men” as her cousin and brother-in-law (one 
only of the former being mentioned) * to influence 
her against me.” The lady’s mother, too, has become 
my friend; and when angry, as purse-bearing mo- 
thers will sometimes assume the right to be, never 
fails to hint that * the gentleman probably prevented 
Maria from marrying the captain of the Royal Gre- 
nadiers, for fear that there would be at least one pre- 
sentable man in the family.” Now, it is not very 
pleasant to listen to such remarks, and yet they are 
more frequently made than the public are aware of, 
and they are more frequently deserved even than 
made; for unless a lover is a man of rank and for- 
tune, whose name and station will cast an ec/at on 
the whole of the lady’s clan and kindred, he will be 
pretty sure, if he has any worth or pretension, to 
have all the gentlemen of her family against him, as 
well as all the female part which they can influence. 
Where a girl is only a fifth daughter, without money 
or beauty, the thing is of course completely reversed. 
There is another point I must just touch upon be- 
fore I return to the direct thread of my subject. It 
without taking any decided 
any dislike at all, a lady shall 
sacrifice y t the shrine of some more favoured 
individual; and the greater your merit is, the greater, 
ot ¢ the merit of the sacrifice. As to the 
conduct pursued on such oceasions, it must of 
course depend ¢ Love and war are 
in so fur alike, that it is as impossible to lay down 
he guidance of a lover in the conduct of a 


me. 


sometimes happens that, 


dislike to you, or 


yu 


he 


nh cireumstances, 


rules for the 
love affair, as for the guidance of a general in the 
conduct of a campaign; both must act according to 
circumstinees—according to the position, power, situ- 
ation, &c. &c. of the relative parties. I can only lay 
down general rules, therefore; and as a very import- 
ant one, would have you recollect that a great deal 
depends upon your knowing how to make a judicious 
retreat. Never expose yourself to a complete over- 
throw or defeat—it makes you ridiculous; and a 
lover once laughed at is sure to be ruined. When 
you find that you are to be cut, sacrificed, or cast 
aside for some cause or other, give way in good time, 
and with a good grace; part like a man of gallantry 
and politeness; do not complain, for women hate 
tedious ¢ moplaints ; nor must you ever attempt to 
undervalue a rival, it irritates, and is 
ascribed to jealousy. Above all, never quarrel or 
bandy words with a lady; it is at best a most ungen- 
tlemanlike thing. It is at all times perfectly easy 
for a gentleman to get out of a lady’s acquaintance— 
an advantage that women do not exactly possess. 
You must, therefore, put up even with rudeness from 
them, if necessary; and as this cannot go very far, 
unless when they are provoked, you must never deal 
in sharp answers, severe replies, or ill-natured repar- 
tees—not even where the pretty dears are spiteful 
and malicious, which may at times happen to be the 
Parry any malicious sally in a jesting and 


successful 


case. 
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playful manner, without turning it into ridicule, for 
that aggravates matters. Women have no means of 
resenting wrongs and insults, and must always, 
therefore, be treated with courtesy, both in words and 
manner: there can be no exception to the rule, 
Keep upon terms of ordinary acquaintance with your 
fair foe; bide your time calmly, and there is no 
knowing what time may do for you. IT have known 
the old seythe-bearer bring about strange things, both 
pleasant and sad indeed; for there is a power of 
reaction in the female heart, which will sometimes 
carry it back, with irresistible force, to a once che- 
rished, or even valued object. On some future oc 
sion I shall illustrate this very proposition by a 
melancholy and memorable tale; of ludicrous ones 
itis needless to speak, as they may be heard of at 
every turn. 

I now go back to the direct thread of the subject, 
and request that, for the reasons already stated, ladies 
will not exactly overlook merit in a gentleman, 
merely because he happens to be thought little of in 
Lady Sparklewit’s'circle, or deem him incomparable 
because he is the admired, the very lion, in fact, of 
Mrs. Proser’s parties. Do not be guided by mere 
fashion or reputation in such matters; for fashion, 
whatever it is, be it spirit, essence, goddess, or dia- 
blesse, is very generally a vile toady. Since this 
paper was begun, I dined in company with a gentle- 
man whose every sentence, I might almost say every 
word, set the whole table in a roar. I happened to 
be a stranger to the party and the neighbourhood, 
and can conscientiously say, that I did not under- 
stand the merit of a single one of the jests uttered, 
from first to last; and the forced laugh of a great 
many of the party proved that they were as dull as 
myself, and only joined in the merriment—some out 
of pure politeness, and others that they might not be 
thought destitute of taste, and unable to understand 
a good jest when uttered. Asa general rule, never 
strive to force a laugh: it is a thing not to be forced, 
and the attempt cnly makes you lovk foolish, and is, 
in fact, painful to behold. Seem pleased if you see 
others vastly merry, for you should be pleased when 
all are happy; but do not attempt to mar the general 
hilarity by a foreed, and what is really a melancholy 
grimace. The truth is, that there is a vast deal ol 
very paltry hypocrisy discernible even in ordinary 
society. Itis needless meanness, and seen through 
at once; for you may be courteous, pleasant, and 
well-bred, without cringing either to the wit or the 
opinions of others; all that is, or can be expected 
from you, is that you are not to shock the unsuccess- 
ful wit by exposing his stupidity, however glaring it 
may be, nor mark dissent from opinions in which 
you may not coincide, in such a manner as to bring 
on an argument or discussion. Any pleasant and 
passing jest will relieve you from noticing the wit, 
if particularly foreed upon your attention, even as an 
easy and playful dissent from objectionable opinions 
will free you from the necessity of disputing them, 
or submitting to them. Iam supposing, of course, 
that you are in good society. * Every body knows 
this,”* you will say; yes, every body that has read it 
in the pages of this Magazine; even as every body 
knew how to make an egg stand upright after Co- 
lumbus had pointed ont the easy mode of doing its 
There are many things that are perfectly self-evident 
the moment they are known, but which are, never- 
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theless, enveloped in darkness till some one takes the 
trouble of placing them in the full light of day. If 
10 rules here laid down are so perfecly known to 
ie world, how comes it that ve see them so con- 
stantly deviated from? Would the meanness and 
hypocrisy Witnessed in every society be thus openly 
displayed, if the wretched sycophants knew how 
easily they were seen through and appreciated by the 
very persons most likely to follow the base example? 
No, no, we should have at least the affectation of 
more manly and better conduct; and the mere affec- 
tation of virtue is already a step toward improve- 
ment. 

There are some women—I am not sure that they 
are sufficiently numerous to be termed a class—who, 
however pretty, clever, and intelligent, are extremely 
dificult to deal with. I mean the sort with whom 
you can never obtain more than what I shall call 
mere head acquaintance, and into whose hearts and 
real feeling you never acquire the least insight. 
However long you may have known them, however 
intimate you may have been with them, your real 
acquaintaneeship at the end of years is exactly what 
it was at the end of your first quadrille. Such a girl 
shall be pleasant, witty, and whimsical, in conver- 
sition, but when she speaks only from the head, the 
heart is never drawn into action; and you may flirt 
with her for years without knowing whether she has 
one, or what her real sentiments are upon any one 
interesting subject; your affections may be con- 
stantly drawn on towards her, and as constantly 
repelled, by your total inability to discover a single 
spark of feeling in her breast. I have known men 
follow a darling of this kind for years together, with 
a regular declaration on their lips all the time, and 
never able to find her in a mood that gave appear- 
ance of a heart, or of a heart that seemed open toa 
tender hit or passado, and not knowing at the end of 
a long chase, any more than they did the first day, 
what were the chances of being accepted or refused. 

As the oracle of the regiment, I have been asked 
how such women are to be dealt with, and have been 
candidly forced to acknowledge my inability to give 
any very just directions on the subject. The truth 
is, that this icicle disposition arises from different 
causes, and carnot always be treated by the same 
rule. It is very often, I suspeet, the result of ex- 
treme and sensitive timidity which prevents women 
from giving way to their natural hilarity, cheerful- 
ness, and kindliness of feeling, and imposes a sort 
f forced reserve, that without any appearance of mau- 
raise honte, gives an artificial tone to the manners 
and conversation. ‘This is not from any foolish ap- 
prehension ef having their affections engaged, fr 
ladies rarely take any precaution against this kind 
f misfortune; it is rather from the fear of appearing 
too naive, natural, and condescending, of not being 
sufficiently fine and comme i/ faut, that they fall into 
this mistake. Now I love and adore reserve, mo- 
desty and feminine timidity, in a woman, and hate 
most cordially every thing like boldness, forward- 
nesss, or manliness, in the sex: but over-strained 
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timidity is an error, and greatly injurious to those 
who give way to it; and I have known some of the 
best and noblest hearts actually frozen up and lost 
to the world by this fatal congealing process. 

lonce tried to melt one of these icicles myself; 
and, though the plan was not badly conceived, it, 
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| failed completely, owing to a blunder in the execu- 

tion. Of the lady,—a * chieftain’s daughter was the 
maid”—it is enough to say, that I thought her 
charming at the time, and that her eyes (of which 
more presently) were absolutely incomparable. In 
general, you would have said that they were only good 
black eyes, they would hardly have been termed 
fine; but when lighted by any generous, kind, or 
happy feeling, emanating directly from the heart, 
their expression and brillianey were not only beauti- 
ful in themselves, but they cast a lustre of almost 
angelic beauty over a face that, in cther respects, 
was nothing very particular. 

Well, as said, I tried to melt this brilliant piece 
of ice, but nothing would do; time was pressing, 
the Royal Grenadiers were about to march, as they 
always are when you think yourself fairly within 
reach of a lady's heart; some decisive step was 
therefore necessary. For breaking the ice in sucha 
case there is, of course, nothing like a kiss, provided 
you can get one fairly given; for to snatch one isa 
useless piece of insolence, that a lady will naturally 
resent. Even to solicit such a favour is not always 
easy; but as far as making the request went, chance 
aided me. I hardly know how it was, but she had 
quoted a line from Schiller, beginning with “ Mein 
Leben ist dahin,” which gave me an opportunity of 
bantering her a little on the only cause that could be 
supposed to produce such an effect on a young waltz- 
ing, and quadrille-dancing lady of twenty-five. From 
one piece of nonsense we got to another, and I ob- 
tained the promise of a pledge, which was to be 
redeemed, with restrictions, | suppose, in whatever 
manner I should claim. When the time came I 
claimed, as a trifle to give, though a treasure to re- 
ceive, a parting kiss. I have seen the eyes of the 
rattle-snake* glare in vengeance upon me, and have 
beheld those of the tiger flaming in all their fury, but 
the looks of both were absolutely feeble and passion- 
less compared to the look of death and hatred that 
darted upon me from the beautiful eyes before de- 
scribed, when I made this ill-timed request. Her 
look expressed neither the vengeful malice of the 
snake, nor the fiery fury of the tiger; no, it was the 
stony look of death—a desire to slay by the mere 
power of hate—a wish that her own pretty face 
might become a Gorgon’s head and strike me dead 
ata single glance: and yet she remained calm and 
collected too: there was no passion, no flying out 
into a silly rage. At last she scolded a little, and I 
apologised as much as she wished; an example you 
must always follow, for whenever a lady takes 
offence, with or without cause, at any thing you do 
or say, apologise at once, and defend yourself after- 
wards if you can; but allay the storm first. Where 


* The writer of these lines narrowly escaped being 
itten by a rattle-snake when stationed in Gwana. He 
was following a path by the side of a river, and watch- 
ing some wild ducks that were on the wing, when the 
negro who was carrying his gamebag, ran up ond caught 
him by the jacket, pointing to a snake that lay coiled 
within a few yards of him. When shot, it proved a 
rattle-snake, very large for the country; the rattle- 
snakes of Guiana being small compared to those of 
South Carolina. The adventure of the tiger has been 
related in a previous paper; and the two together make 
the writer think that he is entitled to be considered a 
judge of looks and eyes 
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granted, a kiss of her hand sealed our peace: » 
if w naved, you moy take without asking: but 
t not be snatched, for nothing snatched 


even this mus 
is ever worth having. You will probably not per- 


ler | committed on this oceasion; nor 


ceive the blur 
was I myself aware of it at the moment, as I thought 
I had managed the affai rather cleverly and dis- 


creetly. The deadly hatred that flashed from the 
lady’s eyes, at the moment when I made my unfor- 
tunate request, convinced me that there was some 
hidden cause of wrath, as an actual desire to slay 
and annihilate could hardly be excited in a “soft 
hosom”’ by a mere well-managed request for a part- 
I watched, accordingly, and soon found 


ing kiss. 

the key to the enigma; the icicle had, unknown to 
me, a tender penchant for another—a circumstance 
that fully explained her towering rage. Recollect 


an invariable rule, therefore, never to make love 
virl while her affections are engaged 
so far from advancing your own 
hateful; and the idea 
reumstances would 


as 
to a pretty 
ith r quarter; 
to render you 
kiss under SI *h c 


1 crime more heinous 


eause, 1 1s sure 


of giving a 


naturally be looked upon as 

than treason itself—treachery to the object beloved. 
If you want to supplant a successful rival, make 
yourself as agreeable as you can; be as pleasant, 
witty, and amusing, as may be in your power; but, 


as you value your cause, avoid making love as long 
as she retains a particle of affection for any one else. 
Having spoken of kisses, I must here, in conclusion, 
words about them. They are pleasant 
things, and well caleulated for breaking the ice un- 
der circumstances similar to those I have mentioned. 
But as a general rule, though there can be none 
without some exception, | would nevertheless advise 


say three 


ladies never to grant even one, unless as the sealing 
of a final contract fully approved of by Pa and Ma, 
There may be no great 

things are given to babies and lapdogs every day; 
but let them not be to bearded men, for though 
they he! ik the ice, they are liable 
to carry the rent farther than may be intended. As 


harm in a simple kiss, such 


given 

p no doubt to bre 

to kissing lapdogs, it is an offence against cleanli- 
i wl manners. 


lin SS An ¢ 
To be fairly understood on this difficult and deli- 





OF FLIRTATION, 


there was no great cause of offence my pardon was } race of boobies, that the good fortune to obtain a kiss 
this, | does not necessarily imply that the battle is gamed— 


far from it. Ihave got several kisses in my life, 
and am an unfortunate bachelor still; but there was 
one, the recollection of which will lighten the dark- 
est night that fortune may have in store for me, and 
gild the blackest clouds with which adversity may 
have the power to overwhelm me: come what will, 
I can still say that I have been blessed. The bliss, 


| however, was short-lived ; chance separated me from 


the fair one, my absence was longer than I expected, 
and she was not satisfied with my explanation. She 
was of high spirit,—as all the better part of the sex 
really are—her pride took fire, she cast me back int 
the ranks of an ordinary acquaintance, and, with s 
much character and decision, that I was not ever 
allowed to speak of, still less to plead in my cause, 
a favour which I had looked upon as conclusive. 
Spoonies and coxcombs will think that I am easily 
awed; but all who know the respect with which a 
really fine, dashing, and spirited girl will impress 
even the boldest of those who lay claim to the titk 
of gentlemen, will be less hasty in their decision. 

I have known a good deal of the sex in my time, 
and I can conscientiously say, though they have not 
used me over well, as the reader may perceive, t 
I have ever found them a thousand times better a: 
cleverer than we are; and if they do not possess, i: 
the same degree, the power of dull and heavy appli- 
cation necessary for the acquirement of learning and 
science, they far surpass us in quickness of ubserva- 
tion, justness of feeling, and accurate discrimination 
of character. That you frequently hear a different 
language held in society is not to be denied, | 
then you may always set down as louts and i 
all the men who speek disparagingly of w 
they have found their own inferiority, and w 
strive to conceal it if possible. As to the boast 
who boast of favours received, they are simply | 
and scoundrels; and for the plainest of all reas 
—the truth of a boast is treachery and falsehood 
the woman who gave occasion for it. 

That, notwithstanding all their good qualities, | 
pretty dears sometimes prove devils, and even de\ 
incarnate, is very true; but then it is only the natu- 
ral consequence of their having fiends to deal with. 


nt, | must distinctly explain to the whole | 





PORT PHILLIP. 

Port Phillip papers, that the 
iourneymen ec struck, re fusing to work 
for less than four guineas per wee k! One of the 
Port Phillip papers informs us, that “in the interior, 


by the 
rpenters have 


it ippears 


the veriest nincompoop that ever shouldered a hod, 
or mucked a byre, turns up his nose at any wages 
lower than a pound a-week and rations. Female 

not to be had for love 
or money; in fact, such is the searcity of labour in 
the province, that the servant, and not the employer, 
is the master.”’ 


servants of any description are 





On the 9th of January, an immense dead whale 








was washed on shore a little south of the fort. I 
was determined that the carcase should, if possible. 
be got out to sea again, so as to be thrown clear ol 
Madras, where, from its offensive putridity, if suf- 
fered to remain, pestilential results might be appre- 
hended. With this view, the town major and master 
attendant’s department sent out boats to endeavour 
to tow the carease away, but the sharks were s 
large and numerous, that the boatmen were afraid ' 
approach it. Owing to the strong current end 
which prevailed, it having been found imposs 
thus to remove the body of the whale, after van 
ineffectual attempts, it was shattered by firing d 
ble-headed shot from the ramparts, and the fragment 
| were eventually buried in the sand. The carca% 
| was sixty feet long. 
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From Bell's Messenger 
The Personal History of his late Majesty George the 
Fourth: with Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons 
* the last Fifty Years.—By the Rev. G. Croly, 
LL.D. 2 vols. Second Edition. Colbura, London. 


Tuts is one of the most interesting books of the 
day, not indeed from the value or novelty of the sub- 
ject, for we have all lived in this reign, and know 
its characters and events as well as the author of the 
book,—nor for any profundity in its remarks upon 
the principles of public measures, for there are many 
writers whose experience and knowle.!ve render the in 
better judges of these matters—but the bo 
ill that we have before read in its colloquial and 

day, and 


k exceeds 

spi 
rited relation of the passing anecdotes of th 
in those pleasant sketches of men and manners. 
which would only be picked up and collected by one 
who has lived with his eyes and ears open—by onc 
who had singular talents both for knowing what is 
worthy of observation, and for observing well and 
exactly. [t is, in few words, a collection of pleasant 
anecdotes always floating upon the stream of general 
conversation in clubs and at dinner tables—the opi- 
nions of cotemporaries upon passing events and pub- 
lie characters, very often, indeed, frivolous, and not 
ulways true, but composing, in the whole, a very 
lively and sufficiently exact picture of the habits and 
manners of the times of which it treats. Perhaps 
the best portion of the work is that long chapter in 
the first volume, which is assigned to the narrative 
if the education and early friends of George IV. 
The following account of his education is at once 
just and striking :— 

“The education of the royal family had been con- 
dueted with so regular and minute an attention, that 
the lapses of the prince’s youth excited peculiar dis- 
leasure in the Ling. The family discipline had 
een almost that of a public school ; their majesties 
generally rose at six, breakfasted at eight with the 
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‘that the offence was never attempted again. Louis 
the Fourteenth, when, in his intercourse with the 
accomplished society of France, he felt his own defi- 
ciencies, often upbraided the foolish indulgence which 
had left his youth without instruction; exclaiming, 
* Was there not birch enough in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau?’ George the Third was determined that 
no reproach of this nature should rest upon his me- 
mory ; and probably no private family in the empire 
were educated with more diligence in study, more at- 
tention to religious cbservances, or more rational res- 
pect for their duties to society, than the children of the 


throne. ‘his course of education is so fully acknow- 
led . thatit has even been mace acharge against the 
rood if that excellent man and monarch, as sti- 
mulating some of the dissipations of the prince’s early 


life, by the contrast between undue restraint and sud- 
i Yet the charge is frivolous ; the princes 
restraint but from evil; they had their 
little Sports and ¢ mpanionships, the y we re even, from 
time to time, initiated into such portions of court life 
as might be understood at their age; children’s balls 
were given; the king, who was fond of musie, had 
frequent concerts, at which the royal children were 
present, forming, from their number and remarkable 
beauty, by much the most striking portion of the 
spectacle; and in the numerous celebrations at Kew 
and Windsor they enjoyed their full share. All their 
birthdays were kept with great festivity; and Au- 
gust, from its being an auspicious period for the royal 
family, the month of the Hanover accession, the bat- 
tle of Minden, and the birth of three of the princes, 
| was almost a continual holiday: prizes were given 
to the watermen on the Thames, sports were held in 
| Windsor and Kew, and the old English time of both 
rustic and royal merriment seemed to have come 
again. But there can be no difficulty in relieving 
the memory of George the Third from the charge of 
lundue restraint; for nothing can be idler than the 
theory, that to let loose the passions of the young is 


} . 
n liverty. 


were under ni 


two elder princes, and then summoned the younger toinculeate self-control. Vice is not to be conquered 
children; the several teachers next appeared, and | by contagion; and the parent who gives his sons a 
the time till dinner was spent in diligent application | taste of evil will soon find, that what he gave asa 


to languages and the severer kinds of literature, varied 
by lessons in music, drawing, and the other accom- 
plishments. The king was frequently present: the 
jueen superintended the younger children, like an 
English mother. The two elder princes laboured at 
Greek and Latin with their tutors, and were by no 

ins spared in consequence of their rank. * How 
would your Majesty wish to have the princes treat- 
ed!’ was said to be Markham’s enquiry of the king. 
‘Like the sons of any private English gentleman,’ 
was the manly and sensible answer—‘If they de- 
serve it, let them be flogged: do as you used to do 
t Westminster.’ 
nd the royal culprits acquired their learning by the 
plebetan mode. ‘The story is also told, that on the 
subsequent change of preceptors, the command hav- 
ing been repeated, Arnald, or one of his assistants, 
thought proper to inflict a punishment without taking 
into due consideration, that the infants whom Mark- 
ham had disciplined with impunity were now stout 
boys. However, the Prince and the Duke of York 


held a little council on the matter, and organised re- 

bellion to the rod: on its next appearance they rushed 

upon the tutor, wrested his weapons from him, and 

exercised them with so much activity on his person, 
Jury, 1841,.—Museum. 45 


The command was adhered to, | 


sedative has been swallowed as an intoxication.”’ 


| It is well known that Mr. Pitt, and particularly in 

his latter years, had become gradually corrupted by 
| the example of Dundas, (Lord Melville) into an ime 
| prudent (not to use a stronger term) use and habit of 
| wine-drinking. ‘The following anecdote is related 
hof him :— 


“Returning, past midnight, with his friends, to 
| Wimbleton, from Mr. Jenkinson’s, at Croydon, they 
| found one of the tarnpike gates open; and, whether 
from the natural pleasure of baffling a turnpike-man, 
or of cheating the king, the party put spurs to their 
horses, and galloped through. ‘Those sportive per- 
sonages were no less than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Lord Chancellor, and the Treasurer of 
the Navy—Pitt, Thurlow, and Dundas. The gate- 
keeper called after them in vain, until, deciding from 
| their haste, and there having been rumours of robbe- 
ries on the road, that they were three highwaymen, 
he summarily took the law into his own hands, and 
saluted them with a shower of stones, and a long but 
vain pursuit.” 
In one of our former papers we have had occasion 
to mention the first establishment of the Pavilion at 
Serect Reviews. 5 
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Brighton, an early plaything of George IV., and 
where he passed the happiest year of his life. The 
following account is here given of it :— 





* Asthe roval residences were all occupied by the 
king, or the younger members of the royal family, 
the prince foreed to find a country seat for him- 
self; and he seleeted Brighton, then scarcely more 
than a little fishing village, and giving no conception 
of the sea-side London it has since become. Our 
national rage for covering every spot of the land with 
brick, and blotting out the sky with the smoke of 
cities !inked to cities, had not then become epidemic : 
and Brighton, in all its habits, was as far removed 
from London as Inverness; but its distance, not 
above a morning’s drive for the rapid charioteering 
of his royal highness, made it eligible; and at Brigh- 
ton he purchased a few acres, and began to build. 
Probably no man has ever begun this operation with- 
out having the prince’s tale to tell. Walpole advised 
a man never to lay the first stone until he had settled 
his children, buried his wife, and hoarded three times 
the amount of the estimate. There is no royal road 
to building; and the prince soon found, that he must 
undergo the common lot of all who tempt their fate 
with architecture. His first work was a cottage in 
afield. ‘The cottage was a pretty and picturesque 
little fabric, in a smal! piece of ground, where a few 
shrubs and roseg shut out the road, and the eye looked 
unobstructed over the ocean, But visitors naturally 
came, and the cottage was found to be too small. 
The prince’s household and visitors gradually in- 
creased, and there was then no resource but in a few 
additional apartments. It was at last found that 
these repeated improvements were deformities, and 
that their cost would be better employed in making 
a complete change. From this change grew the pre- 
sent Pavilion. Yet the happiest hours of the prince’s 


life were spent in this cottage. Still, itis not for | 


men of his condition to expect the quiet of an hum- 
bler and perhaps a more fortunate situation,—the 
happy, honied lapse of years, occupied only in culti- 
vating the favourite tastes of the gentle affections of 
the haman heart. He was too important to the pub- 


lic, in all senses of the word, to be suffered to enjoy | 


the * jueunda oblivia,’ which every man of common 
sense feels to be among his best privileges. His 
royal highness had joined the Foxites almost at the 
commencement of his public life. The captivation 
of Fox's manners, the freedom from restroint which 
he found in the society of which Fox was the idol, 
and the actual elegance and high life of the whig 
circle, were probably the chief sources of his choice. 
For what could be the polities of a handsome boy of 
nineteen, living ina perpetual round of entertain- 
ments, with nothing to take care of but his beauty, 
and with all the world saying flattering things to 
him, and himself saying flattering things to all the 
world? But, once fuirly in the harness of party, the 
only difficulty was, to keep him from overturning the 
machine by his eagerness.” 

One of the earliest companions of the Prince was 
Mr. Fox, to whom Dr. Croly renders ample justice, 
both as to his talents, and the lamentable abuse of 
them. 

** Fox's life is a memorable lesson to the pride of 
talents. With every kind of public ability, every 
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kind of public opportunity, and an unceasing and in- 
defatigable determination to be at the summit in all 
things, his whole life was a succession of disappoint. 
ments. It has been said, that, on commencing his 
parliamentary course, he declared, that there were 
three objects of his ambition, and that he would at 
tain them all:—that he should be the most popular 
man in England, the husband of the handsomest wo- 
man, and prime minister! He did attain them all; 
but in what diminished and illusory degree! How 
the ‘ juggling fiend kept the promise to the ear and 
broke it to the hope,’ is long since known, He was 
the most popular man in England, if the Westmin- 
ster electors were the nation; his marriage secured 
him beauty, if it secured him nothing else ; and his 
premiership lasted just long enough for him to ap- 
pear at the levee. In a life of fifty-eight years, Fox's 
whole existence as a cabinet minister was but nine- 
teen months; while Pitt, ten years his junior, and 
dying at forty-seven, passed almost his whole life, 
from his entrance into parliament, at the head of th: 
country.” 

This is followed by a further account of the prince's 
early friends : 

“The prince’s table afforded the display of men 
too independent by both their place in society, and 
their consciousness of intellectual power, iw feel 
themselves embarrassed by the presence of superior 
rank. Hare, Jekyll, Fitspatrick, Erskine, with th: 
great parliamentary leaders, were constant guests; 
and the round was varied by the introduction of 
celebrated foreigners, and other persons capable 
adding to the interest of the circle. Hare, * the Hare 
and many friends,’ as he was called by the clever 
Duchess of Gordon, in allusion to Gay’s fable, and 
his own’universal favouritism, was then at the head 
of conversational fame. Like Johnson's objection 
to Topham Beauclerk: * Sir, a man cannot dine with 
him and preserve his self-applause ; Sir, no man wh 
gives a dinner should so overwhelm his guests:’ 
Hare’s chief fault was even said to be his supera- 
bundant pleasantry; a talent which suffered nothing 
|among his friends or enemies to escape, yet which 
had the rare good fortune of being pointed without 
ceasing to be playful. The merit of Hare’s jewz- 
desprit was their readiness and their oddity. Fox, 
after the fall of the coalition, coming to dinner at the 
| Pavillion just as he had returned from London, and 
apologising for appearing in his dishabille, and with- 
out powder,—‘ Oh,’ said Hare, ‘make no apology; 
our great guns are discharged, and now we may all 
do without powder,"—* Pleasant news this from Ame- 
rica,” said he, meeting General Fitzpatrick on th 
first intelligence of Burgoyne’s defeat. ‘The general 
doubted, and replied, * that he had just come from 
the Seeretary of State’s office without hearing any 
thing of it.’ * Perhaps so,’ said Hare, * but take 
from me as a flying rumour.’ Fox’s negligence ot 
his fortune had induced his friends to look for a wile 
for him among the great heiresses. Miss Pulteney, 
afterwards Countess of Bath, was fixed upon; and 
Fox, though probably without any peculiar inclina- 
tion to the match, paid his court for awhile. A seat 
was frequently left for him beside the lady, and he 
made his attentions rather conspicuous during Has'- 
ings’s trial. Some one observed to Hare the odd 
contrast between Fox’s singularly dark complexion, 
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and Miss Pulteney’s pale face and Jight hair. 
‘What a strange sort of children they will make,’ 
was the observation. ‘Why, duns to be sure,’ re- 
plied Hare; ‘cream-coloured bodies with black 
manes and tails,’ ” 


The following are also pleasant colloquial anec- 
dotes of Erskine: 


“ Erskine’s well-known habit of talking of himself 
often brought the jest of the table upon him. He 
was thus once panegyrising his own humanity: 
‘There,’ said he, * for instance, is my dog; I wish it 
to be happy in this life, I wish it to be happy in the 
other. Like the Indian, I wish that wherever I may 
go my faithful dog should bear me company.’ * And 
a confoundedly un/ucky dog he would be,’ murmured 
Jekyll. All the London world was amused by Min- 
gay’s retort on Erskine in one of those fits of lauda- 
tion. “The trial was on some trivial question of a 
patent for a shoe-buckle. Erskine held up the bue- 
kle to the jury, and harangued on ‘the extraordinary 
ingenuity of an invention which would have aston- 
ished and delighted past ages. How would my 
ancestors,” added he, ‘have looked upon this speci- 
men of dexterity!’ From this point he started into 
a panegyric on his forefathers. Mingay was coun- 
sel for the opposite side, and concluded his speech 
with,—* Gentlemen, you have heard a good deal to- 
day of my learned friend’s ancestors, and of their 
probable astonishment at his shoe-buckle; but, gen- 
tlemen, [ can assure you their astonishment would 
have been quite as great at his shoes and stockings.’— 
The conversation at the Pavilion once turned on the 
choice of professions. After a variety of opinions in 
favour of the church, the army, and the other leading 
pursuits, Erskine pronounced for the bar, as ‘ con- 
ducting to surer public distinctions than any other,’ 
rather loftily adding, that ‘it was fitter for combining 
with noble blood than any of them, the army except- 
ed.’ The allusion to his own noble descent was 
obvious, and Curran, on being asked his sentiments, 
poignantly said, that Ae had not the same reasons for 
cherishing the bar: he had brought toit no hereditary 
honours to foster; he had no infusion of noble blood 
to pour into it; but he believed that as much money, 
and as much vexation, could be earned in it as in any 
other profession. * For one thing, however,’ he added 
with the skill of a courtier, ‘I must feel indebted to 
the bar, and that is, its having raised me from an 
humble origin into the society of persons of the 
highest merit, and introduced the son of a peasant to 
the friendship of his prince.’ Curran and Erskine 
had frequent opportunities of meeting, and must have 
looked on each other’s powers with respect. But the 
notorious foible of the English barrister sometimes 
shook the Irishman’s philosophy. Grattan’s name 
was once casually mentioned; and Erskine asked, 
‘what he said of himself.’ ‘Said of himself!’ was 
Curran’s astonished interjection; * nothing—Grattan 
speak of himself! Why, sir, Harry Grattan is a 
great man; sir, the torture could not wring a syllable 
of self-praise from Grattan,—a team of six horses 
eould not drag an opinion of himself out of him. 
Like all great men, he knows the strength of his re- 
putation, and will never condescend to proclaim its 
march like the trumpeter of a puppet-show.—Sir, 
Grattan stands on a national altar, and it is the busi- 
ness of us inferior men to keep up the fire and the 
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You will never see him stooping to do 


. >] 


incense. 
either the one or the other. 

But of al] the favourites of the prince at this arly 
period of his life, none exceeded Sheridan, and the 
following account of him is in Dr. Croly’s best 
manner :— 


“Tn the house he was always formidable, and 
though Pitt's moral or physical courage never quailed 
before man, yet Sheridan was the antagonist with 
whom he evidently least desired to come into colli- 
sion, and with whom the collision, when it did oceur, 
was of the most fretful nature. Pitt’s sarcasm on 
him as a theatrical manager, and Sheridan’s severe, 
yet fully justified, retort, are too well known to be 
now repeated; but there were a thousand instances 
of that * keen encounter of their wits,’ in which per- 
son was more involved even than party. ‘1 leave,’ 
said Pitt, at the conclusion of an attack of this kind 
—‘I leave the honourable gentlem:n what he likes 
so well, the woman’s privilege—the last word.’ 
Sheridan started up—*I am perfeetly sensible,’ said 
he, ‘of the favour which the right honourable gen- 
tleman means, in offering me a privilege so pecu- 
liarly adapted to himself, but I must beg leave to 
decline the gift. J have no wish for the last word— 
7 am content with having the last argument.’ He 
Sometimes aimed more sweeping blows, and assailed 
the minister with his whole power. In a speech on 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act, during the 
disturbances of 1795, after detailing the sources of 
the popular irritability, he drew Pitt's portrait to his 
face: of course, in the overcharged colours of a poli- 
tical encmy, but with great keenness and dexterity 
of exaggeration. ‘1 can suppose the ease,’ said he, 
‘of a haughty and stiff-necked minister, who never 
mixed in a popular assembly, and who had, therefore, 
no common feeling with the people—no knowledge 
of the mode in which their intercourse is conducted ; 
who was not a month in the ranks of this house 
before he was raised to the first situation; and though 
but on a footing with any other member, was elevated 
with the idea of a fancied superiority. Such a 
minister can have no communication with the people 
of England but through the medium of spies and in- 
formers; he is unacquainted with the mode in which 
their sentiments are expressed; he cannot make al- 
lowance for the language of toasts and resolutions 
adopted in the convivial hour. Such a minister, if 
he lose their confidence, will bribe their hate; if he 
disgust them by arbitrary measures, he will not leave 
them until they are completely bound and shackled ; 
above all, he will gratify the vindictive spirit of 
apostacy, by prosecuting all who dare to espouse the 
cause which he has betrayed ; and he will not desist 
till he has buried in one grave the peace, the glory, 
and the independence of England.’ But the effect 
of those vehement appeals was singularly heightened 
by the orator’s facility of turning at once from the 
severe to the ridiculous, and giving light and dis- 
tinctness, by the flashings of his wit, to his deepest 
toned pictures of national calamity. In allusion to 
the state trials of 1794, he contemptuously said, 
‘that Ae never pretended to preternatural valour, and 
that, having but one neck to lose, he should be as 
sorry to find Ais undergoing the operation of the 
lamp-post as any honourable gentleman in that 
house; but that he must confess he felt himself con- 
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siderably cheered by the discovery that the danger | 
existed alone within the vision of the treasury bench. | 
He could not help thinking, with the chief justice, 
that it was much in favour of the accused, that they 
had neither men, money, nor zeal.’ He then ridi- 
culed the fears of government. ‘I own,” said he, 
‘that there was something in the case, quite enough 
to disturb the virtuous sensibilities and loyal terrors 
of the right honourable gentleman. But so hardened 
is this side of the house, that our fears did not much 
disturb us. On the first trial one pike was produced. 
That was, however, withdrawn. Then a terrific in- 
Strument was talked of, for the annihilation of his 
majesty’s cavalry, which appeared, upon evidence, 
to be a te-folum in a window in Sheffield. But 1 had 
forgot—there was also a camp in a hack chop ; an 
arsenal provided with nine muskels; and an exche- 
quer containing the same number of pounds, exactly 
nine—no, let ine be accurate, it was nine pounds and 
one bad shilling.” On the rumours of the Scottish 
conspiracy,—* There is now,’ exclaimed he, ‘ but one 
way of wisdoin and loyalty, and that is panic. The 
man who is not panic-struck is to be incapable of 
common sense. My honourable friend (Windham) 
has acquired this new faculty, and has been a sage 
on the new plan, above a week old. Another friend 
(Burke) was inspired in the same fortunate manner. 
He has been so powerfully affected, that he saw in 
the sky nothing but cloud, on the earth nothing but a 
bleak opposition, where there was not a politic bush 
or a shrub to shelter him from the coming tempest. 
But he has luckily taken refuge in the ministerial 
gaberdine, where | hope he may find security from 
the storm.’ ‘The alarm had been brought in with 
great pomp and circumstance on a Saturday morning. 
At night the Duké of Richmond stationed himself, | 
among other curiosi/ies, at the Tower! and a great 
municipal officer, the Lord Mayor, made a discovery 
in the east. He had found out that there was in 
Cornhill a debating society, where people went to 
buy treason at sixpence a-head ; where it was retailed 
to them by inch of candle; and five minutes, mea- 
sured by the glass, were allowed to each traitor, to 
— his part in overturning the state. In Edin- 
argh an insurrection was planned ;_ the soldiers were 
to be corrupted ; and this turned out to be—by giving | 
each sixpence for porter. Now, what the scarcity of | 
money may be in that country 1 cannot tell, but it 
does not strike me that the system of corruption had | 
been carried to any greatextent. Then, too, numbers | 
were kept in pay, they were drilled in dark rooms by | 
a serjeant in a brown coat, and on a given signal they 
were to sally from a back parlour and overturn the 
constitution.’ ” 
From the Brittannia 
The ancieat Egyptians had a tribunal whose scru- 
tiny and judgment no man was permitted to escape. 
As soon as any person was dead, his body was 
brought before the judges; the public accuser was 
summoned, who collected evidence, and made his 
charges against the deceased. If he could prove that | 
his conduct had been bad, his memory was con- 
demned, and his body deprived of burial. Butif, on 
investigation, it were found that his life had been| 
honest and virtuous, his corpse was honourably in- 
terred, a just tribute paid to his memory in the fune- 
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ral, and his name handed down to posterity as worthy 
to be held in grateful remembrance. So salutary did 


| this wise and reflective people consider the effects of 
such judgment, that they would not even suffer their 


kings to escape it. ‘They paid all homage to their 


| authority while living, but, conceiving that death was 


the leveller of all human distinctions, they judged 
their past career with the same forms and impartiality 
as they did that of the meanest citizen. 

A similar tribunal, equally rigid in its serutiny, 
and inexorable in its judgment, is existing at this 
hour. The forms have changed with the changes of 
society; but the principle remains in full force. We 
still try the dead; their own actions are their accu- 
sers, public opinion their judge, and history the re- 
cord that perpetuates their sentence. 

Sufficient time has searcely yet elapsed since the 
death of George IV., to enable us impartially to in- 
vestigate his career, and pass the true sentence on 
his character. We are yet, in some measure, under 
the influence of those prejudices which operated with 
so much force during his life. Many are yet living 
who cannot forget the fascination of his polished 
manners, and who believed they saw, in occasional 
acts of liberality and goed nature, the evidences of a 
most munificent spirit, and of a heart charged with 
every generous and noble feeling; others dwell only 
on the darker features of his character, and faithfully 
reflect the bitter and angry tone of twenty years since; 
while that larger portion of society, belonging to 
‘r extreme, who are wholly uninfluenced by per- 
partialities,and but little swayed by the politi- 
cal feelings of that time, are yet too much under the 
influence of that loyal and dutiful spirit which prompt- 
ed them to reverence him as their sovereign, to rigid- 
ly examine his conduct, and pass a righteous sen- 
tence on his character as aman. We have too much 
respect for this spirit to offer it violence; but, in 
looking back to the events of the last half century, 


neithe 
2] 


sona 


| we cannot avoid paying a just tribute to the memory 


of that ** good old king,”’ that noble and true-hearted 
Englishman, who, both by precept and example, so 
firmly established the foundations of English society 
on religion and virtue, that not the exhibition of profli- 
gacy and licentiousness, in their most gay and attrac- 
tive shapes, and in the highest circles of fashion, 
whose vagaries and vices are proverbially contagious, 
could shake the steady attachment of the people to 
the virtues of domestic life. 

We must own to a feeling of surprise on first per- 
ceiving the announcement of “a Personal History of 
George IV., by the Rev. George Croly.” The work 
was first published some years since, but of that we 


| were not aware until recently, and it came before us, 
| as we have no doubt it will do to a majority of our 


readers, as a perfectly new one. To our apprehen- 


| sion, the writer seemed totally unsuited to the theme. 


We knew that Dr. Croly was distinguished in this 

age of “ litthe men” for the singular richness of his 

imagination, for the depth and earnestness of his con-* 
victions, for the power of his eloquence, and, above 

all, for the loftiness of principle which, having once 
firmly founded itself on the rock of truth, resists ai! 
temptation to move from its position, and proposes to 
itself the noblest objects of intellectual ambition— 
to instruct and improve mankind. We conceive 
that his great talents must to a certain extent be 
wasted or misemployed in the composition of a work 
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on such a subject; but a perusal of the first few 
chapters convinced us of our error. The design of 

the author is, in his own words, to give ** the history 

of party without prejudice, and of the monarch with- 

out partiality.” He traces the faults of the King’s 

character to their source, and shows that they are 

wholly attributable to the perfidiousness of that party, 

which took advantage of his youth and inexperience 

to win his favour by promising to gratify every desire 

he could form. Hating George the Third for the pu- 
rity of his life and his constant opposition to their 
political schemes, they gratified their animosity by 
creating dissensions in his family, and thought they 
were strengthening their interests by corrupting the 
morals of his heir. How they succeeded in their 
object is but too well known. But these volumes 
have a higher degree of interest than could possibly 
arise from merely tracing the personal career of George 
IV. They are a history of his ege; introducing us 
to all the great statesmen and wits of that period; 
abounding in rapid and masterly sketches of charae- 
ter, brilliant refleetions, and pleasant episodes; and 
embodying all that loose floating information, cur- 
rent in the best informed circles of the day, which is 
necessary to be known, if we would thoroughly un- 
derstand the transactions of the period, but which 
probably would have perished if not collected in an 
authentic form. ‘The aneedotes introduced are in- 
variably related with spirit. We quote a couple on 
opposite subjects :— 


AN IRISHMAN’S WIT. 


The prince, himself remarkable for his dexterity 
in telling a story, was fond of collecting instances 
of the whim and humour of the Irish peasantry.— 
One of those was—the history of Morgan Prussia. 

Morgan, the gay and handsome son of a low Irish 
farmer, tired of home, went to take the chances of 
the world, and seek his fortune. By what means 
he traversed England, or made his way to France, is 
not told. But at length he crossed France also; and 
probably without much knowledge or much care 
whether he were moving to the north or the south 
pole, found himself in the Prussian territory. This 
was the day of the first Frederic, famous for his tall 
regiment of guards, and for nothing else; except his 
being the most dangerous compound of foo! and mad- 
man among the crowned heads of the continent.— 
He had but one ambition, that of inspecting twice 
a-day his regiment of a thousand grenadiers, not one 
of whom was less than six feet and a half high.— 
Morgan was an Irish giant, and was instantly seized 
on by the Prussian recruiting sergeants, who forced 
him to volunteer into the tall battalion. ‘This turn 
of fate was totally out of the Irishman’s calculation ; 
and the prospect of carrying a musket till his dying 
day on the Potsdam parade, after having made up 
his mind to live by his wits and rove the world, more 
than once tempted him to think of leaving his mus- 
ket and his honour behind him, and fairly trying his 
chance for escape. But the attempt was 2lways 


found impracticable; the frontier was too closely 
watched ; and Morgan still marched up and down 
the Potsdam parade with a disconsolate heart; when 
one evening a Turkish recruit was brought in; for 
Frederic looked to nothing but the thews and sinews 
of a man, and the Turk was full seven feet high. 
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“ How much did his majesty give for catching that 
heathen?” said Morgan to his corporal. ** Four hun- 
dred dollars,”’ was the answer. He burst out into an 
exclamation of astonishment at this waste of royal 
treasure upona Turk. * They cannot be got for less,” 
replied the corporal. ‘* Whata pity my five brothers 
cannot hear of it!’ said Morgan; “1 am a dwarf to 
any one of them, and the sound of half the money 
would bring them all over immediately.” As the 
discovery of a tall reeruit was the well-known road 
to favouritism, five were worth at least a pair of colours 
to the corporal; the conversation was immediately 
carried to the sergeant, and from him through the 
gradation of officers to the colonel, who took the first 
opportunity of mentioning it to the king. The colo- 
a was instantly ordered to question Morgan. But 
he had instantly lost all memory on the subject, 
*“*He had no brothers; he had made the regiment his 
father and mother and relations, and there he hoped 
to live and die.” But be was urged still more strong- 
ly, and at length confessed, that he had brothers, 
even above the regimental standard, but that ** nothing 
on earth could stir them from their spades.” 

After some time, the king enquired for the five re- 
cruits, and was indignant when he was told of the 
impossibility of enlisting them. “Send the fellow 
himself for them,” he exclaimed, “and let him bring 
them back.” The order was given, but Morgan was 
suddenly * broken-hearted at the idea of so long an 
absence from the regiment.” He applied to the co- 


| lonel to have the order revoked, or, at least, given to 


some one else. But this was out of the question, for 
Frederic’s word was always irrevocable; and Morgan, 
with a disconsolate face, at length prepared to set out 
upon his mission. Buta new difheulty now struck 
him. ** How was he to make his brothers come, un- 
less he showed them something in the shape of the 
recruiting money?’ This objection was at last ob- 
viated by the advance of a sum equal to about three 
hundred pounds sterling, asa first instalment fer the 
purchase of his family. Like a loyal grenadier, the 
Irishman was now ready to attempt any thing for his 
colonel or his king, and Morgan began his journey. 
But, as he was stepping beyond the gates of Potsdam, 
another difficulty occurred; and he returned to tell the 
colonel, that of all people existing, the Lrish were the 
most apt to doubt a traveller’s story, they being a 
good deal in the exercise of that style themselves; 
and that when he should go back to his own country, 
and tell them of the capital treatment and sure pro- 
motion that a soldier met with in the guards, the 
probability was ** that they would laugh in his face ;”’ 
as to the money, “there were some who would not 
seruple to say that he stole it, or tricked some one out 
of it. But, undoubtedly, when they saw him walk 

ing back only as a sommon soldier, he was sure that 
they would not believe a syllable, let him say what 
he would, about rising in the service.” 

The objection wes intelligible enough, and the 
colonel represented it to Frederic, who, doubly out- 
rageous at the delay, swore a grenadier oath, ordered 
Morgan to be made a sous officter, and, with a sword 
and epaulette, sent him instantly across the Rhine, to 
convince his five brothers of the rapidity of Prassian 
promotion. Morgan flew to his home in the county 
Carlow, delighted the firesides for many a mile 
around with his having outwitted a king and a whole 


| battalion of grenadiers, laid out his recruiting money 
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on land, and became a man of estate at the expense 
of the Prussian treasury. 

One ceremony remains to be recorded. Once a 
year, on the anniversary of the day in which he left 
Potsdam and its giants behind, he climbed a hill 
within a short distance of his farm, turned himself in 
the direction of Prussia, and, with the most contemp- 
tuous gesture which he could possibly contrive, bade 
good-by to his majesty! The ruse was long a great 
source of amusement, and its hero, like other heroes, 
bore through life the name earned by his exploit, 
Morgan Prussia. 


ERSKINE’S FIRST SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 


But Erskine, like many other charactors of pecu- 
liar liveliness, had a morbid sensibility to the circum- 
stances of the moment, which sometimes strangely 
enfeebled his presence of mind. Any appearance of 
neglect in his audience, a cough, a yawn, or a Ww his- 
per, even among the mixed multitude of the courts, 
and strong as he was there, has been known to dis- 
hearten him visibly. This trait was even so notori- 
ous, that a solicitor, whose only merit was a remark- 
ably vacant face, was said to have been often planted 
opposite to Erskine by the adverse party, to yawn 
when the advocate began. 

The cause of his first failure in the House was not 
unlike this curious mode of disconcerting an orator. 
He had been brought forward to support the falling 
fortunes of Fox, then straggling under the weight of 
the “coalition.” ‘The “India Bill’ had heaped the 
king's almost open hostility on the accumulation of 
public wrath and grievance which the ministers had 
with such luckless industry been employed during 
the year in raising for their own ruin. Fox locked 
abroad for help; and Gordon, the member for Ports- 
mouth, was displaced from his borough; and Erskine 
was brought into the house, with no slight triumph 
of his party, and perhaps some degree of anxiety on 
On the night of his first speech, 
Pitt, evidently intending to reply, sat with pen and 
paper in his hand, prepared to catch the arguments of 
this formidable adversary. He took a note or two as 
Erskine proceeded; but with every additional sen- 
tence Pitt's attention to the paper relaxed, his look 
became more careless, and he obviously began to 
think the orator less and less worthy of his attention. 
At length, while every eye in the house was fixed 
upon him, he, with a contemptuous smile, dashed 
the pen through the paper, and flung it on the floor. 
Erskine never recovered from this expression of dis- 
dain; his voice faltered, he struggled through the re- 
mainder of his speech, and sank into his seat, dispi- 
rited and shorn of his fame. 

The activity of intellect which preceded the out- 
burst of the French revolution gave a mighty impulse 
On this subject there ts a 


the opposite side. 


to discoveries in science. 
fine paragraph :— 

THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, AND THE 
NEW PLANET. 


THE BALLOON, 


A multitude of minor triumphs, in the various pro- 
vinces of invention, sustiined the general glow of the 
intellectual world ; but all were now to be extinguish- 
ed, or rather raised into new lustre, by three almost 
contemporaneous discoveries, which to this hour ex- 
cite astonishment, and which, at some future time 
decreed for the sudden advancement of the human 
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ts 


mind to its full capacity of knowledge, may be 
atnong the noblest instruments of our science of na- 
ture. Those three were, Mongolfier’s balloon, Frank- 
lin’s e and Herschel’s Georgium Sidus. 
Never was there an invention so completely adapted 
to inflame the most fantastic spirit of a fantastic peo- 
ple a The palpable powers of this fine 
machine, its beauty as an object, the theatrical na- 
ture of the spect icle prese nted in its ascents, the bril- 
liant temerity of the aerial navigators, soliciting the 
of an untried element, and rising to make the 
fF an unexplored region in floating 
; and gold, rich as the pavilion of a 
ing, filled the quick fancy of the nation with 
It absolutely crazed all France—king, phi- 
losophers, and populace. A march to the moon, « 
a settlement among the stars, Was scarce ly bey: nd 
the national hope. ‘The secrets of the atmosphere 
were only lingering for French discovery ; but t! 
immediate propagation of the French name and power 
through the earth was regarded less as a probab'e 
achievement, than as an inevitable result of this most 
dazzling of all inventions.* It may even now be 
thought that there was something of curious appro- 
priateness in the respective discoveries. That the 
young audacity of America claimed the seizure of the 
lightning; a sentiment not forgotten in Franklin's 
motto :— 


nducters, 


$s tie balloon. 


a 
*arrosi 
Pe rsian k 
dreams 


“ Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
That the balloon was an emblem of the showy vola- 
tility and ambitious restlessness of France ;—while 
the discovery of anew planet, the revelation of a new 
throne of brightness and beauty in the firmament, 
Was not unsuited to the solemn mind and religious 
dignity of the people of England. 

The character of George the Third is vigorously 
sketched. We love it for its truth, and admire it for 
its eloquence ;— 


GEORGE Ul. 


The character of George the Third was peculiarly 
English. Manly, plain, and pious in his individual 
habits, he was high-minded, bold, and indefatigab|: 
in maintaining the rights of his people and the honour 
of his crown. He was “every inch a king.” 

The sovereign of England differs in his office and 
spirit from all others; he is not an idol, to be shown 
only in some great periodic solemnity, and then laid 
up in stately uselessness, but a living and active 
agent, called to mingle among the hearts and bosoms 
of men. His royalty is not a gilded bauble on the 
summit of the constitution, but a part of the solid areh- 
itecture, a chief pillar of the dome. If this increase 
his sphere of duty, and compel him often to feel that 
he is but a man, it also increases his strength and 
security. ‘The independence of de spotism is pre- 
cariousness itself; it is the independence of an am- 
putated limb. The connexion of an English king 
The topic superseded all others for the time ie 
answer of one of the city members to Lord Mansfield 
was a ding agal the citv. The 
nmediately on his return from France. 
he Anglomanie as prevalent as ever?” 
The honest citizen not recognising the word, and con- 
ceiving that France could furnish but one theme, an+ 
swered, ‘‘that Anglomanies were to be seen every day 
in some part of Paris, and that he had seen a prodigious 
one go up on the day he left it.’* 
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with his people is the connexion of a common life, | 
of the same constitutional current running through 
the veins of all; a communion of feelings and ne- 
cessities, which, if it compel the king to take a 
share in the anxieties of the people, returns it largely, 
by compelling the people to take a vital interest in 
the honour and safety of the king. ‘The first free- 
man of a free people, he excites and enjoys the most 
remote circulation of its fame, wealth, and freedom; 
the highest and noblest organ of public sensation, 
for every impulse which he communicates he receives 
vigour in return. “.2g¢i/at molem, magnogue se cores 
wre miscel.”” "The law which lays the crown on his 
head, establishes the foundations of his throne. 

No sovereign of England was ever more a monarch, 
in this sense of public care, than George the Third; 
he was altogether a creature of the commonwealth; 
his personal choice appointed his ministers; he sat 
in their councils; all their proceedings came under 
his revision; he knew nothing of favouritism or party ; 
and, indulging a natural and generous interest in the 
fortunes of his friends to the last, he threw off with 
his boyhood the predilections of the boy, and thence- 
forth suffered no personal feelings to impede the in- 
terests of the country. 

The king’s qualities were subjected to thre atern, 
successive tests—as an individual, as an English 
monarch, and as the head of an European confede- 
racy of thrones. 

In the early part ot his reign the monarch was the 
object of attack. All parties professed themselves 
alike zealous for the constitution, but faction uni- 
formly struck at the sitter on the throne. Ministers 
rose and fell too rapidly to make them a sufficient 
mark; the libel, which would have been wasted 
upon those shadows, was levelled at the master who 
summoned them. 

But assailants like those are born to perish; and 
the name of Wilkes alone survives, preserved, per- 
haps, on the principle of preserving specimens of 
morbid anatomy. Wilkes would have been a cour- 
tier by inclination, if he had not been a demagogue 
by necessity. Witty, subtle, and licentious, he might 
have glittered as an appendage to the court of Charles 
the Second; but the severe virtues of George the 
Third drove him to the populace. Yet he was 
strikingly different from those who have since influ- 
enced the multitude. He had no natural gravitation 
to the mob; if he submitted to their contact, it was 
to make them a commodity for his own barter; if he 
condescended to trust himself in their hands, it was 
to be carried by them in triumph. His object was 
less to overthrow the higher ranks than to force his 
way among them; less to raise an unknown name, 
by flinging his firebrand into the temple of the con- 
stitution, than to menace government until it bought 
off the incendiarv; he was a hollow patriot, but not 
a squalid rebel ; an unprincipled declaimer for vision- 
ary rights, but not the man of blood, the hater of all 
authority, the modern missionary of all confusion. 

After a few years, the king was summoned to war 
by the revolt of America. Unless success is justifi- 
cation, that revolt remains unjustifiable. Even if the 
colonies were oppressed, the oppression was retract- 
ed, and they were offered more than they had ever 
asked. But their object had speedily grown from re- 
ra into rebellion, and from alliance into indepen- 
ence. 
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We are not to judge of the wisdom that undertook 
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the war by its conduct in inferior hands. The con- 
test was altogether new, and fitted to the disgrace of 
political and military calculation, the ** opprobrium 
regalis medicine.” ‘The tactics of a peasant war 
were an unsolved problem in the The 
Strength of army against army might be calculated, 
but where was the arithmetic for the wilderness, for 
the swamp, the impenetrable forest, and the malig- 
nant sky! Even while the struggle was in suspense, 
a new antagonist appeared. France, in short-sighted 
jealousy of England, broke her treaties, and ranged 
herself on the enemy’s side; tyranny and democracy 
formed that alliance of treason which was to be so 
mortally repaid. The war was now concluded.— 
The king’s duty had been done; he was not to see 
tamely the dismemberment of his empire. When 
the transaction was complete, the same duty made 
him acquiesce in the fate of battle. 

Yet, this partial reverse was suddenly and mag- 
nificently compensated to England by her triumphs 
over France and Spain. The defeats of the enemy’s 
fleets were memorable; and the thunders of her vie- 
tory had searcely died on the Atlantic, when they 
were echoed back from the battlements of Gibraltar. 
The spot upon her fame was but a spot upon the sun, 
visible for a moment, and then burning into tenfold 
glory. 

The final and the heaviest trial was at hand. The 
treachery of the French Government had recoiled 
upon itself. While it haughtily looked forward to 
the downfall of England, it found France wrapped in 
sudden conflagration. The army, returning from 
America, had brought the fire at the point of their 
swords. The popular impulse was given, and it 
was irresistible. France had always been a licen- 
tious country, yet her vices had been chiefly among 
the opulent and high-born. 

Sut a startling change was now observed among 
the people ;—the luxurious and fantastic vice of the 
nobles was eclipsed in the glaring criminality of the 
multitude. The sneers of the refined infidel, dis- 
pensing his polished witticisms in the saloons of the 
nobles and princes, were lost in the roar of the sons 
of carnage in the streets. The priest, the noble, and 
the sovereign, first paid the penalty of neglecting the 
educaticn of the national mind. The shower of blood 
then descended upon all. 

If the example of France were not followed in 
this country, and if England, first enduring the hos- 
tility, afterwards became the protectress of Europe, 
a large porticn of the merit must be attributed to the 
king’s individual character. He stooped to no base- 
ness, personal or political; he preserved the tone of 
public morals in its highest state; he observed the 
forms, and worshipped the spirit of religion; he was 
a faithful hasband, a fond father, and a patriot king. 
On those qualities he laid the foundations of his 
throne, and for those we honour him in his grave. 


science, 


We conclude our extracts with two passages, 
which show that the author never loses sight of those 
high principles which it should be the first duty of a 
great moral writer to stamp upon the hearts of his 
readers :— 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The vengeance of Heaven on individuals is wise. 
ly, in most instances, put beyond human discovery. 
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But, for nations, there is no judgment to come; no 
gieat after reckoning makes all straight, and vindi- 
cates the ways of God to man. They must be pun- 
ished here; and it might be neither difficult nor un- 
productive of the best knowledge—the Christian’s 
faith in the ever-waking and resistless control of 
Providence, to trace the punishment of this enormous 
crime even in Europe. It was, perhaps, the slave 
trade that lost America to Eneland, and the crime 
was thus punisred at its height, and within view of 
the spot where it was committed. The three great 
slave-traders, whom it has been found impossible to 
persuade or restrain, are France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. And in what circumstances the colenies 
now placed for whose peculiar support this dreadful 
traffie was carried on? France has totally lost St. 
Domingo, the finest colony in the world, and her co- 
lonial trade isacypher. Spainhaslostall. Portngal 
has lostall. Spanish America and the Drazils are sev- 
ered from their old masters for ever. And what hav 

been the especial calamities of the sovereigns of those 
countries? They have been all three expatriated, and 
the only three. Other sovereigns have suffered tempo- 
rarily evil under the chances of war; but France, 
Spain, and Portugal, have exhibited the peculiar 
shame of three dynasties at once in exile: the Portu- 
fuesc fly ing across the sea, to ese pe from an ene my 
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| in its eapital, and hide its head ina barbarian land ; the 
Spanish dethroned, and sent to display its spectacle 
of mendicant and decrepit royalty through Europe— 
and the French doubly undone. 

The first effort of Louis XVIIL., on his restora- 
tion, was to re-establish the slave-trade. Before 
twelve months were past, he was flying for his life 
to the protection of strangers! On the second resto- 
ration the trade was again revived. All representa- 
tions of its horrors, aggravated as they now are by 
the lawless rapacity of the foreign traders, were re- 
ceived with mock acquiescence and real scorn. And 
where are the Bourbons now ? 

And what is the peace or the prosperity of th 
countries which have thus dipped their guilty gains 
in human miseries? The three are still centres of 
revolutionary terror:—Portugal, still covered with 
the wrecks of a civil war, with a trembling throne, 

a Jacobin constitution, and a broken people ;—Spain, 

tern by fection, and watching every gathering on her 
hills, as the signs of a tempest that may sweep the 
] and, from the Pyrenees to the ocean ;—and Frane« » 
in the first heavines of a mighty change, which man 
ean no more define than he can set limits to the heay- 
ing of an earthquake or the swell of a deluge. Other 
great objects and canses may have their share in 

| those things; but the facts are before mankind. 


THE MINSTREL.—From Goerur. 


WHat music sounds without the hall, 
Filling the gentle air around ? 
Before us all, my gallant page, 

Let the glad song resound ! 


The monarch spoke: the young page ran, 

And to the aged minstrel said, 

**O come within the hall: then he 
Before the king was led. 


I greet ye well, O gallant lords! 

I greet ye all, ye lovely dames! 

A glorious heaven, rich with stars, 
Who knoweth all your names? 


For me too fair a sight, I ween, 

To gaze upon. Be closed mine eves: 
It is not meet to stand and eaze 
Entranced in ecstasies! 


The minstre] closed his eyes, and o’er 

The sebbing chords his fingers ran, 

And drew forth music full of might— 
The wonderful old man! 


Fire glanced from every noble’s eye; 

Their breasts with generous ardour glowed; 

While fast adown the fair dames’ cheeks 
The tears of rapture flowed ! 


The monarch felt the minstrel’s song 
Fall on his heart—O blissful strain ! 
And said, * O give to this poor man 


or 


A gorgeous golden chain! 





The minstrel said, “O noble king! 

Give not a golden chain to me; 

Bestow it on thy gallant knights, 
So famed for victory ; 


Or give it to thy chancellor, 
Around his honoured neck to wear; 
| And let him this new golden chain, 
With other burthens bear. 


I sing, O monarch! as the bird 

Who lives among the forest trees, 

And pours from overflowing heart 
His God-taught melodies. 


The bird and minstrel share alike 

A rich reward, which far transcends 

The bauble toys of earth—their joy 
The King of nature sends! 


Yet I will dare to beg a boon— 
Command that gallant page of thine, 
To bring to me in cup of gold 

A draught of choicest wine. 


He took the eup and drank it out 

And said, O draught, so full of heaven! 

And hail to thee, thou favoured man, 
By whom such gifts are given! 


Amid your plenty think of me, 
And thank your God, O noble king! 
For all he gives to you, as I 
Thank you for this one thing. T. P. 


om ane athena 
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PILGRIMAGES 


From the Spectator. 
DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S PILGRIMAGES 
TO THE SPAS, 


De. James Jonnson is well known as a man of 
medical aequirements and of something still more use- 
ful to a physician than even medical science, shrewd 
common sense. He has also a dry humour, and a 
quaint way with him, which, added to a lively ima- 
gination, a fluent style, great experience of men, and 
much knowledge of different countries, render him 
the most amusing and instructive professional writer 
of the day. 

These qualities are displayed in The Pilgrimages 
to the Spas; which is not a single tour, but, as its 
title implies, several tours, made to the watering- 
places of Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany ; Ger- 
many embracing the various states and kingdoms 
into which the Holy Roman Empire is now divided, 
and the Spas visited being the obscure, and old-fa- 
shioned as well as those which are just now the rage. 
Dr. Johnson’s first object was to ascertain the chemi- 
cal composition and medical character of the differ- 
ent waters, as well as the diseases in which they 
were likely to be beneficial, or the reverse; disap- 
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flitted round the mental diorama, as fresh as when 
they were first spread before the material eye. 

“ Then came the still darker side of the drama, on 
which memory even yet shudders to dwell.” 


Sometimes when the scene has an interest in itself, 
Dr. Johnson superadds the incident of which it has 
been the theatre—as the battle-fields of Culm and 
Leipzic: occasionally he indulges his ingenuity in 
| seeing how much can be said upon particular subjects, 
—a method of composition which, if it sometimes 
surprises, generally wearies in the long run. He also 
boasts, and wale, that his single and not stylish- 
looking volume contains as much matter as a fashion- 
able bookmaker and bookseller would have expanded 
| into two or three goodly octavos. 
| ‘To the practitioner whose patients are of a class to 
| allow an excursion to a foreign Spa, this book will 

be of great utility, from the ample manner in which 
| the more celebrated waters are treated; Dr. Johnson 
| frequently adding to his own observations, and the 
information he received from resident medical men, 
| an abridgment of the best book which has been writ- 
| ten on a particular Spa. It is not the mere account 
| of the waters, however, that in our opinion gives its 





pointment constantly occurring, and sometimes fatal | chief value to the Pilgrimages, but the judging cha- 
terminations, from patients being sent to the wrong | Tacter of the description. ‘The disposition of the au- 
Spas. Subordinate to the waters was the vicinity of | thor’s mind is strongly opposed to humbug of all 
the Spa; on which, and the early hours and regular kinds, and his long experience in physic renders him 
diet, Dr. Johnson seems inclined to think that much of | less believing in the wonder-working powers of par- 
the efficacy of watering-places often depends. But ticular remedies, which men of a more sanguine na- 
there are many other matters in the volume than ana- | ture are prompt to believe and echo. We do not say 
lyses of waters, lists of complaints, accounts of cases, | that Dr. Johnson's judgments of Spas are always 
and descriptions of Brannens,—although these are | right, for he is as liable to error as any other person ; 
done as pleasantly as such thingseanbe. Dr. Johnson | but we think him a much safer guide than a resident 
gives a narrative of his journeys, seasoned with | practitiorer, who always advocates his own spring 


shrewd and caustic remarks on the people: he enli- 
vens a voyage up the Rhine with a short account of 


the legends attached to the most remarkable spots, | 


appending a moral to each story; for he holds that 


—a fashioneble physician, who is often tempted to 
echo the opinion of the day—or a credulous eer 
tion, ready to vouch for miraculous cures, which, 
even if true, are probably not owing to the waters. 
See an example of his matter-of-fact mode, in an 





these Rhenish traditions were intended to inculcate X ic 
a general lesson of wisdom, or else contain one. | account of the effects of the baths of Wildbad compar- 


When the prospect is barren, he indulges himself | ed with the highflown description of Dr. Granville. 
with a reminiscence—as the “lazy” and uninteresting 
Scheldt reminds him of the Walcheren expeditior. 


“While the steamer was ploughing her weary 


A BATH AT WILDBAD. 


I could not divest myself of the pleasing anticipa- 
way between Flushing and Cadsand, memory, that | tions that Wildbad would realise the effects recorded 
mysterious power, quickly reproduced the drama on | by my friend Dr. Granville, and that I should retreat 
which the curtain Trad fallen for more than thirty | from this romantic valley at least ten years younger 
years. ‘The hundred pendants floating in the air— | than when I entered it. I dispensed with the attend- 
the masses of troops, whose polished arms gleamed | ance of the bad-meister, locked the door, descended 
in the sun—the frowning and hostile ramparts and into the bath, and, creeping to the identical spot 
batteries, on each side of the pass, covered with | where Dr. Granville experienced the “ ecstatic state 
thousands of soldiers and citizens, the daring rush | of a devotee, blended with the repose of an opium- 
of three men-of-war (in one of which, the Va-/| eater,’ I waited, not without some impatience, the 
liant, of seventy-four guns, I then was) into the | advent of this foretaste of Paradise. But no such 
Scheldt, while shells were bursting over us and the | good fortune awaited me. I eyed the gas bubbles 
heavy shot whistling through our rigging—the debar- | that rose around me, not indeed * in millions,” nor 
cation of the British troops—the bombarding and | even in dozens, but so sparingly that I could have 
battering of Flushing—the conflagration of the town | easily numbered them, eager though they had been 
—the sorties of the garrison, repulsed, scattered, and | to “ quiver through the lucid water” in their ascent 
driven back by British bayonets, as quickly and | to greet my friend and confrére a few years previously. 
certainly as the ocean’s surge is shivered into foam | With every wish to be pleased, and with the most 


by the perpendicular rocks—the devastation of the | minute attention to my own sensations, | must con- 

ramparts by the showers of shot and shells for ever | fess that I experienced no effects from the waters of 

thundering against them—the awful preparation for | Wildbad other than I did from baths of similar 

storm—the capitulation of the garrison—all these and | temperature and composition, as those of Schlagen- 

many other scenes rose on the intellectual mirror, and | bad, Baden, and Pfeffers. They have the same ad- 
Jury, 1841.—Museum. 46 6 


Serect Reviews. 
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vantage as the Pfeffers in maintaining the same tem- | 
perature, however long we may remain in them, the 
stream running in and out of the baths. Whether 
this may not sometimes tempt the bad-meisters to 
save the trouble and time of eves the baths after 
each bather, I do not profess to know. With respect 
to the bed of warm sand at the bottom, I think it is 
more pleasant to the feelings than to the imagination. 
It is impossible that it ean be changed ; and the idea 
of lying down in a bed which a leper may have just | 
left, is not the most pleasant in the world. For my- 
self, I should prefer the clean marble, or even the 
wood, to this substratum of sand. It is but justice, 
to state, that there is a rule for all persons to go 
through the quarantine of a plain bath before com- | 
mencing the medicinal. Such a rule, however, was | 
not imposed upon me; nor, I believe, on the gene- 
rality of casual bathers. I stayed in the bath half 
an hour, and felt exceedingly refreshed by it. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in giving it as my opinion, 
that the waters of Wildbad are inferior to none, in 
their medicinal agency, as baths of a non-stimulant 
and simple kind. Their improper use is not nearly so | 
hazardous as those of Wisbaden, Kissengen, or Carls- | 
bad, whose saline ingredients act powerfully on the 
sentient extremities of the nerves of the skin, and too 
often excite dangerous commotions in the animal 
economy. 

Among the novel practice of the Germans, is the 
use of mud-baths; a practice which Dr. Johnson 
seems to prefer to plain water bathing. The reader 
must not suppose that any earth is used for these 
compositions: on the contrary, they are prepared 
from bog, as peculiar in its way as the water of the 
Spa. “The peat of Franzensbad contains,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “the following materials, viz. the fibres of 
plants not decomposed, and whose organization is 
recognisable ; matters soluble in water, such as ve- 
getable substances rich in carbon, and of a yellow 
colour; sulphate of lime, sulphate of magnesia, sul- 
phate of iron, alum, bituminous extractive matter, 
oxide of iron, fine sand. Thus we see that the mere 
boggy material of the mud-bath contains many sub- 
stances that may and do exercise a considerable phy- 
siological action on the body, and medicinal agency 
on the constitution.” 


This is Dr. Johnson’s account of the preparation of 
the mud-baths and their effects on himself and others. 


“The peat-bog is carried to the neighbourhood of 
the baths, and there allowed to dry to some extent. 
It is then sifted and separated from the woody fibres 
and coarser materials, when it is mixed with the 
mineral water of the Louisenquelle into the consis- 
tence of a very soft poultice. In this state it is 
heated by steam to a temperature varying from 80 
degrees to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, when it is 
ready for the bather, being worked up by wooden 
instruments and the hands into a complete black 
amalgam. I took the mud-bath here, at Marienbad 
and Carlsbad, and do not regret the experiments. I 
confess that at first I felt some repugnance, not fear, 
in plunging into the black peat poultice; but when 
up to the chin, (temperature 97 degrees,) I felt more 
comfortable than I had ever done, even in the baths 
of Schlangenbad, Wildbad, or Pfeffers. The mate- 
rial is so dense, that you are some time in sinking to 
the bottom of the bath; and I could not help fancy- 
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+ longer than the latter. 


| statements. 








ing myself in Mahomet’s tomb, suspended between 
heaven and earth, but sessing consciousness 
which I fear the prophet did not enjoy. There was 
one drawback on the mud-bath or peat-poultice: we 
cannot roll about like a porpoise or whale, as in the 


| water-bath, without considerable effort, so dense is 


the medium in which we lie; but I found I could 
use friction to all parts of the body with great ease, 
in consequence of the unctuous and lubricating 
quality of the bath. After twenty minutes’ immer- 
sion, I felt an excitement of the surface, quite dif- 
ferent from that of the common mineral warm baths 
—even of those of Wisbaden, Kissengen, or Schwal- 
bach—attended, as I fancied, by elevation of spirits 
* o _ 


“Both on this and on subsequent occasions at 
Marienbad, Carlsbad, and Teplitz, I experienced 
degree of exhilaration, strength, and elasticity, from 
the mud-bath, which I had never done from any 
other. The iron in these baths, instead of corrugat- 
ing the skin, as I expected, imparts to it a glossy or 
satiny feel and softness quite peculiar, and much 
more in degree than the waters of Schlangenbad. 

** The bog-earth is well picked, and in some places 
sifted, so as to remove all the fibrous and woody 
parts, leaving the fat unctuous substance to be mixed 
with the mineral water of the place. In general 
these baths produce a pricking sensation, and some- 
times an eruption on the skin; an effect which I did 
not experience. They are therefore much used in 
old and obstinate cutaneous complaints, as well as 
in glandular swellings, sequences of gout, rheuma- 
tism, &c. They are very exciting to the nervous 
system, and should not be used where there are any 
local inflammations, or much general excitability of 
the constitution. They do not lose their heat so 
rapidly as the water-baths, and consequently they 
maintain the volatile and penetrating principles 
They are much employed in 
paralysis, chronic ulcers, and cutaneous affections. 

“Here and at other Spas where mud-baths ar 
employed, I met with several veteran warriors, whose 
aching wounds reminded them too often of battle- 
fields and bloody campaigns. They almost all agreed 
in attributing more efficacy to these than to the com- 
mon baths; and I think, from what I have seen, 
heard, and felt, that there is much truth in these 
The Sclammbads have one advantage 
over the others, which is more prized on the Conti- 
nent than in England—the facilities which they 
afford the bathers, both male and female, of receiv 
ing morning visits from their friends while in the 
mud, and that without any violation of delicacy, 
propriety, or decorum; for their persons are mor 
completely veiled than in any dress, even of th 
most dense and sable furs of Russia. An English 
lady of rank at Teplitz was visited by her physician 
and friends while immersed to the chin in peat-bog. 
They read to her, and conversed with her till the 
signal was given for exchanging the black varnish 
for the limpid and purifying wave, when they 
retired.” 


Gas-baths is another novelty. The ground which 
furnishes the earth for the mud-bath exhales a gas 
(the celebrated Grotto del Cane, near Naples, is an _ 
example familiar to every one): “to have a reser- 
voir of this gas, it is only necessary to build a house 
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and prevent the carbonic acid from being dispersed {their nerves and structures. 6. These baths are 
in the air: itis then collected, and baths and couches | chiefly employed in cases of paralysis attended with 
are constructed for its ready application.” stiffness, feebleness, or spasmodic movements. 7. 
| In chronic, inveterate affections of a gouty or rheu- 
“The gas is conveyed into a bath through a cdck | matic nature, chronic sores, glandular swellings, and 
at the bottom, and the patient, being either dressed | various cutaneous complaints, the gas-baths are a 
or undressed, sits down on a little stool, while a! plied, and, as is affirmed, with success. 8. In 
wooden lid or cover, with a hole that fits tolerably | uterine affections, irregularities, &c., attended with 
close to the neck, is placed over the body, the head | torpor, debility, and irritability. 
being in the open air. They have small tubes| “Upon the whole, I am disposed to think that the 
through which they can apply the gas to the eyes, | gas-baths are active agents, and that they may be 
ears, or any part of the body, in a stream, the velo- | made useful ones when carefully applied.” 
city of which can be augmented or diminished at | 
pleasure. They can also diminish the intensity of | 
the gas by applying a piece of muslin or taffeta , : . 
over the pipe, or over the eyes or ears that are sub- Rhine, or the railroads of Belgiam. But remoter 
: | places are now brought near, by the Elbe, and a 
jected to the stream. I did not try the gas-baths | 1... railroad in the North of G . oxen 
here; but at Marienbad [ used them generally and | ti f . oy ne oe ree 
~ : . . | ties who are tired of the Rhine, and its adjacent 
locally, accompanied by my kind friend Dr. Herzig | ee 
: ae 2 | Brunnens, may vary their route by the Elbe, and 
of that place. Standing in the bath, the cock was | 1o0h the stank teen t li : 
turned without my being aware of it; and ina few | nenen the meso distant Spas ine very Hitie Ge. 
second I felt a sense of heat ascending quickly| ‘I may as well state here, for the information of 
along my legs towards the body. Without thinking | travellers, and especially of invalids, the ready 
of the gas, I stooped and put my head down towards | means of communication that now exist, independent 
the aperture of the tube, by which I inhaled as much | of the railroad abovementioned. 


To the Spas of Belgium and Southern Germany 
access is easy enough by the steamboats of the 


of the carbonic acid as caused a sudden faintness.| From Teplitz to Tetchen - - - 4 hours, 
Dr. Herzig and the bath-man quickly extricated me| From Tetchen (through the heart of 

from my perilous situation; and I went on with the Saxon Switzerland, by steamer) to 

bath, while my head was in the open air. I found Dresden . - - - -12 « 

that the following representation of the sensible and| From Dresden to Magdeburg (passing 
physiological effects of the bath, as given by Baron through Leipzig—railroad) - - “ 
Aimé, is sufficiently correct; 1. The gas excites| Magdeburg to Hamburg (steam) - 14 * 

and even irritates the skin, producing a pricking,| Hamburg to London - = «4 

and soon afterwards a strong itching on the surface, _ 
accompanied by heat, and ultimately perspiration. Total - - - - 86 hours. 
2. The gas stimulates the nerves of all parts to} ‘The whole run may be done in six days; the 
which it is applied. I had a stream directed on my | traveller sleeping every night in his bed, and under- 





eyes which caused a most profuse flow of tears, with | going no fatigue whatever in the day. The opposite 
strong sense of heat. When it was applied to my | course will require an additional day, on account of 
ears, a sense of heat, and a considerable noise were | the stream of the Elbe; but may be performed with 
the effects produced. 3. It is asserted by physicians | great ease by all to whom economy of time, money, 
of the Continent that this gas is extremely useful | and bodily exertion is of any moment. It is only an 
when applied to old, ill-conditioned, and irritable | easy day's journey from Teplitz to Carlsbad, and 
ulcers, as soothing and promotive of healthy dis- | twenty-four miles from thence to Marienbad. The 
charge, and ultimately of cicatrisation. 4. Although | route through Saxon Switzerland alone will well repay 
the breathing of this gas is as mortal as that of the the journey, which is almost all by water, and the 
Grotto del Cane, yet if diluted with plenty of atmos- | far greater part by river-steaming, where there is no 
pheric air, it is thought that it might prove servicea- | chance of sea-sickness. In fine, the line of the Elbe 
ble in some states or stages of phthisis, asthma, &c. | offers, as it were, an invalid carriage, by which the 
5. The action of this gas on the eyes and ears I have most frail valetudinarian, or the most crippled vic- 
already mentioned. ‘ts remedial agency is much tim of gout or rheumatism, may repair to the great 
extolled in certain disorders or diseases of those or- | fountains of health in Bohemia, with almost as much 
gans, attended with atony or morbid irritability of | ease as if reposing in an arm-chair.” 








HONG-KONG. 


From the Britannia. 
HONG-KONG. 


As this island, from its cession to England by the 
proposed treaty with China, has become an object of 
general interest, we have collected from different 
sources the fullest information respecting it. 

Hong-kong was one of the first places of resort, 
among the islands adjacent to Macao and Lantao, 
which the adventurous Portuguese under De Gama 
and Pinto frequented, though rather as a place of 
convenience than commerce. 

The Ladrones, or cluster of islands, of which 
Hong-kong forms one, obtained their names from the 

irates who infested them, Jadrones signifying in the 
panish tongue thieves or robbers. ‘Their original 
name was the “Islas de las Velas.” In the “ His- 
tory of the pirates who infested the China Sea from 
1807 to 1810,” written by Ying Hing Soo, and 
translated by Mr. Neumann, mention appears to be 
made of this island as the chief retreat of these incor- 
rigible ruffians. “Peace and quietness,” says the 
Chinese narrator, “* were not known by the inhabit- 
ants of the sea-coast for a period of ten years. On 
the side of Wei-chow and Neaou-chow, farther on 
to the sea, the passage was totally cut off; scarcely 
any man came hither. In this direction is a small 
island, surrounded on all sides by high mountains, 
where in stormy weather one hundred vessels may 
find safe anchorage; here the pirates retired when 
they could not commit any robberies. This land 
contains good paddy fields, and fruits. This island 
was the lurking place of the robbers, where they 
—_— and prepared all the stores for their shipping.” 
ong-kong may, as regards its scenic appearance, 

be well compared to the Hebrides, and is quite as 
barren. “Its margin,” says Sir George Staunton, 


“next the sea is of a black or dark brown colour, | 


owing to the action of the salt water. The spray 
and dashing of the waves has corroded the surface in 
many parts; the rock generally consists of a mixture 


Here we found a noble cascade ; and the night being 

rfectly calm, with a sea as smooth as a mill-pond, 

in consequence of the anchorage being land-locked on 

| every side by lofty islands, we filled our water-casks 
jeasily, and towed them on board in rafts of ten or 
| twenty at a time—an expeditious method, but prac- 
| ticable only when the distance happens to be small, 
and the sea unruffied. It was almost dark when we 

|anchored; but the moon, which was nearly at the 
‘full, rose shorfly afterwards above the hills. The 
islands in this quarter lay so close to one another, 

that even in the Toytime it was difficult to discover 

any outlet; but at night the mountains appeared to 

| form a continuous barrier. The nature of the ground 
also being black, and unbroken, it seemed as if the 

ships had been transported by some magical process 

to the centre of a solitary lake, lying in the bosom 

of a Highland glen. Soon after we had taken up 

our station near the waterfall, but before this curious 

basin was lighted by the moon, and when the most 

perfect silence prevailed over the whole scene, a fleet 

of several hundreds of Chinese fishing-boats suddenly 

advanced, in large groups of from forty to — each, 

from behind the islands. They were rowed about 

with great celerity from place to place, and in each 

boat two or three men stood in the bow, with flaming 

torches in their hands, which they waved backwards 


| and forwards, while others of the crew were employed 


in beating, in the most furious manner, several large 
gongs suspended to the masts. To give full force 
and finish to this extraordinary serenade, a chorus 
of yells and shouts were set up by all the boatmen, 
at the full stretch of their voices—an uproar which 
awakened the echoes of all the surrounding hills, and 
rendered the whole scene so truly diabolical, that the 
sailors, astonished and delighted at this sudden ir 
ruption, insisted upon it that a legion of Chinese 
devils must surely have been let loose to frighten 
away the ambassador. But this tumultuous and 
amusing uproar was evidently intended to drive the 
fish from the centre of the harbour into nets placed 
across the narrow channels, between the surrounding 
islands.” 


of clay, calx of iron in a small proportion, and a great | 


deal of silicious earth and mica. 


mud and clay. Hong-kong, with the cluster of 
islands near it, at the southern extremity of China, 
are so near each other, and to the main land, and are 
also so broken, as well as irrecular in their form and 
position, as to appear like fragments disjointed from 


the continent by sudden convulsions of nature, and | 


these fragments have now a very barren and unpro- 
mising aspect. In particular spots, indeed, there are 
some scattered patches of pleasing verdure, but in 
general little better than naked rocks appear, scarce 
relieved by a tree or shrub, and serving chiefly as a 
retreat for pirates, and the temporary abode of fisher- 
men. Hong-kong is much steeper than the islands 
that lie more westwardly.”—(Sir G. Staunton, p. 
389.) 

We find evidence of this island possessing a good 
harbour and good water, in Captain Hall’s “ Voyage 
to Loo Choo :"—* It was indispensably necessary, 
however, before steering to the northward into seas so 


little known, to complete our stock of water; and | 


we made sail accordingly for the island of Hong- 
Kong, one of the great cluster called the Ladrones. 


: The sea around is | 
of a dirty yellowish muddy colour, with a bottom of | 


DR. CLARKE ABEL’S DESCRIPTION OF HONG-KONG. 


Dr. Clarke Abel (Narrative of Journey to China, 
pp. 59—61) gives, perhaps, the pleasantest account 


of this island that is to be found. Sailing with the 
Amherst Embassy in 1816, the squadron on the 
evening of the 12th of June weighed, and stood for 
Hone-kong, which is one of the Ladrone Islands, 
distant from the great Lemma 16 miles in a N. E. 
direction. 


“ Looking,” says Abel, “from the deck of the 
Aleeste, early on the following morning, I found that 
we were in a sound formed by some small islands, 
by which it was landlocked in every direction, and 
of which Hong-kong is the principal. As seen from 
the ship, this island was chiefly remarkable for its 
high conical mountains, rising in the centre, and for 
a beautiful caseade, which rolled over a fine blue 
rock into the sea. I took advantage of the first 
watering-boat to visit the shore, and made one of 
these mountains and the waterfall the principal ob- 
jects of my visit. ; 

“This mountain, the highest on the island, is, 
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according to Captain Ross, who has measured it,! it in my hand was soon convinced of my error, for 
about 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and is| wrapping its long tendrils round one of my fingers, it 
composed of trap, approaching to basalt in the com- | stung like a nettle, but with much more severe « fleet. 
pactness of its structure. In ascending it,I followed | Aching pains in my arm-pits ensued, together with 
the course of a delightful stream, which rises nearits | restriction of the chest. ‘The manner in which this 
summit, and found by its side a number of interest-| singular animal! produces these effects is, I believe, 


ing plants; amongst them the Beckia Chinensis, | 


Myrtus tomentosus, in abundance, and in full flower ; 
Melastoma quinquenervia, two other species of the 
same genus, several orchideous plants, of which I 
could only determine the Limodorum striatum ; the 
Rubus moluccus of Rumphius, moluccanus of Wilde- 
now; a variety of ferns, but not a single moss of 
any description. The general surface of the moun- 


tain, and, indeed, every part of the island of Hong- | 


unexplained ; but it is not improbable that they are 
occasioned by a peculiar poison, secreted by it, and 
contained in a glutinous matter which covers its ten- 
| drils; as this, when applied to the skin, apart from 
the animal, excites a smarting pain. 

“ The typhoons, which sweep over the island at 
this season, are sometimes tremendous. One of these 
novel though brilliant appearances occurred while 
we were in these parts, such as led us to fear would 








kong that I was able to visit, is remarkably barren, | be followed by formidable weather, but the great gale 
although in the distance it appears fertile, from aj that arose, creative of a slight fall in the barometer, 
fern, which I believe to be the Polypodium trichoto-| was, fortunately, groundless. Flights of /ibellula 
mum of Kempfer (leones Kempferi, Banks), which were frequent when the wind shifted north. 

supplies the place of other plants. Iwas unable to| ‘The height of the barometer varied very little 
reach the summit of the mountain in consequence of | during our stay at Hong-kong, but the thermometer 
the excessive heat, which, at eight o’clock in the | and hygrometer underwent frequent changes. The 
morning, raised the thermometor in the shade to 83 | mean of our observation, whilst we remained there, 
degrees, whilst the sun’s rays, to which I necessarily | from the 10th to the 13th, gave, for the barometer, 
exposed myself, darted through an unclouded atmos- 29 deg. 64 min. ; thermometer, 81 deg. 5 min. ; hy- 


phere with an almost intolerable effect, and raised | 
the quicksilver to 120 degrees. I ascended about | 
1000 feet, and returned by a path which passed over | 
a small hill, or rather mound, differing in structure | 
from all the rocks in its neighbourhood, being com-| 
posed of a very friable stone, of reddish white colour, | 
much resembling disintegrated felspar. 

“On reaching the shore, I examined the rocks by 
the waterfall, where they are exposed in large Sur-| 
faces, and found them composed of basaltic trap, ex- | 
hibiting in some places a distinct stratification, in 
others a confused columnar arrangement. Itis also 
divided into distinct, well defined, rhomboidal masses, 
separated from each other by very obvious seams, in | 
which I frequently found cubic crystals of iron py- 
rites. Having laden myself with all the specimens 
of plants and rocks, which I had the means of carry- 
ing, I returned on board the /ceste. 

**I] may now be expected to give some description 
of the scenery and inhabitants of Hong-kong, but of 
either I have little to say. Its scenery is composed 
of barren rocks, deep ravines, and mountain torrents, 
but presents few characters of a very picturesque 
description. Of its inhabitants, none were seen but 
some poor and weather-beaten fishermen spreading 
their nets, and drying the produce of their toils on 
the rocks which supported their miserable mud huts. 
Its cultivation corresponded with the apparent state 
and number of its population. Patches of rice, small 
plantations of yams, and a little buckwheat, were all | 
their visible means of vegetable support. 

“ Hong-kong Sound is represented by my naval 
iriends as affording admirable shelter for ships of any 
burden ; but its description in this point of view does 
not fall within my province. 

“ Obliged, by lack of time, to return to the Alceste, 
and thus disabled from further exploring the produc- 
tions of the land, I was rather unpleasantly convinced 
of the repated property of one which frequents the 
seas round this island. Whilst employed in collect- 
ing some sea-weed floating about the ship, I observed 
a species of physalia, so small and transparent, that | 


grometer, O deg. Prevailing wind S.W. 
ANOTHER ACCOUNT, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
‘““CHINESE AS THEY ARE.” 


The following complete description of the island, 
by an intelligent traveller, has appeared within the 
last few days in the Globe— 


* The island of Hong-kong is about ten miles in 
length, and nearly that distance in its greatest 
breadth. It is of an irregular shape, and withdraws 
into two or three half sheltered harbours onthe south 
ern side. But that which is, by way of emphasis, 
the Harbour of Kong, is formed by this island as it 
stretches in length from east to west, and the main 
land of China. This is a magnificent harbour in ex- 
tent and diversity of outline, securely sheltered by 
lofty hills, and well deserves that distinction which 
has been given to it. The ships usually anchor in 


| about ten fathoms water, but there is a deep bight 


in the mainland, receding about two miles and a half 
towards the north, which is about a mile and a half, 
or somewhat more, in breadth, where the depth of 
water varies from three to five fathoms. As this 
inner harbour, as we may call it for the sake of clear- 
ness and perspicuity, is completely land-locked, it 
resembles a beautiful lake, surrounded by many a 
ridgy height, and some towering peaks of steep and 
rugged ascent. At the top of this inner harbour 
stands the village of Coroloon, which recently gained 
some celebrity by a skirmish between Captain Elliot 
and the Chinese cruisers, but which has been tong 
known to naval men by the great civility and kind- 
ness of its inhabitants towards the foreigner. From 
the harbour of Hong-kong there is a passage to the 
eastward about half a mile in breadth, where in some 
places there is 25 fathoms water; but as this course 
is rather intricate, and requires a variety of winds to 
make it an easy one, ships proceeding to the north 
prefer a sweep round the island of Hong-kong, and 
dropping down the Lama channel to steer southward 


Lat first mistook it for an air-bubble; but oncatching | amd eastward till they emerge into the China sea. 
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The harbour of Hong-kong {s famed among foreign 
residents in China for its extreme healthiness; and 
many a sojourner at Macao, after trying what medi- | 
cine and exercise could do for him there, has at 

length repaired to Hong-kong, and found what he 

had so long sought in vain. The writer of these | 
remarks, while at the place last-mentioned, in the} 
spring of 1838, made full proof of physic, diet, rest, 
and light excursions, but discovered that he was 

growing weaker instead of improving, under this| 
treatment. Just at the time when hope began to give | 
place to despair, an American captain invited him to 

take a trip to Hong-kong; the invitation was accept- 

ed, and after the lapse of a fortnight he was so invi- | 
gorated by the breezes of that delectable place, that | 
he went to Canton and worked through a summerof | 
unusual sultriness. Thos much may be said in 

reference to the healthiness of this piece of newly- 

acquired territory. 

“The island of Hong-kong may be described as a 

huge pile of ragged hills, which here and there start | 
up into precipitous peaks. It is barren and intract-| 
able in its aspect, especially when compared with 
those rich scenes which meet the eye in the straits 
of Sunda. But this barrenness is relative, for the 
slopes are covered with a hardy kind of grass, except 
in spots where the soil has been sifted by an ava- 
lanche, or the rock broken into an escarpment by vol- 
eanic action. The naked and unproductive character 
of the hills in the southern parts of China the writer 
had been led to ascribe to the meager and hungry na- 
ture of the soil, as the rock from which it is produced 
is a hard sort of granite, yielding but little clay as a 
material for the sub-soil; when, however, he visited 
Hong-kong, and found it mainly composed of trap, in 
which clay is abundant, he began to feel it necessary 
to modify ‘the opinion which he had formerly enter- 
tained. ‘The barren aspect assumed by the projecting 
points and angles of Hong-kong, or rather the want 
of trees to clothe and decorate them, must be ascribed 
to the northeast wind, which blows with sucha keen 
and biting edge, that few trees, save the Pinus Li- 
nensis, which resembles our Scotch fir, can endure 
it. This pine, though very abundant upon many 
parts of Heang Shaw, the island of which the penin- 
sula of Macao forms a part, is not plentiful in all 
parts of Hong-kong, and seems to shun the shelving 
sides of that island. If, however, those parts which 
first offer themselves to the ken of the seafaring man 
from afar are uninviting, because the wind is adverse 
to vegetation, we ought to look for something better 
in quarters defended from its influence; and in this 
expectation we shall not be disappointed, for the val- 
leys exhibit a beautiful contrast to the hills. If we 
land, for example, at the cascade on the southern 
side of the island, after climbing up about sixty feet 
over ledges of trap, covered with a curious white 
crust, and split into a diversity of configurations, we 
find ourselves in a luxuriant and romantic vale, 
sometimes walled in with steep sides, at others, ex- 
panding into little plains for the cultivation of rice 
and vegetables. In one of these vales, about two 
miles from the waterfall, we meet with a small vil- 
lage, where the inhabitants are poor in their appear- 
ance, which is no great marvel, since it is commerce, 
and not agriculture, unless aided by commerce, which | 
makes a peopie rich. 


HONG-KONG. 


«‘ The author of these remarks hurried by this vil- 
lage with the best speed he was master of, that he 
might have time to trace the stream of water to its 
sources, and geta view of the other side of the island 
from the summit of the ridge. This stream separated 
into two branches, each of which ran towards a high 
peak. His haste did not allow him to form a proper 
estimate of the number of inhabitants who called this 
village their home, as he was afterwards surprised 
to see a large group of females descending from the 
hills, whither they had been either to cut grass or to 
till some favoured spot, amid the varieties of hill and 
dale. Few Europeans would prefer a residence in 
this valley, but it would form a most delightful place 
for an excursion. Ifa boat started from Hong-kong 
harbour early in the morning, it would. reach this 
valley in time to allow the passengers six, or even 
eight, hours for a pic-nic upon the shore, and then 
return by the time the sun had descended below the 
verge of the western horizon. 

“In a withdrawing nook, in what we may call, in 
the landsman’s phrase, the further corner of the har- 
bour of Hong-kong, there is a small delta and a very 
charming valley, in which the former terminates. 
On this delta fairly ‘embosomed in tufted trees,’ 
stands a small village, inhabited by persons who are 
not wealthy, but not so poor but that some had deli- 
eacies which had been brought from Macao, and to 
which they bade the writer a most hearty welcome. 
Several of them could read, and a man, to whom a copy 
of the New Testament was given, seemed to be a per- 
son of intelligence, though his daily cares were parted 
between his fishery and his farm. This shelter is 
nearly an equilateral triangle, each side about one- 
fourth of a mile in length. It terminates in a very 
pleasant dell, where shrubs and plants — in great 
profusion; after passing about a mile a ong this dell 
we find ourselves in a broad valley flanked by hills, 
adown whose sombre and glistening sides the water 
falls in refreshing streams. Here we meet with 
dwelling-houses and out-buildings for the stowage 
of grain. It is entirely rural in all its aspects, and 
exhibits the counterparts of grange and farm jn mi- 
niature. ‘The writer found the villagers kind and 
inquisitive, though at first they were very much sur- 
prised at the unusual, if not the first, appearance of 
an European in that valley. The delta and the valley 
beyond it would prove very desirable country resi- 
dences for the sojourners at Hong-kong harbour. It 
may be remarked, once for all, that a considerable 
portion of the island is of the trap formation, which 
abounds with escarpments wherever it is met with; 
hence the common occurrence of waterfalls. Granite 
oceurs with it in Hong-kong, and there is an enor- 
mous block in the delta, which rests upon several 
other Jesser blocks, as if art, not nature, had been 
concerned in giving it a station. The highest part 
of the island has two or three lofty peaks, which is 
another feature very closely connected with the 
transformation. 

** Between the anchorage and the delta there is a 
wide and tolerable even slope, which is laid out in 


cultivated fields and gardens. On this slope foreign- 


ers might find building plots after having pensioned 
off the present tenants of the soil, who would be 
glad to exchange their scanty mode of living for one 


| of greater amplitude,” 
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COLONIAL 


COLONIAL BISHOPS 


The Archbishop of Canrersury has called a meet- | 
ing of the friends of the Established Church, for the 
purpose of adopting means for the endowment of 
bishopries in the Colonies. No measure can possi-| 
bly be of higher importance. We may well take a 
lesson on this head from those who are * wise in 
their generation.”—The Romish Church plants a 
bishop wherever it can find a - to plant him in; 
and, comparatively few as are the Roman Catholics 
in our later colonies—perhaps not in the proportion 
of one to twenty—they have already no less than 
twenty-three bishops, we having but ten! 

The especial importance of placing a bishop in each 
of these great —— some of them as large as 
European kingdoms, is, in the first instance, that a 
portion of the ritual of our religion, and a still larger 
portion of its practical agency, absolutely requires his 
presence. ‘Thus, without him, there can be no con- 
firmation, no ordination of clergy, and no consecra- 
tion of churches. His authority is also essential to 
secure subordination, with all its results in uniformity 
of doctrine, propriety of conduct, and the avoidance 
of eccentricity in habits, and behaviour both in and 
out of the place of divine service. His authority is 
also valuable, to clear up the occasional difficulties 
of practice, and doubts arising from the contingencies 
so frequently occurring in new settlements. 

Independently of those religious uses, which con- 
fessedly assume the first rank, the influence of a 
bishop is essential as a link, and a most honourable 
and powerful one, between the colony and the mother 
country. The Church of England is a vital part of 
the constitution. That spirit of bitterness which 
loves revolt for its own sake will always find its 
Strongest counteraction in the genuine, honest, and 
well-instructed Churchman; and the true and safe 
instruction will be best given, if not solely given, 
from pulpits guided by the learning, the authority, and 
the character of a Bishop of the Church of England. 

We regard the forgetfulness of this conscientious 
and unfailing means of securing allegiance in our 
remote possessions, to be one of the most hazardous 
sources of the spirit of discontent, which now dis- 
plays itself from time to time with such menacing | 
violence. But this forgetfulness has been the fault 
of every Cabinet of England since the first days of 
our colonisation. ‘Their primary duty ought to have 
been, to plant the Episcopal Church among the Eng- 
lish settlers, if only for the inferior and political ob- 
ject of connecting them by an indissoluble tie with 
England. But though English clergymen were sent, 
or rather suffered to find their way out, and though 
parishes in some districts were appointed to them, 
they were left wholly without the obvious advanta- | 
ges of Episcopal superintendence. The whole of the | 
United States, we believe, were thus in the diocese | 
of London, with probably the whole of the West In-| 
dies; a district at least sufficiently extensive for the 
care of a dignitary who already had the charge of the 
largest metropolis in the world. So late as near the 


close of the French war, we had not a single bishop 
beyond the British islands—though we were masters 
of India for a hundred years; of the West Indies for 
two hundred; though the Cape of Good Hope, the 
gate of South Africa, was in our hands; and though | 
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Australia was yearly receiving a new and powerful 
influx of our population. 

We understand that the communications from the 
clergy and bishops already sent out are expressed in 
general in the strongest terms of entreaty that more 
bishops should be appointed. The Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, a sincere and sensible prelate, advises that his 
diocese (probably as large as Germany) should be 
divided into three. Ceylon, a noble island, requires 
a bishop, from its population and the importance of 
its position. The present diocese of Australia ex- 
reel in one direction twelve hundred miles, (nearly 
as far as Moscow from London!), and though the 
population are still scattered, fifty years more will 
fill the intermediate space with toma Another 
portion of this diocese is Van Dieman’s Land, half 
the size of England ; and another is New Zealand, an 
immense region, which a few more years will see a 
new hive of the human race. 

In the Mediterranean, which is the true key to the 
whole of Southern Europe, Africa, and the countries 
of the Levant, no English Bishop is to be found; 
though we have Malta as a central station, and the 
recent events in the East have greatly revived the 
English name. 

But we have now arrived at the period when those 
negligences may be rectified, if not retrieved. The 
question, at present, is chiefly of the means. We must 
not look for those to any thing but individual bounty. 
The insults and absurdities which schismatics are in 
the habit of heaping on the Church, and in high places, 
too, prohibit all rational expectation of obtaining 
the endowments which are absolutely necessary for 
the support of Bishops in the duties and even the 
decencies of their office. A pauper Bishop would be 
an offence, as well as an inutility. He must have 
the means of receiving his clergy, of giving alms, of 
sustaining the rank of his station, and of appearing 
in the eye of strangers an object of public considera- 
tion, as well as of personal respect. We put per- 
sonal objects wholly out of the question. Doubtless 
those appointments would be desirable to many of 
the younger members of the Establishment, but we 
believe that they would be but little regarded by the 
elder, and not much sought for by any man who was 
already settled at home, and who knew the difference 
between the anxieties of a settlement among stran- 
gers and the quiet security of England. But, in a 
national point of view, we look upon the whole de- 
sign as of the highest character of wisdom, public 
advantage, and religious necessity. It is the largest, 
and therefore the noblest, step that the Church of 
England has ever made to the fulfilment of her first 
duty. With us it almost assumes the grandeur and 
the power of a republication of the Gospel to the 
darkened regions of the world.—Britannia, 


A splendid river has been discovered between the 
Clarence river and Moreton Bay ; it has thirty feet 
of water on the bar, and has been visited by a Mr. 
Scott, who states that he traced it up for more than 
thirty miles, and believes there is more cedar upon it 
than all the rivers hitherto discovered, and describes 
the country as most beautiful.—Sydney Herald, Au- 
gust 16, 
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PRINCE EUGENE. 


Ir is a reproach to literature that there is no good 
biography of this distinguished soldier and states- 
man—for Krausler’s work is too exclusively military 
to deserve that appellation. ‘The present generation 
can no longer be expected to take any interest in the 
minute details of military actions performed more 
than a century ago: the subordinate officers, second 
class heroes, so to term them, who figured in these 
wars, have long passed away from general recollec- 
tion. ‘The reader will not stop to form an acquaint- 
ance with unknown generals or colonels, merely to 
know how some particular corps or regiment marched 
or fought in a third-rate action, the very name of 
which has long been forgotten. The public will 
now only consent to have the leading events of his- 
tory, and the most influential actors who figured in 
them, brought forward; and even these must be de- 
picted in what we may call a Rembrandt style,— 
that is, great characters and events must be placed 
in the fore-ground, in full and brilliant light, and 
every thing not essentially necessary to the just 
understanding of the subject cast completely into the 
shade. Minute details of military events, unless 
where they are preserved to illustrate some particu- 
lar principle, can be written for contemporaries only. 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War—the 
most memorable war in which Christian nations 
Were ever engaged—is contained in two small vo- 
lumes, and, though certainly not free from errors, 
will be read as long as the German language is 
known and spoken; whereas, the voluminous histo- 
ries of the wars of our own time, will descend to ob- 
livion before even the sons, friends, and relatives of 
those who shared in them, shall be gathered to the 
dust along with the forgotten brave themselves. 


Eugenio von Savoye, as he signed himself in three | 


different languages, was an Italian by family, a 
Frenchman by birth, and a German by adoption. 
He was fifth, and youngest son of Moritz, Prince of 
Savoye-Carignon and Olimpia Mancini, the niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin; and was born at Paris in 1663. 
Being the youngest son of a man of high rank, and 
and being, besides, of feeble constitution, he was in- 
tended for the church. Having no turn, however, 
for the study of theology, he endeavoured to obtain 
service in the French army; but as Louis XIV. re- 
fused him a regiment, he accompanied the Princes 
of Conti, where they went to serve as volunteers 
against the Turks in Hungary. Here he was soon 
distinguished for personal courage; and, having 
offered his services to the emperor, Leopold gave 
him a regiment of cavalry; and as his eminent quali- 
ties soon became known, promoted him rapidly from 
step to step. In 1693 he was already field-marshal ; 
when Louis XIV. endeavoured to gain him back to 
France, by offering him the baton of maréchal, the 
a of Champaign, and a pension of 2000 
ouis d’or a-year. All these offers were refused; 
and in 1696 Eugene led 50,000 Austrians into Hun- 
gary, and gained the great and decisive battle of 
Zenta, fought against the Turks, commanded by 
Mustapha II. While the fame of this brilliant action 
filled Europe with admiration, the victor’s enemies 


at court used all their malicious efforts to detract | 


from his merit. He had, shortly before the battle, 
received positive orders to undertake no offensive 
movement against the enemy; but did not at the 
moment think it right to obey such untimely com- 
mands. He was placed in arrest, his sword was 
taken from him, and he was about to be brought be- 
fore a court-martial, when the emperor himself inter- 
fered, put a stop to the proceedings, and replaced 
him at the head of the army. Eugene only resumed 
his command on condition that he should for the 
future have full and uncontrolled authority. 

At the very opening of the Spanish Succession 
War, a task of great difficulty devolved upon him. 
He had to assemble an army of 40,000 men at Ro- 
veredo, and Hannibal like, to force a passage over 
part of the snow-covered Alps. Masses of ice and 
frozen snow had to be cleared away at every step; 
and on many points of Mount Baldo, rocks had to 
be blown up with gunpowder, before a practicable 
road could be opened. The victories of Carpi, 
Chiari, and the conquest of the Mantuan, rewarded 
this laborious march. In 1704 we find Prince Ev- 
gene acting on the Danube in concert with our great 
countryman, Marlborough; and the constant good 
understanding which existed between these distin- 
guished commanders, during the whole course of 
this long and difficult war, and when so many éauses 
likely to produce discord must have happened, is 
a circumstance as curious as it is altogether unex- 
ampled. It does not appear that any great personal 
friendship or peculiar harmony of disposition and 
character bound them together; on the contrary, 
Marlborough was laborious, calm, tranquil, and 
courtly in his general manner, and had no complet 
heart-expanding intimacy with any one, unless, per- 
haps, with his duchess. Eugene, on the other hand, 
was of lively temperament; personally active, but 
mentally idle; fond of society, pleasure, conversa- 
tion, and relaxation; and exposed himself to liberties 
from those who surrounded him which no one would 
ever have dreamed of taking with the high-mannered 
Duke of Marlborough. But, however different in 
these respects, they always co-operated most zea 
lously together, whether acting in Flanders in the 
same field, or separated by the half of Europe. As 
we have seen by Schulenberg’s Memoires, they en- 
tertained upon many points very different opinions; 
but on no occasion during this long contest did they 
ever act except with the most perfect unanimity. 

This uninterrupted cordiality between two persons 
so different in character, and placed, above all, in 

ositions so likely to excite mutual jealousy, speaks 
Pigbly in favour of both generals. It shows that an 
honourable devotion to duty was with them para- 
mount to all other considerations, and that they were 
totally free from those mean and contemptible feel- 
ings of envy which so constantly influence |little-' 
minded persons in military as well as in civil pur- 
suits. It also speaks well for the good temper of 
both parties, as we can well suppose that, during ten 
years of joint command, there must have been occa- 
sions when to forget and forgive were indispensable 
virtues. 

There was little of this kind of harmony witnessed 
during the last war. Napoleon’s marshals*could 
never agree; and, during the early part of the con- 
test, the silly rudeness which the English naval« 


officers so often displayed towards the military, when 
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embarked in ships of war, occasioned disunion and | of Oudenarde. During the long, trying, and labo- 
quarrels highly prejudicial to the interest of the na-| rious siege of Lisle, he conducted the operations be- 
tion: On one occasion, the officer commanding the! fore the town, while Marlborough commanded the 
troops of Guadeloupe was actually obliged to expose | covering army which foiled all the attempts of the 
the admiral’s rudeness in general orders. ‘This; French, under the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
completely changed, however, and before the end of | Vendome, to relieve the place. Our brief limits un- 
the contest it was impossible for services to be on | fortunately oblige us to forego the satisfaction of giv- 
better and more friendly terms. The Duke of Wel-| ing the reader even a brief sketch of the highly skilful 
lington and Blucher got on admirably together dur-| and interesting movements that distinguished this 
ing their short campaign; but the imbecile a:rogance | great act of the war. It shows us the reduction of 
so constantly displayed by the Spanish commanders | one of the strongest and best-supplied fortresses in 
rendered it impossible for Englis! officers to act in| Eur pe, undertaken and achieved, sfter four months’ 
concert with them. | trial, in the faee of a powerful hostile army. A ready 
When along with our great countryman, Eugene | frout is every where presented to the foe, whether 
was constantly successful; when at a distance he| advancing in masses or by scattered detachments; 
was not always so fortunate. He failed in his well-| heavy convoys, Ieng trains of cumbrous wagons, 
concerted suprise of Cremona, after having taken | containing indispens .ble stores, are brought forward 
Marshal Villoi prisoner, and been in possession of | under the very guns of brave and watchful enemies. 
the town for the best part of the day. It was the! The battle of Wynn: adale is fought and gained; the 
gallantry of an Irish regiment then in the French | counterplans of the curt of Versailles are foiled, and 
service, and composed in a great measure of the fol-| Brussels is relieved while the siege of the French 
lowers of the unhappy James, that foiled the impe-| fortress is continuc’. Princes and peers, the noblest 
rial commander on this occasion. The sanguinary | in Hurope, hurryiny from afar to witness this great 
combats of Cassano and Luzzara, though generally | display of valour, strategy, and soldiership; and the 
counted among Eugene's victories, were so undeci-| gallant actions and gallant men grouped together in 
sive, that both parties sung T¢ Deum for them. In| this great military tableaux render it one of the most 
the campaign of 1703 he evinced a rare degree of | brilliant to be gathered out of the wars of the eigh- 
honourable disinterestedness, by resigning to the! teenth century. 
Margraff of Baden, for the sake of general harmony,| Prince Eugene had been wounded at the siege of 
the command of the imperial troops destined to act| Lisle; in the sanguinary battle of Malplaquet, which 
with Marlborough on the Danube, and contenting | followed soon afterwards, he was again, and more 
himself with an inferior command, in which no/| severely, wounded. His attendants requested him 
laurels were to be acquired. In 1704, he shared in| to leave the field, if only long enough to be dressed ; 
the glory of Blenheim; but his most brilliant action | but he refused. “If we are all to perish here,” he 
during the war was the relief of Turin. Having ob-| said, “it will be needless; if we are victorious, it 
tained some funds from the city of London, he set | will be time enough when the battle is gained.” The 
out, at the head of only 24,000 men to join the Duke | successive conquests made by the Allies in Flanders, 
of Savoy, who was separated from him by a distance | cannot, of course, be related here: it is sufficient for 
of more than 200 miles; the whole of the interme-| our purpose to say, that Victory remained constant to 
diate rs! being in possession of the enemy. He | them as long as they remained constant themselves ; 
passed the Po in sight of Marshal Vendome, crossed | but as soon as they forsook each other, Fortune also 
the Tanaro under the eyes of the Duke of Orleans, | forsook their cause. 
took Reggio and Carregio; stole a march upon the, On the change of ministry in England and the 
French, and effected his junction with the Pied-| fall of the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene un- 
montese forces. The combined army was still | dertook a voyage to London, in hopes of effecting a 
greatly inferior to the enemy, and exhausted by a reconciliation between the court and their former 
long and fatiguing march; but Turin was reduced general, and of inducing the British government to 
to extremity, and nothing but a victory could save it | continue their efforts in support of the good cause.— 
from falling into the hands of the besiegers, who The prince landed at Greenwich, and the ministers 
were strongly entrenched within their lines. But had the indifferent taste to send one Drummond, a 
neither the works nor the number of the foe arrested broken stock-jobber, and a quack-doctor of the name 
the gallant spirit of Eugene; he attacked them in of Brieden, to welcome the first and foremost man 
their camp on the 7th of September, 1706, and, after of Continental Europe. They had, further, the mean- 
a severe struggle completely routed them. The ness to insinuate, not only through the medium of 
conquest of the whole of Italy was the result of this these worthy agents, but by letter also, that the less 
decisive and splendid victory, which excited the attention lie paid to Marlborough, the more agreeable 
admiration of all Europe. After the battle, Eugene it would be to the queen. The answer they received 
wrote to the citizens of London, saying, “‘ He flat- could not be doubted. ‘It is inconsistent with my 
tered himself he had laid out their money to their character,” said the victor of so many fields, “ to be 
entire satisfaction.” wanting in respect to a friend in his adverse fortune, 
The invasion of Provence followed on the conquest for whom I always expressed so much regard in the 
of Italy; but the enterprise was not attended with time of his prosperity.”” Eugene was received with 
much success. The allies were forced to raise the great distinction by all ranks in England, and the 
siege of Toulon; and the capture of Susa and the nation at large were highly flattered by the visit of 
passes of the Alps were all the advantages derived this victorious soldier: but he did not effect a single 
from the andertaking. object of his mission; and though the queen pre- 
In the Netherlands, Eugene was more fortunate. sented him with a diamond-hilted sword worth 5000 
In company with Marlborough, he gained the battle guineas, it jg said that he really displeased her, by 
Jety, 1841.—Museum. 47 Serect Reviews, 7 
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appearing before her in one of the tie-wigs which 
were then beginning to supplant the full-bottomed 
wig of Louis XIV., and of which she entertained an 
absolute horror. 
narche may have been as much indebted for ultimate 


Who knows but the grande mo- | 


safety to the fashion of his wig as to the beauty of | 


Mrs. Markham’s gloves? It is flattering to mankind 
to perceive by whut mighty events their destinies are 
Sometimes ruicu, 
Notwithstandin s th 
alliance, the « mper nd t 
continued the cintest, a 
Quesnoi, in the face 
tune turned, and he failed to reduce Landrecy. Lord 
Albemarle, a Dutchman, and a Dutch commander, 
having been defeated at Denain by Marshal Villars, 
before Eugene could come up to his support, the lat- 
ter was obliged to raise the siege. 
tongue against ihe unsuccessful general on this occa- 
sion. His gallantries were notorious, and it was 


cession of England from the 
e states of Holland still 


wl in 1712, Eugene took | 
of the French army; but For-| 


Scandal tried its | 


said that his defeat arose from the circumstances of | 


his having placed his dépéts at Marchiennes, in order 
that he might have an excuse for visiting a lady with 
whom he was enamoured. 
probable. He himself ascribed the disaster to the 
avarice of the Dutch deputies, who refused to bring 
the stores farther forward: and some one happening 
at the time to speak of the rapid movements of Alex- 
ander, the prince observed that the Macedonian would 
not have moved so quickly if he had had Dutch de- 
yuties to deal with. Diseouraged by the defeat of 


Jenain, the states of Holland, as well as the minor 


princes of Germany, withdrew from the alliance; 


and the emperor, lett alone in the arena, entered into 
negotiations with France. Eugene and Villars, who 
had been so long opposed to each other in the field, 
met at Rastadt, as ambassadors from their respective 
sovereigns, and signed the peace, which, in 1714, 
closed the sanguinary war of the Spanish succession 
—the most general of any in which the powers of 
Europe had ever before been engaged. 

Eugene was not long destined to rest upon the 
laurels he had acquired. The truce between the 
Turks and Venitians having expired, and the infidels 


The story is not very | 


| more than 170 of their own number. 


having driven the lion of St. Mark from the Morea, | 


and threatened the ruin of the republic, he urged the 
Emperor Leopold to take part with the Signoria, and 
prevent their being entirely crushed by the power of 
the Ottomans. War was in consequence declared 
against the Porte, and Eugene despatched into Hun- 
gary with an army of 60,000 men. 

The difficulties of a Turkish contest were still con- 
sidered very great, even to a well-disciplined army, 


long tried in European warfare. In the battles fought | 
| hurried in wild disorder from the field, leaving, 2: 


between the French and allied troops during the Suc- 
cession War, all infantry combats were, as we know 
from Folard, as well as from other writers, decided 
entirely by a distant fire of musketry. The soldiers 
were neither armed nor prepared for hand-to-hand 
fighting —the very mode of fighting in which the 
Turks were most to be dreaded. The infidels had 
neither discipline, system, nor organisation; but they 
were personally brave, active, and dexterous in the 
use of the sword—a weapon with which they some- 
times struck most terrible and sanguinary blows. 
Though Eugene could not always secure his troops 
from sustaining heavy losses by the superior soldier- 
ship of his adversaries, he opposed firm and well- 
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combined masses to individual daring, and skilful 
generalship to wild and ill-regulated numbers; the 
result of such conduct could not be doubted, and 
“wisdom won the day where valour failed.” — 
The first meeting proved, indeed, how dangerous 
were the new enemies which had now to be encoun. 
tered. General Palfey, having been sent out with a 
thousand horse to reconnoitre the foe, was fallen upon 
by a party of Turkish cavalry, who not only routed, 
but almost entirely destroyed, the imperial detach- 
ment,—only the commander and about 200 men es- 
eaping from the scene of slaughter. 

The battle of Peterwardine soon followed. Both 
parties were entrenched opposite to each other. On 
the 5th of August, 1716, Eugene, having formed his 
army in two lines, with a strong reserve, Sallied from 
his works to attack the enemy. On the left, imperi- 
alists, who advanced under the protection of a vastly 
superior fire of artillery, experienced little opposition; 
but the first line of the right wing had hardly reached 
the plain which divided the two camps, when they 
were assailed by a wild swarm of janissaries, why 
rushed in upon them sword in hand, broke them at 
the first onset, and, strewing the ground with th 
slain, followed the fugitives back into their very 
camp. Generals Lanken and Wallenstein, wh 
commanded this wing, were cutdown at the head oi 
their troops; and Count Bonneval only eseaped by 
the devotion of a corps of 200 men, who brought hin 
safely out of the bloody throng, leaving on the fi 
Quick and un- 
erring were the blows of the Moslem scimitars, th: 
carnage was dreadful, and the battle seemed lost t 
the Austrians; but Eugene knew the enemies he had 
to contend with, and, well aware of their total want 
of discipline, did not allow this heavy disaster 1 
shake his firm purpose. He no sooner perceived that 
the hostile bands were disordered by their own in- 
petuosity, and that their right flank was completely 
exposed by their rapid advance, than he ordered 
General Palfey to break in upon them with the te- 
serve cavalry. This movement was decisive. 


‘* The horsemen dash’d amid the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 

Their steeds are stout, their swords are out, 
They soon make lightsome room.”’ 


The infidels taken in flank fled as rapidly as they 
had advanced, and the fugitives, throwing them- 
selves upon their own troops, brought the whole army 
into confusion. The vizier was mortally wounded in 
vainly attempting to rally the disordered troops ; 28 
fruitless were the efforts of the pashas and superior 
officers; the broken bands, disregarding all control, 


usual on such oceasions, guns, tents, stores, and arms 
in the undisputed possession of the victors. ‘The im- 
perialists acknowledge to have had 6000 men killed 
and wounded in the action, and estimate at a similar 
number the loss sustained by their vanquished ene- 
mies. 

The capture of Tennesware was the first fruit of 
the battle of Peterwardine, and was soon followed by 
still more important events. Belgrade, the capita! 
of Servia, the key of Hungary, and the most impor 
tant military post between Vienna and Constantino- 
ple, was now to be besieged. The town is of great 
strength, and built round a high castellated rock, si 
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tuated at the very confluence of the Save and the 
Danube. It has from earliest times been the scene 
and object of strife.* Preparation had long been 
made for the siege of a place of such strength, garri- 
soned by a force of 28,000 men, and defended by 500 
pieces of artillery. The provisions in the town were 
not equal to a very long defence, as the troops and 
inhabitants together amounted to nearly 60,000 per- 
sons; but the grand vizier had given positive assur- 
ance that he would relieve the place within fifty days, 
and his head was to answer for the fulfilment of his 
word. Promptness was therefore necessary on the 
part of the assailants, as a stout resistance was sure 
to be experienced from the defenders. On the 13th 
of June, 1717, Eugene appeared before the place with 
a well-appointed force of 80,000 men, and, taking 
post between the Danube and the Save, immediately 
began to fortify his camp with lines of circum and 
contra-vallation, between which the army was sta- 
tioned. Bridges were thrown across the rivers, and 
protected by forts and lines, so that the place was 
completely invested, and cut off from all communica- 
tion with the surrounding country. These works, 
mounted with 143 pieces of artillery, were of great 
strength and solidity, and resembled far more the 
entrenchments constructed by the Roman legions in 
the days of their fame, than the mere outlines of 
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made to check the advance of the vizier’s troops on 


the other. But no serious impression had yet been 
made on the town, and the situation of the Austrians 
became every day more precarious. The Turkish 
host had brought their approaches to within pistol- 
shot of the imperial works, and numbers were daily 
killed by their fire, within the lines of the camp, 
which no longer afforded protection even against the 
hostile musketry. Provisions and forage also began 
to fail, and dysentery was rapidly thinning the Ger- 
man ranks, and the prince himself was suffering 
from fever. 

A decisive resolution was now necessary, and a 
battle was determined upon. Eugene, having ob- 
tained certain intelligence that the Turks intended to 
make a general attack upon his camp on the 17th of 
August, resolved to be beforehand with them. A 
strong force being left to guard the works towards 
the town, the rest of the army, consisting of about 
28,000 men, prepared for the sally. They were 
formed in two lines, with a strong reserve; and at 
one o’clock on the morning of the 16th a general fire, 
from all the besieging batteries, gave signal for the 
onset. The Turks are proverbial for the negligent 
manner in which they perform every kind of outpost 
duty. On the present occasion, the assailants met 
with neither guards nor picquets; but two of their 





works sometimes cast up by modern armies, and often 
more suited to designate a weak point than to defend 
it. The Turks had opposed the progress of these 
labours at every step, and a month had elapsed before | 
they were completed, and the actual siege entered | 
upon. 

On the 17th of July the batteries opened against 
the fortress; but little had been effected, when, on 
the 29th, the vanguard of the vizier’s army was alrea- 
dy seen advancing to its relief. Troop followed 
troop, and, under an exulting salute from all the guns 
of the fortress, the mighty host, computed at 150,000 
men, settled along the amphitheatre of hills by which 
Belgrade is surrounded. Their boundless camp,—| 
their thousands of many-coloured tents, flags, and | 
streamers, horse-tails waving in the wind,—and 
trains of wagons, camels and other beasts of burden, | 
extending farther than the eye could reach, formed a| 
picture of the most animated and stirring magnifi- 
cence. 

An attack on Eugene’s camp was, of course, ex- 
pected; but the vizier, having reconnoitred it, de- 
clared that “* one Belgrade was besieged by another,” 
and that an assault upon the latter would only lead | 
to failure; regular approaches were opened, therefore, 
against the unperial works, and the extraordinary | 
spectacle of a besieging army besieged within its own | 
camp—a spectacle not witnessed since myriads of 
Gauls encompassed Cesar, and his legions, before 
Alesia—was again exhibited. But Eugene, follow- | 
ing the example “ of the world’s great victor” re- 
mained steady to his purpose, and unmoved in his 
position: the works against the fortress were vigo- | 
rously pressed on one hand, while every effort was 
means 

* Asa matter of curiosity, we may here mention, en | 
passant, that, according to an old MS. chronicle preserv- | 
edin the library at Vienna, artillery was used at the | 
siege of Belgrade as early as 1073, when Solamo, king | 
of Hungary, reduced the fortress,—nearly three centu- | 
nes earlier, therefore, than the siege of Alicant, at which 
guns are first supposed to have been used. 





columns having got entangled in the dark, some con- 
fusion ensued that retarded the advance; and day- 
light would have exposed them to the enemy before 
the mischief was remedied, had not a thick and 
almost impenetrable mist favoured them, and contin- 
ued to hang on the ground till long after the hour of 
dawn. When the morning cleared, the Turks dis- 
covered the cavalry of the right wing; but, supposin 
the horsemen to be merely a patrol, sent only a smal 
body against them. 

The fire opened upon these few sapahies flew, 
without cause, along the whole Austrian line, and 
convinced the Turks that they had an army to deal 
with: their confusion was boundless, and their fires 
as fatal to their friends as to their foes. On several 
points they made, however, some successful but un- 
connected charges; on the right, they overthrew the 
imperial cavalry, and, passing through an interval in 
the centre, broke and cut down some regiments sta- 
tioned there. Marshal Saxe, who was present, thus 
describes one of these onsets :— 


** At the battle of Belgrade,”’ says this great sol- 
dier, ** I saw two battalions cut to pieces In an in- 
stant: the affair happened in the following manner: 
A battalion of Lorraine, and one of Neuperg, were 
posted on a height that we called the battery; and 
just when a breeze of wind dispersed a fog which 


| had impeded our view, I observed these troops on 


the brow of the hill, separated from the rest of the 
army. Prince Eugene asked me if my sight were 
good, and who were the cavaliers coming round the 
hill. I replied that they were a body of thirty or 
forty Turks. ‘’These men are lost,’ said the prince— 
meaning the two battalions,—though I could not 
perceive that they were attacked, or likely to be so, 
as I could not see what was beyond the hill. But I 
galloped towards it at full speed, and at the moment 
I arrived behind the colours of Neuperg’s regiment, 
I saw both battalions make ready, come to the pre- 
sent, and, at thirty yards, fire a volley at a body 
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of Turks who were rushing in upon them. The vol- 
ley and closing were one and the same thing,—the 
two battalions had no time to fly, and were all sa- 
bred. Except General Neuperg, who, fortunately 
for himself, was on horseback; an ensign with his 
colours, who seized the mane of my horse, and em- 
barrassed me very much; and two or three soldiers, 
none escaped: all the rest were cut down within a 
space of ground that did not measure above thirty or 
forty yards from front to rear. 


*At this moment Prince Eugene arrived, almost | 


alone—that is, with the gilded troop (‘roupe douree), 


—and the Turks retired, I hardly know wherefore : | 


it was here that a shot passed through his [the 
prince’s] sleeve. Some infantry and cavalry having 


come up, General Neuperg requested that a detach- | 


ment might be appointed to take care of the clothing, 


and sentinels were accordingly posted at the four | 


corners of the ground occupied by these defunct bat- 
talions,—so t!at piles of hats, coats, and shoes, were 
soon collected. While this was going forward, I 
amused myself in counting the dead, and found that 


only thirty-two Turks had been killed by the volley | 


of the two battalions—a circumstance that has not 
tended to augment my respect for the fire of mus- 
ketry.”” 


At the head of the second line, the prince himself 
restored the battle, driving the disordered masses of 
the enemy in total rout from their owncamp. The 
Osmanli, seeing the day turn against them, betook 
themselves to flight, aecording to laudable custom; 
and, leaving viziers and pashas to tear their beards, 
and shift for themselves, proceeded as fast as possi- 
ble each towards his own home, in the good hope 
that, though defeated to-day, they would, 4ilah wiill- 
ing be more fortunate another time. 

That the camp, stores, guns and baggage of the 


vanquished fell into the hands of the victors, it is | 


needless to say; for the Turks take no precaution 
against disasters, and know nothing of orderly re- 
treats. 
the defeat of their countrymen, surrendered on the 


following day; and the peace of Passarowitz, the | 


result of these great victories, concluded in the next 
year, left the important fortress in the hands of the 
Austrians. 

These were the last and brightest exploits perform- 
ed by Eugene, who had attained the height of fame 
and greatness. 
Italy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, and President of 
the Aulie Council; but his re-appearance in the field, 
at a later period, added nothing to his glory. When, 
in 1734, war again broke out between France and 


Austria, he once more assumed the command of the | 


army destined to act on the Rhine; but his constitu- 


tion, original! y weak, could ill-support the weight of | 
Personally and men- 


years that pressed upon him. 
tally enfeebled by age, he feared to risk in a new 
battle the fame acquired in eighteen general actions, 
ind allowed Philipsburg to be captured in sight of 
his army. In the following year he again appeared 
in the field, but only to show himself to the troops. 
He was then, as we have seen stated by one of 
Schulenberg’s correspondents, almost in second child- 
hood; and died at Vienna, April 21, 1736, in the 
73d year of his age. 

Eugene’s success in war was not owing to any 


| these innovations had they been required. 


| Warrior. 


r . - . ! 
The garrison of Belgrade, discouraged by | 


He was now Governor-General of | 
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articular system of tactics or strategy which he fol- 
— or adopted, but to a just omen of his 
adversaries, to a skilful seizure of the proper time for 
striking with effect, and to a careful calculation of 
his means compared with the obstacles he had to 
overcome. He introduced no novelties into the sci- 
ence of war, and made no change in the tactical sys. 
tem followed by the armies he commanded,—a cir. 


'cumstance that told seriously against the Austrians 


at a later period, as it gave dull men, who had served 
under him, a pretext for rejecting the improvement 
of the Prussian system, by declaring that what was 
good for Prince Eugene was good enough for them, 
and that so great a warrior would not have overlooked 


Though 


la strict gor gooey Eugene was a friend of the 


soldiers; and, owing to his kindness of disposition 
and easy affability of manners, greatly beloved by 
officers as well as by privates. His exertions to 
secure regular supplies of provisions for the troops, 
were constant and unremitting; and many of his 
letters, written on this important point, bear the strong- 
est possible affinity to those by the Duke of Welling- 
ton on the same subject. 

There are few anecdotes of this distinguished 
In reply to the Countess de Prie, who 
asked him “ Why he signed his name in three different 
languages?” he said that it was to * show the three- 
fold nature of his heart, which was Italian to his 
enemies, French to his sovereign, and German to his 


friends.” When the Emperor Charles VI. after- 


wards put the same question to him, “ Sire,” said 
the prince, **I have to thank Italy for my life, France 
for my fame, and Germany for my fortune.” 


Eu- 
gene was a lover of the arts, and a patron of letters, 
He long defended J. B. Rousseau, who only lost his 
favour by lampooning his friends. Rousseau, in 
exile and distress, happened to be at Baden, in the 
suite of Count de Luc, when some one accidentally 
mentioned the circumstance to Eugene, who imme- 
diately desired to see him. “That man,” he said, 
‘“‘once gave me occasion to make a very just reflec- 
tion. Some days after the unfortunate action of De- 
nain, I read his Ode to Fortune, and found my own 
picture so strikingly drawn, that I recollect the pas- 
sage to this very day.” He immediately recited the 
| following lines, which would have made the author's 
fortune, had it not been marred by his own malicious 
and ungrateful disposition :— 


‘* Montrez-nous, guerriers magnanimes, 

Votre vertue dans tout son jour, 

Voyons comment vos ceeurs sublimes, 
Du sort soutiendront le retour : 

Tant que sa faveur vous seconde, 

Vous etes les maitres du monde, 
Votre gloire nous eblouit ; 

Mais, au moindre revers funeste 

Le masque tombe, l’homme reste, 
ot le heros s’evanouit.’’ 


Rousseau only retained for three years his situation 
in the prince’s establishment. The exterior appear- 
ance of Eugene did not by any means correspond to 
his great qualities; he was meagre in person, hollow- 
chested, and rather below the middle size. He had 
high features, and fine dark eyes and eye-brows, but 
nothing prepossessing in his face; and the quantity 
of snuff which he took gave him a habit of always 

‘keeping his mouth open, which weakened the intel- 
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ligence it might otherwise have expressed. Though|for, as the memoirs ee under his name are 


of quick and lively temperament, he spoke in a slow| known to be a mere fictitious compilation. Except 
and deliberate manner. He was never robust; but/the great Wallenstein, who surpassed him in genius 
was distinguished, even in the last years of his life,/as much as he was below him in fortune, it may safely 
for bold, elegant, and graceful horsemanship. Like|be said that no man equal to Eugene ever directed 
many other illustrious men, he was the slave of wo-| the armies and councils of Austria. And the disas- 
men; but was never married. ‘The intervals of busi-| ters that after his death broke in on the monarchy, 
ness he filled up with historical researches, and other) made Charles VI. exclaim, in bitterness and sorrow, 


jiterary pursuits. 


He left at his death a number of |** ict the fortunes of the state seemed buried in the 


MSS., which have never been very clearly accounted | grave of Prince Eugene.” 





NATURE'S VOICE; or, THE FUTURE. 


I. 


Ix that calm hour when solemn night retires 
With her cerulean vest of stars, which seem 
More like the glorious pageant of a dream 

Than real orbs, which pulse with living fires— 

At that fresh hour when Morn 

Led by the glittering warrior, Phospher bright, 
Is on the wings of the untiring hours, 

Enwreath’d amid the odorous dews, upborne— 

Upon a lofty hill I stood alone, 

And saw the night mists slowly curl away : 
Fainter and fainter the strong morn-star shone, 

Till the great sun arose—and it was day! 


Il. 


All things around were bright, 
And claimed a kindred glory with the soul: 
Hills, streams, and meadows bath’d in morning 
light, 
While ever and anon a fleeting breeze 
Stirr’d with a loving breath the leafy boughs. 
The birds, that all the night amid the trees 
Had nestled with their music-gushing bosoms, 
Now roused themselves, and, from their throne of 
blossoms, 
Gave to the Sovran Power their hearts of song: 
From tree to tree the music spread along. 
It was a heavenly bliss, without alloy : 
The woods with gladness stirr’d—each leaf seem’d 
ton’d with joy! 


Il. 


At pauses came on every fitful breeze 
The tinkle of the sheep-bell in the fields— 
The murmurous humming of the summer bees— 
The dirge-like whispers of the crisped reeds— 





Iv. 


Now to the haunted stream, 
Where Poets love to dream 
Of that bright world whose glorious image lies 

Upon the crystal waters of their soul, 

Like to the silver stars of yonder skies, 
Which tremble on the quiet of a lake. 
Then, from the haunted stream, 
Fresh from the wond’rous dream, 

The Poet comes among the crowded scene. 
He cannot choose but speak, 
(Or else his heart would break) 

Of the immortal world where he has been! 
Where sin and death are not, 
Where man has no dark spot 

Staining the bright orb of his mighty heart; 
Where fraud, and force, and wrong, 

And selfishness are known not—e’en in dreams! 
Thus chaunts he to the icy world his song. 
Some mock, some scorn him; few among the 

throng 

Care for his music: till, at last, a knot 
Of bigots, stung by his eternal words, 

Rush at and kill him with dogmatic swords! 


Vv. 


This will not ever be, 
E’en in this world, where now these deeds are 
done ; 
The seeds e’en now are sown 
In poets’, martyrs’, sages’, beggars’ graves! 
And though the tempest of this world now raves, 
And its inhospitable coast 
Is with a myriad wrecks of angel-hearts o’er- 
strown,— 
Yet on my Soul I see 


The plaintive bleat of lambs in grassy meads ;— | The bright reflection of a dawning day! 


The low of distant cows—the cawing rooks— 
The flashing dart of the quick swallow’s wing— 
The sable crow that sails through solemn air:— 
All—all perform’d their part 
To waken music in the human heart. 
They in themselves possess a spring 
Of melody, which Nature's self declares 
Is her own wondrous voice : therefore, ye brooks !— 
Ye forests! and ye seas! where dolphins play, 


| 


| 
} 


That self-same light, which, now and then, 
In grove, or dell, or shady glen, 
The Christian sees, as from some thoughtful trance 
Awaking, that his eyes are full 
Of, a fair glory, far more beautiful 
Than dawning, noontide, or of sunset day! 
And therefore dark and scornful men devise, 
Than trancéd visions linger in his eyes, 
Unknowing that the marvellous Ideal, 


Lift up your hearts and revel—ye have all a voice— | So deemed now, will one day be the Real! 
Rejoice, the day is here! all living things rejoice! 


| 
! 





THE BOOK 


From the Athenrum. 


THE BOOK OF MORMON AND THE MOR- 
MONITES., 

The Book of Mormon: an Account written hy the Hand 
of Mormon, upon Plates taken from the Plates of 
N phi. 

*¢ Wherefore it is an abridement of the record of the 
people of Nephi, and also of the Lamanites; writ- 
ten to the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the 
House of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile: 
written by way of commandment, and also by the 
spirit of prophecy and of revelation. Written, and 
sealed up, and hid up unto the Lorp, that they 
might not be destroyed: to come forth by the gift 
and power of Gop unto the interpretation thereof: 
sealed by the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the 
Lorp, to come forth in due time by the way of Gen- 
tile; the interpretation thereof by the gift of Gop: 
An abridgment taken from the book of Ether; also, 
which is a record of the people of Jared : who were 
scattered at the time the Lorp confounded the lan- 
guage of the people when they were building a 
tower to get to heaven; which is to show unto the 
remnant of the house of Israel what great things 
the Lorp hath done for their fathers ; and that they 
may know the covenants of the Lorp, that they 
are not cast off forever; and also to the convincing 
of the Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the Curist, 
the Ererxat Gop, manifesting himself unto ail 
nations. And now if there are faults, they are 
the mistakes of men; wherefore condemn not the 
things of Gop, that ye may be found spotless at 
the judgment-seat of Curist.”’ 

Translated by Joseph Smith, jun. First European, 
from the second American edition. Liverpool, 
Young & Co. 


Here is a bitter satire on the much talked of 
**march of mind,” and the self-laudation of this “the 
nineteenth century!"’ Here is a pretended revela- 
tion, so absurd, so puerile, that it would seem un- 
likely to impose on the most ignorant and uncivi- 
lised, which has found thousands of followers in 
England—has been adopted by a party sufficiently 
numerous and wealthy to support a monthly periodi- 
eal called the Mi/l/enial Star—and has so far advanced 
in organisation as to possess synodical conferences, 
local councils, and a general ass¢ mbly! 

Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Wit wut ial wonder? 

We have nothing to do with the religious tenets 
of the Mormonites; it is enough to say that they are 
nearly identical with those of the German Anabap- 
tists in the days of Luther, and that there are grounds 
for suspecting the coincidences to have been inten- 
tional; but the audacions forgery before us belongs 
to literary history, and, if for no better reason than 
its nove Ity, deserves to be investigated: indeed, in 
boldness of assertion and nullity of evidence, it is 
without a parallel in the annals of imposture. We 
shall first state the aceount which the Mormonites 
themselves give of their pretended revelation, and 
then from external and internal evidence show what 


our spe 


OF MORMON. 


] was the origin of the forgery, and some of the cir. 
cumstances which have contributed to give it cur. 
rency both in America and in England. 

Joseph Smith, jun., the apostle of the Mormonites, 
declares that reflecting upon the many hundred 

denominations into which the Christian werld is di- 

vided, he went into a grove, at a short distance from 

his father’s house, and there besought Divine aid to 
show him which of all the rival claimants was the 
true Church. While thus pouring out his soul,” 


says the narrative published by the Mormonite church, 


‘anxiously desiring an answer from God, he at length 
saw a very bright and glorious light in the heavens 
above, which at first seemed to be at a considerable 
distance. He continued praying, while the light ap- 
peared to be gradually descending towards him ; and 
as it drew nearer, it increased in brightness and mag- 
nitude, so that by the time that it reached the t 
of the trees, the whole wilderness, for some distance 
around, was illuminated in a most glorious and bril- 
liant manner.” Into this cloud of glory Smith, says 
the narrative, was received, and he met within it two 
angelic personages, whoexactly resembled each other 
in their features; they informed him that all his sins 
all the religious denominations 


ps 


were forgiven, that 
then existing were believing in erroneous doctrines, 
and consequently, “that none of them was acknow- 
ledged of God as his church and kingde m.”’ Atthe 
same time he received a promise, “that the fulness 
of the gospel should at some future time be made 
known to him.” 

It is worth pausing to observe the similarity be- 
tween this story and the account Mahommed guve of 
the revelation he received; the coming of the 
angel Gabriel to his cave, the purification from 
original sin, and the promise of a future revelation 
to be given when he made the night-journey to 
heaven. 

Joseph Smith, like Mahommed according to some 

| traditions, did not pay much attention to the first 
revelation; but a second was vouchsafed to him in 
his bed-room, on the night of the 2Ist of September, 
1823. A single personage appeared by his bedside, 
and notwithstanding the brightness of the light which 
previously illuminated the room, “there seemed to 
be an additional glory surrounding or accompanying 
this personage, which shone with an additional de- 
gree of brilliancy, of which he was in the midst: 
and though his countenance was as lightning, yet it 
was of a pleasing, innocent, and glorious appearance ; 
so much so, that every fear was banished from the 

| heart, and nothing but calmness pervaded the soul. 

| The stature of this personage was a little above the 
common size of men in this age; his garment was 
perfectly white, and had the appearance of being 
without seam.”’ This celestial being informed Smith 
that the American Indians were “a remnant of Is- 
rael,’’ who had anciently prophets anc inspired wri- 
ters amongst them, and that some of their records, 
“by commandment of God to one of the last of the 
prophets,” had been deposited in a safe and secret 
place, to keep them from the hands of the wicked 
who sought to de stroy them. 

The third revelation, which was vouchsafed on the 
following morning, informed Joseph Smith of the 
place where these relies were deposited ; it was “in 
a large hill on the east side of the mail-road from 

| Palmyra, Wayne county, to Canandaigua, Ontario 


first 
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THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


county, state of New York, about four miles froin 
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above all other churches, which slayeth the saints 


Palmyra, and within one of the little village of Man-| of God, yea, and tortareth them and bindeth them 


chester.” Here Joseph Smith found a square stone 
chest, containing plates like gold, “about seven by 


eight inches in width and length, being not quite so | 


thick as common tin.” The Devil made his appear- 


ance while the box was being opened, but the pur-| 
pose for w hich he came is not explained in the narra-| 


uve. 

The angel did not allow Smith to take these golden 
plates until he had been instructed in the Egyptian 
language, for it was in ** the modern Egyptian” cha- 
racters and language that these plates were graven. 
On the 22d of September, 1827, the angel delivered 
the record to Joseph Smith, Jun., and in the course 
of the following year he transcribed his translation 


of “the unsealed” portion of the records, under the | 


name of *‘he Book of Mormon,’ which, as the nar- 


rative with truth declares, “ contains nearly as much | 


reading as the Old Testament. ‘The work was, how- 
ever, not published until the year 1830, and on the 
6th of April, in that year, the Mormonites formed 
themselves into a sect, under the name of * The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints ”— 
that is, about the time that the Unknown Tongues 
began to make a noise in England. The first burst 
of this enthusiasm was terrific; in the words of the 
narrative, * Devils were cast out, and the sick were 
healed by the prayer of faith and laying on of hands.” 


An impostor named Matthews, or ac he called him-| 
self, Matthias, proclaimed himself the Supreme Be- | 


ing, 2nd might have become the head of a sect, had 
not the death of one of his votaries under suspicious 
circumstances, placed him as a criminal at the bar of 
justice, where his cowardice and his stupidity united 
to disenchant the female portion of his flock, which 
was both the larger and the more lucrative to the im- 
postor. The disclosures made at the trial, of the in- 
fluence of this man, were scarcely credible. 

The Book of Mormon, included in a substantial 
structure of 634 pages, consists of two histories or 
romanees very inartificially connected. The his- 
tory of the Nephites, a portion of the tribe of Joseph, 
occupies the first portion. They are described as 
having emigrated from Jerusalem under the guidance 
of the prophet Nephi, and having been miraculously 
led to America, where they became the progenitors 
of the Indian race. Many years after their settle- 
ment they are supposed to discover the records of 
the Jaredites, an extinct nation, which came to 
America about the time of the building of Babel. 
The specimens we shall extract from this strange 
production will both serve as examples of its style, 
and also help us to trace the origin of the forgery. 
We shall first extract a portion of the vision of Nephi, 
in which he was foreshown the discovery of America 
by Europeans. 


“And it came to pass, that the angel spake unto 
me, saying, look! And 1 looked and beheld many 
nations and kingdoms. And the angel said unto me, 
what beholdest thou? 
nations and kingdoms, and he said unto me, these 
are the nations and kingdom of the Gentiles. 

“And it came to pass, that I saw among the na- 
tions of the Gentiles the foundation of a great 
church. And the angel said unto me, behold the 


And I said, I behold many | 


down, and yoketh them with a yoke of iron, and 
| bringeth them down into captivity. 
** And it came to pass, that I beheld this great and 
| abominable church; and I saw the devil that he was 
the foundation of it. And Lalso saw gold, and silver, 
and silks, and searlets, and fine twined linen, and all 
manner of precious clothing; and I saw many har- 
lots. And the angel-spake unto me saying, behold 
the gold, and the silver, and the silks, and the sear- 
lets, and the fine twined linen, and the precious 
clothing, and the harlots, are the desires of this great 
and abominable church: and also for the praise of 
| the world, do they destroy the saints of God, and 
bring them down into captivity. 

“And it came to pass that I looked and beheld 
many waters; and they divided the Gentiles from 
the seed of my brethren. And it came to pass that 
the angel said unto me, behold the wrath of God is 
upon the seed of my brethren! And I looked and 
beheld a man among the Gentiles, who was s¢ pa- 
rated from the seed of my brethren by the many 
waters; and I beheld the spirit of God, that it came 
down and wrought upon the man; and he went forth 
upon the many waters, even unto the seed of my 
brethren, who were in the promised land. 

“And it came to pass that I beheld the spirit of 
God, that it wrought upon other Gentiles; and they 
went forth out of captivity, upon the many waters. 

‘And it came to pass that I beheld many multi- 
tudes of the Gentiles, upon the land of promise; and 
I beheld the wrath of God, that it was upon the seed 
of my brethren; and they were scattered before the 
Gentiles and were smitten. And | beheld the spirit 
of the Lord, that it was upon the Gentiles; that they 
did prosper, and obtain the land for their inherit- 
ance; and I beheld that they were white, and ex- 
ceeding fair and beautiful, like unto my people, 
before they were slain.” 


The allusion to the Church of Rome in this part 
of the vision is so obvious a manifestation of forgery, 
that it may appear strange how an impostor could 
have heen guilty of such a blunder; but from 1825 
to 1832 there was a strong current of popular preju- 
dice against the Roman Catholics in the state of 
New York, which was considerably strengthened 
by the publication of Maria Monk’s pretended con- 
fession; some convents and chapels were destroyed 
by fanatical mobs, and these circumstances, no 
doubt, induced the author to court popular prejudice, 
to which, when at its full height, in America, no 
appeal can be too gross. 

A still more palpable blunder oecurs in a subse- 
quent page. After the emigrants have sailed, they 
are described as mutinying against Nephi, as the 
Spanish crews did against Columbus, but they re- 
leased him when a tempest came on, as he was the 
only person capable of working the ship. He is 
then represented as saying: 


“And iteame to pass after they had loosed me, 
behold, I took the compass, and it did work whither 
I desired it. And it came to pass that I prayea 
unto the Lord; and after I had prayed, the winds 
did cease, and the storms did cease, and there was a 


foundation of a church, which is most abominable | great calm.” 
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The impostor was not aware that he was antedat-| when the two nations shall run together, the testj- 


ing the discovery of the needle’s polarity by several 


centuries, and he speaks of the compass in such a 
way as to show that he was utterly ignorant of the 
nature of the implement. A Mormonite elder has 
unwittingly explained the probable source of this 
error; when pressed with this palpable mark of for- 
gery, he unhesitatingly replied that the compass 
was mentioned in Scripture, quoting from the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s voyage, “ We fetched a compass, 
{that is, took a circuitous course] and came to Rhe- 
gium.”’ It would be fortunate if the misapprehen- 
sions of the sacred text, by such ignorant readers, 
were confined to a blunder so innocent as this whim- 
sical misapprehension. 

The history of the settlements of the emigrants in 
North and South America contains some romantic 
and some very puerile incidents; but, passing these 
by, we turn to the prophecies of Nephi, to show how 
cunningly they are framed to support the imposture. 
The prophet is represented as predicting not merely 
the long concealment and future diseovery of the sa- 
ered books or plates, but also that the language in 
which they were written should be unintelligible to 
the learned, and should be interpreted by one whose 
only learning was derived from inspiration: 


“But behold, it shall come to pass that the Lord 
God shall say unto him to whom he shall deliver 
the book, take these words which are not sealed, and 
deliver them to another, that he may show them 
unto the learned, saying, read this, I pray thee. And 
the learned shall say, bring hither the book, and I 
will read them: and now, because of the glery of the 
world, and to get gain, will they say this, and not for 
the glory of God. And the man shall say, I cannot 
bring the book, for it is sealed. Then shall the 
learned say, 1 cannot read it. Wherefore it shall 
come to pass, that the Lord God will deliver again 


the book and the words thereof to him that is not) 


learned; and the man that is not learned, shall say, 
I am not learned; then shall the Lord God say unto 


him, the learned shall not read them, for they have| *®S at ai ‘ n 
| self to the Nephites after his resurrection, and the 


rejected them, and Iam able to do mine own work; 
wherefore thou shalt read the words which I shall 
give unto thee. 
sealed, for I will bring them forth in mine own due 


time; for I will show unto the children of men, that} 


I am able to do mine own work.”’ 


In a similar strain the prophet enters into an anti- 
cipatory argument with those who shall declare that 
the Bible is the sole revelation of the Deity: 


**Thou fool, that shall say, a bible, we have got a 
bible, and we need nomore bible. Have ye obtained 
a bible, save it were by the Jews? Know ye not 
that there are more nations than one? Know ye not 
that I, the Lord your God, have created all men, 
and that I remember those who are upon the isles of 
the sea; and that I rule in the heavens above, and 


in the earth beneath; and I bring forth my word 


unto the children of men, yea, even upon all the 
nations of the earth? Wherefore murmur ye, be- 
cause that ye shall receive more of my word? Know 
ye not that the testimony of two nations is a witness 
unto you that I am God, that I remember one 
nation like unto another?’ Wherefore, I speak the 
same words unto one nation like unto another. 


_ avoided by most of the oriental churches. 


Touch not the things which are | 


| that in them are. 


And | 


mony of the two nations shall run together also, 
And I do this that I may prove unto many, that | 
am the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and 
that I speak forth my words according to mine own 
pleasure. And because that I have spoken one word, 
ye need not suppose that I cannot speak another; for 
my work is not yet finished; neither shall it be, until 
the end of man; neither from that time henceforth 
and for ever.” 


The history of the pretended Israelites is con- 
tinued in the books of Enos, Jarom, Zeniff, &c., and 
through them all, we find one signal proof not merely 
of imposture, but of the ignorance of the impostor, 
repeated with singular pertinacity. Every succes- 
sive prophet predicts to the Nephites the future com- 
ing of Christ; the writer has fallen into the vulgar 
error of mistaking an epithet for a name; the word 
“ Christ,” as all educated persons know, is not a 
name, but a Greek title of office, signifying ** The 
Anointed,” being in fact a translation of the Hebrew 
word Messiah; itis true that in modern times, and 
by a corruption which is now become inveterate, the 
term is used by western Christians, as if it were a 
proper name, or at least an untranslatable designa- 
tion, but this is a modern error, and it has been 
Now, the 
use of a Greek term, at an age when the Greek lan- 
guage was unformed, and by a people with whom it 
was impossible for Greeks to have intercourse, and 
moreover, whose native language was of such pecu- 
liar construction as not to be susceptible of foreign 


| admixture, is a mark of forgery so obvious and de- 


cisive that it ought long since to have exposed the 
delusion. Unhappily, however, we are forced to 


'econclude from the pamphlets before us, that the 


American Methodists, who first undertook to expose 
the Mormonites, were scarcely less ignorant than 
themselves. 

A second Nephi takes up the history at a period 
cotemporary with the events recorded in the New 
Testament. It avers that our Lord exhibited him- 


words attributed to him bear still more conclusive 
evidence of the ignorance of the impostors: 


* Behold Iam Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I 
created the heavens and the earth, and all things 
I was with the Father from the 
beginning. Iam in the Father, and the Father in 
me; and in me hath the Father glorified his name. 
I came unto my own, and my own received me not. 


| And the seriptures, concerning my coming, are ful- 


filled. And as many as have received me, to them 
have I given to become the Sons of God; and even 
so will I to as many as shall believe on my name, for 
behold, by me redemption cometh, and in me is the 
law of Moses fulfilled. I am the light and the life of 
the world. Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end.” 


In addition to the former blunder respecting the 
name “ Christ,”’ we have the name “ Jesus” in its 
Greek form, and not as the Hebrews would have 
called it, “Joshua; but we have furthermore the 
names of the first and last letters of the Greek alpha-. 
bet given as a metaphorical description of continued 
existence to a nation that had never heard of the 
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Greek language. 


It is quite clear that the writer | with the ‘Book of Mormon.’ A clergyman named 
mistook Alpha and Omega for some sacred and 


Solomon Spaulding left the ministry and entered 
mystic sounds, to which particular sanctity was | into business in Cherry Vale, New York, where he 
attached,—a blunder by no means confined to the | failed in the year 1809. The discoveries of the an- 
Mormonites,— and wrote them down without per-| tiquities of the “‘ Mounds” occurred about the same 
ceiving that they were an evidence of forgery, so} time; and when he removed after his failure into the 
palpable as to be manifest to school-boys. state of Ohio, he found much curiosity excited by 
The change of colour in the descendants of the | these relics of extinct civilisation. Long previous it 
emigrants is stated to have been a punishment for had been a popular theory with certain speculative 
their sins, and the final sealing up of the sacred re-| writers, that the aboriginal Americans were the de- 
cords before the arrival of the Europeans is attributed | scendants of the Ten ‘Tribes; indeed the theory has 
to the inereasing wickedness of the people. The | still many advocates in the United States. Spauld- 
pretended revelation concludes with some ceremonial | ing hoped by combining this theory with the recent 
rules, principally relating to the necessity of total) discoveries to produce a novel, the sale of which 
immersion in the sacrament of baptism. would enable him to pay his debts. He resolved to 
Enough has now been said to show the nature and | call it *‘The Manuscript Found,’ and to present it to 
character of this extraordinary forgery. Had the! the world as an historical record of the drat inhabit- 
success of the imposture been confined to America, | ants of America. As he was a vain man, he fre- 
we might have noticed its history briefly, as a strange | quently read portions of the work to his friends and 
example of the aberrations of the human mind; but} neighbours. His brother, his partner, his wife, and 
itis making rapid progress in England, particularly | six of his friends testify. “That they well remem- 
in the manufacturing districts ; and it is also spread-| ber many of the names and incidents mentioned in 
ing in Wales. Furthermore, its converts are not| Spaulding’s manuscript, and that they know them 
made from the lowest ranks; those sought and ob- | to be the same as those found in the * Book of Mor- 
tained by the Mormonite apostles are mechanics and | mon.’ ” 
tradesmen who have saved a little money, who are} The manuscript was prepared for press, and in 1812 
remarkable for their moral character, but who are | Spaulding took it to a printer named Lambdin, re- 
exposed to delusion from having, as Archbishop | siding in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: before any ar- 
Sharpe expressed it, “studied the Bible with an ill-| rangement could be concluded, the author died ; and 





balanced mind.” We feel it therefore a duty to ex-| 
pose the origin of the imposture, and to give some 
particulars respecting its authors, which we trust 
will be of service in preventing the spread of the de- 
lusion. 

From the testimony of eighty different persons 
esiding in Wayne and Ontario counties, New York, 
it appears that Joseph Smith, junior, was originally 
a“ Money-digger.” It is a common belief in Ame- 
rica that large sums of money were buried in the 
earth by the buccaneers, and by persons compelled 
to fly from their homes during the Revolutionary 
Wars. 
advantage, declaring that they can discover the trea- 
sure by spells and incantations. The success with 
which Smith practised these arts, pointed him out as 


a fit associate to Sidney Rigdon, and Oliver Cowde- | 
rey, who had by accident become possessed of the | 
manuscripts which were made the foundation of the | 


‘Book of Mormon.’ It is of some importance to ob- 
serve that there were two sets of imposture, origi- 
nally distinect,—the pretended discovery of the 
metallic plates, devised by Smith and Martin Har- 
ris, and the pretended translation of these plates, 
published as the * Book of Mormon,” which appears 
to have been suggested by Sidney Rigdon. 

Smith, Harris, and some others, were known as 
the *Gold Bible Company,” before the pretended 
discovery of the plates, and for some time after that 
event seem to have had no notion of founding a new 
religion. In the authentication of the pretended dis- 
covery, signed by seven witnesses, which Smith 
published, the witnesses only testify, “* We have 
seen and hefted [lifted], and know of a surety that 
the said Smith hath got the plates of which we have 
spoken.” Hence the original fraud appears to have 


been a scheme of pretended treasures and forged an- 
tiquities. 
We shall soon see how this fraud was connected 
Jury 1841,—Mvseum. 43 


Of this belief many impostors have taken | 


| as the MS, was of great extent, Lambdin was unwil- 
| ling to risk his money on the speculation. He lent 
| the MS. to Sidney Rigdon, who, on the death of 
| Lambdin in 1826, joined with Smith in palming it 

on the world as a new revelation. ‘The worthy asso- 
| ciates re-wrote and greatly altered the work; their 
| additions to it can indeed be often traced by the 
|clumsiness with which they are introduced, and 

among these additions we find prominent the promise, 

that the New Jerusalem should be founded in Ame- 
| Tica, the command that the saints should have a com- 
munity of goods, and the rule, that all admitted into 
the body should receive baptism by total immersion. 

The history of the fraud is a proper introducticn to 
the purposes for which it was designed. In addition 
to the *Book of Mormon’ the impostors have pro- 
duced another work, called ‘The Book of Doctrines 
and Covenants,’ which they allow to be seen only by 
the initiated, and to be put into the hands only of 
those on whom they can depend. No copy of this 
work is to be procured in England, but we have been 
able to obtain some extracts taken by gentlemen in 
America. In this work the demand for money meets 
us everywhere. The following language is put into 
the mouth of the Supreme Being :— 

* Let all the monies which can be spared, it mat- 
tereth not unto us whether it be little or much, be 
sent up into the land of Zion, unto those whom I have 
appointed to receive.... Let all those who have not 
families, who receive money, send it up to the bishop 
of Zion, or unto the bishop of Ohio, that it may be 
consecrated for the bringing forth of the revelations, 
and the printing thereof, and establishing Zion,” sec. 
17. “He that sendeth up treasures unto the land of 
Zion shall receive an inheritance in this world. And 
his work shall follow him. And also a reward in the 
world to come.... It is meet that my servant Joseph 
| Smith, jun., should have a house built in which to 
‘live and translate. And again it is meet that my 
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servant, Sidney Rigdon, should live as seemeth him | 
good, inasmuch as he keepeth my commandments,” 
sec. 64. 

The following reveals some particulars respecting 
Oliver Cowderey, one of the three witnesses to the | 
supernatural origin of the * Book of Mormon :’— 

* Hearken unto me, saith the Lord your God, for 
my servant Oliver Cowderey’s sake. It is not wis- 
dom in me that he should be intrusted with the com- 
mandments and the monies, which he shall carry up 
unto the land of Zion, except one go with him who 
is true and faithful. 
that my servant John Whitmer shall go with my 
servant Oliver Cowderey,” sec. 44. : 

In August 1831, the Mormonites, or “ Latterday 
saints,” commenced their settlements in Missouri. 
In about two years their numbers had considerably 
increased, when the other inhabitants of the State 


took up arms against them, and a sanguinary civil | 


war raged for nearly five years. We have no incli- 
nation to enter into the details of the lawless outrages 


committed on both sides, or the frightful picture they | 


give of American life in the frontier provinces. It 


will be sufficient to say that true bills for murder were | 


found against the Mormonite leaders, and that many 
of them contrived to escape from prison. Among 
the fugitives we find the names of several of those 
who are the most active apostles of the Mormonites 
in England, particularly Parley P. Pratt, the editor 
of the Millenial Star at Manchester. In the Mor- 
monite appeal it is recorded : 

“A bill was found against Parley P. Pratt, Mor- 
ris Phelps, and Luman Gibbs for murder, and also 
aman by the name of King Follett for robbery.... 
In the evening, when the joie r brought in their sup- 

ers, they walked out at the door, that is Parley P. 
Sen, Morris Phe Ips, and King Follett; Luman Gibbs 

continued ; the others were closely pursued, and Fol- 
lett was retaken and carried back, but the other two 
effected their escape to the State of Illinois.’ 

Since their expulsion from Missouri, the Mormon- 
ites have settled in Illinois, and founded three towns, 
the chief of which they call Nauvoo—a name which 
they have the hardihood to assert is derived from the 
Hebrew, and signifies Beautiful. They have sent 
missionaries into various parts of England to collect 
recruits; the deluded victims are persuaded to deposit 
their little stocks in the treasury of the sect, and are 
then sent over to the settlements on the Mississippi. 
They have been most successful in Preston, from 
whence no less than forty-four respectable persons, 


respectable at least in their class, have emigrated to! 


the Mormonite colony within the last three weeks. 
This success may, in some degree, be attributed to 
the art by which the Mormonite leaders have con- 
nected themselves with the Temperance movement. 
In the 80th section of the * Book of Doctrine,’ the 
Temperance rules are strongly enjoined on the Mor- 
monites, and hence they can present themselves to 
zealots in the cause as the only sect in which total 
abstinence is a matter of religious obligation. 
find also that they are endeavouring to gain the 
Irvingites and Campbellites ; for in a communication 
from Clithero it is stated,—* As soon as the converts 
were baptised and confirmed, they spoke with un-, 
known tongues.” The last reports of the Mormonite | 
Elders boast of increasing success, particularly ‘in | 
Staffordshire, Herefordshire, and Wales; and we have 


Wherefore I, the Lord, willeth | 


We, 


OF MORMON. 


| reason to fear that the boast is not wholly destitute of 
| foundation. 
| Before closing this statement it is necessary to say 
|a few words respecting the Mormonite hymns, for 
which they make a claim to divine inspiration, and 
| which have really proved very efficient agents in 
their success. Greater balderdash than these | produc- 
tions can scarcely be conceived; they are devoid of 
grammar, sense, or rhyme; and yet they are com- 
vared by the deluded Mormonites to the Psalms of 
Javid. One specimen will suffice. It forms part 
of a contrast between the first and second advent of 
the Messiah :— 
The first was persecuted 
And into Egypt fled,— 
A pils grim and a stranger 
ot where to lay his head. 
The second at his temple 
Will suddenly appear, 
And all his saints come with him 
To reign a thousand year. 


The first a man of sorrows, 
Rejected by his own; 
And Israel! left in blindness 
To wander forth forlorn. 


The second brings deliverance, 
They crown him as their king, 

They own him as their Saviour 
And join his praise to sing. 


Human patience can copy no more. Before con- 


cluding, however, we must call the attention of those 
who are engaged in resisting the progress of this 
heresy, to the plain internal evidences of forgery 


which we have shown in the * Book of Mormon.’ 
The imposture is artfully framed to catch those who 
are familiar with the language and style of our au- 
thorised version, but know nothing of the original ; 
we see that its authors have adopted the most vulgar 
errors, but we may also see that they would not have 
adopted them, had not such errors been common. A 
very little general instruction would have saved most 
of the victims of this delusion ; and assuredly nothing 
but a vast extent of popular ignorance can account 
for the success of such an imposture here, at the 
time when it had notoriously begun to fail in America. 


From the Atheneum 
VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 


Tuts voleano is situate in the southern part of the 
island of Owyhee, the largest of the group called the 
Sandwich Islands. Owyhee, like many of the islands 
of the Pacific, is of voleanic origin. Vast streams of 
lava have since flowed over the greater part of it— 
some of these have rolled on for thirty and more 
miles and then precipitated themselves over the cliffs 
into the sea—and, so late as the year 1800, a single 
| current from one of the large craters filled up an ex- 
tensive bay, twenty miles in length, and formed the 
present coast. The recent lava is quite bare, without 
even a blade of grass, while the more ancient has 
become decomposed, and is covered with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The scenery of the island is 
sublime; some of the mountains are from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The following account of a visit to the great voleano 
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VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 


has been drawn up for Professor Silliman from the; “Such awful, thrilling sights and sounds were 
statements of two American captains who visited it almost enough to make the stoutest heart recoil with 
in 1838 :-— horror, and shrink from the purpose of descending 
. | to the great seat of action. But men who had been 

“ Early in the morning, on the 7th of May, Cap-) constantly engaged in the most daring enterprise— 
tains Chase and Parker, in company with several whose whole lives had been spent on the stormy 
others, left the port at Lord Byron’s Bay, for the deep, were not easily deterred from the undertaking. 
purpose of visiting the celebrated voleano Kirauea.| Each one of the party, with a staff to test the safety 
After travelling a few miles through a delightful of the footing, now commenced a perilous journey 
country interspersed with hill and valley and adorned down a deep and rugged precipice, sometimes almost 
with clusters of trees, hung with the richest foliage, perpendicular, and frequently intersected with fright- 
they came to a forest, several miles in extent, so| ful chasms. In about forty-five minutes they stood 
entangled with shrubs and interwoven with creeping upon the floor of the great voleano. T'wenty-six 
vines, that its passage was extremely difficuit. On| separate volcanic cones were seen, rising from twenty 
issuing from this, the scenery again wore a pleasing | to sixty feet; only eight of them, however, were in 
aspect, but was soon changed into a dreary waste. | operation. Up several of those that were throwing 
Their route was now in the direct course of a large | out ashes, cinders, red hot lava, and steam, they as- 
stream of lava, thirty miles in length and four or five | cended, and so near did they approach to the crater 
in breadth. ‘The lava was of recent formation, with| of one, that with their canes they dipped out the 


a surface, in some places, so slippery as to endanger 
falling, and in others, so rugged as to render it toil- 
some and dangerous to pass. Scattered around, 
were a few shrubs that had taken root in the voleanic 
sand and scori#, and on each side of the stream 
grew a stinted forest. Mouna Roa and Mouna Kea 
were seen in the distance, and on either side stretch- 


ed the broad expanse of the ocean, mingling with | 


the far horizon. The party had travelled nearly the 
whole extent of the current of lava before sunset ; 
they were, however, much fatigued, and gladly took 
possession of a rude hut, erected by the islanders, 
where they slept soundly through the night. Early 
the next morning, ere the sun rose, they resumed 
their journey, and soon a beautiful landscape broke 


upon their view, but its delightful scenery detained | 


them only a few moments, for the smoke of the vol- 
cano was seen rising gracefully in the distance. 
Quickening their march, they arrived soon after nine 
o'clock at a smoking lake of sulphur and scorie, 
from which they collected some delicate specimens 
of crystallised sulphur, and proceeded on. The next 
object which attracted the attention, was a great 
fissure five or six hundred feet from the crater. It 
was about thirty feet wide, five or six hundred feet 
long, and from all parts of it constantly issued im- 
mense bodies of steam, so hot that the guides cooked 
potatoes over it ina few minutes. The steam, on 
meeting the cold air, is condensed ; and not far from 
the fissure, on the north, is a beautiful pond formed 
from it, that furnishes very good water, and is the 
only place where it occurs for many miles. The pond 
is surrounded with luxuriant trees, and, sporting on 
its surface, were seen large flocks of wild fowls. It 
was now ten o'clock, and the whole party, since 
passing the lake of su!phur, had been walking over a 
tugged bed of lava, and standing by the side of vast 
chasms of fathomless depth. They had now arrived 
at the great crater of Kirauea eight miles in cireum- 
ference, and stood upon the very brink of a precipice, 
from which they looked down more than a thousand 
feet into a horrid gulf, where the elements of nature 
seemed warring against each other. Huge masses 
of fire were seen rolling and tossing like the billowy 
ocean. From its voleanic cones continually burst 
lava, glowing with the most intense heat. Hissing, 


rumbling, agonising sounds came from the very 
depths of the dread abyss, and dense clouds of smoke 
and steam rolled from the crater. 


| liquid fire. Into another they threw large masses of 
| Scorie, but they were instantly tossed high into the air. 
| A striking spectacle in the crater at this time, was 
| its lakes of melted lava. There were six; but one, 
| the south-west, occupied more space than all the 
| others. Standing by the side of this, they looked 
| down more than three hundred feet upon its surface, 
glowing with heat, and saw huge billows of fire 
| dash themselves on its rocky shore—whilst columns 
of molten lava, sixty or seventy feet high, were 
hurled into the air, rendering it so hot, that they were 
| obliged immediately to retreat. After a few minutes 
| the violent struggle ceased, and the whole surface 
of the lake was changing to a black mass of scorie ; 
but the pause was only to renew its exertions, for 
while they were gazing at the change, suddenly the 
|entire crast, which had been formed, commenced 
| cracking, and the burning lava soon rolled across the 
| lake, heaving the coating on its surface, like cakes 
of ice upon the ocean-surge. Not far from the centre 
of the lake there was an island which the lava was 
never seen to overflow; but it rocked like a ship 
upon a stormy sea. The whole of these phenomena 
were witnessed by the party several times, but their 
repetition was always accompanied with the same 
effects. They now crossed the black and rugged 
floor of the crater, which was frequently divided by 
huge fissures, and came to a ridge of lava, down 
which they descended about forty feet, and stood 
upon a very level plain, occupying one-fourth of the 
great floor of the crater. This position, however, was 
found very uncomfortable to the feet, for the fire was 
seen in the numerous cracks that intercected the 
plain only one inch from the surface. Captain Chase 
lighted his cigar in one of them, and with their walk- 
ing-sticks they could, in almost any place, pierce the 
crust and penetrate the liquid fire. Sulphur abounds 
every where in and around the voleano: but here the 
whole side of the precipice, rising more than a thou- 
sand feet, was one entire mass of sulphur. They 
ascended several feet, and were detaching some beau- 
tiful crystallised specimens, when, accidentally, a 
large body of it was thrown down, and that rolled 
into a broad crack of fire and obliged them immedi- 
ately to retreat, for the fumes that rose nearly suffo- 
cated them. They had now been in the crater more 
than five hours, and would gladly have lingered, but 
the last rays of the setting sun were gilding the cliffs 
above, and they commenced their journey upward, 
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which oceupled them about one hour and a quarter. 
They repaired to their rade hut, and while the shades 
of evening were gathering, despatched their frugal 
meal. Curiosity, however, would not allow them to 
sleep without revisiting the great crater. Groping 
along, they reached the edge of the precipice, and 
ked down into the dread abyss now lighted 


again looked d 
up by the glowing lava. The whole surface of the 


plain, where they had observed cracks filled with | 


fire, appeared as though huge cables of molten lava 
had been stretched across it. While examining these 
splendid exhibitions, the entire plain, more than one- 
fourth of the whole crater, was suddenly changed 
into a great lake of fire; its crusts and voleanic cones 
melted away, and mingled with the rolling mass. 
They now hurried back, astonished at the sight, and 
shuddering at the recollection, that only a few hours 
had elapsed since they were standing upon the very 
spot. The next morning they returned to the crater 
for the last time. Every thing was in the same con- 
dition: the new lake still glowed with heat, the 
voleanic cones hurled high in the air red-hot stones, 
mixed with ashes and cinders, and accompanied 
with large volumes of steam, hissing and cracking as 
it escaped, and the great lake in the southwest was 
still in an agitated state. The situation of the vol- 
cano Kirauea is very remarkable, differing from every 
other of which we have an account. It is not a 
truncated mountain, rising high above the surround- 
ing country, and visible from every quarter, nor is it 
seen until the traveller, after crossing an elevated 
plain near the foot of Mouna Roa, suddenly arrives 
at a precipice, from which he looks down into its 
dread immensity.” 


NAPIER’S IDEAS OF REFORM BY STEAM. 


Tue Times correspondent at Alexandria says— 
** So much has been done of late in the Levant by 
steam, that everybody is now alive to its capabilities 
as an element either of war or peace, and is ready to 
ask, *‘ What will itdo next?’ Ibrahim Pacha can 
only account for his loss of the coast of Syriain a 
week, by confessing that the ‘ steam-boats conveyed 
the enemy here, there, and everywhere, so suddenly 
that it would have required wings to keep up with 


them! One might as well think of fighting with 
genii!’ Commodore Napier, on the other hand, 


seems to think that steam is only in its cradle on the 
ocean, and is still swathed and bandaged down in 


many ways, by the old-fashioned midwifery of our | 


‘naval architects.’ It is many years since he advo- 
cated the systematic introduction of war steamers as 
a branch of the service, to form, as it were, * the ca- 
valry of the navy ;’ but they have never yet launched 
the kind of vessel he recommended; capacious, to 
hold a month’s fuel, instead of a mere ten days’ sup- 
ply, as at present: shallow and broad bottomed, to 
skim over the water (instead of ploughing through 
it) with the least expense of fuel; and furnished with 
cast-iron tanks or reservoirs for coal, so that, as it 
was expended water might be pumped into them, 
and the best sailing line be preserved cr re-estab- 
lished at pleasure. These broad bottoms, he con- 


fesses, might roll about more than the Cyclops and 
There 


Strombok, but what would that signify t 
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| could be no danger where the centre of gravity was 
properly arranged ; and they would be thrice as 
effective in a blockade as transports, or in any long 
voyage orlengthy service. ‘The Commodore has lost 
money enough, and won renown enough in the em- 
ployment of steamers, to entitle him to give a good 
practical opinion in the matter.” 





LONGEVITY IN RUSSIA EXPLAINED. 


A STATISTICAL economist, who knows nothing of 
the internal arrangements of the province, must be 
sadly puzzled to account for the extraordinary tena- 
city and vigour of the vital powers, the healthful in- 
fluence of the climate, and the astonishing greatness 
of the average duration of human life in Bessarabia, 
The problem is, however, easily solved, when the 
contrivance of the civic authorities to increase th: 
numbers within their municipal jurisdiction is under. 
stood. A refugee appears and prays to be enrolled 
as a Mesnechanin—that is, a citizen of the town, 
He is at first told, “That is not a matter of course, 
friend: you have no passport, too: but wait awhile, 
and we will see what can be done for you.” The 
refugee waits until one of the civic community dies, 
and then he is summoned to appear again before the 
Red Table, in the magisterial office. Now the 
business proceeds thus :—** What is your name !”"— 
* Ivan Gritshov.””-—* What age ?”—“Twenty-five.” 
—*Well, young man, attend to what J am going to say 
—Mitrophan Kalenko died yesterday, aged 50; if you 
wish to be a citizen, you must take upon yourself his 
name and his age; and then we will allow you to 
| be substituted for him, and will give you his certifi- 
cate and other documents.” Ivan Gritshov joyfully 
| consents, and becomes all at once a respectable citi- 
zen of a very respectable age. ‘The departed Mitro- 
phan still lives under this metamorphosis on the civic 
register, and, probably, after two or three other re- 
newals of his existence, dies at the patriarchal ag: 
of one hundred and fifty. We need, therefore, no 
longer marvel at the frequent accounts of deaths, in 
Russia, of persons exceeding one hundred years ot 
age.—German Paper. 


TO A FRIEND, 
ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 


Suerman! this drear world has no sadder tone 
(Full as it is of wailing misery) 

Than the first ery of child—the birth-pang moan— 
(Of human life how true a prophecy!) 

A mournful sight to see an infant lie, 

E’en on that sacred thing, a mother’s breast; 
For it, ere long, must quit that gentle nest, 

And struggle ‘neath a wild and stormy sky :— 
*Tis therefore with a spirit full of tears 

I look on little children; for I see 

The unfolded agony of seventy years,— 

The future slave to pride or infamy ;— 

To play the tyrant’s part, if rich and strong; 

If poor and weak, to bear th’ oppressors wrong. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Trifles from my Portfolio; or, Recollections of Scenes 
and small Adventures during Twenty-nine Years’ 
Military Service. By a Staff Surgeon. 2vols. 8vo. 
Quebec. 1839. 


Tuts gentleman makes so very free with other peo- 
ple’s names, that we have no hesitation about men- 
tioning his own. 
long series of years, to the 66th regiment, and, as 
we are told, equally appreciated in the mess-room 
and the hospital—a sturdy, jovial, humorous little 
Irishman, and a skilful surgeon. Puellis nuper ido- 
neous, he has recently taken to himself a Canadian 
wife and farm, and amused his leisure by inditing 
these ‘ Trifles,’ which are, in fact, pretty copious me- 
moirs of his adventurous campaigns in the fields of 
Venus as well as Mars. We have had of late so 
many * Military Recollections’ that the title did not 
particularly attract us; but, after the volumes had 
been on our shelves for more than twelve months, we 
casually took them down; and a perusal so amused 
us, that We must invite our readers to a participation 
in *the feast of reason.’ 

The early part, in which he records his boyhood, 
youth, and professional education, offers nothing 
worth dwelling upon; and though his account of his 
experiences in the Peninsula contains several lively 
passages, they relate to scenes which have engaged 
so many clever pens—from Gleig to Quillinan—that 
we think it better to step on to India—for which re- 
gion the 66th regiment embarked exactly as the news 
of Buonaparte’s escape from Elba reached the Downs, 
March, 1815. As they started, our author betted ¢a 
dinner that the Great Man would be caged again by 
the 15th of April’—a curious anticipation of Ney’s 
pledge to Louis X VIII.—and a good dinner it must 
have been, since we find it hinted that the bill cost 
the sanguine doctor nearly £100 *in expensive Cal- 
cutta.’ 

Among the best of his Indian chapters is that de- 
scribing a voyage from Dinapore to Cawnpore :— 


‘In the beginning of July, we embarked on the | 


Ganges, now full to the brim. If any person wishes 
to luxuriate among roses, let him repair to Ghazepore, 
where the whole country, for some hundred or two 
of square miles, is thickly covered with them. Rose- 
water and the exquisite attar of roses are, conse- 
quently, cheaper here than in any other part of India; 
though the latter, when genuine, must always be a 


most expensive article, from the enormous consump- | 


tion of roses in its preparation. It takes a prodigious 
quantity of the petals to make an ounce of attar; and 


to produce a quart bottle would require, I suppose, a | 


heap about as big as St. Paul’s.’—vol i. p. 154. 


This fragrant exordium contrasts vividly with what 
comes after. When we reflect that the inhabitants of 
the valley of the Ganges are in number at least thirty 
millions; that the superstitious reverence for the sa- 
cred river induces every family who can possibly ap- 
proach it to commit their dead to its waters; and that 
fsr the greater part of the year the atmosphere is very 
hot—we may form some notion of the multitude of hu- 
man corpses, in every stage of dissolution, that must 
be perpetually mixed with or buoyant on the flood— 


Dr. Henry was attached, during a | 


| the surface waters must be actually a decoction of pu- 
| tridity. It can be no wonder that infectious diseases, 
with cholera at the head, should eternally hover over 
this gigantic open sewer of Bengal, and diverge far 
and wide from its centre of corruption. Dr. Henry 
has a description of the scene too painful to be quoted. 
We can but allude to the enormous flocks of vultures 
and other birds of prey eternally flapping and seream- 
ing over the floating’ masses of decay, tearing and 
disembowelling naked carcases of men, women, and 
children. But the horror of horrors is the fact that 
the voyager can never keep near the shore for an hour 
at a time without seeing some old, worn-out, decrepit 
grandfather or grandmother, carried to the verge of 
the stream by the hands of their own offspring, their 
mouths stuffed with the holy river-grass, and the yet 
gasping bodies tumbled into the flood. We are w eary 
of hearing that such usages could not be interrupted 
Without alienating the minds of the Hindoos. No 
supe rstition was suppose d to be more deeply rooted 
than the horrid one of the Suttee—but a single re- 
script put that abomination down—end, except from 
certain sleck Brahmins interested in the matter of 
burning fees, not one voice has been heard to com- 
plain of the abolition. ‘The same as to infanticide in 
some extensive districts, where it had prevailed from 
a remote antiquity. Who can doubt that all these 
diabolical atrocities have always been perpetrated 
amidst the secret loathing of the priest-ridden popu- 
lation of India? It is of the very essence of such 
tyranny that it succeeds in suppressing all outward 
show of aversion on the part of its victims: 


‘ Ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis.’ 


The feelings of humankind are the same every 
where; and we are well convinced that the authority 
of acivilised government could in no way be strength- 
ened so effectually, as by making itself felt wherever 
it extends, to be the immitigable enemy of every usage 
that wars against the instincts of natural affection. 

Nay more—we venture to say that the English 
government in India can never gain any thing by 
authorising spontaneously any act that tends to 
compromise it in the eyes of the natives, as if it 
were, a8 a power, indifferent to the distinction be- 
tween Idolatry and Christianity. The majority of 
the better educated natives are, we may rest assured, 
|infidels to the creed of their ancestry. These of 
course are very apt to suppose that the same is the 
condition of professing christians, who do not hesi- 
tate to collect revenues and superintend processions 
for the benefit of Hindoo or Mussulman temples.— 
| Sincere Hindoos and sincere Mussulmans, on the 
other hand, must be shocked with our interference. 
Nobody but the priest who pockets the money will 
ever thank us, and he despises us too. Where any 
thing has been undertaken in a distinct Treaty with 
| an as yet independent State, the obligation, however 

unfortunate, must be discharged: but we should 
never step one inch beyond what the exact letter of 
the compact binds us to. 
| The Suttee was in full vigour when Dr. Henry 
;made the voyage. We must quote one of his short- 
) est descriptions of it— 


‘This cruel scene took place close to the water's 
edge, near a huge banyan-tree, whose branches, 
spreading far and wide, were supported by the vigo- 
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rous shoots they had sent down into the earth—now 
grown into strong pillars—like decrepit parents by 
the piety of their children. It was about ten o’cloc 

at night, and, I suppose, two hundred people were 
present. The victim was very young—not more than 
seventeen or eighteen—and though looking a little 
wild, yet she distributed the flowers and sweetmeats to 
her friends and relations with a certain degree of com- 
posure; and then mounted the pyre with a firm step, 


kissed her husband's lips, and lay down beside him. | 
Before this time several fruitless attempts had been | 


made by two of my brother officers and myself to 
dissuade her from this terrible self-sacrifice—No, no 
— if she lived she would be an outcast from society 
—forced to perform the lowest offices—lose her high 
caste, (she was a Brahmin) and be contemned and 


despised henceforward by all her acquaintances, | 


friends, and relatives. Thus artfully have the Hin- 
doo priests intertwined their sanguinary rites with 
human pride and vanity, and made these cogent prin- 
ciples subservient to their own ambitious and ava- 
ricious purposes. 

*As soon as this unfortunate woman had placed 
herself beside her husband, a kind of cage, made of 
bamboos, was put over them, smeared with ghee, or 
buffalo-butter, to make it more combustible, and a 
horrible din of tom-toms, gongs, and human voices 


was set up, evidently for the purpose of stifling the | 


poor creature’s cries. A quantity of dry wood, leaves, 
&c., surrounded the funeral pile, and was now set 
fire to, and blazed up fiercely at once, so as in all 


probability to save further suffering, and suffocate | 


the victim in a few seconds. In a short time the 
whole was one glowing flame, which, when swayed 
to one side by the wind, gave the spectators a glimpse 
of the two blackened objects in the centre. It was 
altogether a dreadful sight—an infernal sacrifice, at 
the perpetration of which demons might rejoice !"— 
vol. i. pp. 189. 
Well may the Doctor exclaim— 


* When we witness all these horrors in heathen 
lands, it is scarcely possible for the most thoughtless 
to avoid reflecting on the infinite obligations our fa- 
voured quarter of the globe is under to Christianity, 
and society generally, in all places pervaded by its 
influence. Christian women, too, have been placed 
under a vast debt of gratitude to this benign religion. 
Its divine Founder raised them to an equality with 
the other sex, by his countenance and gracious soci- 
ety when he lived on earth, and by the ennobling 
influence of his doctrines ever since, and the tone of 
yurity which they have shed over human relations. 
Fresh triumphs of Christianity in favour of the 
weaker, but more virtuous sex, are now passing daily 
before our eyes, amongst which the recent abolition 
of female infanticide and widow-burnings in the East 
stand out in strong relief. In the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago we also witness the progressive instruction, 
purification and elevation of the female savage in the 
social scale—or rather, we see the elements of soci- 
ety created where all was dark, dismal, and bloody 
barbarism before. 

‘And well, and zealously, and affectionately, has 
woman paid her tribute of good works for the bene- 
fits her sex has received from Christianity, from the 
very times of its first promulgation till the present 
day. Indeed, its propagation, under a superintend- 
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ting Providence, was much dependant on the minis. 
try of women, and their powerful suasion with the 
| rougher half of mankind: and amidst multiplied in. 
| stances of early bad conduct and apostacy amongst 


men—there is only one solitary case of female guilt 
amongst the Apostolic converts; and she, Sapphira, 
acted plainly under the evil influence of her husband, 
No woman ever slighted, or neglected, or despised, 
or blasphemed, or ‘betrayed the Author of Christi- 
anity, or any of his Apostles—No—no. 


*** She ne’er with treacherous kiss her Saviour stung ; 
Nor e’er denied him with unholy tongue : 
She, when Apostles shrank, could danger brave— 
Last at his cross and earliest at his grave !’’’ 


—vol. 1. p. 190. 


It is not often that our author rises from his easy, 
sensible, conversational tone; but passages like this 
tell all the better for their paucity. Turn a leaf and 
'we find him in his usual vein—narrating how the 

commanding officer had two pretty maiden sisters on 
| board, and how the surgeon acquitted himself as their 
courteous squire :— 


| *One calm and clear evening, when the fleet had 
lagowed for the night at a rich mango tope, wit! 
| smooth velvet turf underfoot, the sisters, the colonel, 
and myself, strolled along the beautiful bank—the 
elder on his arm and the younger on mine. The 
pairs, however, soon separated, and my companion 
and I sauntered along, following a path through the 
trees, until sunset: we then discovered that we were 
two miles from the boats, and the short twilight of 
the East soon began to darken apace. Hastening 
home, we left the circuitous path we had come by 
and tried a near-cut through a field; but here an un- 
foreseen obstacle interposed. A rivulet, which higher 
up we had crossed by a rustic bridge of a log thrown 
,over it, had become wider and deeper as it ap- 
proached the Ganges, and now required a good run- 
ning leap. In this dilemma I proposed to go round 
by the bridge, but my young friend would not hear 
of it—** You have no idea how active | am—jump 
first and Ill bet you a pair of gloves I'll follow.” 
Then, after another remonstrance, and the expression 
of a hope, as delicately as such an idea could be em- 
bodied in words, that her under-garments were suffi- 
ciently capacious—I jumped over. Angela then took 
a running leap, following the leader; but, alas! the 
petticoats of those days were very circumscribed— 
the envious muslin clung around, and hampered the 
active limbs of the unfortunate young lady; who, 
arrested in mid career, uttered a piercing shriek and 
plumped into the middle of the torrent. 

* At first I could not help a slight laugh, but I soon 
perceived it was no laughing matter, as the stream 
was six or seven feet deep and running with great 
rapidity, and I knew not well what to do. ‘Throw- 
ing myself in, however gallant and chivalrous, would 
be useless, as I should also be borne away by the 
strong current. So, telling Angela there was no 
danger, I ran down the bank, parallel with the float- 
ing and screaming beauty, and waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to make a snatch. After one or two 
failures I caught her bonnet, but the riband under the 
chin gave way, and down the torrent she went, with ~ 
her loosened hair streaming behind her on the water 
like a mermaid’s. At last, when she had been car- 
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ried down a hundred yards, I succeeded in seizing a| and, for want of a better, I thought I might as well 
handful of her humid tresses, and brought her safe to | fall in love. 
land. ‘I by no means wonder that this said inexplicable 
‘Poor lady, she was sadly frightened; and as she | matter, love, has been so much and so universally 
clung to me more affectionately than was quite comi- | lauded in all ages and nations. If it were for no nobler 
fortable, considering the state of her clothes, I heard | reason than the entire exemption from feeling the 
such honeyed expressions as “guardian angel,’’| little ills and inconveniences of life which a true 
« preserver of my life,” “debt of everlasting grati-| passion confers—and the gilding which it sheds upon 
tude,” uttered, sotto voce; which, however, I was not| the homely landscapes around us—it would be de- 


bound to hear. She deferred the hysterics until we 
reached the boat, but then we had them in abun- 
dance.’—vol. i. pp- 196-198. 


There is a rather un-Hibernian touch of coldness 
in the Doctor’s conduct here, or at least in his way 
of telling it; but we beg our fair readers not to be too 
hasty in their judgment. His uncommon apparent 
callousness to the grateful exclamations of the res- 
cued damsel is sufficiently accounted for by an inci- 
dent recorded in the chapter immediately preceding. 


serving of all praise. Truly, as Wordsworth ex- 
presses it—who no doubt spoke from experience— 


‘* There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain.’’ 


When I fell in love, I suddenly found myself proof 
against all the désagrémens of hot winds, mosquitoes, 
blue devils, and all that was diabolical in Dinapore, 
My passion was a conductor through which all at- 
mospherical annoyances and disturbances passed 





The staff-surgeon appears throughout his book as 
one of the most susceptible of his gallant nation ; but 
m this occasion he was armed in proof. A certain | 
part of the human fabric which does not in his case | 
deserve to be considered as merely *one of the larger | 
viscera,’ had just undergone a serious laceration, and | 
the wound was now protected by the first hardness | 
if cicatrix formata, fn justice to the gentleman we | 
must turn back for a moment to his encampment at | 
Dinapore, which the regiment had reached on the 
20th of March. 

While here our friend had suffered terribly from 
the heat of the climate in the first instance; and 
secondly from the bright eyes of a certain Miss | 
S——— M. He describes very pleasantly both} 
these sorts of miseries. | 


‘There was no moving out of the house except for 
an hour in the morning and evening; and all day | 
within, existence was little better than a succession | 
of gasps and gapes. 

* Perhaps one’s breakfast is the only meal eaten in 
India; all the rest are sad piddling work and merely 
aform. When I returned from my professional duty | 
there was, primo, my shave—and I take some credit 
for having virtuously resisted all temptations here to 
soapy-sloth—for I was always my own barber. | 
Seeundo, my refreshing shower-bath. Teriio, a} 
breakfast of the first order of merit; and quarto, my 
hookah. For, ever watchful at his post, behind my | 
arm-chair, there stood Bhastee Rhamm waiting for | 
the close of the meal to hand “ Doctor Sahib” the | 
incomparable chillum; and to retire, with the usual | 
low salaam, to a reverential distance, until the nod | 
of approbation from his master should make him 
happy. ‘Then were the feet thrown carelessly upon 
the table—the odoriferous smoke was slowly in- 
haled, and the ample bow] of Mandarin tea, its morn- 
ing accompaniment, sipped voluptuously. 

‘After an hour spent thus, the rest of the day, it 
must be confessed, was heavy in hand. There was 
no reading attentively without headache—writing in- | 
volved perspiration to a dissolving extent. Playing 
backgammon—in addition to the necessity of dry | 
linen every hit or two—burst the tympanum. Play- 
ing chess burst the brain. Playing billiards was a | 
labour of Hercules. Thus, were there great difficul- | 





| 


without molestation or injury, after it was once set 
up. Independent of this subordinate and somewhat 
selfish consideration, there is no small delight in 
making yourself agreeable to a pleasing young wo- 
man; In discerning daily new chords and harmonies 
of feeling, and sentiment, and opinion between her 
and yourself; and in seeing with your own eyes the 
growing expansion of little buds of amiability into 
lovely flowers; not to mention the thought that the 
sweet boquet they will make is to be worn in your 
own bosom.’—vol. i. p. 179. 7 


In a word, the Doctor amused himself charmingly 
during six weeks, and though nothing had ever been 
said about Jove, the gentleman had looked it in so 
many ways, without perceiving any symptoms of 
displeasure, that at any given moment the fatal de- 
claration might be very likely to escape from his 
lips. We gather that the thing peice under very 
yretty circumstances—(o wit, at the close of a ball, as 
te escorted his fair friend to her own door by moon- 
light. What he said, or what she answered, we are 
not told; but the lover passed a sleepless night 
until he had his couch conveyed out into his veran- 


dah :— 


‘The graceful form of S———— was painted in my 
sleeping fancy, dressed in bridal white, and her fair 
countenance radiant with smiles. She presented me 
a letter with a myrtle leaf for the device of the seal, 
and the words, “Je ne change qu’en mourant,” im- 
pressed upon the wax. I seized the letter and 
opened it. Then, awful sound, a loud clap of thun- 
der awoke me at the instant; not visionary and un- 
real, but substantial, pealing, atmospheric thunder; 
accompanied by the most vivid and incessant light- 
ning, and a deluge of rain, which soon dispelled the 
beautiful illusion, and sent me into the house wet to 


| the skin. 


* Unfortunately this hot night, in which I had 
chosen to sleep al fresco, and to dream all manner of 
delightful things, was the breaking up of the mon- 
soon, which is always terminated by a terrific storm. 
The elements continued to roar away without inter- 
mission for four or five hours; and the resplendent 
lightning, as it illuminated the big drops of rain 
with the brightest prismatic colours, appeared as 


ties in finding any rational mode of passing the day ; | playful as if it was the most harmless thing in nature, 
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‘The change in the aspect of the vegetable world | proposal was accepted, and a fortnight’s leave ob- 


next morning was most striking; the four months’ 


dust had been washed off the face of the earth; the | 


grass had already begun to show its tender green; 
the air was cool, clear, and balmy, and the frame 
felt refreshed as the lungs gulped in the invigorating 
fluid; and the spirits, long depressed by heat, dust 
and other discomforts, recovered their elasticity and 
cheerfulness. 

*I breakfasted with the M s, but S 
did not make her appearance. There appeared a 
gene and singular air about the whole menage, espe- 
cially in the department of the host and his wife, 
much at variance with every thing I had before wit- 
nessed in that happy and united family. After 
breakfast M requested me to walk into the 
library, and thus addressed me: * My dear fellow, I 
perceive there has been a sad mistake. We all 
esteem you highly, and wish for the continuance of 
your friendship; but—but—S has been for 
some months engaged to be married to a gentleman 
in Calcutta.” 

‘When one cannot adequately express excited 
feelings on any subject it is wise to be silent; a line 
of conduct sanctioned by great examplos, and conve- 
nient on the present occasion. 

*Crabbe’s graphic pen has described the different 
appearance of external nature under opposite moods 
of mind, in the case of a lover visiting his mistress, 
and returning from the interview.* I cannot approach 
within a thousand leagues of his inimitable touches, 
but I can tell in my own homely way how miserable 
I felt that day. As I returned, the air, so deliciously 
pure in the morning, felt muggy and unrespirable ; 
the heat was intolerable; the mosquitoes atrociously 
sanguinary and numerous; nothing was as it ought, 
and everything as it ought not to be. The palan- 
quin bearers jerked and shook me, as if on purpose. 
At my evening visit to the hospital several patients 
were worse that should have been better, and had 
evidently retrograded intentionally, as if to spite me. 
At dinner the punkahs did not move properly; the 
mullagatawny was cold, and the wine hot: even 
Bhastee Rhamm, the nonparei/ of Hookabadars, failed 
to please. At last I went to bed thoroughly dis- 
gusted; but even there misfortune continued its per- 
secutions; for two or three vagrant mosquitoes | 





had 
slipped in when the servant was closing the gauze 
around me, and it was slap, slap, slap, buzz, buzz, 
buzz, all night.’—vol. i. p. 183. 


This April story, then, must plead the Doctor's ex- 
cuse for resisting as he did the drowning scene of July, 
1816. And we have introduced the earlier 
romance, let us now see its conclusion. 


since 


In January, 1817, the regiment is once more em- 
barked on the Ganges. This time the voyage is 
down the river, and in the course of it he is once 
more, after the lapse of half a year, brought into con- 
tact with the family of Major M . The friend- 
ship had not been broken off—how absurd that any 
friendship ever should be!—by an unsuccessful ex- 
planation with a young lady. The Major was now 
commandant at Allahabad: he invited the Doctor to 
spend a week or ten days with him in passing: this 


* See the Lover's Journey 


tained : 

*I found this amiable family well; and was not a 
little surprised to meet S——— still unmarried, 
She was in distress; for some unfavourable disclo 
sures had been made respecting the character of her 
lover, and his honour was suspected relative to cer- 
tain gambling transactions, in which he had been 
engaged at Calcutta. Besides all this, he had been 
dangerously ill; and was now cruising about in a 
pilot schooner off the Sunderbunds, by medica] ad- 
vice. I was received with the most affectionate cor- 
diality by every member of the family. 

* Lovely affianced girls should not be permitted to 
move about in society for any considerable time, 
breaking people’s hearts hopelessly, and spreading 
distress and envy, and all kinds of bad feelings and 
sensations around. They ought to be made to marry 
within the month by act of parliament. Here, for 
instance, was myself brought once more within th 
circle of a very delightful young lady’s charms ; and 
under circumstances, too, that did not altogether pre- 
clude hope. Yet, though well aware of the danger 
of my position, I had neither the power nor the wish 
to fly from the dangerous fascination. Even the 
confiding freedom of her manner, reposing trust in 
my sense of propriety, and the easy unreserve of our 
intercourse, whilst they showed the unaffected in- 
genuousness of her nature, excited distressing repi- 
nings at perceiving the full value of the prize allotted 
to another. 

‘Thus delicately cireumstanced, I spent a fort- 
night at Allahabad; a golden time. The whok 
family, from some over-estimate they had formed of 
certain professional services I had done one of them, 
considered themselves under obligations, when in 
truth I was the obliged party. They therefore, on: 
and all, exerted themselves to crowd into this fina 
visit, before we should part for a long separation, 
every agrement and pleasure possible: morning and 
evening drives on beautiful roads; dinners, dances, 
music, W y novels, then in full blow, and 
brought from Caleutta by daw, or post. In short, 
whatever of agreeableness and enjoyment the kindest 
solicitude of refined minds could suggest, and amp\ 
means afford, were concentrated in that exquisit 
visit.” 


. ’ 
yevtiy 


This is only one of half-a-dozen tender mishaps 
which the staff surgeon, now safely anchored in t! 
harbour of Hymen, amuses himself and his readers 


by recording. On all such occasions he appears 
have acted the part of a sensible as well as a sensi- 
tive man, and sought the cure of wounded affectior 
where alone it can be found, in strenuous exertion 
of one kind or another. This, indeed, is the grand 
moral which he always delights to insist upon. The 
one secret of human happiness is occupation, or, @ 
he phrases it, ‘the experience of my life, as of all 
rational people, proves that the lazy Sybarite wh 
first exclaimed Dolce cosa far niente, told a gigantic 
fib.’ 


* Nature, ever wise and beneficent, intended ther 
should be no idle people in the world, but that occu- 
pation and enjoyment should go hand in hand, nm- 
tually enhancing each other. Even the laziest pee 
ple must find or make some employment; and the 
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oss Yorkshire boor, whose beau ideal of happiness 
with £1000. a-year, was to have nothing to do but 
«eeat fat beeacon,” found it necessary to add, “and 


» 


swing upon a gaeate.”’’—vol. ii. p. 28, 


Before the end of 1817, our author was torn unex- 
pectedly, and very much to his disgust, from India, 
his regiment being ordered to strengthen the garrison 
at St. Helena. The voyage, however, seems to 
have been of use to him; at least we meet, after its 
commencement, with no more ‘harpings on my 
daughter.’ The new society, female as well as 
male, found favour in his eyes, and he made one— 
whenever wind and weather allowed—in the nightly 
dance upon deck. He is energetic in his commen- 
dations of this exercise on shipboard. There, at 
least, says the doctor, there is no truth in Petrarch’s 
morose dictum. ‘Chorea circulus cujus centrum 
Diabolus ;” for Diabolus he reads Hy geia. 

The chapters on St. Helena are perhaps the most 
interesting in the book; and there is one much 
calumniated individual, whose reputation will be 
materially served by the extracts we are about to 
offer from them; for, as our readers will see, Dr. 
Henry entertained originally no favourable opinion 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, but on the contrary disliked 
his manner, undervalued his capacity, and was pre- 
disposed to consider him in the wrong, and his un- 
happy prisoner in the right. 


fe can understand, and, we hope, appreciate the | 


motives which induced Sir Hudson Lowe to submit 
in silence, at the time, to the charges made against 
him by Buonoparte and some of his French fol- 
lowers, so loudly re-echoed by our own liberals, 
and still, we need not add, in vogue among various 
classes not only on the continent, but in this coun- 
try. The Governor of St. Helena had but one sim- 
ple statement to offer in answer to all that was or 
could have been alleged against him—namely, that 
his treatment of Buonaparte was in strict accordance 
with his instructions. It was to his own govern- 
ment alone that he, their servant, owed an account 
of his conduct; and as they, after the death of Na- 
poleon, appointed him chief of a colony infinitely 
more important than St. Helena, there could be no 
doubt, in any dispassionate mind, that his adminis- 
tration in the most difficult, delicate, and painful of 
tasks had fully satisfied the then authorities of 
Downing Street. But now that most of those au- 
thorities, and, among others, Earl Bathurst, Sir 
Hudson’s immediate superior, have long sinee passed 
not only from power but from life, we cannot see on 
what sound principle the survivor acts in refusing 
to do himself’ justice with the world at large—as it 
is too clear that he still continues the subject of ge- 
neral prejudice—by producing to the light of day 
the very letter of the orders which he received from 
the colonial department on first accepting the care 
of Napoleon, and of the official decisions on all the 
| mnesmes which he must have submitted to that 
epartment while his office lasted. We are per- 
suaded that it is in his power to set himself right in 
every the minutest point that has ever been fixed on 
by his enemies; we do not believe that in so doing 
he would leave the slightest spot on the fair fame of 


Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, or any member of that, 


cabinet, dead or living: and we must add, that we 
do not believe her majesty’s present ministers would 
Jury, 1841,—Mvusecm. 49 
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|mow have the least objection to his adopting the 


course which we have been taking the liberty to 
suggest. While Lord Holland was still among 
them, the case might have been different. That 
‘good, easy man,’ lax in principle but bigoted in 
pa. had allowed his amour-propre to be hope- 
essly mixed up with the cause of the French Revo- 
lution in all its phases and in all its consequences. 
He had, as the very last follies of his life showed, 
a French and not a English heart, whenever mat- 
ters of that sort came into question. But now that 
he is gone, and Holland House closed, we appre- 
hend there is no English minister, at least none of 
any substantial weight in or out of the cabinet, who 
would object to a final clearing up of the St. Helena 
controversies, and (which we venture to consider as 
in that ease inevitable) of the character of this most 
unfortunate officer of the British crown. Even in 
the pages with which we are now dealing, there 
occur various little insinuations, which—at the same 
time that they increase the value of the author's tes- 
timony by evincing that he never became Sir Hud- 
son’s partisan—must be viewed with pain by him 
as showing the extent to which the hostile prejudice 
still lingers even among persons compelled in the 
main to aequit and approve him. Nothing can be 
completely effectual but the publication in extenso of 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s original instructions from, and 
subsequent correspondence with, Lord Bathurst— 
one of the most humane and amiable men of his 
time, as we firmly believe, and also one of the most 
prudent statesmen reared in the school of Mr. Pitt. 
We must add that, if Sir Hudson Lowe’s pride 
makes him turn a deaf ear to such hints as these, 
there is another and a far higher consideration be- 
hind—one to which we cannot believe him insensi- 
ble. We are well satisfied that by doing what we 
propose he would be rendering most essential ser- 
vice to the character of his country. The whole 
transaction ought on every account, public and pri- 
vate, to be now at length laid bare and settle for 
ever. 
In the mean time we proceed to our citations: 


‘The first excitement of being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Napoleon having subsided, and 
himself and every thing about him being invisible, 
we began to find our time very heavy in hand. To 
be sure we saw black balls hoisted, indicating that 
ships were in sight; which was the case almost 
every day in the year—the island being in the direct 
high road from ladia: we observed signals flying, 
and communicating from one hill to another, and 
R.O.B. telegraphed daily about two o’clock, from 
the post near our barracks to Plantation House, the 
Governor's residence, meaning, ** All right at Long- 
wood.” We also had the advantage of descrying 
ships, from our high position, nearly thirty leagues 
off—like motes on the edge of the horizon; and of 
watching the cruisers attached to the station, hover- 
ing ahout the rock to windward and leeward. Ves- 
sels, too, when they could find or make any decent 
excuse, would touch at the island to get a chance of 
a glimpse at Buonaparte, and to carry home with 
them all the gossip they could collect. One very 
common trick of the masters was to start their water- 
casks on the run from the Cape; invent some plau- 
sible fib of a leak or something else, to tell the wind- 
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ward cruiser, and thus get permission to stop two or | 
three days for a fresh supply. 

* About a month after our arrival the regiment was 
inspected by Sir Hudson Lowe, and afterwards we | 
all dined at Plantation House. Two other officers 
and myself got beds. The style was good —the 
wines first-rate; and although the governor appeared 
somewhat reserved, and a little absent at times, 
Lady Lowe kept the conversation from flagging. No- 
body seemed disposed to like Sir Hudson, but we were 
all delighted with his wife. Lady Lowe was nota 
good figure, but she had a fine face, laughing eyes, 
much talking talent, a fair and beautiful neck, and 
lovely arm. In short, she presided at her own table 
with much grace and brillianey, and was altogether 
avery captivating woman. . . . . « « « 

‘The governor appeared to be much occupied with 
the cares and duties of his important and responsi- 
ble office; and looked very like a person who would 
not let his prisoner escape, if he could help it. His 
countenance was unpleasing, and from first impres- 
sions, I entertained an opinion of him far from 
favourable. If, therefore, notwithstanding this pre- 
possession, my testimony should ineline to the 
other side, I can truly state that the change took 
place from the weight of evidence, and in conse- 
quence of what came under my own observation in 
St. Helena. Poor man, he has since that time en- 
countered a storm of obloquy and reproach enough 
to bow any person to the earth. Yet I firmly be- 
lieve that the talent he exerted in unravelling the 
intricate plotting constantly going on at Longwood, 
and the firmness in tearing it to pieces, with the un- | 
ceasing vigilance he displayed in the discharge of 
his arduous duties, made him more enemies than any 
hastiness of temper, uncourteousness of demeanour, | 
and severity in his measures, of which the world be- 
lieved him guilty.’—vol. i. pp. 210-212. 


We infer from this passage that Dr. Henry still | 
imputes to Sir Hudson Lowe some exhibitions of 
‘hasty temper and uncourteous demeanour’ in his 
intercourse with Napoleon—and some noi necessary 
‘severity’ in his official measures. It is exactly 
from these charges that we are anxious to see Sir 
Hudson cleared. He now must perceive that even 
persons who do him justice in the main, cling to the | 
belief that there was some 
tions. 

Dr. Henry happened to be called in when one of | 
the Bertrand children met with some accident, and 
after this he seems to have been occasionally con- 
sulted by various members of the establishment at | 
Longwood. Their representations, it would appear, 
served to propitiate in some measure Buonaparte 
himself; and the Doctor had, with some of his bro- | 
ther officers of the 66th, at length the honour of a| 


| 


presentation : | 


ground for such imputa- | 


‘Napoleon always appeared to me a being of an| 
unique character— isolated — unapproachable — sui 


generis, or rather a genus in himself. Possessing a 
daring and comprehensive mind, which could at the 
same time conceive the most magnificent schemes 
and designs, and embrace all the prospective steps 
and minute details necessary for their accomplish- 
ment, he found himself at once pushed on by fortune 
into an elevated station, and then raised himself to 





| tary skill, directing the chiva 
| of enthusiastic soldiers. 


}and rather scowling. 
| look was more that of an obese Spanish or Portu- 
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the highest by consummate a talent and mili- 


rous devotion of masses 
Bat, as has been well said, 
lord though he was of France, and almost of Europe, 
he was never thoroughly master of the little world 
within; for the fierce Italian passions would boil up 
in his bosom, and often overboil, without effectual ¢ on- 
straint. At length rendered giddy by the immense 
elevation he had attained, at the constant whir! of 
his perilous prosperity, he yet soared higher; bu 
the ascent could not always last, and he began to 
totter to his fall. One fatal false step was on the 
towers of the Escurial, and another, still more fatal, 
on the domes of the Kremlin. Long and bravely, 
and tenaciously, notwithstanding, did he cling to his 
lofty position; and when he found himself falling, 
attempt to regain it with astonishing power of resi- 
lience; but the fiat had gone forth against him, and 
it was all in vain. At length he tumbled down 
hopelessly and for ever, without the smallest sym- 
pathy from mankind to soften his fall. 

* As to his moral character, I believe his warmest 
advocates can say little in his favour. He was ut- 
terly devoid of any honest ethical principle, reckless 
as to right and wrong—conscienceless—remorseless, 
His uniform rule through life was—the end justifies 
the means. 

*On the afternoon of the Ist of September, 1817, 
we called at Marshal Bertrand’s house, fifty or sixty 
yards from the residence of Napoleon, to pick up the 
Marshal, who accompanied us to the billiard-room, 
where we found Counts Montholon and Gourgaud. 
After waiting five or six minutes, the folding-doors 
of the ante-chamber were thrown open; we entered, 
formed a ring round the room, and In about a minute 
Napoleon walked into the circle. 

* He was dressed ina plain dark green uniform coat, 
without epaulettes or any thing equivalent, but with a 
large star on the breast, which had an eagle in the 
centre. The buttons were gold, with the device of 
a mounted dragoon, in high relief. He had on white 


| breeches with silk stockings, and oval gold buckles 


in his shoes, with a small opera hat under his arm. 
Napoleon’s first appearance was far from imposing— 


| the stature was short and thick—head sunk into his 


shoulders—his face fat, with large folds under the 
chin—the limbs appeared to be stout, but well pro- 


| portioned—complexion olive—expression sinister, 


On the whole, his general 


guese friar than the hero of modern times. Buona- 
parte walked round the room, with an attempt (as it 
seemed) at the old dignity, and addressed a few words 
to most of the officers.’—vol. i. pp. 214, 215. 


Nothing could less deserve quoting than the Doe- 
tor’s notes of the conversation that ensued—the most 
commonplace of questions and replies—slightly 
seasoned now and then by impertinence on the one 
side—awkward, stammering stupidity on the other 
One trait alone seems worth picking out: 


‘He then passed to Lieut.-Colonel Dodgin, C. B., 
who had several clasps and medals on his breast. 
He was, besides, a remarkably fine military-lookirg 
man, and when walking with me in London had been 
more than once mistaken for the Duke of York. Na- . 
poleon looked at him with some complacency, and 
took hold with his fingers of the most glittering of 
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the batch of distinctions, which happened to be the Vit- 


toria medal; but as soon as he read “that word of | 


fear,” he dropped itinstantly. It was no mere fancy 
of mine, but a matter of plain fact, observed and spo- 
ken of at the time by us all, that his gesture was exact- 
ly that of a person letting fall something unexpectedly 
and disagreeably hot. 

‘As we walked home to Deadwood, and calmly 
reviewed what had passed ; and compared the appear- 
ance, manner, and conversation of Buonaparte with 
our preconceived ideas, prepossessions, and expecta- | 
tions, the general feeling and result was disappoint- 
ment; but this might have been reasonably antici- 
pated. Without reference to the usual sobering 
effect of vicinity and contact in dissipating the gilded 
halos with which a sanguine fancy invests distant | 
and remarkable objects, the interview with Napoleon | 
had dissolved a glory, par excellence. A fascinating 
prestige, which we had cherished all our lives, then | 
vanished like gossamer in the sun. ‘The great Em- | 
peror Napoleon, the hero of modern times, had merged | 
in an unsightly and obese individual ; and we looked | 
in vain for that overwhelming power of eye and force 
of expression which we had been taught to expect bya 
delusive imagination. At our mess-dinner the same | 
evening our illustrious neighbour had evidently fal- | 
len off by one half from our notions concerning him, | 
of the day before.’—vol. i. p. 221. 


Our author, indulging in no second-hand tattle, but 
simply noting down what occurred to himself from | 
day to day, between 1817 and 1821, throws a good 
deal of light on the character and conduct of almost 
every personage mixed up in the Longwood melo- 
drama. O’Meara’s manners and conversation inter- | 
ested and pleased his by no means fastidious coun- 
tryman; and he remained, in spite of many old symp- 
toms, a firm believer in his integrity, until the fol- 
lowing incidents at last forced conviction upon him. 
In February, 1818, Buonaparte’s maittre-d* hotel, Cy- 
priani, a faithful servant, who had followed all the 
vicissitudes of his fortunes from the time when he 
was a lieutenant of artillery, in 1794, was seized 
with aninflammatory disorder, and O'Meara request- 
ed Dr. Henry’s assistance, which was promptly 
given and continued till the death of the patient. 


| 
| 





| 


‘I am obliged to tell that, in the course of my at- 
tendance at Longwood, I was nota little surprised to 
find that Napoleon had never visited his devoted ser- 
vant during his last illness. No doubt but this piece | 
of Imperial condescension would have been highly 
gratifying to the patient; yet itis a fact that no visit| 
ever took place, although the sick man’s chamber | 
was under the Emperor’s roof, and not twenty feet | 
distant from his bath. I have reason to believe, | 
however, that during the last evening of Cypriani’s 
malady, and when he was in a state of delirious in- 
sensibility, his master proposed to see him, but was 
dissuaded by Mr. O’ Meare, on the ground that the | 
patient would not then be in a state to recognise the 
Emperor. With no small degree of absurd charlo- 
tanerie—if I may be forgiven for using the word with 
reference to such a man—Napoleon, on that occasion, 
expressed an opinion that his presence might re-ani-| 
inate the expiring efforts of nature, as it had, he said, | 
under desperate circumstances, retrieved the almost | 
fatal disorder of his army at Marengo, and some other | 
of his battle-fields. | 
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‘Some time after Cypriani’s death Mr. O'Meara 
called on me at Deadwood, with a smiling counte- 
| nance, to tell me he was the bearer of good news, on 
| which he offered me his congratulations. The Em- 
| peror, it appeared, had consulted him as to the pro- 
| priety of giving a fee or a present to the English 
| physician who had attended his servant; and the 
result was that a present had been preferred,—an 
order having been given for a breakfast-service of 
plate to be sent out by Rundell and Bridge. 

‘This was all very pleasing information; and it 
was not unnatural for me to felicitate myself on the 
prospect of such a present, coming from such a quar- 
ter. Waking visions, too, of the pride I should here- 
after feel in exhibiting my tea-service, or in asking 
my friends to the first dejeuner, where it would be 
sported—might be forgiven; mixed with specula- 
tions, also, as to the probable pattern of the plate. 
Unfortunately the sequel proved that, as there are 
many “slips between the cup and the lip,”’ so an 
accident may occur sometimes between the teapot and 
the cup. 

* A few days after this communication Mr. O’Meara 
again called; but this time his countenance had no 
such riant expressions as on the former occasion. A 
difficulty had occurred. A statute had passed in 
England lately, constituting the acceptance of any 
gift from Napoleon, or any of his suite in St. Helena, 
acriminal act. It was therefore necessary, previous 
to any further step, to ascertain how I felt disposed, 
and whether I would consent to accept the Emperor’s 
present clandestinely, and without the knowledge of 
the Governor. This, it was now the object of Mr. 
O’Meara’s visit to ascertain,—the Emperor, he as- 
sured me, having an invincible repugnance to hold 
any conversation whatever with Sir Hudson Lowe; 
or, as he expressed it, to permit any gift from himself 
to be contaminated by passing through the hands of 
“Cain” as was his favourite nickname for the 
Governor. 

‘I took a little time to consult with my friends; 
more, indeed, as a thing usual in such cases, than 
from any doubt as to what was proper to be done. 
Two hours after Mr. O’Meara returned to Longwood, 
with the information that all must be above board, 
and nothing done illegally or clandestinely. I heard 
no more of my plate. 

‘The thing was plain enough—a palpable attempt 
at a bribe, to enlist even so humble an individual as 
myself, ** "homme d’ Empereur,”” and to bind him 
down to future obedience by making him first com- 
mit himself in a wrong action. 

‘This did not altogether rest on Mr. O’Meara’s 
assertion, as afterwards, in returning from St. Helena, 
General Montholon assured me that the present 


| was bona fide, intended for me, and would have been 


sent if the above-mentioned difficulty had not come 
in the way.’—vol. i. pp. 232-234. 

Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Henry expresses his 
opinion that Sir Hudson Lowe was not justified in 
requesting the officers of the 66th, as he soon did, to 
expel O'Meara from their mess, of which, on his 
arrival, he had been admitted an honorary member. 
He thinks the mess ‘ ought not to have been implica- 
ted in the quarrel so long as Mr. O'Meara conducted 
himself among them comme i/ faut, and nothing affect- 
ing his character as an officer and gentleman could 
be substantiated.’ We perfectly agree in ‘Ats opinion. 
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But what if Sir Hudson Lowe had been distinctly | 
informed of, not one, but several repeated attempts of | 
O'Meara to bribe British officers to become ‘ the men 
of the Emperor?’ The worthy Surgeon of the 66th, 
we may suppose, kept his own secret, except toa few 
friends ;—but we have been grossly misinformed, if 
others, similarly tampered with, had not considered 
it their duty to reveal al! the circumstances to the 
Governor. 

As to the final eyectinent 

‘ Of the stiff surgeon, faithful to his cause, 

Who lost his place, and won the world’s applause.’ 
Dr. Henry uses tender enough language—but we 
apprehend tbe real truth of the case is sufficiently in- 
dicated :— 

* With regard to Mr. O'Meara himself, I have no 
doubt, and I think no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained, that he suffered himself to be cajoled and 
fascinated ; | will not say corrupted—into the admirer, 
adherent, agent, and tool of Napoleon.’—vol. i. p. 234. 

We like the delicate distinction between a British 
officer’s being ‘ fascinated,’ but not ‘corrupted,’ into 
the * agent and too! of Napoleon,—diligently employ- 
ing himself in the attempt to ‘corrupt’ other British 
officers, —‘ pa Ipable ailempts at bi ibery.’ But, to re- 
sume: 

* Mr. O° Meara was dismissed from the British ser- 
vice for having officially stated, or insinuated, that Sir 
Hudson Lowe had suborned him to poison Buona- 


parte, or sounded him respecting such a crime, nine | 


or ten months before he made the communication to 
government. ‘The Secretary of the Admiralty said, 


* You have either fabricated this most grave accusa- | 


tion, or it is a true bill. If it is false, you are unwor- 


other hand, the horrid and improbable charge is true, 


you have grossly violated your duty in concealing | 


such an atrocity so long.” Now I do not perceive 
any way of escape from this dilemma. 

* That a young major-general, appointed to one of 
the most important and lucrative commands in the 
gift of the Crown, should have lost sight of his own 
Interest so far as to desire to shorten the existence of 
the life of his lease carries absurdity on the face of it, 
even putting out of sight any moral consideration of 
the question. If, as I believe was the case, Mr. 
O’Meara wilfully misconceived some peevish ex- 
pression of the Governor, in a moment of irritation at 
some tracasserte going on at Longwood, and construed 
it into this horrid design cr desire,—then, after brood- 
ing over it nine or ten months, made it the subject of 
an official charge,—I dispassionately think his con- 
duct was vile, and that he richly merited dismissal 
from the service.’—vol. i. p. 235. 

On O’Meara’s removal, Buonaparte, as is well 
known, declined to allow the attendance of any 
medical man appointed by Sir Hudson Lowe, dis- 
tinctly insinuating his suspicion of poison. Antom- 
marchi came by and by; but in the mean time the 
Governor ordered Dr. Verling, of the artillery, to take 
up his abode at Longwood, in a separate part of the 
building. What followed? 

‘Dr. Verling is an esteemed friend of mine; and 
I know that he was well qualified in every respect 


for the daty on which he was employed, being a clever | 
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and well-educated man, of gentlemanly and prepos. 
sessing manners, and long military experience. After 
he had been four or five months resident at Long. 
wood, overtures were one day submitted to his con- 
sideration by Count Montholon, of a very delicate 
nature; and after some preliminary matter, a formal 
proposal was made to him of a sum of money, equiva- 
lent to the principal of which his British pay was the 
interest, if he would agree, sub rosa, to be the friend 
of Napoleon, or, as Montholon expressed it, “l’homme 
d’Empereur.” ‘This was indignantly rejected, and 
the fact reported immediately to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
accompanied by a — rom Dr. Verling to be 
relieved from a post where he was subject to such an 
insult. ‘The governor, however, would not accede to 
my friend’s request, and Dr. Verling remained at 
Longwood till the arrival of Dr. Antommarchi.’— 
vol. 1. p. 239. 

In the next page we have a pleasant little anecdote 
of the illustrious captive himself. Our Doctor one 
morning found the usually gay and flirty Madame 
Bertrand in a very sulky mood :— 

‘It appeared that her two white kids, great pets of 
the children—particularly of Hortense, her beautiful 
little girl—having unfortunately trespassed on the 
Emperor’s little Chinese garden, were slain by his 
own hand. ‘The on dit was that he had become very 
irascible lately, from the cireumstance of a bullock 
belonging to the East India Company having broken 
into this private spot. On this invasion of the 
* sacred territory,’ (poor man—his France was now 
reduced to nafrow limits,) he called lustily for a gun, 
and wonnded the intruder severely. Not long after, 
the innocent kids jumped over the boundary; and a 
fit of the Corsican again coming on Napoleon—he 


j ; J re | shot them both.’—vol. i. p. 241. 
thy to remain for a moment in the service: if, on the | 


A few more extracts will bring us to the close of 
this chapter. 

‘In February, 1821, it began to be known that 
Napoleon was seriously ill; and, in addition to his 
bodily sufferings, had lately undergone much mental 


| distress from certain reports of the infidelity of the 


Empress Maria Louisa, that had found their way to 
Longwood. He complained of constant pain at the 
pit of the stomach, with sickness and total loss of 
appetite; and suffered great agony from two or three 
emetics in succession, which Antommarchi 
scribed. At length he declined all medicine, and 
flung the last potion that was offered out of the win- 
dow. 

‘The state and ceremony which the Great Man 
still maintained amongst his dependants were some- 
times carried to a ridiculous extent. No one was 
ever allowed to be covered in his presence in‘the gar- 
den or about the premises; nor even in his blandest 
mood, when conversing in great good humour with 
his suite, was any of the highest rank—even the 
Grand Marshal Bertrand—permitted to be seated. 
Up to the last hour of consciousness this etiquette 
was preserved, and Antommarchi more than once 
alluded to this in conversation; declaring that he had 
been often exhausted to the verge of fainting, by pre- 
serving a standing posture during his long attendances 
in the dying chamber. 

‘From the first, Napoleon appeared to be awareof 
the nature of his malady ; referring it to disease of the 
stomach, of which his father died, and with which 
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the Princess Borghese was threatened. Arnott 
assured me at the time that his patient would often 
put his hand on the pit of his stomach and exclaim— 
“th! mon lore—mon pylore!” 

‘The 4th of May was an unusually stormy day in 
St. Helena, where the wind not only always blows 
from the same quarter, but is also for the most part 
of uniform strength. During the night it increased 
to a strong gale; and although the barracks at 
Francis’ Plain were much sheltered, our little wooden 
houses shook as with an earthquake, and we were in 
momentary expectation of being blown into the neigh- 
bouring ravine. At two o’clock in the morning an 
officer of ours, who had slept at Plantation-House the 
night before, came galloping to my door, bareheaded, 
and only half-dressed, with a summons for me to go 
instantly to the Governor’s—his youngest child being 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 

‘1 found the little patient apparently gasping its 
last under a terrible attack of croup; and the peculi- 
arly distressing sound of the spasmodic and stridu- 
lous breathing audible over half the house. “The 
child must instantly be bled,”’ I said, ** Good G . 
Sir,” said Sir Hudson, * bleed an infant of this age !”’ 
“Yes,” was the reply; “else the child will be dead 
in ten minutes.” *‘ But, Doctor, you won’t be able 
to find a vein.” “ We'll try.” So the little suf- 
ferer’s arm was bandaged—a tiny vein opened, and 
when three ounces of blood had flowed, the breathing 
became comparatively quiet and easy ; and after some 
medicine had 
sleep. 
‘ Daring my residence in St. Helena, opportunities 
of observing minutely the character of Sir Hudson 
Lowe were not wanting; and I believe nobody could 
fill all the ordinary relations of domestic life and of 
society better than this much calumniated man. J/e 
was, to my certain knowledge, a kind husband and 
father, and, I believe, an excellent magistrate and civil 
governor. He obtained the consent of the slave-proprie- 
tors in the island, with some difficulty, to abolish slavery 
prospectively in 1818, without receiving any compen- 
sation; and carried the humane instructions of the 
British Government into effect on this delicate question 
with much address and talent. The abolition was 
dated, with grace and propriety, from Christmas-day ; 
after which doubly-auspicious day for the blacks, no 
slave could be born in the island, and the supply by 
importation had long been ae Perhaps this 
cautious and judicious disenthralment would have been 
a good model od owes in the great change that has 
lately been effected in the West Indies ; and might have 
prevented some of the evils that have already ensued, 
and more that are yet to result, from a sweeping and 
premature emancipation.’ 





The very weighty statements in favour of the 
governor, which we have underlined in the preceding 
extract, seem to us to acquire additional value from 
the obviously artless way in which the writer intro- 
duces them; and we may say the same as to what 
follows :— 


‘The morning of the 5th of May continued very 
blustery and stormy, and, according to the old notion 
already alluded to, the conflict of the elements was 
symbolical of the violent struggle of a master-spirit | 
with the last enemy, that was then going on at Long- | 
wood ; for Buonaparte was dying. 


been given, the child fell into a sound | 
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| *I remained at Plantation-House with my little 
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' convalese: nt patient. The Governor went early to 
| Longwood, staid there the whole day, and did not 
| return until all was over. The important event of 
| the day was naturally the chief topic of conversation 
| in the evening, as Sir Hudson took a hurried dinner 
previous to writing his despatches; and, in bare jus- 
| tice to an ill-used man, I testify that, notwithstand- 
jing the bitter passages between the great departed 
and himself, the Governor spoke of him in a respect- 
ful, feeling, and every way proper manner. Major 
Gorregeur, I think, observed that the deceased was 
the most formidable enemy England ever had; and 
the writer, that Providence appeared to have taken 
that favoured country under its special guardianship, 
and covered the island for many centuries with a 
shield of adamant, against which all hostile poten- 
tates, from Philip of Spain to Napoleon, had shivered 
themselves to pieces. ‘* Well, gentleman,” said the 
Governor, * he was England’s greatest enemy, and 
mine too; but I forgive him every thing. On the 
death of a great man like him we should only feel 
deep concern and regret.”’ ’—vol. ii. p. 5-7 


We cannot pass on without recalling to our 
readers’ notice one article in the last will and testa- 
ment of Napoleon. The document is now at Doe- 

| tors’ Commons, and contains a codicil to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


* 24th April, 1821.—Item. I bequeath ten thou- 
|sand francs to the subaltern officer Cantillon, who 
has undergone a trial upon the charge of having en- 
deavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington—of which 
he was pronounced innocent. Cantillon had as much 
right to assassinate that oligarchist, as the latter had to 
send me to perish on the rock of St. Helena! ! !” 


Dr. Henry was present at the post moriem exami- 
| nation, and at the request of Dr. Shortt he penned 
the bulletin on this occasion, although, from some 
rule of etiquette, his name was not affixed to it. He 
now says: 


* Death had marvellously improved the appearance 
of Napoleon, and every one exclaimed when the face 
was exposed, ** How very beautiful!” forall present 
acknowledged they had never seen a finer or more 
regular and placid countenance. The beauty of the 
delicate Italian features was of the highest kind; 
whilst the exquisite serenity of their expression was 
inthe most stri!.ing contrast with the recollection of his 
great actions, impetuous character, and turbulent life. 

‘ As during his eventful career there was much of 
the mysterious and inscrutable about him, so, even 
after death, Buonaparte’s inanimate remains con- 
tinued a puzzle and a mystery ; for, notwithstanding 
his great sufferings and the usual emaciating effects 
of the malady that destroyed him, the body was 
found enormously fat. The frame was as unsuscep- 
tible of material disintegration as the spirit had been 
indomitable. Over the sternum, or breast-bone, which 
is generally only thinly covered, there was a coat of 
fatan inch and a half thick; and on the abdomen 
two inches; whilst the omentum, kidneys, and heart 
were loaded with fat. The last organ was remark- 
ably small, and the muscle flabby; in contradiction 
to our ideal associations, and in proof of the seeming 
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paradox, that it is possible to be a very great men | *When about to quit St. Helena, some of the 
with a very little heart. foreigners were found to be considerably in debt to 
* Several peculiarities were noticed about the body. | the shopkeepers in James’s Town, and one of the 
He appeared at some time to have had an issue | highest rank amongst them owed no less a sum than 
opened in the arm, and there was a slight mark like | between nine hundred and one thousand pounds, 
a wound in the leg, but which might have been | Payment being delayed, legal measures were threat- 
caused by a suppurating boil.* ‘The chest was not | ened, and all was consternation at Longwood. In 
ample, and there was something of feminine delicacy | this dilemma application was made to the governor, 
in the roundness of the arms and the smallness of | who handsomely guaranteed payment of the debt; 
the hands and feet. The head was large in propor- | thus removing the principal difficuity in the way of 
tion to the body, with a fine, massy, capacious fore- | their embarcation. I have heard that the amount 
head. In other respects there were no remarkable | was paid soon after their arrival in Europe, and | 
developments for the gratification of the phrenolo-| should expect nothing else from the high character 
| of the distinguished debtor. ‘This generous behaviour 
O’ Meara had always insisted that the disease was of the governor, together - ith other acts of kindness 
“ranches , nese gaa (ghee < : to the exiles after Napoleon’s death, notwithstand- 
in the liver; and Antommarchi had echoed his asser- : “ne We “oy 
ie, tie, Mines eaetiinetiean |ing the abuse they had all, publicly and privately, 
/ showered upon his character, show that Sir Hudson 
‘ The diseased state of the stomach was palpably | Lowe was a very different man from what he was 
and demonstrably the cause of death; and how Na- | represented by his enemies at the time, and what the 
poleon could have existed for any time with such an | world still believes him to be.’—vol. ii. pp. 12, 13. 
organ was wonderful, for there was not an inch of it | 
sound. | Before we quit the island with our Doctor, we 
*Antommarchi was about to put his name to the | must let him be heard as to the commissioners of the 
bulletin, with the English medical gentlemen, when | other allied powers :— 
he was called aside by Bertrand and Montholon, and | 
after this conference declined signing. The reason| ‘We had three Commissioners in Saint Helena; 
was, no doubt, that such proceeding on his part | from Austria, France, and Russia, viz.: Baron Stur- 
would contradict the diagnosis of Mr. O’Meara.’— | mer, Le Marquis de Montchenu, and Count B——. 
vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, These gentlemen were never recognised by Napo- 
‘The island appeared relieved from an incubus |leon, who would not see or hold any intercourse 
by the death of Napoleon; and that disagreeable | with them. Perceiving after a short time that the 
state of watchfulness, restraint, and coercion, under | illustrious captive was quite safe in the vigilant 
which all had felt themselves so long, was at once | custody of Sir Hudson Lowe, their station became 
relaxed. The sentries were withdrawn from the | altogether a sinecure—they enjoyed themselves as 
numerous commanding points about the rock—the | they might, and gave themselves no concern about 
cruisers ceased to interfere with strange vessels— | him. 
the fishermen resumed their labours without police| ‘*'The Baron was a very pleasing gentlemanly per- 
surveillance; and the faboo was every where taken | son, with a pretty Parisian wife, but no fam:ty, to 
off. Yet St. Helena, on the whole, had been much | their great regret. ‘The Count was also a gentle- 
benefited by the presence of Buonaparte—great sums manly man, but somewhat eccentric, nevertheless 
of money had been disbursed by the garrison and the | very social and amusing. 
fleet; an improved tone had been communicated to| ‘Foreigners laugh at our English modesty and 
the insular society—the blot of slavery removed— | delicacy, particularly in love matters. We generally 
agriculture stimulated ; and the wretched goat-paths | choose seclusion and privacy when making tender 
turned into good roads by military labour; to say | avowals, and shrink from obtruding any of the little 
nothing of prospective advantages from future visit- maneeuvres of /a belle passion on the gaze of a third 
ers, attracted to the rock by the celebrity it had now | party. Effect and display and ec/at are, however, so 
| necessary to social enjoyment on the continent, that 
even a fete-a-tete with one’s mistress requires a cer- 
* Buonaparte received a bayonet-thrust during the siege | tain quantum of publicity to give it the proper zest. 
of Toulon. The writer of certain ‘ Confessions of a When Count B-. was making love to Miss John- 
= a ~~. ponnnon —— - b+ spy = stone, Lady Rowe’s daughter, we used to meet him 
rn ‘ io we fund & sumgeen dressing a coe in the | 2 dinner at Plantation House, and when the gentle- 
arm of General O'Hara, who, it appeared, had sunk ex- | men left their wine to join the ladies in the drawing- 
hausted by the side of the house. And in another apart- | room, the Count, another officer of our regiment, and 
ment of the same building was Napoleon Buonaparte, | myself, generally retired together. On seeing Miss 
waiting for surgical attendance to bandage a rather | Johnstone sitting between her mother and Lady 
esvere bayonet-thrust in his. = 4 “. . I he medion | Bingham, the enraptured Commissioner would give 
would have waited upon him Sw, but he gallantly yielded | is Sem to each of us and saunter in front of the 
was in a great measure indebted to him for his life, as he | ladies—nudging us every minute or two, gazing on 
was found fainting from the loss of blood, and the exas- | the betrothed, and pointing out her various charms, 
perated soldiers were about to put him to death, when | en connoisseur, with the greatest enthusiasm, * Look, 
3nonaparte came up and prevented it.'—These ‘Con- | my dear friend—O ciel! whataneck—Dieu d'Amour! 
fessions’ contain some most curious revelations. We | what an exquisite bust—what a profile—what an ex- 
cannot suppose that the distinguished conductor of the | pression—what an ensemble of charms!” Of cou:se, 
Journal would have printed them without previous bi : : « Look 
enquiry as in duty bound, we could only acquiesce. 00 
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at that attitude,” he would resume—* how delight-| naissance, et mon eternel attachement sont ils si 
fully easy—how graceful!’ “Happy Ccunt,” we | bien gravés dans mon ceeur qu’ils sont ineffacables. 
would reply —* happy Count, with such a prospect— ‘C'est pénétré de ces sentimens que j'ai 
but you will be furieusement jalour—you will fet no- *l’honneur d’étré, Monsieur le Docteur, 


body speak to your wife—n’est ce pas vrai 2” * O que | * Votre humble et 
y 5} y Pp q 


non—pas du tout, je vous jure—but see, Lady Bing- | ‘ tres reconnaissant serviteur 
ham rises—i/ faut me nicher—il faut me nicher—| * MonTCHuENU.’ 
Adieu.” | Vous devez voir 

‘Count B—— married the lady after a long court- par mon 


ship. She was young and handsome, and the gentle- | ecriture que j’ai toujours 
man neither the one nor the other. ‘There was a gay mes tremblemens. 
wedding at Plantation House, and great mirth and ‘A.M. le Docteur H 
enjoyment. Atdawn the next morning a disconso-| ‘Who would exchange such a letter for a gold 
late individual was noticed wandering alone through snuff-box ?’—vol. 1. pp. 248—251. 
the grounds, and the gossip of the island amused 
itself for a week with various stories of some trick Dr. Henry came home in the same vessel with 
that had been played, and of shut doors and barricaded | Buonaparte’s suite; and his account of the voyage 
bed-chambers. But whatever truth there might be | contains some curious enough anecdotes of them: 
in these reports, it is certain that I met the Count! but we must pass over these; nor can we afford 
and his fair bride riding out three days after, happy | much space to the sequel of his adventures. 
and glorious, that I felicitated the parties, and got; The regiment was stationed for the next four or 
cake and gloves. | five years in his dear native island; and first at 
‘But, my old patient Montchenu, thou art, alas,| Enniskillen barracks, under which date we find this 
no longer in the land of the living. I do therefore | entry in his diary: 
feel no delicacy in praising thee as thou deservest to) | " : 
be praised.’ ‘Beneficent nature has kindly accommodated ani- 
mals in all countries to the necessities of the climate, 
or other imperious external circumstances. She turns 
wool into hair within the tropics, and hair into wool, 
besides making a present of an additional blanket, 
towards the poles. She provides white dresses and 
cloaks for creatures that require such covering, to 
screen them from notice that might end in their de- 
struction, and for other good reasons. It would be 
hard, therefore, if she were not correspondingly 
| indulgent to the necessities of the Hibernians, since 
‘ to the inhabitants of hyperborean regions she is so 
‘I attended the Marquis for several months, and jayish in her gifts. Accordingly, we find the im- 
finding his recovery was slow in the valley, he was portant physiological fact demonstrated by Cuvier 
reommended change of air to the higher part of the | in his last great work, intituled “ Recherches Phy- 
island. As soon as Sir Hndson Lowe heard this, he siologiques Nationaux,”’ that the crania of Irishmen, 
invited him to Plantation House, and I rode there to or at jeast of 311 which he had examined and care- 
see him two or three times a week until his health | ¢y))y compared with others, are nearly double as 
became perfectly established. As I had had a good | thick as those of the Celtic tribes generally, and 
deal of trouble and many hot rides in the course of | eyee] those of the other European races in a some- 
his illness, and did not conceive myself called upon | what larger proportion. It is remarkable that this is 
to attend him on any score of duty, charity, or friend- | more noticeable about the frontal and parietal bones, 
ship, I had a right to expect, if not a handsome fee, | and particularly along the course of the sagittal 
at least an acknowledgment of my services in the | suture, than any where else. Nature has thus, in 
shape of a trinket, however inconsiderable in value. heautiful accordance with her operations in hyper 
But the excellent Marquis, who prided himself ©N | brumal countries, fortified and defended the skulls 
being a good scholar—that is to say, on writing of her favourites of the “ first flower of the earth,” 
French grammatically and orthographically—a qua- | and enabled them to stand, without serious inconve- 
lity by no means common even among persons of the | nience, the manifold beatings and belabourings to 
highest rank in France—no doubt considered that he | which she foresaw they would be liable. 
gave me something a great deal more valuable; for ‘We had the pleasure of witnessing one very re- 
i leaving the island he sent me the following note, spectable fight on a fair-day at Enniskillen, about 
which is so good that I shall give it an honourable | three o'clock, when the whisky was beginning 
place in my hamble history : to develope the pugnacious qualities of the crowd. 
It was very confined in its origin, being only a 
*Ce 21 Mai, 1821. simple duel between two men with shillelahs 
‘Monsieur le Docteur, at the door of a public house, but the quarrel ex- 
Je ne sais pas si j’aurai le plaisir de vous voir | tended like wildfire, and soon pervaded the whole 
avant votre embarquement, pour vous renouveller | multitude. ‘Thump! crack! erack! whack! whack! 
lous mes remercimens des soins que vous avez bien | crack! went the sticks on the heads and shoulders 
valu prendre de moi pendant ma maladie. Ils | of his majesty’s liege subjects; but in consequence 
mont été bien utiles, ainsi mon estime, ma recon-|of the beautiful endowment discovered by Cuvier, 





The sum of these praises comes to this—that the 
Marquis was one of the oldest of the French nobility 
—had been pronounced by Napoleon to be the greatest 
fool in France—was a prodigious gourmand—a great 
admirer of Buchan’s Domestic Medicine—and ex- 
cessively reluctant to call in Dr. Henry in a case of 
inveterate dyspepsy; which, however, he at length 
did. 
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the thwacks and the thumps produced no more effect 
than a racket-ball against the wall of the Court. In 
the very height of the battle we saw a stout man, 
riding on a strong punch, threading his way amidst 
the infernal tumult, regardless of the din of oaths and 
execrations and wood of sticks—knocking at the 
sconces right and left, and every body shrinking and 
ducking when they saw him. In five minutes he had 
cleared the street of the combatants, and restored 
peace by his sole exertions. It was impossible to 
see the “ argumentum baculi num” more energetically 
or more successfuily used. * He floored the fight in 
a orack,” as my servant had it. This vigorous 
peacemaker was Lord Enniskillen.” —vol. ti. pp. 
36, 37. 

From Enniskillen the 66th removed in 1824 to 
Sligo; and here also we give a bit of the diary, over 
which ‘Cupid, god of soft persuasion,’ must be 
content to smile; at least it is not the worst story of 
the kind that we have heard of him: 

‘Lord Palmerston has estates in the county of 
Sligo, and in September, 1824, he paid the town the 
honour of a visit to inspect their condition, when a 
large dinner-party was got up for him by Mr. Abra- 
ham Martin, a gentleman of wealth and enterprise 
residing in Sligo. ‘The hour was seven o'clock; we 
came a quarter after and found the company assem- 
bled, but his lordship had not yet arrived. Half- 
past seven, three-quarters, eight o'clock struck; still 

.no Lord Palmerston. Then commenced a new 
quarterly series and went on to nine, but still no 
lord. By this time we were all in abominable hu- 
mour, and I, for one, was ravenous; but the appetite 
of many of the party had gone off, leaving behind 
disgust and lassitude and a sense of personal insult. 


sufferings were thus made endurable for another 
hour: but at the horrid sound of ten o'clock, the 
whole party rose in open rebellion, took the law in 
their own hands, and rushed down stairs to what 
should have been dinner. 

‘ Half an hour after, when some signs of returning 
animation had become visible under the champagne, 
in marched Lord Palmerston, and shuffling up to the 
head of the table, apologised to the hostess for his 
want of punctuality—his hacks had knocked up— 
and then—putting on one of his blandest smiles, sat 
down, saying, “ But I’m glad you didn’t wait!’ ’"— 
vol. ii. p. 38. 

In 1827, Dr. Henry accompanied his regiment to 
Canada, and the greater part of his second volume is 
occupied with the angling of that province, and the 
troubled waters of her politics. We have lately 

iven our readers quant. suff. both of the rod and of 
M. Papineau—so we shall confine ourselves to a few 
i)lustrations of the brief career of his high mightiness 
of Durham—and the clever and agreeable secretary, 
whom Dr. Henry, like all the world, considers as 
the real redacteur of the famous and all but fatal 
* Report.’ 


‘In this long and laboured production, every pub- 
lic abuse that had existed for scores of years ante- 
cedent to his government was minutely detailed, 
although most had been corrected or were in process 
of correction—every good quality or official virtue 
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on the part of the English r Provincial Government 
was denied, underrated, * slurred over; whatever 


| was, had been wrong; W ereinsoever the people had 


complained, they were right. Every governor, ex- 
cept himself, had misruled; and all departments 
before his advent had been shamefully conducted. 
All these political errors, crimes, and blunders, real 
or imaginary, were gloated over with morbid satis- 
faction, and placed in strong contrast, when the case 
admitted, with the admirable arrangements in the 
United States respecting analogous matters: receiv- 
ing deeper shade from this juxta-position. Al] was 
represented as the perfection of human wisdom in 
the great republic; all the quintessence of asinine 
folly in the monarchical colonies; and the noble 
painter appears to have felt strange enjoyment in 
daubing thick black on every thing British, and glar- 
ing whitewash over all that was American. 

* Nothwithstanding, let us see how stands the case 
in reality, comparing the actual advance of the five 
British Provinces with that of the United States 
during the last forty years. Ina work like this] 
cannot copy long statistical tables of population, and 
revenue, and imports and exports: I can merely 
glance at the result of an examination of authentic 
documents of this description. From these data, 
then, it appears, that notwithstanding the Utopian 
perfection on one side, assisted by enormous emi- 
gration and borrowing of English money, and the 
awful misgovernment on the other, the British Pro- 
vinces, since 1791, have increased in external and 
internal trade, shipping, revenue, population, and 
consequent prosperity, as fairly inferred there- 
from, in a ratio of about five ‘o four over the simulta- 
neous advance in trade, shipptng, revenue, and popu 


lation of the United States, on a general average of the 
Cake and wine were now handed round, and our | 


whole. 

‘It is true this rapid progress has received a check 
lately ; not from the fault of the government—unless 
too great kindness and subserviency to the petulant 
humours of the colonists be deemed a fault—but 
from the political and suicidal vice of a portion of 
the uninformed population.’ 


Again, says the Doctor— 


‘There is not a word of acknowledgment of the 
admirable conduct of the population in purging them- 
selves, unaided, of the imputed taint of Mackenzie's 
treason by crushing instantly his contemptible emeute; 
and when he was backed by the border Americans, 
destroying, or capturing, or repelling them ignomi- 
niously from the Province again and again. As no 
exultation is felt in their success, so no regret is ex- 
pressed for their hardships, privations, and suffer- 
ings, or those of their families. ‘The tears of wives 
and children separated from their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers; who in the midst of the dismal winter 
had left them unprotected at the call of government 
—the harassing march—the exhausting vigil—th¢ 
waste of property, and the actual loss of life, elicit 
not a syllable of praise or sympathy in this ungene 
rous and unworthy Report. No. Mr. Buller's and 
Lord Durham's sympathies are all on the other side; 
reserved for bloody-minded felons and incendiaries, 
taken in the fact, fairly tried, and most justly pt 
nished. By a strange and lamentable moral perver- 
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sion, their feelings only harmonise with what is evil | mons; strangely construing the latter reference into 
and revolt from what is good; and whilst no tear is | a personal iealk to himself, and insinuating that, as 
shed for Colonel Moodie or Captain Ussher and | the Queen and Lord Durham patronised racing, it 
their distracted families, the noble Commissioner's | was the height of presumption in any clergyman to 
pity overflows for Lount and Mathews, convicted | open his lips against it in his presence. Although 
traitors and murderers.” | in this case no personality was intended, yet the pro- 
priety of this specific preaching against amusements, 
such as dancing and the like, which are not in them- 
‘has unquestionably re-animated the drooping cou-| selves morally evil, and which many excellent men 
rage of the traitorous and of the exiles in the States, | enjoy with a pure conscience, may be fairly ques- 
and kindled anew the almost extinct sympathies of | tioned. However this may be, when we know that 
their American friends, who have engraved the name | the admonition emanates from the best motives, al- 
of Lord Durham on the blades of their bowite-knives.’— though we may conceive it to be a little u/tra, if we 


This ‘ Report,’ Dr. Henry concludes, 


vol. il. p. 213. 


Then comes a long nofe—occupied with small 
enough matters—but still not insignificant in their 
way. E.g.— 


‘With his immediate suite Lord Durham main- 
tained the etiquette of ultra-regal state; even making 
them perform those menial offices which are usually 
discharged by domestic servants, such as waiting on 
his company at their arrival, to doff and receive the 
ladies’ wrappings, fetching his hat or cloak when 
he wanted it; and it is averred, even on one ocea- 
sion, holding his stirrup. He appeared to consider 
his aides-de-camp as so many slaves; and certainly 
kept them in as much awe as any planter ever inspired 
into a gang of negroes. Once at a ball on board the 
Hastings, 2 young lady, who was dancing with 


Captain Conroy, was horrified at finding her partner | 


called off to get the governor his hat when he wanted 
to retire. He was heard and seen in his own draw- 
ing-room rating Mr. Buller soundly for the gaucheric 
of spilling some coffee on a Westminster Review, 
probably containing a panegyric on himself; and not 
content with inflicting this public reprimand for so 
grave an offence, the Governor called his chief secre- 
tary into an ante-room, and was heard continuing 
the jobation. A key of one of his cabinets had been 
lost, unknown to him, and, fearing his temper, some 
of the family sent for a smith to pick the lock and 
make a new one. Unluckily his lordship chanced 
to come into the room when the man was busy, and, 
without giving him a moment’s time for explanation, 
he pounced onhim like a tiger, dragged him through 
the door, and gave him a good kicking: but a sub- 
sequent douceur to the astonished mechanic hushed 
the matter up. 

‘ Previous governors, comparatively poor men, and 
Lord Gosford in particular, had been charitable to 
the needy to the extent of their means: but Lord 
Durham hated the Sight of a beggar. The ancient 
usage of associating contributions for the poor with 
religious worship—so becoming the occasion and so 
venerable for its antiquity, reaching even to the apos- 
tolie times—was apparently deemed an obsolete ab- 
surdity by his lordship; for, after putting in his 
sovereign once or twice, when the churchwarden on 
asubsequent occasion approached his pew with the 
poor-box, he repelled him with a forbidden gesture ; 
consequently so vulgar a thing was never again in- 
truded ** between the wind and his nobility.” 

‘His Excellency was very indignant at the Rev. 
Mr. Mackie, the bishop of Montreal's curate, a pious 
and talented’ [vile word] * young man, for some allu- 
sions to the theatre and race course in one of his ser- 

Jury, 1741.—Museum. 50 


| ceived the smell of a cigar. 


| are reasonable people we listen to it with respect. 

| Not so did Lord Durham. In the spirit of an inqui- 
sitor he complained to the bishop, and insisted on his 
outraging the liberty of a Protestant pulpit by silenc- 

|ing his exemplary chaplain. This, of course, was 

| declined; and the result was that the governor-gene- 
ral absented himself ever after from church, and 

‘commanded the military chaplain to officiate every 
Sunday at his residence.* 


The Doctor is particularly rich upon this poten- 
tate’s brief excursion to the Upper Province : 


‘At Kingston he was very wroth because there 


| was no guard of honour to receive him in the middle 


of the night, and, I believe, never forgave the com- 
mandant, Lieut. Colonel Dundas, of the 83rd, nor 


; that good town, for this and one or two other ideal 


slights. He absolutely forbade all smoking on board 
the steamboat in Lake Ontario, and sent the captain 
to hunt out an audacious offender once when he per- 
The search was unsuc- 
cessful, and a report, accordingly, was made to his 
excellency. ‘Go back, sir, and discover who is 
smoking, instantly, at your peril.’ A second time 
the captain went in quest of the caitiff, and at — 
found Admiral Sir Charles Paget solacing himself in 
some remote corner with his accustomed enjoyment. 
** Humph,” said the great man—* I suppose we must 
let him smoke. The admiral took out care not to 
come back in the same boat with the Governor. 

‘On his return the steamboat Neptune was engaged 


| for his Lordship’s sole use, to take him and his fa- 


mily and suite from Cornwall to Coteau du Lae. 
Lord Durham arrived at Cornwall on Saturday, and 
immediately embarked. There chanced to be a 
Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. Mr. M’Naughton, 
a man of great respectability and superior attainments, 
at Cornwall, who was in the habit of visiting Lan- 
caster, a village half-way down lake St. Francis, to 
preach there on cegtain Sundays. Next day a 
one of the stated periods of his ministry, he aske 
permission from an aide-de-camp to take a passage— 
the boat always touching at Lancaster to drop the 
mail. Leave was courteously given, but Mr. 
M’Naughton was cautioned to keep out of his Ex- 
cellency’s sight. During the voyage Lord Durham 
discovered that the minister was on board, and got 
into a great passion—rebuking the captain of the 
boat, and the clergyman himself, in no measured 
terms, for this intrusion on his privacy. When the 
boat approached Lancaster the captain wished to 
stop for five minutes, as usual, to drop his mail-bag, 
but was sternly forbidden by the great little man, 
who, as a punishment, carried off Mr. M*’Naughton 
Serect Reviews. 
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to Coteau, at the lower end of the lake, some forty 
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chateau, and took the usual oaths, in the presence of 


miles out of his way; and, as no boat retarned till | the executive council, a large nimber of militar 


Monday, altogether def 
pp- 214-217. 

We really do not think a more perfect picture ever 
was drawn of your Noble Radical. How good it 
would be to have close by the Doctor's note a simi- 
larly faithfy) view of his Excellency’s bearing when 
at St. Petersburg ! ; 

Dr. Henry, after a full and particular account of 
his own final courtship and fortunate wedding, winds 
up with a strong and yet temperate address to all 
classes of the Canadians, urging pro vivili the wis- 
dom and necessity of giving a fair trial to the plan 
recommended by the present Governor-general, and 
now sanctioned by Parliament. We must not go 
again into these serious topics, at the end of such a 
gossiping paper as this; but we willingly copy what 
the staff-surgeon says of the first appearance of Lord 





Sydenham at Quebec in October, 1839 :— 
‘His Excellency landed, proceeded to the old | 


ating his object.’—vol. ii. | officers, with Sir J. Colburn, Sir R. Jackson, an 


Sir J. Macdonnell at their head, and a great concours 
of respectable civilians. The new Governor's ap 
pearance and demeanour on this occasion made 
favourable impression. His physiognomy evince 
benevolence and intelligence ;—and he went throug) 
the inaugural ceremonies in a quiet gentleman); 
manner, in pleasing contrast with the pompous har. 
lequinades of one of his immediate predecessors, 
whose scowl at the abjuration oath, and the indignam 
toss of the book that followed, are not yet forgotten,’ 
—vol. ii. p. 229. 

On the whole we fancy our readers will not regret 
the extent to which we have drawn on this produc 
tion of the Quebec press. ‘The author is evidently 2 
worthy as well as a clever man, and we rather think 
that, with some omissions, his work might be advan. 
tageously reprinted in England. : 


DOCTOR EISENBART. 


From the 


I’m Doctor Isaaes Eisenbart, 

Professor of the healing art; 

Cure all at once that comes to me, 
Make de blind walk—de lame man see. 


In Potsdam I trepanned of late 

The cook of Frederick the Great; 

Drilled with the cleaver his skull-bone, 
The poor cracked creature’s dead and gone. 


The parish clerk in Wasserloo 

I gave ten pounds of opium to; 

He slept for years quite sound and deep, 
All night and day, and still’s asleep. 


Poor Captain Kiss, with bombshells three 
In his left breast was brought to me; 

A bad case this, as all allow, 

But he is out of danger now. 


A hunger-bitten miser old © 

Was pinched with care and crazed with cold; 
I sent the scoundrel off express, 

Where there’s no talk of more or less: 


Three minutes before mid-day meal 
To-day I took his pulse to feel; 
When the bell rang, but little meat 
He had any fancy then to eat. 


Twelve years ago—twelve at the least, 
A clown complained of want of rest; 
Instant relief was in my pill, 

He slept, and he is sleeping still. 


German. 


And in Vienna once a youth 

Sent for me with a hollow tooth ; 

I fired at it a pistol shot— 

The hollow tooth now pains him not. 


My proudest feat of skill and pluck 
Was clipping limbs in Osnabruck; 

An old boy—with his legs in gout,* 
Who hobbled—hobbles now without 


No patient thinks to try my skill, 
But is advised to make his will; 
I counsel each man to dispose 
His house in order ere he goes. 


If I be called to breathe a vein, 

*T will not have to be done again; 

Out flows the blood—the body’s freed, 
And bleeds till there’s no more to bleed. 


Cheap physic’s best—so call in me, 
You'll find it true economy ; 

Where others give no hope, you may 
Get ease, and in a single day. 

Dis is de cure dat never fail 

In any case: I give good bail ;— 

I piedge my doctor's cap and cane, 


I put de patient out of pain. 


*i. e. Without his legs, which I, Dector Eisen- 
bart, cut off, to cure him of gout, had I not done 80, 
he would have been lame for life. 
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BLANCHARD’S LIFE OF L. E. L. 


From the Spectator. 
BLANCHARD’S LIFE OF L, E. L. 


Tuese volumes have been looked for with curi-| 


osity in the literary world, from the circumstances 
atte nding the untimely death of their subject, and 
some intimation that she had constituted Laman 
Blanchard her vindicator and biographer. We do 
not think that they will disappoint expectation. 
The general reader will find a pl cole ble 
narrative of Miss Landon’s life, agreeably varied 
with anecdotes, and many little self-exhibited traits 
in well chosen extracts from her correspondence ; 
whilst the estimate both of her personal and literary 
character is more impartial than might be expected 
from an intimate friend. Those who had heard of 
the slanderous reports spread against Miss Landon 
at various times—of the fact that one match had 
been broken off in consequence of them, and the sur- 
mise that she had from disappointment rushed into 
another—and those whose imaginations had * sup- 
ped full of horrors” respecting the mystery of her 
singular death, will have their longings fed, if not 
satiated. But the critical reader will pronounce the 
book deficient in closeness and matter; and wanting, 
as a biography, in coherence and particularity, as if 
the writer were occasionally rather gliding over sur- 
faces than fathoming depths. If the reader should 
also be accustomed to analysis and to the investiga- 
tion of evidence, he may detect such a nervous 
anxiety to be fair to every party, as leads to favour 
towards the undeserving, and such an odd disposi- 
tion to do justice to all, as hardly permits of plain 
justice to any. 

The events in the earlier life of Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon are not many, or, except in a literary point 
of view, distinguished from those of the generality 
of people. Her father at one time was a man of 
some property ; but injudicious speculations crippled 
his means, and induced him to retire from London 
during the childhood of his daughter. This daughter 
had given early indications of a poetical genius— 
“She lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came ;” 
and though her school-education was not above the 
average of young ladies, the quickness of her mind 

supplied any deficiency of teaching, whilst a wide 
course of stolen desultory reading extended her in- 
formation and multiplied her images. During this 
period of childhood and early youth the poetical 
faculty was growing up within her. She invented 
stories, travels, and Robinson-Crusoe-like adven- 
tures, which she related to her family, and especially 
to her brother; a bargain being struck between 
them, that one day should be devoted by her to Ais 
sports and another to his listening, though he was 
soon obliged to curtail the time that tasked his ears. 
Mr. Blanchard attributes perhaps more than enough 
to this youthful faculty of improvising: we suspect 
itexists in most young minds that are at once stadi- 
us and imaginative—a part but not a proof of the 
future poet. 

In 1815, when Letitia was about fourteen, Mr. 
Landon went to reside at Brompton: Mr. Jerdan 
was a near neighbour, and to him an introduction 
‘was sought, apparently with the view of procuring 
a judgment on her —— powers. His opinion 
hiving been favourable, and his recommendations 
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followed, some of her productions appeared in the 
Literary Gazette; and from that time forth her 
| literary career was marked by successive and well- 
| known publications. 

Of her domestic life from this period the notices 
are not so full, at least not so satisfying g, as those of 
her childhood. After her father’s death, although 
her mother was living, she seems to have boarded 
by herself among strangers, without any other reason 
than some fancy for a particular locality. The de- 
tails of her daily life, though not passed over, are 
sometimes huddled up without distinctness; and of 
particular events we hear little, perhaps because 
there was little to tell; but, strictly speaking, many 
parts of Mr. Planchard’s book are rather a notice 
than a life. ‘This remark does not apply to her 
childhood, marriage, and death; which are exhibited 
with fulness and distinctness. 

From the first period we will take afew enesbinin 
or distinctive traits. 

L. E. L. LEARNING TO READ. 


She was taught to read by an invalid friend and 
neighbour, who amused herself by scattering the let- 
ters of the alphabet over the carpet, and making her 
little pupil pick them up as they were named. The 
principle of rewards was adopted solely ; and these re- 
wards, as they were won, were as regularly brought 
to her brother. That living relative, who was her 
only playmate and companion, relates, in a letter 
from which we write, * If she came home withouta 
reward, she went up stairs with her nurse, of whom 
she was particularly fond, to be comforted; but 
when she brought her reward with her, she never 
failed to display it in the drawing-room, and then 
share it with me. She must,’’ he adds, **have 
been very quick at that early age, for she seldom 
came empty-handed ; and I soon began to look for 
the hour of her return, for which I had such very 
good reasons.” 


YOUTHFUL MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. 


When the young student was scarcely seven years 
old, the family removed to ‘Trevor Park, East Barnet; 
where the care of her instruction was undertaken by 
her cousin, Miss Landon; whose zeal and guidance 
were repaid with the most constant ac knowle dgment 
of her wert! 1. Some pi ssages of a letter from this 
lady, in which she recalls the hours long past that 
were beneficially devoted to the interests of her 
charge, will happily exhibit the spirit of the modest 
strikingly exem- 


and admiring teacher, while they 
plify the progress and oe iracter of the pupil, “In 
very many instances, says the writer, “in en- 


deavouring to teach, I have myself been taught; the 
extraordinary memory and genius of the learner soon 
leaving the humble abilities of the teacher far be- 
hind. Any experienced person used to instruction 
would have smiled at hearing us. When I asked 
Letitia any question relating either to history, geo- 
graphy, grammar, to Plutarch’s Lives, or to any 
book we had been reading, | was pretty certain her 
answers would be perfectly correct ; still, not ex: ictly 
recollecting, and unwilling she should find out just 
then that I was less learned than herself, | used thus 
to question her—‘ Are you quite certain?’ ‘Oh yes, 
quite!’ * Y ou feel sure you are correct?’ * Yes, 
very sure.’ ‘Well, then, to be perfectly right, 
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bring the book, and let as look over it again.’ I | criticisin, she was, week by week, a devoted labourer; 
never knew her tobe wrong. * * ® At soearly|and many are the authors, young and old, poets, 
an age as this, she would oceupy an hour or two of | novelists, dramatists, travellers, and reminiscence- 
the evening amusing her father and mother with ae- | mongers, who owe the first generous words of en- 
| couragement, or the cordial renewal of former wel- 
comes, to her glowing and versatile pen. Written 
generally to suit the occasion merely, it is not thought 
worth while to make reference to these criticisms in 
detail; but it is due to L. E. L. tosay, that were her 
opinions upon books and authors, whether expressed 
| in this or any other publication, impartially extracted 
and collected in volumes, there would be seen in 
them the results of great miscellaneous reading, re- 
search in more than one foreign language, acuteness 
| and brilliancy of remark; with, it is true, much hasti- 
ce en i is eee | ness of judgment, many prejudiced and inconclusive 
CAPACITY SAVE FOR MUSIC AND PENMANSHIP. | Views, frequent wildness of assertion, but without 
Her capacity for acquiring knowledge was re- | One ungenerous or vindictive sentiment, one trace of 
markable. The two masters from whom she re- | an unkindly or interested feeling.” 
ceived French lessons found the task of instruct- "™,: esas . 
. ° | S tate z y eXple Ss c "ness 
ing her a new kind of pleasure: not only were her |, fens fat al facility os. lain apes aa a — wi . 
exercises always ready and correct, but she seemed | °?°.“ ant of reality that distinguish c e  hied 2 
S aR we ‘ 22 of the works of L. E. L. Writing of any kind is 
to meet her teachers half-way, and if told one word, | only Be oar Behe arate 3 : re pag 
knew another as though by intuition. Yet it must saul amemeniiied ma enenntenl pen. em which 
be admitted, that to the rule ** whatever she attempted |. &g . “a : 8 
a exists or has existed actually or in belief.* Buta 
she thoroughly mastered,” there were two excep- |)... Peer tesa arenes tS forth 
ti : the fi aiees emesticd usither i 3 person W 10 vegan So very early 0 pour fo) unpre- 
1ons: the future poetess excelled neither In music, meditated verse, without opportanit for observation 
of which she, nevertheless, understood the very soul eng FL ppe y 
} ; a ’, ’ | or time for thought, could do little more than embody 
nor in an art which throughout her life she inces- Sucien. on oie ban 8 unsubstantial aa our dreams 
santly practised—penmanship. Her cousin states | ~ Questions Side to Miss Landen*e studies a 
that, “ Although Letitia’s kind and accomplished | 5 geen geese, Ste Me ggere— p: : oA 
friend Mi "tel nneD at : ‘ the character of her genius, will not, however, be th: 
riend Miss Bissett spared no pains during several ‘ oh: lande 
. ry ; most popular part of this biography ; but the slander 
years to impart the same brilliant touch and execu- : S : 
. , that was connected with her name, or the stil] more 
tion she herself possessed, the attempt to make her exciting mystery of he death Upon these points 
proficient in music was vain. Yet,” she adds, 5 ee = P ve hus 
F ™ Pte 3 ee Day ~ Mr. Blanchard exhibits no absurd squeamishness or 
music seemed to charm and inspire her; for hours ; . : : 

: a delicacy; but there is a want of directness, as if he 
she would sit writing upon her slate while any one | avoided srapsiing with the cublect. We will pre- 
played or sang.”’ As for her proficiency in penman- | - ht, ct Signs “i _— P 

: & . ~e* sent as succinct an account of the matter as we can: 
ship, her brother graphically pictures the fruitless ' . : 

an WRiedeie tn eeclen™ fin aeiie Sani and first let this be said for the world, that the man- 

i sires ° oe oo as 8 ner of Miss Landon, whether natural or affected, 
source of extreme trouble to her. A kind old gentle- , : 

- . : = was one to give countenance to any report when once 
man who witnessed this distress, and who never! —- a. : ‘ 
believed that any f 1 : ; - afoot, if not to cause it, seen, as she must often hav: 

elieved that any fault whatever rested with her, ea, es , shen lionising in blue asser 
undertook to teach her himself. And the e py-book blies by total strangers when Honising In Ofue assetn- 

: - > les. 
was ruled, and his spectacles were rubbed, and his | _ 

knife prepared to make the best pen possible ; butit|  Unfortunately,’’ says Mr. Blanchard, * the very 
would not do: a broad nib inda fine nib, a hard pen | unguardedness of her innocence served to arm even 
and a soft pen, ail failed, for in each case it was still | the feeblest malice with powerful stings; the open- 
a pen. Atlast he gave the task up in despair: he | ness of her nature and the frankness of her manners 
shook his head mournfully, and said, * No, your | furnished the silly or the ill-natured with abundant 
dear little fingers are too straight; gave her a for- | materials for gossip. She was always as careless 
giving kiss, told her she was ‘a dab at pothooks,’ as a child of set forms and rules for conduct. She 
took up his hat, walked out, and never renewed his | had no thought, no concern about the interpretation 
that was likely to be put upon her words by at least 
Her industry, or rather perhaps her activity, was one out of a score of listeners; it was enough for her 
remarkable in youth, and continued throughout her that she meant no harm, and that the friends she 
life. She seems to have been always reading, 
writing, or pouring herself out in talk. Besides her| , * If this should be deemed heterodox criticiam, as €% 
1 daily or hourly cor- | Cltding supernatural creations, let the reader look | 

: : | Macheth, where he will find every thing described 


counts of the wonderful castles she had built in her 
imagination; an! when rambling in the garden in 
fair weather, she had taken with her, as a compa- 
nion, a long stick, which she called her measuring- 
stick, she was asked, ‘what that was for?’ her 
answer would be, ‘Oh, don’t speak to me; I have 
such a delichtful thought in my head!’ And on she 
would go, talking to herself. There was a little 
world of happiness within her; and even then the 
genius afterwards developed was constantly strug- 
gling to break forth.” 





attempt.” 





poetry and avowed prose, an 


spondence, she Was an extensive reviewer. ot . 
respon ’ . exact accordance with the popular belief in the power « 
“The volumes published in her name formed but | witches. A very striking example of it may be read | 
the incantation-scene, in which the conjuration of Ma 


an inconsiderable portion of what she actually wrote. 1 
To the Literary Gazette she still continued a fre- _ lienite the hags to the general power, and that on y 
ah Geitalates of nacthesl Gemaetnt Wak tbat which they were supposed to have over the elements 
quem oom 7 ee \ similar remark may be extended to the ancient my- 
writings were far from being confined to those | thology : it is tedious to modern readers, not merely be 
columns in which the initials of the poet were | cause it has ceased to be a belief, but because we cannot 
regularly sought. In the lighter departments of | fully understand the life or reality of that belief. 
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most valued knew this: perhaps she found a wilful! of frequently calling on his way into town; and 


and most dangerous pleasure, sometimes, in making 
She defied sus- 
But to induce her to condescend to be on 
her guard, to put the slightest restraint upon her 
speech, correspondence, or actions, simply because 
self-interest demanded it to save her conduct from 
misrepresentation, was a task which, so far from any 
one being able to accomplish, few would, without 
deliberation, venture to attempt; so quick were her 


the starers stare yet more widely. 
picion. 


feelings, so lofty her woman’s pride, and so keen and 
all-sufficing her consciousness of right.” 

And again— 

“Tt must be owned that her own injudiciousness 
still exposed her to attacks ; and that to persons of an 
irritable or over-credulous temper she might easily 
become an object of suspicion and aversion, especially 
toher own sex. Her warmth of heart, her exube- 
rance of gratitude even on trivial occasions of ser- 
vice, her buoyant spirits, her recklessness as to con- 
sequences, and her stubborn indifference to opinion, 


unless it is on a Sunday afternoon, which is almost 
his only leisure time for looking over letters, manus 
scripts, &c. five or ten minutes is the usual time of 
his visit. We visit in such different circles, that if 
I except the evening he took Agnes and myself to 
Miss B *s, cannot reeal! our ever meeting in an 
one of the round of winter parties. The more I think 
of my past life and of my future prospects, the more 
dreary do they seem. I have known little else than 
privation, disappointment, unkindness, and harass- 
ment: from the time I was fifteen, my life has been 
one continual struggle in some shape or another 
against absolute poverty; and I must say, not a tithe 
of my profits have I ever expended on myself. And 
here I cannot but allude to the remarks on my dress. 
It is easy for those whose only trouble on that head 
is change, to find fault with one who never in her life 
knew what it was to have two new dresses ata time. 
No one knows but myself what I have to contend 
with—but this is what I have no right to trouble you 
with.”’ 





were stil], as before, her great enemies that created | 


enemies; and when writing to authors whom she 
had known and confided in for years, and in whom 
differences of age and the long worn honours of the 
married lot might have sufficed to guard her from all 
misapprehension, she was sometimes apt to lay aside 
the tt malities of respect due to middle-aged hus- 
bands and the reverence that belongs to the father of 
a numerous family.” 


The consequence of this manner, or, as her friends 
assert, envy of her suceess and the rage of disap- 
pointed authorship, was the circulation of a very 
derogatory report, which was current all over London, 
and formed a topic of common discourse in 1826; 
as some of our readers doubtless remember. Mrs. 
Thomson, the wife of Dr. Antony Todd Thomson, 
undertook the unpleasant task of writing to Miss 
Landon upon the subject, and advising greater cau- 
tion: to whom she addressed this autobiographical 
teply— 


* As to the report you named, I know not which is 
greatest, the absurdity or the malice. Circumstances 
have made me very much indebted to the gentleman 
[whose name was coupled with hers] for much kind- 
ness. I have not had a friend in the world but 
himself to manage any thing of business whether 
literary or pecuniary. Your own literary pursuits 
must have taught you how little, in them, a young 
woman can do without assistance. Place yourself 
in my situation. Could you have hunted London for 
a publisher, endured all the alternate hot and cold 
water thrown on your exertions; bargained for what 
sum they might be pleased to give; and, after all, 
canvassed, examined, nay quarrelled over accounts 
the most intricate in the world? And again, after 
suecess had procured money, what was I to do with 
it?’ Though ignorant of business, I must know I 
could not lock it up in a box. Then, for literary 
assistance, my proof-sheets could not go through the 
press without revision. Who was to undertake this 
—I can only call it drudgery—but some one to whom 
my literary exertions could in return be as valuable 
as theirs tome? But it is not on this ground that I 
express my surprise at so cruel a calumny, but actually 
on that of our slight intercourse. He is in the habit 


Upon this Mr. Blanchard comments thus— 


“These were her real feelings expressed to a real 
friend. Her acquaintances knew nothing of them; 
the world saw no change in her; for inno one respect 
could she be persuaded to put a curb upon her high 
spirit, to substitate reflection for impulse, or to set a 
guard over the free expression of her thoughts and 
opinions. She could not, however, at this time, sur- 
mise the whole baseness of the scandal. The know- 
ledge of it was reserved for after years; when, her 
life and manners ecntinning what they had ever 
heen, but the evil report never utterly silenced, it was 
discovered that a silent disdain of calumny is not 
always the best wisdom in the slandered, nor a 
reliance upon time and innocence for justice the 
truest delicacy in an adviser. It was L. E. L.’s fate 
to suffer deeply during many after years of her life, 
from her own high-minded indifference to false re- 
ports, and hor resolution to wear no false manner 
at any time. How pitiful ond base, if a shadow 
were to be cast on the name she has left, or her cha- 
racter were still exposed to the slightest misconcep- 
tion, by any false delicacy to the living, or any 
flinching from the truth, however painful, on the part 
of one whom she had in solemn terms charged with 
the task of recording the successes and sorrows of 
her life. It is therefore that the writer feels it to be 
a duty thus to advert to the slander, and thus to record 
the reply. 

** How deep was the shock her feelings sustained, 
her own words show. It would be in vain, perhaps, 
to speculate upon the duration of that bitterness and 
gloom which pervade the above transcript of her 
feelings ; but the evil effect was certainly not of brief 
continuance; and perhaps from this time her real 
sentiments towards society, and her philosophical 
speculations on life, whether expressed in her corres- 
pondence or conversation, partook far more of the 
morbid, despairing, and desolate tone of her poetry, 
than before.” 


The manifest untruth of the tale, and its con- 
temptuous disregard by the object of it, caused the 
story to die away, and all belief in it as regards the 
public to cease; at least such is our impression. 
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Time wore on: Miss Landon became acquainted 


with a “gentleman,” whom Mr. Blanchard does not 
name; and an engagement took place between them— 
for though Mr. Blanchard talks of * rumours,” and 

nl * conjectures,”’ of friends, it is quite 


* one ss 
y eS, an 


t there was x s betrothal. This part 
is rather slurred over; but it seems the 

Was again revived, though it was much less 
general, we think, than in 1826: an investigation 
was deemed necessary; but as there was nothing 
tangible to fix upon, it ended in nothing tangible, 
except a perfect-conviction in the minds of the enqui- 
rers “that the falsehood was as vile as its fabrication 


was obscure.” An intere sting letter of the lady 


herself, and some comments of her biographer, cha- 
racterised by a feeling of justifiable indignation, we 
pass over; but here is the denouement of the affair. 


** It should be particularly marked, that the corres- 
pondence on this subject was not intended to be an 
enquiry into the truth of the accusation ; that, so far 
from being deemed necessary by the parties to it, by 
any of her friends—more especially by that friend to 
whom she was then matrimonially contracted—would 
n deemed by them all degrading to the last 
degree. ‘There was never for an instant a shadow 
of suspicion upon their minds. Nothing they did in 
doubt, but all in honour. The sole object was to 
trace the false accuser and drag him forward. This 
failing, the sense of falsehood remained as strong as 
before: stronger it could not be, or it would have 
been strengthened by the result of the steps that had 
been taken for the detection of the calumniator. 

* What should follow, then, but the fulfilment of 
As there was not the slightest 


have be 


the marriage contract ? 
scruple previously, on his own account, in the mind 
of the other party to that contract, so not the slightest 
scruple remained now as an impediment. The bare 
existence of such a scruple would, of course, have 
been fatal to her peace and happiness. There was 
none affecting her honour in the remotest degree. 
Yet the contract was broken off by her. However 
strong and deep the sentiment with which she had 
entered into it, she had the unflinching resolution to 
resist its promptings; and in the spirit of the com- 
munication at this period between her and the gentle- 
man to whom she was engaged, it is not difficult to 
perceive that the same high minded feeling on both 
sides, the same nice sense of honour, and the same 
stubborn yet delicate pride (neither, perhaps, discern- 
ing in the other the exact qualities that governod the 
conduct of both) so operated as to dictate a present 
sacrifice of affection, and the avoidance of a contract 
under the circumstances which had so controlled the 
parties to it. 

“The severity of the shock she underwent, and 
the extent of the self-sacrifice she deemed herself 
called upon by duty to make, may be inferred from 
the following letter addressed to him, with whom the 
contemplated union had now, she felt, become impos- 
sible. The handwriting gives painful evidence of 
the agitation of mind and weakness of body amidst 
which it was composed. Its insertion is permitted 
here, at the request of her surviving relative and of 
the writer to whom she confided the trust of doing 
justice to her memory. It must be received as the 
only explanation that can be offered of the feelings 
by which she was animated, and of the grounds on 
which she decided. 
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***T have already written to you two notes, which I 
fear you could scarcely read or understand. I am 
to-day sitting up for an hour; and though strictly 
forbidden to write, it will be the least evil. 1 wish 
I could send you my inmost soul to read, for I feel 
at this moment the utter powerlessness of words. | 
have suffered for the last three days a degree of tor- 
ture that made Dr. Thomson say—* You have an idea 
of what the rack is now.’ It was nothing to what I 
suffered from my own feelings. I look back on my 
whole life; I can find nothing to justify my being 
the object of such pain—but this is not what | meant 
to say. Again I repeat, that I will not allow you to 
consider yourself bound to me by any possible tie. 
To any friend to whom you may have stated our 
engagement I cannot object to your stating the truth. 
Do every justice to your own kind and generous 
conduct. Iam placed in a most cruel and difficult 
position. Give me the satisfaction of, as far as rests 
with myself, having nothing to reproach myself with. 
The more I think, the more I feel I ought not—I 
cannot—allow you to unite yourself with one accused 
of—I cannot write it. The mere suspicion is dread- 
ful as death. Were it stated as a fact, that might be 
disproved; were ita difficulty of any other kind, I 
might say, look back at every action of my life, ask 
every friend I have: but what answer can I give, or 
what security have I against the assertion of a man’s 
vanity or the slander of a vulgar woman’s tongue! 
I feel that to give up all idea of a near and dear con- 
nexion, is as much my duty to myself as to you. 
Why should you be capened to the annoyance, the 
mortification, of having the name of the woman you 
honour with your regard, coupled with insolent in- 
sinuation ’—you never would bear it. 

“*] have just received your notes. God bless 
you—but— 

““* After Monday I shall, I hope, be visible; at 
present it is impossible. My complaint is inflamma- 
tion of the liver, and I am ordered complete repose— 
as if it were possible. Can you read this? Under 
any circumstances, the 

*** Most grateful and affectionate of your friends, 

“«L. E. Lanpon.’” 

“The conduet of the gentleman to whom this 
letter was addressed was throughout, and in every 
respect, worthy of the honourable appreciation it 
obtained, and of her who could thus feel and act 
towards him.” 


Opinions may differ as to this conclusion: and 
that Mr. Maclean's conduct would have been different, 
is beyond doubt, at least if we may judge from what 
his conduct actually was when cheap afterwards he 
made Miss Landon an offer of his hand. 


“ At this time as well as afterwards—indeed, from 
the commencement of his acquaintance with her to 
the hour of her death—Mr. Maclean entertained but 
one feeling in relation to the reports circulated to her 
prejudice, that feeling was contempt, contempt that 
never once wavered. However the report might 
have varied, or wherever it might be whispered, or 
whatever name might be associated with hers to her 
injury, he equally despised the tale. Not only had 
every thing been related to him, but all had been put 
to him in the worst light: again and again he was 
reminded, only to feel the more sympathy for the 
object of the calumny and the more confidence in that 
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innocence, of which indeed society—if that word 
mast be used—felt equally assured by its unques- 
tioning reception of her. From first to last, he 
desired nothing more than an opportunity of vindi- 
eating her; and took every occasion to show how 
impossible it was to shake his steady faith in her 
truth and honour.” 


Into the details attendant upon the marriage we 
have not space to enter, or into the particulars of 
Mrs. Maelean’s death. The reader who is interested 
in the subject will find them at length in this work, 
accompanied by every letter of the ill-fated lady 
which reached England, as well as by the official do- 
cuments relative to the inquest, and some papers from 
the families both of husband and wife. Mr. Blan- 
chard also enters into an elaborate argument to show 
the great probability that Mrs. Maclean’s death was 
natural, from the bursting of an abscess in her ear or 
head. ‘This medical argument is merely conjectural, 
and that by an unprofessional man. His inference 
that the bottle discovered in her hand contained no 
prussic acid at all, is ingenious: his argument is 
probable, that prussic acid could not have caused the 
death of Mrs. Maclean, from the length of time she 
lived even after being discovered in the fit, and from 
the total absence of the distinguishing smell of that 
poison. ‘The comments upon the conduct of the 
surgeon in not instituting a post mortem examination 
are warranted. The other remarks upon the inquest 
seem to be made without a due consideration of the 
climate and social circumstances of a colony like 
Cape Coast Castle. We in England, looking at the 
interest inspired by the deceased, and the slow, ela- 


borate, and solemn proceedings that would have fol- | 


lowed such an occurrence here, forget that many, 
perhaps most of the few European residents, had but 
a vague notion of L. E. L., if any notion at all; that 
sudden death is too common an occurrence on that 
pestiferous coast to excite much horror; and that had 
the inquest and funeral been delayed according to 
British notions of decorum, the dead could not have 
been buried or approached without the greatest danger 
to the living. 

This want of considering the diiference between 
England and Cape Coast Castle seems, indeed, to 
have been the remote cause of much of the vague 
suspicion that agitated the public mind in England. 
Apparently unaequainted with the details of domestic 
life, and habituated to the customs of Cape Coast 
Castle as things perfectly fit in themselves, Mr. 
Maclean never theught of informing his wife as to 
the duties requisite in supervising the governor's 
household; and he seems to have been averse to her 
taking out an English female servant—for which, 
if a single woman, he might probably have sufficient 
reasons. Mrs. Maclean, like many other British 
ladies, seemed to fancy that an English colony must 
resemble England in all the means and appliances 
of daily life. Having excited herself with notions 
of the natives and the climate, she found her real 
troubles to consist in overseeing a household of 
barbarous Blacks—if those can strictly be called 
troubles which served her in her correspondence as a 
topic of jest. Her letters, even to the last, are full 
of spirits and hope: her chief complaint, if it can be 
called one, is not having brought out an English 
servant or two, to bear her household duties; and 
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| Mr. Maclean deposed on the inquest, that an “ unkind 
word had never passed” between them. The idea 
of the jealousy of some black Roxana having caused 
her death, was a still greater proof of ignorance: the 
castes even of Hindustan have no jealousy of Euro- 

eans; and Mrs. Maclean herself remarks, in a 
letter I can searcely make even you understand 
how perfectly ludicrous the idea of jealousy of a 
native woman is. Sentiment, affection, are never 
thought of: it isa temporary bargain.” As to the 
real cause of her death we offer no judgment; but 
the only points of a questionable nature are these. 1. 
Two letters were written by Mrs. Maclean the night 
before her death, and given to the woman who 
attended her on her voyage out, with directions that 
they should be delivered immediately : these letters 
were taken to Mr. Maclean, and never reached their 
destination. 2. This woman and her husband were 
to have sailed for England the next day: but they 
remained or were detained in the colony a twelve- 
month. For this delay Mr. Maclean has given an 
explanation, (Vol. i. pp. 245, 245,) but scarcely a 
satisfactory one; and no explanation can justify the 
detention of the letters. 

The biography is contained in the first volume of 
the publication. The second volume contains some 
fugitive remains, the admirable pceticai mottoes from 
Ethel Churchill, and the posthumous works of L. E. L. 
These consist of a series of prose papers on Scott's 
“Female Characters”—rather general and dreamy, 
though graceful and occasionally acute; together 
with Castruccio Caslrucan?, a tragedy—which seems 
to verge upon melodrama; but the fag-end of a long 
paper is not the place for a dramatic criticism. 


THE MODERN EGYPTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


Wispom has been drawn once more from Egypt; 
this time not in myths or mysteries, or in Arab ver- 
sions of the Greek philosophies, but from a newer 
school. Three of the greatest nations in the world 
were lately busying themselves in getting up a 
quarrel, bandying the half exploded dogmata of 
royal “honour,” as it exists in the keeping of a 
rabble rout of fellows with nothing to fear and 
nothing to lose, and dressed in coats “ bound with 
white tape six sous to the yard.” One of these re- 
spectable disputants was, strange to say, not a 
prince, who had something to gain by “ marching 
away with them to glory,”’ but the superenlightened 
republic of the age. While these, the three deposi- 
tories of the newest political wisdom were thus 
indulging old follies, a very great innovation was 
introduced by one of the humbler rulers among the 
nations, in a corner of Africa. The innovation was 
of that quiet kind that it attracted no adequate atten- 
tion, and indeed has not yet done so; forthe approval 
which it very generaily received was limited to a 
part, and that a small part only, of its merits. While 
England, having lent itself to Lord Palmerston, 
condescended to the last bad reason of kings, and 
was outrun by France and the United States in mili- 
tary ardour, Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, 
reversed one of the standing maxims of war—that 
all is fair against an enemy; and indeed did that 
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which would once have been thought to frustrate the 
strenuous measures which he so well knew how to 
use. In fact, he refused to consider the foremost of 
his assailants, England, his enemy: looking deeper 
into her real interests and the sentiments of her people 
than her own rulers had done, he separated the overt 
act of her public servants from herself: * he was not 
at war with England, but with the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople.’ His son, with the best resources 
that his country afforded, vigorously opposed the 
troops of Lord Palmerston and Lord Ponsonby ; and 
at the same time Mehemet Ali exerted himself to 
further the commercial interests and enterprise of 
the English people, by protecting her merchants and 
aiding directly in preserving her last great enterprise, 
the new road to India, from the attacks and obstruc- 
tions of his own more barbarous subjects. How 
obviously, according to the old rule, it was his inte- 
rest to take the opportunity which offered itself, of 
injuring the resources of the enemy, and making its 
people discontented with soinconvenient a war! how 
necessary to vindicate his “*honour!”* ‘The barbaric 
ruler, however, saw beyond such wisdom, and he 
struck out a great practical lesson to the rulers of the 
civilised world—that war is a meaner occupation, to 
be left for the use of diplomatist and professional 
war dealers, but to be kept quite subordinate to higher 
and more enduring interests. He lost Syria; he 
made no diversion in its favour on the Isthmus of 
Suez; but he preserved the great highways of civi- 
lisation from Europe to India. 
It abates nothing of his merit to retort that “it was 
his interest’? to do as he did; that he had learned 
wisdom from adversity; and that he is not capable 
of seeing the full extent of his own reform: the 
j wonder is, that of all the rulers of the world, the 
Viceroy of a Turkish province should be the first to see 
what his real interest is; that he should profit so sin- 
gularly by a very common trouble; and that he should 
see so much further at least, into the gist of his reform 
than school-taught politicians, as to be the first prac- 
tically to attest its value. But that he actually does 
see much further than he has had credit for, is proved 
by the admirable letter which he dictated to his 
Minister, in reply to the address of thanks which he 
received from Liverpool ; both of which have been 
published this week. He boldly recurs to elementary 
y rinciples, disregarding the antiquated dogmas which 

— amused those who have set themselves up to be 
the arbiters of his fate, and enunciates from the 
sword-bought throne of Egypt a philosopby which 
is struggling into maturity among the hooks and 
newspapers of Europe. 

Nor is it to the trade of kings that Mehemet Ali’s 
insight is confined; he has shrewd piercing glances 
into the more novel and complicated science of poli- 
: tical economy. Of this Commodore Napier gave 
some amusing instances at the Liverpool dinner on 
Monday. The Commodore thought himself qualified 
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}as an Englishman to lecture the Egyptian on his 


monopolies and his slave trade. Look, rejoined the 
acute barbarian, to your own corn law ; see how long 
it took you, with all your learning and all your power, 
to abolish the great monopoly of India—how much 
time and money it cost to free your own slaves; and 
then give me time to do likewise. The retort js 
unanswerable. And itis not merely a clever reply 
to a troublesome instance: it shows a true insight 
into the relative positions of the two countries; it 
proves that Mehemet Ali has knowledge of human 
nature, in its English phase and in its Egyptian, and 
a just appreciation of the actual state of his own 
people and the means at his own command. So 
clear-sighted a man may deserve some credit for 
sincerity as well as cleverness. 

Who, ten years back, with the map of the world 
before him, and ca:led upon to say which was the 
country that would put forth these cogent lessons in 
political economy and national morals, would have 
laid his finger on Egypt—the land twice abandoned 
by wisdom—the land of the forgotten lore of the 
Pyramids and of the burners of the Alexandrian 
Library—the country of monopolies and Mamelukes! 

But there is yet another reflection suggested by 
these things: Mehemet Ali was nof thought a fool 
for his pains when he sent to guard the property and 
persons of his “enemies.” Boldly reversing long 
established rules of international polities—sweeping 
aside the rubbish of embargoes and reprisals—this 
act of the innovator is no! thoughta folly. On the 
contrary, the tendency is todetract from his merit by 
pronouncing what he did to be the very best thing 
for his own interest. And soitis: but do the en- 
lightened United States-men so shrewly consult their 
own interests, when they peril the vast commerce 
between their country and England ? have the Pasha’s 
patrons in France, the asylum of philosophy, when 
they builded themselves in with their bastioned wall, 
at the cost of bankruptey and the wholesale impri- 
sonment of a metropolis, been equally wise in their 
selfishness t has moral England, the abettor of Lord 
Ponsonby, a right to charge Mehemet Ali with self- 
seeking! But these are narrow questions: the larger 
one is, which is for the interest of humanity, the 
policy of the barbarian or that of his self-appointed 
teachers? The very detraction, however, proves this 
at least, that a great advance has been silently making 
during the last few years in sound opinion upon the 
subject of war, wheu the country which boasts its 
glories from Crecy to Waterloo and Acre itself, 
treats the reversal of all warlike maxims, not as 2 
thing questionable, but as a matter of course and 
mere judiciousness. ‘The enlightened Republicans 
of the West, the learned diplomatists of England, 
and the historiographical statesman of France, must 
make haste to keep pace with the “common people” 
of England and the Pacha of Egypt, for they have 
been left far behind. 
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white bread peculiar to Spain, are not forthcoming 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. | at the same time, if those who demand them be- 


THE HOLOCAUST. long to the party which finds favour in the eyes of 
|the peasantry. Add to this, the mountainous char- 
ons - 

AN EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. | acter of the country—the vast, and, to a stranger’s 


|eye, seemingly inaccessible sierras—and we have 
Ix the various histories that have been written of | at once a sufficient explanation of the successes 
the Peninsular War, comparatively little mention | obtained in the Peninsular war by the guerilla 
is made of the different guerilla corps which, un- | bands, which rapidly formed themselves around 
der the Empecinado, Marguinez, Merino, and | the banners of a few adventurous and popular lead- 
other leaders of more or less note, hung upon the ers. These bands, at first of a dozen or twenty 
skirts of the French armies, attacked their rear- | men, increased prodigiously fast; and towards the 
guards, cut off their convoys and despatches, and end of the war many of them rather resembled 
contributed in various ways and in no small degree sral! corps d’armee, or at least brigades, than mere 
to the annoyance and final expulsion of the enemy | cucrilla companies. Mina in Navarre was at the 
that had overrun Spain. The occasional miscon- | head of fifteen to eighteen thousand men, the Em- 
duet of the Spanish troops of the line, frequently | pecinado and Merino had from four to six thou- 
provoked by the cowardice or inefficiency of their | sand, Marguinez before his death headed two 
officers, rendered them little to be depended upon | thousend excellent cavalry. Nor were the disci- 
in their co-operation with the British forces; but it | pline and drill of these troops unattended to. Me- 
is not the less certain that the services rendered by | rino especially, himself a passionate lover of 
some of the guerilla chieftains, were highly im- | horses, took great pains to bring his cavalry to per- 
portant, and worthy of more notice than has been | fection. In his strongholds in the mountainous 
accorded them by the historians of that period. | districts of Burgos and Soria, he had, besides a 
The knowledge possessed by those daring parti- | manufactory of muskets and other arms, vast num- 
sans of every by-road and sheep-track, every moun- | bers of tailors, shoemakers, and saddlers, continu- 
tain pass and defile in the district or provinces in| ally at work. Here he caused to be prepared 
which they operated, frequently enabled them to | complete hussar uniforms, ample cloaks, and every 
keep employed in their pursuit large bodies of the | other necessary and comfort for his men. If ob- 
enemy, and finally to escape at the very moment | liged to absent himself, and to leave his stores and 
when they appeared inevitably entrapped. Who | arsenals unprotected, he had immense caverns and 
does not remember the famous exploit of the Em- | hiding-places in which he caused every thing of 
ecinado, when, at a dozen leagues from Madrid, | value to be deposited, and the entrances to which 
ie allowed himself to be surrounded by upwards | were carefully concealed. Aware of the necessity 
of twenty thousand French troops, who hemmed | of having good officers in order to make good 
him in, as they thought completely, and lit their | troops, he spared no pains in the instruction of the 
bivouac fires in the full expectation of breakfasting | former. The brigadier Blanco, and a few superior 
the next morning on the terrible guerilla chief and | office rs, were sent to him from the regular army, 
his band? Nothing indeed appeared more proba- | and these employed themselves in forming the eap- 
ble. The Spaniards were about three thousand | tains and subalterns selected by Merino himself— 
foot, and twelve or fifteen hundred horse. The | young men of talent, application, and courage, ani- 
French at least five times the number. But before | mated bya sincere and patriotic desire to free their 
midnight the infantry were sent off by a road un- | country from the invader. They were nearly all 
known to, and unguarded by the enemy; whilst the | men of education; many of them young law stu- 
Empecinado and his cavalry, passing unobserved | dents. Santillan, the late minister of finance, was 
through the midst of the French, made a forced | in his younger days one of Merino’s officers. He 
march on Madrid, and surprised the palace of the | joined as a volunteer; but soon conquered several 
Pardo. The confusion was terrific. Joseph Buo- | grades, and at that period was reckoned one of the 
naparte esca in his shirt; and the Empecinado, | best cavalry officers in Spain. 
entering La Mancha, proceeded to join his infan-| On the march, when the troops halted for the 
try, who were waiting for him in the province of | night, and the rations and billets had been distri- 
Cuenga. The first intelligence received by the | buted, the trumpet would sound the call for in- 
French general of the whereabout of his slippery | struction of officers and sergeants, and a certain 
foe, was by an express from Madrid, desiring his | time was devoted to this important branch of Me- 
presence to defend the capital against the Empeci- rino’s system. By these and other judicious ar- 
nado! In this night affair, an officer of the Empe- | rangements, the Cura’s band was rendered so effi- 
nado, a German, rode through Madrid with only | cient, that latterly he did not hesitate to attack 
thirty men, going in at the Pardo gate, and coming | large bodies of the French, and not unfrequently 
mut at that of Toledo, and sabring all whom he en- | came off the victor. 
countered on his passage. The greater part of his cavalry were doubly 
Spain is, of all the countries of Europe, perhaps | mounted; that is, with two horses to every man. 
the best adapted to a war of guerillas. The fine- | Half of these were usually left in stables which he 
ness of the climate renders a bivouac rather a lux- | had in the sierras, in order that, on coming off a 
ury than a hardship during the greater part of the | long march, he might be able to start again imme- 
year. Straw and barley, or maize, are to be found | diately ; for of iron frame himself, he took little ac- 
in every paltry village and secluded hamlet; and it| count of the weariness of his men, or rather he 
is rare that skins of wine, and loaves of that fine | forgot the possibility of their being fatigued. Some- 
JeLy, 1841.—Mussum. 19 Sp. or Mac. 5 
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of twenty Spanish leagues (seventy or eighty | 
miles) without halting, to the astonishment and | 
consternation of the French, to whom the rapidity | 
of his movements was unaccountable. 

A correct history of the exploits and adventures of 
Merino, would form a work far more interesting and | 
romantic than any fictitious narrative. It would be | 
difficult to obtain the necessary materials, unless the | 
surly old priest himself condescended to furnish them. | 
At the same time, there are many persons now living, 
who could give most curious details of portions of 
his career, although it may not have been their fate 
or their choice to follow him through the whole of 
his fortunes. It was by one of these men, an officer | 
who served under Merino during a part of the penin- 
sular war, and who for some time acted as his aid-de- 
camp, that the incident which forms the subject of 
the tollowing sketch, was narrated to the writer. 

In the year 18—, a division of French troops occu- 
pied the town of Aranda del Duero and its neigh- 
bourhood. Merino was observing them from his | 
fastnesses in the sierras of San Lorenzo, San Mil- 
lan, and Piquera, the latter of which mountain chains 
rises a little to the north of Aranda. The French 
general, aware of the vicinity of the Cura, was anx- 
lous to surprise him, and, if possible, to obtain pos- 
session of his person; and with this object he had 
spies out in all directions, to whom he promised great 
rewards should their information enable him to ac- 
complish the coup-de-matn he meditated. For some 
days, however, nothing could be ascertained ; and he 
might almost have doubted that Merino was still in 
his neighbourhood, had not the troops of the latter 





daily taken prisoners his pickets and patrols, inter-| 


cepted his despatches, and harassed his outposts. 


No quarter was given by the Spaniards to the priso-| 


ners they took. Mercy was but little the order of 
the day; nor had the French thought proper to set 
the example. Merino was especially neted for his 
vindictive and cruel disposition; and at this moment 
he was raging like a tigress robbed of her young; 
for the junta which he had formed for conducting the 
affairs of the province of Burgos, and drawing the best 
advantages from its resources, had been surprised 
by the French, and its members shot. Amongst them 
were some of his personal friends; and, on receiving 
the intelligence, he swore a fearful oath, that for every 
hair of their heads he would have the blood of a 
Frenchman. 

At length, after one or two fruitless night excur- 
sions and ambuseades on the part of the French 
troops, their general received information from a spy 
on whom he could depend, that Merino would pass 
the following night at a village about four leagues 
from Aranda; and that, having sent the greater part 
of his forces in another direction, he would have with 
him only a very small escort. ‘The moment was pro- 
sae for the French commander to accomplish his 
ong-cherished plan, and he accordingly gave the 
necessary orders to that effect. 

About an hour before nightfall, on a Sunday even- 
ing, the peasantry of a small village situated at the 
foot of the Sierra Piquera, were dancing to the music 
of a couple of guitars on the open plaza which is to 
be found in nearly every Spanish town or village, 
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times for a forced march he would cause his caval- | y 
ry to lead with them their spare horses ; and in this | as a market-place—on Sundays and fefes as a ball- 
manner would accomplish expeditions of upwards | room. ‘The castanets were rattling, and the dancers 














however small, and which serves on the week days 







throwing themselves into the various graceful atti- 
tudes of the bolere, when a sudden stop was put to 
their amusement by the arrival of a small party of 
horsemen, to the foremost of whom the peasants im- 
mediately uncovered, saluting him with the deepest 
respect. 

He was a man of thirty-eight or Seen of age, 
of grave and stern countenance, and of a spare and 
















































‘ 
sinewy frame. His dress was a long frock-coat and 
waistcoat of rusty black, blue trousers, and a round } 
hat. A pair of black cavalry spurs were screwed tw ( 
his boot-heels, a sabre hung at his side, and a long s 
light carbine, of exquisite workmanship, was strap- ( 
ped to his saddle-bow.* His whole appearance was I 
not calculated to attract much attention, which was " 
more likely to be paid to the horse which he bestrode, th 
The animal was from one of the finest studs in Ap- n 
dalusia; the lustrous black of his skin was free from le 
the smallest speck of any other colour; and as he ur 
stood pawing the ground, arching his proud neck, eli 
and champing his bit, the specks of snow-white foam Fr 
adhering like stars to his broad chest and flowing ore 
mane, he presented a perfect model of equine beauty. all 
A few paces to the rear, anotherequally fine charger wa 
was led. ready saddled and bridled, by an orderly. soc 

The new comer, in whom the reader will probably had 
have already recognised the Cura Merino, enquired sel 
for the alcalde of the village ; and on the appearance ther 
of that functionary, began a conversation with him, call 
which he had not yet terminated when the head of a ft 
column of troops appeared. The first that arrived hors 
‘were cavalry, well mounted and equipped—hussars, had 
whose blue pelisses, richly braided with white, weil nois 
burnished arms, and fine horses, would have done no the 
discredit to the more regular French troops which by tl 
were opposed to them. Each squadron was mounted or th 
on horses of an assorted colour—one squadron black, proat 
one bay, one grey, and so on. Nearly a thousan/ Al 
horse having passed, the infantry appeared; their an ai 
plain grey uniforms, with red facings, having 4 horse 
cleanly and service-like appearance. On the frou! had | 
of their black leather shakos were the arms of Bur cautic 
gos, painted in white, and surrounded by the words havin 
* Regimiento de Arlanza,”’ a name taken from a smal! pied | 
river which runs a little to the south of the above being 
named city. Four battalions marched through the accom 

struck 

* This was the usual equipment of the Cura Merino mn sile 

| It was very rarely that he put on his general’s uniform this ti 
giving the preference to the somewhat shabby-looking windiy 
civilian’s costume described above. He adhered to itt he 
the very last; and when he was driven into France a , an) 
September, 1839, he still wore his long black surtout and It, to h 
round hat, both somewhat the worse for use. As re Havin; 
gards his arms, various fabulous histories have been re- he turn 
eounted. He has been said to carry a huge trabuco, « he said 
blunderbuss, which he loaded with a score of bullets, and aeeuste 
with which he thinned the ranks of his enemies by hal cupied 





companies ata time. The truth is, that the only fire- 
arm he ever carried was a light gun or carbine ; and lx 
was so admirable a shot, that he was frequently knows, 
when on horseback, to bring down a partridge on th 
wing with a single ball. Passionately attached to fiell 
sports, he devoted a large portion of his time to thet 
when not actively employed in his military capacity ; an 
to that he probably owed his perfection as a marksm 
and as a rider. He was considered one of the best horse 
men in Spain. 
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plaza, and the rear was brought up by another squad- | arch, and shut out the smallest glimmering of light 
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ron of hussars. The whole of the troops, on leaving | from those who passed beneath their shade. At 
the village, followed a lane tarning to the left, which, | some distance from his orderly, the cautious priest 
after a march of about half a league, led to an open left his aide-de-camp in nearly as unceremonious a 
heath of small extent, bounded on the north by the manner as he had done the soldier, and proceeded 
mountains, on the west by a thick pine wood, and on alone to a spot of smooth turf, sheltered by trees and 
the south by some pasture lands, in one corner of | shrubs, surrounded by steep rocks, and accessible 
whieh had been erected an extensive corra/, or sta-| only by one narrow and difficult path, more fitting 
ble, for cattle and sheep; a sort of shed constructed | for the feet of goats than of horses or men. He un- 
of wood, and with a lee doorway or opening at, saddled his charger, and, after carefully covering him 
one end. Here the cavalry who first arrived put up| with a blanket, fistened on his nose-bag, containing 
their horses; whilst the infantry, and about three | an ample feed of corn. He then took from his valise 
hundred hussars, who formed the rear guard of the | a small iron pot, a fragment of bread, and some cho- 
column, disposed themselves fora bivouac. A better | colate. He collected a few sticks and lit a fire, and, 
spot could hardly have been selected. ‘To the south | fetching some water from a neighbouring rivulet, pro- 
of the pastures, and in the direction of Aranda del | cured himself, in a very few minutes, a cup of cho- 
Duero, was asmall rising ground, the slopes of which | colate. Having eaten his frugal supper, he took a 
were covered with lofty trees. Under the shelter of large draught of cold water, and stretching himself 
these the infantry established themselves: the caval-| under a tree, was in an instant asleep.* 

ry picketed their horses in the flat; wood was col-| In somewhat less than two hours, the indefati- 
lected, and fires lighted in perfect security —the | gable Merino was again in the saddle, and on his 
uneven and mountainous nature of the country pre-| road back to the bivouac of his troops; calling, on 
cluding the possibility of their being seen by the | his way, for his aide-de-camp and orderly. It was 
French. Every thing was done with the greatest) past midnight; and the sky, which the sunset had 
order and regularity. ‘The horses in the corral were | left clear and starry, was now overspread with 
allowed to be unsaddled; but the squadron which | clouds which rendered the darkness complete, 
was to bivouae merely unbridled, in order to be| especially in the neighbourhood of the mountains. 
sooner ready in case of a surprise. When the horses | The Cura, however, seemed nowise embarrassed 
had had their corn, and the men had refreshed them- | by this circumstance ; but guided his horse through 


selves, the latter lay down in as good order as if | 
they were expecting to be immediately roused and | 


called into action; the infantry by companies in rear 
of their piled arms; the cavalry in front of their 
horses, which were picketed in line. The fires that 
had been lighted were allowed to die away; and the 
noisy hum of more than 4000 men was replaced by 
the greatest silence, only interrupted now and then 
by the rattling collar-chain of some restless horse, 
or the challenge of the sentries when a straggler ap- 
proached their posts. 

About two hours after dark, Merino, attended by 
an atde-de-camp, and by an orderly leading his spare 
horse, rode round the bivouac, visited the guards that 
had been mounted, gave some short orders for pre- 
caution to his second in command; and at length, 
having completed his inspection, left the ground occu- 
pied by his troops, without, perhaps, a single man 
being able to say which direction he had taken. Still 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp and orderly, he 
struck into a mountain defile, and pursued his way 
in silence for more than a quarter of an hour. During 
this time he followed a road so full of turnings and 
windings, that it would have been nearly impossible 
for any one who was previously unacquainted with 
it, to have retraced his steps even in the day-time. 
Having arrived at what he considered a fitting spot, 
he turned to his orderly—*'Tu aqui,” (stop here,) 
he said, “and in two hours be ready.” ‘The soldier, 
accustomed to Merino’s habits, dismounted, and oc- 
cupied himself in unsaddling and feeding his own 
horse, and the one which he led. Meantime, the 


Cura pursued his way, now bg the side of precipices, 
and over smooth rocks and stones, on which it ap- 
peared every moment that the horses’ feet must slip 
irom under them; now through deep ravines, over- 
hung by old stunted oak-trees, whose branches, bowed 
down by heavy masses of dark green ivy, by mis- 
tletoe, and other parasite plants, formed a compact 


* Merino was more remarkable for great cunning and 
prudence, than for that headlong personal courage which 
distinguished some of his contemporary guerilla leaders. 
The Empecinado, for instance, whose rash negligence 
| was probably induced by his extraordinary bodily strength 
and confidence in himself, had numerous hair-breadth 
escapes. He several times only avoided capture by jump- 
ing, half-naked, on a bare-backed horse, and scamper- 
ing off, with the enemy's troops at his heels. On one 
occasion, in the year 1823, a village in which he found 
himself, with his secretary and a few soldiers, was sur- 
rounded by two thousand men, under his former friend 
Merino, who had joined the French army, and was fight- 
ing against the Constitutionalists. The enemy was close 
at hand before the Empecinado received the news of their 
| approach. He made one bound from the top to the bot- 

tom of a high staircase, and barricaded the doors, which 
were of great solidity. Returning to his room, he ordered 
his secretary to put into his boots some gold and some 
important papers which were lying on the table, and im- 
mediately mounted on horseback with his followers, in 
all fifteen men. The large stable-doors were then thrown 
open, and opposite to them appeared the Cura, with a 
squadron of I'rench cavalry and other troops. ‘‘ Rinde, 
General,”’ cried Merino, ‘* hay cuartel.’’ The reply of 
the Empecinado was the discharge of a trabuco, which 
knocked over five or six of his opponents. He then 
hurled the weapon at Merino’s head, and, drawing his 
sabre, succeeded (being aided by his prodigious strength 
| and activity) in cutting his way through his enemies.— 
Out of fifteen men, five got dvoughe these were pur- 
sued, and finally only three escaped—the Empecinado, 
his secretary, and another man. Merino never ran the 
| risk of this sort of surprises. Prudent in the extreme, and 
|; constantly apprehensive of treachery, he rarely passed 
} the night in a house, out alone, in some re ired place, 
| known only to himself. He seldom slept more than two 
or three hours, and would then mount his horse and visit 
his pickets, or watch the movements of the enemy, 
should there be one in his neighbourhood. He ate but 
little, and of the plainest food, partly from an apprehen- 
sion of being poisoned, and drank no wine, but always 
| carried with him chocolate, and a vessel in which to pre- 
| pare it. 
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the most intricate and difficult paths with as much | 
facility as if he had been in broad daylight, on a| 
good road. Having arrived at the bivouac, and | 
satisfied himself of its well-being, and of the alert- 
ness of the sentries, he turned his horse’s head 
south; and soon finding himself on some tolerably 
open country, he struck into a canter, which 
shortly brought him to the vicinity of the Camino 
Real, or highway from Burgos to Madrid, on which 
Aranda del Duero is situated. Here he halted, 
and, dismounting, listened attentively; but for 
some minutes no sound broke the stillness of the 
night. He had laid his hand on his horse’s mane 
to remount, when the regular monotonous noise 
produced by the march of a body of troops became 
audible. The Cura sprung into the saddle, and 
with his two companions retired behind a broken 
hedge, which bordered part of the road. The 
noise increased ; and shortly appeared coming from 
the direction of Aranda,a score of cavaliers, whose 
small black shapskas, and long lances, denoted 
them to be Poles of the French imperial guard.— 
‘These were followed, at a short interval, by nearly 
two hundred more, and by a battalion of infantry, 
also Poles; of which nation there were a vast 
number serving with the French armies in Spain. | 
*“Que son esos ?* exclaimed Merino, as soon as 
the first horsemen came in sight; and, when their 
near approach enabled him to distinguish the cha- 
veter of the troops, his voice trembled with savage 
exultation, as he turned to his aide-de-camp with 
the words—* San Franceses,”+ He allowed the 


numbers, and then, setting spurs to his horse, gal- | 
lopped off to the corral. 

The high-road, which the French troops were 
following in a northerly direction, passed on the | 
eastern side of the village in which we introduced | 
Merino to the reader, and whence the country lane | 
or cross-road by which the Spaniards arrived at | 
their bivouac ground, led westward. The lane | 
debouched on the sort of heath or waste before | 
mentioned, at the further extremity of which was 
a pine wood; whilst the corral and fields in which 
the Cura’s band had stationed itself, were more to 
the south. It will be understand by this descrip- 
tion of the ground, that Merino in a few minutes’ 
canter across the country reached his troops; 
whilst it would take the French nearly an hour to | 
arrive at the same point by the more circuitous | 
route they were following. Before they had en- 
tered the village, the Cura had returned to the 
corral, and called to a person in the garb of a coun- 
tryman, who was lying wrapped in a woollen rug 
at the entrance of the building, “ Julian!”’— 
“Senor ?’? answered the peasant, and sprung to 
his feet. Merino whispered a few wud in his 
ear, and the man immediately started off at full 
speed. 

When the French arrived at the village in which 
they expected to find Merino, their first care was 
to place sentries round the houses, which were but 
few in number, and a general search then ensued 
for the important prisoner whom they expected to 
make. Meanwhile the alcalde, and some others 
of the inhabitants, were brought before the com- 


whole column to pass him, carefully noting their 


* ‘* What are these? + ** They are French '”’ 


' ner but little calculated to assist the search. 


THE HOLOCAUST. 


manding-officer of the expedition ; but to all his ques- 
tions as to when they had last seen Merino, and 
where he was to be found, they replied in a man- 
They 
declared themselves entirely unacquainted with 
the Cura’s places of resort, and that for months he 
had not been in their neighbourhood. To promises 
and offers of reward they opposed protestations of 
ignorance ; and to menaces and blows a dogzed 
silence. The French colonel, who had fully ex- 
pected to catch Merino in bed in the village, and 
to carry him off in triumph to Aranda, found him- 
self perplexed, and turned to consult with some 
of his nie who stood near. Around them were 
grouped soldiers bearing torches, by the flickering 
licht of which was dimly distinguished the dark 
line of cavalry drawn up in the plaza; while in 
the midst of a party of infantry stood the alcalde 
and four other peasants, holding their large brimmed 
felt hats in their hands, their slouching attitudes, 
bare necks, and sunburnt countenances, contrast- 
ing strangely with the military stiffness, pale faces, 
and fierce mustaches of their guards. 

** Fuites fusiller ces hommes,” said the command- 
ing-officer, addressing himself to one of his subal- 
terns. Ina few seconds their hands were bound, 
and the firing party drawn up. But it was not 
the intention of the French officer to execute his 


threat: he merely wished to frighten the prisoners 


into greater communicativeness. It may be doubt- 
ed how far he would have succeeded ; but a young 
peasant, who had remained unobserved behind uv 
soldiers, stepped forward. “ May it please your 
Excellency,”’ he said in Spanish, “ to cause th: 


|men to be unbound, and I will be your guide | 


the Cura Merino. I know the farm-house in which 
he was to pass this night, and by the road I can show 
you, an hour will be sufficient to arrive there.” 

* Who are you, and why did you not speak be- 
fore ?”? asked the colonel. 

“If I did not speak sooner,” was the reply, * it 
was that I have no wish to have a knife or a bayo- 
net in my body, or half-a-dozen bullets in my 
head, the reward which [ shall inevitably receive 
from some of the Cura’s followers, if they learn 


| that I have betrayed their general. When I found, 


however, that you seriously intended to shoot my 


| father because he would not tell you what he did not 


know, I resolved to risk my own life to save his.” 

The man designated by the peasant as his father, 
stared at the speaker, and seemed about to reply: 
but on an almost imperceptible sign made to hin 
by the young man, he remained silent. This manege 
did not escape the quick eye of the French chiet. 

“ Hark ye, my man,” he said, “ your tongue 
runs almost too glibly, and your volubility is nearly 
as suspicious as the reserve of yonder churl with 
whom I observed you telegraphing. I shall, how- 
ever, release these men, because I can find them 
again should I want them. For yourself, these 
are my conditions: fifty ounces of gold in your 
pocket the moment I have that lurking fox, Me- 
rino, in my power ; one ounce of lead in your skull 
if your deceive or lead me astray.” 

** | accept the terms, colonel,” boldly replied the 
| person addressed ; ** but it is time you were stirring, 
| for the fighting-priest is no lie-a-bed, and we might 
find the nest warm but the bird flown.” 
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THE HOLOCAUST. 


The troops were immediately put in motion, the 
guide being provided with a horse, and placed be- 
tween the colonel and another officer. Having pass- 
ed through the lane, a compact column was formed, 
which moved across the heath ata quick steady 
pace in the direction of the pine-wood. The 
French commander renewed, from time to time, 
\is promises of rewards, and threats of a speedy 
leath, according as the one or the other might be 
erited by his guide ; who contented himself with 
replying that he was under no apprehension, and 
that his Excelencia would be satistied with the re- 
sult of his expedition. The night was so dark, 
hat not an object could be discerned further off 
than fifteen or twenty paces. The head of the 


jlumn had arrived at about that distance from the | 


irst pine-trees, when a strong voice challenged in 


French—** Que vive ?””—** La France,” answered | 


the colonel, laying his hand on one of his holster 
** Fuego,’ commanded the same voice as 
efore. The wood was illuminated by the simul- 
taneous flash of five hundred muskets, the echoes 
f the report running round the mountains, and at 
length dying away in the distance. The two front 
ranks of the French infantry fell almost to a man. 
\t the same instant, the right flank was charged 


pistols. 


yy a squadron of cavalry, and the whole column | 


thrown into inextricable confusion. A torch, which 
had been kept concealed by the Spaniards, was 
produced, and a hundred others immediately light- 
ed at it. } 

f Merino’s forces, quietly hemming in the devoted 

ttle band, which, already entirely broken by the 

olley and the subsequent charge of the hussars, 

vas in no state to contend with the far superior 
forees brought against it. Those who attempted 
to resist, and amongst them was the colonel, who 

ud been wounded, but not killed, by the first dis- 

harge, were instantly despatched. The remainder, 
nearly seven hundred men, surrendered themselves 
prisoners ; and their arms, and the horses of the 
avalry, having been taken from them, they were 
marched down to the corral, into which they were 
driven pell-mell, like a flock of sheep into the 
slaughter-house, and the entrance of the building 
was, by Merino’s order, immediately blocked u 
with bushes, branches, and trunks of trees, which 
the Spaniards brought for the purpose. The dia- 

ical intention of this proceeding soon became 
apparent. A large stack of firewood, which the 
peasants had built up near the shed, had, by the 
Cura’s orders, been distributed around it. To this 
had been added branches broken off the trees, and 
straw, of which a considerable quantity had been 
brought for the horses. Torches were then applied 
in fifty different places, and in an instant the corral 
was In flames! 

Then commenced the most horrible scene which 
was, perhaps, ever witnessed or described. The 
seven hundred unfortunate Poles and Frenchmen, 
who, if they had not expected quarter, had by no 
means anticipated the frightful nature of the death 
reserved for them, uttered frantic yells when they 
ecame aware of their dreadful situation—when 
they saw the flames rising, and heard the pine 
planks, of which the building was composed, 
crackling and splitting in every direction around | 
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them. They made desperate efforts to break out 
| of their burning prison; but even when, aided by 
the devouring element, they succeeded in making 
a breach, on every side was a wall of fire, and 
beyond that the naked sabres and fixed bayonets 
of the guerillas, by which those who rushed out, 
scorched and Meteaad by the flames, were thrust 
back again into the furnace. Fortunate were those 
amongst the number, who, by hugging the sharp 
steel, procured themselves a speedy and less pain- 
| ful death than that to which they were otherwise 
destined. 

In a few minutes the roof fell in, and the dry 
fern and litter which was in great abundance on 
the floor of the stable, became ignited. The heat 
was so violent, that the Spaniards were obliged to 
retire to some distance from the conflagration. 
The beams and planks of which the shed was 
built, were forced inwards by the fagots piled 
against them. The flames spread rapidly, and at- 
tained those of the wretched victims who had 
crowded together in the centre of the corral, to 
avoid as long as possible their inevitable doom. 
To their agonizing shrieks for mercy, their execu- 
tioners replied by shouts of—** Mueren les Po- 
| lacos !”’—Death to the Poles; remember Ocana !* 
At length Merino, either moved by pity, or de- 
| sirous to hasten his departure, lest a larger force 
of French might be sent in quest of their com- 








| rades, ordered a volley to be fired amongst the sur- 
By their glare might be seen the whole | 


vivors. Every shot told on the mass of dark forms 
that were writhing in the midst of what appeared 
to be a lake of fire. After one or two piercing 
cries of agony, and a few heart-rending groans, a 
pyramid of bright flame shot up into the air, and 
all was over! 

The day was breaking when Merino, at the 
head of his troops, left the theatre where this 
bioody tragedy had been enacted. As he passed 
the spot where the French had received the volley 
from the wood, his horse nearly trode on the body 
of a peasant who had been killed by a pistol-shot 
a bout portant. ‘The ball had penetrated his brain ; 
and his dark curling hair, and a coloured handker- 
chief which he wore round his head, were singed 
and blackened with the powder. 

*Povere Julian!” said the Cura, “ que las- 
tima!”’t It was his best and most intelligent spy. 

The French colonel had kept his word. 





* Without attempting to excuse Merino's cruelty on 
this and other occasions, it should be borne in mind that 
the provocation given by the French troops, and the 
numerous foreign reg::nents then in the French service, 
was 80 great, as in some degree to palliate, though it 
could not justify, the atrocity of the reprisals used by 
the Spaniards. Setting aside the unprovoked invasion 
of Spain by Napoleon, the excesses of the Imperial 
armies were unbounded. ‘The Poles, especially, made 
themselves remarked by their cold-blooded cruelty and 
disregard of human life. After the battle of Ocana, 
where the Spaniards were worsted, a division, consisting 
chiefly of Poles, was charged to escort to Burgos the 
prisoners, who were very numerous, ounts 
stating them at 30,000 men. On the road, nearly half 
of these were massacred in cold blood and the rest only 
escaped by being transferred to the custody of some 
French troops. 

+ * Poor Julian, what a pity!” 


some a 
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Part XVIII. 


“Fry! Fly!—For God’s sake fly! Lose not one 
moment of the precious respite which, by incredible 
efforts, I have contrived to secure you—a respite of 
but a few hours—and wrung from heartlessness and 
rapacity. In justice, much injured man, to yourself 
—to all you hold dear upon earth—to the precious in- 
terests entrusted to your keeping, and involved in 
your destiny—again I say Fly! Quit the country, 
if it be but for never so short a time, till you or your 
friends shall have succeeded in arranging your dis- 
ordered affairs. Regard this hasty and perhaps in- 
coherent note in what light you please—but [ tell 
you it comes, in sacred confidence, from a firm and in- 
alienable friend, whose present desperate exertions in 
your behalf you will one day perhaps be able to ap- 
preciate. Once more, I conjure you to fly!—Z see 
the rack preparing for you! Will you stay to be tor- 
tured '—and, in the presence of the incomparable 
beings '—my feelings overpower me! 


fears as to its writer’s sincerity, or a far weaker and 
a wild notion of Quixotic honour and heroism—re- 
member, in the moment of being overwhelmed, ‘his 
note, and then do justice to its writer. Your faith- 
ful, unhappy, distrusted friend, “O. G. 


“P. S.—For God’s sake burn, or otherwise de- 
stroy this note, as soon as you shall have read it.” 


Such was the letter which found its way into Mr. 
Aubrey’s hands, just as the time which had been 
fixed by Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, for pay- 
ment of their bill, was expiring, and which occa- 
sioned him, as may be easily imagined, dreadful dis- 
quietude. It had found him ina state of the deepest 
‘epression—but yet vigorously striving to preserve, 
in the presence of his wife and sister, a semblance 
of composure and cheerfulness. More to pacify them 
than to satisfy himself, he had walked about town 
during the two preceding days ti)! ready to drop with 
exhaustion, in fruitless quest of those who might be 
disposed to advance him a thousand pounds on his 
own personal security, and on terms he scarce cared 
how exorbitant, to free him, at all events for a while, 
from his present exigency. All had been, however, 
in vain—indeed, he had no hopes from the first.— 
And what was then to be done? His soul seemed 
dying away within him. At times he almost lost all 
consciousness of his situation, and of what was pass- 
ing around him. It appeared to be the will of Hea- 
ven that his misfortunes should press him down, as 
it were, by inches into the dust, and crush him.— 
Those there were, he well knew, who needed but to 
be apprised of his circumstances, to step forward and 
generously relieve him from his difficulties. But 
where was all that toend? What real good could 
it serve? Awfully involved as he was already—one, 
alone, of his friends being at that moment under a 
liability which must be discharged within three 
months, of nearly eleren thousand pounds—was he to 
place others in a similar situation? What earthly 
prospect had he of ever repaying them? Lamentable 
as was his position, his soul recoiled from the bare 
thought. But then came before his anguished eye, 
his wife—his sister—his children; and he flung him- 


self, in an ecstacy, on his knees, remaining long pros- 


Indeed, Mr. | 
Aubrey, if you disregard this note, through weak | 


| trate—and, for a while, the heaven that was over his 
| head seemed to be brass, and the earth that was wnder 
him tron. His heart might be wrung, however, and 
his spirit heavy and darkened ; but no extent or depth 
of misery could cause him to forget those principles 
of honour and integrity by which all his life had 
been regulated. He resolved, therefore, to submit to 
the impending stroke with calmness, as to inevitable 
ruin, and would not hear of any further applications 
to his friends, which, indeed, he felt would be only 
encouragement to those who held him in thraldom to 
renew their exactions, when they found each suc- 
ceeding pressure successful. Poor Kate had told 
him, as soon as her letter had been put into the post, 
of her application to Lady Stratton, and told him 
with trembling apprehension as to the consequences ; 
but did she think her fond broken-hearted brother 
could chide her? He looked at her for a moment, 
with quivering lip and eyes blinded with tears—and 
then wrung her hand, simply expressing a hop 
that, since the step had been taken, it might be, in 
some measure at least, successful. 
Mr. Gammon’s letter, as I have already intimated, 
filled Mr. Aubrey with inexpressible alarm. Again 


jand again he read it over with increasing agitation, 


and at the same time uncertain as to its true charac- 
ter and import—as to the real motive and object of 
its writer. Was he guilty of the duplicity which 
Mrs. Aubrey and Kate so vehemently imputed to 
him? Was he actuated by revenge? Or was he, 
as represented by Mr. Quirk’s letter, overpowered by 
his partners, and still sineere in his wishes to shield 
Mr. Aubrey from their rapacity? Or was Mr. Gam- 
mon suggesting fight only asa snare? Was he to 
be seduced into an act warranting them in proceed- 
ing to instant extremities against him? What could 
be the other matters so darkly alluded to in the letter? 
Were they the two promissory notes of five thousand 
pounds each, which he had deposited with Mr. Gam- 
mon, who at length was peremptorily required by 
Mr. Titmouse to surrender them up, and permit them 
to be put in suit?’ They were payable on demand— 
he shuddered! Migcht it be, that Titmouse was des- 
perately in want of money, and had therefore over- 
powered the scruples of Gammon, and disregarded 


| the sacred pledge with which he assured ‘Titmouse 
| the notes had been given? 


Mr. Aubrey rejoiced that 
Mr. Gammon’s letter had been placed in his hands 
by the servant when alone in his study, whither he 
had gone to write a note to Mr. Runnington, and re- 
solved not to apprise Mrs. Aubrey and Kate of its 
arrival. The fourth day after the receipt of Messrs. 
Quirk and Snap’s letter had now elapsed. Mr. Au- 
brey did not venture to quit the house, all of them 
being, as may be well imagined, ina state of pitiable 
distress, and agitation, and suspense. Thus also 
passed the fifth day—still the blow deseended not; 
was the arm extended to inflict it held back still by 
Mr. Gammon, continuing thus the * incredible efforts” 
spoken of in his note? The sixth morning dawned 
on the wretched family. ‘They all rose at a some- 
what earlier hour than usual. They could scarce touch 
the spare and simple breakfast spread before them, 
nor enjoy—nay they could hardly bear—the prattle 
and gambols of the lively little ones, Charles and 
Agnes, whom at length they despatched back again 
to the nursery; for they were, in the highest possible 
state of excitement and anxiety, awaiting the arrival 
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of the postman—this being the first morning on 
which they could, in the ordinary course, receive a 
letter from Lady Stratton in answer to that of Kate. 
*Twas now a little past ten. The breakfast things 
had been removed, and on hearing the agitating 
though long-expected rat-fat of the postman a few 
doors down the street, Mrs. Aubrey and Kate started 
to the window. Their hearts beat violently when 
their eye caught sight of him, with his arm full of 
letters, knocking at the door opposite. How long 
they were in answering his summons, and in paying 
the postage! ‘Then he stood for nearly a minute 
laughing with a servant in the adjoining area—intole- 
rable was all this to the agitated beings who were 
thus panting for his arrival—then he glanced at his 
letters, and crossed the street, making for their door. 
“Heaven! he has a letter!” cried Miss Aubrey, 
gleefully—** 1 sha’n’t wait for Fanny !” and flying to 
the front door, plucked it open the instant after the 
postman had knocked. He touched his hat on see- 
ing the beautiful but agitated lady, who stretched 
forth her hand, exclaiming, * Fanny will pay you” 
—but in an instant her cheek was blanched, and 
she nearly fell to the floor at sight of the black bor- 
der, and the black seal, and the strange handwriting. 
For a moment or two she seemed to have lost the 
power of speech or motion; but presently bent her 
trembling steps into the parlour. “Oh! Charles— 
Agnes—lI feel as if I were going to die—look ”—she 
faltered, sinking into the nearest chair, while Mr. 
Aubrey, with much agitation, took the ominous- 
looking letter which she extended towards him.— 
‘Twas from Mr. Parkinson; and told the news of 
Lady Stratton’s death, and the lamentable circum- 
stances attending it; that she had died intestate— 
and that Mr. Titmouse had, as next of kin, become 
entitled to all she had left behind her. All this dis- 
astrous intelligence was conveyed in a very few hur- 
tied lines. ‘* My God!” exclaimed Mr. Aubrey, on 
having glanced over them. His colour fled, and he 
pressed his hand against his forehead. ‘She is 
dead!” said he in a low tone, at the same time giv- 
ing Kate the letter, and hastening to Mrs. Aubrey, 
who seemed nearly fainting. Each had uttered a 
faint scream on hearing his words. Mrs. Aubrey 
swooned in his arms—and Kate sat like a statue, 
without even glancing at the fatal letter which she 
held in her hand, but gazing in a sort of stupor at her 
brother. She was unable to rise to Mrs. Aubrey’s 
assistance—of whose state, indeed, she appeared, 
from her vacant eye, to be hardly aware. At length 
a slight sigh anaounced the returning consciousness 
of Mrs, Aubrey; and at the same time Miss Aubrey, 
with a manifestly desperate effort, regained her con- 
sciousness, and with a cheek white as the letter she 
was looking at, read it over. 

“ This is very —very—dread ful—Heaven is forsak- 
ing us!” at length she murmured, gazing wofully 
at her brother and sister. 

“Say not so—but rather God’s will be done,”’ fal- 
tered Mr. Aubrey, his voice and his countenance 
evincing the depth of his affliction. ** God help us!” 
he added in a tone, which at length, thrilling through 
the overcharged heart of his sister, caused her to 
weep bitterly ; and if ever there was a mournful scene, 
itwas that which ensued, ere this doomed family, 
slowly recovering from the first stunning effects of 
the shock which they had just received, had become | 
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| aware of the full extent of their misery. They had 
ever felt towards Lady Stratton, who, as has been 
already said, had been poor Kate’s godmother—as 
towards a parent; and their affection had been dou- 
bled after the death of Mrs. Aubrey. Now she was 
gone; she who would have stood for at least a little 
while between them and ruin, was gonc! And by 
an inscrutable and awful Providence, that which she 
had seeretly destined to them—and which would 
have effectually shielded them from the cruelty and 
rapacity of their enemies—had been diverted from 
them, into the coffers of the most selfish and worth- 
less of mankind—who seemed, indeed, as if he had 
been called into existence only to effect their ruin; 
even, as it were, (Ae messe nger of Satan to buffet them! 
At Jength, however, the first natural transports of 
their grief having subsided, their stricken hearts re- 
turned to their allegiance towards Heaven; and Mr. 
Aubrey, whose noble constancy at once strengthened 
and encouraged his partners in afiliction with many 
just and pious reflections, reminded them that they 
were in the hands of God, who intended all earthly 
suffering—however harsh and apparently undeserved 
its infliction-—to contribute infallibly to the ultimate 
benefit of his children. And he reminded them, on 
that melancholy occasion, of the example afforded by 
one whose sufferings had transcended theirs—the pa- 
triarch Job; on whom were suddenly—and to him ap- 
parently without any reason or motive, except the in- 
fliction of suffering, accumulated almost every species 
of evil that can befall humanity. The sudden and total 
loss of his substance, and of all his servants, he ap- 
pears to have borne with fortitude. At le ngth, how- 
ever, Was announced to him the loss of all his sons 
and daughters. 

Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and worshipped. 

“ind said, Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall Ireturn thither: the Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
L wd. 

In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 

Out of respect to the memory of their dear, vene- 
rable departed friend, they drew down all the blinds 
of their little house, thereby spreading around them 
a gloom similar to that within. A sad, a mournful 
little group they looked! This last sorrow seemed 
for a while to divert their thoughts from the perils 
which momentarily menaced them. They talked 
with frequent emotion, and with many tears, of their 
late friend—recalling fondly innumerable little traits 
of her gentle and benignant character. ‘Towards the 
close of the day, their souls were subdued into resig- 
nation to the will of the all-wise Disposer of events - 
they had, in some measure, realized the consolations 
of an enlightened and scriptural piety. 

They met the next morning, at breakfast, with a 
melancholy composure. The blinds being drawn 
down prevented the bright sunshine out of doors from 
entering into the little room where their frugal break- 
fast was spread, and where prevailed a gloom more 
in unison with their saddened feelings. To all who 
sat round the table, except little Charles, the repast 
was slight indeed: he had shortly before begun to 
breakfast down stairs, instead of in the nursery ; and, 
merry little being !—all unconscious of the destitution 
to which, in all human probability, he was destined— 
and of the misery which oppressed and was crushing 
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his parents—he was ra tling away cheerfully, as if ; their arms;—*don’t take on so ladies—there’s no 
nothing could disturb ot interrupt the light-hearted-| great harm done yet.” 


ness of childhood. ‘They all started on hearing the 
unexpected knock of the general postman. 
brought them a letter from Dr. Tatham; who, it 
seemed, was aware of the letter which had been the 
day before despatched to them by Mr. Parkinson. 
The little doctor’s letter was exceedingly touching 
and beautiful; and it was a good while before they 
could complete its perusal, owing to the emotion 
which it occasioned them. “Iwas indeed full of ten- 
der sympathy—of instructive incentives to resigna- 
tion to the will of God. 

“Ts not that indeed the lancuage of a devout and 
venerable minister of God?” said Mr. Aubrey— 
* whose figure is daily brightening with the glory 
reflected from the heaven which he is so rapidly 
approaching? In the order of nature, a few short 
years must see him, also, removed from us.” 

“Then we shall indeed be desolate!’ said Miss 
Aubrey, shedding tears. 

“ Heaven is speaking to us through one of its mi- 
nisters in this letter! Let us listen in reverend 
humility!” They remained silent for some moments, 
Mr. Aubrey re-perusing the long and double-written 
letter of which he had been speaking. Presently 
he heard a knock at the street door—an ordinary 
single knock—such as was by no means unusual at 
that period of the morning; yet he searce knew why 
—it disconcerted him. He kept, however, his eye 
upon the letter, while he heard Fanny opening the 
door—then a word or two whispered—after which 
the parlour door was hastily opened, and Fanny stood 
there, pale as death, and unable, evidently from 
fright, to speak—a heavy step was heard in the pas- 
sage—and then there stood behind the terror-stricken 
girl a tall stout man in a drab-great coat, with a 
slouched hat, and a thick walking stick in his hand— 
Jooking over her shoulder into the parlour, whose 
dismayed occupants soon shared the panic of poor 
Fanny. 


He had | 


*“* Beg your pardon, sir,” said he, civilly advancing | 


into the room, and removing his hat—* is your name 
Charles Aubrey ?” 


“It is, sir,” said Mr. Aubrey rising from his chair | 


—by which time a second man was standing at the 
door. 

** You're my prisoner, sir,” said the man, stepping 
close up to the wretched Aubrey, and touching him 
on the shoulder, at the same time holding out a thin 
slip of paper—the warrant by virtue of which he was 
then acting. The moment that he advanced towards 
Mr. Aubrey a dreadful shriek burst from Mrs. Au- 
brey and hate, who sprung forward and threw their 
arms wildly round him. He implored them to re- 
strain their feelings—though evidently greatly agi- 
tated himself. 

* Will you let me look at your warrant?” said he, 
mildly, to the man who had arrested him, and re- 
mained standing close beside him. Mr. Aubrey, 
glancing over the warrant, saw that he was arrested 
for fourteen hundred pounds and upwards, at the suit 
of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. 

“ You see, sir, it’s only my duty to do this here,” 
said the officer respectfully, evidently touched by the 


} 
} 


agony of the two beautiful women who still clung | 


wildly round one about te be torn ruthlessly from 


“For mercy’s sake, Agnes! Kate! as you love 
me'—Be calm! You afflict me beyond measure,” 
said Mr. Aubrey, who, though he had grown very 
pale, yet preserved, under the circumstances, a re. 
markable degree of self-possession. “Iwas, how- 
ever, a scene which he had been endeavouring 1 
realise to himself and prepare for daily, if not hourly, 
for the last week. 

“QO mercy! mercy !—for God’s sake have merey 
on him! On us!”’—exclaimed Mrs. Aubrey and 
Kate. 

* O good men! kind men!—have mercy !"’—cried 
Kate, desperately—** What are you going to do with 
him?” 

**No harm, Miss, you may depend on’t—only he 
must go with us, seeing we're objigated to take 
him.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t—don’t, for mercy’s 
sake !"—eried Kate, turning her agonised face to- 
wards the man—her hair partially dishevilled, and 
her arms still clasping her brother with frantic energy. 
Mrs. Aubrey had swooned, and lay insensible in her 
husband’s arms, supported by his knee; whik 
Fanny, herself half distracted, was striving to restor 
her by rubbing her cold hands. 

* Lord, ladies! Don’t—don’t take on in this way 
—you're only a-hurting of yourselves, and you don’t 
do the gentleman any good, you know—'cause, in 
course, he’s all the sorrier for going,” said the second 
man, who had by this time entered the room, and stood 
looking on concernedly. But Miss Aubrey repeated 


her enquiries with wild and frantic impetuosity, for 


some time not aware that Mrs. Aubrey lay insensible 
beside her. 

* Jemmy—run and fetch the lady a glass of water 
from the kitchen—she’s gone clean dead—run, my 
man!” said the officer to his follower, who imme- 
diately obeyed him, and presently returned with a 
glass of water; by which time, both Kate, and her 
brother, and Fanny, were endeavouring, with great 
agitation, to restore Mrs. Aubrey, whose prolonged 


| swoon alarmed them, and in whose sufferings the 


sense of their own seemed fora while absorbed. The 
two men stood by, grasping their huge walking- 
sticks, and their hats, in silence. At length Mrs. 
Aubrey showed symptoms of recovery—uttering 2 
long deep sigh. 

«IT say—Master,” at length whispered the follow- 
er, “ this here seems a bad business, don’t it ?”’ 

“Jemmy, Jemmy! You a’n’t got half the pluck 
of a bum!—There’s nothing in all this, when one’s 
used to it, as I am.” 

“ P’r’aps the gemman don’t rightly owe the money 
after all ?”’ 

“Don’t het eh? And, they’ve sworn he does?— 
No chafling. The sooner (I’m thinking) we have 
him off from all this here blubbering, the better.” 

“ Bless’d if ever I see’d two such beautiful women 
afore. I don’t half like it; 1 wish we’d nabbed him 
in the street-—and”—he lowered his whisper—* it 
there’s much o’ this here sort 0’ work to be done, I’ve 
had enough of being a bum already an’ *Il go back to 
my business again, bad as it is.” 

‘*My good men!” said Kate, approaching them, 
and speaking with forced calmness—pushing aside 
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her disordered hair from her pale cheeks, “Can’t | going, seeing I expect I’ve another job on hand to- 
ou leave him here—only a day longer?” ay; woul! you prefer coaching or walking it? Ex- 
«Can't, Miss—it’s quite unpossible; it’s not to | cuse me, Sir—I’ve seen many such things as this; 
ve done for no money short of debt and costs,” said | and I know it’s only a haggrawating of your feelings 
the officer respectfully, but rather doggedly—as if | to be stopping here—the longer the worse! What 
he were getting tired of the seene—* one would think | must be, had better be done at once, and got over 
we were a-goin’ to murder the gemman! Once for| with. I’ve been a-telling this here young lady a 
all, if so be as he will only go as a gemman should, | many times, that it’s no use fretting—and that in 
to my little place in Chancery-Lane—(my name’s | course you'll soon be back again, when you’ve done 
Grab, Miss, at your service, and there a’n’t a better | what’s needful; so hadn’t my man here better go 
conducted lock-up nor mine in London, I assure you, | and get a coach ?” 
nor where debtors is more comfortably looked arter)| ‘It is so, indeed !’’ exclaimed Mr. Aubrey, with a 
—he’s no need to be there above a day or two—it | profound sigh—and endeavoured, for some time, by 
may be less—and of course his friends will come and | all the means in his power, to sooth and pacify his 


bail him out; so don’t be a-going on so when its no | wretched companions. 


manner 0’ use !*° 

“Charles! My love! murmured Mrs. Aubrey, | 
faintly —“ they surely will not separate us? Oh! | 
let us go together; I don’t care where we go to, so 
long as I am with you.” 

*Do pot ask it, my darling! my heart’s love!” | 
replied Mr. Aubrey, tenderly, as he supported her in | 
his arm, and against his knee—and a tear fell from | 
his eye upon her cheek—*I shall be exposed to but | 
little inconvenience, I am certain; there can be no 
violence or insult offered me so long as I am submis- | 
sive, and I shall soon, please God, be back!”’ 

“Oh, Charles! I shall die—I shall never survive | 
seeing you carried away!” she was becoming in- | 
creasingly vehement. 

“ Agnes, Agnes !” said her husband, reprovingly, 
“the mother must not desert her children; my heart | 
will ache every moment that I am absent, if I think 
that my dear little ones have not a mother’s pro- | 
tection.” 

“Kate will take care of them, love !’’ said Mrs. | 
Aubrey, faintly; and her husband tenderly kissed 
her forehead. While this hurried colloquy between | 
the wretched couple was proceeding, Kate was talk- 
ing in low but impassioned tones to the two officers, | 
who listened to her respectfully, but shook their | 
heads. 

“No, Miss,—it can’t be; it can’t, indeed.” 

“But you shall have every thing—I have still a/| 
good many handsome dresses; jewels, all—all; 
surely they will fetch something; and then there’s | 
plate, and books, and furniture—you can’t think Mr. | 
Aubrey is going basely to ran away.” 

“If as how, Miss, (you see,) it was only ourselves 
that you had to do with—(but, Lord love you, Miss! 
we're only officers, and has our duty to do, and must | 


“Can I speak a word with you alone, before I 
got” he presently enquired of the officer. 

“In course, sir,” replied Grab ; and, promising to 
return within a minute or two’s time, Mr. Aubrey 
quitted the room with Grab close at his heels; and 
presently they were both standing in his little study. 

* Betwixt ourselves, sir,’’ quoth Grab, in a confi- 
dential tone, “you’ve rather keen hands to deal 
with ;” here he laid his finger along his nose, and 
winked his eye—* and you'll lose no time in turning 
yourself about. You understand, sir?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Mr. Aubrey, with a sigh. 
“Who gave you your instructions in this matter?” 

“Mr. Snap—the junior partner—it was him that 
brought this here warrant to me” 

“Are you sure? Was it not Mr. Gammon?” 

“No, sir—Snap—Snap; that little eockatoo of a 
chap. Mr. Gammon called at my office half an hour 
afterwards, to be sure”’ 

“T thought so,” interrupted Mr. Aubrey quickly, 
his face flushing, and feeling relieved from a vast 
pressure. 

“ Ay,” continued Grab phlegmatically, *he’// see 
you don’t come to much harm in this matter” 

“What do you mean?” enquired Mr. Aubrey, 
surprisedly. 

“Lord! I could tell by his way. He called to 
say that, since they had resolved to go agin you, 
he hoped we'd show you every attention, and deal 
easy by you” 

* Indeed !”” 

“Ay—indeed! And I think he said it was a cruel 
business—nay, I’m sure he did; and that, as fo 
him, he washed his hands on’t!’”? Mr. Aubrey 
seemed confounded. 

“J don’t somehow think him and his partners are 














do it!)—why, we'd go a little out of our way for to | on the best of terms together—but that’s no business 


oblige a lady ; but the people you must go to is the | 
gemmen whose names is here,” pointing to the war- | 
rant; they're the people the money’s owing to— 
Quirk, Gamm”—— 

“Don’t name them! They are fiends! They 
are villains! They are robbing, then ruining, my 
wretched brother!” exclaimed Miss Aubrey, with 
dreadful vehemence. 

“ Kate, Kate!” cried Mr. Aubrey, kindly but pe- 
temptorily—* in merey to me, be silent! Restrain 
your feelings, or really I must hasten my departure.” 

“Oh, Charles!” fa 
down on a chair exhausted, and burying her face in 
her handkerchief. 

“Now, Sir—if you please,” commenced Crab, 
turning to Mr. Aubrey, “we must be thinking of 
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ltered Miss Aubrey, sinking’) much longer shilly-shallying. 


o’ mine, you know, sir. And now, sir, excuse me, 
but we must be jogging.” 

‘« But, my friend, is there really no way,” enquired 
Mr. Aubrey with manifest perturbation, “ by which 
I can delay accompanying you for a few hours” 

**Oh can’t, sir—unpossible !” 

* You can remain in possession here—I will be in 





your custody—lI have a little plate, books, and fur- 
niture, which would surely stand sufficient secu- 
rity ” 





“It’s no use, sir; go you must—and that without 
It’s no use!” 
Aubrey seemed for a moment overpowered by his 


emotions. 


“T fear, myself, that there is no alternative,” said 


he; “but it will almost break the aaa oe those 


Sp. or Mae. 
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ladies—one of whom is my wife”. 
faltered. 

“You take my advice, sir! Let my man start off | 
for a coach—you have a shirt or two put up, and an 
amusing book—or a bit of a cribbage-board, or a pack 
of cards, if they're at hand—and give ‘em the slip: 
l assure you it’s much the best way; and when 
you’re once out o’ the house, they’ll come to, and 
make up their minds to it—never fear ’em.”’ 

** Send, then, for a coach—delay, I see, is worse 
than useless,” said he, hastily, hearing steps ap- 
proaching the study door, which was thrust open, 
and Mrs. Aubrey and Miss Aubrey entered, unable 
any longer to endure his absence—and as if fearful 
lest, in mercy to them, he should be contriving to 
leave them secretly. Grab, having despatched his 
follower for a coach, at Mr. Aubrey’s earnest request 
to be left alone fora few minutes, withdrew—but first 
cast a keen, scrutinising eye at the window —the 
chimney—and, then, having closed the door, stood 
outside, in a position which commanded both door 
and window. 

** Now, my own Agnes! my sweet Kate!” com- 
menced Aubrey, in a low earnest tone, having bolted 
the door tosecure themselves from interru ption during 
the few precious moments which remained to them 
before the arrival of the coach—“I must, within a 
very few minutes, leave you! Remember—remem- 
ber, loves !—I am unfortunate but I am not disgraced ! 
I look on this as a dispensation of Providence—a 
wise and good Providence ;—let us all learn submis- 
sion—resignation! Whether or not we are really 
the victims of treachery and hypocrisy, I am unable 
at present to tell; but let us learn to bear this last 
crowning indignity with the fortitude of Christians 
—relying on it that God will overrule the most try- 
ing and disastrous events for our good. Kneel down. 
Let us bow before the throne of Heaven, and suppli- 
cate its blessing and support in this our greatest ex- 
tremity!’’ He said this calmly, but his face was 
deadly pale, and his voice faltered—while they clung 
round him and heaved convulsive sobs, as they half 
unconsciously sunk on their knees with him. “Then 
they rose—and certainly a gracious Providence had 
not listened in vain to the earnest, heartfelt cries that 
were uttered by those persecuted and heart-broken 
beings: for they felt a sense of composure stealing 
over their troubled bosoms—as if they had seen for 
a moment a bright light glancing through the gloom 
of their sorrows. Yet poor nature was wrung— 
wrung indeed! Mr. Aubrey proceeded to make some 
little preparations for his departure—putting a five- 
pound note into his pocket, and leaving but little 
more behind him; and the servant being summoned 
into the room, was despatched to put up a change of 
linen forhim. He then implored and conjured them, 
as they loved him, to struggle against their feelings, 
and to rely upon his pledge to send them, within ten 
hours at the farthest, intelligence of his movements 
—assuring them of his confident belief, that in less 
than twenty-four hours he should have returned to 
them. While he was speaking in this strain, Mrs. 
Aubrey suddenly quitted the room, and after a mo- 
ment’s absence returned, her pallid, agitated counte- 
nance overspread with a wild smile of delight, as 
she exclaimed breathlessly —* There, love! Dearest 
Charles! He says there is no harm in the world in 
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His voice | going with you in the coach—and, indeed, we may 
| have rooms to ourselves !” 


«“ My sweet Agnes.” 

“1 will—I wii/ go with you, Charles! Nothing 
shall prevent me—even if I leave you at the door of 
the place you are going to!” It was in vain for Mr. 
Aubrey to protest—as he did, both earnestly and ve- 
hemently ;—her impassioned importunities were irre- 
sistible, and she rushed breathlessly up stairs to 
prepare her dress to accompany him on his brief but 
melancholy journey. Within a very few minutes 
she returned, just as the sound of the coach wheels 
approaching the door was heard. Mr. Aubrey and 
Kate perceived the dangerous excitement under which 
she was labouring, and dreaded its effects: yet what 
could be done? He could not prolong his stay—and 
it would be infinitely more dangerous to leave her 
behind, now that she had set her heart upon accom- 
panying him, than to permit her to go with them.— 
She carried down little Agnes in her arms—and had 
been almost suffocating her and little Charles, who 
walked after her, with kisses and convulsive em- 
braces. Both the children were erying bitterly; and 
as soon as Mrs. Aubrey had reached the parlour door, 
and heard the coach-steps letting down, she fell into 
violent hysterics. 

“T'll tell you what, sir,” said Grab, as he stood 
close beside Mr. Aubrey, who was supporting Mrs. 
Aubrey—* it wouldn't be amiss if I was to say you 
should come along with me at once, while this poor 
lady's insensible—and then *’—— 


“Oh! for God's sake—for God’s sake! Remem- 


ber your promise!’’ cried Aubrey, and in a voice 
which nearly reached the officer's heart: as it was, 


he simply shrugged his shoulders, and awaited the 
issue with no little impatience, but in silence. "T'was 
in the midst of this heart-rending scene, which en- 
sued during the next half hour, that Kate displayed 
the strength of character which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished her: and completely mastering her own 
agitated feelings, she essentially contributed towards 
Mrs. Aubrey’s restoration to a state which would ad- 
mit of her at length setting off. ‘The children had 
been removed—Mr. Aubrey having bid them an ago- 
nising adieu; for he knew not what accident or con- 
trivance might occur to prevent his return to them— 
and after embracing his weeping sister, he supported 
Mrs. Aubrey, Grab closely following them into the 
coach. All three having got in, “Jem,” as he was 
ealled, shut up the door, and jumping up on to the 
coach-box, they drove away. Poor Mrs. Aubrey, on 
taking her seat, drew from before her agitated yet 
beautiful countenance the long dark veil which she 
had drawn down while passing from the house into 
the coach, and gazed at Mr. Aubrey with such an 
expression of mingled tenderness and agony, as was 
almost sufficient to have broken even the stony heart 
of Grab. She also held her husband’s hand convul- 
sively grasped within her own—as though fearful of 
their being even yet violently separated from each 
other. As they went along, in answer to Aubrey's 
anxious enquiries concerning the nature of the scenes 
which awaited him, Mr. Grab told him that his— 
Grab’s—lock-up was in Chancery-Lane, and would 
be found as comfortable a place as need be. He in- 
formed his prisoner, further, that he might have his 
choice,—whether to occupy a private room, with @ 
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bed-room opening into it—or go into the public room, | wife leani 
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heavily on his arm. “Mercy! [ shall 


where would be also some dozen other debtors,—and | faint; I feel choked !""—she whispered. 


in which case, of course, Mrs. Aubrey must return | 
Mr. Aubrey enquired what would be | room—cost what it may,” said Mr. Aubrey hastily. 


home alone. 


the expense of the private room, and was horrified 


“Show us instantly up stairs, to your private 


“It’s only fair to tell you, sir, you pay in advance 


on hearing—two guineas and a half a-day, paid in|—and for the whole day, though you should be out 
advance !—exelusive of board and attendance, which | again in a quarter of an hour’s time—it's the rule of 
doubtless would be charged for on a commensurate | the house.’ 


scale. ‘The prisoner and his wife gazed at each other | 


in silence, and felt sick at heart. 


“The smallest room, at the very top of the house, 
would suffice for both a sitting-room and bed-room,” 


** Show us up stairs, sir, without delay,” said Mr. 
Aubrey peremptorily. 
* Jemmy—show ’em up!” exclaimed Grab, brisk- 
ly—on which Jem went forward, followed by Mr. 


| hal 


said Aubrey, “*and we do not care a straw for furni-| Aubrey, almost entirely supporting Mrs. Aubrey— 





ture”. 


“The room I told you of, or the public room, is all | 
I've to offer you,”’ replied Grab, somewhat doggedly 
—‘‘and you needn't cry out before you’re hurt; for | 
it may be your friends will bail you out before the 


night—before much harm’s done!” Sick at heart, 
his wretched companions continued silent for the re- 
mainder of the journey, till the coach drew up oppo- 
site the door of the house of which they had been 
speaking. It was about half way up Chancery-Lane, 
on the right hand side as you entered from the Strand. 
*Twas a small, narrow, dingy-looking house, at the 
corner of a miserable court. The solitary window, 
level with the door, was strongly secured within by 
thick perpendicular iron bars. ‘The outer door, at the 


top of a flight of about a dozen well-worn steps, | 


stood open, leaving exposed to view an inner door, 
at about a couple of yards’ distance from the outer 
one; and on this inner door was a brass plate, bear- 
ing the terrifying name— 


GRAB. 


The upper part of the door was of glass, and se- 
cured from within, like the window, by strong iron 
bars. Aubrey’s soul sunk within him as his eye 
took in these various points of the dismal building 
he was thus compelled to enter. The follower, im- 
mediately on the coach drawing up, jumped down, 
and running up the steps of the house, knocked at 
the inner door, and hurrying back, opened the coach- 
door and let down the steps. 

“Now, Jarvey—what’s the damage!” enquired 
Grab, before any of them got out. 

“ Six shillings, your honour.” 

“You must tip, sir,” quoth Grab to Mr. Aubrey— 
who thereupon counted out all the silver he had ex- 
cept one solitary sixpence, and they descended, fol- 
lowed up the steps of the house closely by Grab. 
Their hearts failed them, as they heard the sound of 
heavy jingling keys from within opening the door; 
and the next moment they stood within a short, nar- 
row, and dark passage—the sallow, ill-looking man 
who had opened the door, instantly closing, barring, 
and locking it upon them. 

“This here’s the public room,” quoth Grab, with 
the confident air of a man who feels in his own 
house; and, half opening a door on his left, they 
caught a glimpse of a number of men—some smok- 
ing; others sitting with their feet on the table, read- 
ing the newspapers ; others playing at cards; and 
almost all of them drinking, and either laughing, 
talking, or singing. 

“ Now, sir—does this here suit your fancy ?”’ en- 
quired Grab, rather sharply. Mr. Aubrey felt his 


, 


| who appeared very faint—up the narrow and angular 
staircase. This led them into a tolerably well fur- 
nished room; and Mrs. Aubrey, on entering it, sank 
exhausted on the sofa. Here, again, the two win- 
dows were strongly secured with iron bars, which 
| gave a peculiarly miserable appearance to the room. 
| The unhappy couple gazed around them for a mo- 
ment, in silence. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,”’ said Grab, entering the 
room—** but must trouble you for two, twelve, six; 
always pay in advance, as i told you a-coming.” 

Aubrey, involuntarily shuddering, took out his 
| pocket-book—Mrs. Aubrey bursting into tears—and 
, handed to Grab the only money he had—his five- 
| pound note, requesting change. 

“ The lady would, perhaps, like a glass of negus ?”” 
enquired Grab. 

* Certainly—bring up immediately a glass of cold 
| sherry and water,” replied Mr. Aubrey. 

“That will be just two, five, six to bring back— 

shall have it directly, sir—change and all. Here’s 
your bed-room, sir,”” he added—opening a small door 
opposite the window—and then withdrew by that 
| through which they had entered. When he had 
withdrawn, leaving them alone, Aubrey folded his 
arms tenderly around his wife, and kissed her cold 
pale cheek, and then helped her to remove her bon- 
net, which, with its heavy black veil, evidently op- 
pressed her. Her rieh dark hair fell disordered over 
her tippet; and with her flushed cheek, and restless 
eye, would have given the beholder a vivid picture 
of beauty and virtue in distress. 

“Do promise me, Charles!’ said she, looking 
fondly at him, “that I may go with you, where 
ever they will allow you to take me.” 

“T trust, Agnes, that I shall be at large again be- 
fore long. This is really a comfortable room,” he 
added, evading her question. 

“If only Kate and the children were here,”’ she 
replied, tremulously. ‘Poor things! I wonder 
what they are doing just now !—Kate will break her 

' heart, poor girl, if we don’t return soon !”” 

“Never fear, Agnes! But let us look what kind 
of a bed-room they have given us, I hope we shall 
have no occasion, however, to occupy it. Come, let 

us see!” 

“T'was very small and close, to be sure, and had 
but one narrow window, secured, like all the others, 
by strong iron bars. It overlooked a little flagged 
yard, about fourteen feet square, surrounded on all 
sides by high walls, portions of adjoining houses. 
It was here that the prisoners ‘took the air,”’ and 

| their escape was effectually prevented by close and 
| Strong bars of iron passing from side to side, at about 
ten feet distance from the ground. They looked 


. 
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down, and beheld two or three men sitting and|to come; i. ¢. till Michaelmas term in the ensuing 


standing beneath, who looked more like animals 
caged in a menagerie than mere human beings. 
*Twas to Aubrey a sickening sight, and he turned 
from the window, and they both re-entered the front 
room as Grab returned with the sherry and water, 
and the change, which he told down on the table. 
He then asked what they would like to have for din- 
der—cutlets, steaks, or chops—as he wished to know 
before Mrs. Grab went out * to order the house din- 
ner.”” They seemed, however, to loathe the idea of 
eating, not a little to the annoyance of their truly 
hospitable host. Aubrey, earnestly begging him to 
send off a message instantly, with his card, to Mr. 
Runnington. 

“A couple of shillings for the man, sir,” said 
Grab; and, having received it, withdrew, leaving 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey to themselves fm nearly an 
hour and a half; at the end of which period, their 
hearts leaped for joy to see Mr. Rannington enter 
the room, with a countenance full of concern and 
sympathy. 

“ Well, but you shall not be much longer in this 
hateful hole, at any rate,” said he, after some half- 
hour’s anxious conversation with them; and ringing 
the bell, directed the man to send Grab up stairs, 
and to fetch pen, ink, and paper. In a few minutes 
Grab appeared. “ You've no objection, I suppose, 
Grab, to discharge Mr. Aubrey on my undertak- 
ing?” 

“In course not, sir,”’ replied Grab, readily; but 
he was a good deal disappointed at so abrupt a close 
to his exactions. Mr. Detention sat down and 
began to write. “ You had better send off to the 
office, and see if there’s any thing else there,” he 
added, (meaning that Grab should search, as he was 
bound to do, for any other writs against Mr. Aubrey 
which might be lodged with the sheriff, before dis- 
charging his prisoner out of custody). 

* You don’t apprehend any thing there, do you?” 
enquired Mr. Runnington, rather seriously, without 
taking his eye from the paper on which he was 
writing. 

“ Heaven only knows! 
Aubrey. 

The following was the undertaking given by Mr. 
Runnington, and which operated as an instant re- 
lease of his oppressed and truly persecuted client: 


But I think not,” replied 


* Aubrey ats. Quirk and others. 

“We hereby undertake to procure the execution 
of a good and sufficient bail-bond herein, for the 
above-named defendant, in due time. 

**Runnineton & Co. 
** Defendant's Attorneys. 
“To Mr. Grab, 
“ Officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex.” 


With this document lying before them, and await- 
ing the messenger’s return from the sheriff's office, 
Mr. Runnington and Mr. Aubrey conversed together 
anxiously on the subject of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 


and Snap’s bill. Mr. Aubrey was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the general course of practice to be 
aware, that beyond requiring him to put in bail to 
the action, (special bail, as it is called,) no effective 
step could be taken against him for several months 


November,* however eager and active the p)sintifls 
might be: so that he had an interval of at least four 
months, in which, as the phrase is, * to turn himself 
about,”’ and endeavour to discover some mode of ex. 
tricating himself from his present serious dilemma. 
After reminding Mr. Aubrey that neither a peer of 
the realm, nor a member of parliament, nor an attor- 
ney, could become bail for him, Mr. Rannington re- 
quested the names of two or three confidential friends 
to whom he might apply to become security for Mr. 
Aubrey; and as he should be at any time able to 
exonerate them from liability, by surrendering his 
person to his creditors, he felt no hesitation in apply- 
ing to them to perform for him this act of kindness, 
‘* By-the-way,”’ said Mr. Runnington, in the course 
of their conversation, and with apparent carelessness, 
“could I say a word or two to you on a little matter 
of business? And will Mrs. Aubrey excuse us [ r 
@ moment?” turning towards her. She bowed, and 
they withdrew for a moment into the adjoining bed- 
room. 

“ Pat this into your pocket,” said Mr. Runnington, 
taking out the day’s newspaper; “and when you 
have an opportunity, read the account of what took 
place yesterday in the Court of King’s Bench. I 
startled me not a little, I can tell you; and the reason 
of my not having been at the office when your mes- 
senger arrived was, that I had not returned from Vi- 
vian Street, whither, and to the Temple, I had gon 
in search of you. For heaven’s sake don’t alarm 
Mrs. Aubrey or Miss Aubrey; but, if any thing oc- 
curs to you, do not lose one moment in putting your- 
self into communication with us. If possible, | will 
call at Vivian Street this evening.” With this, they 
returned to the sitting room, nothing in their appear- 
ance calculated to alarm Mrs. Aubrey, or even attract 
her attention. 

Shortly afterwards Grab entered the room. 

* All right, sir!”’ said he to Mr. Runnington; and 
added, turning to Mr. Aubrey, “ you’re no longer in 
my custody, sir; and I hope you'll never be again.” 

“Oh, Charles! thank God!—Let us not stay 
another moment!” exclaimed Mrs. Aubrey, joyously 
starting up, and putting on her bonnet. * Oh, let 
us get once more into the open street!—the sweet 
fresh air!—Kate will go wild with joy to see us 
again—Oh, dear Mr. Runnington! how can we 
sufficiently thank you ?” she added, turning towards 
him enthusiastically. Within a few minutes tin 
they had quitted that dismal scene; they were again 
apparently free. On first stepping into the bright 
cheering sunlight, and bustling noisy street, it had a 
sort of freshness—of novelty—to them. Now they 
were free to go whithersoever they chose !—O)! 
blessed Liserty !—let an Englishman lose thee for 
but an hour, to become aware of thy value!—It 
seemed to the Aubreys, as if ten times the real inter- 
val had elapsed between their entering and quitting 
the scene of his incarceration. With what exhila- 
rated spirits they hastened homeward! as if a mill- 
stone were no longer suspended from their necks. 
But Mr. Aubrey suddenly bethought himself of the 


* The unprofessional reader is informed that this is 
now very far otherwise; legal proceedings have beea 


recently prodigiously accelerated. 
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newspaper given him by Mr. Runnington; and it 
cost him indeed a great effort to assume a cheerful- 
ness so foreign to his feelings. 

While, however, they are thus walking homeward, 
intending, in the event of Mrs. Aubrey becoming 
fatigued, to take a shilling drive on their way, let me, 
in order to enable the reader “to appreciate the para- 
graph to which Mr. Runnington had called Aubrey’s 
attention, turn for a while from the virtuous and 
afflicted couple, to trace the leading movements of 
that master-spirit of evil, Mr. Gammon; for which 
purpose, it will be necessary to take up the history 
from the evening of the day in whieh Mr. Aubrey 
had called at Mr. Gammon’s chambers, to forbid him 
visiting any longer at Vivian Street. By that time, 
Mr. Gammon had thoroughly thought out his plan 
of operations. What had passed between him and 
Miss Aubrey and her brother, had satisfied him that 
the time for calling into action all his forees had ar- 
rived; and the exact end he proposed to himself, was 
to plunge Mr. Aubrey at once into apparently inex- 
tricable and hopeless difficulty—into total ruin—so 
as to render them all more accessible to Mr. Gam- 
mon’s advances, and to force Miss Aubrey into en- 
tertaining his addresses, as the sole means of effecting 
her brother’s liberation. For this purpose, it would 
be necessary to make him debtor to so large an 
mount as would preclude the interference of even the 
most liberally-disposed of his friends. They might 
very probably go as far as fifteen hundred pounds 
on his behalf, who could not be brought to think of 
nearly twelve thousand pounds—it being borne in 
mind, that one alone of Mr. Aubrey’s friends, Lord 
de la Zouch, was already liable, on his behalf, to 
some eleven thousand pounds, which would become 
payable on the ensuing 24th of January. But the 
mask was not yet to be thrown off: Gammon resolved 
to appear the firm friend of Mr. Aubrey to the last; 
deprecating vehemently, and striving to avert from 
him, the very proceedings which he was all the while, 
with seeret skill and vigour, urging on against him. 
He determined, therefore, to recall Titmouse’s atten- 
tion to the two promissory notes for £5000 each; to 
pretend reluctance to allow them to be put in suit, 
and yet give him clearly to understand that he might 
do so, without giving mortal offence to Gammon. 

At the moment of the reader's being re-introduced 
to Mr. Gammon, that gentleman was sitting, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, at his chambers, beside 
a table, on which were placed a lustrous lamp, a 
number of papers, and cotfee. In one hand he held 
the rough draft of his rent-charge, which had that 
day been sent to him by Mr. Frankpledge, and he 
was occasionally making pencil memoranda on the 
margin as he went along. He would sometimes 
pause in his task, as if his thoughts wandered to 
other subjects; his countenance looked harassed, 
his ample brow seemed laden with anxiety. Cer- 
tainly, great as was his energy, clear as was his 
head, and accustomed as he was to the despatch of 
business of even the most difficult and varied descrip- 
tion, all his powers were at that moment taxed to 
their very uttermost stretch, as a hasty glance around 
the room will satisfy the reader. On the sofa lay 
several piles of loose papers. First, there were the 


drafts, briefs—and voluminous they were—which he 
Was now preparing, or rather settling, in the follow- 
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| ing actions for bribery penalties, coming on for trial 


at the ensuing Yorkshire Assizes :— 
“ Wiciey v. Gammon, (8S. J._)” 


“ Same v. Mupruint, ( 8. Sy 

“© Same vy. Bioopsuck, (8. J. )” 
’ , , \- 

“ Same v. Woop.ovuse, (8. J.) 


| All these serious actions were being pushed forward 

with great vigour, at the instance of Lord de la 
Zouch, who had, moreover, directed them all to be 
made special jury causes. 

Secondly, a monstrous mass of papers, also lying 
on the —% contained the heterogeneous elements, 
out of which it required a head as clear as Gammon’s 
to draw up a brief for the defence in a very compli- 
cated case of conspiracy,—*Tue Kine v. Mippie- 
Ton, Snake, and Oruers,’’—and which was coming 
on for tria] at the ensuing King’s Bench sittings for 

| London; it having been removed, on account of its 
great difficulty and importance, by certiorari from the 
Old Bailey. It ought to have been by this time pre- 
pared; yet Mr. Gammon hac scarcely even looked 
at the papers, though the credit of their office was at 
stake, as the case had attracted a large share of pub- 
lic attention. 

Thirdly, there were scattered about complete 
masses of papers connected with the various joint- 
stock companies in which Mr. Gammon was con- 
cerned, either openly or secret! y—either profession- 
ally or as a share-holder; the management of many 
of them requiring infinite vigilance and tact. ‘These 
matters, however, and many others which had aceu- 
mulated upon him, till the bare thoughts of them 
oppressed and distracted him, he had altogether ne- 
glected, occupied as he was by the absorbing pur- 
suit of Miss Aubrey, and the consummation of his 
schemes and purposes respecting Titmouse and the 
Yatton property. Asif all this had not been suffi- 
cient, there was yet another of a totally different de- 
scription. Gammon was writing a series of very 
popular and powerful attacks in the Sunday Fish, 
upon a certain tory ex-minister—in fact, endeavours 
to write him down—and this with the privity, and 
even occasional assistance, of one whom Gammon 
intended, in due time, to make great use of, as 
soon as his lordship should have sufficiently com- 
mitted himself; viz. my Lord Blossom and Box, 
Now, Gammon had for three weeks running disap- 
pointed the numerous readers of the Sunday Fash, 
during which period, also, he had been almost baited 
to death upon the subject by old Quirk, the chief pro- 
prietor of the paper; and that very evening, the odious 


| viper, its editor, had been there, badgering him till he 


had given a positive pledge to prepare an article against 
the ensuing Saturday. All these things put together, 
were enough for one strong-headed man to bear up 
against, and Gammon felt very nearly overwhelmed ; 
and the reader will think it very excusable in Mr. 
Gammon, that he felt such difficulty in commanding 
his thoughts even to the interesting task of settling 
the draft of his own rent-charge on the Yatton pro- 
perty. He was not quite satisfied with the way in 
which Frankpledge had tinkered up the “ conside- 
ration’ shadowed forth in Gammon’s instructions, 
and was just sketching off one compounded of a 
“certain sum of five thousand pounds of good and 
lawful money of Great Britain, by the aforesaid Oily 
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Gammon, at or before the execution of these pre- 
sents, paid to the said Tittlebat Titmouse, and the 
receipt whereof the said Titmouse acknowledged, 
and from the same and every part thereof, released 
and discharged the said Oily Gammon, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns” (!!!) And 
*‘of the great skill and exertion and sacrifices of the 
said Oily Gammon, for and on behalf of the said Tit- 
tlebat ‘Titmouse, in the recovery of the Yatton pro- 
perty,” &c. &c. 

I say he had just finished off this little matter, and 
was varying one or two of the expressions, when a 
sharp knock at his door announced the arrival of the 
intelligent grantor of the aforesaid annuity, Mr. Tit- 
mouse himself, whose stylish cab was at that mo- 
ment standing opposite to the entrance to Thavies’ 
Inn, in Holborn, having brought him direct from the 
House of Commons, whither, however, he was to 
return by eleven o’clock, till which time he had 
paired off, in order to enable him to come and con- 
sult Mr. Gammon on one or two important matters. 
Poor Titmouse had conceived, since his memorable 
interview with Gammon formerly related, a violent 
hatred of Mr. Gammon; but which was almost ab- 
sorbed in his dread of that gentleman, who had such 
unlimited power over him. The sudden and serious 
diminution of his income by Gammon’s rent-charge, 
almost turned his head upside-down, and occasioned 
a pother in his litthke bosom, which was all the 
greater for his being unable to admit any sympathis- 
ing friend into his confidence. He had become fid- 


gvty and irritable to a degree; his countenance and 
demeanour troubled and depressed : from all which, 


the more intimate among his brother senators natu- 
rally inferred that he had lost large sums at play, or 
was harassed by his election expenses; or had 
quarreled with his mistress, or been found out by his 
wife; or been kicked, and dared not call out the ag- 
gressor; or that some other such accident as fre- 
quently happens to young gentlemen of fashion, had 
befallen him. Now, to be candid with the reader, 
Titmouse certainly was getting into rather deep 
water. Formidable creditors were beginning to look 
somewhat sternly after him from various quarters; 
his upholsterer was becoming troublesome; his 
wine-merchant insisted on at least four hundred 
pounds on account; Messrs. Jewel and Nicknack 
were surprised at having received no payment for 
sundry expensive articles of jewellery and virtu. 
His coach-maker, his tailor, a host of household 
creditors, were getting very restless: he had a run- 
ning account of some £600 or £800 at the Glidding- 
ton, in respect of his parliamentary and other dinners 
at that fashionable establishment; his yacht was a 
dreadful drain upon him; he had been unfortunate 
in his sporting speculations ;—in short, if Gammon 
had his anxieties, so had Titmouse his. He felt 
himself getting terribly out at elbows—so much so, 
that he could no longer give that calm and undivided 
attention to his parliamentary duties, which his en- 
lightened constituents had a right to expect at his 
hands; and, in short, the sole occasion of his calling 
en Gammon, was to see if that gentleman could de- 
vise some mode of once more replenishing his empty 


coffers—a further mortgage on the Yatton property | 


being the exact mode of doing so which he was 
about to propose toGammon. It required some tact, 
however, as he felt, to broach that subject, in the 
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present position of affairs ; so he avowed that he had 
called to see if Mr. Gammon’s deeds were ready for 
signing—as he, Titmouse, was anxious to get it of 
his mind. ‘Time was very precious with Mr. Gan. 
mon: he therefore lost not a moment in plucking 
aside the thin disguise of Titmouse, and discovering 
the real object of his visit. Mr. Gammon looked 
very serious indeed, on hearing the account of Tit- 
mouse’s prodigal expenditure, and remonstrated with 
him earnestly, and even authoritatively; but it in- 
stantly occurred to him—could there possibly be a 
better opportunity for broaching the subject of the 
two promissory notes ? 

“* My dear Titmouse,” said he, with t kind- 
ness of manner, * notwithstanding all I have felt it 
my duty to say, I do sincerely wish it were in my 
power to serve you in this emergency. But we 
really must spare old Yatton for a littlh—you've 
sadly burthened her already ;—we shall be killing 
the goose to get at the golden egg, if we don’t mind 
what we’re about !”’ 

But what the devil’s to be done, Mr. 
Gammon? For, ’pon my soul, I’m most particular 
hard up, and something must be done.” 

“We must bethink ourselves of our other re- 
sources, my dear sir—let us see”—he paused, with 
his hand resting on his forehead for a few moments, 
—*Oh! by the way—certainly,”’ he added sud- 
denly—* but no! it’s a thousand pities; but my 
word is pledged.” 

**Eh? what? does any thing strike you, Gan- 
mon'—’Pon my life, what is it?’ enquired Tit 
mouse, pricking up his ears. 

“ Why, yes, certainly,” replied Gammon, musing- 
ly—adding, as if he did not intend Titmouse to hear 
him, “to be sure, it would put ten thousand—nay, 
with the interest, nearly eleven” 

* The devil it would! What would? My stars, 
Mr. Gammon !” exclaimed Titmouse, eagerly —* Do 
let us know what it is !” 

** Why, I was certainly thinking, at the moment,” 
replied Gammon, with a sigh, “of that poor devil 
Aubrey’s two notes for £5000 aoe and interest.” 

Titmouse’s face suddenly fell, «Oh, Lord! Is 
that all? Hang the fellow—he’s a beggar—squeezed 
dry—nothing more to be got out of him! “he ex- 
claimed, with mingled chagrin and contempt. A’n’t 
worth powder and shot! Blood from a stone—won't 
have any thing worth taking this ten years to come! 

** Poor fellow ! * quoth Gammon. 

***Pon my soul, Gammon, it’s me you may say 
that of, I rather think !” 

“Why,” said Gammon, glancing rather keenly at 
Titmouse, “ my first and greatest duty on earth, my 
dear Titmouse, is to you—to look after, to secure 
your interests; and candour compels me to say, thet, 
whatever may be my feelings towards that unfortu- 
nate person, still, 1 think, you’ve only to squeeze 
him pretty hard, and blood would come from other 
people. Eh! you understand?” 

* By Jove !—Indeed !—No! But would it really! 
How '—Squeeze away, then, and be ! Please 
bring an action against the fellow, the first thing in 
the morning! Put him in jail, and he'll get the 
money, Ill warrant him! Dem the fellow! why 
don’t he pay his debts! It’s devilish hard on me, 
a’n’t it? Didn’t I forgive him forty thousand pounds! 
By the way, I'd forgot there’s the other ten thou 
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that Lord de la Zouch is surety for—when do we 
touch that ?” 

“Oh! we've taken a bond for that, which will 
not fall due before—let me see—the 24th of next 
January.” 

«Pon my soul, what a cursed bore! 
one do any thing with it before then ?”” 

“What! Sue on it before it’s due ?”’ 

“ No—egad ! I mean, raise the wind on it. Surely 
Lord de la Zouch’s name is” 

“Whew!” thought Gammon, “that stroke cer- 
tainly had never occurred to me!—Ay, he’s right, 
the little fool! Old Fang will advance £8000 or 
£9000, or more even—I’ll see to it, by Jove!’ 
Then he said aloud—* It may be possible, certainly, 
my dear Titmouse; but I see very great obstacles in 
the way.” 

“Some cussed law point—eh ?”” 

“ Yes—but I assure you I will turn my best atten- 
tion to it,” he added; and proceeded to bring back 
Titmouse to the point at which he had started off. 
“And speaking of poor Aubrey—it’s certainly true 
that you have been, I may say, extravagantly liberal 
to him—forbearing — example; and I can’t 
think that any one can be expected, when he knows 
a wave of his hand will put some eleven thousand 
pounds into his pocket, to stand by idle for ever! 
It is not in human nature” 

“No; *pon my life it isn’t,” quoth Titmouse with 
a puzzled air, quite unable to make out whether 
Gammon intended to favour or discourage the notion 
of immediately proceeding against Aubrey; 
Gammon observing, he proceeded—* At all events I 
should say, that if you consider that your own neces- 
sities” , 

“Demme! I should think so!” interposed Tit- 
mouse. 

“Required it—and, as you very properly observed, 
you are the best judge; certainly” he paused : 
surely Titmouse now saw his drift! 

“ Yes—'pon my soul!” exclaimed Titmouse. 

“Why, in that case, it is only due to myself to say 
Tcan be no party to it: I have had to bear enough 
already that was due to others; and since I have 
solemnly pledged my word of honour to Mr” 

“ What the devil do you mean, Gammon? Cuss 
me, if Ican make you outa bit!’’ interrupted 'Tit- 
mouse, snappishly. 

“You misunderstand me, my dear Titmouse! 
Once for all, I say, if you want the money, you must 
at once sue on the bill notes ; and my opinion is, you'll 
get the money—only, I must not appear in it, you 
know! But if you choose to employ some other 
solicitor—there’s that Mr. Spitfire, for instance—to 
compel me to give up the notes.” 

“Oh, Lord! Honour! No, no!—So bless me 
Heaven! I didn’t mean any thing of the kind,” cried 
Titmouse alarmedly, fearfel of offending Gammon, 
who could seareely conceal his impatience and dis- 
gust at the stupidity of Titmouse. 

“TIT cannot make you understand me, Titmouse! 
What I mean is, it is my duty not to let my feelings 
interfere with your interests. I now, therefore, ad- 


But can't 




















vise you immediately to put yourself into the hands 
—as far as this little business is concerned—of some 
other solicitor, say Mr. Spitfire, in Scorpion Court; 
and whatever he tells you to do—do without hesita- 
You will probably tell him that, if he demands 


tion, 


which | 
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| the two notes on your behalf, I may, for form’s sake, 
|resist; but I know I shall be ordered to give them 
up! Well—I can’t help it!” 

“Honour now, Gammon! May I do as I like?’ 
enquired Titmouse. 

* Honour!” 

{ And you won’t be angry? Notabit! eh?” 

“ On my sacred word of honour!” replied Gammon 
solemnly, placing his hand on his breast. 

“Then fire away, Flannagan!” cried Titmouse 
joyfully, snapping his fingers. —**By Jove, here goes! 
Here’s for a jolly squeeze! Ah,ha! ‘Ten thousand 
drops of blood !—by Jove, he'll bleed to death! But, 
by the way, what will Mr. Quirk say?” 

“Curse Mr. Quirk !” cried Gammon, impatiently ; 
** you know the course you are to pursue—you are 

| your own master, surely! What has Mr. Quirk to 
to do with you, when I allow you to act in this 
way?” 

“To be sure! Well! here’sa go! Wasn’tit a 
lucky thought of mine to come here to-night? But 
don’t you forget the other ten thousand—the two 
makes twenty thousand, by Jove! I’m set up again 
—ah, ha! And as soon as ever the House is up, if 
I don’t cut away in my span-new yacht, with a lot of 
jolly chaps, to the East Indies, or some other place 
that'll take us a good six weeks, or so, to go and come 
back in. Hollo! Is that eleven o’clock striking ?” 

| he enquired with a start, taking out his watch; “It 
is, by Jove! and my pair’s up; they'll be dividing— 
|I'm off! Good-night.” 
“You remember where Mr. Spitfire lives? In 
| Seorpion Court, Strand. I must say, he’s one of the 
| most respectable men in the profession; and so 
quick !” 
| “Ah—I remember! I'll be with him the moment 
| after breakfast !’’ replied Titmouse : Gammon shook 
him by the hand—feeling, when he had shut both his 
| doors, as if he had been playing with anape. ‘ Oh, 
| thou indefinable and undiscoverable principle regu- 
lating human affairs !”’ thought he, falling into a reve- 
|rie, a bitter scowl] settling on his strongly marked 
| features; “ of what nature soever thou art, and if any 
| such there really be, what conceivable purpose canst 
| thou have had in view in placing this execrable idiot 
land me, in our relative positions ’’ He pursued this 
| line of reflection for some time, till he had got into a 
| far more melancholy and misanthropical humour than 
| he had ever before fallen into—till, recollecting him- 
| self, and with a deep sigh, he rang for a fresh supply 
of coffee from his drowsy laundress ; and therexerted 
himself vigorously till nearly five o'clock in the 
morning, at which hour he got, exhausted, into bed. 

During the ensuing day, sure enough, he received 
a letter signed “ Simeon Spitfire,’ and dated from 
“ Scorpion Court,” informing him that its respectable 
writer ** was instructed to apply to him, on the part 
of Mr. Titmouse, for the immediate delivery up of 
two promissory notes for £5000 each, given by one 
Charles Aubrey to the aforesaid Titmouse,”’ and 
“begging Mr. Gammon’s immediate attention 
thereto.” Gammon immediately copied out and sent 
a letter which he had prepared beforehand—taking 
very high ground indeed, but slipping in an encou- 
raging admission of the strict legal right of Mr. Spit- 
fire’s client. “T'was, in short, a lovely letter—show- 
ing its writer to be one of the most fastidiously high- 
minded men living; but producing not the least 
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favourable effect upon the mind of Mr. Spitfire, who | Tat, now appeared to show cause—and took a pre 
instantly forwarded a formal and peremptory demand | liminary objection to the form of the rule. After a 


of the two documents in question. Gammon wrote 
a second letter, alluding to an unguarded admission 
rade in his former letter, which he most devoutly | 
hoped would not be used against hifa; and in terms | 
of touching and energetic eloquence, re-asserted that, 
though the letter of the law might be against him, he 
conceived that, in point of honour, and, indeed, of 
justice, he was warranted in adhering to the solemn 
promise he had made to a gentleman for whom he 
entertained the most profound respect; and, in short, 
he flatly refused to give up the instraments demanded. 
Ineonceivable was the exultation of Mr. Spitfire, on 
finding himself getting so much the better of so astute 
a person as Mr. Gammon; he took an opportunity of 
showing to every one who came to the office, how 
Mr. Gammon had laid himself open to the superior | 
tactics of Mr. Spitfire. He then wrote a fine flourish- 
ing letter to wind up the correspondence, and stick 
into an affidavit, in the course of which he apprised | 
Mr. Gammon that the Court of King’s Bench would 
be immediately applied to fora rule calling upon him 
forthwith to deliver up the documents in question. 
On this, Mr. Gammon drew up an imposing and ad- 
mirable affidavit, setting forth all the correspondence ; 
and, as soon as he had been served with the rule nis?, 
he instructed the Attorney-General, Mr. Sterling, and 
Mr. Crystal, to “ show cause” against it; knowing, 
of course, as well as counsel, with whom he did not 
think it necessary to hold a consultation, (for fear they 
should press him to give up the notes without show- 
ing cause,) that there was no earthly chance of suc- 
cessfully resisting the rule-—When he took his seat 
under the Attorney-General, just before that learned 
erson rose to show cause against the rule, he touched 
Mtr. Gammon on the shoulder, and very warmly com- 
plimented him on the highly honourable and fnendly 
feeling which he had manifested towards the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Aubrey; but he feared that the case, as 
far as the legal means went, was too plain for argu- 
ment ;—but he had looked with unusual care over the 
affidavits, on which the rule had been obtained, and 
at the form of the rule itself—and rejoiced to say he 
felt contident that he should be able to discharge the 
rule, with costs:—of which Mr. Gammon turned 
suddenly pale—with a joyous surprise, as the Attor- 
ney-General imagined ; he not knowing Gammon so 
well as we do. The reader is now ina position to 
appreciate the following report of what took place— 
and (inter nos ) which said report had been drawn 
up for the Morning Growl, by Mr. Gammon himself. 


““ourt or Kine’s Bencu. 
Yesterday. 


(In Banco. ) 
Ex parte Trrmovse. 


very long discussion, the Court decided that the rule 
might be moulded so as to meet the facts of the case, 
and directed cause to be shown on the merits. 

** From the affidavits filed in answer to the rule, it 
appeared that shortly after the termination of the lat 
important case of Doe dem. Timouse v. dubrey, (in 
which, it will be recollected, the lessor succeeded in 
establishing his right to very large estates in Y ork. 
shire,) Mr. Gammon had been very active in endea- 
vouring to effect an amicable arrangement concerning 
the mesne profits; and after great exertions, had per- 
suaded his client, Mr. Titmouse, to enter into an ar- 
rangement highly advantageous to Mr. Aubrey—who 
was to be released, (as we understood,) from no less 


}a sum than Sixty Thousand Pounds, due in respect 


of the mesne profits, on giving the two promissory 
notes, which were the subject of the present applica- 
tion. It further appeared, that on obtaining Mr. Av- 
brey’s signature to these promissory notes, Mr. Gain- 
mon had explicitly and repeatedly assured him that 
he need be under no apprehension of being called on 
for payment for several years; but that the notes 
should remain in the hands of Mr. Gammon, and 
should not be put in suit till after a twelvemonth’s 
notice had been given to Mr. Aubrey. It did not 
distinctly appear whether Mr. Titmouse was ever 
made aware of this understanding between Mr Gan- 
mon and Mr. Aubrey—at all events, nothing had ever 
passed in writing upon the subject. 

“Mr. Gammon, on the contrary, frankly admitted 
it to be possible that Mr. Titmouse might have been 
under the impression, while surrendering so grea’ 2 
claim against Mr. Aubrey, that the sum secured by 
the two promissory notes was to have been befor 
this time liquidated. There was no affidavit made 
on the subject by Mr. Aubrey. It also appeared that 
Mr. Titmouse had not hitherto reeeived any portion 
of the large amount, £20,000, yet due in respect of 
the mesne profits. The affidavits read by the Attor- 
ney-General set forth a correspondence which had 
taken place between Mr. Titmouse’s solicitor and 
Mr. Gammon, in which the latter insisted, in the 
most strenuous terms, upon the honourable engage- 
ment under which he conceived himself to be to Mr. 
Aubrey, and solemnly declared his belief that Mr. 
Aubrey was under a similar impression; at the same 
time, there were expressions in Mr. Gammon’s let 
ters, from which it was plain that he admitted the 
right, in point of strict law, of Mr. Titnouse to th 
documents in question. It also appeared from the 
affidavits of Mr. Titmouse, and was not denied by 
, those of Mr. Gammon, that the former had repeated|y 
| urged the latter to deliver up the notes, or commence 
| proceedings against Mr. Aubrey—but that Mr. Gam- 
| mon had, on all such occasions previous to the pre- 
sent one, succeeded in dissuading him from his pur- 
| pose. It had, moreover, been alleged on behalf of 
| Mr. Titmouse, that Mr. Gammon was acting in col- 


“ This was a rule, obtained by Mr. Sustie on a) lusion with Mr. Aubrey, to defeat the just claim of 
previous day of the term, calling upon Mr. Gammon, | Mr. Titmouse ; but this the Attorney-General indig- 
of the firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, to show/ nantly disclaimed on the part of Mr. Gammon, whose 
cause why he should not forthwith deliver up to Mr. conduct throughout showed the nicest sense of honour, 


Titmouse M,. P. for Yatton, two promissory notes, | and the utmost possible anxiety to interfere between 


each for the payment, on demand to that gentleman, an unfortunate gentleman and utter ruin. But, 


of £5000, with interest, by Charles Aubrey. The 
Arrorney-Generat, Mr. Strerine, and Mr. Crys-| (with whom were Mr. Goose and Mr. Mup,) saié 


“The Covat, without calling on Mr. Susi 
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the rule must clearly be made absolute. ‘The legal | embraces of his overjoyed wife, sister, and children, 
right of Mr. Titmouse to the notes was admitted by | on his return to Vivian Street, he withdrew to his 
Mr. Gammon’s own affadavit; and there was no study, in order to despatch some letters, but prinei- 
pretence for holding, that as against Mr. Titmouse, pally, as the reader may easily imagine, to peruse 
Mr. Gammon, who was only ene of that gentleman’s the paper given him by Mr. Runnington with such 
attorneys, had any right to withhold the documents in ominous significance. His eye soon caught the 
question. No authority from Mr. Titmouse to Mr. words “ Ex parte Titmouse”—and he read through 
Giammon to make the alleged representations to Mr. the above report of the proceedings with exceeding 
Aubrey, had been shown, and consequently that agitation. He read it over twice or thrice, and felt 
gentleman could in no way be bound by them. He reaily sick at heart. 
was not even shown to have been aware of them.— **Oh, unfathomable Gammon!” he exclaimed, at 
It was not pretended that Mr. Gammon, or any of length, aloud, laying down the paper, and sinking 
his partners, had any /ien on the notes, which must into his chair, * Surely 1 am the weakest, or you the 
be therefore given up to Mr. Titmouse. With re- subtlestof mankind!” He turned over in his thoughts 
spect tothe imputation against Mr. Gammon, of being every thing that he could recollect of Gammon’s 
in collusion with Mr. Aubrey, Lord Widdrington conduct from the first moment that they had met. 
added, that from what his lordship himself knew of He felt completely baffled and bewildered —and 
Mr. Aubrey, it was impossible for a moment to ima- again perused the report of the proceedings in the 
gine him capable of any thing inconsistent with the King’s Beneh—and would have again relapsed into 
strictest honour; and that Mr. Gammon’s conduct thought, but his eye happened to alight on two or 
showed that, though mistaken as to the extent of his three notes lying on his table, where they had been 
power over the notes entrusted to him, he had acted placed by Fanny, having come in his absence. He 
from the purest motives, and evinced an honourable opened the first listlessly, not knowing the hand- 
anxiety to serve the interests of one whom he believed writing; but, on unfolding it, he started violently 
to be unfortunate. The rule was then made abso- on recognising the handwriting of Gammon within; 
late; but on Mr. Subtle applying for the costs, the and with mingled wonder and fear, read as follows: 
remainder of the day was occupied in an elaborate 
discussion upon the question—which, however, was Thavies’ Inn. 
eventually referred to the master.” ** Dear Sir—God only knows when or where these 
Nor was this all. The intelligent editor of the | hasty lines will find you. Iam forced to address 
Morning Growl, happening to cast his eye over the them to Vivian Street, being in total ignorance of 
above, while lying in proofs, made it the subject of your intented movements. If you have not taken 
an eloquent leading article, in which were contained| my advice, and withdrawn from the kingdom, I 
many just and ae reflections on the frequent in- know not what grievous indignity may not have be- 
consisteney between law and justice—of which the fallen you. You may have been torn from your 
present—he said—was a glaring instance. It was) family, and now incarcerated in prison, the victim 
truly lamentable to find truth, and honour, gene- of a most cruel and inveterate rapacity. My con 
rosity, and justice, all sacrificed to the wretched science bears me witness that I can say—I can do— 
technicalities, the petty quirks and quibbles, of the no more on your behalf. I am grossly misrepre- 
law—which required a radical reform. Indeed, the sented—I am insulted, by having base and sinister 
whole system of our jurispradence called for the motives attributed to me, for my conduct towards 
most searching revision, which, he hoped, would you—for my anxious and repeated interference in 
ere long take place. Then followed some powerful your behalf. In the Morning Growl, of to-day you 
animadversions upon the conduct of Lord Widdring- will probably see—if you have not already seen— 
ton in giving effect to such pettifogging subterfuges the report of some proceedings against me, yester- 
as had that day served plainly to defeat the ends of day, in the Court of King’s Bench. It may apprise 
justice; and the article concluded by calling upon you of the /ast desperate stand I have made in your 
his lordship to resign his seat on the bench, and behalf. It is with bitter regret—it is with a feeling 
make way for a more liberal and enlightened suc- of deep indignation, that I tell you I am unable to 
cessor, who would decide every case that came be- fulfil my solemn, my deliberate, my repeated pro- 
fore him, according to the dictates of natural equity mise to you concerning the two promissory notes 
and common sense, without being trammelled by which you deposited with me, in implicit reliance 
such considerations as at present fettered and im- on my honour. Alas! you must prepare for the 
peded the due administration of justice. It did so worst! Mr. Titmouse and his new adviser can 
happen, that this same incompetent Lord Widdring- have, of course, but one object in requiring the surren- 
ton had called down upon himself and his court the der of the two promissory notes, which I have al- 
foregoing philippic, by having imposed a smart fines ready been compelled to give up, under peril of an 
upon the publisher of the Morning Grow!/, and su- attachment for contempt of court. I have strained, 
peradded a twelvemonth’s imprisonment, for a very God knows! every nerve on your behalf; have all 
gross and infamous libel upon an amiable and dig- but fatally quarrelled with Mr. Titmouse, and with 
nified ecclesiastic; and this, too, his lordship had my partners; and I stand in some measure compro- 
done, after overruling an almost interminable series mised, by the recent proceedings, before the profes- 
of frivolous and vexatious technical objections to the sion and the public—and all in vain! Yet onee 
proceedings, urged by the defendant’s counsel, in more—if you are not blinded and infatuated beyond 
conformity with his urgent instruction to take every all example or belief—I implore you, in the name of 
possible advantage. . Heaven—by every consideration that should influ- 
At the earliest moment at which Mr. Aubrey ence a man of honour and of feeling—fly !—lose not 
could, without suspicion, extricate himself from the a second after reading these lines (which I entreat 
Jury, 1841.—Mvseum. 53 Sp. or Mag. 4 
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you to destroy when read,) or that second may in- 
volve your ruin—and the ruin of all connected with 
you! Believe me, your distressed—your unalter- 


‘7 


able friend, O. G. 


Mr. Aubrey iail down this letter; and sinking 
back again into his chair; yielded for some moments 
to an impulse very nearly akin to despair. “Oh 
God!’ he exclaimed, pressing his hand against his 
aching forehead—*to what hast thou destined us, 
thy wretched creatures !—I am forbidden to believe 
—I cannot—I will not believe—that thou hast made 
us only to torment us; yet, alas! my spirit is at 
length drooping under these saaanaael evils !— 
Oh God! Oh God! Lam blind! Give me sight to 
discern thy will concerning me!—Oh give me not 
up to despair!—Break not the bruised reed! Quench 
not the smoking flax!—What is to become of met 
Is this man thy messenger of evil to me? Js he the 
subtle and vindictive fiend I fear him tobe? What 
can be his object—his motive—for resorting to such 
tortuous and complicated scheming against us as 
must be his, fhe be playing the hypocrite ’—Or is 
he really what he represents himself? And am I 
guilty of groundless distrust—of gross ingratitude ’— 
What shall I think, what can Ido? Oh my God, pre- 
serve my senses to me—my understanding! My 
brain seems reeling! My perceptions are becoming 
disturbed !—Perhaps this very night, the frightful 
scene of the morning may be acted over again! again 
my bleeding heart be torn from those it loves—to 
whom thou has united it!”’—A deep sigh, or rather 
groan, burst from him; and leaning over the table, 
he buried his face in his hands, and remained for 
some time in that posture. 

* What am I to do?” he presently enquired, rising, 
and walking to and fro. “ Fly—he says! Were I 
weak and unprincipled enough to do so, should I not, 
in all human probability, fall into the deepest pit he 
has dug for me '—But be that as it may—/ly I will 
not! Never! Never! Those dear—those precious 
beings in yonder room”—his heart thrilled within him 
—** may weep for me, but shall never s.usa for me!” 

“ Why—how horrid is my position! Ten—ten 
thousand pounds and upwards, must either I pay or 
Lord de la Zouch for me, within a few months !—here 
is a second ten thousand pounds, with nearly five 
hundred pounds of interest; I am to-day arrested 
for nearly fifteen hundred pounds; and this man Tit- 
mouse holds my bond for two thousand pounds more, 
and interest! Is it, then, thy will, Oh God! that I 
am to sink beneath my troubles? Am I to perish 
from thy sight? ‘To be crushed beneath thy displea- 
sure !—Or, merciful Father!—wilt Taou save me, 
when there is none other to help?” 

Calmness seemed stealing insensibly over his 
troubled spirit; his agitated feelings sank gradually 
into an indescribable and wonderful repose; in that 
dismal moment of extreme suffering, his soul became 
blessedly sensible of its relationship to God ;—that 
he was not the miserable victim of chance—as the 
busy spirit of darkness incessantly whispered in his 
ear—but in the hands of the Futher of the spirits of 
all flesh, who listened, in his behalf, to the pleading 
of One touched with the feeling of our infirmitie— 
who was in ail points te mpted, even as we are. His 
fainting sou] felt sustained as by the grace for which 
it had sought; the oil and balm of a sound scriptural 
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consolation were poured into his wounds. Before 
| his quickened eye arose many bright figures of thos: 
who had gloriously overcome the fiercest assaults of 
the Evil One, resisting even unto death :—he felt for 
a moment compassed about by a great cloud of wit- 
nesses to the mercy and goodness of God. Oh, in 
that moment, how wonderfully little seemed the sor- 
rows which had before appeared so great! He felt, 
in a manner, at once humbled and exalted. —_Invisib|, 
support clung to his confident soul—as it were thy 
arm of Him who will not suffer us to be tempted abo 
what we are able; but will, with the temptation, als 
make a way to escape, that we may be able to bear it. 
He sank silently upon his knees; and with clasped 
hands, and his face raised towards heaven, with pro- 
found contrition of spirit, yet with firm faith, besought 
the merey which God has promised to those who 
thus will ask for it. ‘Thus occupied, he did not per- 
ceive the door gently opened, and by Mrs. Aubrey— 
who, closing it hastily after her, flung her arm round 
his neck, sinking down beside him, and in a low, 
fond voice, exclaimed,—* Oh, my own love! My 
own Charles! My poor, oppressed, persecuted, 
heart-broken husband! Pray for me—me also!” 
He gently returned her embrace, looking at her un- 
utterable things; and after they had remained thus 
|for a few moments they arose. He gazed at her 
| with unspeakable tenderness, and a countenance ful! 
| of serenity and resignation. He gently soothed her 
|agitated feelings, and succeeded in communicating 
| to her a measure of the composure which he expen- 
enced himself. Before they had quitted that littl 
room, he had even apprised her, faithfully, of the 
| peril which momentarily menaced them—and again 
jthe cold waters gushed over her soul. At length, 
however, she had recovered her self-possession sufli- 
|ciently to return to the room she had quitted, and 
instantly blanched Miss Aubrey’s cheek by commu- 
nicating the new terrors which threatened them. 
Just as they were finishing dinner—a mere mock- 
ery, however, of a meal—a double knock at the door 
occasioned them all not a little agitation; but, as the 
event proved, needlessly, since it announced the arri- 
val of only their kind experienced friend, Mr. Run- 
nington—who evidently felt infinitely relieved at 
finding that Mrs. Aubrey and Miss Aubrey had been 
made acquainted by Mr. Aubrey with the additional 
source of apprehension afforded by the report of the 
King’s Bench proceedings. Mr. Runnington felt 
assured that within twenty-four hours’ time proceed- 
ings would be taken against Mr. Aubrey; whom, 
however, he reminded, that as in the former, so in 
the anticipated case, the extent of his immediate 
anxiety would be the finding bail for so very serious 
an amount: but that difficulty surmounted, he would 
be safe from personal annoyance and apprehension 
till the ensuing November. Mr. Aubrey then pro- 
ceeded to apprise Mr. Runnington of the death of old 
| Lady Stratton, and the grievous events connected 
with it, amidst the tears and sobs of Mrs. Aubrey and 
Kate. Though he said bat little, his countenanc: 
showed how truly shocked he was at the intelligence. 
** Never in my experience,” at length he observed, 
‘thirty-six years’ experience in the profession, hav¢ 
I heard of, or met with, such a case of complicated 
misfortune as yours! ‘ Bat it is,’ as the old pro- 
verb has it, ‘a long lane that has no turning.’ We 
must trust, my dear sir, to the chapter of accidents. 
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“Oh, Mr. Runnington,” interrupted Aubrey, with | tion on the subject, though his thoughts were very 


animation, * there is no such thing. It is the order 
of Providence.” They then entered intoa long conver- 
sation; in the course of which—* If our fears—our 
worst fears—be confirmed,” observed Runnington, 
“and they venture to put in suit these two notes— 
then they will have thrown down the gauntlet. I'll 
take it up—and there’s no knowing what may turn 
up, When we come to close quarters. First and fore- 
most, I'll tax away every farthing of the alleged 
‘balance’ of their monstrous bill—ay, I'll stake my 
reputation on it, that I leave them not a shilling; but, 
on the contrary, prove that you have already greatly 
overpaid them.” 

“Alas! have I not, however, pledged myself to 
Mr. Gammon not to do so?”’ interrupted Aubrey. 

“ Pshaw!—Forgive me, but this is absurd. In- 
deed, Mr. Aubrey, it is really out-hereding Herod! 
Allis fair against adversaries such as these! Be- 
sides, if you must be so scrupulous and fastidioas— 
and I honour you for it—there’s another way of put- 
ting it, which | fancy settles the matter. By Mr. 
Titmouse putting these bills in suit, Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap’s promise to you is not per- 
formed—it is broken; and so there is an end of 
yours, which is dependent upon the performance of 
theirs.” 

“That is only on the supposition that they are 
playing me false—whereas the proceedings yester- 
day in court, especially when coupled with Mr. 
Gammon’s letters to me” 

* All hollow! hollow!’’ replied Mr. Runnington, 
shaking his head.—** False and hypocritical! Who 
could trust to Gammon? ‘This fellow Titmouse, 
whom they are doubtless fleecing daily, is in all 
probability desperately driven; and they have al- 
lowed him to get hold of these two bills, after a 
sham resistance on the part of Gammon, in order to 
call forward your friends to the rescue—that’s their 
game, dupend upon it!” 
bare thought. 
discover what motive or object Mr. Gammon can 
have for going so far out of his way to secure your 
good opinion, or for wrapping himself in so impene- 
trable a disguise. He is a very, very deep devil, 
that Gammon; and, depend upon it, has some sinis- 
ter purpose to effect, which you will by and by dis- 
cover!” Mr. Aubrey then, for the first time, ac- 
quainted Mr. Runnington with Gammon’s recent 
proposals to Miss Aubrey, at which Mr. Runnington 
seemed for some moments struck dumb with asto- 
nishment. 

“1 presume,” at length said he, turning with a 
brief and sad smile towards Miss Aubrey, whose 
reddening check betokened the interest she felt in the 
conversation—* I presume, Miss Aubrey, there is no 
chance of our seeing you pass into Mrs. Gammon?” 

“T should rather think not, Mr. Runnington,” she 
replied, with sufficient loftiness of manner; ‘and I 
am quite ata loss to conceive what could possibly 
have put suck a thing into his head.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Runnington,” said Aubrey, “1 
can undertake to say that my sister never gave him 
any encouragement.” 
_ ..“ Encouragement? — Horrid man!” exclaimed 

Miss Aubrey, with great vivacity. ‘I could never 
bear him—you know it, Charles—so do you, Ag- 
Mr. Runnington made no further observa- 


nes !?? 


Mr. Aubrey fired at the | 
“Yet I must own I am ata loss to) 


busy: he was satisfied that he was beginning to 
discover a clue to much of Gammon’s conduct—for 
that that gentleman was acting with profound dupli- 
city, Mr. Runnington entertained no doubt whatever; 
and he resolved to watch his every motion connected 
with Mr. Aubrey, closely. 

* What will be the earliest period,” enquired Mr. 
Aubrey, “at which Mr. ‘Titmouse, if so disposed, 
can put in suit my bond given to the late Lady 
Stratton?” 

“As soon as he has obtained the grant of letters 
of administration, which cannot take place till the 


| end of fourteen days from her ladyship’s death—that 


being one difference, as you are aware, between the 
powers of an executor and an administrator.” Mr. 
Aubrey sighed, and made no reply; while Mr. Run- 
nington looked at him for some moments in silence, 
as if doubting whether to mention something which 
had occurred to him. At length—** Of course, Mr. 
Aubrey,” he commenced, * one does not like to raise 
groundless hopes or fears; but, do you know, I am 
by no means free from doubts as to the reality of 
Lady Stratton’s intestacy—whether the draft of her 
proposed will, brought to her by Mr. Parkinson, 
could not be admitted to probate. Very—very nice 
questions, as you must be aware, often arise out of 
cases like these! Since seeing you this morning, I 
have written off to Mr. Parkinson for full and pri- 
vate information on the point; and if I get a satis- 
factory answer, with your consent I will certainly 
lodge a caveat against the grant of titles of adminis- 
tration. ‘That would indeed checkmate them! But 
I have very slight hopes indeed of receiving sueh an 
answer as one could wish,” added Mr. Runnington, 
fearful of exciting fruitless expectations. Shortly 
afterwards Miss Aubrey, who had appeared for some 
little time labouring under considerable excitement, 
addressing her brother, said, with evident embarrass- 
ment —“ Charles, I am very anxious to mention 
something that has occurred to me of a very singular 
nature—if you think I am at liberty to do so; and I 
shall first ask you and Mr. Runnington, whether, 
under the circumstances, you consider me entitled to 
disclose what I allude to.” 

“Kate, Kate!—what is this?'—What do you 
mean? You quite alarm me!” enquired her bro- 
ther, with an amazed air. 

‘Suppose Mr. Gammon, on the occasion of his 
calling upon me, which has been recently mentioned, 
volunteered a statement of a very, very extraordinary 
description—one that has ever since quite haunted 
me, day and night. Mind, Charles—I say that, in 
the first instance, he volunteered it, only expressing 
an earnest wish that I should mention it to no one; 
on which I said I should make no promise, but act 
as I might think proper; and after my saying this, 
he made the communication I allude to. Should I 
be at liberty,”’ continued Miss Aubrey, eagerly and 
anxiously, “*now to disclose what he told me? I 
am dying to do it, if I may, honourably.”’ 

“My dear Kate, I really fear you are wandering 
—that you are overcome with the sufferings you 
have gone through to-day,” said her brother tenderly, 
and with infinite concern. 

* Indeed, Charles, I am not,”’ she answered, with 
great earnestness. 

“Then I am of opinion that you may most cer- 
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tainly mention any thing so communicated to you—} 


I have no doubt, Kate.” 

“Nor I, Miss Aubrey,” added Mr. Runnington, 
eagerly; “nay, | go further—with a man like him, 
I think it is your duty to disclose any thing he may 
have said to you.” 

Miss Aubrey paused for a few moments, and then 
mentioned the singular circumstance with which the 
reader is already acquainted; namely, Mr. Gam- 
mon’s distinct and solemn assurance to her, that he 
possessed the power of restoring her brother to the 
possession of Yatton; and that, too, by legal and 
honourable means; and that, if she would but pro- 
mise to receive him as her suitor, he would pledge 
himself to replace them all at Yatton before claiming 
the performance of his promise. 

Mr. Aubrey, Mrs. Aubrey, and Mr. Runnington. 
all listened to this strange story in silence, and gazed 
in astonishment at Miss Aubrey. 

* Forgive me, dear madam,”’ said Mr. Runnington 
at length, exchanging an incredulous glance with 


her brother, “if I1—I—express a doubt whether you | 


are not labouring under a complete misconception.” 

“Tis impossible, Kate!” added her brother; but 
he knew, at the sare time, his sister’s strong sense ; 
and all doubt vanished both from his mind and that 
of Mr. Runnington on her calmly and distinctly re- 
peating what she had just said—giving even the 
very expressions made use of by Mr. Gammon, and 
which, she said, they might easily believe had made 
a very deep impression on her mind. 

*Tt’s inconceivable!’ exclaimed her brother, after 
a long pause. 

** It’s an audacious and cruel falsehood, in my opi- 
nion,”’ said Mr. Rennington: and all again were 
silent. ‘Then he hastily ran his eye over the main 
points in the late proceedings by which Mr. Aubrey 
had been ejected from Yatton. ‘“ Either,’’ he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “he is a gross liar, or he is 
labouring under insanity—or there has been shock- 
ing, atrocious villany practised against you. If he 
be in his senses, and be speaking the truth—gra- 
eious Heaven! he must have brought forward a 
series of perjured witnesses at the trial.” 

“Did he drop any hint, Kate, as to the means by 
which he could bring about such a result ?”’ enquired 
her brother after a long pause, during which he too 
had been, like Mr. Runnington, reflecting on the 
course of proof by which the case of Titmouse had 
been supported. 

* No—not the remotest; of that I am certain. I 
observed that particularly; though shortly after- 
wards, I was so overcome by what he had said, and 
also by the manner in which he said it, that I 
fainted. Mr. Gammon must have carried me to the 
sofa; for when I came to myself I was lying there 
—though, when I felt myself losing my conscious- 
ness, | was standing near the window, which I bad 
risen to open.” 

“It’s the most amazing thing I ever heard in my 
life, I protest!” exclaimed Mr. Runnington, thought- 
fully; while Mr. Aubrey rose from his chair, and 
walked a few steps to and fro, obviously labouring 
under much excitement. 

“ Kate, Kate!" said he, rather vehemently, “ you 
should have told me this the instant that you next 
saw me!” 

“For Heaven’s sake be calm, dearest Charles!” 
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cried Mrs. Aubrey, herself not a little agitated by the 
extraordinary intelligence just communicated by 
Kate, for the first time, even to her. Poor Miss Au- 
brey, on seeing the way in which her communication 
had been received, heartily regretted having men- 
tioned the matter. 

“This will require very great consideration, Mr, 
Aubrey, to know how to deal with it, and with Gam- 
mon,” said Mr. Runnington. “I am inclined to 
think, at present, that he would hardly have ventured 
upon so outrageous a piece of folly, as making such 
a representation as this, had there been no foundation 
for it in fact; and yet, lam quite astonished that a 
man so acute, so signally self-possessed, should have 
so committed himself—he must have been under 
some great excitement at the moment.” 

“He certainly was, or at least seemed, a good 
deal agitated while he was with me,” quoth Kate, 
colouring a little. 

“That is highly probable, Miss Aubrey,” replied 
Mr. Runnington, with a faint smile. “ It must have 
appeared to him as one of the most likely occur- 
rences, that Miss Aubrey should mention to you, 
Mr. Aubrey, so extraordinary a cireumstance! It is 
very, very difficult to imagine Mr. Gammon thrown 
off his guard, on any oceasion.”” Then ensued an 
anxious and prolonged conversation on the subject, 
in which many conjectures were made, but without 
leading to any satisfactory issue; quite a new light 
seemed now thrown upon all his past acts, and the 
whole tenor of his conduct. They read over his last 
two notes with new and deep interest, on the sup 
position that, while writing them, he was conscious 
of possessing the power which he had represented. 
All was mystery. Then was discussed the ques- 
tion, as to the propriety of either Mr. Runnington or 
Mr. Aubrey applying to Mr. Gammon upon the sub- 
ject—a step which was, however, postponed for 
future and more mature consideration. Another thing 
suggested itself to Mr. Aubrey, but he kept it to 
himself:—should he at once apprise Mr. Gammon 
of the fact that Kate was in a manner unquestion- 
ably engaged to Mr. Delamere, and so, at once and 
for ever, extinguish all hope on the part of Mr. 
Gammon ?” 

The evening, however, was now advancing, and 
Mr. Runnington pressed upon Mr. Aubrey the ob- 
ject he had chiefly had in view in calling. It was 
to prevail on Mrs. Aubrey and himself to accom- 
yany him that evening to his country house, which 
ay in the direction of Richmond, at about six miles’ 
distance from town, and where, for a brief interval, 
they might enjoy 2 respite from the frightful sus- 
pense and danger to which they were at present 
exposed in Vivian Street. Mrs. Aubrey and Kate 
most earnestly seconded the kind importunities of 
Mr. Runnington; and after considerable hesitation 
Mr. Aubrey consented. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged, that, Mr. Runnington’s carriage not being in 
town, he should return within an hour with a glass- 
coach; and that, during the ensuing day, Mrs. Run- 
nington should drive to town for the purpose of 
bringing back with her Miss Aubrey and little 
Charles and Agnes. This having been determined 
upon, Mr. Runnington quitted them, promising to 
return within an hour, when he hoped to find them 
ready to start, and equipped for a several days’ so- 
journ. As soon as he had left the house, Mr. Au- 
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brey's scruples began to revive: it appeared to him, | have got the idea of a rescue into his head, and who, 
that though it might be for a short time only, still it | besides, anxious to run not the least risk with a fen 


was, in effect, an absconding from his creditors : 
and there is no knowing but that his fastidious 
scruples, his delicate sense of rectitude, might have 
led him after all to send off Mrs. Aubrey alone, when, 
poor soul! he was spared the trial by an incident 
which occurred about half an hour after Mr. Run- 
nington’s departure. Mrs. Aubrey was sitting in 
the parlour in travelling dress, fondling little Agnes, 
and talking earnestly to Kate about the management 
ff the two children, and other matters; while Mr. 


| thousand pounds debtor)—tore himself from the fren- 
zied embrace of his wife and sister, and quitted the 
house. Vice had refused even to let his man go in 
quest of a hackney-coach, or to wait while Fanny 
ran for one; and the moment they had got into the 
street, the cries of Mrs. Aubrey and Kate yet ringing 
in Mr. Aubrey’s ears, Vice put his arm with rough 


| familiarity into that of Mr. Aubrey, directing his 


\ubrey, also ready to start, was in the study select-| 


ing a book or two to take with him, when a heavy 
si ingle knock at the door, unaccompanied by the 
sound of coach-wheels, nearly paralysed all three of 
them. Suffice it to say, that within a few minutes’ 
time the wretched and almost heart-broken Aubrey 
was a second time in custody, and at the suit of Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse, Esq., M.P., for the principal sum 
of ten thousand pounds, and interest for twelve 
months, at the rate of five pounds per centum per 
nium. ‘The agonizing scene which ensued I shall 
eave entirely tothe reader’s imagination—observing 
mly, that the two minions of the law into whose 
hands Aubrey had now fallen, seemed totally indif- 
ferent to the anguish they witnessed. The chief 
was a well-known sheriff ’s officer—one Vice ; short, 
fat, bloated; deeply pitted with the small-pox; 
close-eut black hair, almost as coarse as that of a 
hog; while the expression of his features was at 
mee callous and insolent. Aubrey perceived at a 
glance that he had no consideration or mercy to ex- 
pect at the hands of such a man as this; and the fol- 
lower very much resembled his master. 

“ You're my prisoner, sir,”’ said Vice, walking up 
to Aubrey, and with an air of matter-of-fact brutality 
taking hold of his collar with one hand, while in the 
other he held his warrant. “If you like to clap a 
great-coat on, as it’s getting late, you may; but the 
sooner you’re off out of the way of all this here noise, 
the better—I should say.” 

“ For God’s sake wait fora few minutes—I have 
a friend coming,” said Aubrey, his wife clinging to 
his arm. 

* D—d if I wait a moment, that’s flat!’ quoth 
Vice, glancing at the two boxes in the passage, and 
guessing from them, and the travelling dress of Mrs. 
Aubrey, that he had arrived just in the very nick of 
time to prevent an escape. 

“For the love of Heaven, stay only five minutes !” 
cried Kate, passionately wringing her hands—but 
she might as well have addressed a blacksmith’s 
anvil as either of the men who were now masters of 
her doomed brother’s person. 

“Tis useless, Kate—'tis in vain, my love !”’ said 
he, with a melancholy air; and turning to Vice, who, 
with his companion, stood at only a few inches’ dis- 
tance from him—* perhaps you will allow me to 
write down the address of the place you are taking 
me to?’ he enquired, somewhat sternly. 

“ Write away then, and make haste ; for, write or 
no write, you’re off!” 

Mr. Aubrey hastily wrote down in pencil, for Mr. 
Runnington, * V 1ce—Squeezum Court, Cary Street, 
Lineoln’s-Inn Fields ;** and then, having hastily 
drawn on his great coat—without taking with him 


| dice, pitch-farthing, and so forth. 


follower to do the same; and in this style they hur- 
ried Mr. Aubrey along the whole of the distance be- 
tween Vivian Street and Squeezum Court; he utter- 
ing not one single word—but his heart almost 
bursting. Vice had received his instructions from 
Mr. Spitfire, who was a very dashing practitioner, 
and, perfectly well knowing the value of every day 
towards the close of term, had got his affidavit of 
debt prepared and ready sworn, and every thing in 
readiness, even before the rule had been made abso- 
lute against Mr. Gammon. As the two captors and 


their prize—a gentleman between two ruflians— 
passed at a smart pace along the streets, they at- 
tracted considerable attention; now and then, even a 
little crowd would follow them for half the length of 
Once Mr. Aubrey caught the words— 
Forgery, no doubt—he’s a dead man 


the street. 
* Poor fellow ! 
ina month! 

Vice’s lock-up was, though similar in its general 
appearance, yet of a much inferior description to 
that of Grab. It was smaller and meaner. They 
reached it a little after eight o’clock. 

** Are you for the parlour, or the common room ?”” 
enquired Vice, as soon as they had entered the house. 

* Which you please,” replied Aubrey, quickly and 
gloomily. 

“P’raps you'd better show the gemman up- 
stairs,”’ said the follower, hesitatingly, to his master. 

“ You pz ay extra up-stairs,”” quoth Vice; * which 
shall it be t” 

“| have no money, sir, to spare—I know your ex- 
tortionating”’ 

** Oh, come along then!” replied Vice, insolently ; 
and ina minute or two Mr. Aubrey found himself 
in a tolerably large, but low room, at the back of the 
house, lit by three or four candles. There were 
some ten or twelve persons in it, who were smoking. 
drinking, reading the newspapers, playing at cards, 
All seemed in 
good spirits, and suspended for a moment their va- 
rious occupations to scrutinize the new-comer—on 
whom the door was in a twinkling closed and locked. 

“* Now, sir, just in time to cut in,” said a thin 
pale man, stepping briskly up to him from a table at 
which he and two others had just begun to play a 
rubber. * Now, sir,” he continued, in a confident 
tone, working the edges of the cards rapidly through 
his fingers with the air of an adept, and then proffer- 
ing the pack to Mr. Aubrey. 

“I do not play,” replied Aubrey in a low tone. 

“ Better take a card—drive dull care away: you'll 
be devilish dull here without play of some sort.” 

“1 do not play, sir—I certainly shall not,” repeated 
Mr. Aubrey, somewhat pere mptorily, 

* Only half-crown points—can’t hurt you,” he con- 
tinued, with a flippant air; and Mr. Aubrey walked - 
from him with an air of disgust towards another part 


” 


even a change of linen—(for Vice would seem to | of the room. 
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* You are a liar!"’ said one of two men playing at 
drafts to the other, a dispute having arisen about the 
game as Mr. Aubrey passed them. 

* You're a cheat!”’ was the answer: on which the 
man so addressed suddenly and violently flung a half- 
empty tumbler of brandy and water at the other; it 
took effect on the forehead of his companion, who fell 
stunned from his chair, on which there was a general 
rush towards the spot. In the midst of this sicken- 
ing scene the door was opened by Vice— 

* Hollo—what's the matter?” said he locking the 
door after him, and coming up to the group round the 
fallen and miserable man who had been struck. 

** Who did it?” cried he fiercely, on catching sight 
of the prostrate man. 

“I did,” answered the perpetrator of the outrage, 
“ he called me a cheat.” 

“ You did!’ quoth Vice, suddenly grasping him 
by the collar, as with the hand of a giant, and forcing 
him, despite his struggling, down to the floor, when 
he put one knee on his breast, and then shook him 
till he began to get black in the face. 

* D——n it, Vice, don’t murder him,” cried one 
of the bystanders—all of whom seemed disposed to 
interfere; but at this point, the man who had been 
struck, and had been lying for some minutes motion- 
less, suddenly began to dash about his arms and legs 
convulsivel y—for he had fallen into a fit of epilepsy. 
The attention of all present was now absorbed by 
this one dreadful figure; and the man whom Vice 
had quitted, rose flushed and breathless from the 
floor, and looked with a face of horror upon the vic- 
tim of his ungovernable passions. 

* 1] must geta doctor,” quoth Vice, * presently,” 
approaching the door; and in passing Mr. Aubrey, 
who sat down looking exceedingly agitated—* Oh— 
here you are!” said he; “ come along with me.” 

‘| hope this poor man will be properly attended 
to. 

“That’s my look-out, not your’s” replied Vice, 
radely—* come you along with me !” and, unlocking 
the door, he motioned out Mr. Aubrey, and after 
sending off a man for a surgeon, led Mr. Aubrey into 
a kind of office—where he was instantly clasped by 
the hands by Mr. Runnington, who had been there 
some five minutes. He looked like an angel in the 
eyes of Mr. Aubrey, who returned his cordial pres- 
sure with convulsive energy, but in silence, for his 
shocked and overcharged feelings forbade him utter- 
ance. Mr. Runnington looked both annoyed and 
distressed—for Vice had refused to discharge his 
yrisoner on Mr. Runnington’s undertaking, telling 
Fim the sum was a trifle too large for running any 
risk; and, in short, he peremptorily refused to do it 
without a written authority from the under-sheriff; 
and added, he knew it was useless for Mr. Running- 
ton to make the application+for they had only a few 
months before been * let in” for eight hundred pounds 
in that same way; so that Mr. Runnington had bet- 
ter, said Vice, be looking after a good bail-bond. In 
a word, Vice was inexorable; and a hint of the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Aubrey’s flight to the continent, drop- 
ped by Mr. Spitfire to the under-sheriff, had caused 
that functionary to advise Vice ‘to look sharp after 


. 


his bird.” 
“ Atail events, let Mr. Aubrey be shown into your 


parlour, Vice,”’ said Mr. Runnington, “and I will 


isettle with you when [ return. 
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I am just going to 
the office, to see what I can do with Mr. Ridley.” 

«It’s no manner of use; and besides, it’s ten to 
one you don’t catch him; he *s gone to Clapham by 
this time,” said Vice, looking up at the dusky Duteh 
clock over the fire-place. But Mr. Runnington was 
not to be so easily discouraged, and started off on his 
friendly errand: on which Vice led Mr. Aubrey up- 
stairs into his ** parlour,” telling him, as they went 
up-stairs, that there were only two other * gentlemen” 
there, and so “ them three could make it comfortab|; 
to one another, if they liked.” Vice added, that as 
he had only one double-bedded room at liberty, they 
must agree among themselves which should slee pon 
the sofa-—or perhaps take it by turns. 

On entering the parlour two figures were visible; 
me that of a tall, pale, emaciated, gentlemanly per 
son of about forty, who lay on the sofa, languid); 
smoking a cigar, more, apparently, to assuage pain 
than for the purpose of mere indulgence. The other 
was a portly gray-haired man, apparently about fifty, 
and also of gentlemanly appearance. He was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire-place—one hand thrust 
into his waistcoat, and the other holding a tumbler, 
which he raised to his lips as Vice entered, and hay- 
ing drained it, requested him to replenish it. "T'was 
the third tumbler of strong brandy and water that 
evening that he had just despatched ; and his restless 
and animated eye and voluble utterance, testified to 
the influence of what he had been drinking. On 
Vice’s retiring, this gentleman began to address Mr. 
Aubrey in a rapid and somewhat incoherent strain— 
telling him of the accident which had that morning 
befallen him; for that Vice had laid his rough hand 
upon him just as he was embarking in an Indiaman, 
olf Blackwall, to bid farewell to this “cursed coun- 
try” forever. This man had been a great merchant in 
the city, and fora series of years universally respected. 
He had married a fashionable wife; and their ambi- 
tion and absurd extravagance, combined with losses 
unquestionably originating in a want of confidence on 
the part of his mercantile connexions, occasioned 
solely by his ostentation, irregularities, and inatten- 
tion to business, drove him to gambling speculations, 
Unfortunate there, he took to courses of downright 
dishonesty; availing himself of his character and 
power as trustee, executor, and otherwise, to draw 
out of the funds, from time to time, very large sums 
of money, to the utter ruin of some twenty or thirty 
unfortunate families, whose deceased relatives had 
quitted life with implicit confidence in his integrity. 
The guilty splendour thus secured him lasted for 
some few years, when an accident set him suddenly 
wrong; a beautiful girl, for whom he was sole trustee, 
and every farthing of whose fortune he had appropri- 
ated to his own purposes, applied to him for the im- 
mediate settlement of her property. The next mor- 
ing he had stopped payment; Mincing Lane was in 
a ferment—astonishment prevailed at the Exchange. 
Who could have thought it! said every body. He 
was nowhere to be seen or heard of—but at length 
intelligence of his movements having been obtained 
by one of his numerous distracted victims, led to his 
apprehension in the way that has been already men- 
tioned. Of all this, Mr. Aubrey, of course, could 
know nothing—but, nevertheless, he was somewhat 
struck with the man’s countenance and manner: but 
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with what awful interest would Mr. Aubrey have | those dear beings who were absent to the protection 
regarded him, had he known that the miserable being | of Heaven, and imploring it also for himself. 


before him had determined upon self-destruction— 
and that within ten days’ time he would actually ac- 
complish his frightful purpose!—For he was found 
in bed, aghastly object, with his head almost severed 
from his body. 

In the other—a ruined rowe—Mr. Aubrey was in- 
finitely shocked at presently recognising the features 
of one Whom he had slightly known at Oxford. This 
was a member of an ancient and honourable family, 
and born to a princely fortune, which he had totally 
dissipated in every conceivable mede of extravagance 
ind profligacy, both at home and abroad, and with it 
ad also ruined his constitution. He had taken 
honours at Oxford, and was expected to have been 
very eminent in Parliament. But at college his ten- 
dency to profligacy rapidly developed itself. He be- 
came notorious for his debaucheries, and made os- 
tentation of his infidelity. He had returned from 
France only a few days before, in an advanced stage 
of consumption; and having been pounced upon by 
one of his numerous infuriate creditors, hither he had 
been brought the evening before—and would be the 
next morning lodged in the Fleet, as he could pro- 
cure no bail; and there he might, possibly, live till 
he could apply to take the benefit of the insolvent act! 
He at length recognised Mr. Aubrey; and raising 
himself upon the sofa, extending his wasted hand to 
Mr. Aubrey, who shook it kind|y—much shocked at 
his appearance. What a marvellous difference be- 
tween the characters of these two men! 

After about half an hour’s absence, Mr. Running- 
ton returned, much dispirited. Mr. Ridley was not 
to be found; and, consequently, Mr. Aubrey must 
remain in his wretched quarters all night, and till 
probably an advanced period of the ensuing day—till, 
in short, Mr. Runnington had obtained responsible 
sureties for his putting in bail to the action. Having 
whispered a few words to Mr. Aubrey in the adjoin- 
ing room, and slipped a five-pound note into his hand, 
Mr. Runnington took his leave, pledging himself to 
lose not one moment in procuring his release; and 
charged with innumerable fond expressions to Mrs. 
Aubrey, to Kate, and to his children—to whom Mr. 
Runnington promised to go that night. “This is 
almost the bitterest moment of my life,” faltered poor 
Aubrey; it is very hard to bear!”’ and he wrung Mr. 
Runnington’s hand—that gentleman being almost as 
much affected as his truly unfortunate client; whe, 
however, on being left by Mr. Runnington, felt grate- 
ful indeed to the Almighty for so powerful and inva- 
luable a friend. 

Neither Mr. Aubrey nor Mr. Somerville—ihat was 
the name of his early acquaintance—quitted the sit- 
ting room during the whole of the night; but as their 
companion retired early to the adjoining room, and 
immediately fell into heavy sleep, they at length en- 
red into conversation together—conversation of a 
nelancholy, but deeply interesting, and, I may even 
add, instructive character. Mr. Aubrey’s notes of it 
are by me; but I will not risk fatiguing the indul- 
gent reader’s attention. When the chill gray morn- 
ing broke, it found the two prisoners still in earnest 
conversation; but shortly afterwards nature yielded, 
and they both fell asleep—Mr. Aubrey with an 
humble and fervent inward prayer, commending 


| Immediately on quitting Mr. Aubrey, Mr. Run- 
nington, according to his promise, went direct to 
Vivian Street, and the scene which he had endea- 
voured to prepare for encountering, on their finding 
him return unaccompanied by Mr. Aubrey, was in- 
deed most overpowering to his feelings and heart- 
rending. Alas! how confidently had they reckoned 
upon an issue similar to that which had so happily 
occurred in the morning. “I'was the first time—the 
very first time—since their troubles, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Aubrey had been separated for one single night. 
And he was now the inmate of a prison! Mrs. Au- 
brey and Kate sat up the livelong night—a memora- 
ble and miserable night to them—counting hour after 
hour, whose flight was announced by the neighbour- 
ing church clock. ‘Their eyes were swollen with 
weeping, and their throbbing temples ached, as, at 
the first glimpse of dull daybreak, they drew aside 
the parlour curtain and threw open the window. 
They were, indeed, with some of old, weary of 
watching. 

How little they thought—how little had Mr. Run- 
nington been aware—that Mr. Gammon had been in 
the neighbourhood from an early hour in the evening 
till a late hour of the night! Mr. Runnington had 
twice passed him without observation; and Gam- 
mon, having witnessed, from a little distance, the 
cruel indignity which had been inflicted upon Aubrey, 
by dragging him like a felon along the streets, walked 
to and fro in the adjoining streets till long after Mr. 
Runnington’s final departure, unable to muster reso- 
lution enough to call at the house, though he had once 
or twice paused opposite the door. His heart failed 
him, however, altogether; and, finally abandoning 
his intention, he returned to his chambers, disap- 
pointed and harassed. 

About mid-day, thanks to the energetic friendship 
of Mr. Runnington, and the promptitude of those 
whose names had been given to him by Mr. Aubrey, 
he made his appearance in Vivian Street. He saw 
Mrs. Aubrey and Kate as he passed, sitting at the 
window, anxiously on the look-out. They also saw 
him—sprang to the door—and opening it while he 
was in the act of knocking, they were instantly locked 
in each other’s embrace. He looked pale and ha- 
rassed, certainly ; but *twas he, the beloved husband 
and brother—Providence had permitted them once 
more to meet! All their recent pangs were for a 
moment forgotten and drowned in the overflowing 
joy of such a re-union. He was already sufficiently 
subdued; but when he heard the footsteps of his 
children pattering rapidly down-stairs—and heard 
their little voices continually, and in eager accents 
exclaim, ** Papa!—my papa!—where is papa !’— 
and when they ran up to him, and he felt their little 
arms round his neck—then he was overpowered—his 
lip quivered convulsively, and he could not refrain 
from bursting into tears. Oh, twas HOME, poor op- 
pressed soul !—after all—to which Providence had 
permitted him to return, and where he saw himself 
suddenly surrounded by those precious objects of his 
undivided and unutterable love! Indeed, there he 
was thankful; his heart—all their hearts—overflowed 
with gratitude. ‘Towards the evening, they received 
a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Neville, who were infi- 
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few days, and of which they had not had the slightest 
intimation, living, as they did, at so great a distance, 
and not having seen their friends the Aubreys for 
several weeks. Poor souls! they also had their 
troubles—twas wonderful how they contrived to 
exist upon the paltry pittance obtained by his mi- 
nisterial duties; but they came ever with cheerful- 
ness—unaffected and refreshing cheerfulness; they 
never uttered a murmur at the thorny desert which 
life seemed destined to prove to them, but had always 
a comfortable word for their weary fellow-pilgrims. 
What a happy evening they passed together! Poor 
Neville was in high spirits; for an article of his, full 
of profound research and delicate criticism, which 
had cost him a great deal of labour to prepare, had at 
length been accepted by the editor of a classical and 
ecclesiastical Review, who had forwarded to him 2 
check for ten guineas. Mr. Aubrey could scarce re- 
frain from tears, when the simple-minded and gene- 
rous Neville pressed upon him the acceptance of, at 
least, the half of these, the unexpected proceeds of 
his severe toil. While they were thus sitting to- 
gether, in eager and delightful conversation, there 
came a knock to the door, which, as may be easily 
believed, a little disturbed them all; but it proved to 
be a gentleman who asked for Miss Aubrey; and on 
her requesting him to come forward, who should it 
be, but the “gentleman” of my Lord de la Zouch ; 
and while the colour mounted into her cheek, and her 
heart fluttered, he placed in her handsa packet, which 
had just arrived from the continent. 

They all insisted on having it opened then and 
there; and in a few minute’s time, behold their eager 


admiring eyes were feasted by the sight of a most 
superb diamond necklace—and at the bottom of the 
case was a small card—which Kate, blushing vio- 
lently, thrust into her bosom, in spite of all Mrs. 


Aubrey’s efforts. There was a long letter addressed 
to Mr. Aubrey from Lord de la Zouch, who, with 
Lady de la Zouch, had been for some weeks at Paris 
—and one from her ladyship to Kate; and, from its 
bulky appearance, ‘twas evident that either Lady de 
la Zouch must have written her a prodigious long 
letter, or enclosed one to her from some one else. They 
saw Kate’s uneasiness about this letter, and consi- 
derately forbore to rally her upon it. Poor girl!— 
she burst into tears when she looked at the glittering 
trinket which had been presented to her—and reflect- 
ed that its cost would probably be more than would 
suffice to support her brother and his family for a 
couple of years. Her heart yearned towards them, 
and she longed to convert her splendid present intoa 
form that should minister to their necessities. While 
touching upon this part of my history—which I al- 
ways approach with diffident reluctance, as matter 
too delicate to be handled before the public—I must 
nevertheless pause for a moment, and apprise the 
reader of one or two little circumstances, before re- 
turning to the main course of the narrative. 

Mr. Delamere was at that moment at Rome, in the 
course of making the usual tour of Europe, and was 
not expected to return to England for some months 
—perhaps fora year. But before quitting England 
he had laid close siege to Kate Aubrey; and had, 
indeed, obtained from her a promise, that if ever she 
became any one’s wife, it should be his. That their 


engagement was sanctioned most cordially by Lord | 


nitely shocked on hearing of the events of the last; and Lady de la Zouch—two persons of as 
|and noble a spirit as breathed in the world—must 


| have been long ago abundantly manifest to the rea- 
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nerous 


der; and they did not the less appreciate the value 
of the prize secured by their son, because of the proud 
and delicate sense Miss Aubrey manifested of the 
peculiarly trying position in which she stood with 
relation to them. Kate’s own notion upon the sub- 
ject was somewhat indefinite, she having resolved 
not to listen to any proposal for a union with Dela- 
mere, until her unfortunate brother’s affairs had as- 
sumed a more cheering and satisfactory aspect; and 
that might not be for some years to come. If she 
replied to the letter from Delamere, enclosed by Lady 
de la Zouch—and reply she must, to acknowledge 
his brilliant present—it would be the first letter sh: 
had ever written to him, which will account, in 
measure, for her embarrassment. And though all of 
them kept up a correspondence with Lord and Lady 
de la Zouch—from obvious considerations of honour- 
able delicacy and pride, they never gave the slight- 
est intimation of the dreadful pressure they wer 
beginning daily to experience. Lord de la Zouch 
remained under the impression that Mr. Aubrey was 
struggling, it might be slowly, but still successfully, 
with his difficulty ; and had made up his mind, when 
called upon, to pay the amount of the bond into which 
he had entered in Aubrey’s behalf, almost as a mat- 
ter of course. As Aubrey desired evidently to main- 
tain a reserve upon the subjeet of his private affairs, 
Lord de la Zouch, whatever might be his fears and 
suspicions, forbore to press his enquiries. How lit- 
tle, therefore, were either Lord and Lady de la Zouch, 
or their son, aware of the position in which their 
packet would find the Aubreys! 

Within a few days Mr. Runnington, by duly com- 
pleting special bail in the two actions of Quirk and 
Others v. Aubrey, and Titmouse v. Aubrey, had re- 
lieved Mr. Aubrey from all grounds of immediate 
personal apprehension for several months to come— 
for at least half a year; and on quitting Vivian St. 
one evening, after announcing this satisfactory result 
of his labours, he slipped into Mr. Aubrey’s hand, 
as he took leave of him at the door, a letter, which 
he desired Mr. Aubrey to read, and if he thought it 
worth while to answer—at his leisure. Guess the 
emotions of lively gratitude, of deep respect, with 
which he perused the following: 


**Lincoln’s Inn 

“My pear Str,—You have once or twice, lately, 
been so kind as to express yourself obliged by the 
little professional services which I have recently 
rendered you in the ordinary course of practice. 
Permit me, in my turn, then, to ask a great favour 
of you; and, knowing your refined and exquisit 
sensibility, I make the request with some little _ 
hension, lest I should in any way wound it. | ear- 
nestly beg that you will accept a trifling loan of 
three hundred pounds, to be repaid as soon as you 
may be enabled to do so with perfect convenience to 
yourself. If, unhappily for yourself, that time 
should never arrive, believe me, you will not occa 
sion me the slightest imaginable inconvenience ; for 
a long and successful practice has made me long 
since independent of my profession, and of the world, 
as will, I am confident, be the case with you, should 
Providence spare your life. I happen to have been 
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aware that, but for recent occurrences, it was your 
intention, about this time, to have commenced a se- 
cond year’s study, with either Mr. Crystal, or Mr. 
Mansfield the conveyancer. You will now, I trust, 
carry your intention into effect, without delay. I 
should venture to suggest, that at this period of 
year, when the gentlemen of the common law bar 
quit town for the circuit, (as will be the case within 
a few weeks with Mr. Crystal,) it would hardly an- 
swer your pu to enter the chambers of a gentle- 
man in that department; but that, as conveyancers 
remain in town, you will find it answer your pu 
immediately to enter the chambers of Mr. Mansfield, 
and re-occupy your mind with those invigorating 
and invaluable studies in which you have alread 
made, as I hear, so great a progress; and which will 
serve to divert your thoughts from those wretched 
objects on which otherwise they will be too apt to 
dwell. 

“You will find that I have this day paid in to 
your credit, at your bankers, the sum of £300. And 
believe me to remain, my dear sir, 

“ Ever your most sincere and faithful friend, 
“C. Runnineton. 


“P. S.—Do not give yourself one moment’s con- 
cern about the expense of the recent proceedings, 
which is, I assure you, very trifling.” 


I say that Mr. Aubrey read this letter with heart- 
felt gratitude, and permitted no morbid fastidious- 
ness to interfere with his determination to avail him- 
self of the generous and opportune assistance of Mr. 
Runnington; and he resolved, moreover, to profit 


by his very judicious suggestions as to the course of 


his study, and to commence, as soon as ible, his 
attendance at the chambers of Mr. Mansfield. Thus, 
suddenly relieved, for a considerable and a definite 
interval, from the tremendous pressure to which he 
had been latterly subject, he, and indeed all of them, 
experienced t buoyancy and exhilaration of 
spirits. Could, however, their sense of tranquillity 
and security be otherwise than short-lived? What 
sort of a Shem was that before them? Terrify- 
ing and hopeless indeed. As daily melted away 
the precious interval between the present time and 
the dreadful month of November—midst whose 
oo haze was visible to his shuddering eyes the 
ism -_ of a prison, where he must be either 
immu for his life, or its greater portion, or avail 
himself of the bitter ignominious immunity afforded 
by the insolvent laws—the hearts of all of them sunk 
to their former depth of oppression. Still, he re- 
solved to work while it was day; and he addressed 
himself to his studies with redoubled energy, and of 
course made proportionate advances. But all this suf- 
fering—amid all this exertion, mental and physical— 
began to leave visible traces in his worn and ema- 
ciated appearance; and I grieve to add, that the 
same cause nota little impaired the beauty and in- 
jured the spirits of the devoted and incomparable 
women whom Heaven had given to him like angels 
for his coinpanions. 

Such being the footing upon which matters stood 
between Mr. Delamere and Kate Aubrey, what 


the | though one would have 
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and devising such intricate schemes of deliberate 
and cruel villany ? As well might Gammon have 
sighed after the planet Venus—sweet star of eve !— 
as sought to get Kate Aubrey into his arms. Yet 
full before his mind’s eye stood ever her image— 

ought that there was suffi- 
cient in his own circumstances to occupy every spare 
thought and feeling. Sup the action of penal- 
ties went inst him, and he should be at once 
fixed with a liability for some five thousand pounds, 
including debts and costs? And more than that sum 
he had recently Jost in a speculation in foreign stock, 
besides standing in a very precarious position with 
respect to certain of the many speculations in which 
he had launched both himself and others. Under 
these circumstances, it became hourly of greater im- 
portance to him to secure the annuity of £2000 on 
the Yatton property, which he had with such diffi- 
culty extorted from Titmouse. He resolved, more- 
over, to try the experiment of raising money on the 
bond of Lord de la Zouch; and it also occurred to 
him as possible, that even if he should fail in the 
main object which he had proposed to himself, in 
his artful and oppressive proceedings inst Au- 
brey, yet they might be the means of bringing for- 
ward friends to extricate him from his difficulties, 
by discharging the sums for which he was liable. 
It was, therefore, not till he had set into train the 
various matters which have been laid before the 
reader in the present portion of this history, that he 
set off on a hurried visit to Yorkshire, in order to 
ascertain the state of Lady Stratton’s affairs; to 
make arrangements for collecting the evidence 
against the impending trials for bribery; and carry 
into effect some preliminary measure for augmenting 
the whole of the Yatton rent-roll, by nearly £22000 
a year. His first interview with Mr. Parkinson ap- 
prised him distinctly of the exceedingly precarious 
nature of the alleged intestacy of Lady Stratton. 
Good Mr. Parkinson was no match for Mr. Gam- 
mon, but would have been much more nearly so if 
he could have done but one thing—hAeld his tongue: 
but he was a good-natured, easy-tempered chatterer, 
and Gammon always extrac from him, in a few 
moments, what ever he knew upon any subject. 
*Twas thus that he succeeded in obtaining conclu- 
sive evidence of the intestacy; for Gammon dis- 
covered that the unexecuted draft of the intended 
will had never been seen by Lady Stratton, or read 
over to her; but had been drawn up by Mr. Parxin- 
son himself, a day or two after receiving her lady- 
ship’s instructions;—but those instructions, more- 
over, had been merely oral. 

“It is one of the most melancholy cases I ever 
met with!’ exclaimed Gammon, with a sigh; “I 
suppose the reverses of the Aubrey family frequently 
formed a subject of her ladyship’s conversation ?”’ 

“ Oh, she has talked with me for hours together— 
and even very shortly before her last illness.” 

“It is, methinks, enough to raise the poor old lady 
from her grave, to find her property diverted thus to 
one who does not want it, and who was a total 
stranger.” 

“ Ay, it is indeed !”” 

“T am a little surprised, to tell you the truth, that, 





chance had Mr. Gammon of obtaining the bright ob- 

ject upon which he had set his dark and baleful | 

eye, and to secure which he was racking his brain, | 
Jury 1841,—Mvseum. 


under the circumstances, her ladyship should not 
have thought of at least sharing the policy between 
Miss Aubrey and Mr.” — 

Sp. or Mas. 5 
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“I do assure you that that is the very thing I have | “ begged to be favoured with” Mr. Gammon’s views 


heard her several times talking about, lately ! ad 

“That will do,” thought his wily companion; 
‘thank God, she’s clearly intestate then, for Parkin- 
son’s draft does not contain her /ast will and testa- 
ment—that will do—thank you, my honest friend!” 
This was what was passing through Gammon’s 
mind, while a sympathising expression was upon his 
face, and he shook his head, and de plore ‘d the unto- 
ward event which had h appe ned, in very pathetic 
terms indeed. On quitting Mr. Parkinson, Gammon 
thus pursued the train of his thoughts :— 

* What if I should allow this paper to be admitted 
to probate? Let me see—It will give Miss Aubrey 
some fifteen thousand pounds :—or one might take 
out administration in favour of Titmouse, and then 
suggest to her that I had the means of nullifying the 
proceedings, and carrying into effect Lady Stratton’s 
intentions—the letter may be repealed at any time.— 
Stay, however. It is by no means impossible, that 
when Parkinson comes to communicate with Aubrey, 
or that deep old fellow Runnington, they may think 
of lodging a caveat against our letter of administra- 
tion: but they'll fail—for Parkinson must speak con- 
clusively on that point. So, perhaps, the better way 
will be, to take out administration in the usual way, 
and see what they will do.—Then, there’s Aubrey’s 
bond—poor devil !—is it not unfortunate for him '— 
But that shall be reserved; let us see the effect of 
the others first.” 

When Mr. Gammon returned to Yatton from the 
late Lady Stratton’s residence, he found several let- 
ters awaiting his arrival. One was from Mr. Quirk 


—poor muddle-headed old soul!—all went wrong 


with him, the moment that he missed Gammon from 
beside him. He wrote letters every day, that were 
a faithful type of the confusion that always prevailed 
in his thoughts; for though he was “up to” the 
ordinary criminal business of the office, in which he 
had had some forty years’ experience, their general 
business had latterly become so extended, and, to 
Quirk, complicated, that his head, as it were, spun 
round frem morning to night, and all he could do 
was to put himself, and every body about him, into 
a bustle and fever. So he told Gammon, in this his 
last letter, that every thing was going wrong, and 
would do so till “good friend Gammon returned ; 

and, moreover, the old gentleman complained that 
Snap was getting very careless and irregular in his 
attendance—and, in fact, he—Quirk—had something 
very particular to say to Gammon, when the y met, 
about the aforesaid Snap—about this the reader shall 
hear in due time. ‘Then came a letter from the Ear] 
of Dreddlington, marked ** Private and confidential,” 
containing a most important communication, to the 
effect that his lordship had that day granted an 
audience to a scientific gentleman of great eminence, 
and particularly well skilled in geology; and he had 
satisfied the Earl of a fact which the aforesaid scien- 
tific gentieman told his lordship he had discovered, 
after a very close geological survey of the superficial 
strata of the Isle of Doos—viz. that at a very little 
depth from the surface, there ran, in parallel strata, 
very rich beds of copper and lead alternately, such 
as could not possibly fail of making a quick and 
enormous return. His lordship, therefore, suggested 
the immediate formation of a company to purchase 
the Isle of Dogs, and work the mines. His lordship 


on this subject, by return of post. In a postscript, 
his lordship informed Gammon, that he had just 
parted with all his Golden Egg shares, at a consider- 
able profit; and that the Gunpowder and Fresh 
Water Company’s shares were rising daily, on ac- 
count of the increasing probability of a universal! 
war. Gammon did not think it worth while to send 
any answer to the letter of his senior partner, but 
wrote off a very polite and confidential letter to the 
Earl, begging his lordship would do him the honour 
of taking no steps in the matter till Mr. Gammon 
could have the honour of waiting upon his lordship 
intown. This letter over, Gammon wrote off a let. 
ter to the secretary of the Vuiture Insurance Con- 
PANY, giving them notice ef the death of Lady Strat- 
ton, Who was insured in a = to the amount of 
£15,000, whie h, her ladyship having died intestate, 
the writer’s client, Tittlebat Titmouse, Esq., M.P. 
for Yatton, had bee ome entitled to as only next of 
kin: That Mr. Titmouse intended to administer 
forthwith, and formal evidence would be furnished 
to the company, in due time, of the completion 
Mr. Titmouse’s legal title to the policy. 

But here the skittish, froliesocme, and malicious 
jade, Fortune, after petting and fondling Titmouse, 
and overwhelming him with her favours, suddenly 
turned round and hit him a severe slap in the face, 
without the least provocation on his part, or rhyme 
or reason on her's. And it happened in this wise. 
Dapper Smve, Esq., the secretary, wrote by retum 
of post, saying, that he had laid Mr. Gammon’s let- 
ter before the directors; and as soon as he should 
have learned their pleasure on the subject, he would 
write to Mr. Gammon again. And so he did—to 
request that gentleman to communicate with Messrs. 
Screw and Company, the Company’s solicitors. 
This Mr. Gammon did, and in due time received a 
letter to the astounding purport and effect following 
—that is to say, that they had carefully considered 
the case, and regretted sincerely that they could not 
feel it their duty to recommend the directors to pay 
the policy. ‘The directors had a duty, sometimes a 
very painful one, to perform to the public; and, in 
short, it was plain that they intended to resist the 
claim altogether. Gammon wrote in astonishment 
to know the grounds of their refusal; and at length 
discovered that they considered themselves in pos- 
session of decisive evidence to show that the policy 
was vitiated through the concealment of a material 
fact on the part of the Lady Stratton—possibly unin- 
tentionally—viz. that she was subject to the cour. 
Gammon made anxious enquiries of the servants, 
and of Dr. Goddart, and of others, who ¢ xpressed in- 
finite astonishment, declaring that she had never 
once exhibited the slightest symptoms of the com- 
plaint. Messrs. Screw, however, were politely in- 
flexible—they declared that they had the positive 
testimony of several witnesses, one of them an emi- 
nent physician, to the fact that, during the very week 
in which the policy had been executed, she had ex- 
perienced an attack of gout which had confined her 
to the sofa for three days. [The fact was, that her 
ladyship had about that time been confined to the 
sofa, but merely from her heel having been galled a 
little by a tight shoe.] They, moreover, sent to 
Mr. Gammon the full name of the officer in whose 
name the company sued—the aforesaid Dapper 
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Smug; and requested Mr. Gammon to send process 
to them in the usual way. Gammon, on enquiry, 
learned the character of the Company, and esaut 
gnashed his teeth in rage and despair; so at it they 
went—Tirmouse (.4dmr.) v. Smug; a declaration 
as long as my arm; pleas to match it; then a com- 


mission to examine witnesses abroad, principally a | 


Dr. Podagra, who had settled in China; then a bill 


of discovery filed in behalf of the Company; a cross | 


bill filed by Mr. Titmouse against the Company. 
Here, in short, was in trath “a mighty pretty quar- 
rel.¥ The stake was adequate ; the Company rich ; 


THE SENTIMENT OF THE PAST AND 
FUTURE. 

Tue ancestral usages have passed away, 

The poetry of time no longer charms, 

The glory of a name hath lost its sway, 

No longer Fancy sleeps within the arms 

Of white Antiquity—the castle grey 

No longer claims muse-homage as of old; 

The lordly hall is throng’d with an array 

Of silken fools, while men of better mould 

Muse there in silent sorrow or deep thought, 

When they consider all the changes wrought 

By intellect, and time, and chance, and doom, 

And when they think of those that are to come. 


And is it well the lordliness of earth 

Should perish like a dream? and is it well 
The forms of chivalry, which had their birth 
In haunt poetic or religious cell, 

Should be forgotten as unholy things? 

Yes! it is well—the spirit of our fathers 

No longer spreads around its giant wings; 
No more the genius of the ancient gathers, 
In beautiful and tranquil brotherhood, 

The children of to-day. The evils done 

By charter’d fools and knaves beneath the sun 
Call for redress. No more, in patient mood, 
Brook we the pageantry of other ages: 

The glory and the power hath passed away, 
And vainly seek we for the mighty sages 
Which rul’d the children of the olden day. 
In very faintness of the soul, I pine 

When I consider this infantine race, 
Irresolute, and weak, and feminine, 

Empty of glory and devoid of grace. 


Will ye not rise, O brethren, when the glory 
Of moral conquest hails to deeds sublime & 
Will ye not win a deathless name in story, 

By waging war with tyranny and crime? 

Not with brute force, but with courageous soul, 
And energies that cannot be represt, 

And mental power no tyrant can control, 

With patience, hope, faith, love, and prudence blest. 
Thus, if ye battle with despotic sway, 

The anarch custom and imperial sin, 

Thus, if ye battle, brethren, ye shall win. 
Shrink not, and never quit the fearful fray, 

Till trath, and love, and justice shall arise, 

And till, in the regenerated earth, 

Bright as the poet’s fabled paradise, 

The beauty of young holiness hath birth, 
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| Mr. Titmouse eager; Gammon infuriate ; and there 
was not the least chance of the thing being decided 
at all for three or four years to come, and poor Tit 
mouse was thus not only kept out of a comfortable 
round sum of money, but obliged to carry on all the 
while an expensive and harassing litigation. He 
was not for insuring with a Company that looks so 
sharply after the interests of t/s shareholders. But as 
far as Titmouse and. Gammon were concerned, it 
seemed a dead-lock, and at a somewhat critical con- 
juncture too. 


| And, with the silver poesy united, 
Dwells on the lofty hill, the pleasant lea, 

| Dwells where the spirit of the world hath lighted 
With splendour uncreate all things that be. 


| THOUGHTS BEFORE A PORTRAIT OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” “ CATILINE,” ETC. 


| Burssep, thrice blessed, be that Art that gives 
The human form and face on canvas hued— 
| Imperishable life; the shadow lives 
| Embodied there ; the speaking lips renewed, 
The eyes with speculative life imbued : 
Deathless—Promethean Art can recreate 
| The living semblance, mocking time and fate. 
| Thus, Wexiineron ! our sons on thy pale brow 
| Shall gaze with reverence as we do now. 
| Immortal chief—sole Scipio of our land ! 
| Thou, who war’s latest thunders didst withstand 
| Of him, who, from his evil eminence hurled, 
Left to a startled peace the doubtful world! 
| The laurels ‘hou hast won are those which God 
| Himself doth hallow, if earth’s blood-stained sod 
| May blessing draw from the ineffable ; 
Yea, holier palms around thy brow doth dwell : 
| The myrtling peace ‘neath thy protection flowers, 
| And sacred legislation’s guarded powers 
| Have trust in thee as in an Oracle! 
Statesman ! whose path hath been straitforward, even 
| As was thy path in battle! O, may Heaven 
Raise up, when thou departest from the scene, 
Some chief, reminding us that thou hast been 
A shadow—so he but resemble thee! 


Methinks thy face is as a time-worn page, 

Whereon I read the mournful prophecy, 

(Image, it may be, of my thoughts’ presage,) 

Of evil o’er thy country imminent; 

Of patriot government by faction rent: 

As if those eyes, too prescient, foresaw 

Inward convulsion, world-involving war, 

Where thou should’st lead—and wilt not —~it is vain, 
| Yea, to be chastened this foreboding strain 
| That draws not strength and hope from the bright 

past : 

But the mind’s prescience o’errules command, 

And sees, beyond, the Future’s clouds o’ercast ;— 

Who, gazing on the sun ere he doth set, 

Feels not a fear that blends with his regret, 

Night and uncertain darkness nigh at hand ? 








CHARLES 0’MALLEY, 


CHAPTER LXXX.—Tue Vitta. 


Tue gentle twilight of an autumnal evening, calm, 
serene, and mellow, was falling, as I opened my 
eyes to consciousness of life and being, and looked 
around me. I lay in a large and handsomely fur- 
nished apartment, in which the hand of taste was as 
evident in all the decorations, as the —— em- 
ployment of wealth ; the silk draperies of my bed, the 
inlaid tables, the ormolu ornaments which glittered 
upon the chimney-piece, were, one by one, so many 
puzzles to my erring senses. I opened and shut my 
eyes again and again, and essayed by every means 
in my power to ascertain if they were not the vision- 
ary creations of a fevered mind. I stretched out my 
hands to feel the objects; and even while holding the 
freshly-plucked flowers in my grasp I could scarce 
persuade myself that they were real. A thrill of pain 
at this instant recalled me to other thoughts, and I 
turned my eyes upon my wounded arm, which, swol- 
len and stiffened, lay motionless beside me. Gradu- 
ally, my memory came back, and to my weak facul- 
ties some passages of my former life were presented, 
not collectedly it is true, nor in any order, but scat- 
tered, isolated scenes. While such thoughts flew 
past, my ever-rising question to myself was, ** Where 
am I now?” The vague feeling which illness leaves 
upon the mind, whispered to me of kind looks and 
soft voices ; and I had a dreamy consciousness about 
me of being watched, and cared for, but wherefore, 
or by whom, I knew not. 

From a partly open door which led into a garden, 
a mild and balmy air fanned my temples, and soothed 


my heated brow; and as the light curtain waved to 
and fro with the breeze, the odour of the rose and the 
orange-tree filled the apartment. 

There is something in the feeling of weakness 
which succeeds to long illness of the most delicious 


and refined enjoyment. The spirit emerging as it 
were from the thraldom of its grosser prison, rises 
high and triumphant above the meaner thoughts and 
more petty ambitions of daily life. Purer feelings, 
more ennobling hopes succeed; and gleams of our 
childhood, mingling with our promises for the future, 
make up an ideal existence, in which the low pas- 
sions and cares of ordinary life enter not or are for- 
gotten. "Tis then we learn to hold converse with 
ourselves; “tis then we ask how has our manhood 
performed the promises of its youth? or, have our 
ripened prospects borne out the pledges of our boy- 
hood? "Tis then, in the calm justice of our lonely 
hearts we learn how our failures are but another name 


for our faults, and that what we looked on as the vi- | 
cissitudes of fortune, are but the fruits of our own 


vices. Alas, how short-lived are such intervals. 
Like the fitful sunshine in the wintry sky, they 
throw one bright and joyous tint over the dark land- 
scape; for a moment the valley and the mountain-top 
are bathed in a ruddy glow; the leafless tree and the 
dark moss seem to feel a touch of spring; but the 
next instant it is past—the lowering clouds and dark 
shadows intervene, and the cold blast, the moaning 
wind, and the dreary waste are once more before us. 

I endeavoured to recall the latest events of my ca- 
reer, but in vain; the real and the visionary were in- 


extricably mingled ; and the scenes of my campaigns | 


were blended with hopes, and fears, and doubts, 
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which had no existence save in my dreams. My 
curiosity to know where I was, grew now my Strong- 
est feeling, and I raised myself with one arm, to 
look around me. In the room all was still and silent, 
but nothing seemed to intimate what I sought for. 
As I looked, however, the wind blew back the cur- 
tain which half concealed the sash door, and dis- 
closed to me the figure of a man, seated at a table; 
his back was towards me; but his broad sombrero 
hat and brown mantle bespoke his nation; the light 
blue curl of smoke which wreathed gently upwards, 
and the ample display of long-necked, straw-wrapped 
flasks, also attested that he was enjoying himself 
with a true peninsular gusto, having probably par- 
| taken of a long siesta. 

It was a perfect picture in its way of the indolent 
luxury of the South; the rich and perfumed flowers, 
half closing to the night air, but sighing forth a per- 
fumed * buonus noches,” as they betook themselves 
to rest; the slender shadows of the tall shrubs, 
stretching motionless across the walks; the very at- 

| titude of the figure himself was in keeping, as, sup- 
ported by easy chairs, he lounged at full length, 
raising his head ever and anon, as if to watch the 
wreath of eddying smoke as it rose upwards from his 
| cigar, and ae away in the distance. 

“Yes,” thought I, as I looked for some time, 
“such is the very type of his nation. Surrounded 
by every luxury of climate, blessed with all that earth 
‘ean offer of its best and fairest, and yet only using 
such gifts as mere sensual gratifications.” Starting 
|with this theme, I wove a whole story for the un- 
known personage, whom, in my wandering fancy | 
began by creating a grandee of Portugal, invested 
with rank, honours, and riches, but who, effeminated 
_ by the habits and usages of his country, had become 
the mere idle voluptuary, living a life of easy and in- 
glorious indolence. My further musings were inter- 
| rupted at this moment, for the individual to whom | 
had been so complimentary in my reverie, slowly 
arose from his recumbent position, flung his loose 
mantle carelessly across his left shoulder, and, push- 
ing open the sash door, entered my chamber. Di- 
recting his steps to a large mirror, he stood for some 
minutes contemplating himself with what, from his 
attitude, I judged to be no small satisfaction. 
Though his back was still towards me, and the dim 
twilight of the room too uncertain to see much, yet | 
could perceive that he was evidently admiring him- 
| self in the glass. Of this fact I had soon the most 
| complete proof; for as I looked, he slowly raised his 
broad-leafed Spanish hat with an air of most impos- 
ing pretension, and bowed reverently to himself. 

** Come va, vostra Senioria,” said he. 

The whole gesture and style of this proceeding 
struck me as so ridiculous, that in spite of all my 
efforts, I could scarcely repress a laugh. He turned 
|quickly round and approached the bed. The deep 
shadow of the sombrero darkened the upper part of 
his features, but I could distinguish a pair of fierce 
| looking moustaches beneath, which curled upwards 
towards his eyes, while a stiff-point beard stuck 
'Straight from his chin. Fearing lest my rude inter- 
ruption had been overheard, I was framing some 


| polite speech in Portuguese, when he opened the dia- 


logue by asking in that language, how I did. 
replied, and was about to ask some questions 
‘relative to where, and in whose protection I then 
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was, when my. grave looking friend, giving a pirouette 
upon one leg, sent his hat flying into the air, and 
cried out in a voice that not even my memory could 
fail to recognise— 

« By the rock of Cashel, he’s cured ! he’s cured !— 
the fever’s over! Oh, Master Charles dear! oh, 
Master darling! and you ain’t mad, afther all.” 

“Mad ! no faith ; bat I shrewdly suspect you must 


“Oh, devil a taste! but spake to me, honey— 
spake to me, acushla.”’ 

“ Where am I? whose house is this? What do 

ou mean by that disguise—that beard 

“ Whisht, I'll tell you all, av you have patience; 
but are you cured !—tell me that first; sure they was 
going to cut the arm off you, ‘till you got out of bed, 
and with your pistols sent them flying, one out of 
the window, and the other down stairs; and I bate 
the little chap with the saw myself till he couldn’t 
know himself in the glass.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, I never took my 
eyes from him, and all my poor faculties were equal 
to was to convince myself that the whole scene was 
not some vision of a wandering intellect. Gradu- 
ally, however, the well known features recalled me 
to myself, and, as my doubts gave way at length, I 
laughed long and heartily at the masquerade absur- 
dity of his appearance. % 

Mike, meanwhile, whose face expressed no small 
mistrust at the sincerity of my mirth, having un- 
cloaked himself, proceeded to lay aside his beard and 
moustaches, saying, as he did so,— 

“There now, darling; there now Master dear; 
don’t be grinning that way; I'll not be a Portigee 
any more, av you'll be quiet and listen to reason.’ 

*“ But, Mike, where am I? Answer me that one 
question.” 

Pe Lal at home, dear; where else would you 





be! 

“At home,” said I, with a start, as my eye ranged 
over the various articles of luxury and elegance 
around, so unlike the more simple and unpretending 
features of my uncle’s house; “at home!” 

“Ay, just so; sure isn’t it the same thing. It’s 
ould Don Emanuel that owns it; and won't it be 
your own when you’re married to the lovely crayture 
herself?” 

I started up, and placing my hand upon my throbbing 
temple, asked myself if 1 were reatly awake; or if 
some flight of fancy had not carried me away beyond 
the bounds of reason and sense. “Go on, go on,” 
said I, at length, in a hollow voice, anxious to gather 
from his words something like a clue to this mystery. 
“How did this happen?” 

“ Av ye mean how you came here, faith it was just 
this way :—after you got the fever, and beat the doc- 
tors, devil a one would go near you but myself and 
the major.” 

“The major—Major Monsoon?” 

“No, Major Power himself. Well, he told your 
friends up here how it was going very hard with 
you, and that you were like to die; and the same 
evening they sent down a beautiful litter, as like a 
hearse as two peas, for you, and brought you up here 
in state; devil a thing was wanting but a few people 
to raise the cry to make it as fine a funeral as ever I 
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Black Horse square, and the devils only laughed at 


me. 

“Well, you see, they put you into a beautiful 
elegant , and the young lady herself sat down 
beside you, betimes fanning you with a big fan, and 
then drying her eyes, for she was weeping like a 
waterfall. ‘Don Miguel,’ says she to me,—for, ye 
see, | put your cloak on by mistake when I was 
leaving the quarters,—* Don Miguel, questa hidalgo 
é vostro amigo ?”’ 

“ «My most particular friend,’ says I, ‘God spare 
him many years to be so.’ 

“*Then take up your pg oge here,’ said she, 
‘and don’t leave him; we’ll do every thing in our 
power to make you comfortable.’ 

“<*D'm not particular,’ says I; ‘the run of the 
house’ ’ 

“Then this is the Villa Nuova?” said I, with a 
faint sigh. 

“The same,”’ replied Mike; “‘and a sweet place 
it is for eating and drinking—for wine in buckets 
full, av ye asked for it,—for dancing and singing 
every evening, with as pretty craytures as ever Tsct 
eyes upon. Upon my conscience, it’s as good as 
Galway ; and good manners it is they have. What’s 
more, none of your liberties nor familiarities with 
strangers, but its Don Miguel, devil a less. ‘Don 
Miguel, av its plaising to you to take a drop of Xeres 
before your meat,—or would you have a shaugh of a 
pipe or cigar when you're done :’ that’s the way of 
it.” 


“And Sir George Dashwood,” said I, “has he 
been here? has he enquired for me?” 

“Every day, either himself or one of the staff 
comes galloping up at luncheon time to ask after you; 
and then they have a bit of tender discourse with the 
senhora herself. Oh! devil a bit need ye fear them, 
she’s true blue; and it isn’t the major’s fault—upon 
my conscience it isn’t; for he does be coming the 
blarney over her in beautiful style.” 

*“ Does Miss Dashwood ever visit here?” said I, 
with a voice faltering and uncertain enough to have 
awakened suspicion in a more practised obServer. 

** Never once; and that’s what I call unnatural 
behaviour, after you saving her life; and if she 
wasn’t——” 

“ Be silent, I say.” 

“ Well—well, there; I won’t say any more; and 
sure it’s time for me to be putting on my beard again. 
I’m going to the casino with Catrina, and sure it’s 
with real ladies I might be going av it wasn’t for 
Major Power, that told them I wasn’t a officer; but 
it’s all right again. I gave them a great history of 
the Frees, from the time of Cuilla na Toole, that was 
one of the family, and a cousin of Moses, I believe; 
and they behave well to one who comes from an ould 
stock.” 

“Don Miguel! Don Miguel,” said a voice from 
the garden. 

“I’m coming, my angel; I’m coming, my turtle- 
dove,” said Mike, arranging his moustaches and 
beard with amazing dexterity. ‘ Ah, but it would 
do your heart good av you could take a peep at us 
about twelve o'clock, dancing ‘dirty James’ for a 
bolero, and just see Miss Catrina, the lady’s maid- 
doing ‘cover the buckle’ as neat as nature. There 





seen; and sure I set up a whillilew myself in the 


now, there’s the lemonade near your hand, and I'll 
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leave you the —~ and you may go asleep as soon 
as you please, for Miss Inez won’t come in to-night 
to pl iy the guitar, for the doctor said it might do you 
harm now. 
So saving. and before I could summon presence of 
mind to = another question, Don Miguel wrapped 
himself in the broad folds of his Spanish cloak, and 
mm with the air of an hidalgo. 
that night; the full tide of memory 
rushing in upon me, brought back the*hour of my 
return to Lisbon and the wreck of all my hopes, 
which, from the narrative of my servant, | now per- 
ceived to be complete. I dare not venture upon 
recording how many plans suggested themselves to 
my troubled spirit, and were in retarn rejected. To 
meet Lucy Dashwood—to make a full and candid 
declaration—to acknowledge that flirtation alone with 
Donna Inez—a mere passing, boyish flirtation—had 


Innoce 


strode from the 


I slept but litt 


given the colouring to my nt passion, and that 
in heart and soul | was hers and hers only. This 
but alas! if IL had not courage 
her in the 
ould I do 


the matter 


was my first resolve, 


to sustain a ¢ Interview, meet 


r-room 


mmon 
careless crowd of a drawit 
under circumstances like these: des, 
would be cut very short by her coolly declaring that 
she had neither right nor inelis 
a declaration The recollection of her look as she 
passed me to her carriage came flashing across my 
brain and decided this point. No, no! [Hl not en- 
counter that; however appearances for the moment 
inst me, she should not have treated me 
thus coldly and disdainfully. It wa ir she 
had never cared forme; wounded pride had been her 
only feeling: and so as I reasoned, I ended by satis- 
fying myself that in that quarter n end 
for ever. 
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the senhora. My first impulse was one of any thing 
but gratitude her, by whose kind tender care my 
hours of pain and suffering had | d and 
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Sweetness; 
selled those full lips—how different 
unbending firmness of Miss Dashwood’s—not 
have seen Lucy smile to 
how it light. d up her fi ir che k, nd t rade he r blue 
eyes darken and deepen till they looked like heaven's 
own vault. Yes, there is more poetry in a blue eye. 
But still Inez is a very lovely girl, and her foot never 
Was surpassed; she is a coquette, too, about that 
foot and ankle—I rather like a woman to be so. 
What a sensation she would make in England—how 
she would be the rage; and then I thought of heme 
and Galway, and the astonishment of some, the ad 

miration of others, as I presented her as my wife; ; 
the congratulations of my friends, the wonder of the 
men, the tempered envy of the women. Methought 
I saw my uncle, as he pressed her in his arms say, 
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«“ Yes, Charley, this is a prize worth campaigning 
for.” 

The stray sounds of a guitar which came from the 
garden broke in upon my musings at this moment, 
It seemed as if a finger was straying heedless|y 
across the strings. I started up, and to my surprise 
perceived it was Inez. Before I had time to colleet 
myself, a gentle tap at the window aroused me; jt 
opene “d softly , While from an unseen hand a boquet 
of fresh flowers was thrown upon my bed ; before | 
could collect myself to speak, the sash closed again 
and I was alone. 


CHAPTER LXXXI.—tne visir. 


Mrxe’s performances at the masquerade had doubt. 
less been of the most distinguished character, and 
demanded a compensating period of repose, for he did 
not make his appearance the entire morning. To 
wards noon, however, the door from the garden gently 
opened, and I heard a step upon the stone te rrace, 
ind something which sounded to my ears like tly 
clank of a sabre. I lifted my head, and saw Fred 
Power beside me. 

I shall spare my readers the recital of my friend, 
which, however more full and explanatory of | 
events, contained in reality little more than Mickey 
Free had already told me. In fine he informed me, 
that our army, by a succession of retreating move- 
ments, had deserted the northern province s, and now 
oceupied the entrenched lines of Torres Vedra 
That Massena, with a powerful force, was still in 
march; reinforcements daily pouring in upon hin 
and every expectation pointing to the probability that 
he would attempt to storm our position. 

«The wise heads,” remarked Power, * talk of our 
speedy embarcation; the sanguine and the hot-headed 
rave of a great victory, and the retreat of Massena; 
but I was up at head-quarters last week with de- 
spatches, and saw Lord Wellington myself.’ 

“Well, what did you make out? did he drop any 
hint of his own views?” 

“Faith, Ican’t say he did: he asked me some 
questions about the troops just landed—he spoke 2 
little of the commissary department—damned the 
blankets—said that green forage was bad food for the 
artillery horses—sent me an English paper to read 
about the O. P. riots, and said the harriers would 
throw off about six o’clock, and that he hoped to see 
me at dinner.”’ 

I could not restrain a laugh at Power’s catalogue 
of his lordship’s topics. “So,” said I, * he at leas 
does not take any gloomy views of our present situ 
ation.” 

** Who can tell what he thinks ; he’s ready to fight, 
if fighting will do any thing—and to retreat if thot 
be better. But that he'll sleep an hour less, or drink 
a glass of claret more—come what will of it—I’ll be 
lieve from no man living.’ 

** We've lost one gallant thing in my case, Char 
ley,” resumed Power. “ Busaco was, I’m told, 
glorious di ay, and our people were in the heat of it 
So that if we do leave the Peninsula now—that wi 
be a confounded chagrin. Not for you, my poor te! 
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low, for you could not stir; but I was so cursed fool-| resumed ; 
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“he is ever from home; but I believe 


ish to take the staff appointment—thus one folly ever | nothing could be kinder than his arrangements for you. 


entails another.” 

There was a tone of bitterness in which these 
words were uttered, that left no doubt upon my mind ; 
some arriere pensee remained lurking behind them. 
My eyes met his—he bit his lip, and colouring deeply, 
rose from the chair, and walked towards the window. 


The chance allusion of my man Mike flashed upon | 


me at the the moment, and I dared not trust myself 
to break silence. I now thought I could trace in my 
frie fiend” s manner less of that gay and careless buoyancy 
hich ever marked him. There was a tone, it seem- 
ed, of more grave and sombre character, and even 
when he jested, the smile his features bore was not 
his usual frank and happy one, and speedily gave 
way to an expression I had never before remarked. 
Our silence, which had now lasted for some minutes, 
was becoming embarrassing—that strange conscious- 
ness, that to a certain extent we were reading each 
others thoughts, made us both cautious of breaking 
it; and when at length, turning abruptly round, he 
asked, ** When I hoped to be up, and about again?” 
I felt my heart relieved from I knew not well what 
load of doubt and difficulty that oppressed it. We 
chatted on for some little time longer, the news of 
Lisbon, and the daily gossip furnishing our topics. 
“Plenty of gayety, Charley ; 
no end ; 


so get well, my boy, and make the most 


“ Y es,”’ I replied, “Ill domy best; but be assured 
the first use I'll make of health will be to join the 
regiment. I am heartily ashamed of myself for all I 
have lost already—though not altogether my fault.’ 

“ And will you really join at once?’ said Power, 
with a look of eager anxiety I could not possibly ac- 
count for. 

« Of course, I will—what have I—what canI have 
to detain me here t” 

What reply he was about to make at this moment 
|krow not—but the door opened, and Mike announced 
Sir George Dashwood. 

“ Gently, my worthy man, not so loud if you please,’ 
said the mild voice of the general, as he stepped 
noiselessly across the room, evidently shocked at the 
indisereet tone of my follower. 
here! and our poor friend, how is he ?”’ 

“Able to answer for himself at last, Sir George,” 
said I, grasping his proffered hand. 

“My poor lad, you’ve had a long bout of it; but 
you’ve saved your arm, and that’s well worth the lost 
tine. Well! I’ve come to bring you good news; 
there’s been a very sharp cavalry atlair, and our fel- 
lows have been the conquerors.” 

“ There again, Power; listen to that: we are losing 
every thing!” 

“Not so; not so, my boy,” said Sir George, 
smiling ble andly but arehly. “There are conquests 
to be won here as well as there ; and, in your present 
state, I rather think you better fitted for such as these.” 
Power’s brow grew clouded, he essayed a smile, but 
it failed ; and he rose and hurried towards the win- 
d yw, 

As for me, my confusion must have led to a very 
etroneous impression of my real feelings ; and I per- 
ceived Sir George anxious to turn the channel of the 
conversation. 

“You see but little of your host, O’Malley,”’ he 


dinners and balls to | 


“Ah, Power, you 


You are aware that he kidnapped you from us! I had 
sent Forbes over to bring you to us, your room was 
prepared, every thing in readiness, when he met your 
man Mike, setting forth upon a mule, who told him 
you had just taken your departure for the villa. We 
both had our claim upon you, and, I believe, pretty 
much on the same score. By-the-by, you have not 
seen Lucy since your arrival. I never knew it till 
yesterday, when I asked if she did not find you 
altered.” 

I blundered out some absurd reply—blushed, cor- 
rected myself, and got confused ; which Sir George, 
attributing doubtless to my weak state, rose soon after, 
and, taking Power along with him, remarked, as he 
left the room, ** we are too much for him yet—I see 
that: so we'll leave him quiet some time longer.” 
Thanking him in my heart for his true appreciation 
of my state, I sunk back “upon my pillow to think 
over all I had heard and seen. 

** Well, Mister Charles,” said Mike, as he came 
forward with a smile, “1 suppose you heard the 
news?! The Lith beat the French down at Merca 
there, and took seventy prisoners; but, sure, it’s little 
good it'll do after all.” 

“And why not, Mike?” 

**Musha, isn’t Boney coming himself! He's 
bringing all the Roosians down with him, and going 


| to destroy us entirely.” 


** Not at all, man; you mistake. He’s nothing to 


| do with Russia, and has quite enough on his hands 


at this moment.” 
**God grant it was truth you were talking! but you 
see I read it myself in the papers, or Sergeant Ha- 


| garty did, which is the same thing—that he’s coming 
| with the Cusacks.” 


“With who? with what” 

“ With the Cusacks.” 

** What the devil do you mean? Whoare they?” 

“O, Tower of Ivory! did you never hear of the 
Cusacks, with the red beards and the red breeches, 
and long poles with pike-heads on them, that does all 
the devilment on horseback-—spiking and spitting the 
people like larks ?”’ 

“The Cossacks, is it you mean ? The Cossacks?” 

Ay, just so, the Cusacks. They're from Clare 
Island and the re abouts; and there’s more of them in 
Meath. They’re my mother’s people, and was 
always real devils for fighting.” 

[ burst out into an immoderate fit of langhing at 
Mike’s etymology, which thus converted Hetman 
Platoff into a Galway man. 

“Oh, murder, isn’t it cruel to hear you laugh that 
way! There now, alanna! be aisy, and I'll tell you 
more news. We've the house to ourselves to-day. 
The ould gentleman's down at Behlem, and the 
daughter's in Lisbon, making great preparation fora 
grand ball they’re to give when you're quite well.” 

“T hope I shall be with the army in a few days, 
Mike; and certainly if I’m able to move about, I'll 
not remain longer at Lisbon.” 

** Arrah, don’t say so, now! When was you ever 
so comfortable? Upon my conscience, it’s more 
like Paradise than any thing else. If ye see the 
dinner we sit down to every day; and as for drink— 
if it wasn’t that I sleep on a ground-floor, I'd seldom 
see a blanket.” 
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“ Well, certainly, Mike, I agree with you, these , but repeat my own fixed thought—how strange to 


are hard things to tear ourselves away from.” 

* Aren’t they now, sir? and then Miss Catherine, 
I’m teaching her Irish!” 

“Teaching her Irish! for heaven’s sake what use 
can she make of it?” 

* Ah, the creature, she doesn’t know better; and, 
as she was always bothering me to learn her Eng- | 
lish, I promised one day to do it; but ye see some | 
how I never was very proficient in strange eS ; | 
so I thought to myself Irish will do as well. So, 
you perceive, we're taking a course of Irish litera- | 
ture, as Mr. Lynch says in Athlone; and, upon my | 
conscience, she’s an apt scholar.” 

**Good morning to you Katey,’ says Mr. Power | 
to her the other day, as he passed through the hall. | 
*Good morning, my dear, I hear you speak English 
perfectly now ?” 

*“* Honia mon dioul,’ says she, making a courtesy. 

“Be the powers, I thought he’d die with the | 
laughing. 

«* Well, my dear, I hope you don’t mean it—do | 
you know what you're saying?” 

* * Honour bright, major!’ says; * honour bright!” 
and I gave him a wink at the same time. 

“*Oh, that’s it!’ said he, ‘is it?’ and so he went 
off holding his hands to his sides with the bare 
laughing ; and your honour knows it wasn’t a blessing 
she wished him, for all that.”’ 





CHAPTER LXXXII.—Tue Conression. 


Waar a strange position this of mine, thought I, 
a few mornings after the events detailed in the last 
chapter. How very fascinating in some respects— 
how full of all the charm of romance, and how con- 
foundedly difficult to see one’s way through! 

To understand my cogitation right, figurez vous, 
my dear reader, a large and splendidly furnished 
drawing-room, from one end of which an orangery 
in full blossom opens; from the other side is seen a 
delicious little boudoir, where books, bronzes, pic- 
tures, and statues, in all the artistque disorder of a 
lady’s sanctum, are bathed in a deep purple light 
from a stained glass window of the thirteenth 
century. 

At a small table beside the wood fire, whose mel- 
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low light is flirting with the sunbeams upon the car- 
t, stands an antique silver breakfast service, | 
which none but the hand of Benvenuto could have | 
chiselled; beside it sits a girl, young and beautiful, 
her dark eyes, beaming beneath their long lashes, are | 
fixed with an expression of watchful interest upon a 
pale and sickly youth who, lounging upon a sofa | 
opposite, is carelessly turning over the leaves of a| 
new journal, or gazing steadfastly on the fretted 
othic of the ceiling, while his thoughts are travel- | 


ing many a mile away. The lady being the Sen-|horse. Well, Signor 


hora Inez; the nonchalant invalid, your ee 


acquaintance, Charles O'Malley. 
hat a very strange position, to be sure. 
“Then you are not equal to this ball to-night?” 
said she, after a pause of some minutes. 
I turned as she spoke; her words had struck audi- 


be so situated ! 


“You are really very tiresome, signor, I assure 
you, you are. I have been giving you a most ele- 
gant description of the Casino fete, and the beautiful 


costume of our Lisbon belles, but I can get nothing 


from you but this muttered something which may 
be very shocking, for aught 1 know. I’m sure your 
friend Major Power would be much more attentive 
to me, that is,”’ added she, archly, “if Miss Dash- 
wood were not present.” 

“ What—why—you don’t mean that there is any 
thing there—that Power is paying attention to——." 

“ Madre divina, how that seems to interest you, 
and how red you are; if it were not that you never 
met her before, and that your acquaintance did not 
seem to make rapid progress, then I should say you 
are in love with her yourself.” 

I had to laugh at this, but felt my face blushing 
more and more. ‘“ And so,” said I, affecting a care- 
less and indifferent tone, “the gay Fred Power is 
smitten at last.” 

“ Was it so very difficult a thing to accomplish !” 
said she, slily. 

‘He seems to say so, at least. And the lady, 
how does she appear to receive his attentions?” 

“Oh, I should say with evident pleasure and satis- 
faction, as all girls do the advances of men they 
don’t care for, nor intend to care for.” 

“Indeed,” said 1, slowly, “indeed, senhora,” 
looking into her eyes as I spoke, as if to read if the 
lesson were destined for my benefit. 

“There, don’t stare so! every one knows that.” 

“So you don’t think, then, that Lucy—I mean 
Miss Dashwood, why are you laughing so?” 

** How can I help it? your calling her a is so 
good, I wish she heard it; she’s the very proudest 
girl I ever knew.” 

“But to come back; you really think she does 
not care for him?” 

“No more than for you; and I may be pardoned 
for the simile, having seen your meeting. Bat le. 
me give you the news of our own fete. Saturday is 
the day fixed; and you must be quite well—I insist 
upon it. Miss Dashwood has promised to come— 
no small concession; for, after all, she has never 
once been here since the day you frightened her. | 
can’t help laughing at my blunder—the two people 
I had promised myself should fall desperately in love 
with each other, and who will scarcely meet.” 

“ But I trusted,” said I pettishly, “that you were 
not disposed to resign your own interest in me?” 

“ Neither was I,” said she, with an easy smile, 
‘except that I have so many admirers. might 
even spare to my friends; though after all, I should 
be sorry to lose you—I like you.” 

“Yes,” said I, half bitterly, “as girls do those 
they never intend to care for; is it not so?” 

“Perhaps yes, and perhaps——but is it going to 
rain? How provoking! and I have ordered my 
arlos, I leave you to your 
delightful newspaper, and all the magnificent de 
scriptions of battles, and sieges, and skirmishes for 
which you seem doomed to pine without ceasing. 
There, don’t kiss my hand twice, that’s not right.” 

“ Well, let me begin again——” 





“I shall not breakfast with you any more: but 
bly upon my ear—but, lost in my reverie, I could | tell me, am I to order a costume for you in Lisbon, 
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or will you arrange all that yourself? You must 
come to the fete, you know.” 

“If you would be so very kind.” 

«“[T will then be so very kind; and, once more, 

adies.”’ So saying, and with a slight motion of her 
hand, she smiled a good-by, and left me. 

What a lovely girl! thought I,as I rose and | 
walked to the w indow, muttering to myself Othello’s | 
line, and 


” 


‘When I love thee not, chaos is come again. 


In fact, it was the perfect expression of my feel- | 
ing—the only solution to all the difficulties surround- 
ing me being to fall desperately, irretrievably in love 
with the fair senhora, which, all things considered, 
was not a very desperate resource for a gentleman 
in trouble. As I thought over the hopelessness of 
one attachment, I turned calmly to consider all the 
favourable points of the other. She was truly beau- 

tiful, attractive in every sense; her manner most 
fascinating, and her disposition, so far as I could 
pronounce, perfectly amiable. 
thing more than interest about her; how very easy 
would be the transition toa stronger feeling. 
was an eclat, too, about being her accepted lover that 
had its charm. She was the belle par excellence of 
Lisbon; and then a sense of pique crossed my mind 
as I reflected what would Lucy say of him whom 
she had slighted and insulted, when he became the 
husband of the beautiful and millionaire Senhora 
Inez. 

As my meditations had reached thus far, the door 
opened stealthily, and Catherine appeared, her finger 
upon her lips, and her gesture indicating caution. 
She carried on her arm a mass of drapery covered by 
a large mantle, which, throwing off as she entered, 
she displayed before me a rich blue domino with sil- 
ver embroidery. It was large and loose in its folds, 
so as thoroughly to conceal the figure of any wearer. 


This she held up before me for an instant without | 


speaking, when at length, seeing my curiosity fully 
excited, she said,— 

“This is the senhora’s domino. I should be 
ruined if she knew I showed it; but I promised— 
that is, I told ——” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” 
rassment about the source of her civilities; ** go on. 

*“ Well, there are several others like it, but with 
this small difference, instead of a carnation, which 
all the others have embroidered upon the cuff, I have 
made ita rose: you perceive. La Senhora knows 
nothing of this: none save yourself know it. I’m 
sure I may trust you with the secret.’ 

“Fear not in the least, Catherine; you have ren- 
dered me a great service. Let me look at it once 
more: ah, there’s no difficulty in detecting it. And 
you are certain she is unaware of it ?”’ 

Perfectly so; she has several other costumes, but 
in this one I know she intends some surprise ; so be 
upon your guard.” 

With these words, carefully once more concealing 
the rich dress beneath the mantle, she withdrew ; 
while I strolled forth to wonder what mystery might 
lie beneath this scheme, and speculate how far I my- 
self was included in the plot she spoke of 

* 7. * > * 


relieving her embar- 


For the few days which succeeded I passed my time 


‘The senhora was but seldom at home; | 
55 


much alone. 
Juty, 1841,—Musevum. 


I felt already some- | 


There | 
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and I remarked that Power rarely came to see me. 
A strange feeling of half-coolness had latterly grown 
between us, and, instead of the open confidence we 
formerly indulged in when together, we appeared 
| now rather to chat over things of mere every-day 
| interest than our own immediate plans and prospects. 
| The sre was a kind of pre-occupation, too, in his man- 
“ner that struck me: his mind seemed ever straying 
| from the topics he talked of to something remote ; 
| and altogether he was no longer the frank ‘and reck- 
‘less dragoon I had ever known him. What could 
be the meaning of this change? Had he found out 
by any accident that I was to blame in my conduct 
towards Lucy—had any erroneous impression of my 
interview with her reached his ears?) This was 
most improbable; besides, there was nothing in 
that to draw down his censure or condemnation, 
however represented ; and was it that he was him- 
selfin love with her—that, devoted heart and soul 
to Lucy, he regarded me as a successful rival, pre- 
ferred before him! Oh! how could I have so long 
blinded myself to the fact! ‘This was the true solu- 
tion of the whole difficulty. I had more than once 
suspected this to be so; now all the circumstances 
of proof poured in upon me. I called to mind his 
agitated manner the night of my arrival in Lisbon, 
his thousand questions concerning the reasons of my 
furlough; and then, lately, the look of unfeigned 
pleasure with which he heard me resolve to join my 
regiment the moment I was sufficiently recovered. I 
| also remembered how assiduously he pressed his in- 
timacy with the senhora, Lucy’s dearest friend here; 
his continual visits at the villa; those long walks in 
the garden, where his very look betokened some con- 
fidential mission of the heart. Yes, there was no 
doubt of it; he loved Lucy Dashwood! Alas! 
there seemed to be no end to the complication of my 
misfortunes; one by one I appeared fated to lose 
whatever had a hold upon my affections, and to stand 
alone unloved and uncared for in the world. My 
thoughts turned towards the senhora, but I could not 
| deceive myself into any hope there. My own feel- 
ings were untouched, and hers I felt to be equally 
so. Young as I was, there was no mistaking the 
easy smile of coquetry, the merry laugh of flattered 
vanity, for a deeper and holier feeling. And then I 
did not wish it otherwise. One only had taught me 
to feel how ennobling, how elevating, in all its im- 
pulses can be a deep-rooted passion for a young and 
beautiful girl! from her eyes alone had I caught the 
inspiration—that made me throb for glory and dis- 
tinction. I could not transfer the allegiance of my 
heart, since it had taught that very heart to beat high 
and proudly. Lucy, lost to me for ever as she must 
be, was stil] more than any other woman ever could 
be. All the past clung to her memory, all the pres- 
| tige of the future must point to it also. 

And Power: why had he not trusted, why had he 
not confided in me? Was this like my old and tried 
friend? Alas! I was forgetting that in his eye I 
was the favoured rival, and not the despised, rejected 
suitor. 

It is past now, thought I, as I rose and walked 
into the garden; the dream that made life a fairy tale 

|is dispelled; the cold reality of the world is before 

|me, and my path lies a lonely and solitary one. My 

first resolution was to see Power, and relieve his 

mind of any uneasiness as regarded my pretensions; 
Sp. or Mac. 6 
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they existed no longer. As for me I was no obstacle | 
to his happiness ; it was then but fair and honourable 
thatI should tell him so; this done, I should leave 
Lisbon at once: the cavalry had for the most part 
been ordered to the rear, still there was always some- 
thing going forward at the outposts. 

The idea of active service, the excitement of a 
campaigning life cheered me, and I advanced along 
the dark alley of the garden with a lighter and a freer 
heart. My resolves were not destined to meet delay; 
as I turned the angle of a walk Power was before 
me; he was leaning against a tree, his hands crossed 
upon his bosom, his head bowed forward, and his 
whole air and attitude betokening deep reflection. 

He started as I came up, and seemed almost to 
change colour. 

* Well, Charley,” said he, aftera moment's pause, 
“you look better this morning ; how goes the arm ?” 

“The arm is ready for service again, and its 


owner most anxious for it. Do you know, Fred, I’m 


thoroughly weary of this life?” 

** They're little better, however, at the lines; the 
French are in position, but never adventure a move- 
ment, and except some few affairs at the pickets, | 


there is really nothing to do.” | 

** No matter, remaining here can never Serve one’s 
interests, and besides, I have accomplished what I 
came for——” 

I was about to add * the restoration of my health,” 
when he suddenly interrupted me, eyeing me fixedly 
as he spoke. 

“Indeed! indeed! is that so?” 

* Yes,” said I, half puzzled at the tone and man- 
ner of the speech; “1 can join now when I please ; | 
meanwhile, Fred, Ihave been thinkingof you. Yes, | 
don’t be surprised, at the very moment we met you 
were in my thoughts.” 

I took his arm as I said this, and led him down 
the alley. 

* We are too old, and I trust, too true friends, 
Fred, to have secrets from each other, and yet we 
have been playing this silly game for some weeks 
past; now, my dear fellow, I have yours, and ’tis 
only fair justice you should have mine, and faith 1 
feel you’d have discovered it long since, had your 
thoughts been as free as 1 have known them to be. 
Fred, you are in love; there, don’t wince, man, I 
know it; but hear me out. You believe me to be 
so also; nay, more, you think that my chances of 
success are better, stronger than your own; learn 
then, that I have none, absolutely none. Don’t in- 
terrupt me now, for this avowal cuts me deeply; my 
own heart alone knows what I suffer as I record my 
wrecked fortunes, but I repeat it, my hopes are at an 
end for ever; but, Fred my boy, I cannot lose my 
If I have been the obstacle to your path 
Iam sono more. Ask me not why; it is enough 
that I speak in all truth and sincerity. Ere three 
days I shall leave this, and with it all the hopes that 
once beamed upon my fortunes, and all the happi- 
ness, nay, not all, my boy, for I feel some thrill at 
my heart yet as I think that I have been true to you.” 

I know not what more I spoke, nor how he replied 
to me. I felt the warm grasp of his hand, I saw his 
delighted smile ; the words of grateful acknowledg- 
ments his lips uttered, conveyed but an imperfect 
meaning to my ear, and I remembered no more. 

The courage which sustained me for the moment 


friend too. 
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sunk gradually as I meditated over my avowal, and 
I could searce help accusing Power of a breach of 
friendship for exacting a confession which, in reality, 
I had volemeensel to give him. How Lucy herself 
would think of my conduct was ever occurring tomy 
thoughts, and I felt, as I raminated upon the conjec- 
tures it might give rise to, how much more likely a 
favourable opinion might now be formed of me, than 
when such an estimation could have crowned me 
with delight. Yes, thought I, she will at last 
learn to know him, who loved her with truth and 
with devoted affection; and, when the blight of al] 
his hopes is accomplished, the fair fame of his fideli- 
ty will be proved. ‘The march, the bivouac, the bat- 
tle-field, are now all to me; and the campaign alone 
presents a prospect which may fill up the aching void 
that disappointed and ruined hopes have left behind 
them. 

How I longed for the loud call of the trumpet, th 
clash of the steel, the tramp of the war-horse, though 
the proud distinction of a soldier's life were less to 
me in the distance, than the mad and whirlwind pas- 
sion of a charge, and the loud din of the rolling ar- 
tillery. 

It was only some hours after as I sat alone in my 
chamber, that all the circumstances of our meeting 
came back clearly to my memory, and I could not 
help muttering to myself, “It is indeed a hard lot, 
that to cheer the heart of my friend I must bear wit- 
ness to the despair that sheds darkness on my own.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL—My Cuarcer. 


Atruoven I felt my heart relieved of a heavy load 
by the confession I had made to Power, yet still I 
shrank from meeting him for some days after; a kind 
of fear lest he should in any way recur to our con- 
versation continually beset me, and I felt that the 
courage which bore me up for my first effort would 
desert me on the next occasion. 

My determination to join my regiment was now 
made up, and I sent forward a resignation of my ap- 
pointment to Sir George Dashwood’s staff, which | 
had never been in health to fulfil, and commenced 
with energy all my preparations for a speedy depar- 
ture. 

The reply to my rather formal letter was a most 
kind note written by himself. He regretted the un- 
happy cause which had so long separated us, and 
though wishing, as he expressed it, to have me near 
him, perfectly approved of my resolution. 

*“ Active service alone, my dear boy, can ever 
place you in the position you ought to occupy, and I 
rejoice the more at your decision in this matter, as | 
feared the truth of certain reports here, which attri- 
buted to you other plans than those which a can- 
paign suggests. My mind is now easy on this score, 
and I pray you forgive me if my congratulations are 
mal apropos.” 

After some hints for my future management, and 
a promise of some letters to his friends at head-quar- 
ters, he cdncludes :— 

** As this climate does not seem to suit my daugh- 
ter, I have applied for a change, and am in daily hope 
of obtaining it; before going, however, I must beg 
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your acceptance of the charger which my groom will | beneath my horse’s hoofs—he was already on his 
deliver to your servant with this. I was so struck | haunches for the bound; when wheeling half aside, 
with his figure and action, that I purchased him be-| I faced him at the wall. It was at least a foot higher, 
fore leaving England without well knowing why or | and of solid stone masonry, and as I did so, I felt 
wherefore. Pray let him see some service under | that I was periling my life to save theirs, One vi- 
your auspices, which he was most unlikely to do! gorous dash of the spur I gave him as I lifted him to 
under mine. He has plenty of bone to be a weight- | the leap—he bounded beneath it quick as lightning 
carrier, and they teil me also that he has speed enough | —still with a spring like a rocket, he rose into the 
for any thing.” | air, cleared the wall, and stood trembling and fright- 
Mike’s voice in the lawn beneath interrupted my | ened on the road outside. 
reading farther, and on looking out I perceived him ‘Safe, by Jupiter, and splendidly done too,” cried 
and Sir George Dashwood’s servant standing beside | a voice near me; that I immediately recognised as 
a large and striking-looking horse, which they were | Sir George Dashwood’s. 
both examining with all the critical accuracy of | ‘“ Lucy, my love, look up—Lucy, my dear, there’s 
adepts. no danger now. She has fainted—O’ Malley, fetch 
* Arrah, isn’t he a darling, a real beauty, every | some water—fast. Poor fellow—your own nerves 
inch of him ?” seem shaken—why you've let your horse go—come 
“ That ‘ere splint don’t signify nothing; he aren’t | here, for heaven’s sake—support her for an instant, 
° I'll fetch some water.” 


the worse of it,” said the English groom. 
* Of coorse it doesn’t,” replied Mike. What a| It appeared to me like adream. I leaned against 
the pillar of the gate—the cold and death-like fea- 


forehand ! and the legs, clean as a whip.” 

“ There’s the best of him though,” interrupted the | tures of Lucy Dashwood lay motionless upon my 
other, patting the strong hind-quarters with his hand. | arm—her hand falling heavily upon my shoulder, 
* There’s the stuff to push him along through heavy | touched my cheek—the tramp of my horse, as he 
ground and carry him over timber.” galloped onward, was the only sound that broke the 

“Or a stone wall,” said Mike, thinking of Gal-| silence, as I stood there, gazing steadfastly upon the 
way. pale brow and paler cheek, down which a solitary 
My own impatience to survey my present had now | tear was slowly stealing. I know not how the 
brought me into the conclave, and before many | minutes passed—my memory took no note of time, 
minutes were over I had him saddled, and was ecara-| but at length a gentle tremor thrilled her frame, a 
coling around the lawn with a spirit and energy I slight, scarce perceptible blush coloured her fair face, 
had not felt for months long. Some small fences lay her lips slightly parted, and heaving a deep sigh, she 
before me, and over these he carried me with all the | looked around her and gradually her eyes turned and 
ease and freedom of a trained hunter. My courage! met mine. Oh, the bliss unutterable of that moment. 
mounted with the excitement, and I looked eagerly | It was no longer the look of cold scom she had given 


around for some more bold and dashing leap. 

“You may take him over the avenue gate,” said 
the English groom, divining with a jockey’s readi- 
ness what I looked for; * he’ll do it, never fear him.” 

Strange as my equipment was, an undress jacket 
flying loosely open, and a bare head, away I went. 
The gate which the groom spoke of, was a strongly 
barred one of oak timber, nearly five feet high—its 


difficulty as a leap only consisted in the winding ap- | 


proach to it; and the fact that it opened upon a hard 
road beyond it. 


In a second or two a kind of half fear came across | 


me. My long illness had unnerved me, and my 
limbs felt weak and yielding—but as I pressed into 
the canter, that secret sympathy between the horse 
and his rider, shot suddenly through me, I pressed 
my spurs to his flanks and dashed him at it. 
Unaceustomed to such treatment, the noble animal 
bounded madly forward; with two tremendous 


plunges, he sprung wildly into the air, and shaking | 


his long mane with passion, stretched out at the 
gallop. 

My own blood boiled now as tempestuously as 
his; and with a shout of reckless triumph, I rose him 
at the gate; just at the instant two figures appeared 


before it—the copse had concealed their approach hi- | 


therto—but they stood now, as if transfixed, the wild 
attitude of the horse, the not less wild cry of his 


rider, had deprived them for the time of all energy ; 


and overcome by the sudden danger, they seemed 
rooted to the ground. What | said, spoke, begged, 
or impreeated, heaven knows—not I: but they stirred 
not! one moment more, and they must lie trampled 


| me last—the expression was one of soft and speak- 
| ing gratitude; she seemed to read my very heart; and 
know its truth: there was a tone of deep and com- 
| passionate interest in the glance; and forgetting all 
—overy thing that had passed—all save my unal- 
tered unalterable love, 1 kneeled beside her, and, in 
words burning as my own heart burned, poured out 
| my tale of mingled sorrow and affection, with all the 
eloquence of passion. I vindicated my unshaken 
| faith—reconciling the conflicting evidences with the 
| proofs I proffered of my attachment. If my moments 
were measured, I spent them not idly. I called to 
witness how every action of my soldier's life, ema- 
nated from her—how her few and chance words had 
decided the character of my fate, if aught of fame or 
honour were my portion, to her I owed it. As hur- 
ried onwards by my ardent hopes, I forgot Power 
| and all about him, a step upon the gravel walk came 
rapidly nearer, and I had but time to assume my for- 
mer attitude beside Lucy, as her father came up. 
| Well, Charley, is she better? Oh, I see she 
|is:—here we have the whole household at our 
| heels”—so saying, he pointed to a string of servants 
| pressing eagerly forward with every species of re- 
| storatives that Portuguese ingenuity has invented. 
The next moment we were joined by the senhora, 
who, pale with fear, scarcely seemed less in need of 
| assistance than her friend. 
Amid questions innumerable—explanations sought 
for on all sides—mistakes and misconceptions as to 
| the whole occurrence—we took our way towards the 


villa, Lucey walking between Sir George and Donna 
— . . 
Inez, while I followed, leaning upon Power's arm. 
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“* They’ve caught him again, O’Malley,” said the 
general, turning half round to me; “he seemed too 
as much frightened as any of us.” 

“It is time, Sir George, I should think of thank- 
ing you. I never was so mounted in my life——” 

“A splendid charger, by Jove,” said Power; 
* but, Charley, my lad, no more feats of this nature, 
if you love me: no girl’s heart will stand such con- 
tinual assaults as your winning horsemanship sub- 
mits it to.” 

I was about making some half angry reply, when 
he continued, * There, don’t look sulky, I have news 
for you. Quill has just arrived. I met him at Lis- 
bon; he has got leave of absence for a few days, 
and is coming to our masquerade here this evening.” 

“ This evening!” said I, in amazement; “why, is 
it so soon?” 

“ Of course it is. Have you not got all your trap- 
pings ready? The Dashwoods came out here on 

urpose to spend the day—but come, I'll drive you 
into town. My tilbury is ready, and we'll both look 
out for our costumes.” So s: saying, he led me along 
towards the house, when, after a rapid change of my 
toilet, we set out for Lisbon. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV.—Mavaice. 


Ir seemed a conceded matter between Power and 
myself that we should #ever recur to the conversa- 
tion we held in the garden; and so, although we 
dined fete a tete that day, neither of us ventured, by 
any allusion the most distant, to advert to what it 
was equally evident, was uppermost in the minds of 
both. 

All our endeavours, therefore, to seem easy and 
unconcerned, were in vain; a restless anxiety to 
seem interested about things and persons we were 
totally indifferent to, pervaded all our essays at con- 
versation. By degrees, we grew weary of the parts 
we were acting, and each relapsed into a moody 
silence, thinking over his plans and projects, and 
totally forgetting the existence of the other. 

The decanter was passe xd across the table without 
speaking, a half nod intimated the bottle was stand- 
ing, and except an occasional malediction upon an 
intractable cigar, nothing was heard. 

Such was the agreeable occupation we were en- 
gaged in, when, towards nine o'clock, the door 
opened, and the great Maurice himself stood before 
us. 

* Pleasant fellows, upon my conscience, and jovial 
over their liquor; confound your smoking: that may 
do very well in a bivouac. Let us have something 
warm !” 


Quill’s 


interruption was a most welcome one to 
both parties, and we rejoiced with a sincere pleasure 
at his coming. 

“What shall it be, 
mulled, and an anchovy ?” 

“Or what say you to a bowl of bishop?” said I. 

“ Hurra for the church, Charley, let us have the 


Maurice? Port or sherry 


bishop ; and, not to dis spa yrace Fred’s taste, we W be 
eating the anchovy while the liquor’s concocting.’ 
“W ell, Maurice, and now for the news. 


How | 
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are matters at Torres Vedras? Any thing like 
movement in that quarter ?”’ 

| “Nothing very remarkable; Massena made a re. 
connoisance some days since, and one of our batte- 
ries threw a shower of grape among the staff, which 
spoiled the procession, and sent them back in a very 
disorderly time. ‘Then we’ve had a few skirmishes 
to the front with no great results—a few court-mar- 
tials—bad grub and plenty of grumbling.” 

| * Why, what would they have? It’s a great thing 
to hold the French army in check, within a few 
miles of Lisbon.” 

“Charley, my man, who cares two-pence for the 
French army, or Lisbon, or the Portuguese, or the 
junta, or any thing about it; every man is pon- 
dering over his own affairs. One fellow wants to 
get home again, and be sent upon some recruiting 
station. Another wishes to get a step or two in 
promotion, to come to Torres Vedras, where even 
the grande arme can’t. Then some of us are in 
love, and some more of us are in debt. There is 
neither glory nor profit to be had; but here’s the 
bishop, smoking and steaming with an odour of 
nectar.” 

* And our fellows, have you seen them lately t” 

“T dined with yours on Tuesday,—was it ‘Tues- 
day? Yes; I dined with them. By-the-by, Sparks 
| was taken prisoner that morning.” 

‘Sparks taken prisoner! poor fellow. I am sin- 
cerely sorrow. How did it happen, Maurice ?” 

“Very simply. Sparks had a forage patrol to- 
wards Vieda, and set out early in the morning with 
his party. It seemed that they succeeded pertectly, 
and were returning to the lines ; when poor Sparks, 
always susceptible where the sex are concerned, 
saw, or thought he saw, a lattice gently open as he 
rode from the village, and a very taper finger make a 
signal tohim. Dropping a little behind the rest, he 
waited till his men had debouched upon the road, 
when, riding quietly up, he coughed a couple of 
times to attract the fair unknown—a handkerchief 
waved in reply from the lattice, which was speedily 
closed, and our valiant cornet accordingly dismounted 
and entered the house. 

“The remainder of the adventure is soon told; 
for, in a few seconds after, two men mounted on one 
horse were seen galloping at top speed towards the 
French lines. The foremost being a French officer 
of the fourth cuirassiers—the ge ntle man with his face 
to the tail, our friend Sparks; the lovely anknown 
being a vete/le moustache of Loisson’s corps, who had 
been in a skirmish some days before, and lay waiting 
an opportunity of rejoining his party. One of our 
priseners knew this fellow well; he had been pro- 
moted from the ranks, and was a Hercules for feats 
of strength : so that, after all, Sparks could not help 
himself.”” 

* Well, I'm really sorry, but, as you say, Sparks’ 
tender nature is always the ruin of him.” 

“Ofhim! ay and of you—and of Power—and of 
myself—of all of us. Isn’t it the sweet creatures 
that make fools of us from Father Adam down to 
Maurice Quill; neither sparing age nor rank in the 
service—half-pay, nor the veteran battalion, it’s all 
one. Pass the jug there, O'Shaughnessy 

“ Ah, by-the-by, how’s the major ?”’ 

““Charmingly: only a little bit in a scrape just 
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now. Sir Arthur—Lord Wellington I mean—had 
him up for his fellows being caught pillaging, and 
gave him a devil of a rowing a few days ago.” 

«Very disorderly corps yours, Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy,’ Said the general; ‘more men up for punish- 
ment than any regiment in the service.’ 

«“Shaugh muttered something, but his voice was 
lost in a loud cock-a-doo-do-doo, that some bold 
chanticleer set up at the moment. 

«+If the officers do their duty, Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy, these acts of insubordination do not occur.’ 

«* Cock-a-doo-do-doo,’ was the reply. Some of the 
staff found it hard not to laugh; but the general 
went on. 

«+f, therefore, the practice does not cease, I'll 
draft the men into West India regiments.’ 

«* Cock-a-doo-do-doo.” 

«+ And if any articles pillaged from the inhabit- 
ants are detected in the quarters, or about the person 
of the troops——’ 

«+ Cock-a-doo-do-doo,’ screamed louder here than 
ever. 

«“*Damn that cock. Where is it?’ 

“There was a general look around on all sides, 
which seemed in vain; when a tremendous repeti- 
tion of the ery resounded from O’Shaughnessy’s coat 
pocket: thus detecting the valiant major himself in 
the very practice of his corps. ‘There was no stand- 
ing this: every one burst out into a peal of laugh- 
ing; and Lord Wellington himself could not resist, 
but turned away muttering to himself as he went— 
‘Damned robbers —ev ery man of them,’ while a 

final war note from the major’s pocket closed the | 
interview. 

“Confound you, Maurice; you've always some 
villanous narrative or other. You never crossed a 
street for shelter without making something out 
of it.” 
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] 


| 





“True this time, as sure as my name’s Maurice ;— 


bat the bowl is empty ?”’ 

“Never mind, here comes its successor. 
long can you stay amongst us?” 

“A few days at most. 
the sights; I was all over Lisbon this morning: 
the Inquisition and the cells, and the 
they tried the fellows—the kind of poceak, yaa room, 
with the great picture of Adam and Eve at the end 
fit. What a beautiful creature she is! hair down 
to her waist, and such eyes! Ah, ye darling! said 
I to myself, small blame to him for what he did. 
Wo ildn’t I ate every crab in the garden, if ye asked 
me!” 7 : 

*T must certainly go see her, Maurice. 
very Portuguese in her style ?”” 

* Devil a bit of it. She might be a Limerick wo- 
man, with elegant brown hair, and blue eyes, and a 
skin like snow.”’ 

“Come, come, they’ve pretty girls in Lisbon too, 
doctor.”” 

“ Yes, faith,” said Power, “that they have.” 

“Nothing like Ireland, boys; not a bit of it; 
they’re the girls for my money; and where’s the 
man ean resist them? From St. Patrick, that had 
to go live in the Wicklow mountains a 

“St. Kevin you mean, doctor.” 

“Sure it’s all the same, they were twins. I made _ 
alittle song about them one evening last week—the | 
women I mean.” 


How 


saw 


Is she 


lace where | 


Just took a ran off to see 


| 
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“Let us have it, Maurice; let us have it, old fel- 
low. What's the measure ?” 

“Short measure: four little verses, devil a more.” 

* But the time, I mean ?” 

‘* Whenever you like to sing it, here it is.” 

THE GIRLS OF THE WEST. 

Air—* Teddy ye Gander. 

With feeling ; but not too slow. 


Ye may talk, if you please, 
Of the brown Portuguese, 


| But, wherever you roam, wherever you roam, 


You nothing will meet, 
Half so lovely and sweet, 
As the girls at tome, the girls at home. 


Il. 


Their eyes are not sloes, 
Nor so long is their nose, 
But, between me and you, between me and you, 
They are just as alarming, 
And ten times more charming, 
With hazel and blue, with hazel and blue. 


Ill. 


They don’t ogle a man, 
O’er the top of their fan, 
*Till his heart’s in a flame, his heart’s in a flame, 
But though bashful and shy, 
They’ve a look in their eye, 
That just comes to the same, just comes to the same. 
IV. 
No mantillas they sport, 
But a petticoat short, 
| Shows an ankle the best, an ankle the best, 
And a leg; but, O murther! 


I dare not go further, 
So here’s to the West; so here's to the West. 


** Now that really is a sweet little thing. Moore’s, 
isn’t it?” 

* Not a bit of it; my own muse, every word 
of it.” 

* And the music ?” said I. 

** My own, too. Too much spice in that bowl; 
that’s an invariable error in your devisers@f drink, 
to suppose that the tipple you start with, can please 
your palate to the last; they forget that as we ad- 
vance either in years or lush, our tastes simplify.” 

* Nous revenons aux pre mieres amours. Isn't that 
it?” 

“ No, not exactly, for we go even farther ; for if 
you mark the progression of a sensible man’s fluids, 
you'll find what an emblem of life it presents to you. 
What is this initiatory glass of chablis that he throws 
down with his oysters, but the budding expectancy 
of boyhood—the appetising sense of pleasure to 
come; then follows the sherry, with the soup, that 
warming glow, which strength and vigour, in all 
their consciousness impart, as a glimpse of life is 
opening before him. Then youth succeeds—buoy- 


jant, wild, tempestuous youth—foaming and spark- 
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ling, like the bright champagne, whose stormy sur- 
face subsides into a myriad of bright stars.” 

* (Bil de Perdreaux.” 

* Not a bit of it; woman’s own eye; brilliant, 
sparkling, life giving—” 

** Devil take the fellow, he’s getting poetical.” 

“Ah, Fred! if that could only last; but one must 
come to the burgundies with his maturer years. 


Your first glass of hermitage is the algebraic sign | 


for five-and-thirty—the glorious burst Is over; the 
pace is still good to be sure, but the great enthusiasm 
is past. You can afford to look forward, but, con- 
found it, you’ve a long way to look back also.” 

“ [ say, Charley, our friend has contrived to finish 
the bishop during his disquisition; the bowl’s quite 
empty.” 

“You don’t say so, Fred. To be sure, how a 
man does forget himself in abstract speculations; but 
let us have a little more, I’ve not concluded my 
homily.” 

** Not a glass, Maurice; it’s already past nine ; 
we are pledged to the masquerade, and before we've 
dressed and got there, ‘twill be late enough.” 

* But I’m not disguised yet, my boy, nor half.” 

*“ Well, they must take you au naturel, as they do 
your countrymen the potatoes.” 

* Yes, doctor, Fred’s right; we had better start.” 

* Well, [can’t help it; I’ve recorded my opposi- 
tion to the motion, but I must submit; and now that 
I'm on my legs, explain to me what's that very dull 
looking old lamp up there.” 

* That’s the moon, man; the full moon.” 

“ Well, I've no objection; I’m full too; so come 
along, lads.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV.—Tue Maseveranpe. 


To form one’s impression of a masked ball from the 
attempts at this mode of entertainment in our coun- 
try, is but to conceive a most imperfect and erro- 


neous notion. With us the first « @eil is every 
thing; the nuns, the shepherdesses, the Turks, 
sailors, eastern princes, watchmen, moonshees, mile- 
stones, devils, and quakers, are all very well in their 
way, as they pass in review before us, but when we 
come to mix in the crowd, we discover that except 
the tarban and the cowl, the crook and the broad- 
brim, no further disguise is attempted or thought of. 
The nun, forgetting her vow and her vestments, is 
flirting with the devil; the watchman, a very fasti- 
dious elegant, is ogling the fishwomen through his 
glass, while the quaker is performing a pas-seu/ Al- 
berti might be proud of, in a quadrille of riotous 
Turks and half-tipsy Hindoos; in fact, the whole 


wit of the scene consists in absurd associations ; apart | 


from this, the actors have rarely any claims upon your 
attention; for even supposing a person clever enough 
to sustain his character, whatever it be, you must 
also supply the other personages of the drama; or, 
in stage phrase, he'll have nothing to play up to. 
What would be Bardolf without Pistol ?—what Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger without Acres! It is the relief 
which throws out the disparities and contradictions 
of life which affords us most amusement; hence it 


is, that one swallow can no more make a summer | 
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than one well-sustained character can give life to 4 
|masquerade. Without such sympathies, such points 
| of contact, all the leading features of the individual, 

making him act and be acted upon, are lost; the cha- 
|racters being mere parallel lines, which, however 
| near they approach, never bisect or cross each other. 

This is not the case abroad: the domino, which 
serves for mere concealment, is almost the only dress 
assumed, and the real disguise is therefore thrown 
from necessity upon the talents, whatever they be, 
of the wearer. It is no longer a question of a beard 
or a spangled mantle, a Polish dress, or a pasteboard 
| nose; the mutation of voice, the assumption of a dif- 

ferent manner, walk, gesture, and mode of expression, 

are all necessary, and no small tact is required to 
effect this successfully. 

I may be pardoned this little digression, as it 
serves to explain in some measure how I felt on enter- 
ing the splendidly lit up sa/ons of the villa, crowded 
with hundreds of figures in all the varied costumes of 
acarnival. The sounds of laughter, mingled with 
the crash of the music, the hurrying hither and thither 
of servants with refreshments, the crowds gathered 
around fortune-tellers, whose predictions threw the 
parties at each moment into shouts of merriment; the 
eager following of some disappointed domino, inter- 
rogating every one to find outa lost mask. For some 
time I stood an astonished spectator at the kind of 
secret intelligence which seemed to pervade the 
whole assemblage, when suddenly a mask, who for 
some time had been standing beside me, whispered 
in French,— 

“If you pass your time in this manner, you must 
not feel surprised if your place be occupied.” 

I turned hastily round, but she was gone. She, 1] 

say, for the voice was clearly a woman’s; her pink 
domino could be no guide, for hundreds of the same 
colour passed me every instant; the meaning of the 
allusion I had little doubt of. I turned to speak to 
Power, but he was gone, and for the first moment of 
my life the bitterness of rivalry crossed my mind. 
It was true [ had resigned all pretensions in his 
favour; my last meeting with Lucy had been merely 
to justify my own character against an impression 
that weighed heavily on me; still I thought he might 
have walted—another day and I should be far away, 
neither to witness nor grieve over his successes. 

** You still hesitate,’’ whispered some one near me. 

I wheeled round suddenly but could not detect the 
speaker, and was again relapsing into my own mu- 
sings, when the same voice repeated, 

“The white domino with the blue cape. Adieu.” 

Without waiting to reflect upon the singularity of 
the occurrence, I now hurried along through the 
dense crowd, searching on every side for the domino. 

“Isn't that O'Malley ?”’ said an Englishman to his 
friend. 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “ the very man we want. 
O’ Malley, find a partner; we have been searching a 
vis-a-vis this ten minutes."” The speaker was an 
officer I had met at Sir George Dashwood’s. 

** How did you discover me?” said I suddenly. 

‘* Not a very difficult thing, if you carry your mask 
in your hand that way,” was the answer. 

And I now perceived, that in the distraction of my 
thoughts I had been carrying my mask in this man- 
ner since coming into the room. 

* There now, what say you to the blue domino. | 
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saw her foot, and a girl with such an instep must be | was by this unmasked, and eagerly looking to hear 


a waltzer.”’ 


[looked round, a confused effort at memory passing | 


what had occurred. 
“Then, Dashwood, you'll send an orderly at once 


across my mind ; my eyes fell at the instant upon the | to Lisbon ?”’ said an old general officer beside me. 


embroidered sleeve of the domino, where a rosebud 
worked in silver at once reminded me of Catrina’s 
secret. Ah, thought I, La Senhora herself. She 
was leaning upon the arm of a tall and portly figure 
in black; who this was I knew not, nor sought to 
diseover, but at once advancing towards Donna Inez 
asked her to waltz. 

Without replying to me she turned towards her 
companion, who seemed as it were to press her ac- 
ceptance of my offer; she hesitated, however, for an 
instant, and, curtseying deeply, declined it. Well, 
thought I, she at least has not recognised me. 

“ And yet, senhora,” said J, half jestingly, “ I have 
seen you join a bolero before now.” 

“ You evidently mistake me,”’ was the reply, but 
in a voice so well feigned as almost to convince me 
she was right. 

“Nay, more,” said I, “under your own fair au- 
spices did I myself first adventure one.” 

“Still in error, believe me; I am not known to 
you.” 

« And yet I havea talisman to refresh your memory, 
should you dare me further.” 

At this instant my hand was grasped warmly by a 
passing mask. I turned round rapidly, and Power 
whispered in my ear,— 

“Yours for ever, Charley; you’ve made my for- 
tune.” 

As he hurried onI could perceive that he supported 
a lady on his arm, and that she wore a loose white 
domino with a deep blue cape. In a second all 
thought of Inez was forgotten, and anxious only to 
coneeal my emotion, I turned away and mingled in 
the crowd. Lost to all around me, I wandered care- 
lessly, and heedlessly on, neither noticing the glit- 
tering throng around, nor feeling a thought in common 
with the gay and joyous spirits that flitted by. The 
night wore on, my melancholy and depression grow- 
ing ever deeper, yet so spell-bound was I that I could 
not leave the place. A secret sense that it was the 
last time we were to meet had gained entire posses- 
sion of me, and I longed to speak a few words ere 
we parted for ever. 

I was leaning at a window which looked out upon 
the court-yard, when suddenly the tramp of horses 
attracted my attention, and I saw by the light moon- 
light a group of mounted men whose long cloaks and 
tall helmets announced dragoons, standing around 
the porch. At the same moment the door of the salon 
opened, and an officer in undress, splashed and travel- 
stained, entered. Making his way rapidly through 
the crowd, he followed the servant, who introduced 
him towards the supper-room. ‘hither the dense 
mass now pressed to learn the meaning of the singu- 
lar apparition. While my own curiosity, not less 
excited, led me towards the door; as I crossed the 
hall, however, my progress was interrupted by a 
group of persons, among whom I saw an aid-de-camp 
of Lord Wellington's staff, narrating, as it were, 
some piece of newly arrived intelligence. I had no 
time for further enquiry, when a door opened near me, 
and Sir George Dashwood, accompanied by several 
general officers, came forth; the officer I had first seen 
enter the ball-room along with them. Every one 


| This instant, my Lord. I'll despatch an aid-de- 
‘camp. The troops shall be in marching order before 
noon. Oh, here’s the man I want! O’Malley, come 
here. Mount your horse and dash into town: send 
for Brotherton and M’Gregor to quarters, and an 
nounce the news as quickly as possible.” 

“ But what am I to announce, Sir George ?”’ 

** That the French are in retreat.—Massena in re 
treat, my lad.” 

A tremendous cheer at this instant burst from the 
hundreds in the salon, who now heard the glorious 
tidings. Another cheer and another followed—ten 
thousand vivas rose amid the crash of the band, as it 
broke into a patriotic war chant. Such a scene of 
enthusiasm and excitement I never witnessed. Some 
wept with joy. Others threw themselves into their 
friends’ arms. 

“ They're all mad, every mother’s son of them,” 
said Maurice Quill, as he elbowed his way through 
the mass ; “and here’s an old vestal won’t leave my 
arm. She has already embraced me three times, and 
we've finished a flask of Malaga between us.”’ 

“ Come, O'Malley, are you ready for the road ?”’ 

My horse was by this time standing saddled at the 
font. I sprung at once to the saddle, and, without 
Waiting for a second order, set out for Lisbon. Ten 
minutes had scarce elapsed—the very shouts of joy 
of the delighted city were still ringing in my ears, 
when I was once again back at the villa. As I 
mounted the steps into the hall, a carriage drew up; 
it was Sir George Dashwoods’; he came forward— 
his daughter leaning upon his arm. 

** Why, O*Malley, I thought you had gone.” 

“I have returned, Sir George. Colonel Brother- 
ton is in waiting, and the staff also. 1 have received 
orders to set out for Benhejos, where the 14th are sta- 
tioned, and have merely delayed to say adieu.” 

* Adieu, my dear boy, and God bless you,” said 
the warm-hearted old man, as he pressed my hand 
between both his. “Lucy, here’s your old friend 
about to leave; come and say good-by.” 

Miss Dashwood had stopped behind to adjust her 
shaw]. I flew to her assistance. “Adieu, Miss 
Dashwood, and for ever,” said I, in a broken voice, 
as I took her hand in mine. “This is not you domi- 
no,” said 1, eagerly, as a blue silk one peeped from 
beneath her mantle; “‘and the sleeve, too—did you 
wear this?’”’ She blushed slightly, and assented. 

“T changed with the senhora, who wore mine all 
the evening.” 

“And Power, then, was not your partner?” 

*T should think not—for I never danced.” 

“Lacy, my love, are you ready? Come, be 
quick.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. O’Malley, and au revoir nest 
pas 2” 

I drew her glove from her hand as she spoke, and 
pressing my lips upon her fingers, placed her within 
the carriage. ‘Adieu, and au revoir,” said I; the 
carriage turned away, and a white glove was all that 
remained to me of Lucy Dashwood. 

The carriage had turned the angle of the road, and 
its retiring sounds were growing gradually fainter, 
ere I recovered myself sufficiently to know where I 
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stood. One absorbing thought alone ssed me. 
Lucy was not lost to me for ever; Power was not 
my rival in that quarter,—that was enough for me 
I needed no more to nerve my arm, and steel my 
heart. As I reflected thus, the long loud blast of a 
trumpet broke upon the silence of the night, and ad- 
monished me to depart. I hurried to my room to 
make my few preparations for the road, but Mike had 
already anticipated every thing here, and all was in 
readiness. 

But one thing now remained—to make my adieu 
to the senhora. 
row winding stair which led from my dressing-room, 
and opened by a little terrace upon the flower-garden 
beside her apartments. 

As I crossed the gravelled alley, I could not but 
think of the last time I had been there. It was on 
the eve of my departure for the Douro. I recalled 
the few and fleeting moments of our leave-taking, and 
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a thought flashed upon me,—what if she cared for | 
| mind that she loved me, and that her present afflic- 


me? What, if, half in coquetry, half in reality, her 
heart was mixed up in those passages which daily 
association gives rise to? 


I could not altogether acquit myself of all desire to | 


make her believe me her admirer; nay more, with the 
indolent abandon of my country, | had fallen into a 
thousand little schemes to cheat the long hours away, 
which having no other object than the happiness of 


the moment, might yet colour all her after life with | 


sorrow. 
Let no one rashly pronounce me a coxcomb, vain 
and pretentious, for all this. In my inmost heart I 


had no feeling of selfishness mingled with the con-| 


sideration. It was from no sense of my own merits, 


no calculation of my own chances of success, that I 


thought thus. Fortunately, at eighteen, one’s heart 
is uncontaminated with such an alloy of vanity. The 


first emotions of youth are pure and holy things, 


tempering our fiercer passions, and calming the rude 
effervescence of our boyish spirits; and when we 
strive to please, and hope to win affection, we insen- 
sibly fashion ourselves to nobler and higher thoughts, 
catching from the source of our devotion a portion of 
that charm that idealizes daily life, and makes our 
path in it a glorious and a bright one. 

Who would not exchange all the triumphs of his 
later days, the proudest moments of successful ambi- 
tion, the richest trophies of hard won daring, for the 
short and vivid flash that first shot through his heart 
and told him he was loved. It is the opening con- 
sciousness of life, the first sense of power that makes 
of the mere boy a man; a man in all his daring and 
his pride, and hence it is that in early life we feel 
ever prone to indulge those fancied attachments 
which elevate and raise us in our ownesteem. Such 
was the frame of my mind as I entered the little bou- 
doir, where onee before I had ventured on a similar 
errand. 

As I closed the sash-door behind me, the gray 
dawn of breaking day scarcely permitted my seeing 
any thing around me, and I felt my way towards the 
door of an adjoining room, where I supposed it was 
likely I should find the senhora. As I proceeded 
thus with cautious step and beating heart, I thought 
I heard a sound near me. I stopped and listened, 
and was about again to move on, when a half-stifled 
sob fell upon my ear.—Slowly and silently guiding 
my steps towards the sound, Fal a sofa, when 


With this intent I descended a nar- | 
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| my eyes growing by degrees more accustomed to the 
| faint light, L could detect a figure, which, at a glance, 
I recognised as Donna Inez. A cashmere shaw] 

| was loosely thrown round her, and her face was 
buried in her hands. As she lay, to all seeming, stil! 

and insensible before me, her beautiful hair fel! hea- 

vily upon her back and across her arm, and her whol 

attitude denoted the very abandonment to grief. A 

short convulsive shudder which slightly shook her 

| frame, alone gave evidence of life, except when a sob, 
barely audible in the death-like silence, eseaped her. 

I knelt silently down beside her, and gently wit)- 

| drawing her hand placed it within mine. A dread- 
ful feeling of self-condemnation shot through me as | 

felt the gentle pressure of her taper fingers, whic! 

rested without a struggle in my grasp. My tear 

fell hot and fast upon that pale hand, as I bent jr 

sadness over it, unable to utter a word; a rush of 

conflicting thoughts passed through my brain, and | 

knew not what todo. I now had no doubt upon my 


tion was caused by my approaching departure. 

* Dearest Inez.”’ I stammered out at length, as | 
pressed her hands to my lips, * dearest Inez,”"— 
faint sob and a slight pressure of her hand was 
only reply. “I have come to say good-by,” cor 
tinued I, gaining a little courage as I spoke, “a long 
good-by, too, in all likelihood. You have heard that 
we are ordered away: there, don’t sob, dearest, 
believe me, I had wished, ere we parted, to hay 
spoken to you calmly and openly; but alas! I can- 
not: I scarcely know what I say.” 

“You will not forget me?’—said she in a low 
voice, that sunk into my very heart. ** You will not 
forget me ?’’—as she spoke her hand dropped heavily 
upon my shoulder, and her rich luxuriant hair f 
}upon my cheek. What a devil of a thing is proxi- 

mity to a downy cheek and a black eyelash, mor 
especially when they belong to one whom you ar 
disposed to believe not indifferent to you. What | 
did at this precise moment there is no necessity for 
recording, even had not an adage interdicted such 
confessions, nor can [ now remember what I said; 
but I can well recollect how, gradually warming 
with my subject, I entered into a kind of half-decla- 
ration of attachment, intended most honestly to be 4 
mere expose of my own unworthiness to win her fa- 
vour; and my resolution to leave Lisbon and its 
neighbourhood for ever. 

Let not any one blame me rashly if he has not ex- 
perienced the difficulty of my position. The impe- 

‘tus of love-making is like the ardour of a fox-hunt. 
You care little that the six bar gate before you is th 
boundary of another gentleman’s preserves, or th 
fence of his pleasure ground. You go slap along a! 
a smashing pace, with your head up, and your hand 
low, clearing all before you. The opposing difficul- 
ties to your progress giving half the zest, because al! 
the danger to your career. So it is with love; the 
gambling spirit urges one ever onward, and the 
chance of failure is a reason for pursuit, where no 
other argument exists. 

“And you do love me?” said the senhora, with 4 
soft low whisper that most unaccountably suggeste¢ 
any thing but comfort to me. 

“Love you, Inez? By this kiss I'm in an in- 
fernal scrape !”’ said 1, muttering this last half of my 

| sentence to myself. 
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“ And you'll never be jealous again?” 


“Never, by all that’s lovely—your own sweet} per, I continu 
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and not — any longer to play the eave’s drop- 
my path towards the stable. The 


That’s the very last thing to reproach me| distant noises from the city announced a state of 


” 
. 


movement and preparation, and more than one orderly 


«And you promise me not to mind that foolish | passed the road near me at a gallop. As I turned 


boy ? 
tion. —if even that.” 


“T’ll never think of him again,” said I, while my | 
* But, | start this instant.” 


brain was burning to make out her meaning. 
dearest, there goes the trumpet call - 


For, after all, you know it was a mere flirta-| into the wide court-yard, Mike, breathless, and flur- 


| ried with running, overtook me. 
** Are the horses ready, Mike?” said I; * we must 


“ They've just finished a peck of oats a piece, and 


“And as for Pedro Mascarenhas, I never liked | faix that same may be a stranger to them this day 


him.” 

“ Are you quite sure, Inez?” 

“| swear it—so no more of him. 
denza—I’ve broke with him long since. So that you 
see, dearest Frederick” 


. . ' 
Gonzales Cor-, 


” 


} Six months, 
| * And the bageage, too?” 

**On the cars, with the staff and the light brigade. 
| It was down there I was now to see all was right.” 

| “Oh, I'm quite aware; and now bring out the 


“ Frederick,” said I, starting almost to my feet) cattle. I hope Catrina received your little consola- 


with amazement, while she continued, “ I’m your | tions well. 


own, all your own.” 
“Oh, the coquette, the heartless jilt,” groaned I, 


half aloud—**and O’Malley, Inez, poor Charley—| one; they’ve a way of getting round you. 


what of him?” 

“ Poor thing—I can’t help him—but he’s such a 
puppy, the lesson may do him good.” 

* But perhaps he loved you, Inez ?”’ 

“To be sure he did, I wished him to do so—I can’t 
bear not to be loved—but, Frederick, tell me, may I 
trust you—will you keep faithful to me ?” 

“ Sweetest Inez, by this last kiss | swear that such 
as I kneel before you now, you'll ever find me.” 

A foot upon the gravel-walk without, now called 
me to my feet—I sprang towards the door, and be- 
fore Inez had lifted her head from the sofa, I had 
reached the garden. A figure muffled ina cavalry 
cloak passed near me, but without noticing me, and 
the next moment I had cleared the paling, and was 
hurrying towards the stable where I had ordered Mike 
to be in waiting. 

The faint streak of dull pink which announces the 
coming day, stretched beneath the dark clouds of 
the night, and the chill air of the morning was already 
stirring in the leaves. 

As assed alon 


skirted the avenue, 


tected in one of the s 
of the other I was not long in ignorance. 

“ Love you, is it—bathershin? It’s worship you 
—adore you, my darling—that’s the word—there, 
acushla, don’t ery—dry your eyes—oh, murther, it’s 
acruel thing to tear oneself away from the best of 
living, with the run of the house in drink and kiss- 
ing. Bad luck to it for campaigning, any way, I 
never liked it!” 


by a low beech hedge which | 
was struck by the sound of 
voices near me. I cas to listen, and soon de- 


ers my friend Micky Free, | 


} 


aa I go? 


That seems a very sad affair.” 

** Murder, rea! murder, devil a less. It’s no mat- 
ter where you go, from Clonmel to Chaney, it’s all 
Jpon my 
| soul it’s like the pigs they are.” 
| “Like pigs, Mike? ‘That appears a strange com- 
| pliment you’ve selected to pay them.” 
| “Ay, just like the pigs, no less. Maybe you 
|never heard what happened to myself up at Mo- 

ronho ?” 

** Look to that girth there. Well, go on.” 

“IT was coming along one morning, just as day 
was beginning to break, when I sees a slip of a pig 
trotting before me, with nobody near him; but as the 
road was lonely, and myself rather down in heart, I 

| thought, musha! but ye’re fine company anyhow, av 
| a body could only keep you with him. But, ye see, 


i2 ey your presence—is a baste not easily 


flattered, so 1 didn’t waste time and blarney upon 
him, but I took off my belt and put it round its neck 
as neat as need be; but as the devil’s luck would 
have it, I did’nt go half an hour when a horse came 
galloping up behind me. I turned round, and, by 
| the biessed light, it was Sir Dinny himself was in 
it!” 


“Sir Dennis Pack?” 

| Yes, bad luck to his hook nose. 

|doing there, my fine fellow?’ says he. 

that you have dragging there behind you ?” 
A boneen, sir,’ says I; ‘isn’t he a fine crature ? 

|—av he wasn’t so troublesome.’ 

| * Troublesome, troublesome — what 

| mean ?” 

** Just so,” says 1; isn’t he parsecuting the life 

of me the whole morning, following me about every 

Contrary bastes they always was.’ 
“*T advise you to try and part company, my 


‘What are you 
‘What's 


do you 


Catrina’s reply,—for it was her—I could not | friend, notwithstanding,’ says he; ‘and maybe it’s 


gather; but Mike resumed— 
“ Ay, just so, sore bones and wet grass, acadenté, 


the same end you'll be coming to, and not long 


| either.’ And faix I took his advice; and ye see, 


and half rations, Oh, that I ever saw the day when | Mr. Charles, it’s just as I was saying, they're like 
ltook to it. Listen to me now, honey ; here it is, on | the women, the least thing in life is enough to bring 
my knees I am before you, and throth it’s not more | them after us, av ye only put the * comether’ upon 


nor three, maybe four, young women, I'd say the 
like to; bad scram to me if I would’nt marry you 
out of the face this blessed morning just as soon as 
I'd look at ye. Arrah, there now, don’t be secreech- 
ing and bawling; what'll the neighbours think of 
reg 5 my own heart’s destroyed with grief en- 
tire Psd 

Poor Catrina’s voice returned an inaudible answer, 

Jury, 1841.—Musecm. 56 


| them.” . 
| § And now adieu to the Vilia Nuova,” said I,as I 


| rode slowly down the avenue, turning ever and anon 
in my saddle to look back on each well known spot. 
A heavy sigh from Mike responded to my words, 
* A long, a last farewell,” said 1, waving my hand 
towards the trelliced walls now half hidden by the 
‘trees, and as I spoke, that heaviness of the heart 
Sp. or Mag. 7 
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came over me that seems inseparable from leave- 
taking. ‘The hour of parting seems like a warning 
to us, that all our enjoyments and pleasures are here 
destined to a short and merely fleeting existence ; 
and, as each scene of life passes away never to re- 
turn, we are made to feel that youth and hope are 
passing with them; and that, although the fair world 
be as bright, and its pleasures as rich in abundance, 
our capacity of enjoyment is daily, hourly diminish- 
ing, and while all around us smiles in beauty and 
happiness, that we, alas, are not what we were. 
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Such was the tenor of my thoughts as I reached 
the road, when they were suddenly interrupted by 
my man Mike, whose meditations were following a 
somewhat similar channel, though at last inclining to 
different conclusions. He coughed a couple of times, 
as if to attract my attention, and then, as it were half 
thinking aloud, he muttered— 

“1 wonder if we treated the young ladies well, 
any how, Mister Charles, for faix I’ve my doubts on 
it.” 





LINES 


Written upon hearing of the destruction of the celebrated Falls of Niagara. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


Tuy pride is bow'd, Niagara! Thy place 
*Mid the world’s giant wonders, is made desolate ; | 

And thou, that aw’dst bold hearts, hast left no trace 
Of thy Titanic state. 


Wert thou a thing to be forgotten ?—thou, 
With the tremendous sweep of thy wild fearless 
waves ;— 
‘Thou that didst make immortal spirits bow, 
And thoughts crouch down like slaves, 


Awed by thy stern magnificence? The ait 
Still quivers with the breathless rushing of thy 
wings; 
But o’er the sightless void a mute despair 
It’s withering influence flings. 


[s it for man to mourn thee, mighty one ? 
The sun will miss the wreathing columns of thy | 
spray ; 
The foaming showers his bright beams lighted on 
Through the long summer day, 


Giving and taking glory? Thou didst make 
High holiday fer the mad spirits of the deep, 
That ever at thy potent call did break 
From their dark ocean sleep 


With an exulting giadness! The young wind 
Floated around thee with wonder-suspended breath, 
Till, grown familiar, thou with it didst find 
True fellowship till death. 





And now it sendeth forth a dirge-like wail :— 
Thou wert the playfellow of summer-floating 
clouds, 
That ever found it a delight to sail, 
And sweep in radiant crowds 


Along thy glancing waters! Moon and star, 
And darkness, and night’s meteors look for thee in 











vain; 


And silence comes with measured step from far, 
And turneth not again! 


Thy pride is bow’d, Niagara! Thy place, 
Med the world’s giant wonders, is made desolate; 
And thou, that aw’dst bold hearts, hast Jeft no trace 
Of thy Titanic state. 


Doth Erie mourn thee? Doth Ontario 
Miss the gad swellings of thy deep and far-of 
voice ! 
Doth thy land’s mighty oceans learn the woe, 
And cease them to rejoice? 


Yet not to the wild waves, or the sun’s beams, 
Winds, clouds, or stars, in trast thy memory doth 
belong; 
Thou hast no power, save in the poet’s dream,— 
No life, save in his song, 


Through the far-stretching future! Therefore, rise, 

And pour forth ‘hy lament, O thou whose pilgrim 
eet 

Have linger’d by those heights,—whose wond’ring 


eyes 
Have watch’d the waters beat, 


And track’d the booming thunders! Lift on high 
Thy voice with deathless words, well fitted to 
restore 
The mighty past, whose record should not die 
From earth for evermore ! 


__ is bow’d, Niagara! thy place, 
"Mi 


d the world’s giant wonders, is made desolate; 
And thou, that aw’dst bold hearts hast left no trace 
Of thy Titanic state. 


Rotherham. 
Nore.—It is needless to remind the reader that 


the intelligence of the fall of the Falls was in London 
some days before the contradiction was received.—En. 
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From the United Service Journal. 


NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
AMERICAN WAR. 


[Concluded from our last No.) 


Arter the British fleet had retired from Baltimore, | 


in September, 1814, it was arranged by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (before he sailed for Halifax,) that 
the body of the late Capt. Sir Peter Parker, Bart., 
should be conveyed to the Island of Bermuda on 
board our ship the Hebrus. ‘This mark of respect 
was offered in consequence of the early attachment 
and friendship that was known to have subsisted 
between Capt. Palmer and the deceased, who was 
also appointed executor to the will of his gallant and 
lamented friend. 

Having been ordered to the Menelaus on duty, pre- 
vious to the removal of the corpse, I shall never for- 
get how mournful and dreary was the appearance of 
all on board upon this melancholy occasion. It was 
reported, that it was with considerable reluctance the 
crew could be brought to acquiesce in the propriety 
of resigning the remains of their beloved commander 
to the custody of another ship. ‘The body, having 
been embalmed, lay in state in the after-cabin. When 
I contemplated this scene, a mournful feeling filled 
my heart; and, as I once more looked on those 


features, noble even in death, (for, excepting a flush | 


on one cheek, they were still handsome and un- 
changed,) I thought how dearly should a country 
prize the memory of those gallant spirits, who, spurn- 
ing luxurious ease, and renouncing the possession of 
every earthly bliss dear to the soul of man, go forth 


to meet a glorious death, in the honour and defence | 


of their native land. 

When I came forth from this melancholy scene, I 
beheld the stern and rugged visage of many a veteran 
tar moistened by a tear,—for they had loved and 
reverenced their late commander as a being of superior 
mould: a testimony that discipline of the highest 


order can be maintained, without severing those | 


kindly links which ought ever to subsist between a 
superior and the men whom Providence hath placed 
beneath his protection in this transitory world. 

At this period Captain Palmer kindly took under 
his protection two of the youngest midshipmen who 
were serving in the Menelaus, both of whom are now 


Commanders* in the Service; and, subsequently, | 
several other gentlement from the same ship joined 


our frigate,—thus proving the sincere affection and 
respect with which he regarded the memory of his 
beloved friend, by kindly extending his patronage to 
those young officers who had lost their protector in 
the Service. 

But in what terms shall I speak of the gallant— 
the accomplished Robert Pearce, who now joined our 
ship as First Lieutenant! to whom, with his dying 
breath, the heroic Parker sighed out his last words 
on the battle-field, consigning the seamen and marines 
to his charge and protection? Why, that the British 
Navy possessed not a more accomplished gentleman 


* James Creagh and Charles Walcot. 
+ One of whom—my gallant messmate, Pocock— | 
when serving in the Hebr-s at Algiers, was killed in our | 
flat boat, whilst chivalrously attempting to fire the Alge- | 
rine flotille. 
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jor skilful officer: eminent alike for knowledge in 
| his profession, and imbued with the finest sense of 
| honour and patriotism, he possessed the affection and 
| regard of all who were placed under his command, 
requiring only a fair field of enterprise to have heen 
regarded as one of the brightest ornaments of his 
noble profession. But, alas! his bones have long 
since mouldered on the pestilential wastes of Africa; 
one more victim added to the numerous train of 
aspiring hearts who have failen in the cause of science 
and discovery. 

I cannot pass over the circumstance of our bein 
ordered to man three of the prizes that were anal 
at Alexandria, without recording the following anec- 
dote, as it serves to illustrate the capacity and skill 
possessed by some of our youthful midshipmen at 
this period. It will scarcely be credited, that two of 
the youths* who were sent on board as prize-masters 
of these vessels, did not exceed the age of fifteen. 
And yet these vessels were conducted to the Island 
of Bermuda (under the convoy of the Euryalus) in 
good order and perfect safety to all on board. I do 
not mean to affirm that this was a very uncommon 
incident in these times; yet I consider that, in record- 
ing these recollections of my youth, I should do scant 

| justice to the early ability of my young messmates, 

if I did not honourably record this fact. Ye gentle- 
/men of Britain, who have won an easy passport to 
promotion, when you reflect that one ot these officers 
toiled for a space of fourteen years after this period 
before he even acquired his first commission in the 
Service, and consider that many a veteran care-worn 
mate has done the same, in whose breast once beat 
the desire for fame, distinction, and renown as proudly 
as in your own, will ever, I trust, be kind and con- 
siderate to the feelings of such under your command 
as have been thus the sport of fortune. 

Towards the close of September, 1814, we quitted 
the waters of the Chesapeake and sailed for Bermuda. 
On our arrival at that island 1 had the honour of being 
midshipman of our launch, which conveyed the re- 
mains of Sir Peter Parker on shore, where they were 
interred at St. George’s with the most distinguished 
military honours. His coffin was followed to the 
| vault by all the public authorities in the island, who 
were eager to evince the esteem and veneration with 
which the gallant name of Parker was regarded, not 
only by the Royal Navy, but by every loyal British 
heart. 

The impressive nature of the funeral obsequies of 
| departed heroes not only tends in some measure to 

blunt the anguish which their nearest and dearest re- 

latives must necessarily feel upon such an occasion, 
but they frequently inspire the youthful aspirant, who 
| participates in the mournful ceremony, with a generous 
enthusiasin to emulate the gallant deeds and daring 
| of the deceased hero, whom he has followed to the 
| grave with such devotion and respect. 
| Our prisoners were now discharged into the prison- 
| ship stationed at Ireland, with the exception of our 
|two mess-mates, Messrs. Wills and Bailey, who 
| earnestly entreated permission to remain on board the 
| ship, which, on account of their great respectability, 
| (although only privates in the Baltimore Militia, was 
| kindly granted by the Captain; although, as we had 


resent Commander A. Wakefield and Lieut. 


* The 
| Michael Toone. 
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little opportunity of replenishing the stores in our 
mess, | cannot say much for the comfort they expe- 
rienced by so doing: but in all the various shades of 
life, happiness, fortunately for the wretched, is only 
comparative. 

As a contrast to the midshipman’s berth of the pre- 
sent day, where luxury and comfort form a promi- 
nent feature at the festive board, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning, that, with the exception of a few casks 
of flour, appropriated to our use from the general stock 
captured in the Chesapeake, there was little else in 
our mess but “ salt junk,”’ seven years old, which, of 
course, was as hard as mahogany; and biscuit that 
had traversed more than half the globe, each piece of 
which was filled with numerous insects 


e¢ 
; a 


necessary preparation before putting it into your 
mouth,) these maggots would be scattered about in 
every direction. But, as no better could be procured 
on the station, it was, of course, of no use to condemn 
what we had: so we remained contented with our 


prize-flour, made up in all shapes and fashions, 


morning, noon, and night. 

Such was too often the fare experienced by young 
gentlemen for montis together during the war. For 
the necessaries of life at this port were so exhorbi- 
tantly dear at this period, that we did not much amend 
our situation by coming into harbour. ‘The fresh 
beef, for which the Navy Board paid three shillings 
and fourpence per pound, was scarcely eatable, dis- 
guise it as you would, and in England would have 
been regarded as mere offal. 

As a striking contrast to this sorry mode of exist- 
ence, I had the pleasure of accompanying Capt. 
Palmer to dine with the Governor, Sir James Cock- 


burn, who had formerly taken a passage in our ship | 


from Halifax, and by his urbanity and condescension 
won golden opinions from us all. We landed with 


some difficulty at the Wells; for itwas then blowing | 


pretty fresh, which, in consequence, created a great 
surf. Horses were there in readiness for us, and we 
enjoyed a most beautiful ride for eight or nine miles, 
through a considerable portion of this picturesque 
little island,* which, notwithstanding its extraordi- 
nary barrenness as regards the immediate necessaries 
of life, is, to the eye of either a poet or a painter, 


* Some allusion to the extraordinary prices of every 
necessary of life at Bermuda, during the American War, 
may not be uninteresting, because, under any circum- 
stances, it can never again occur, on account of the facility 
of communication by steam. A pound note was cur- 
rently changed for three Spanish dollars. A good bill 
on England generally commanded half a dollar more in 
the pound. A breakfast at St. George’s was always 
charged a dollar,—and this was the cheapest thing in the 
island, because at this meal there were generally from 
thirty to forty prize-masters, &c., assembled. 
ee only of a little bread and cheese, with a bottle 
of porter, was also a dollar. 
dear, and very bad. Shoes which, in England, were 


certainly not worth more than seven or eight shillings, | 


were here from three to four dollars. A decent hat was 
charged from eight tu ten dollars. And, to sum upall, I 
remember well strolling witha party of young messmates 
to the beautiful little town of Hamilton, where we par- 
took of a slight cold dinner, with a very moderate portion 
of wine, for which each individual was charged the enor- 
mous sum of five Spanish dollars! Well might Ber- 
muda thrive ' 


called | 
weevils,—and, when struck against the table, (a most | 


Clothing was uncommonly | 
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| romantic in the extreme, with its numerous rocky 
| isles and picturesque groups of fragrant cedars. 

| Before I enter the hospitable mansion of the 
| Governor, I beg to say, that our gallant Captain, con- 
| scious of the few opportunities which midshipmen 
had of being introduced into company in war-time, 
always appeared to experience much pleasure and 
pride in taking his young gentlemen by the hand on 
every occasion; and he generally managed that each 
should have his share both of service and recreation, 
I need not point out how amiable was such conduct 
in a superior towards those young persons who were 
just as it were entering upon the threshold ef life, and 
had none else to look up to for protection and en- 
couragement. Well, after a very pleasant ride— 
though it must be confessed, to an inexpert horseman, 
like myself, the rocky and precipitous nature of the 
bridle-path made it rather dangerous occasionally,— 
we crossed St. George’s Ferry, traversed the plan- 
tations near the Government Bea and entered its 
hospitable doors, where, to my great surprise, I found 
a very large party assembled to dinner. 

Need I say how proud I felt when my generous 
Captain introduced me to the gallant Admiral George 
Cockburn; a man whom I was then taught by gene- 
ral acclamation to regard as one of the most skilful 
and daring officers in the British Navy; and who, 
above all, was endowed with that rare and remarka- 
ble qualifieation, (which was also the characteristic 
feature of his friend and shipmate, the immortal Nel- 
son,) I mean decision in cases of emergency and 
dang r. 

Of course a dinner party, where all ranks of officers, 
beth of the naval and military profession, were freely 
mixed together, could not well be otherwise than 
pleasing and instructive to a junior like myself; and, 
from my impressions on this and other occasions, | 
think that were officers below the rank of Commander 
in the Navy more frequently invited to the tables of 
their Admirals, it would serve to improve their tone, 
and impart that self-confidence which few individuals 
are fortunate enough to attain, (if without the adven- 
titious aid of rank and fortune,) who have not freely 
mixed with their professional superiors at an early 
age in this great world. 

The hilarity of the evening was far advanced 
when the wind gradually increased to a perfect gale, 
until the voice was nearly drowned in the loud hol- 
low sound of the hurricane, as it swept through the 
foliage of the surrounding trees. Amazement was 
pictured on the countenances of many,—for in what 
manner were the officers to return on board their 
respective ships? With great good nature, how- 
ever, formality was laid aside, and every bed in the 
mansion was put in requisition for the accommoda- 
tion of the visiters, who, I suppose, were nearly 
thirty in number. 

On rising in the morning, to my great delight, the 
tempest continued to rage with unabated violence, 
and thus it lasted, with scarcely the slightest inter- 
mission, for four days; during which period the 
smiling aspect of the island, that had lately appeared 
so picturesque and beautiful, was now completely 
changed to cheerless desolation, the roads became 
| nearly impassable, the cottages were flooded, and 

the whole coast was covered with one universal 
_ crested foam, from the fury of the waves: whilst the 
dust was whirled in clouds, and the winds blew 
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with such amazing force that, unless partially shel- 
tered from the violence of these terrific blasts, it was 
difficult to face them even for a few yards. 

Asa matter of course, on the following day, the 
majority of the guests made the best of their way to 


St. George’s ‘Town; where they were obliged to) 


reside, at an enormous expense, until the weather 
moderated sufficiently for them to proceed on board 
their respective vessels. Although pressed in the 
most courteous style to dinner at the Government 
House, few gentlemen availed themselves of the in- 
vitation; for, independent of the difficulty experienced 
in moving about during such weather, there was a 


degree of delicacy upon the subject, owing to the | 


well-known scarcity, and consequent dearness, of 
provisions in the island. However, more fortunate 
in this cireumstance than my superiors, I continued, 
in company with my Captain, to make my quarters 
good for four days ; when, after having enjoyed my- 
self, (notwithstanding the hurricane,) in such a man- 
ner as did not often fall to the lot of a youngster in 
war-time, I took leave of my worthy host and his 
gallant brother, accompanied by Capt. White, who 
was in temporary command of the Albion (the Rear- 
Admiral’s flag-ship.) With much difficulty, and 
some little danger, we embarked, in a beautiful little 


whale-boat, from the cove near the Government) 


House: and succeeded, after nearly three hours’ 
hard working to windward, in reaching the Albion in 
safety. 


tion. It is true our voyage was rough, after the 


luxuries we had enjoyed ; for the sea was exceeding | 


high, and the gale blew dead upon the shore, but the 
little whaler was a gallant sea-boat—manned with 
four hearty lads, and worked in capital style by my 
companion, the Captain of the Albion, who des- 
patched me, the earliest opportunity, on board of my 
own ship. 

We now received on board our young “tars” 
from the prizes, who were not a little proud of the 
commendations they justly received for their conduct 
in this, their first command; and our ship being 
ready for sea, we once more made sai] from these 
isles of enchanting promise to the eye, with our prow 
directed for the Chesapeake. Whilst our frigate was 
at sea on the coast of America, we generally washed 
decks in the middle watch, in order to be ready for 
making sail at daylight, in chase of any suspicious 
vessel that we might espy; and, as I have already 
stated, I was doing the duty of mate of the main- 
deck. Of course I had to attend every night at four 
bells* in the middle watch, after which I was ex- 
pected to rise again at six o’clock in the morning, 
and remain on the deck until dusk. This fatigue 
pressed so heavily on me that, soon after we entered 
the Chesapeake, ] was seized with the burning fever 
of the country, which speedily reduced me to the 
point of death. Never shall I forget my throbbing 
pulse, my parched tongue, and the maddening sensa- 
tions of my brain! while ever and anon during the 
long hours of each dreary night my mind was assailed 
with fantastic images and horrid dreams, out of 
which I was frequently disturbed, either by the 
trampling of feet over my distracted head, or the 


* Two o'clock. 


To prove the severity of the gale, (even) 
when moderated,) the ship was moored only little | 
more than a mile distant from our place of embarca- | 
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| horrible din caused by the hoarse voices of the men 


whilst washing decks. I had been removed to the 
main-deck for the benefit of the air; but, although 
attended with unremitting kindness, 1 would have 
given worlds to have been laid in the merest hovel, 
with peace and quietness for my lot. Thus wretched, 
and weary of my trials, I was sinking fast under my 
complaint, when Mr. Boyter, our worthy surgeon, 
informed Capt. Palmer that he did not think I could 
survive my illness. ~ 

Immediately this generous man was made fully 
aware of my critical situation, notwithstanding every 
inconvenience, he caused me to be removed into his 
cabin, where my cot was placed in a comfortable 
screen-berth, and I received from him the most de- 
voted attention and kindness, until, by dint of care, 
I was at length, after some weeks’ suffering, restored 
to a state of convalescence. But, never while I 
have breath shall I cease to remember, with heartfelt 
gratitude, the unwearied solicitude displayed by my 
generous friend towards the orphan of his brother- 
officer, who was placed under his protection. Even 
the luxuries of his table were never touched by his 
guests until the steward first kindly ascertained what 
little delicacy I could fancy. No! kind-hearted, 


benevolent man, though thy bones now moulder in 


the silent tomb, thy disinterested humanity will ever 
be engraven on my heart; and may the tender re- 
gard displayed to the friendless * reefer’? rear up 
kindly protectors to thy own fatherless children in 
the hour of trial and necessity. 

Unlike many people who confer an obligation, my 
kind friend did not stop half-way in the exercise of 
his good works; for, even after I was so far restored 
to health as to have my cot removed below, and was 
able to walk on deck for exercise, I was still a con- 
stant guest at his hospitable table, which at this 
period was frequently enlivened by the presence of 
numerous Captains in the squadron; until, at length, 


| the tone of my constitution being perfectly restored 


by generous diet, with a grateful heart I informed 
my Captain I was capable of resuming my duty, and 
thus bade adieu to the luxuries of a cabin life, once 
more to partake the homely fare of a midshipman’s 
berth. 

None but those who in early life have experienced 
a pestilential fever on ship-board in war time, and 
are aware of the awful barrier which the wide dis- 
tinction of rank places between a Captain and his 
Midshipmen, can truly appreciate the feelings with 
which I now sketch the eheres of this little incident. 

During my illness, I found that our ship had been 
traversing the waters of the Chesapeake in every 
direction, under the orders of Rear-Admiral Cock- 
burn, who, with his usual activity, endeavoured to 
harass and annoy the enemy in all quarters. But I 
believe at this period, the spirit of America was 
broken on this station, and they seldom ventured to 
assemble for the purpose of warfare. 

Never shall I forget the first time I ascended the 
deck to breathe the pure air, and view the glorious 
sun, after having been so long pent up in sickness. 
It was a fine, pure, balmy morning in autumn. We 
were lying in company with a squadron of frigates, a 
few miles above the entrance of the Chesapeake: 
their boats had been despatched in chase of a small 
armed schooner; and, after a smart encounter, had 


| succeeded in capturing the vessel, which proved to 
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be the Constellation’s tender; and as our Captain 
was the senior officer present, her Commander was 
brought on board the Hebrus. 

The American frigate, Constellation, of similar 
size and force to the Chesapeake, was then lying 
ready for sea in Hampton Roads, near Norfolk ; and 
of course, under these cireumstances, though the 
officer we had captured was of subordinate rank and 
station, yet our Captain was desirous of having a 
little conversation with him on the subject. ‘To this 
effect, he was entering into the topic, surrounded by 
his officers, whilst the midshipmen (though full of 
curiosity,) kept at a more respectful distance, when 
the conference was broken up in a most extraordinary 
manner. The reader will doubtless remember our 
Baltimore prisoner, Mr. Bailey, the sturdy repub- 
lican; this patriotic old gentleman was quiety walk- 
ing the quarter-deck, ruminating upon imprisonment, 
his home, and his country; when perceiving the 
Captain's object, away flew meditation to the winds, 
upreared his crest, and, with front erect, he stalked 


up to the astonished captive, saying, “ that if he | 


dared to betray one secret that might injure his 
country, he would denounce him to Congress, and 
have him either shot or hung.”’ In vain Capt. Pal- 
mer urged him to remember, “that he was himself 


a prisoner, then only permitted to walk the quarter- | 


deck by courtesy; and that if he did not restrain his 
language, he should be under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of confining him below in irons.” This threat 
roused the old gentleman’s passion, till he became 
in such a furious rage, that a little gentle force was 
actually necessary to remove him from the deck ; 
when the Captain and officers, who had hitherto 
with much difficulty restrained their laughter, en- 
joyed themselves most heartily at the old ex-mayor’s 
expense. The scene was so extremely ludicrous, 
that all ended pleasantly; the officer was dismissed, 
and sent on board the vessel which had captured 
him; whilst in a day or two, honest Mr. Bailey, 
(after giving a sly peep at the Captain.) ventured to 
resume his walks on the quarter-deck and associate 
as usual with the officers, upon the customary terms 
of good-natured freedom, for every one respected the 
hearty old gentleman's honesty of purpose, and the 
eccentric liberty of speech in which he indulged when 
discoursing on political subjects. And I am happy 
to say, that shortly after this occurrence, we sent him 
home to Baltimore, in company with his fellow- 
prisoner, both gratefully impressed with the kindness 
and attention they had received in our mess, whilst 
on board the Hebrus. 

About this period our squadron separated ; and in 
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|} wind drove the Dauntless out to sea; and although 

the wind was fair, and we remained alone nearly 
forty-eight hours, yet notwithstanding the enemy's 
superiority in guns and men, he did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity which fortune presented. Ip 
stating this circumstance, {| should be sorry to cast 
the slightest imputation upon her gallant officers and 
Captain, who, I believe, were positively restrained 
by imperative orders from sailing, but merely to 
point out to the world at large, that America did not 
embrace every opportunity of meeting our ships 
when an equality of force presented itself for that 
purpose. 

As winter approached, the keen blasts of wind 
sweeping along the vast waters of the Chesapeake, 
chilled the frame of many a hardy officer and seaman, 
as he trod the deck during the dreary hours of each 
nightly watch; and we contemplated with surprise 
and astonishment the capricious variety of a climate, 
which from the burning heat of summer, could be- 
come so intensely bleak and cold, that on deck it 
was perfectly impossible to keep the blood in cireula- 
tion. Thus circumstanced, we were almost pleased 
when at length our frigate was relieved from the 
monotonous occupation of guarding our antagonist 
in port. 

We now proceeded up to New Point Comfort, 

/nearly twenty miles distant from our former anchor- 
age, and took up a position close to the shore for the 
| purpose of watering the ship. A large body of sea- 
|men, protected by a party of marines, were des- 
|patched in the boats, and commenced operations 
with alacrity; but it was a service attended with 
extreme severity, for the poor fellows had to wade 
| breast high in the sea (in order to raft the casks.) 
| At length, our proceedings were stayed in consequence 
lof two men being absent, who were placed on the 
| top of a ruinous building for the purpose of looking 
out for the approach of the Americans. Anxious to 
ascertain whether they had been captured, or had 
deserted to the enemy, our Captain despatched the 
| First Lieutenant in the gig, with a flag of trace to 
| the nearest hamlet. On landing, he was met on the 
| beach by a strong body of horsemen, who detained 
him several hours in custody. Hour after hour 
a away, and we had enforced the signal for the 
poat’s recall by firing several guns, when another 
| officer was sent away, with orders to state impera- 
tively, that if the party who landed in the gig were 
not immediately released, the frigate would warp 
close in, and lay the small town in ruins. This 
| menace had the desired effect; for Lieut. Pearce was 
| instantly released ; and when arrived on board, stated 


company with the Dauntless sloop-of-war, we were | 


ordered to Lynhaven Bay, which is situate at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, for the purpose of blockad- 
ing the Constellation, then at anchor about twelve 
miles distant from our position. A furious gale* of 

* A romantic incident occurred at this period, which 
will be found in the pages of this Journal for January, 
1831, under the head of. ** A White Squall in the Chesa- 
peake.”’ It is the order of the day to suppose that in 
most of our vessels gunnery was much neglected during 
the late war: all I can say on the subject is, that in all 
human probability there will never be a ship in the 
British Navy more proficient than was the Hebrus at 
this period. Our gunner, Mr. Collier, had been chief 
gunner’s mate of the Shannon in her splendid action 


with the Chesapeake, and under his direction sights 
were soon fixed on all our guns upon a similar plan to 
those used in his own gallant frigate: they were ex- 
tremely simple, but very effective in practice. Whilst 
we blockaded the Constellation, a small section of our 
guns were exercised daily firing at a mark, and at the 
j distance of half a mile it was rarely indeed that in the 
|course of a few rounds the cask was not knocked to 
pieces, or the flag-staff shot away. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact of our crew being flushed with 
| victory, having in a sanguinary action captured a French 
| frigate, may in some measure account forthe remarkable 
fact, that the Constellation of 48 guns and 350 men, 
| allowed herself to be blockaded singly by a frigate like 
the Hebrus, of such inferior force. This is an answer 
to Mr. Cooper’s rhodomontade with a vengeance! 
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to the Captain, that he was detained because he{ we had occasionally shipped, it was with the most 
could not produce his commission when requested to} perfect satisfaction we stood (for sitting was out of 
do so by the enemy. It appeared they had des-| the question) and attacked the cold meats and wine 
patched messengers to Norfolk, and when our) thus kindly placed at our disposal, after having suf- 
second boat arrived on the spot, were deliberating | fered cold, hunger, and fatigue, amid the fearful 
upon the propriety of at once marching him to that | howling of the tempest. 
town as a prisoner of war. This proceeding of the} However, on the morrow, the weather partially 
American militia may be considered over strict; but | cleared up, and we set about getting all things to 
although not customary, it may be a warning to| rights with cheerfulness and alacrity of spirit, en- 
officers when ordered on a similar service in a future | livened by many a‘hearty laugh and merry jest, 
war. Our men, I believe, had not deserted to the whilst dwelling upon the numerous little incidents 
enemy, but having incautiously strayed from their | of peril and disaster which occurred during the tre- 
post, were surprised and taken prisoners. | mendous hurricane of the preceding day., But, un- 
Whilst our ship continued at this anchorage, the | fortunately, a damp was cast upon our spirits by 
small schooner which had rescued our men from de- | losing one of our finest men overboard whilst scaling 
struction,* passed under our stern, loaded to the| the guns; and, notwithstanding every effort that 
water’s edge; the master, with pleasure and grati- | was made to preserve him, the fog became so intense 
tude sparkling in his eyes, respectfully took off his | that his voice only rung in our ears, whilst our boats 
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hat, bowed to Captain Palmer and his officers, and 
stated that he was bound for Baltimore, and in a 
short time should be made for life. Poor fellow! 
he richly merited his good fortune. 

After discharging our old American pilot, who 
was certainly the strangest being in the world, (one 
of his dogmas being, that nature expressly created 
the black portion of our fellow-creatures for the sole 
purpose of working as slaves for their more fortunate 
white masters,) we departed from the Chesapeake 
towards the latter end of December, 1814, in com- 
pany with the Albion, 74, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Cockburn. 

We pursued our course, under all sail, for the 
coast of Georgia, and, when spread on the look-out, 
re-captured a large merchant vessel, called the St. 
Andrews, which was sent into Bermuda. During 
this passage, we encountered a hurricane of the most 
tremendous description, which separated our ships; 
for, whilst the Albion succeeded in lying-to, we were 
obliged to seud before the furious gale, which rent 
our close-reefed maintopsail and foresail into ribands, 
stove in several quarter-deck ports, washed away 
one of our boats, and, without a stitch of sail set 
(except the fore-staysail), bore us at the amazing 
rate of twelve knots an hour. 

This was but sorry weather to enjoy our Christ- 
mas festivities, for it happened to take place on the 
day succeeding to that festival which proclaims 
peace and good will on earth. During the whole 
day our hatches had been battened down, the galley 
fire was washed out, and the boisterous sea had been 
making a clean breach over every soul on board, as 
our ship fearfully rolled her lower yard-arms in the 
toppling waves. A few hours after the sun had set, 
the gale moderated sufficiently to serve out some 
refreshment to our exhausted crew; and, as such 
scenes of danger break down, in some little measure, 
the formality of rank, the reefers received a hearty | 
invitation to make themselves welcome to whatever 
they could find laid out either in the cabin or gun- 
tom. Though our clothes were saturated, and the 
decks were miserably flooded with the heavy seas 
_ 

* When the Dauntless was driven out to sea, her | 
commander was dining on board the Hebrus, and endea- | 
voured to reach his vessel in our cutter, but failed in do- 
ing so, and was picked up in a heavy gale at sea by this | 
schooner; to whose Master Capt. Palmer gave a pass | 
fora certain time to trade between Norfolk and Balti- 


more, as a reward for his humanity. \ 


| rowed in every direction; but all in vain—the poor 
fellow was thus miserably drowned. 
| Ina day or two succeeding this distressing event, 
| the wind having become foul, we spied a sail to 
| windward. All was animation in an instant: the 
hands are turned up—make sail in chase—the men 
fly aloft—the reefs are out, and every stitch of can- 
vas spread so quickly that it appears the work of 
enchantment. The young gent'emen are ordered to 
| the masthead with their glasses: the stranger is re- 
| ported to be a schooner; at which the officers rub 
their hands with glee, conceiving they have fallen 
in with a privateer, or at least a clipper from Bour- 
deaux, driven out of her course by the late gale. 
Night approaches—the frigate gains fast upon the 
chase—her bearings are carefully noted—short tacks 
are made to secure the prey—the chase-gun is fired 
from the bow, yet the schooner still holds on—the 
marines fire a volley of musketry over her decks— 
her haliards are shot away, the sails come down 
with a run, whilst she surrenders in consequence— 
is boarded by her powerful enemy—the master re- 
turns in the boat, and the prize proves to be a poor 
little schooner, laden with salt, and bound for 
Charleston; in which port she would have happily 
arrived on the following day, but for her unfortunate 
rencontre. And thus, in this instance, as in many 
other pursuits of life, disappointment clouded the 
possession of the object we had so ardently endea- 
voured to attain. The excitement of the chase is 
ever superior to the coming in at the death; and an 
instructive moral might be drawn even from the 
chase, capture, and destruction, of a poor little in- 
significant schooner. It appeared that our Captain 
did not think it worth while to part with any portion 
of his crew to send into port such a small vessel, 
consequently, on the following day, it was resolved 
to burn her hull, cargo, and all. When the master 
of the prize heard this declaration, a ray of hope shot 
across his mind (for he was partly the owner of the 
little craft and her lading), and he earnestly entreated 
the Captain to grant him permission to proceed into 
the port of Charleston, which was now in sight, with 
a flag of truce, when he was confident that he could 
rocure 3000 dollars to ransom his little vessel. 
his appeared to be a large sum for such a cargo, 
but we learnt that salt was a valuable commodity 
in Carolina: however, all his solicitations were 
in vain; the stern laws of war must be obeyed; for 
even had such a proceeding been sanctioned by cus- 
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tom, the service on which we were engaged would ) fourteen years had elapsed from the period of that 
not admit of delay. Therefore, on the ensuing night, | event, many of which had been clouded with misery 
the torch was applied to the gallant little craft; | and disappointment in my chequered career, when 
whilst the master and his five men cast many a at length Thad the honour to be placed in the high 
wistful glance upon the flames, which speedily de- road to preferment by serving as one of the officers 
stroyed the bark that had so nobly carried them! on board the Royal Sovereign Yacht, bearing the 
through the horrors of the preceding tempest. Poor | flag of the Lord High Admiral of Britain. At this 
Bryant, the master, brushed a tear from his eye, as | period, I had been in personal attendance on his 
he beheld the destruction of all his hopes, which | Royal Highness, and his gracious consort, the pre- 
rendered him an outeast in the world; and, with a/| sent Queen-Dowager, who had come to Plymouth 
throbbing heart, descended to our berth where every | to witness the launch of the Royal Adelaide. In 


generous attention was paid him by the reefers of 
the Hebrus. 

It was in consequence of our being forced to seud 
before this terrific gale that we joined the squadron 
that was assembled before Amelia Island, on the coast 
of Georgia, in sufficient time to share in the contem- 


plated operations against the chief maritime port of | 


that state. For, shortly after our arrival, I had the 
pleasure of serving under Lieut. W. F. Wentworth in 
our launch, that pulled eighteen oars and mounted six 
guns. In this expedition, our boat, in conjunction 
with the Dragon’s launch and barge, had the honour 
of leading the attack against the fort at Point Petre, 
(which commands the entrance of the river), and, as 
a matter of course, when they hauled down their 
colours, the town and shipping of St. Mary’s became 
an easy capture. 

*'Time’s fair sun has scattered snow on the tem- 


ples” of the reefer since the occurrence of these | 


events, yet are these scenes of bygone days vividly 
recalled to my imagination. Reverting to the tem- 
pest at Bermuda, | cannot help stating that nearly 


‘company with the venerable Earl Northesk and our 
| Flag-Lieutenant, I had just landed the royal party at 
| Mount Edgecumbe, and had returned on board the 
| yacht to dinner, when, to my great astonishment, | 
found Sir James Cockburn seated opposite to me at 
table. I knew him instantly (for time had dealt 
leniently with the worthy Governor), and, in the 
course of conversation, I recalled to his memory the 
hurricane at Bermuda—-how his numerous guests, 
stayed by the fury of the gale, destroyed his well- 
stocked larder, and how I had myself enjoyed his 
hospitality for days on the occasion. ‘ What!" he 
exclaimed, laughing heartily at the recollection of the 
scene thus brought to his mind, “then you belonged 
to the Hebrus, and are really that youngster who 
accompanied my old friend, Captain Palmer. Come, 
sir,”’ continued he, “let me take a glass of wine with 
you for the sake of old acquaintance.” I need 
scarcely say that I did so with much pleasure and 
respect, in token of his former kindly feelings to one 
whose memory will ever revert with satisfaction to 
| the tempest at Bermuda. 


ON MR. BURTON'S PICTURE OF “THE BLIND GIRL AT THE HOLY WELL.” 


And she hath heard of Him, who at the first 
To darkness said “Be Light!” and darkness 
fled. 
And she hath heard too, of that healing spring, 
And thither she her gentle child hath led— 
Trusting that He who bade the sun to rise, 
Will lift the veil that shrouds her daughter's eyes. 


And thou, meek sufferer, dost thou kneel in 
prayer, 

No, no, thy prayer is past, and o’er thy face 

Beams such a gleam of faith and hope, that we 

Who know the signal, fain would weep for thee! 

He, too, thy little comforter, who stands 

Close by thy side, and guides thy trembling 
hands 

To touch that long’d-for water, who can tell 

His grief, or trace the sad, sad tears which fell 

When first he found his work of love was vain, 

His childhood’s earliest sorrow, his first mental 


pain! 


But see! the mother, doth she turn in doubt? 

Is her faith weak, that she no longer bends 

Before that holy cross, but on her child 

Her streaming eyes doth fix? Her prayer ascends 

Most fervent still. What mean those feelings wild 

That mingle with it, and of earth seem born! 

Ah! little know ye, who would hold in scorn 

Her mother’s feelings in her child all wrapt, 

That nature, when unfettered by deceit, 

Is strong as faith; and see how both here meet— 
She prays to God, she gazes on her child— 
Expecting till she raise her eye-lids mild. 


Poor mother! not on thee her first glance rests— 
Those eyes no earthly object ere shall see— 
No fading, fleeting hues that charm our breasts 
Shall hide thee from her gaze—Eternity ! 

And happy, 0! should’st thou not happy be, 
Thine eyes first opening in that glorious place 
Ne’er to close more—thy first of sight shall be 
In Heaven to see thy Saviour, face to face! 
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have, by the act of its Congress, passed on the 19th 
of December 1836, been extended, in a southern and 
western direction, over a ae portion of the 
‘ 7 ; p adjoining provinces of Mexico. The present Repub- 

jg *. 4 wena ae ap OS. ae lic esouplen about four hundred miles of the northern 
al and western shores of the Gulf of Mexico; and from 

Me. Kennepy was one of the gentlemen who ac- | this extends back into the Continent, which here 
companied the late Lord Durham to Canada, in 1838. greatly increases in breadth, as far as that great chain 
After the abrupt termination of his Lordship’s mis- | of mountains, which, being the continuation of the 
sion, he took the opportunity of visiting the greater | Cordillera and the Rocky Mountains, divides the 
part of the United States; and was induced toextend waters of the Gulf from those which flow into the 
his journey to ‘Texas, by invitations from some of Pacific. On the north-east the river Sabine separates 
the leading persons of the new Republic. His resi- | Texas from the State of Louisiana: the long course 
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dence there lasted for several months, under cireum- 
stances very favourable to his acquiring information 
on the various points of the social and political con- 
dition of the country ; and the results of his enquiry 
and observation are contained in the present work, 
which makes its appearance at a very seasonable 
period. ‘The strange and eventful history of the 


foundation of the new Republic, together with the | 


impression long prevalent of its vast resources and 
great capacity for improvement, have for some time 
rendered it an object of interest to the British public ; 
and the important step recently adopted b 

government, in the recognition of its ets Row 
gives at the present moment a peculiar value to any 
information that may enable us to estimate the ne- 
cessity, the wisdom, and the future consequences of 
that measure, On all these points Mr. Kennedy's 
book will be found to contain ample materials, col- 
lected with great industry, and presented in an agree- 
able and perspicuous form. The author writes, it is 
true, with a feeling evidently favourable to the Anglo- 
American colonists of Texas; he paints in glowing 
colours the glorious land which they have settled ; 
he vindieates them against the misrepresentations 


which have, in his opinion, clouded their relations | 
| tween the mountains and the sea, together with the 


with Mexieo: with undissembled pride in the pro- 
gress of this great offset of the English race, he de- 
piets the energy of their industry, and the wisdom 
of their free institutions ; and he advocates the policy 
by which our Minister for Foreign Affairs has formed 
an alliance, fruitful with the most useful influences 
on the character of Texas, and the political and 
commercial interests of Great Britain. But the de- 
cision, which Mr. Kennedy does not dissemble or 


modify, appears to have been formed with impar- | 


tiality. And we have no hesitation in expressing 


our belief, that the appearance of this useful publi- | 


cation will give much valuable historical and statis- 
tical information to all who may consult it; and will 
succeed in removing from most minds misconceptions 
which must be very mischievous, however generous 


the sympathies in which they have very naturally | 


had their origin. 


The Republic of Texas, as must be well known | 


to our readers, was comprised till a recent period in 
the domirions of the Spanish erown; and subse- 
quently, for a few years, formed a portion of the Re- 
public of Mexico. The ancient province of Texas 
formed the north-east angle of the viceroyalty of 


New Spain, and of the Republic of Mexico, which | 


extended over the same portion of country, and then 
contained an area nearly as large as that of France. 
But the boundaries of the new Republic, limited on 


our | 


|of the Rio Grande del Norte, from its mouth to its 
source, forms its south-western and western boun- 
dary. A considerable angle at the north-west extends 
_as far as the forty-second degree of north latitude; 
but the greater portion of the northern boundary is 
| formed by the Red River, which joins the Mississippi 
_at Natchitoches in Louisiana. 

The course of the great rivers of Texas, which, 
/with the exception of the Red River, run nearly 
parallel to each other, indicates the whole surface of 
the country to be an inclined plane sloping towards 
the south-east. The distance from the Gulf to the 
range of highest elevation being far greater than in 
the more southerly parts of Mexico, the ascent from 
the sea is comparatively gradual; and does not pre- 
sent any of those very abrupt changes of level, which 
distinguish the country between Vera Cruz and the 
city of Mexico. Still, the change in the character 
of the country, produced by its increasing elevation, 
as you advance into the interior, is such as to have 
led to the division of Texas into three very distinct 
regions—described as the Level, the Rolling, end 
the Mountainous—and marked by very striking dif- 


| ferences, not merely of aspect, but .of climate and 


productions. The wide space which intervenes be- 


gradual character of the inclination, gives to Texas 
‘that great advantage which it has over Mexico, in 
the possession of the vast and numerous rivers 
which intersect every part of its territory. The 


northern portion is watered by the Arkansas, and its 
many and great tributary rivers. ‘The middle region 
of the Republic is enriched by the earthy deposits 
that are borne down on the waters of the Red River. 
The navigation of this noble stream—the whole 
course of which is estimated at fifteen hundred miles 
—was, till a very recent period, obstructed for no 
less a space than a hundred and sixty-five miles by 
the permanent accumulation of drift-wood, known by 
the name of the *Great Red River Raft.’ In 1838, 
the ingenuity and a of ——o Shreeve, 
who was employed for that purpose by the govern- 
ment of the United States, succeeded in ——s 
this impediment at a cost of 300,000 dollars, a 

thus laid open a navigation of about twelve hundred 
miles on the Red River, and of about six hundred 
more on its tributaries. Since that period a large 
proportion of the immigration into Texas has been 
carried on by steam-boats on the Red River, both 
sides of which are now in the course of being very 
rapidly settled. The river Brazos has a circuitous 
course of a thousand miles entirely within the ter- 
ritories of the Republic; and a considerable extentis 


the north and north-east, as those of the ancient pro-| navigable for large vessels. The Trinity river is 
vince were, by the frontier of the United States, | already navigated by steam-boats, for between three 
Juty, 1841.—Museem. 57 Sp. or Mao. 8 
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and four hundred miles from its mouth. The Colo-) neither injurious nor inconvenient; and it is found 


rado has a course of eight hundred miles, of which 
two hundred and twenty might easily be made navi- 
gable for steam-boats. The Nueces river is three 
hundred miles in length. The most considerable of 
the Texan rivers is the Rio Grande del Norte, the 
sources of which, in the Sierra Verde, are separated 
by a mountain barrier, little more than thirty miles 
in breadth, from the waters which flow into the 
Pacific. The whole length of this great river is not 
less than eighteen hundred miles, while one of its 
tributaries, the Puereos, has a course of not less than 
five hundred. Besides these great rivers, a vast 
number of smaller streams intersect the whole 
country. Their waters are every where surrounded 
by large tracts of alluvial land, which they constantly 
refresh and fertilise; while, at the same time, they 
afford the most abundant means for communication, 
and for the transport of the produce of their hanks. 

The mouths of the Texan rivers being generally 
obstructed by bars, afford but indifferent harbours ; 
but, even in this respect, Texas has a great advan- 
tage over Mexico. The western coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico is deficient in harbours of even the most 
indifferent merits ; and Galveston and San Luis in 
Texas are said to be better than any in Mexico. 

Mr. Kennedy is obliged to confess, that ‘ the first 
appearance of ‘Texas is unfavourable, from whatever 
potnt it may be approached.’ ‘The emigrant who ap- 
proaches it by sea, is deterred by the aspect of a low 
sandy beach, backed by wet and level prairies; en- 
tering from Mexico, he meets an arid district; from 
Louisiana, a soil of alternate sand and clay, overrun 
with wood. But as he advances from the coast into 


the interior of the country, the riches of the Level | 
region begin immediately to display themselves. 
This region extends along the whole line of the 
coast, to a depth varying from thirty to a hundred 


miles. Its prevailing character is that of an alluvial 
prairie, covered with rich, but not noxiously exube- 
rant, vegetation. Occasional forests of live oak and 
pine are met with; but the beautiful trees of the 
country generally skirt the courses of the various 
rivers and streams, or are seattered in clumps and 
groves over the prairie. The advantages of this 
alluvial region are not neutralised by those accumu- 
lations of stagnant water, which, combined with a 
burning sun and rank vegetation, render many parts 
of the United States fearfully unhealthy. The 
porous character of the soil, the gradual elevation of 
the land, and the general rise of the banks from the 
beds of the streams, preclude the formation of 
swamps; while the open character of the country, 
and the absence of any thick underwood from the 
forests that exist, prevent the noxious exhalations 
so fatal to human life in the vast forests surrounding 
the Mississippi. The low lands of Texas are not 
free from intermittent fever—the general penalty of 
all new clearings. 


But the disease is not there of a| 


possible to walk at mid-day in the month of June 
through the open prairies of the Level country. But 
the heat is, nevertheless, sufficient to enable the low 
lands of Texas (though the most southerly point of 
the country is northward of the tropic) to raise almost 
every variety of vegetable produce which is to be 
found in Mexico; as well as those articles which 
form the staples of the raw produce of the United 
States. ‘Throughout the whole of the low lands of 
Texas, sea-island cotton, of a quality equal to that 
of Georgia, and superior to that of the greater part of 
the United States, is raised with a considerably 
greater return on the acre, and a considerably less 
expense of cultivation. The climate and soil of the 
Level region possess the same superior congeniality 
to the sugar-cane and to indigo. Indian corn and 
tobacco grow luxuriantly. Rice has been cultivated, 
and might perhaps be raised in greater quantities, 
were not the cultivation of the other great staples of 
the country found to be more productive. On the 
other hand, Texas is capable of raising with advan- 
tage some of those articles which have been con- 
sidered peculiar to Mexico. Its climate and soil are 
suitable to vanilla; and the cochineal insect, with 
the Nopal or Cactus opuntia—the plant on which it 
feeds—are found in the southern parts of the country. 
Most of the fruits of the tropical parts of America 
thrive in the Level region. 

But the most remarkable and delightful region of 
Texas appears to be the Rolling or Undulating dis- 
trict, which, rising gradually from the Level district, 
extends along the whole of the country for a breadth 
of fromm one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles. 
The same open character prevails in this as in the 
lower district; and the large tracts of green and 
flowering prairie are interspersed with groves of valu- 
able woodland. But instead of presenting to the eye 
the unbroken level of the rich alluvial lands of the 


| coast, the midland region of ‘Texas swells into those 


continual undulations from which it derives its name. 
In some parts, the long, regular undulations succeed 
one another with a slight but constant increase of 
elevation towards the interior, and with a uniformity 
similar to that of the swell of the ocean after a storm. 
Occasionally they rise into eminences of gentle ac- 
clivity, from which the eye may contemplate a beau- 
tiful and extensive landscape. ‘This is a land of pure 
and sparkling springs and rivulets, and shady valleys. 
The climate in this more elevated region, though 


cooler than that of the plains below, has the genial 


j 


directly fatal character; and ‘Texas has only once, | 
and slightly, within the memory of man, been visited cured by mere exposure to the air; and a man of a 
by the scourge of yellow fever, which constantly | hundred years of age, Mr. Kennedy tells us, may 
ravages the eastern coast of America, from Brazil to! break his leg, and be well againinamonth. But the 


Carolina, and occasionally visits New York and the | warm 


warmth of Italy. . Ice and snow are rare and transient 
visiters. Even in winter, the trees preserve theit 
foliage, and the plains their verdure. Nor is the 
climate less favourable to animal than to vegetable 
life. ‘To persons born and bred in Great Britain, it 
is perfectly salubrious; rheumatism is rarely known 
within its precincts; and its air is said to be as favour- 
able to consumption as that of the south of Europe, 
or Madeira. ‘The atmosphere is so dry, that meat is 


yet temperate nature of the climate, which have 


northern states of the Union. The heat of summer | given Texas the name of the ‘Italy of America,’ is 


is tempered by sea breezes, which blow almost 
without intermission. 


proved by the character of its vegetable products. 


By their agency, a noonday | Though the finest kind of cotton thrives best in the 


heat of eighty degrees is mitigated, so as to be | low lands, the green-seed cotton is cultivated with 
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success in the Undulating region. 
digenous, and forms a natural festoon for the lofty 
trees, to a height of adundred feet from the ground. 
From this native vine a pleasant wine is said to be 
made. Mr. Kennedy meations various spots in 
Texas in which the vine has been cultivated with 

success; ani quotes the opinion of Humboldt, that 
the higher portions of this country are destined one 
day to supply the American continent with wine. 

The mulberry thrives here, and the production of silk 

has been successfully attempted. Wheat grows in 
this as well as in the mountainous region. But the 

raising of stock for the vast demand created, as well 

by the Level region of ‘Texas as by Louisiana, by | 
Mexico, and by Cuba, and the remaining West India 

islands, is likely to be the great business of the agri- 

culturist of the Rolling country. The bounty of 

nature provides ample sustenance for horses and cat- 

tle in the various grasses of the prairie, and the yet | 
more nutritious produce of the cane-brake ; while the 

live oak, in addition to the valuable qualities of its 

timber, drops from its branches the ‘mast,’ which, | 
together with the nutritious roots of the forest and 

prairie, sustain the numerous and fast-increasing herds | 
of swine that augment the wealth, without any addi- 
tion to the expenses of the Texan farmer. 

The Rolling gradually ascends into the Mountain- 
ous region, composed of the mountains of the Sierra | 
Madre, and others; which extend across the middle | 
of the Republic, from the banks of the Rio Grande to | 
the sources of the various territories of the Red River. | 
The mountains are of third and fourth magnitude. | 
They are clothed with forests of pine, oak, and cedar; | 
and extensive valleys of alluvial soil, susceptible of | 
profitable culture, wind through them. This region 
also abounds with streams and springs; and the soil 
and climate are alike congenial to the best kinds of 
the produce of the north of Europe. Wheat, and 
even barley and oats, thrive here. But the most valu- 
able produce of this portion of Texas, is the pasture 
that it affords to the flocks of sheep which have 
already been introduced, and promise to multiply 
with rapidity. The Mountainous region is rich in 
mineral treasures; iron, coal, and salt abound. The 
numerous streams of this district, coupled with the 
inclination of the ground, afford a supply of water 
power greatly available in manufactures. 

Beyond this region, and the moderate range of 
mountains which give it its peculiar character, ex- 
tends a table-land, followed by the vast plains which 
are watered by the Red River and the various tribu- 
taries of the Arkansas. At the back of these, a por- 
tion of that vast desert that lies along the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains—and which, still further to the 
north, is of such extent and desolation as to justify 
the appellation of the Great American Desert—inter- 
poses itself, before we arrive at the higher part of the 
Rio Grande, which here forms the boundary of Texas. 
Along this part of the river lie the small towns, or 
rather villages, of Santa Fé, Albuquerque, and others, 
which mark the feeble efforts of ancient Spanish 
colonisation. Beyond these, in bleak and awful 


Sterility, rise to the regions of eternal snow the lofty 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, which the red men, 
with superstitious awe, name the * Crest of the world.’ 
On the other side of this high but narrow range lie 
the fertile valleys of California; a land where the 
orange, the fig, the date, the olive, and the vine, 


The vine is in-} 


| and almost untrodden by the white man. 
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flourish by the side of the fruits and plants of the 
t 


tropics. In this beautiful country, blessed with that 
mild and equable climate that, throughout the whole 
extent of America, distinguishes the coasts of the 
Pacific from that wider portion of the continent that 
looks towards the Atlantic, and indeuted with capa- 
cious harbours, suited to the utmost cominerce of 
America and Asia, there may, according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy—when the stream of emigration shall hive 
assed through the various openings of the Rocky 
Mountains—be found an ample and desirable habita- 
tion for more than twenty millions of human beings. 
But at present a few thousand white settlers, some 
scores of Franciscan priests, and the few Indians 
whom they have converted and rendered subservient, 
together with some scanty and starving tribes of un- 
tamed savages, are the only human inhabitants of 
California. Nor does the upper portion of Texas 
contain a much larger population of whites. Settlers 
have, it is true, recently mounted the Red River, and 
settled on various portions of its banks. But the 
great r part of the wide and fertile plains, that stretch 
downwards from the forty-second degree of latitude 
to the lower range of T’exan mountains, though made 
the subject of Mexican grants, are in fact unknown 
The enor- 
mous herds of buffaloes, which the encroachments of 
civilisation have driven into the interior of the Con- 
tinent, are found scattered over the face of these 
boundless prairies; or, during the season of their 
annual migration, are seen passing them in those 
ancient and well-worn tracts which, year after year, 
they sweep with resistless rapidity. Here, too, stray 
in large numbers the wild horses of the American 
desert, and the wild asses and mv!es which are found 
mixed with them. But a wil’:r and more fearful 
denizen ranges over these wastes, dreaded by the 
Texan settler as the haunts froin which the mounted 
Indian issues in his career of massacre and pillage. 
Of the various tribes that roa: over the interior of 
Texas, the name of the Comanche has long been the 
most terrible in the ears of the white inhabitants. 
The pre-eminence of this tribe appears to he secured 
by its great superiority of numbers. In common 
with the Pawnees and other Indians cf the Missoun 
territory, it has learned to tame the wild horses of the 
desert, and to manage them with Tartar dexterity. 
In rearing horses and mules for the purposes of war, 
or of their only amusement, racing, the Comanches 
find their principal oecupation; their subsistence they 
derive from the wild herds that share with them the 
fertile plains over which they range. Whenever 
want of food, or the desire of any additional luxury 
tempts them, they issue forth in bands of three or four 
hundred from the mountainous region which bounds 
their ordinary home, and pillage, without distinction 
of race, any scattered colonists whose unguarded at- 
titude tempts their cupidity. While they generally 
massacre the males who fall into their hands, they 
differ from the rest of the Indians of North America 
in sparing women and children, whom they capture, 
and incorporate with their nation. ‘Their habits of 
warfare, and notions of bravery, resemble those 
which seem to have been created among all the Indian 
tribes, by the necessity of being cautious of hazard- 
ing the lives of their own scanty population. The 
Comanche is averse from war where he is likely to 
encounter opposition; to gain his end by cunning, 
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assassination were the foundations on which their 
champions endeavoured to establish the different 
forms of anarchy which they respectively preferred. 
Amid these continued disorders, civilisation retro- 
graded, industry was discouraged, and national pros- 
perity disappeared. ‘The opponents of ‘Texan inde- 
pendence will find it difficult to imagine any tie of 
duty that should have continued to bind the livin 
body of Texan industry and order to this carcass 0 
Mexican anarchy and barbarism. 

The preceding narrative will, we trust, have dis- 
abused the reader of the notion, that the American 
colonists of ‘Texas had invaded that province with a | 
settled design of wresting it from Mexico. The_ 
farmers of the Western States had entered it by the | 
invitation of the Mexican government, and embarked | 
their fortunes in a wilderness, of which they had | 
laid open the resources and created the wealth. To 
this new home they had wedded themselves for better 
and for worse; and though it was their duty te sub-| 
mit to the laws of their adopted country, and to bow | 
to the will of the majority, soberly expressed by its | 
constitutional organs, no law of God or man ever | 
bade free and intelligent men to obey every power 
that might spring from civil war, or submit to every 
successtul violation of the law and the constitution. 
At least, if every one else in Mexico held it his right 
to appeal to arms, the Texans had the same right as 
the rest; and it was hardly reasonable to suppose, 
that those who possessed the strongest arms, were | 
for ever to accept the law of the sword from whatever 
band of cowardly mercenaries happened for the day 
to triumph in the neighbourhood of the capital. To 
us it seems an admirable trait in the conduct of the | 
Texans, that for a long time they held aloof from the | 
conflict that every where raged around them; and | 
submitted without resistance or enquiry to every | 
fresh government that the fortune of civil war estab- | 
lished in Mexico, provided only that it did not molest | 
them. It is singular, that almost the only instance | 
of a Mexican insurrection, promptly suppressed, was 
that of a Texan Empresario named Edwards, who, 
in 1829, thought fit, after the approved Mexican 
fashion, to right himself for some imagined wrong 
from the Government, by proclaiming what he chose | 
to call a * Fredonian Republic.” This attempt was 
instantly suppressed by the aid of Austin and his 
colonists. On two other occasions, collision between 
the Central Government and the Texans was pre- 
vented by the prudence of Austin, who induced the 
former to repeal two decrees passed in 1829 and 1530, 
for the summary abolition of slavery; which, if 
carried into effect, would have freed, without com- 

nsation, every slave whom the American settlers 
had brought with them into Texas. 

But the jealousy of the Spanish authorities of 
Coahuila was alarmed by the increasing numbers of | 
the Texans; and they took means to check their. 
spirit by the presence of a military force. In the 
course of 1829 and 1830, no less than thirteen hun- 
dred Mexican troops were introduced into Texas} 
and the insolence and outrages of these lawless mer- 
cenaries, and their disreputable commanders, were 
not long in bringing on a collision. It deserves 
notice, that the first purpose for which the Texans 
took up arms, was that of liberating the Mexican 
commissioner Madero, who had been illegally im- 
prisoned by Colonel Bradburn, en American soldier 





of fortune in the service of Mexico. The further 
violences of Bradburn led to a rising of one hundred 
and twelve Texan farmers, under the command of 
John Austin ;—a man congenial in spirit, but not a 
kinsman to the founder of Texas. On the 13th of 
June 1832, the fort of Velasco, which opposed their 
progress, was assailed by this intrepid body. The 
unerging aim of their rifles cleared the ramparts of 
its defenders, and shattered every hand that was 
raised to apply the match to its single cannon. 
When the commandant, Urgatachea, unable to man 
the bastion with his terrified mercenaries, himself 
encountered the risk and directed the gun, his gal- 
lant antagonists respected his courage, and offered 
terms of capitulation, which he accepted. Another 
body of Mexican troops soon after surrendered at 
discretion to the insurgents. ‘Their demands were 
then complied with, oat Bradburn was driven from 
the province. But the insurgents were anxious to 
deprecate the anger of the Mexican government. An 
officer despatched against them by Santa Anna, with 


/a considerable force, was pacified by their assurance, 


that the main object of their rising had been to vin- 
dicate the Constitution, which had been violated by 
the opponents of that chief, and to support the cause 
for which he was contending. The mediation cf 
Stephen Austin was again successfully interposed, 
and peace was once more re-established in Texas. 
But though the colonists do not appear at this time 
to have entertained the idea of separating themselves 
from the Mexican Confederation, the practical effects 
of Mexican government were now felt to be so in- 
jurious, that they speedily set about taking mea- 
sures for breaking off their connexion with Coahuila ; 
the representatives of which forming a very large 
majority of the united legislature of the two states— 
in fact, wielded the government of Texas. A Con- 
vention of Delegates of the people of Texas, alter 
the fashion in use among tht of the United States 
in similar circumstances, was accordingly held at 
San Felipe, in October 1832, and re-assembled at the 
same place in April 1833; when it agreed on a peti- 
tion to the general government, detailing the griev- 


/ances resulting from the preponderance of Coahuila, 


and praying for separation from that portion of the 
state, together with the adoption of a rational and 
free constitution, which had been framed and adopted 
by the Convention. It is impossible, we think, for 
iny candid mind to examine the list of grievances set 
forth by the people of Texas, without admitting that 
they were of a nature that justified, or rather com- 
pelled, their resort to any means, in order to rid 
themselves of the intolerable evils of Mexican mis- 
government. ‘We complain,’ said the petition, 
‘more of the want of ail the important attributes of 
government, than of the abuse of any.” The Texans 
depicted the wretched administration of justice, by a 
tribunal seated at a distance of seven hundred miles 
from the colonists—the consequent impunity of the 
worst crimes, and the utter absence of any adequate 
enforcement of civil rights. They set forth the total 
denial of any sufficient provision for education; 
which emigrants from the United States naturally 
regarded as the first of those wants thata people may 
rightfully consider it the duty ef a government to 
supply. They complained of the barbarous arrange- 
ments of the custom-house, which, in order to protect 
an oppressive monopoly of the rude manufactures of 
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surrounding forest, the prairie lies like a verdant! for the farms and mines, was remitted, when it began 
lake of meadow—forming its hays and creeks amid | to be found cheaper to employ the abundant labourers 
the darker woodland. More frequently the eye of at moderit)» wages, than to support them as slaves; 
the traveller ranges over a wide extent of meadow, and te new lords of the soil allowed the ancient 
level or undulating according to the region in which population to till their own farms, on pretty inuch 
he nay be; sometimes the horizon is the only limit the same terms as those accorded to the greater part 
to the apparently boundless verdure, amid which the | of the peasantry of Europe. The odious distinctions 
noble forest trees are scattered, singly or in clumps, | of colour, which have every where been the sure 
that recall the appearance of an Eaglish park; some-| concomitant of negro slavery, operated more feebly 
times the dark outline of the forest is seen in the| on the mixture of the white and red races; and the 
distance, and sometimes it crowns the acclivities| population of Creole Spaniards that speedily grew 
which rise from the plain. ‘The whole of these vast! up in Mexico, was linked to the aboriginal Indians 
fields are covered with the rich prairie grass, or a| by a vast mixed race of Mestizoes. ‘The population 
soft and elastic sward. Amid these the most exquisite | of Mexico was thus comparatively homogeneous; 
flowers are profusely scattered—ever changing with | and similar in the different gradations and occupa- 
the changing season, but ever charming the eye with tion of its society to those of an European country. 
their rich and brilliant colours. In some parts, the The spirit of enterprise, that, in spite of the easy 
traveller passes over miles of dazzling sun-flowers;| mode in which they thus lived on the labour of 
in others, he is surrounded by roses. The prairie is | others, might have been developed among the white 
covered with the geranium, the dahlia, the trumpet-| and mixed races, was completely repressed by the 
flower, the heart’s-ease, the lily, the jessamine, the | execrable system of government with which Spain 
lobelia, and the passion-flower! The tranks of the | oppressed its colonies. ‘The despotic power of the 
trees are festooned with the wild vine and the sober| Spanish menarchy was felt in its colonies without 
gray of the Spanish moss, over which are often seen, | any of those checks of custom, feeling, and counter- 
hanging at a vast height, the superh white flower! vailing influences which mitigated it at home. The 
of the magnolia. The fragrance of these flowers is administration of justice was dishonest and ineffi- 
borne to the nostrils by the cool gale that tempers | cient. ‘The nomination to all municipal offices bein 

the heat of Texas, and braces the muscles of the! placed in the crown, the colonists were deprived of 
traveller of the prairie. The solemn and soothing the only popular institution of the mother country, 
silence is at intervals broken by the scream of the | From the Viceroy to the lowest functionary, the 
brilliant parroquet, the song of the mocking-bird or| grossest corruption prevailed: offices were openly 
the thrush, and the melodious complaints of the | sold, and the lucrative extortions which were per- 
whip-poor-will. ‘The deer and antelope rus’) startled | mitted, rendered unsalaried places as much in re- 
from the groves, and, bounding across the plain, | quest, as those which were best paid; the revenue 
invite the pursuit of the hunter. It is amid such| was in great measure the produce of mischievous 
lands as these that the Texan emigrant fixes his monopolies; commerce was almost annihilated by 
staff, and enters on the enjoyment of a fertile soil | that destructive system of restrictions, which Dr. 
home, which the wealthy of the Old) Adam Smith and succeeding writers have held up to 
envy, but which wealth has not yet) scorn. Enormous sums were appropriated to prop 
P the overgrown power of the higher clergy; while 


and a lovely 
World might 
appropriated to its exclusive enjoyment. | 

The happy country, which we have thus rapidly | the land was covered with swarms of ill-paid parish 
attempted to describe, from the materials thus abun-| priests and friars, whose occupation it was to drain 
dantly afforded by Mr. Kennedy, and the American | the resources of the peasantry, to propagate the 
writers from whom he quotes, remained till the pre-| most grovelling superstitions, and to pervert, or Ta- 


sent century an almost unknown and unprofitable ther suppress, education.* But the most irritatin 


waste, under the sway of the Spaniards of America, and injurious feature of the system, was the carefu 
The settlement of Mexico took place under cireum- concentration of all power, and of al) official and 
stances widely different from those which marked even much commercial emolument, in the hands of 
the European’ colonisation of any other part of the natives of Spain; and the consequent exclusion of 
New World, with the exception of Peru. Instead of the whole Creole population from every legitimate 
meeting only with the wild and seanty savages who object of ambition, and every honourable species of 
were found roaming over, but never cultivating the employment. 

remainder of the American continent, the arms of A population of such a character, and so cramped 
Cortes subjugated a race which had for some time | and enervated, was little fitted or inclined to encoun. 
been settled on the same spot, and had raised on it | ter dangers and difficulties in the attempt to tame and 
populous and flourishing cities—which practised a people the wilderness, ‘The population of Mexico 
productive agricultare—which had made consider-| remained concentrated in the central and southern 
able advances in many of the useful and ornamental | portions of the country, or was only tempted to quit 
arts—and which had adopted a system of civil polity, them in search of mines. Texas, which had been 
distinguished by gradations of rank, by a division of 

labour, and by a general contribution for the wants) + From this censure of the Colonial government of 


of the state. ‘The presence of this settled and indus-| Spain, we must except the Council of the Indies, which 
trious peasantry, whom the experience of Hispaniola | was a body in the mother country composed of its high- 
had already taught the Spaniards not to sacrifice to or ye pe 2 wm others who had held = 
: A : “ office in the colonies. Its business was to superinten 
the first rage of their avarice, dispensed with the and delierate upon all colonial matters. The Sotablioh- 
necessity of any importation of negroes; the lands | ment of such a council, with some degree of publicity in 


of Mexico were divided among the conquerors; @  jts discussions, would, as Mr. Kennedy suggests, be a 
system of forced labour, which was at first required | desirable addition to our colonial system. 
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explored by Alonzo de Leon, and derived its name 
from the friendly character of some of its Indian 
tribes, came soon to be regarded in the light of a) 
wild haunt of fierce and untameable barbarians; and | 
the government looked with complacency on its soli- | 
tary wastes, as interposing a desirable barrier between | 
the valuable territories of Mexico, and the French | 
possessions in Louisiana. By degrees, with a view 
rather to military objects than to those of settlement, | 
a few garrisons were planted throughout the country; | 
and a worthless population of Creoles and half- | 
breeds of every denomination were planted in fortified | 
inclosures, called Presidios. In the neighbourhood | 
of these military positions the Franciscan Missions | 
were established: the bounty of the Mexican devo- | 
tees enabled the Monks to ensconce themselves in| 
large buildings, which they took care to fortify as | 
well as to consecrate; and the good fathers fattened | 
in sacerdotal sloth on the produce of the rich plains 
of Texas, tilled by the compulsory labour of Indians, | 
who were stolen in continual forays on the surround- 
ing tribes, and dignified by the name of converts ;— 
when, after the infliction of a compulsory baptism, 
they had learned to make the sign of the cross, and 
to mumble a few words of a prayer which they did 
not understand, to the idols of their fathers, whom 
they were taught to call by the names of Spanish | 
saints. But this system of monastic colonisation 
declined with the decline of the military power of 
Spain. The savage tribes of the desert, won back | 
drom the weakness the fair inheritance which they 
had resigned to the strength of the intruder, and | 
Swept once more the whole extent of country that | 
lies between the waters of the Arkansas and the 
Gulf. One after the other, Mission and Presidio was | 
either laid waste or abandoned ; and at the close of the 
eighteenth century, the scanty relics of the Texan 
colonists were collected within the walls of the three 
Stations of San Antonio de Bexar, Goliad and Na- 
+. cogdoches. 

By the laws of the Indies, the intrusion of a fo-| 
reigner into the colonial dominions of Spain, without 
a license, subjected him to the penalty of death— 
.7 mitigated in practice (if that can be called a mitiga- 
tion) to perpetual imprisonment. As population in-| 
creased in the British settlements, this penalty began 
to he more frequently incurred, and still more fre- 
quently defied or evaded by the daring hunters of 
Virginia and Georgia. The revolt of the United 
States, as it alarmed the jealousy of Spain, led toa 
more rigorous enforcement of the laws of exclusion; 
and the feelings of the colonial government were well 
expressed by the Captain-General Saleedo, when he 
said, that had he the power, he would prevent the 
very birds from flying across the boundary-line of 
Texas and the United States. But Texas began to | 
attract the attention and the desires of its Anglo- 
American neighbours. This became apparent in the 

roceedings consequent on the detection of Aaron | 
3urr’s conspiracy in 1807, from which it is clear, 
that, whatever degree of truth there might be in the 
charge made against him, of a design to form a vast 
. Southern Republic, by the conquest of Mexico and 
the separation of the Western States of the Union, | 
he had certainly matured a plan for subjugating and 
settling Texas. But the schemes of this bad citizen | 
produced no result; and the introduction of the Anglo- | 
Americans into Texas, was soon after effected by the | 
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invitation of the Mexicans themselves. The usur. 
pation of the Spanish crown by Napoleon, loosened 
the bonds of obedience that had so long held its co. 
lonies together. In 1810, the standard of indepeid- 
ence was for the first time raised in Mexico by 
Hidalgo, whose arms were for a while successfi, 
To aid the native Mexicans against their Spanish 
masters, a body of the daring youth of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana, under Kemper, were in- 
vited into Texas at the close of 1812. For several 
months this gallant band made good its ground, and 
obtained repeated successes against vast odds of 
regular Spanish troops; but, on the 18th of June, 
1813, it was cut off almost to a man at the battle of 



















































| 
the Medina; owing, not so much, it is said, to the 
prowess and immensely superior numbers of the I 
royalist army, as to the treachery of its Mexican d 
allies. The revolt in the central provinces of Mexico, | 
was soon after suppressed by the wise policy of the ft 
viceroy, Apodaca; and the government of the United 
States exerted itself so as to prevent its citizens from s 
forming any expeditions on a large scale in aid of 0 
succeeding attempts at insurrection. But though w 
Texas remained for seven or eight years under the N 
nominal rule of Spain, its territory was, during al! pr 
that period, devastated by the incursions of the Io- pe 
dians, of Spanish insurgents, and of the marauding pr 
'gangs which, under the command of Lafitte and in 
Aury, carried on piracy against Spanish vessels under fro 
the name of a non-existing republic of Mexico. A set 
body of about a hundred Americans, under the com- rey 
mand of Perry, which joined the force with which of 
Mina effected his unfortunate invasion in 1816, sepa the 
| rated from that chief, and was cut off to a man, afler wh 
a series of gallant combats. But the result of these ger 
various expeditions of small bands of invaders, tho 
raised, instead of diminishing, the confidenge which alw 
| the adventurous spirits of the United States felt in gait 
their own superiority. The prodigious successes app 
which had been gained over vast odds of numbers, peri 
and the calamitous results almost always attributable man 
to the treachery or cowardice of the auxiliary troops, thou 
brought the Americans to look with equal contempt gran 
‘on the hostility or the alliance of the soldiers of he si 
Spain, or the people of Mexico. in | 
It was not, however, by means of foreible invasion serih 
that an Anglo-American colony was destined to make Braz 
good its footing in Texas; and those who, in accord- de A 
ance with the representations circulated by Mexican In 
indignation and abolitionist zeal, have adopted the neigh 
notion, that the foundations of the Texan republic 2 sta 
were laid in the lawless intrusion of a horde of ringe 
mounted slave-owners, bent on conquest from the the ey 
| outset, will learn with surprise, that the settlement settle 
of Texas originated in peaceful enterprise, under the mand 
sanction of the government of Spain; at that time moles 
still paramount over its North American colonies. |! selves 
was in the period that elapsed between the suppres 
sion of all insurrection in Mexico and Texas, and the or 
subsequent successful declaration of independence, riod 
that Moses Austin, a native of Connecticut, having alee 
twice realised an ample fortune, first in Virginia and failure 
then in the territory of Missouri, by successful indus HH the adv 
try; and having a second time found himself, at the J oris 
age of fifty-six, stripped of his wealth by reverses, ae of 
which his prudence had been unable to obviate, de ye 
termined to retrieve his fortunes by the foundation of I the sou 
a new settlement, for which he fixed on Texas 2 I tatesm, 
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affording the most eligible site. Enlarged experience, | 


or more probably the increased urgency of its finan- | 
cial necessities, had at that time inclined the govern- | 
ment of Spain to give increased facilities to the 
disposal of its waste lands, and to the settlement of 
foreigners;* and, in 1821, Mr. Austin, after some 
fruitless personal solicitation at San Antonio, was 
informed that he had obtained a large grant of land, 
as what was called an Empresario, on condition of 
settling three hundred families in Texas. The news, 
however, only reached him on his death bed—his 
health having received a fatal shock from the fatigues 
and expense incurred in a most disastrous journey | 
from ‘Texas; and he bequeathed the task of carrying 
his scheme into effect to his son, Stephen Austin, a 
man endowed with that capacious intellect, that in- 
domitable perseverance, that calm temper, and that 
power of conciliation, which are the great requisites 
for the founders of states. 

The preparations for the first settlement had been 
so far brought towards completion, that, in August 
of the same year, Stephen Austin reached ‘Texas 
with the first body of emigrants from the United 
States. The news of the rising of Iturbide in the 
preceding spring, which at once established the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, arrived at the same time, but 
produced no immediate interruption of his proceed- 
ings. But in March 1822, when he returned to Texas 
from New Orleans with a second detachment of 
settlers, he found that it was necessary for him to 
repair to the city of Mexico to obtain a confirmation 
of his grant. At Mexico, Austin had to abide for 


the space of a year the delays of the Congress— 
which, with Spanish procrastination, prepared a 


general law on the subject of colonisation—and 
those occasioned by two or three revolutions; which 
always, just at the moment when he seemed to have 
gained his point, intervened, and necessitated fresh 
applications to the new powers. At the end of this 
period he returned, with full powers to settle and 
manage his colony according to his own views; and 
though, during the interval, many of the first emi- 
grants had returned in disgust to the United States, 
he sueceeded in gaining so many fresh recruits, that 
in 1824 he had completed the location of the pre- 
scribed namber of 300 families on the banks of the 
Brazos, where he founded the town of San Felipe 
de Austin. 

In the same year Texas, in conjunction with the 
neighbouring province of Coahuila, was formed into 
2 state of the Mexican Federation. But by an ar- 
rmogement with the government, Austin was left in 
the exereise of all executive authority over his own 
settlement; and made the chief magistrate and com- 
mander of the militia. The colonists, in effect un- 
molested by the Mexican government, ruled them- 
selves according to the sage habits of self-government 


—_—_—_— 

*Tt is said that the Spanish government, about this 

riod, contemplated the sale of Texas to the house of 

airing, in London. We may be allowed to regret the 
fuilure of this project, which has deprived mankind of 
the advantage of being able to contrast, with the great 
efforts of colonisation from the United States, an experi- 
ment of colonisation from the mother country, under the 
auspices of one who would have applied to the enterprise, 
hot merely the most abundant pecuniary resources, but 
the soundest views of colonial policy known to modern 
Statesmen. 
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which they had acquired in the land of their birth; 
and the real conduct of affairs was entrusted, by the 
gratitude and prudence of the settlers, to the wise 
guidance of Austin. The difficulties with which 
every new settlement has to struggle, and which 
pressed with unusual severity on the early colonists 
of Texas, were surmounted by patience. The Indians 
were repulsed, and taught to keep a due distance 
from the settlements. The opponents of Texan in- 
dependence have promulgated a notion, that the early 
colonists mainly consisted of fugitives from justice, 
and other outcasts of society. ‘The mode and suc- 
cess of the settlement suffice to rebut this accusation; 
but Mr. Kennedy informs us of the fact, that persons 
of this description who had been tempted to cross 
the frontier of the United States, were seized, and 
delivered up to the authorities of their own country 
by Austin and his militia. But the success of the 
settlement allured emigrants of the most respectable 
character to plant themselves in the neighbourhood. 
In 1825, Austin obtained a second Empresario grant 
for the settlement of five hundred additional families ; 


| other Empresarios contracted for the settlement of 


fourteen hundred more. ‘Though many of these con- 
tracts were very imperfectly carried into execution, 
the population of Texas continued to be steadily in- 
creased by the constant influx of immigrants from 
the United States; and, in the year 1830, the num- 
bers of the American population of the State amounted 
to no less than twenty thousand. The energy of 
these industrious and peaceful settlers rapidly laid 
open the resources of the country; and a wise and 
just administration of affairs, was alone wanting to 
secure its peaceful progress in wealth and civilisation. 

Unfortunately, however, the increasing numbers 
of the colonists, took them out of the control of the 
one head which had hitherto been allowed to direct 
them ; and brought them more and more into contact 
with the general government of the State. Unhap- 
pily, too, the affairs, both of the Central Government 
and of the component States, had, ever since the 
Declaration of Independence, been involved in an 
unceasing and still augmenting disorder. A woful 
experience had served to show, that the colonists of 
Spain had suddenly acquired freedom, without those 
habits of obedience to law that can alone render 
freedom desirable or permanent. The result of a 


' movement of independence, dictated by the selfish 


objects of the Priesthood and the mere animosities 
of Race, had been the establishment of a Constitu- 
tion, from which its framers had omitted, both in 
words and in fact, any provision for trial by jury, or 
for the public administration of justice; and in 
which they had inserted what was meant to be no 
theoretical prohibition of the practice of any except 
the Roman Catholic retigion. This constitution, 
unintelligible to the greater part of those who had 
sworn toit, was respected by none but the momentary 
gainers in the scramble for power; and, at the close 
of every civil contest, the worsted party invariably 
made no scruple of appealing to the sword. Revo- 
lution followed revolution; chief succeeded chief, 
only to be displaced by the next adventurer who 
could induce a handful of soldiers to make a dash at 
the seat of government. The permanent civil war 
thus kept up, was carried on with the ferocity that 
distinguishes the warfare of the Spanish race in 
America, as well as in Europe; and massacre and 
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appears to him more honourable than the display of 
courage in combat; and he acquires greater credit 
with his tribe by murdering a sleeping foe than by 
conquering in equal combat. He will use ever 
wile, and proffer the warmest declarations of friend. 
ship, in eel vw to throw his victim off his guard; and 
his plighted word binds him so little, that ‘as faith- 
less as a Comanche treaty’ has become a Mexican 
proverb. In this career of fraud and cruelty, he is 
aided by the calm temperament which resuits from 
constant and healthy exercise, bracing air, and a seru- 
puious abstinence from ardent spirits, which he calls 
* fools’ water.’ 

It will not be matter of surprise that, when the 
only opposition to his assaults was to be found in the 
inadequate military resources of a Spanish province, 
and the languid energies of the Mexican colonists, 
the visits of this rapid and remorseless foe were re- 
garded with terror. So low, indeed, had the Mexi- 
cans sunk in the eyes of the Indian, that he had 
learned to spare them, as the innocuous means of 
supplying hitn with booty whenever he might choose 
to take it. The Comanche would extort from a 
Mexican village a reward for the pretended re-cap- 
ture of a drove of horses which he himself had 
stolen. To such a height did these savages carry 
their insolence, that they have been known to dis- 
mount in the market-place of the principal town of 
Texas, and order the soldiers of the gurrison to catch 
and feed their horses, under pain of chastisement. 
But when the settlers from the United States began 
to fill the plains of Texas, the Comanche shrunk 
from collision with a new and irresistible enemy. 
The deadly aim of the Kentuckian rifle was speedily 


experienced by the savage; and one of these wea- | 

ns in the hand of an American settler has been 
| ae to put a dozen Comanches to flight. Nor 
was the American less rapid in pursuit than deadly 


ofaim. Whenever an outrage was committed by an 
Indian, the settler of the prairie was sure to follow 
on his trail, mounted on a fleet and well-kept steed, 
attended by his trusty hounds; and to continue his 
pursuit with untiring zeal, until vengeance had been 
inflicted, as a warning against future aggression. 
These once formidable savages seem now to have 
ceased from habitually molesting the settlers; and 
collision will probably recur only when the onward 
stream of white settlement shall have made another 
encroachment on the present hunting-grounds of the 
Comanche. 

A country more inviting to the settler of the Eng- 
lish race, whether from the mother country, its colo- 
nies, or the United States, it is impossible to eon- 
ceive. Whatever his habits, his constitution, or his 
past pursuits, he will find in some part of Texas a 
climate and a cultivation to suit him. Water is 
every where abundant. The drift-wood of the coasts 
and rivers furnishes an easy and bountiful supply of 
fuel. Timber for all other purposes abounds in the 
forests, some of which are composed of the live or 
evergreen oak; in which the government of the 
United States finds the most admirable material for 
ship building; and some of pine and red cedar, of 
the kind most available for all domestic uses. Nor 
is food difficult to be got. Fish abound in the sea, 
the lakes, and the rivers. Deer, and every other 


species of game, are so plentiful in the prairie, that 
the settler may count on subsisting on the produce | 
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of his gun; and a traveller, whose journal is quoted 
by Mr. Kennedy, speaks of celebrating the 4th ot 
July in the midst of the wilderness, by a supper of 
buffalo, venison, antelope, and wild turkey. The 
buffalo, the wild horse, the peccary or wild hog of 
America, and most of the savage tribes of the prairie 
and the forest, minister in one way or another to the 
wants of man. Even the bear, the most formidable 
quadruped of the continent, is hunted for his skin 
and his fat; and no merely noxious beast annoys or 
terrifies the settler, except the wolf, which human 
ingenuity has been as little able in America, as else- 
where, to turn to any good account. The alligator 
destroys pigs and calves; but the awkwardness of 
its movements is such, that a child that las the 
sense to move on one side, runs no risk from it, 
The bite of the rattlesnake is said to be curable; 
and Mr. Kennedy mentions, with apparent credit, 
the remedy in use among the Indians, who, when 
bitten by it, kill it, and extract the poison from their 
own wounds by applying to them the fleshy part of 
the reptile’s tail. The mosquito and the sand-fly, 
which are found in the level, but not in the rolling 
or higher regions of Texas, seem to be there, as all 
over America, the most formidable scourges of the 
human race. The otter and the beaver, which for- 
merly abounded all over Texas, have been driven by 
the assiduous trapper into the wild regions of the 
interior. The bee, whose wax forms a valuable arti- 
cle of Texan commerce, is said to preeede the march 
of human settlement; and the wild Indian, when he 
sees its swarms make their appearance in some 
hitherto unvisited part of the wilderness, is said to 
exclaim with a sigh, * There come the white men!’ 
But the enviable distinction of Texas in the eyes 
of the settler, is the generally open character of the 
‘country. Instead of passing the prime of his life in 
the arduous and unhealthy toil of clearing the dense 
| forest, and the remainder of his days amid a patch 
‘of fields disfigured by stumps and rail fences, the 
| Texan farmer, from the first, drives his plough over 
/a clear and yielding surface of rich black loam. Mr. 
| Kennedy mentions one exception to the general 
aspect of the surface in that part of the country, 
'which is crossed by what is called the ‘cross tim- 
|-ber;’ the most remarkable of the natural phenomena 
| of Texas—unless, indeed, it be the artificial work of 
|that bygone and unknown race, who, in the vast 
mounds that cover this portion of America, have left 
traces of a far distant and forgotten civilisation. 
This irregular belt of forest, varying in width from 
five to fifty miles, extends across the northern part 
|of Texas, from south to north, in a regular and un- 
broken mass, following the due line of the meridian; 
and presenting the aspect of a huge wall of forest, 
which forms, in the eyes of the Indian and the set- 
tler, the great natural landmark of the wilderness. 
Some of the river bottoms are covered by vast ex- 
tents of cane-brake, in which the cane, rising to 4 
height of twenty or five-and-twenty feet, arches over 
the head of the rider who passes through the paths 
that have been cut throngh it. This cane indicates 
arich soil, and furnishes a nutritious winter fodder 
for cattle. But the greater part of the surface of the 
country consists of what is properly called prairie. 
Mr. Kennedy, like all preceding travellers, exp2- 
tiates in the description of the enchanting beauty of 
the prairie. Sometimes closely pressed in by the 
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Mexico, prohibited the importation of the necessaries | constitution which they had framed, and to trast to 
of civilised life. The embarrassment of the ill-| the good offices of Santa Anna for the approval by 
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managed finances of Coahuila, was another source | Congress of these irregular acts. When this letter 
of complaint; and, doubtless, a people might ration-| was made public, Austin, then on his way home, 
ally complain of a government that placed its de-| was seized, brought back to Mexico, and there closely 
pendence for revenue on a tax on billiard-tables, on confined from February to June 1834, in the prison 
a state *cock-pit,’ and on an impost on the circula- | of the Inquisition. ‘The news of this arrest increased 
tion of money, that subjected any person carrying | the excitement of his countrymen. Their irritation 
any amount of coin from one town to another toa against the government of Coahuila was augmented 


duty,of two per cent.!' And we think that the justice 
of such complaints is particularly strong, when 
directed against a government that did not even pro- 
tect its peaceable citizens from the attacks of the 
Indians, but left the scattered farmers of its territory 
to defend themselves as they best might, against 
those ruthless and restless foes. Other causes irri- 
tated the Texan settlers. The publication of the 
laws of the state in no language but the Spanish, 
was a grievance sensibly felt. The religious opi- | 
nions of the Protestant settlers formed another source 
of irritation. It is true, that all the original Em- 
presario contracts provided that the settlers should 
be Roman Catholics; but that provision was, and 
must necessarily have been, in every case disregarded, 


by its seandalously improvident grants of the public 
lands of Texas, which the people fairly enough re- 
garded as a legitimate source of revenue to their new 
country; as well as by certain steps taken to carry 
out the provisions of a former decree, which would 
have eflected not only the settlement of considerable 
bodies of Mexicans among the Americans, but the 
introduction of convicts, and the conversion of Texas 
into a penal colony. The more violent of the Texans 
now openly urged separation from the Mexican Fed- 
eration ; but the letters of Austin, who was still de- 
tained at Mexico, though in a more mild captivity, 
counselled forbearance, and reliance on the good 
intentions of Santa Anna, in whom he had not ceased 
to confide; and the influence of his advice, coupled 


with the assent of the government, which knew well | with apprehensions for his safety, induced the major- 
enough what was the religion of the states from ity of his countrymen to discountenance the proposal 
which the emigrants came. The first settlers sub- | of separation, and await the decision of the Congress. 
mitted to pacify the priests, by allowing them to re- But, at the commencement of 1835, a seveletion 


marry them, aud re-baptise their children, according | was consummated in Mexico, which entirely de- 
to the Catholic rites, on payment of rather exorbitant | stroyed the original frame-work of the Mexican con- 
fees. But the great body of the subsequent emi- | stitution; and not only gave a perfectly irrefragable 
grants could not long conceal their disgust at the | ground for the withdrawal of Texas from the Federa- 
superstition and bigotry of their new neighbours; | tion, but rendered the adoption of instant measures 
and were revolted by the pretensions of the ignorant | of self-defence necessary for the maintenance of the 


priests of the dominant church. 

Among the complaints of the Texans, we find none 
respecting the disposition of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to prevent the existence of slavery in its terri- 
tory ; though the advocates of the latter have attempted 
to enlist European sympathies on their side, by re- 
presenting the Texan revolt as originating in a mere 
desire of upholdin slavery. The real truth is, that 
slavery existed in Texas to a very trifling extent; for 
at the period of the war in 1835, while the numbers 
of the Anglo-American settlers were estimated at 
twenty-eight thousand, there were not above two 
thousand N 
slaves had been introduced with the sanction of the 
Mexican authorities, the Texans might fairly regard 
their emancipation, without compensation, as a rob- 
bery of their masters. The prohibition of the intro- 
duction of fresh slaves was regarded with jealousy ; 


because, as it would have prevented the emigration | 


of wealthy settlers from the southern states of the 
Union, it was looked on as part of a system which 
the Mexican Government appeared from many of its 
acts to have adopted, with a view of preventing any 
accession to the Anglo-American population of Texas. 
To enforce these complaints, and obtain their sepa- 
ration from Coahuila, the Texans despatched Stephen 
Austin to the city of Mexico. That city was then 
the theatre of fresh revolutions, which resulted in an 
entire change of the fundamental laws of the Mexi- 
can Federation; and Austin found so little disposi- 
tion among the authorities to listen to the just com- 
plaints of bis countrymen, that even his patience gave 
way; and he wrote to the Texans, advising them to 
their province a separate state, to adopt the 

Jury, 1841.—Mvsecm. 58 


in the country. But as these | 


rights and liberties of the inhabitants. The daring 
| and profligate Santa Anna, suddenly deserting the 
| party to which he had hitherto been attached, de- 
| posed the Federal authorities by force of arms; and a 
Congress, assembled under the control of his army, 
| declared the abolition of the independent existence of 
|the various states of the Federation, and reduced 
| these originally sovereign states to the rank of mere 
provinces of a Central Mexican Republic. The re- 
monstrances of the State Legislatures were unheeded ; 
these bodies were forcibly dissolved; and, among 
others, the legislature and executive of Coahuila 
were expelled by military foree, and their members 
cast into prison. But the condyct of these bodies 
had given such deép dissatisfaction to the Texans, 
that not a voice was raised against their illegal ex- 
pulsion; and Santa Anna met with no resistance, 
until anxious, in the true spirit of Spanish faction, to 
crown his triumph with revenge, he demanded from 
the ‘l'exans some of his political opponents who had 
found refuge under their protection. Among these, 
the most eminent was Lorenzo de Zavala, an enlight- 
ened Mexican, who had filled, in succession, the high 
offices of governor cf the State of Mexico, minister of 
| finance, and minister at the court of France ; and who, 
having resigned the latter office on Santa Anna’s de- 
fection from his principles, had established himself 
among the free citizens of Texas, on some lands 
‘which he had previously purchased. Zavala now 
‘came forward, and placed himself in the front of the 
| struggle between Texas and the usurping power that 
had overthrown the constitution of Mexico. About 
| the same time, the Texans were once more aided by 
‘the counsels of their ablest leader. Stephen Austin, 
Sp. or Mag, 7 
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having been restored to liberty, arrived in Texas in | bine with them in resisting the military despotism 
September; and, on the 8th of that month, developed, , of Santa Anna. y : 

ata public meeting, his views of the fatal conse-| That chief had not, indeed, succeeded in subvert. 
quences of the recent revolution, which, by abolish- /ing the Federal Constitution, without meeting with 
ing the independence of the different states, would | a resistance from the States of the F ederation, which, 
have the effect of depriving Texas of any chance of | for some time after the expulsion of General (os, 
obtaining self-government, and subject it to uncon- | prevented his taking any measures for the establish. 
trolled Mexican misrule. By his advice, the people | ment uf his — Texas. But, early in 1536, 
elected delegates for the purpose of organising the the struggles of the Mexican Federalists were crushed 
country, and representing its views to the general by the arms of Santa Anna; and a well-appointed 
governinent. But positive information soon arrived, army of eight thousand regular soldiers were speedily 
which left no doubt that the Mexican Government | known to be advancing, under his personal command, 
was bent on forcing the submission of the Texans to | for the purpose of subjugating Texas. On the 12th 
the new central system; and that, for this purpose, a | of February, Santa Anna crossed the Rio Grande. 
military force was collecting on the frontiers of the | It is not our purpose to give any minute detail of the 
State. Soon after, General Cos, the Mexican com- | everts of the war. The invasion of Santa Anna was, 
mander, demanded the surrender of Zavala and the | at the outset, attended with success; and every suc- 


other fugitives, and ordered the Texans to lay down cess was attended with the most revolting cruelty, 

| The Alamo, the fort of San Antonio, was taken, afier 
a siege of ten days. No quarter was given, and the 
whole of the garrison were put to the sword. The 
fort of Goliad being found untenable against Santa 
| Anna’s superior force, the commandant, Col. Fan- 
ning, retreated with his garrison of four hundred men, 
Encountered on the way by six thousand Mexicans 
under Urrea, he fought with bravery, until a rein- 
forcement to the enemy compelled his wearied fol- 
lowers to capitulate. In spite of the terms of that 
| capitulation, the whole of Colonel Fanning’s force, 
with their gallant commander, to the number of four 
| hundred, were, by the direct orders of Santa Anna, 
executed in cold blood. These atrocities kindled 
instead of daunting the spirit of the Texans. On the 


their arms. ‘The Committee of Safety, at the head 
of which was Austin, thereupon, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, published a proclamation calling their coun- 
trymen to arms. A Spanish force of four hundred 
men entered the Texan settlements, and threatened 
the smal! town of Gonzalez; and, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, it was attacked in the neighbourhood of that 
town, and signally defeated, with considerable slaugh- 
ter, by a body of one hundred and sixty-eight Texan 
volunteers. 

The sword was now fairly drawn; and Austin, with 
the utmost energy, set about raising and organising 
the population of ‘Texas against their enemies. At 
the same time, he took means for receiving assistance 
from the adventurous population of the United States ; 


and grants of land were promised to foreign volun- | 3d of March 1836, the Convention recently announced 


teers in the cause of Texan independence. Public ' at San Felipe, proclaimed the independence of Texas. 
meetings took place in Louisiana and other states; | Mr. Austin having been despatched to the United 
and some money was raised by subscription, and a States, where he succeeded in raising a loan of 200, 

ood many volunteers despatched to the aid of the | 000 dollars, Mr. Burnett was elected President, and 

exans. The colonists raised companies of rangers | Lorenzo de Trauden Vice-President of the Republic. 
to defend their settlements against the Indians, who | On the 21st of April, the fate of Texas was decided 
had, as was alleged, been instigated by the Mexican on the banks of the San Jacinte. Santa Anna, at the 


Government to seize the opportunity of attacking 
Texas. The remainder of the Texan force, under 
Austin, directed itself against the Mexicans. Goliad, 
and another fortified place, were taken by storm; 
General Cos, with four hundred Mexicans, was de- 
feated at Conception by ninety-two ‘Iexans, under 
the command of Cqlonel Bouie—one of a family re- 
nowned for daring adventures in the chase and Indian 
warfare, and still better known as having invented 


the well-known ‘ Bouie-knife,’ which was employed | 


by them only in hunting, but has since been the 
weapon most in use in the barbarous duels of the 
western states. On the 11th of December, San An- 
tonio de Bexar was taken; General Cos capitulated ; 
and not a Mexican soldier was left in the province. 
Before this, a provisional government had been organ- 
ised for Texas by the general convention of the peo- 

le assembled at San Felipe de Austin. But, in the 


laration of the 3d November 1835, in which this | 


was announced, care was taken to keep clear of direct 


Separation from the Mexican Confederation; the | 


charge urged against the existing authorities of the 
Republic, was that of having infringed the constitu- 
tion; and the Texans, while refusing to submit to 


what they considered as an usurping government, | 
promised their aid to all Mexicnas who should com- | 


head of more than fifteen hundred men, was attacked 
by General Houston with no more than half tha 
number. The cry of ‘ Remember the Alamo !’ rang 
through the Texan ranks as they charged; and ip 
about a quarter of an hour the breastwork, by which 
the Mexicans were defended, was carried by assault, 
and their whole army scattered in complete row. 
The = was continued until dark ; six hundred 
and thirty Mexicans lay dead on the field, and seven 
hundred and thirty remained prisoners in the hands 
of the victors. The next day Santa Anna was 
brought in captive from the woods, in which he had 
found refuge. The policy of the conquerors refused 
to sacrifice his life to the ery of vengeance, and ob- 
tained from him a treaty, recognising the indepen- 
dence of Texas. ‘The Government of Mexico refused 
| to recognise this treaty; but their armies completely 
evacuated Texas; and, since the release of Santa 
Anna, no attempt has been made by the Mexicans to 
disturb the independence of the Republic. 
The Constitution adopted by the Texans is frame¢ 
_on the democratic principles prevalent in the United 
States; but as their vast territory, throughout its 
whole extent, is regarded as a single state, the econ- 
stitution is free from those cavses of complication 
and inefficiency that are attendant upon every system 
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of Federal Government. The first Congress elected | that state, rendered separation the only means of 
under the psovisions of this constitution, assembled | saving their property from annihilation, and their 
in September 1836; Houston, the victor of San country froin being thrown back into a state of utter 
Jacinte, was elected the first President of the Re- disorder and barbarism. ‘Theirs was a revolt, not 
public; and the post of Vice-President was con- against law and the will of their fellow-citizens, but 
ferred on Lamar, a gentleman of a Georgian family, against the lawless yoke of military usurpation; and 
who had commanded the cavalry on that memorable in their conflict against Santa Anna, it was they 
day. In 1838, (as the Constitution incapacitates who stood by the original compact under which they 
the same person from filling the highest office of the had been admitted into the Mexican Federation, and 
Republic in two successive terms,) Lamar was | by the Constitution which they had sworn to uphold. 
elected President; and Mr. Kennedy augurs well of | ‘Their independence, secured by their valour, was 
the commercial policy of Texas, from his known at- | unstained by revenge or turbulence; and its results 
tachment to the great principle of free trade. During | have been, that, amid the universal disorders that 
this period, the Republic has enjoyed uninterrup have since, as before, never ceased to desolate the 
internal repose. A sound administration of justice Mexican Republic, Texas has been the only portion 
has been established; schools and colleges have of the ancient territories of the Federation in which 
been founded; public buildings have been erected ; | law and order have reigned supreme and undisturbed ; 
and the different parts of the country have been con- in which peaceful industry has continued to prosper; 
neeted by roads, and by the improvement of the nataral | and in which civilisation has made a rapid and steady 
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means of communication. A large and constant 
emigration of persons of property and intelligence, | 
as well as of industrious farmers, has been going | 
on from the United States ; and the Anglo-American 
population of Texas is now estimated at two hundred 
thousand. About seventy or eighty thousand Mexi- 
cans are resident within the limits of the Repubfic, 
chiefly on the banks of the Rio Grande. ‘The Indians 
are estimated at thirty thousand; while the total 
number of Negroes is stated vy some to be only six 
thousand, and by others to be more than ten thousand. 

On the 3d of March 1837, the new Republic was 
recognised by the United States. General Hamilton, 
who, after filling the highest posts in his native state 


of South Carolina, and immortalising his name by 


the energy with which, when governor of that state, 
he opposed the Tariff, had become a resident in 
Texas, was despatched by the Government to obtain 
its recognition by the European powers. His exer- 
tions, during the last year, procured the recognition 
of the Republic by France, Holland, and Belgium; 
and, at the very close of the year, his mission was 
crowned with complete success by a treaty with 
jreat Britain, which only waits for its ratification 
by the Texan Congress, to be laid before Parliament. 

We have traced with some minuteness the details 
of the settlement of Texas by the Anglo-Americans, 
and of the causes which led to their separation from 
Mexico; because, in our opinion, this simple narra- | 
tive is the best means of disabusing the public mind | 


of those misconceptions which have created general 





progress. ‘The circumstances of its separation from 
its ancient rulers, and the solidity of its present 
existence, appear to us to give to Texas a claim for 
admission into the great family of civilised nations, 
far stronger than those which we have held sufficient 
in the case of almost any other country that has 
achieved its independence; and the recent recogni- 
tion of that independence by our Government, ap- 
pears to us to be justified as well by every principle 
that has heretofore dictated similar acts, as by the 
commanding considerations of public policy, which 
rendered it advisable and urgent. 

The character of the country and its inhabitants, 
coupled with its present relations with other nations, 
alike combine, in no usual degree, to render desirable 
the establishment of peaceful relations between it 
and Great Britain. When Lord Palmerston signed 
the treaty, the independence of Texas had already 
been acknowledged by the United States, France, 
Belgium, and Holland. The chance that Mexico 
will ever be able to re-establish its authority over 
Texas, is one on which the boldest imagination can 
hardly dare to speculate. Had Great Britain con- 
tinued to refuse its recognition, Texas would not the 
less have maintained its national existence; and un- 
less we contemplated the Quixotic folly of attempt 
ing, in behalf of Mexico, the continued subjugation 
of the hold population scattered over the vast terri- 
tory of. Texas, at the certain cost of war with the 
United States, and the greatest risk of a fresh quarrel 
with France; the only consequence would have 


prejudice against the founders of the Texan Republic. | been that of isolating ourselves from the commerce 
If the statements given by Mr. Kennedy be correct, | of Texas, which would have enriched all the rest of 
no pretence exists for asserting, that the colonisation | the world. Instead of this deplorable result of an 
of the country originated ina daring and unprincipled idle sullenness, the policy of Lord Palmerston has 
scheme of conquest from a weak and unoffending = us an alliance of the atest value. The 
race; that the separation was grounded on hypoeri- nited States, in refusing to admit Texas into their 
tical pretexts, or on a shameless violation of national | confederation, have rejected an offer, which in all 
law and decency ; or that thesecret or avowed object »robability will never again be made to them; and 


of the Texans, was that of upholding Negro slavery. | Texas becoming, as years pass by, more and more 
The origi 


peacefu 


nal settlements were created by bands of | 
and industrious farmers, who, under the 


vering industry first rendered available to the civilised 
world. Under many provocations, their forbearance 
towards their rulers was long and admirable; and 


they resolved on separation from Mexico, only when | 
the continued misgovernment, or rather anarchy of | 


lattached to its own institutions, its own distinct 


policy, and its own national character, will speedily 


sanction of successive governments, sought a home | regard the United States with some of those feelings 


in the fertile wilderness, whose resources their perse- | 


of jealousy, which nations always learn to entertain 
towards their nearest and most powerful neighbours. 
‘The commercial interests of Texas, and the oo 
to the northern portion of the United States, whic 

she inherits from her kindred of the Southern States, 
will always tend to unite her with Great Britain ; 
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and whatever part she may take in any actual war} 
that may hereafter arise, at any rate we may count 
on her weight in the North American Continent, as 
tending to establish an useful equipoise in the 
balance of power. But the advantages which we. 
may caleulate on deriving from Texas in peace, 
are of far greater importance. The foundations of | 
the new Republic may be said to be laid in the prin- 
ciple of free trade. Her wealth consists in her raw | 
produce; her wants in manufactured articles. Our 
utmost demand for cotton may, and in a great mea- 
sure will, probably ere long be supplied from Texas ; 
and no fantastic scheme of encouraging imperfect 
and costly manufactures of her own, will, we may 
be sure, ever induce her to sacrifice her true sources 
of prosperity, by refusing to take the wrought goods 
of Manchester and Birmingham in exchange for the 
produce of her soil. Here, then, we have a security 
against that entire dependence on the commerce of 
the United States, which, with all its pacifie in- 
fluences, cannot be contemplated without apprehen- 
sion. Texas will either repeal the Tariff of the 
United States, or nullify its operation ; and, however 
states and factions may job in Congress, and pro- 
duce a system of general prohibition, as the result 
of a dishonest combination between the manufac-| 
turers of New England and the sugar-planters of | 
Louisiana, the independence of Texas, and the iden- 
tity of its interests with the principles of free trade, 
will secure to Great Britain a market, where she 
may buy and sell in defiance of any unwise legisla-| 
tion that nay be adopted at Washington. Nor will | 
this be the sum of the beneficial interchange that 


} 


may be established between the two countries. 
The fertile territory of Texas creates a demand for 
labour, which Great Britain can alone supply ; and 
affords an “~~ field for emigration, which the wise | 


policy of the Republic is prepared to promote by the | 
soundest system, in the disposal of its waste lands. 
The bonds of ancient kindred may thus be knit with 
fresh strength; and the independence of Texas 
create only a wider diffusion of the British race and | 
of British sympathies. 

The only objection to the policy, which bids fair| 


| African slave-trade. 
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by marking our national abhorrence of slavery. 

fere we inclined to admit the soundness of this as 
a general rule, we should still urge, that the moral 
effect of such an assertion of principle, must depend 
entirely on the rigorous consistency with which it is 
applied; and dwell on the uselessness of enforcing 
it in the case of Texas, where the whole slave popu- 
lation does not amount, at the utmost, to more than 
ten thousand, only a few years after we had recog- 
nised Brazil—the country in the world in which the 
number of slaves is the largest in proportion to the 
whole amount of the population, and which is even 
now the greatest supporter of the enormities of the 
For it should be well known, 
and consequently borne in mind, in discussions on 
this subject, that the assertion of the principle of 
slavery by the Texan Constitution, is accompanied 
by a very small amount of practical evil. In spite 
of the open establishment of slavery in the Republic 


|—in spite of the constant influx of settlers from the 


slave-holding states of the Union—the number of 
slaves in Texas was not, at the period of the Revo- 
lution, more than two thousand out of a population 
of thirty thousand; and is now to be no 
more than from six to ten thousand, while the whites 
have in the same period increased to two hundred 
thousand. This small number, and this slow in- 


| crease, under such circumstances, prove that slavery 


is not likely to prevail to any great extent in Texas. 
The Texans allow slavery, in order to encourage 
wealthy settlers from the southern states of the 
Union; and to make common cause with the people 
from whose stock a large and valuable proportion of 
their own population came. The prohibition of 
slavery by them, would be regarded as an act of 


open hostility to the Southern States; and no coer- 


cion, and no prospect of advantage in any other 
quarter, would induce the Texans to sever their pre- 
sent connexion with their neighbours and kinsmen. 
The leading men of Texas are not, however, more 
insensible than those of the United States to the 
fearful result that must ensue from the existence of 
a negro population, whether free or enslaved, in their 
country : they estimate aright the advantages of their 


to produce results so desirable, is founded on the| present immunity from this great mischief; they 
existence of slavery in Texas, and the recognition | place their confidence in the continuance of that im- 
of it in the fundamental constitution of the Republic. | munity, not in legislative prohibition, but in the 
The strength of this objection has mainly depended | superiority of free labour, in a country in which it is 


on the misconceptions hitherto prevalent with re-| 
spect to the causes of the separation of Texas from | 
Mexico; and we trust that we have removed the 
greater portion of the prejudice against Texas, by | 
showing that the Texan revolution was not, as is | 
commonly asserted, a revolution for the maintenance | 
of negro slavery; and that the measures adopted, or 
rather contemplated, by the Mexican government for 
the prohibition of slavery, formed, in truth, one of 
the most unimportant items of Texan complaint. 
The maintenance of slavery was neither an avowed 
nor a real motive of the insurgents. The only ques-| 
tion is, then, whether the existence of slavery in a| 
country separating itself from the —— of 
which it had previously formed a part, affords an 
argument against the recognition of its independence, | 
when clearly and firmly established. It is argued 
that this assertion of principle, even when calculated 
to produce no immediate effect, will, in the long run, 
he of service to the cause of humanity and justice, | 


| found that cotton and sugar may be cultivated by 


whites more effectually than by negroes. The policy 
which a regard to the sacred interests of humanity 
calls on us to adopt, seems, therefore, to be identical 
with that required by our commercial interests. 
Were we to encourage the emigration of our own 
labourers to Texas, we should effectually prevent 
the employment cf slave labour in that country; and 
Europe, instead of depending for cotton and sugar 
on the labour of slaves in the United States and 
Brazil, would draw a cheap — the industry 
of a white and free population in Texas. 

But we must refer our readers, for a complete ac- 
count of Texas, to Mr. Kennedy's instructive work. 
We shall rejoice if this recommendation leads to the 
removal, from other minds, of the prejudices which, 
we will own, had for some time a hold on our 
own;—if these volumes shall teach them, as they 
have taught us, to contemplate with satisfaction the 
revolution by which Texas has passed into the hands 
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of acivilised and industrious race; and to sympa-| The lambkins skip, the prospect’s fine—can aught 
thise with the past deeds of those whom we may with this compare, 

regard as the pioneers of a better order of things. | So happily we journey on, devoid of every care, 

The love of independence that animates the settler With cur fine old English coachman, one 
of the Texan wilderness, and the useful results of of the olden time. 

his toils and endurance, are described by Mr. Ken- 
nedy with an eloquence that will, we are sure, in-| The road is good, we spin along, ten miles to ev'ry 
spire his readers with kindred sentiments. However hour, 

rough may be the character and bearing of the back-! And pity those constrain’d to go by steam’s propelling 
woodsman, however fearful his collision with weaker power; 

races—we feel, with our author, that ‘he has made} Who sometimes are in ditch below—in tunnel dark 
a lodgment in the waste; that he has opened a track next hour, 

for the vanguard of civilisation, the ranks of which | While we breathe free and daylight see, nor mind 
will expand for the reception of his posterity. Ina a passing shower, 

few years, where the short, sharp crack of the out-| With our fine old English Coachman, one 
settler’s rifle startled the silence of the pine-forest, | of the olden time. 


the voice of Christian worship is heard in the Jan- | 
guage of Old England; institutions kindred to our! Hark! hark! what dismal sounds are those, which 
own predominate; industry, in its varied branches, distant now we hear, 

prospers; and a fresh accession is made to the ex-| What means that loud, that piercing ery, which falls 


tending empire of morality and knowledge.’ upon the ear; 
| Some frain’s blown up, or overset—some dire mis- 


hap, I fear, 
Yet we have “hands and hearts” to help—quick! 
let us hasten there, 
ROAD . RAIL. With our good old English coachman, one 
of the olden time. 





We see with great pleasure that a new stage- 


coach, called the Rivax, has been started to go the | , ‘i a 
whole way to Cheltenham by the “old English | But good old times will come again, railroads may 
ave their day, 





road.”” A correspondence from that ie caenac eet 
Fashion’s fickle—lasts not long—to comfort must 
** Sweet retreat of health and peace,”’ give way, 


| 
has sent us the following “recollections,” which | Our ¢ 


caches yet will Rival them, and once more 
forcibly to mind : ] foam bear the sway; 
per cag PES Se © ee For who will trust to steam and smoke, when travel 
safe they may, 
THE OLD ENGLISH COACHMAN. With our fine old English coachman, all 
of the olden time. 
Air.—The Old English Gentleman. AN OLD STAGER. 
lil sing you a song of a fine old man, who drove a Chchienhom, April, 1641. 
coach and four, 
The pride he was of Cheltenham town, in by-gone 
days of yore ; 
With whip in hand he drove so well, he pleas’d both | DEATH 
rich and poor, uA . 
And rs thro’ ev’ry town, he’d leave you at O, wnar is it to die? It is to break 
Like a fine old English coachman, one of | lhe chrysalis of time, and, born anew, 
eo linn Gane. Open the pinions of the ransomed soul 
In atmosphere Elysian. “Tis to cast 
His coach so handsome, well built, safe—the very his mortal off for immortality. 
| It is to leave the sorrows of this world 


best turn out, ' C D 
The harness bright, well made and strong, the horses | AS a free bird, delighted, and to wing 
swift yet stout, _A joyous flight to blessedness. It is 

To take a spiritual image and ascend, 


Y t at ease and were well pleas’d, could safely 
“ "hk akan . “ | Through unknown regions, to unfathomed worlds, 


And ran so smooth you scarcely knew, the time when And hold high converse with the mighty dead— 
you set out, l'is to depart from this precarious scene, 


With this fine old English coachman, one Where life is bounded, and its little span 
of the olden time. Measured by moments—where the material world 
| Marks transient days and seasons, and to go 
Now sounds the bugle’s cheerful notes, the morn-| Where time has never wandered, where long years 
ing’s fresh and fair, | Dwindle to moments, and a moment grows 
The birds are singing sweet and loud, the lark’s | Into the length of ages; where the past 
high pois’d in air; | And future meet, in one eternal present. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


Dotty Varpen’s pretty little head was yet bewil- 
dered by various recollections of the party, and her 
bright eyes were yet dazzled by a crowd of images, 
dancing before them like metes in the sunbeams, 
among which the effigy of one partner in particular 
did especially figure, the same being a young coach- 
maker, (a master in his own right) who had given 
her to understand, when he handed her into the chair 
at parting, that it was his fixed resolve to neglect his 
business from that time, and die slowly for the love 
of her—Dolly’s head, and eyes, and thoughts, and 
seven senses, were all ina state of flutter and confu- 
sion for which the party was accountable, although it 
was now three days old, when, as she was sitting 
listlessly at breakfast, reading all manner of fortunes 
(that is to say, of married and flourishing fortunes) 
in the grounds of her teacup, a step was heard in the 
workshop, and Mr. Edward Chester was descried 
through the glass door, standing among the rusty 
locks and keys, like love among the roses,—for which 
apt comparison the historian may by no means take 
any credit to himself, the same being the inyention, 
in a sentimental mood, of the chaste and modest 
Miggs, who, beholding him from the door steps she 
was then cleaning, did, in her maiden meditation, 
give utterance to the simile. 

The locksmith, who happened at the moment to 
have his eyes thrown upward and his head backward, 
in an intense communing with Toby, did not see his 
visiter, until Mrs. Varden, more watchful than the 
rest, had desired Sim Tappertit to open the glass door 
and give him admission—from which untoward cir- 
cumstance the good lady argued (for she could deduce 
a precious moral from the most trifling circumstance) 
that to take a draught of small ale in the morning 
was to observe a pernicious, irreligious, and Pagan 
custom, the relish whereof should be left to swine, 
and Satan, or at least to Popish persons, and should 
be shunned by the righteous as a work of sin and 
evil. She would no doubt have pursued her admo- 
nition much further, and would have founded on it a 
long list of precious precepts of inestimable value, 
but that the young gentleman standing by ina some- 
what uncomfortable and discomfited manner while 
she read her spouse this lecture, occasioned her to 
bring it to a premature conclusion. 

«I’m sure you'll excuse me, sir,”’ said Mrs. Varden, 
rising and curtsying. ‘ Varden is so very thought- 
less, and needs so much reminding—Sim, bring a 
chair here.” 

Mr. Tappertit obeyed, with a flourish implying that 
he did so, under protest. 

* And you can go, Sim,” said the locksmith. 

Mr. Tappertit obeyed again, still under protest; 
and betaking himself to the workshop, began seriouly 
to fear that he might find it necessary to poison his 
master, before his time was out. 

In the mean time, Edward returned suitable replies 
to Mrs. Varden’s courtesies, and that lady brightened 
up very much; so that when he accepted a dish of 
tea from the fair hands of Dolly, she was perfectly 
agreeable. 


“ Tam sure if there’s any thing we can do,—Varden, | 
or I, or Dolly either,—to serve you, sir, at any time, | 


| you have only to say it, and it shall be done,” said 

| Mrs. V. 

“J am much obliged to you, I am sure,”’ returned 
Edward. “You encourage me to say that I have 
come here now, to beg your good offices.” 

Mrs. Varden was delighted beyond measure. 

‘It occurred to me that probably your fair daughter 
might be going to the Warren, either to-day or to- 
morrow,” said Edward, glancing at Dolly; * and if 
so, and you will allow her to take charge of this 
letter, Ma’am, you will oblige me more than I can 
tell you. ‘The truth is, that while Il am very anxious 
it should reach its destination, I have particular 
reasons for not trusting it to any other conveyance ; 
so that without your help, I am wholly at a loss.” 

“She was not going that way, sir, either to-day, 
or to-morrow, nor indeed all next week,” the lady 
graciously rejoined, “but we shall be very glad to 
put ourselves out of the way on your account, and if 
you wish it, you may depend upon its going to-day. 
Any one would suppose,” said Mrs. Varden, frown- 
ing at her husband, “from Varden’s sitting there so 
glum and silent, that he objected to this arrangement ; 
but you must not mind that, sir, if you please. It’s 
his way athome. Out of doors, he can be cheerful 
and talkative enough.” 

Now, the fact was, that the unfortunate locksmith, 
blessing his stars to find his helpmate in such good 
humour, had been sitting with a beaming face, 
hearing this discourse with a silent joy past all ex- 
pression. Wherefore this sudden attack quite took 
him by surprise. 

* My dear Martha—” he said. 

“Oh yes, I dare say,” interrupted Mrs. Varden, 
with a smile of mingled scorn and pleasantry. 
“Very dear! We all know that.” 

** No, but my good soul,”’ said Gabriel, * you are 
quite mistaken. You are, indeed. I was delighted 
to find you so kind and ready. I waited, my dear, 
anxiously, I assure you, to hear what you would 
say.” 

* You waited anxiously,” repeated Mrs. V. “Yes! 
Thank you, Varden. You waited, as you always 
do, that I might bear the blame, if any came of it. 
But I am used to it,” said the lady, with a kind of 
solemn titter, “and that’s my comfort!” 

“I give you my word, Martha—” said Gabriel. 

“Let me give you my word, my dear,” interposed 
his wife, with a Christian smile, ** that such discus- 
sions as these between married people are much 
better left alone. ‘Therefore, if you please, Varden 
we'll drop the subject. I have no wish to pursue it. 
Icould. I might say a great deal. But I would 
rather not. Pray don’t say any more.” 

| ‘I don’t want to say any more,” rejoined the 
goaded locksmith. 

* Well, then, don’t,” said Mrs. Varden. 

* Nor did I begin it, Martha,”? added the lock- 
smith good-humouredly, “ I must say that.” 

* You did not begin it, Varden!” exclaimed his 


wife, opening her eyes very wide and looking round 
upon the company, as though she would say, * You 
hear this man!’ “You did not begin it, Varden! 
But you shall not say I was out of temper. No, 
you did not begin it, oh dear no, not you! 

* Well, well,” said the locksmith. “That's set- 
tled then.” 
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* Oh yes,” rejoined his wife, “quite. If you like 
to say Dolly began it, my dear, I shall not contradict 
you. I know myduty. I need know it, I am sure; 
for 1am often obliged to bear it in mind, when my 
inclination —. would be for the moment to 
forget it. ‘Thank you, Varden.” And so, with a 
mighty show of humility and forgiveness, she folded 
her hands, and looked round again with a smile 
which plainly said, * If you desire to see the first and 
foremost among female martyrs, here she is, on 
view !” 

This little incident, illustrative though it was of 
Mrs. Varden’s extraordinary sweetness and amiabi- 
lity, had so strong a tendency to check the conver- 
sation and to disconcert all parties but that excellent 
lady, that only a few monosyllables were uttered 
until Edward withdrew ; which he presently did, 
thanking the lady of the house a great many times 
for her condescension, and whispering in Dolly's ear 
that he would call on the morrow, in case there should 
happen to be an answer to the note—which, indeed, 
she knew without his telling, as Barnaby and his 
friend Grip had dropped in on the previous night to 
prepare her for the visit which was then terminating. 

Gabriel, who had attended Edward to the door, 
came back with his hands in his pockets; and, after 
fidgeting about the room in a very uneasy manner, and 
casting a great many sidelong looks at Mrs. Varden 
(who with the calmest countenance in the world w 
five fathoms deep in the Protestant Manual,) enquir 
of Dolly how she meant to go. Dolly supposed by 
the stage-coach, and looked «:t her lady mother, who 
finding herself silently appealed to, dived down at | 
at least another fathom into the Manual, and became 
unconscious of all earthly things. 

* Martha—” said the locksmith. 

“I hear you, Varden,” said his wife, without 
rising to the surface. 
“Tam sorry, my dear, you have such an objection 
to the Maypole and old John, for otherways as it’s a | 
very fine morning, and Saturday's not a busy day | 
with us, we might have all three gone to Chigwell | 
in the chaise, and had quite a happy day of it.” 

Mrs. Varden immediately closed the Manual, and 
bursting into tears, requested to be led up stairs. 

“What is the matter now, Martha ?”’ enquired the 
locksmith, 

To which Martha rejoined “Oh! don’t speak to | 
me,” and protested in agony that if any body had told | 
her so, she wouldn’t have believed it. } 

“ But Martha” said Gabriel, putting himself in the 
way as she was moving off with the aid of Dolly's 
shoulder, “* wouldn’t have believed what? Tell me 
what’s wrong now. Do tell me. Upen my soul I 
don’t know. Do you know, child? Damme !” cried 
the locksmith, plucking at his wig in a kind of | 
frenzy, “nobody does know, I verily believe, but 
Miggs !” 

'*Miggs,”’ said Mrs. Varden faintly, and with 
‘ymptoms of approaching incoherence, * is attached 


| never faint, my darling. 
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Varden. “I was prepared for that; it’s natural; it’s 
of a piece with the rest. When you taunt me as you 
do to my face, how can I wonder that you taunt her 
behind her back!’ And here the incoherence coming 
on very strong, Mrs. Varden wept, and laughed, and 
sobbed, and shivered, and hiccoughed, and choked; 
and said she knew it was very foolish but she couldn’t 
help it; and that when she was dead and gone, per- 
haps they would be sorry for it—which really under 
the circumstances did not appear quite so probable as 
she seemed to think—with a great deal more to the 
same effect. Ina word, she passed with great de- 
cency through all the ceremonies incidental to such 
occasions; and being supported up stairs, was depo- 
sited ina highly spasmodic state on her own bed, 
where Miss Miggs shortly afterwards flung herself 
upon the body. 

Now, the philosophy of all this was, that Mrs. 
Varden wanted to go to Chigwell ; that she did not 
want to make any concession or explanation; that 
she would only go on being implored and entreated 
soto do; and that she would accept no other terms. 
Accordingly, after a vast amount of moaning and 
erying up stairs, and much damping of foreheads, 
and vinegaring of temples, and hartshorning of 
noses, and so forth; and after most pathetic adjura- 
tions from Miggs, assisted by warm brandy-and- 
water not over-weak, and divers other cordials, also 
of a stimulating quality, administered at first in tea- 
spoonsful and afterwards in increasing doses, and of 
which Miss Miggs herself partook as a preventive 
measure (for fainting is infectious ;) after all these 
remedies and many more téo numerous to mention, 
but not to take, had been applied ; and many verbal 
consolations, moral, religious, and miscellaneous, 
had been superadded thereto; the locksmith hum- 
bled himself, and the end was gained. 

“Tf it’s only for the sake of peace and quietness, 
father,” said Dolly, urging him to go up stairs. 

* Oh, Doll, Dol!,” said her good-natured father. 
* If you ever have a husband of your own—” 

Dolly glanced at the glass. 

“—-Well, when you have,” said the locksmith, 
More domestic unhappi- 
ness has come of easy fainting, Doll, than from all 
the greater passions put together. Remember that, 


}my dear, if you would be really happy—and you 


never can be, if your husband isn’t. And a word in 
your ear, my precious.—Never have a Miggs about 
you !”? 
: With this advice he kissed his blooming daughter 
on the cheek, and slowly repaired to Mrs. Varden’s 
room; where that lady, lying all pale and languid 
on her couch, was refreshing herself with a sight of 
her last new bonnet, which Miggs, as a means of 
calming her scattered spirits, displayed to the best 
advantage at her bedside. 

“* Here’s master, mim,” said Miggs. ‘ Oh, what 
a happiness it is when man and wife come round 
again! Qh gracious, to think that him and her 








to me, and that is sufficient todraw down hatred upon | should ever have a word together!’ In the energy 

her in this house. She is a comfort to me, whatever | of these sentiments, which were uttered as an apos- 

she may be to others.” | trophe to the Heavens in general, Miss Miggs perched 
“She’s no comfort to me,” cried Gabriel, made | the bonnet on the top of her own head, and folding 

bold by despair. “She’s the misery of my life. her hands, turned on her tears. 

“IT can’t help it,” cried Miggs, “1 couldn't, if I 

She has such a forgiv- 


She's all the plagues of Egypt in one.” 
“She’s considered so, Ihe 


ave no doubt,” said Mrs. | was to be drowned in ’em. 
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ing spirit! She'll forget all that has passed, and go | 


along with you, sir. Oh, if it was to the world’s 
end, she’d go along with you.” 

Mrs. Varden with a faint smile gently reproved 
her attendant for this enthusiasm, and reminded her 
at the same time that she was far too unwell to ven- 
ture out that day. 

“Oh no, you're not, mim, indeed you're not,” 
said Miggs; “I repeal to master; master knows 
you're not, mim. The hair, and motion of the shay, 
will do you good, mim, and you must not give way, 
you must not raly. She must keep up, mustn't she, 
sir, for all our sakes? I was a telling her that, just 
now. She must remember us, even if she forgets 
herself. Master will persuade you, mim, I’m sure. 
There’s Miss Dolly’s a going you know, and master, 
and you, and all so happy and so comfortable. 
Oh!” cried Miggs, turning on the tears again, pre- 
vious to quitting the room in great emotion, * I 
never see such a blessed one as she is for the forgive- 
ness of her spirit, 1 never, never, never did. Nor 
more did master neither; no, nor no one—never !” 

For five minutes or thereabouts, Mrs. Varden re- 
mained mildly opposed to all her husband’s prayers 
that she would oblige him by taking a day's plea- 
sure, but relenting at length, she suffered herself to 
be persuaded, and granting him her free forgiveness 
(the merit whereof she meekly said rested with the 
Manual and not with her,) desired that Miggs might 
come and help her dress. ‘The handmaid attended 
promptly, and it is but justice to their joint exertions 
to record that, when the good lady came down stairs in 
course of time, completely decked out for the journey, 
she really looked as if nothing had happened, and 
appeared in the very best health imaginable. 

As to Dolly, there she was again, the very pink 
and pattern of good looks, in a smart little cherry- 
coloured mantle, with a hood of the same drawn 
over her head, and upon the top of that hood, a little 
straw hat trimmed with cherry-coloured ribbons, aad 
worn the merest trifle on one side—just enough in 
short to make it the wickedest and most provoking 
head-dress that ever malicious milliner devised. 
And not to speak of the manner in which these 
cherry-coloured decorations brightened her eyes, or 
vied with her lips, or shed a new bloom on her face, 
she wore such a cruel little muff, and such a heart- 
rending pair of shoes, and was so surrounded and 
hemmed in, as it were, by aggravations of all kinds, 
that when Mr. Tappertit, holding the horse’s head, 
saw her come out of the house alone, such impulses 
came over him to decoy her into the chaise and drive 
off like mad, that he would unquestionably have done 
it, but for certain uneasy doubts besetting him as to 
the shortest way to Gretna Green; whether it was 
up the street or down, or up the right-hand turning 
or the left; and whether, supposing all the turn- 
pikes to be carried by storm, the blacksmith in the 
end would marry them on credit; which by reason 
of his clerical office appeared, even to his excited 
imagination, so unlikely, that he hesitated. And 
while he stood hesitating, and looking post-chaises- 
and-six at Dolly, out comes his master and his mis- 
tress, and the constant Miggs, and the opportunity 
was gone for ever. For now the chaise creaked 
upon its springs, and Mrs. Varden was inside; and 
now it creaked again, and more than ever, and the 
locksmith was inside; and now it bounded once, as 
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if its heart beat lightly, and Dolly was inside; and 
now it was gone and its place was empty, and he 
| and that dreary Miggs were standing in the street 
together. 

The hearty locksmith was in as good a humour as 
if nothing had occurred for the last twelve months to 
put him out of his way, Dolly was all smiles and 
graces, and Mrs. Varden was agreeable beyond al! 
precedent. As they jogged through the streets talk- 
ing of this thing and of that, who should be descried 
upon the pavement but that very coachmaker looking 
so genteel that nobody would have believed he had 
ever had any thing to do with a coach but riding in 
it, and bowing like any nobleman! To be sure 
Dolly was confused when she bowed again, and to 
be sure the cherry-coloured ribbons trembled a little 
when she met his mournful eye, which seemed w 
say, *I have kept my word, I have begun, the busi- 
ness is going to the devil, and you're the cause of it,’ 
There he stood, rooted to the ground: as Dolly said, 
like a statue; and as Mrs. Varden said, like a pump; 
till they turned the corner: and when her father 
thought it was like his impudence, and her mother 
wondered what he meant by it, Dolly blushed again 
till her very hood was pale. 

But on they went, not the less merrily for this, 
and there was the locksmith in the incautious ful- 
ness of his heart, “ pulling-up” at all manner of 
places, and evineing a most intimate acquaintance 
with all the taverns on the road, and all the landlords 
and all the landladies, with whom, indeed, the little 
horse was on equally friendly terms, for he kept on 
stopping of his own accord. Never were people so 
glad to see other people as these landlords and land- 

ladies were to behold Mr. Varden and Mrs. Varden 
and Miss Varden; and wouldn’t they get out, said 
one; and they really must walk up stairs, said 
another; and she would take it ill, and he quite cer- 
tain they were proud, if they wouldn’t have a little 
| taste of something, said a third; and so on, that it 
really was quite a Progress rather than a ride, and 
one continued scene of hospitality from beginning to 
end. It was pleasant enough to be held in such 
esteem, not to mention the refreshments; so Mrs. 
Varden said nothing at the time, and all was affa- 
bility and delight—but such a body of evidence as 
she collected against the unfortunate locksmith that 
day, to be used hereafter as occasion might require, 
| never was got together for matrimonial purposes. 

In course of time—and in course of a pretty long 
time too, for these agreeable interruptions delayed 
them not a er ge arrived upon the skirts of the 
Forest, and riding pleasantly on among the trees, 
came at last to the Maypole, where the locksmith’s 
cheerful “ Yoho!” speedily brought to the porch 
old John, and after him young Joe, both of whom 
were so transfixed at sight of the ladies, that for 2 
moment they were perfectly unable to give them any 
welcome, and could do nothing but stare. 

It was only fora moment, however, that Joe forgo: 
himself, for speedily reviving, he thrust his drowsy 

| father aside—to Mr. Willet’s mighty and inexpres 
sible indignation—and darting out, stood ready © 
help them to alight. It was necessary for Dolly © 

t out first. Joe had her in his arma;—yes, thoug? 
or a space of time no longer than you could cout 
one in, Joe had her in his arms. Here was a glimps 
of happiness ! 
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| pleasant objects than the cherry-coloured mantle and 


common-place affair the helping Mrs. Varden out} ribbons, as they went fluttering along the green 


afterwards was; but Joe did it, and did it too with 
the best grace in the world. Then old John, who, 
entertaining a dull and foggy sort of idea that Mrs. 
Varden wasn’t fond of him, had been in some doubt 
whether she might not have come for purposes of 
assault and battery, took courage, hoped she was 
well, and offered to conduct her into the house. 
This tender being amicably received, they marched 
in together; Joe and Dolly followed, arm-in-arm, 
(happiness again!) and Varden brought up the rear. 

Old John would have it that they must sit in the 
bar, and nobody objecting, into the bar they went. 
All bars are snug places, but the Maypole’s was the 
very snuggest, cosiest, and completest bar, that ever 
the wit of man devised. Such amazing bottles in 
old oaken pigeon-holes; such sturdy little Dutch 
kegs ranged in rows on shelves; so many lemons 
hanging In separate nets, and forming the fragrant 


grove already mentioned in this chronicle, sugges- | 


tive, with goodly cans and snowy sugar stowed 
away hard by, of punch, idealised beyond all mortal 
knowledge; such closets, such presses, such places 
for putting things away in hollow window-seats, all 
crammed to the throat with eatables, drinkables, or 
savoury condiments; lastly, and to crown all, as 
typical of the immense resources of the establish- 
ment, and its defiance to all visiters to cut and come 
again, such a stupendous cheese ! 

It is a poor heart that never rejoices—it must have 
been the poorest, weakest, and most watery heart 
that ever beat, which would not have warmed to- 
wards the Maypole bar. Mrs. Varden’s did directly. 
She could no more have reproached John Willet 
among those household gods, the kegs and bottles, 
lemons, pipes, and cheese, than she could have 
stabbed him with his own bright carving-knife. 
The order for dinner, too—it might have soothed a 
savage. “A hit of fish,” said John to the cook, 
“and some lamb chops (breaded, with plenty of 
ketchup), and a good salad, and a roast spring 


aneadows in the bright light of the day, like giddy 
things as they were. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


Tue proud consciousness of her trust, and the 
great importance she derived from it, might have 
advertised it to all the house if she had had to ran 
the gauntlet of its inhabitants; but as Dolly had 
played in every dull room and passage many and 
many a time, when a child, and had ever since 
| been the humble friend of Miss Haredale, whose 
foster-sister she was, she was as free of the building 
as the young lady herself. So, using no greater 
precaution than holding her breath and walking on 
tiptoe as she passed the library door, she went 
straight to Emma’s room as a privileged visiter. 

It was the liveliest room in the building. The 
chamber was sombre like the rest for the matter of 
that, but the presence of youth and beauty would 
make a prison cheerful (saving, alas! that confine- 
ment withers them), and lend some charms of their 
own to the gloomiest scene. Birds, flowers, books, 
drawing, music, and a hundred such graceful tokens 
of feminine loves and cares, filled it with more of 
life and human sympathy than the whole house be- 
sides seemed made to hold. There was heart in the 
room; and who that has a heart, ever fails to recog- 
nise the silent presence of another! 

Dolly had one undoubtedly, and it was not a tough 
one either, though there was a little mist of coquett- 
ishness about it, such as sometimes surrounds that 
sun of life in its morning, and slightly dims its lustre. 
Thus, when Emma rose to greet her, and kissing her 
affectionately on the cheek, told her, in her quiet 
way, that she had been very unhappy, the tears 
stood in Dolly’s eyes, and she felt more sorry than 








chicken, with a dish of sausages and mashed pota- 
toes, or something of that sort." Something of that 
sort! The resources of these inns! To talk care-| 
lessly about dishes, which in themselves were a 
first-rate holiday sort of dinner, suitable to one’s 
wedding-day, as something of that sort: meaning, if 
you can’t get a spring chicken, any other trifle in the 
way of poultry will do—such as a peacock, perhaps! | 
The kitchen too, with its great broad cavernous | 
chimney; the kitchen, where nothing in the way of | 
cookery seemed impossible; where you could be-| 
lieve in any thing to eat, they chose to tell you of. | 
Mrs. Varden returned from the contemplation of 
these wonders at the bar again, with a head quite 
dizzy and bewildered. Her housekeeping capacity 
was not large enough to comprehend them. She 
was obliged to go to sleep. Waking was pain, in| 
the midst of such immensity. 

Dolly, in the meanwhile, whose gay heart and 
head ran upon other matters, passed out at the gar- | 
den door, and glancing back now and then (but of | 
course not wondering whether Joe saw her), tripped 
away by a path across the fields with which she 
was well acquainted, to discharge her mission at the 
Warren; and this deponent hath been informed and 
verily believes, that you might have seen many less 
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she could tell; but next moment she happened to 
raise them to the glass, and really there was some- 
thing there so exceedingly agreeable, that as she 
sighed, she smiled, and felt surprisingly consoled. 

“T have heard about it, Miss,” said Dolly, ‘and 
it’s very sad indeed, but when things are at the 
worst they are sure to mend.” 

“ But are you sure they are at the worst ?”’ asked 
Emma, with a smile. 

“Why, I don’t see how they can very well be 
more unpromising than they are; I really don’t,” 
said Dolly. “And I bring something to begin 
with.” 

** Not from Edward ?” 

Dolly nodded and smiled, and feeling in her 
pockets (there were pockets in those days) with an 
affectation of not being able to find what she wanted, 
which greatly enhanced her importance, at length 
produced the letter. As Emma hastily broke the 
seal and became absorbed in its contents, Dolly’s 
eyes, by one of those strange accidents for which 
there is no accounting, wandered to the glass again. 
She could not help wondering whether the coach- 
maker suffered very much, onl quite pitied the poor 
man. 

It was a long letter—a very long letter, written 

Sp. or Mae. 10 
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close on all four sides of the sheet of paper, and | the gravity of Dolly Varden could be reasonably ex. 


crossed afterwards; but it was not a consolatory let- 
ter, for as E:nma read it she stopped from time to 
time to put her handkerchief to her eyes. To be 
sure Dolly marvelled greatly to see her in so much 
distress, for to her thinking a love affair ought to be 
one of the best jokes, and the slyest, merriest kind 
of thing in life. But she set it down in her own 
mind that all this came from Miss Haredale’s being 
so constant, and that if she would only take on with 
some other young gentleman, just in the most inno- 
cent way possible, to keep her first lover up to the 
mark, she would find herself inexpressibly comforted. 

*] am sure that’s what I should do if it was me,” 
thought Dolly. *'To make one’s sweethearts miser- 
able is well enough and quite right, but to be made 
miserable one’s self is a little too much!” 

However, it wouldn't do to say so, and therefore 
she sat looking on in silence. She needed a pretty 
considerable stretch of patience, for when the long 
letter had been read once all through it was read 
again. During this tedious process, Dolly beguiled 
the time in the most improving manner that occurred 
to her, by curling her hair on her fingers, with the 
aid of the looking-glass before mentioned, and giving 
it some killing twists. 

Every thing has an end. Even young ladies in 
love cannot read their letters for ever. In course of 
time the packet was folded up, and it only remained 
to write the answer. 

But as this promised to be a work of time likewise, 
Emma said she would put it off until after dinner, 
and that Dolly must dine with her. As Dolly had 


made up her mind to do so beforehand, she required 
very little pressing ; and when they had settled this 
point, they went to walk in the garden. 

They strolled up and down the terrace walks, 
talking incessantly—at least, Dolly never left off 
once—and making that quarter of the sad and mourn- 


ful house quite gay. Not that they talked loudly or 
laughed much, but they were both so very handsome, 
and it was such a breezy day, and their light dresses 
and dark curls appeared so free and joyous in their 
abandonment, and Emma was so fair, and Dolly so 
rosy, and Emma so delicately shaped, and Dolly so 
plump, and—in short, there are no flowers for any 
garden like such flowers, let horticulturists say what 
they may, and both house and garden seemed to 
know it, and to brighten up sensibly. 

After this, came the dinner and the letter writing, 
and some more talking, in the course of which Miss 
Haredale took occasion to charge upon Dolly certain 
flirtish and inconstant propensities, which accusa- 
tions Dolly seemed to think very complimentary 
indeed, and to be mightily amused with. Finding 
her quite incorrigible in this respect, Emma suffered 
her to depart; but not before she had confided to her 
that important and never-sufficientl y-to-be-taken-care- 
of answer, and endowed her moreover with a pretty 
little bracelet as a keepsake. Having clasped it on 
her arm, and again advised her half in jest and half 
in earnest to amend her roguish ways, for she knew 
she was fond of Joe at heart (which Dolly stoutly 
denied, with a great many haughty protestations 


that she hoped she could do better than that indeed ! | 


and so forth,) she bade her farewell; and after 
calling her back to give her more supplementary 
messages for Edward, than any body with tenfold 


) answer me one question. 


pected to remember, at length dismissed her. 

Dolly bade her good-bye, and tripping lightly 
down the stairs arrived at the dreaded library door, 
and was about to pass it again on tiptoe, when it 
opened, and behold! there stood Mr. Haredale. 
Now, Dolly had from her childhood associated with 
this gentleman the idea of something grim and 
ghastly, and being at the moment conscience-stricken 
hesides, the sight of him threw her into such a flurry 
that she could neither acknowledge his presence nor 
run away; so she gave a great start, and then with 
downeast eyes stood still and trembled. 

“Come here, girl,”’ said Mr. Haredale, taking her 
by the hand. “ T want to speak to you.” 

“If you please sir, I’m in a hurry,” faltered Dolly, 
*“‘and—and you have frightened me by coming so 
suddenly upon me sir—I would rather go sir, if you'll 
be so good as to let me.” 

“Immediately,” said Mr. Haredale, who had by 
this time led her into the room and closed the door. 
* You shall godirectly. You have just left Emma?” 

“Yes sir, just this minute. Father's waiting for 
me sir, if you'll please to have the goodness———” 

“IT know. I know,” Said Mr. Haredale. “ But 
What did you bring here 
to-day ?”” 

* Bring here, sir?’ faltered Dolly. 

* You will tell me the truth, am sure. Yes.” 

Dolly hesitated for a little while, and somewhat 
emboldened by his manner, said at last, “ Well then, 
sir, It was a letter.” 

“From Mr. Chester, of course. 
bearer of the answer?” 

Dolly hesitated again, and not being able to decide 
upon any other course of action, burst into tears. 

* You alarm yourself without cause,”’ said Mr. 
Haredale. * Why are you so foolish? Surely you 
can answer me. You know that I have but to put 
the question to Emma, and learn the truth directly. 
Have you the answer with you?” 

Dolly had what is popularly called a spirit of her 
own, and being now fairly at bay, made the best of it. 

* Yes, sir,” she rejoined, trembling and frightened 
as she was. “ Yessir, | have. You may kill me 
if you please, sir, but I won't give it up. I’m very 
sorry,—but I won't. There sir.” 

“*T commend your firmness, and your plain speak- 

ing,” said Mr. Haredale. “ Rest assured that I 
have as little desire to take your letter as your life. 
| You are a very disereet messenger and a good girl.” 

Not feeling quite certain, as she afterwards said, 
whether he might not be “ coming over her’? with 
these compliments, Dolly kept as far from him as 
she could, cried again, and resolved to defend her 
pocket (for the letter was there) to the last ex- 
tremity. 

**T have some design,” said Mr. Haredale after a 
short silence, during which a smile, as he regarded 
her, had struggled through the gloom and melancholy 
that was natural to his face, “ of providing a com- 

‘panion for my niece; for her life is a very lonely 
one. Would you like the office? You are the 
| oldest friend she has, and the best entitled to it.” 

| “I don’t know, sir,” answered Dolly, not sure but 

he was bantering her; “IT can’t say. I don’t know ~ 

| what they might wish at home. 1 couldn't give an 

| opinion, sir,” 


And you are the 
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; and a man 


«If your friends had no objection, would you have | when the bushes crackled and ra ad 
efore her. 


any?” said Mr. Haredale-—“Come. There’s a | came plunging through them, close 
plain question ; and easy to answer.” 

« None at all that I know of, sir,”’ replied Dolly. 
“I should be very glad to be near Miss Emma, of 
course, and always am.” 

“That's well,” said Mr. Haredale.—* That is al! 
Ihad tosay. You are anxious to go. Don't let me 
detain you.” Ir was for the moment an inexpressible relief to 

Dolly didn’t let him, nor did she wait for him to | Dolly, to recognise in the person who forced himself 
try, for the words had no sooner passed his lips than | into the path so abruptly, and now stood directly in 
she was out of the room, out of the house, and in the | her way, Hugh of the Maypole, whose name she 
fields again. | uttered in a tone of delighted surprise that came from 

The first thing to be done, of course, when she | her heart. 
came to herself and considered what a flurry she had * Was it you?” she said, “how glad I am to see 
been in, was to ery afresh; and the next thing, | you! and how could you terrify me so!” 
when she reflected how well she had got over it, was In answer to which, he said nothing at all, but 
to laugh heartily. The tears once banished gave | stood quite still, looking at her. 
place to the smiles, and at last Dolly laughed so| ‘Did you come to meet me?” asked Dolly. 
much that she was fain to lean against a tree, and Hugh nodded, and muttered something to the effect 
give vent to her exultation. When she could laugh | that he had been waiting for her, and had expected 
no longer, and was quite tired, she put her head-dress | her sooner. 
to rights, dried her eyes, looked back very merrily | ‘“*T thought it likely they would send,” said Dolly, 
and triumphantly at the Warren chimneys, which | greatly re-assured by this. 
were just visible, and resumed her walk. | Nobody sent me,” was his sullen answer. “IT 

The twilight had come on, and it was quickly | came of my own accord.” 
growing dusk, but the path was so familiar to her} The rough bearing of this fellow, and his wild, 
trom frequent traversing, that she hardly thought of | uncouth appearance, had often filled the girl with a 
this, and certainly felt no uneasiness at being alone. | vague apprehension even when other people were by, 
Moreover, there was the bracelet to admire; and | and had occasioned her to shrink from him involun- 
when she had given it a good rub, and held it out at | tarily. The having him for an unbidden companion 
arm’s length, it sparkled and glittered so beautifully | in so solitary a place, with the darkness fast gathering 
on her wrist, that to look at it in every point of view | about them, renewed and even increased the alarn 
and with every possible turn of the arm, was quite | she had felt at first. 
an absorbing business. There was the letter too,| If his manner had been merely dogged and pas- 
and it looked so mysterious and knowing, when she | sively fierce, as usual, she would have had no greater 
took it out of her pocket, and it held, as she knew, | dislike to hiscompany than she always felt—perhaps, 
so much inside, that to turn it over and over, and indeed, would have been rather glad to have had him 
think about it, and wonder how it began, and how it | at hand. But there was something of coarse bold 
ended, and what it said all through, was another | admiration in his look, which terrified her very much, 
matter of constant occupation. Between the bracelet | She glanced timidly toward him, uncertain whether 
and the letter, there was quite enough to do without | to go forward or retreat, and he stood gazing at her 
thinking of any thing else, and admiring each by | like a handsome satyr; and so they remained for 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 








turns, Dolly went on gaily. 

As she passed through a wicket gate to where the 
peth was narrow, and lay between two hedges 
garnished here and there with trees, she heard a 
rustling close at hand, which brought her to a sud- 
den stop. She listened. All was very quiet, and 


she went on again—not absolutely frightened, but a | 


little quicker than before perhaps, and possibly not 
quite so much at her ease, for a check of that kind is 
startling. 

She had no sooner moved on again, than she was 
conscious of the same sound, which was like that 
of a person tramping stealthily among bushes and 
brushwood. Looking towards the spot whence it 
appeared to come, she almost fancied she could make 
out a crouching figure. She stopped again. All 


| some short time without stirring or breaking silence. 
| At length Dolly took courage, shot past him, and 
| hurried on. 
** Why do you spend so much breath in avoiding 
}me?’ said Hugh, accommodating his pace to hers, 
|and keeping close at her side. 
“1 wish to get back as quickly as I can, and you 
| walk too near me,” answered Dolly. 
| *'Too near!” said Hugh, stooping over her so that 
| she could feel his breath upon her forehead. “ Why 
too near? You're always proud to me, mistress.” 
| *][ am proud to no one. You mistake me,” 
answered Dolly. ‘Fall back, if you please, or go 
| on.”” 

“Nay, mistress,” he rejoined, endeavouring to 
|draw her arm through his. “IIL walk with you.” 


was _— as before. On she went once more—de-| She released herself, and clenching her little hand, 


cidedly faster now—and tried to sing softly to her- | struck him with right good will. At this, Maypole 
self. It must be the wind. | Hugh burst into a roar of laughter, and passing his 


But how came the wind to blow only when she 
walked, and cease when she stood still? She stop- 
ped involuntarily as she made the reflection, and the 
rustling noise stopped likewise. She was really 


arm about her waist, held her in his strong grasp as 
easily as if she had been a bird. 

* Ha, ha, ha! Well done mistress! Strike again, 
You shall beat my face, and tear my hair, and pluck 


frightened now, and was yet hesitating what to do, | my beard up by the roots, and welcome, for the sake 
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of your bright eyes. Strike again, mistress. Do. 
Ha, ha, ha! I like it.” 

**Let me go,” she cried, endeavouring with both 
her hands to push him off. ** Let me go this moment.” 

“You had as good be kinder to me, Sweetlips,” 
said Hugh. * You had, indeed. Come. 
now. Why are you always so proud? I don’t! 
quarrel with you for it. I love you when you're 
proud. Ha, ha, ha! You can’t hide your beauty 
from a poor fellow; that’s a comfort!” 

She gave him no answer, but as he had not yet 
checked her progress, continued to press forward as 
rapidly asshe could. At length, between the hurry 
she had made, her terror, and the tightness of his | 
embrace, her strength failed her, and she could go no | 
further. 

* Hagh,” cried the panting girl, * good Hugh; if | 
you will leave me, I will give you any thing—every- 
thing I have—and never tell one word of this to any 
living creature.”’ 

“You had best not,” he answered. “ Harkye, | 
little dove, you had best not. All about here know 
me, and what I dare doif I havea mind. If ever 
you are going to tell, stop when the words are on 
your lips, and think of the mischief you'll bring, if 
you do, upon some innocent heads that you wouldn’t 
wish to hurt a hair of. Bring trouble on me, and I'll | 
bring trouble and something more on them in return. 
I care no more for them than for so many dogs; not 
so much—why should I? I'd sooner kill a man than 
adog any day, I’ve never been sorry for a man’s 
death in all my life, and I have for a dog’s.” 

There was something so thoroughly savage in 
the manner of these expressions, and the looks and 
gestures by which they were accompanied, that her 

reat fear of him gave her new strength, and enabled 

er by a sudden effort to extricate herself and run 
fleetly from him. But Hugh was as nimble, strong, 
and swift of foot, as any man in broad England, and | 
it was but a fruitless expenditure of energy, for he 
had her in his encircling arms again before she had 
gone a hundred yards. 

“Softly, darling—gently—would you fly from 
rough Hugh, that loves you as well as any drawing- 
room gallant?’’ e 

* I would,” she answered, struggling to free her- 
self again. “I will. Help!” 

“A fine for crying out,” said Hngh. 
ha! A fine, pretty one, from your lips. 
self! Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Help! Help! Help!" Asshe shrieked with the 
utmost violence she could exert, a shout was heard 
in answer, and another, and another. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried the girl in an ecstasy. 
“ Joe, dear Joe, this way. Help!” 

Her assailant paused, and stood irresolute for a 
moment, but the shouts drawing nearer and coming 
— upon them, forced him to a speedy decision. 

e rel-ased her, whispered with a menacing look, 
“Tell him; and see what follows!’’ and leaping the 
hedge, was gone in an instant. Dolly darted off, 
and fairly ran into Joe Willet’s open arms. 

“ Whit is the matter? are you hurt? what was it? 
who was it? where is he? what was he like?” with 
a great many encouraging expressions and assurances 
of safety, were the first words Joe poured forth. But 
-_ little Dolly was so breathless and terrified, that 

or some time she was quite unable to anewer him, 


j 


* Ha, ha, 
I pay my- 
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and hung upon his shoulder, sobbing and crying as 
if her heart would break. 
Joe had not the smallest objection to have her 


| hanging on his shoulder; no, not the least, though it 
‘crushed the cherry coloured ribbons sadly, and put 
Tell me! 


the smart little hat out of all shape. But he couldn't 
bear to see her cry; it went to his very heart. He 
tried to console her, bent over her, whispered to her— 
some say kissed her, but that’s a fable. At any rate 
he said all the kind and tender things he could think 
of, and Dolly let him go on and didn’t interrupt him 
once, and it was a good ten minutes before she was 
able to raise her head and thank him. 

** What was it that frightened you?” said Joe. 

A man whose person was unknown to her had fol- 
lowed her, she answered; he began by begyving, 
and went on to threats of robbery, which he was on 
the point of carrying into execution, and would have 
executed, but for Joe’s timely aid. ‘The hesitation 
and confusion with which she said this, Joe attri- 
buted to fright she had sustained, and no suspicion 
of the truth occurred to him for a moment. 

“ Stop when the words are on your lips.” A hun- 
dred times that night, and very often afterwards, 
when the disclosure was rising to her tongue, Dolly 
thought of that, and repressed it. A deeply rooted 
yea of the man; the conviction that his ferocious 
nature, once roused, would stop at nothing; and the 
strong assurance that if she impeached him, the full 
measure of his wrath and vengeance would be 
wreaked on Joe, who had preserved her; these were 


| considerations she had not the courage to overcome, 


and inducements to secrecy too powerful for her to 
surmount, 

Joe, for his part, was a great deal too happy to en- 
quire very curiously into the matter; and Dolly being 
yet too tremulous to walk without assistance, they 
went forward very slowly, and in his mind very 
pleasantly, until the Maypole lights were near at 
hand, twinkling their cheerful welcome, when Dolly 
stopped suddenly and with a haif scream exclaimed, 

* The letter!” 

“ What letter?” cried Joe. 

“That I was carrying—I had it in my hand. My 
bracelet too,” she said, clasping her wrist. “I have 
lost them both.” 

* Do you mean just now?’ said Joe. 

“Either I dropped them then, or they were taken 
from me,” answered Dolly, vainly searching her 
pocket and rustling her dress. “They are gone, 
both gone. What an unhappy girl Lam!” With 
these words poor Dolly, who to do her justice was 

uite as sorry for the loss of the letter as for her brace ‘et, 
fell a crying again, and bemoaned her fate movingly. 

Joe tried to comfort her with the assurance that 
directly he had housed her safely in the Maypole, he 
would return to the spot with a lantern (for it wes 
now quite dark) and make strict search for the miss- 
ing articles, which there was great probability of his 
finding, as it was not likely that any body had 
passed that way since, and she was not conscious 
of their having been forcibly taken from her. Dolly 
thanked him very heartily for this offer, though with 
no great hope of his quest being successful ; and so, 
with many heeeaaitven on her side, and many hope- 
ful words on his, and much weakness on the part of 
Dolly, and much tender supporting on the part of 
Joe, they reached the Maypole bar at last. where the 
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locksmith and his wife and old John were yet keep- | 
ing high festival. 

Mr. Wiilet received the intelligence of Dolly’s 
trouble with that surprising presence of mind and 
readiness of speech for which he was so eminently 
distinguished above all other men. Mrs. Varden 
expressed her sympathy for her daughter's distress 
by scolding her roundly for being so late; and the 
honest locksmith divided himself between condoling 
with and kissing Dolly, and shaking hands heartily 
with Joe, whom he could not sufficiently praise or 
thank. 

In reference to this latter point, old John was far 
from agreeing with his friend; for besides that he 
by no means approved of an adventurous spirit in the 
abstract, it oceurred to him thai if his son and heir 
had been seriously damaged in a scuffle, the conse- 
quences would assuredly have been expensive and 
inconvenient, and might perhaps have proved detri- 
mental to the Maypole business. Wherefore, and 
because he looked with no favourable eye upon young 
girls, but rather considered that they and the whole 
female sex were a kind of nonsensical mistake on 
the part of Nature, he took occasion to retire and 
shake his head in private at the boiler, inspired by 
which silent oracle, he was moved to give Joe various 
stealthy nudges with his elbow, as a parental reproof 
and gentle admonition to mind his own business and 
not make a fool of himself. 

Joe, however, took down the lantern and lighted 
it; and arming himself with a stout stick, asked | 
whether Hugh was in the stable. 

“He’s lying asleep before the kitchen fire, sir,” | 
said Mr. Willet. “ What do you want with him?” | 

“I want him to come with me to look after this | 
bracelet and letter,” answered Joe. ‘+ Halloa there! | 
Hugh!’ 

Dolly turned pale as death, and felt as if she must 
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“His dress,” said Hugh, looking at her keenly, 


“like—like any of ours now? I know all the peo- 
ple hereabouts, and maybe could give a guess at the 
man, if I had any thing to guide me.” 

Dolly faltered and turned paler yet; then an- 
swered that he was wrapped in a loose coat and had 
his face hidden by a handkerchief, and that she could 
give no other description of him. 

“You wouldn't know him if you saw him then, 
belike?” said Hugh, with a malicious grin. 

“1 should not,” answered Dolly, bursting into 
tears again. “I don’t wish to see him. I can’t 
bear to think of him. Lcean’t talk about him any 
more. Don’t go to look for these things, Mr. Joe, 
pray don’t. I entreat you not to go with that man.” 

“Not to go with me!” cried Hugh. “I’m too 
rough for them all. They’re all afraid of me. Why, 
bless you mistress, I’ve the tenderest heart alive. I 
love all the ladies ma’am,” said Hugh, turning to 
the locksmith’s wife. 

Mrs. Varden opined that if he did, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself; such sentiments being more 
consistent (so she argued) with a benighted Mussel- 
man or wild Islander than with a staunch Protestant. 


| Arguing from this imperfect state of his morals, Mrs. 


Varden further opined that he had never studied the 
Manual. Hugh admitting that he never had, and 
moreover that he couldn't read, Mrs. Varden declared 


| with much severity, that he ought to be even more 


ashamed of himself than before, and strongly recom- 
mended him to save up his pocket-money fer the 


| purchase of one, and further to teach himself the 


contents with all convenient diligence. She was 
still pursuing this train of discourse, when Hugh, 
somewhat unceremoniously and irreverently, fol- 
lowed his young master out, and left her to edify the 
rest of the company. ‘This she proceeded to do, and 
finding that Mr. Willet’s eyes were fixed upon her 





faint forthwith. After few moments, Hugh came | with an appearance of deep attention, gradually ad- 
staggering in, stretching himself and yawning accord- | dressed the whole of her discourse to him, whom 
ing to custom, and presenting every appearance of | she entertained with a moral and theological lecture 
having been roused from a sound nap. |of considerable length, in the conviction that great 

“Here sleepy-head,” said Joe, giving him the | workings were taking place in his spirit. The sim- 
lantern. Carry this, and bring the dog, and that | ple truth was, however, that Mr. Willet, although 
small cudgel of yours. And woe betide the fellow | his eyes were wide open and he saw a woman before 
if we come upon him.” |him whose head by long and steady looking at 

* What fellow?” growled Hugh, rubbing his eyes | seemed to grow bigger and bigger until it filled the 
and shaking himself. whole bar, was to all other intents and purposes fast 

“ What fellow!’ returned Joe, who was in a state | asleep; and so sat leaning back in his chair with 
of great valour and bustle; “a fellow you ought to | his hands in his pockets until his son's return caused 
know of, and be more alive about. It’s well for the | him to wake up with a deep sigh, and a faint im- 
like of you, lazy giant that you are, to he snoring | pression that he had heen dreaming about pickled 
your time away in chimney-corners, when honest | pork and greens—a_ vision of his slumbers which 
men’s daughters can’t eross even our quiet meadows | was no doubt referable to the circumstance of Mrs. 
at nightfall without being set upon by footpads, and Varden’s having frequently pronounced the word 
frightened out of their precious lives.” |“ Grace”? with much emphasis; which word, enter- 

“They never rob me,” cried Hugh, with a laugh. | ing the portals of Mr. Willet’s brain as they stood 
“Ihave got nothing to lose. But I'd as lief knock | ajar, and coupling itself with the words “before 
them at head as any other men. How many are meat,” which were there ranging about, did in time 
there ?”” suggest a particular kind of meat together with that 

“Only one,” said Dolly, faintly, for every body description of vegetable which is usually its com- 
looked at her. anion. 

“And what was he like mistress?” said Hugh,| The search was wholly unsuccessful. Joe had 
with a glance at young Willet, so slight and momen- | groped along the path a dozen times, and among the 
tary that the seowl it conveyed was lost on all but grass, and in the dry ditch, and in the hedge, but all 
her. “About my height?” in vain. Dolly, who was quite inconsolable for her 


“Not—not so tall,” Dolly replied, searce know- loss, wrote a note to Miss Haredale, giving her the 
ing what she said. 


same account of it that she had given at the May- 
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pole, which Joe undertook to deliver as soon as the 
family were stirring next day. That done, they sat 
down to tea in the bar, where there was an uncom- 
mon display of buttered toast, anl—in order that 
they might not grow faint for want of sustenance, 
and mizht have a decent halting-place or half-way 
house between dinner and supper—a few savoury 
tiifles in the shape of great rashers of broiled ham, 
which being well cured, done to a turn, and sinoking 
hot, sent forth a tempting and delicious fragrance. 

Mrs. Varden was seldom very Protestant at meals, 
unless it happened that they were under-done, or 
over-done, or indeed that any thing occurred to put 
her out of humour. Her spirits rose considerably on 
beholding these goodly preparations, and from the 
nothingness of good works, she passed to the some- 
thingness of ham and toast with great cheerfulness. 
Nay, under the influence of these wholesome stimu- 
lants, she sharply reproved her daughter for being low 
and despondent (which she considered an unaccept- 
able frame of mind) and remarked, as she held her 
own plate fora fresh supply, that it would be well 
for Dolly wi.o pined over the loss of a toy and a 
sheet of paper, if she would reflect upon the volun- 
tary sacrifices of the missionaries in foreign parts 
who lived chiefly on salads. 

The proceedings of such a day occasion various 
fluctuations in the human thermometer, and especially 
in instruments so sensitively and delicately con- 
structed as Mrs. Varden. Thus, at dinner Mrs. V. 
stood at summer heat; genial, smiling, and delight- 
ful. After dinner, in the sunshine of the wine, she 
went up at least half-a-dozen degrees, and was per- 
fectly enchanting. As its effect subsided, she fell 
rapidly, went to sleep for an hour or so at temperate, 
and woke at something below freezing. Now she 
was at summer heat again, in the shade; and when 
tea was over, and old John, producing a bottle of 
cordial from one of the oaken cases, insisted on her 
sipping two glasses thereof in slow succession, she 
stood steadily at ninety for one hour and a quarter. 
Profiting by experience, the locksmith took ad- 
vantage of this genial weather to smoke his pipe in 
the porch, and in consequence of this prudent manage- 
ment, he was fully me seat when the glass went 
down again, to start homewards directly. 

The horse was accordingly put in, and the chaise 
brought round to the door. Joe, who would on no 
account be dissuaded from escorting them until they 
had passed the most dreary and solitary part of the 
road, led out the gray mare at the same time; and 
having helped Dolly into her seat (more happiness !) 
sprung gaily into the saddle. ‘Then, after many 
good nights, and admonitions to wrap up, and glane- 
ing of lights, and handing in of cloaks and shawls, 
the chaise rolled away, and Joe trotted beside it—on 
Dolly’s side, no doubt, and pretty close to the 
wheel, too. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Ir was a fine bright night, and for all her lowness 
of spirits, Dolly kept looking up at the stars in a 
manner so bewitching (and she knew it!) that Joe 
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if ever a man were—not to say over head and ears, 
but over the Monument and the top of Saint Paul's 
in love, that man was himself. The road was a ver; 
good one; not at all a jolting road, or an uneveg 
one; 2nd yet Dolly held the side of the chaise wit, 
one little hand, all the way. If there had been ay 
executioner behind him with an uplifted axe ready 
to chop off his head if he touched that hand, Joe 
couldn't have helped doing it. From putting his 
own hand upon it as if by chance, and taking it away 
again after a minute or so, he got to riding along 
without taking it off at all; as if he, the escort, 
were bound to do that as an important part of his 
duty, and had come out for the purpose. The mos 
curious circumstance about this little incident was, 
that Dolly didn’t seem to know of it. She looked 
so innocent and unconscious when she turned her 
eyes on Joe, that it was quite provoking. 

She talked though; talked about her fright, and 
about Joe’s coming up to rescue her, and about he: 
gratitude, and about her fear that she might not 
have thanked him enough, and about their always 
being friends from that time forth—and about al) 
that sort of thing. And when Joe said, not friends, 
he hoped, Dolly was quite surprised, and said » 
enemies, she hoped; and when Joe said, couldn't 
they be something much better than either, Dolly a! 
of a sudden found out a star which was brighter than 
all the other stars, and begged to call his attention 
to the same, and was ten thousand times more inne 
cent and unconscious than ever. 

In this manner they travelled along, talking very 
little above a whisper, and wishing the road could 
be stretched out to some dozen times its natural 
length—at least that was Joe’s desire—when, 2s 
they were getting clear of the forest and emerging on 
the more frequented road, they heard behind them 
the sound of a horse’s feet at a round trot, which 
growing rapidly louder as it drew nearer, elicited a 
scream from Mrs. Varden, and the ery * a friend!” 
from the rider, who now came panting up, and 
checked his horse beside them. 

* This man again!” cried Dolly, shuddering. 

“Hugh!” said Joe. ‘ What errand are you 
upon - 

“I come to ride back with you,” he answered, 
glancing covertly at the locksmith’s daughter. “ H: 
sent me.” 

** My father!” said poor Joe; adding under his 
breath, with a very unfilial apostrophe, * Wil! he 
never think me man enough to take care of myself!" 

“Ay!” returned Hugh to the first part of the 
enquiry. ‘The roads are not safe just now, he says, 
and you'd better have a companion.” 

** Ride on, then,” said Joe. “I’m not going to 
turn yet.” 

Hugh complied, and they went on again. It was 
his whim or humour to ride immediately before the 
chaise, and from this position he constantly turned 
his head, and locked back. Dolly felt that he looked 


t 
' 
} 
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| at her, but she averted her eyes and feared to raise 
|them once, so great was the dread with which be 


had inspired her. 

This interruption, and the consequent wakefil 
ness of Mrs. Varden, who had been nodding in het 
sleep up to this point, except for a minute or twost 
a time, when she roused herself to scold the lock 


was clean out of his senses, and plainly showed that smith for audaciously taking hold of her to prevent 
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her nodding herself out of the chaise, put a restraint 
upon the whispered conversation, and made it diffi- 
cult of resumption. Indeed, before they had gone 
another mile, Gabriel stopped at his wife’s desire, 
and that good lady protested she would not hear of 
Joe’s going a step further on any account whatever. 
It was in vain for Joe to protest on the other hand, 
that he was by no means tired, and would turn back | 
presently, and would see them safely past such and 
such a point, and so forth. Mrs. Varden was ob-| 
durate, and being so, was not to be overcome by | 
mort l agency. | 
“Good night—if I must say it,” said Joe, sorrow- | 
fully. 
“Good night,’ said Dolly. She would have} 
added, * Take care of that man, and pray don’t trust | 
him,” but he had turned his horse’s head, and was | 
standing close to them. She had therefore nothing | 
for it but to suffer Joe to give her hand a gentle 
squeeze, and when the chaise had gone on for some 
distance, to look back and wave it, as he still lingered 
on the spot where they had parted, with the tall dark 
figure of Hugh beside him. 
What she thought about, going home; and | 
whether the coachmaker held as favourable a place | 
in her meditations as he had oceupied in the morn- | 
ing, is unknown. They reached home at last—at 
last, for it was a long way, made none the shorter | 
by Mrs. Varden’s grumbling. Miggs hearing the 
sound of wheels was at the door immediately. 
“Here they are, Simmun! Here they are!” 
cried Miggs, clapping her hands, and issuing forth 
to help her mistress to alight. ‘ Bring a chair, | 
Simmun. Now, an’t you the better for it, mim?) 
Don’t you feel more yourself than you would have 
done if youd have stopped athome? Oh, gracious! 
how cold you are! Goodness me, sir, she’s a per- 
fect heap of ice.” | 
“Tean’t help it, my good girl. You had better | 


take her in to the fire,” said the locksmith. 


“ Master sounds unfeeling, mim,” said Miggs, in 


a tone of commiseration, * but such is not his inten- 
tions, I’m sure. After what he has seen of you this 
day, 1 never will believe but that he has a deal more 
affection in his heart than to speak unkind. Come 
in and sit yourself down hy the fire; there’s a good 
dear—do.” 

Mrs. Varden complied. The locksmith followed 
with his hands in his pockets, and Mr. Tappertit 
trundled off with the chaise to a neighbouring stable. 

“Martha, my dear,” said the locksmith, when 
they reached the parlour, “if you'll look to Dolly 
yourself, or let somebody else do it, perhaps it will 
be only kind and reasonable. She has been fright- 
ened, you know, and is not at all well to-night.” 

In fact, Dolly had thrown herself upon the sofa, 
quite regardless of all the little finery of which she 
had been so proud in the morning, and with her face 
buried in her hands was crying very much. 

At first sight of this phenomenon (for Dolly was 
by no means accustomed to displays of this sort, 
rather learning from her mother’s example to avoid 
them as much as possible) Mrs. Varden expressed 
her belief that never was any woman so beset as she ; 
that her life was a continued scene of trial; that 
whenever she was disposed to be well and cheerful, 
$0 Sure were the people around her to throw, by some 
means or other, a damp upon her spirits; and that, | 


as she had enjoyed herself that day, and Heaven 
knew it was very seldom she did enjoy herself, so 
she was now to pay the penalty. To all such pro- 
positions Miggs assented freely. Poor Dolly, how- 
ever, grew none the better for these restoratives, but 
rather worse, indeed; and seeing that she was really 
ill, both Mrs. Varden and Miggs were moved to 
compassion, and tended her in earnest. 

But even then, their very kindness shaped itself 
into their usual course of policy, and though Dolly 
was in a swoon, it was rendered clear to the meanest 
capacity, that Mrs. Varden was the sufferer. ‘Thus 
when Dolly began to get a little better, and passed 
into that stage in which matrons hold that remon- 
strance and argument may be successfully applied, 
her mother represented to her, with tears in hereyes, 
that if she had been flurried and worried that day, 
she must remember it was the common lot of hu- 
manity, and in especial of womankind, who through 
the whole of their existence must expect no less, 
and were bound to make up their minds to meek en- 
durance and patient resignation. Mrs. Varden en- 
treated her to remember that one of these days she 
would, in all probability, have to do violence to her 
feelings so far as to be married ; and that marriage, 
as she might see every day of hor life (and truly she 
did) was a state requiring great fortitude and for- 
bearance. She represented to her in lively colours, 
that if she (Mrs. V.) had not, in steering her course 
through this vale of tears, been supported by a strong 
principle of duty which alone upheld and prevented 
her from drooping, she must have been in her grave 
many years ago; in which case she desired to know 
what would have become of that errant spirit (mean- 
ing the locksmith,) of whose eye she was the very 
apple, and in whose path she was, as it were, a 
shining light and guiding star? 

Miss Miggs also put in her word to the same effect. 
She said that indeed and indeed Miss Dolly might 
take pattern by her blessed mother, who, she always 
had said, and always would say, though she were to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered for it next minute, 
was the mildest, amiablest, forgivingest-spirited, 
longest-sufferingest female as ever she could have 
believed; the mere narration of whose excellencies 
had worked such a wholesome change in the mind 
of her own sister-in-law, that, whereas, before, she 
and her husband lived like cat and dog, and were in 
the habit of exchanging brass candlesticks, pot-lids, 
flatirons, and other such strong resentments, they 
were now the happiest and affectionatest couple upon 
earth; as could be proved any day on application at 
Golden Lion Court, number twenty-sivin, second 
bell-handle on the right hand post. After glancing 
at herself as a comparative worthless vessel, but still 
as one of some desert, she besought her to bear in 
mind that her aforesaid dear and only mother was of 
a weakly constitution and excitable temperament, 
who had constantly to sustain afflictions in domestic 
life, compared with which thieves and robbers were 
as nothing, and yet never sunk down or gave way to 
despair or wrath, but, in prize fighting phraseology, 
always came up to time with a cheerful countenance, 
and went in to win as if nothing had happentd. 
When Miggs had finished her solo, her mistress 
struck in again, and the two together performed a 
duet to the same purpose; the burden being, that 
Mrs. Varden was versecuted perfection, and Mr 
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Varden, as the representative of mankind in that 
apartment, a creature of vicious and brutal habits, 
utterly inseasible to the blessings he enjoyed. Of 
so relined a character, indeed, was their talent of 
assault under the mask of sympathy, that, when 
Dolly, reeovering, embraced her father tenderly, as in 
Vindication of his goodness, Mrs. Varden expressed 
her soleinn hope that this would be a lesson to him 
for the remainder of his life, and that he would do 
some little justice to a woman’s nature ever after- 
wards—in which aspiration Miss Miggs, by divers 
sniffs and coughs, more significant than the longest 
oration, expressed her entire concurrence. 

But the great joy of Miggs’s heart was, that she 
not only picked up a full account of what had hap- 
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astonishment. “ You frighten me to death! 
the matter?’ 
“ There are strings,” said Mr. Tappertit flourish. 
ing his bread-and-cheese knife in the air, *in the 
human heart that had better not be vibrated. ‘That's 
| what’s the matter.” 
| “Oh, very well—if you're in a huff,” cried Miggs, 
| turning away. 
| Hoff or no huff,” said Mr. Tappertit, detaining 
her by the wrist. ‘* What do you mean, Jezebel! 
What were you going to say? Answer ime!” 
Notwithstanding this uncivil exhortation, Miggs 
gladly did as she was required; and told him how 
| that their young mistress, being alone in the meadows 
after dark, had been attacked by three or four t|| 


What's 


pened, but had the exquisite delight of conveying it | men, who would have certainly borne her away and 


to Mr. ‘T'appertit for his jealousy and torture. For 
that gentleman, on account of Dolly’s indisposition, 
had been requested to take his supper in the work- 
shop, and it was conveyed thither by Miss Miggs’s 
own fair hands. 


* Oh, Simmun!” said the young lady, “such | 


goings on to-day! Oh, gracious me, Simmun!” 
Mr. ‘Tappertit, who was not in the best of humours, 
and who disliked Miss Miggs more when she laid 


her hand on her heart and panted for breath than at | 


any other time, as her deficiency of outline was most 
apparent under such circumstances, eyed her over in 
his loftiest style, and deigned to express no curiosity 
whatever. 

“I never heard the like, nor nobody else,” pursued 
Miggs. “The idea of interfering with her. What 


peopie can see in her to make it worth their while to 


do so, that’s the joke—he, he, he!” 

Finding there was a lady in the case, Mr. Tappertit 
haughtily requested his fair friend to be more explicit, 
and demanded to know what she meant by “ her.” 

* Why, that Dolly,” said Miggs, with an extremely 
sharp emphasis on the name. “ But, oh, upon my 
word and honour, young Joseph Willet is a brave 
one; and he do deserve her, that he do.” 

“Woman!” said Mr. Tappertit, jumping off the 
counter on which he was seated; * beware!” 

* My stars, Simmun!”’ cried Miggs, in affected 


/perhaps murdered her, but for the timely arrival of 
Joseph Willet, who with his own single hand put 
them all to flight, and rescued her, to the lasting 
admiration of his fellow creatures generally, and w 

| the eternal love and gratitude of Dolly Varden. 
* Very good,” said Mr. Tappertit, fetching a long 
| breath when the tale was told, and rubbing his hair 
jup till it stood stiff and straight on end all over his 
|head. * His days are numbered.” 
“Oh, Simmun!” 
“I tell you,” said the ‘prentice, “his days are 
|numbered. Leave me. Get along with you.” 
| Miggs departed at his bidding, but less because of 
| his bidding than because she desired to chuckle in 
the street. When she had given vent to her satis- 
faction, she returned to the parlour; where the lock- 
smith, stimulated by quietness and Toby, had become 
talkative, and was disposed to take a cheerful review 
of the occurrence of the day. But Mrs. Varden, 
whose practical religion (as is not uncommon) was 
usually of the retrospective order, cut him short by 
declaiming on the sinfulness of such junketings, and 
holding that it was high time to go to bed. ‘To bed 
therefore she withdrew, with an aspect as grim and 
| gloomy as that of the Maypole’s own state couch; 
| and to bed the rest of the establishment soon atter- 
| wards repaired. 

} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Pocahontas, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Stcour- | 


ney. Poems, Religious and Elegiac. By Mrs. L. 
H. Sitcovurney. 
(These two neat volumes contain a selection from 


the poems of the American Mrs. Sigourney; the 


classification adopted relating more to the nature of 
the titles than to any particular distinction in their 
imagery or verse. And sooth to say, the productions 
scarcely admitted of any other arrangement. With 
a fluent style, a musical ear, and an elegant taste, 
Mrs. Sigourney is devoid of raciness in her own 
mind, and wants the depth and keenness of percep- 
tion to detect the raciness of her own subjects. Instead 
of varying her style with her themes, she bends her 


themes to the uniformity of her style; and allows 
her facility of versification to tempt her into such 
| diffusiveness, that the prose narrative of the incident 
she selects as the groundwork of her poem is some- 
times more effective than the poem itself. The admi- 
ration and imitation of Mrs. Hemans has been deep!y 
ean to the American taste; but as very many 
| admire the English poetess, we may say that Ms. 
| Sigourney is an a/ter idem—an American Hemans. 
This opinion is to be applied generally; there are 
_ a few poems where the incident itself, or some pecu- 
| liar fitness between the writerand the subject enables 
Mrs. Sigourney to reach a high degree of tender 
beauty. ] 
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MURRAY’S TRAVELS 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
Travels in North America during the years 1834, 
1835, and 1836; including a Summer Residence 
with the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in the remote 


provinces of the Missouri, and a visit to Cuba and 


nds. By the Hon. Cuaries Aveus- 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1839. 


the Azore 
rus Murray. 


Tus book of travels is distinguished from the 
multitude of such works which in these times issue 
from the press, by three several peculiarities which 
give it an unusual interest. The author visited the 
island of Cuba, little resorted to by foreigners, and 
still less frequently described. He passed some 
months* among a tribe of North American Indians, 
joining in their occupations, and leading the life 
they led. He has treated of the manners and insti- 
tutions of the United States with a very uncommon 
freedom from the prejudices either of nation or of 
caste; insomuch that we have seldom, if ever, seen 
a more fair account of republican establishments and 
of American society, than is to be found in this 
work—written by the inmate of a court, and a mem- 
ber of one of the noblest families in the empire. 
There are other peculiarities of less importance, 
though they concur to make the perusal very enter- 
taining;—among these, some most perilous situa- 
tions and adventures both by sea and land. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a narrower escape has 
been made by any traveller, than we find described 
in the outset of this work. Mr. Murray embarked 
at Liverpool in an American vessel, where, beside 
eleven or twelve fellow-passengers in the cabin, 
there were in the steerage 140 or 150 Irish emigrants, 
whose habits at first were the subject of not un- 
natural complaint even among the less squeamish 
of the gentlefolks. Yet to these unhappy people 
did the vessel, beyond all doubt, owe her safety. 
For, a few days after she had cleared the Channel, 
when proceeding at a great pace, she sprang a most 
formidable leak, upon which the pumps never could 
gain, though supplied with hands to the full extent 
of their demand. After all efforts had failed, it be- 
came necessary to throw overboard nearly a hundred 
ton of pig iron; and to bear away for the Azores. 
A dreadful gale came on, and made it hardly pos- 
sible to work the pumps. Nothing but the great 
number of men on board could have saved the ship, 
which, after nine days of imminent danger, arrived 
at Fayal, where the leak was found to extend five or 
six feet, and to have been occasioned by the bad 
stowing of the ballast, and the sacrifice of safety to 


* Mr. Murray has himself to blame for our being 
unable to say how many months, with any certainty. 
He has not taken the trouble to give dates with even 
ordinary care. For many pages together the month is 
not mentioned, but only 12th, 15th, &c. Then, when 
he does give the month, it is often wrong. Thus, vol. i. 
p. 378, we have August 5, and then several days are 
given, when all at once we come to May 20, soon after 
July 22, and so on to 31, and next day is September 1. 
This is sad carelessness; it, however, shows that the 
arts of bookmaking have not been practised. 

+ The reader in this part of the island must derive a 
pleasing satisfaction from reflecting thatthe author is the 
near kinsman of one to whom Scotland owes so much— 
the late Lord A. Hamilton. : 

Avevust, 1841.—Mvserm. 60 
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quick and cheap workmanship in the building of the 
bottom. 

After a month’s stay in the Azores to repair the 
vessel, during which another narrow escape was 
made from destruction in an excursion among the 
islands, the voyage was continued, and proved ex- 
tremely unpleasant, from the prevalence of calms 
and the shortness of provisions. At length they 
arrived in New York, nearly three months after 
| their departure from England; and here, properly 
| Speaking, Mr. Murray’s work begins. We can 
venture to predict, that its readers will find it 
| abounding in interesting narrative and description, 
conveying a great deal of information very clearly, 
and giving, with great modesty, the author’s re- 
}marks, which are both ingenious and conceived in 
jan enlightened spirit. The bulk of the volumes 
| may tend to deter superficial and lazy readers; but 
no one who has begun will lay them down without 
|going through them. Our purpose, as may be in- 
ferred from the first sentence of this article, is not so 
/much to go at large into all the parts of the work, 
but rather to direct the attention of our readers to 
those portions which treat of subjects which have 





| rarely been brought under the notice of people in this 


country, or which have been discussed in a preju- 
diced and illiberal spirit. ‘That Mr. Murray should 
be free from the influence of such unworthy feelings, 
will appear the more meritorious when it is remem- 
bered, that a hereditary feud might well be sup- 
posed to subsist between the Americans and the 
grandson of Lord Dunmore, who was governor of 
Virginia at the beginning of the revolution, and who 
was the object then of unrelenting hostility on the 
art of the people, and of their representatives, 

at our author should speak the language of re- 
spect towards republican institutions, while he 
shows a decided, but not a blind or exaggerated pre- 
ference of monarchy in this country, was -perhaps 
more to be commended than expected in one holding 
a high place at court, and writing his book in a 
royal mansion. 

Cuba is, in every respect, the most important of 
the West Indian islands, the largest in extent, pos- 
sessing the greatest abundance and variety of fine 
soils, settled at the earliest period, inhabited by the 
greatest number of people, and having the finest 
capital—indeed, the most ancient city of the New 
World. The population in 1827 amounted to above 
700,000, of whom 311,000 were whites, 106,000 
free people of colour, and 287,000 slaves; bat the 
latter have increased considerably since that enume- 
ration was made: and we find from Sir T’. Buxton’s 
late work, that in 1828 they amounted to 301,000, 
being an increase of 14,000 in one year, manifestly 
by the Slave Trade. It is, therefore, quite impos 
sible that in 1830 their numbers could have been in- 
creased to 479,000, as the same author has stated; 
for this would suppose the traffic to have at once in- 
creased in the proportion of 90,000 to 14,000. The 
statements of Mr. Murray, however, if they prove 
that in one respect there has been an exaggeration, 
show that in the main the accounts given by the 
abolitionists of the flagrant evasions of the treaty of 
1817 by the Spaniards, are perfectly well founded. 
For whereas they bound themselves to abolish the 
traffic in 1820, receiving from this rich, liberal, and 
careless nation near half a million sterling as an in 
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demnity, or as an inducement—and whereas, had 
they performed their engagement, the price of 
slaves in Cuba must needs have risen materially— 
we find that it has fallen 20 or 25 per cent. lower 
than it was when the treaty was ratified; and this, 
notwithstanding the demand for slaves by the great 
increase of cultivation. Another fact of importance 
is mentione! by Myr. Murray while treating of this 


subject. The price is double in the United States; 


being there 900 or 1000 do!lars, and in Cuba only 
450 to 500. Hence the great temptation to intro- 
duce slaves clandestinely ; and the neighbourhood 
of Texas affords great ficilities for this detestable 
traffic ;—so that if the importation into Cuba is car- 
ried on with ease, by the criminal connivance of the 
Spanish authorities, from Cuba the slaves can be 
earried to Texas, (supposing the government of 
Louisiana effectually to prevent their importation by 
the Mississippi,) and from Texas they can be easily 
earried into the Southern States. The number of 
the whites in Cuba—that of the free coloured peo- 
ple, who always take part against the slaves in case 
of rebellion—the rigour of the government—the large 
force maintained, amounting to 25,000 regular troops 
and 10,000 militia—all render the chances of insur- 
rection very inconsiderable, and will encourage the 


perseverance in the traffic, without any prospect of | 


the condign punishiaent being inflicted, for which 
Dr. Johnson expressed his strong desire in his well 
known toast.* 

The Havana, founded in 1515, resembles one of 
the old cities of the old world, and has the same | 
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\is founded. Nothing short of a miracle could pre- 
vent this. We have only to recollect the dreadful 
fact stated by Mr. Gurney, in his late interesting and 
important work, to be convinced of it. The great 
bulk of the slave importations consists of men, as the 
stronger and more useful labourers; and on many 
estates hardly a single female is to be found, (./ 
Winter in the West Indies, p. 209,)*—the diabolical 
policy being to rely on importation rather than breed- 
ing for keeping up the stock, and thus to “ work out” 
the unhappy wretches as a more profitable specula- 
tion. Whatever outside may be worn by a people 
thus cireumstanced, we may be well assured that 
“all is,” if not * false and hollow,” at least not 
right or sound within. 

The growth of the general prosperity of this great 
island is as undeniable, as the cause of it is melan- 
choly to contemplate. The whole exports of the 
United States to the Spanish West Indies in 1814, 
amounted to three millions of dollars. In 1833, the 
exports to Cuba alone amounted to fifteen millions 
of dollars—a vast trade, and an increase in less than 
twenty years much more than five-fold, perhaps six 
or seven-fold. Do we from hence draw any argu- 
ment to discourage the efforts of those who would 
put down the slave trade, the great source of this 
rapid increase? Quite the reverse. We place the 
fact before their eyes, in order that they may be 
| aware of the resistance which they have to encounter, 
land that they may apportion their exertions to the 
| antagonist force which they must overcome. 

Mr. Murray’s sojourn among the Indians for a 


luxurious habits and the same aristocratic society. | summer, was another interesting peculiarity of his 
Its population (which Mr. Murray omits to give) is | travels, to which we referred in the beginning of 


120,000. But our author’s tours through some parts this article. While he was at Fort Leavenworth, 
of the country, appear to have interested him more | the most western settlement of the United States, 
than the gayeties of the capital. ‘The delightful | and situated beyond their territory upon a kind of 
climate rendered these excursions the more agree- | neutral ground, a party of Pawnees arrived to join in 
able; for both the air and the flowers were then of | celebrating the great American anniversary of the 
summer, though the season was January. The | Fourth of July. He resolved to return with them 
scenery appears to be beautiful and various; the in- to their own country; and having received, from the 
habitants were exceedingly hospitable every where, American agent with the Indians, general instruc- 
and in so far presented a marked contrast to their | tions for guiding him, he set out with four of the 
countrymen in Europe. But the state of living | Chiefs, whose translated names are Wicked-Chief, 
seems to be more plentiful than elegant, and the num- Mouth-C psf Man-Chief, and Man that runs. As the 


ber of servants to resemble rather the Oriental than 
the Western establishments; a hundred ora hundred 
and twenty being no uncommon household. But in 
one respect the eastern likeness fails; for Mr. Mur- 
ray complains of the service of the table being worse 
than itis in England with three or four servants. 
The account which he gives of the manners, oceupa- 
tions, and, generally, of the society in these country 
houses, is exceedingly favourable; and there is an 


| narrative of this excursion occupies nearly half of his 
first volume and a portion of the second, we can do 
little more than refer to it for a curious account of 
these savages, and a very entertaining detail of our 
|author’s adventures. His safety, and as far as the 
| nature of the association between savages and civil- 
| ised men would permit, his comfort, during this ex- 
pedition, were mainly derived, it should seem, from 
|the care with which he followed Mr. Dogherty’s 


easy and hearty good-nature prevailing among their | very judicious rules—‘ never to joke at any of their 
inmates, which is probably unmingled with the cha- | religious or **medicine’’ ceremonies, however ab- 
racteristic pride of the Spanish character. The land-|surd; never to play or become too familiar with 
owner in Cuba partakes of the pursuits of commerce | them: to conciliate them as much as possible by 
as well as those of agriculture. Doubtless a longer presents, but not allow them to rob him; and, above 
residence among them, could not have failed also to | all, if they tried to impose upon him, or to bully him 
disclose the darker lines impressed upon the cha- | out of any point where he was sure he was in the 
racter by the slavery on which the fabric of society | right, to resist firmly, and give them the idea that 


° It was at the great seat of passive obedience and 


non-resistance—the University of Oxford—that this 
sturdy Tory gave among the doctors—** A speedy and 
successful rebellion of the Negroes in Jamaica,” 





he would maintain his object without regard to his 


* Mr. Gurney was only three days in Cuba during his 
tour; but he saw the traific carried on openly in the face 
of day, and in the teeth of treaties and laws. 
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life.—(I. 257.) The following character of the, 
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mirable reflections upon the importance of the labour- 
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Pawnees, is the only extract which we shall make | ing classes, with which we shall close this article: 


from this part of Mr. Murray’s work : 


‘Every hour that I spent with the Indians im- 
pressed upon me the conviction, that I had taken the 
only method of becoming acquainted with their do- 
mestic habits, and their undisguised character. Had | 
I judged from what I had been able to observe at| 
Fort Leavenworth, or other frontier places where I | 
met them, I should have known about as much of | 
them as the generality of scribblers and their readers, | 
and might, like them, have deceived myself and 
others into a belief in their “high sense of honour,’ | 
their hospitality, their openness and love of truth, | 
and many other qualities, which they possess, if at | 
all, in a very moderate degree; and yet it is no| 
wonder if such impressions have gone abroad, be- | 
cause the Indian among whites, or at a garrison, | 
trading-post, or town, is as different a man from the 
same Indian at home as a Turkish  mollah” is from 
a French barber. Among whites, he is all dignity 
and repose: he is acting a part the whole time, and 
acts it most admirably. He manifests no surprise 
at the most wonderful effects of machinery, is not 
startled if a twenty-four pounder is fired close to him, 
and does not evince the slightest curiosity regarding 
the thousand things that are strange and new to him; 
whereas at home, the same Indian chatters, jokes, 
and laughs among his companions, frequently in- 
dulges in the most licentious conversation, and his 
curiosity is as unbounded and irresistible as that of 
any man, woman, or monkey, on earth. 

‘Truth and honesty (making the usual exceptions | 
to be found in all countries) are unknown, or de- 
spised by them. A boy is taught and encouraged 
to steal and lie; and the only blame or disgrace ever 
incurred thereby, is when the offence is accompanied 
by detection. I never met with liars so determined, 
universal, or audacious. The chiefs themselves have 
told me repeatedly the most deliberate and gross un- 
truths, to serve a trifling purpose, with the gravity 
of a chief justice: and I doubt whether Baron Mun- 
chausen himself would be more than a match for the 


‘Judge Marshall, who is Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and, in fact, Lord Chancellor of the 
United States, is one of the most remarkable and 


| distinguished men that has adorned the legislature 


of either shore of the Atlantic. He began life as 
a soldier, and during the American war served in the 
militia, where he rose to the rank of general, after 
which he came to the bar, and passed through all its 
gradations to his present high situation, which is, 
in my opinion, the proudest that an American can 
enjoy, not excepting that of President, inasmuch as 
it is less subject arbitriv popularis aur, and as the 
court over which he presides can affirm and decide 
what is and what is not the constitution of the United 
States. The Judge is a tall venerable man, about 


| eighty years of age, his hair tied in a cue, according 


to olden custom, and with a count ‘nance indicating 
that simplicity of mind and benignity which so emi- 
nently distinguish his character. As a judge he has 
no rival, his knowledge being profound, his judg- 
ment clear and just, and his quickness in jewel co. 
ing either the fallacy or truth of an argument, as 
surprising. I had the pleasure of several long con- 
versations with him, and was struck with admiration 
at the extraordinary union of modesty and power, 
gentleness and force, which his mind displays. 
What he knows he communicates without reserve : 
he speaks with a clearness of expression, and in a 
tone of simple truth, which compel conviction; and 
on all subjects on which his knowledge is not cer- 
tain, or which admit of doubt or argument, he de- 
livers his opinion with a candid diffidence, and with 
a deference for that of others, amounting almost to 
timidity; still it is a timidity which would disarm 
the most violent opponent, and win respect and cre- 
dence from any auditor. I remember having often 
observed a similar characteristic attributed to the 
immortal Newton, The simplicity of his character 
is not more singular than that of his life; pride, 
ostentation, and hypocrisy, are **Creek to him;" 
and he really lives up to the \etter and spirit of re- 
publicanism, while he maintains al! the dignity due 





reat chief of the Pawnees. Let them not dispute 
the palm—each is greatest in his peculiar line—one 
in inventive exaggeration, the other in plain un- 
adorned falsehood. But from all these charges I 
most completely exonerate my old chief, Sa-ni-tsa- 
rish, Nature had made him a gentleman, and he 
remained so in spite of the corrupting examples 
around him.’ 


The candid spirit in which Me. Murray treats of 


every thing relating to the United States, was the 
third peculiarity of his work to which we adverted 
in the outset. To give samples of this would be 


difficult; for it rather appears in the general tone of | 


his remarks than in any particular passages. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with extracting his 
account of one of the most remarkable men of the 
times that immediately succeeded the Revolution, 
Judge Marshall—one who has been distinguished 
among the most eminent judicial characters of our 
own day; and with recommending to the attention 


of all readers, and to the imitation of those who | 


think lightly of a government devoted in every 
part to the interests of the people, Mr. Murray’s ad- 


to his age and office.’ —(I. 158.) 


‘In examining the structure of society in any 
country, it would seem natural to commence with 
that class which forms its basement or foundation. 
If such be the proper course in examining the condi- 
tion of other countries, more especially must it be so 
in America, where.the operative or labouring class is 
| possessed of privileges and power so great, as to 
render it, in fact, master both of the government and 
of the constitution. It is this class, this broad basis 
of society, which strikes the traveller in America 
with the greatest surprise and admiration, and of 
which the native American may be justly proud. It 
is a fact no less surprising than pleasing to record, 
that, during two years spent in travelling through 
every part of the Union, I have only onve been asked 
for alms, and that once was by a female who was 
very unwell, and who, although decently dressed, 
told me that she wanted a bit of money to buy some 
food. 

‘The labouring class are fully aware of their own 
| power in the state, and have more than once formed 
‘themselves into associations, under the expressive 
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but plebeian name of “ Workies,” which have proved | every adult should be able to read and write; se- 
extremely unmanageable in endeavouring to force | condly, that every able-bodied man willing to work, 
an increase of wages, and in similar infractions of should find employment at a rate of wages sufficient 


the privileges of other classes in the community. 
‘Ifa practical statesman was required to point out 

two principal a priori tests of the oe pros- 

perity of a nation, I think he could scarcely select 


any preferable to those here adduced: first, that 


/to ensure him the necessaries and conveniences of 

life. Both these propositions, allowing for the ex- 
ceptions necessarily incidental to any broad political 
statement, may be generally affirmed in respect to 
_the United States.’—(II. 297.) 





From the Liverpool Standard 
A PRAYER 


Por those who have Friends in “ The President.” 


Comes she not! The ship was wont to glide 
With bird-like speed athwart the ocean-foam. 
Floats not her flag upon the distant tide? 
Gleam not her white sails through the gray mist’s 
gloom? 
In hushed suspense, weeks heavily pass o’er: 
She comes not yet—alas! if she should come no 
more! 


How many hearts with sick misgiving faint, 
Worn with long watching, pine in lone distress, 
Whose tears, held prisoned by love’s fond restraint. 
Gush forth unchecked in midnight silentness, 
As to their wistful gaze hope’s trembling ray 
Grows dim and dimmer yet—is fading fast away! 


Oh, Lord of sovereign might! before thy throne 
They fall, a ey | thy protecting power! 
Oh, God of truth and love! to thee alone 
They turn for strength in this their trial hour. 
How deep, how keen their anguish, only Thou, 
Who knowest all, can tell: support, sustain them 
now ! 


Thou know’st the shrinking agony of fear, 
That mocks the smiles the lips assume in vain; 
Affection’s art would hide the stealing tear, 
With words of hope disown its writhing pain; 
But Tnov behold’st the spirit’s deep despair, 
When in its solitude it pours its wild, impassionate 
prayer. 


Alas! their homes are desolate! Some face 
Beloved has vanished from the social hearth— 
Some form that charmed it with familiar grace— 
Some tones that gladdened it with music mirth; 
O Lord of might! pity their helpless pain, 
Bring back their wanderers safely to their arms 
again! 


Our lives are in thy hand, in perfect rest 
Thou wilt keep him whose mind is stayed on 
thee: 
Calm thou the conflict in each tortured breast; 
Their hope, their trust, their consolation be. 


Shed thy deep peace upon each care-worn brow ; 
Be with them, God of love! strengthen, sustain 
them now! 


—_—_—_ 


“EAGLE AND CHILD:” THE EARLS OF 
DERBY. 


Tue above having been adopted as the crest of the 
Earl of Derby, its origin is a cireumstance of no 
small curiosity. William Sacheverell, in his “ Sur- 
vey of the Isle of Man,”’ of which the Stanleys were 
for several ages kings and lords, holding of the kings 
of England by grant of Henry the Fourth, by homage, 
| and the service of a cast of falcons, payable on coro- 
|nations. The Stanleys were kings as much as any 
| tributary king whatsoever, making laws, &e. They 
appeared on a certain day in royal array, sitting in a 
chair covered with a royal cloth and cushions, with 
their visage to the east; the sword borne before them 
with the point upwards; with their barons, knights, 
and ‘squires about them. 

Sir John Stanley, in the time of Richard the Se- 
cond, was a chivalrous knight, famous for great 
prowess in arms in all parts of Europe. On his re- 
turn, he was followed by a Frenchman, who chal- 
lenged the whole English people to find his match. 
Sir John slew him in the king’s presence. This 
act of his procured him such great favour among the 
ladies, that he won the affections of the young, rich, 
| and beautiful heiress of the Lathams. Sir John im- 

mediately vowed that it was for her he had fought, 
| and soon afterwards married her against the will of 

her friends. Shortly after, the lord of Latham and 
‘his lady being childless, as they were walking in 
| their park heard a child crying in an eagle’s nest; 
| they immediately ordered their servant to search the 
eyry, who presented them with a beautiful boy, in 
rich swaddling clothes. The good lady, looking 
upon it as a presént from heaven, ordered it to be 
earefully educated, and called it Latham. The child 
was knighted by the name of Sir Oskytel Latham, 
and left sole heir of their vast estate. He had one 
daughter, named Isabella, who by marriage brought 
the honours of Latham and Knowsley, with many 
other lordships, to Sir John Stanley. Sir William 
Dugdale asserts that the child was the offspring of 
Sir John and a woman named Oskytel; but be this 
as it may, the crest has ever since been retained in 
the family. 





j 
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| It is midnight in Lion ; Mogg has seen his friends, 

From the Examiner. | and all are elevated by immortal hopes above the 

THE ELECTION: | consideration of mortal toils; disappointed Bear, 

| meanwhile, swings dreary and slow, and the grave 

| Nestor of the Reds, Mr. Samuel Spark, attorney, 

fast verges to despair. Spark’s features are worth 
a glance: 


THE ELECTION. 


A Poem, in seven books. Murray. 


Since Crabbe, we have had nothing at all equal to | 
this short poem, in any similar style or province of | 
poetry. And it is thoroughly original. When we| His brow was stamped in hard reflection’s mint, 
name the Hogarth of his art, it is to claim for his sue-| His eyes gained meaning from an inward squint; 
cessor like qualities of sarcasm and reflection, like | His nose a hook with rigid menace hung 
knowledge of the heart, and masculine powers of | Above the close-shut grate that barred his tongue, 


observation and expression, not inferior to those of | And short-cut dark and grizzled locks austere 
that great writer. In other respects differences are 
to be marked, which mark original minds. 

The election opens in the little town of Alebo- 
rough—a too close resemblance to Aldborough should 
perhaps trave been avoided—on the eve of the an- 
nouncement of the death of its sitting member. The 
patriot Cox has dined and died in his country’s ser- 
vice, under the influence of Mansion House turtle ; 
ind the London coach is on its way to the borough, 
full of the afflicting event. ‘The quiet aspect of the 
little town, unconscious of immediate or impending 
excitement, and yet full of all needful materials to 
keep it up and carry it on, is given with the faithful 
art of a Dutch painter. We lounge in a pleasant 
sunset, at the Lion with one group, or against the 
Bear with another; we are moved into undefinable 
interest by the distant hum of the coach; we follow 
excitedly on the sound with both sets of idlers, and 
open our ears with theirs to the portentous news. 
“Cox dead—our member!—Horror strikes mau- 
kind.” Mankind soon recovers, with the inspiring 
thought of a new election. 


Glory to the town! 
For all there’s profit, and for some renown, 
The Lion opens his hungry jaws and springs, 
And the Black Bear seems dancing as he swings. 


There is, in this opening of the poem, all the fresh- 
ness and hilarity of colouring which marks the 
original hand. It is a master stroke, that animate 
expectancy of Lion and Bear. Lion is satisfied first. 
Within an hour, the Blues are assembled in his par- 
lour, and have unfurled, for the sacred cause of 
Church and State, the flag of Mogg. And Mogg? 
Who reads our author has known him all his life, 
from the moment of his early studies as a younger 
brother at Oxford, and his entrance at the Inner 
Temple, to that happy day of his elder brother's 


removal from this toilsome scene, which told the | 


counsellor was then the squire. Observe him as he 
is, called forth by the present emergency : 


Great at the festive board, but greater still 
When quarter sessions owned his legal skill ; 
At public meetings ne’er did mightier voice 
In Aleborough make the very stones rejoice, 
Both firm and fluent as the neighbouring pump, 
And like its handle seemed his hand to thump. 
Rich too was Mogg, and now but forty-seven, 

\ man for this great crisis raised by Heaven,— 
Red, round, and jolly, gentlemanly, free, 

In law profound, but yet no pedant he,— 

His own fat acres were his favourite book, 

ind hungry men might dine upon his look. 

He wore a yellow waistcoat and blue coat, 

And white the neckeloth on his crowing throat. 


Seemed whispering craft to each large listening ear. 


In the crisis of Samuel's agony, a Mr. Francis Vane 
_ drives into Aleborough, the angel come to contest it. 
| Spark lives again, Bear dances again, and next 
/morning shows a sight which tells the world of 
| Samuel’s sleepless exertions in the sacred cause of 


| liberty and the Reds. 


Gaunt Samuel grinned, and through the window 
showed 
| A high dead-wall, which faced his own abode, 
, With bills adorned that told to earth and skies 
| Of many a shop’s * Tremendous Sacrifice.” 
Amid these tragic shows, one huge placard 
Flamed fiercely Red with black inscription barred, 
| «Ind seemed to shriek aloud with tongues of Sire, 
| Mankind should vote for Francis Vane, Esquire ! 


What was the other excitement to this? Now, 
‘there is absolutely nothing else in the world but 
| these two colours, Red and Blue. Bear exults, Lion 

trembles, Mogg rises to the danger. We proceed 
with that great man, by the author’s kind permission, 
}on his canvass. And here there is not a face he 
meets, not a hand he shakes, not an order he gives, 
| not a promise he gets, that are not as exquisitely true 
| to election nature, and faithful to its facts, as the 
| scenes that are this instant going on in Nottingham. 
The spirit never droops an instant; the vein of genial 
' and happy humour never a moment flags ; every line 
is as pointed and forcible as it is literal and natural. 
And need we add that Mogg, with many facetious 
touches of compliment, and an unlimited talent for 
orders and promises, is upon the whole brilliantly 
successful? The single strong rebuff he gets is 
worthy of notice, for its keenness and completeness 
of cbservation: 


And now he crossed the street, and sought to gain, 
| By blameless arts, the voice of Ephraim Chain, 
| By trade a shoemaker, aged sixty-five, 
| The queerest, knottiest, thorn-tree soul alive, 
With cross-cut face, and slow sagacious eye, 
A nose convex, and large-lipped mouth awry, 
And thin white hairs, that touched with quiet snow 
A forehead arched above and square below : 
But on his nose’s utmost point, a wort 
Bore five long bristles vigorous and swart. 
His last upon his knees he seemed to spell, 
Ind his great head’s deep umbrage o'er ut fell, 
While grave he plied his awl, until the four 
The sunshine darkened, when he worked no more : 
He bowed and smiled, but leaving not his seat, 
, Looked in himself shut up, a man complete. 


Sturdy Ephraim will not be gammoned. Ho 
| proves worthy of the indomitable race he belongs to. 
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And most gratifying is it to us, to find our frequent 
observations of these excellent sons of Crispin, with 
their unalterable radicalism and tendency to all other 
isms, confirmed so satisfactorily. 

But now the Nomination Day awaits us. Ten 
open public houses send through the Blues their 
moral influence; seven nerve the spirits of the Reds. 
Imagine the scene on the hustings, listen to the 
opposing hurrahs; the candidates have been pro- 
posed, and Mogg has risen. 


‘I will affirm with pride in face of all, 
I love my country and attend its call : 
We often hear some new-discovered spot 
Is better than our own, but I think not. 
Old England does for me; I never wish 
To hear strange words, or eat a foreign dish, 
The names taste dirty. But ’tis my belief 


That angels would sing hymns to praise Roast Beef.”’ , 


And then the orator, after a slight interruption from 
a chimney-sweep, plunges with eloquent boldness 
into the question of the Corn Laws. We have his 
oracular accents in our ears. 


« There’s one point more that must not be forborne, 
My friends! I’m not at al! for Foreign Corn. 

Let those who like it go abroad to eat 

French rolls; to me a quartern loaf is sweet; 

And while my shilling helps the farmer here, 

I will not try to fatten thin Mounseer. 

It is no donbt a taking cry to bawl 

*Cheap Bread!’ But what’s so dear as none at all ? 
As milliners perhaps the French are good ; 

But I'll not trust them for my daily food.” 


Warming with the theme, Mogg launches into a 

icture of the dying children of England begging 
in vain for victuals from the French, which strikes 
into the assembled crowd an almost universal awe. 


All Aleborough shuddered at the scene he drew, 
ind e’en Red faces looked a little Blue. 


Such indeed the effect of appealing eloquence and 
answering enthusiasm, that it is recorded of Mogg 
himself, he must have blushed, had he been * less 
firmly modest.” ‘ 

We will quote all that remains of the speech of 
this true Conservative statesman: it is a master-piece. 


**] have never been abroad, because I know 
That all the world no land like ours can show; 
The bravest men, the prettiest girls on earth ; 
Adorn the country where I had my birth, 

And nature strove to make this isle a place 

Fit for the noblest of the human race. 

Nay, though she often since has tried her hand, 
She ne’er has matched what here of old she planned ! 
For simple truth, and sober mother wit, 

And modest worth, no country rivals it; 

For were it otherwise, ’tis plain that we 
Should have superiors: Friends, it cannot be! 
At even our old women, when abroad, 

The proudest kings on earth are overawed ; 

And as they find they cannot buy nor steal 

This country, you may fancy what they feel. 


“T own I'm sorry for that Russian Czar, 
Obliged, poor man! to live away so far ; 
And to drive back the wolves and bears again 
He keeps in arms five hundred thousand men. 


THE ELECTION. 


| But always being shut in ice and snows, 
He never heard of England, I sup 3 
For else he'd fix at Aleborough, like us, 
And feel his frozen crown ridiculous. 


“ ] love the Constitution, yet maintain 
*Tis far too mild to’ards all who dare complain. 
These men would eat their grandmother alive, 
As if such food could make a Christian thrive ; 
And she, dear lady! rightly might devour 
The traitors first, but they’re a dish too sour. 
Our boast is ‘ British Freedom ;’ no one here 
Needs learn, work, dress, or eat from slavish fear. 
The rich their daily joint in freedom carve ; 
The poorest men in equal freedom starve ; 
And he who naked in a ditch expires, 
Yet dies with freedom like his freeborn sires. 
Be this our pride! and be it ours to guard 
The Sacred Rights that fools would fain discard. 
I ask, has earth a spot where laws abound 
So many, curious, ample, and profound? 
Where lawyers never strain their private wit 
| To ask what's reason, but proclaim what's writ ? 
Where else are all men equal, save that one 
Has lands and houses, and another none! 
| A difference betwixt the mean and great, 
Which Heaven itself forbids to violate. 


| «TP also love the Church that claims our awe 
| Tow'rds holy Truth by force of Statute Law, 
And helps free grace to gain the soul’s assent, 

| And cleanse our sins by Act of Parliament: 

A loyal Church, that keeps the rich and poor 
Duly apart, nor blends the lord and hoor. 

“Tis sweet to witness pews nor mean nor secant 
| For those who pay—free seats for those who can’t; 
| To hear a Priest too polished to be proud, 

| A gentleman set up to teach the crowd; 

| Not puffed by rabble votes to Wisdom’s chair 
| 


But by superior judgment settled there, 

And so discreetly teaching all to choose 

| The path their betters fain would have them use. 

| 

' 

| Thus in a phrase but seldom heard of late, 

My thoughtful friends, F'stick to Church and State; 

The State, that guards our rights, and lives, and cash, 
And scorns all change as impudent and rash; 

| The Chureh, that one day out of every seven 

| Throws wide the turnpike between us and Heaven: 
Such help our ancestors to all supply, 

| Alike to those who live and those who die ; 

| And none who trust in British laws can miss 

Terrestrial freedom and eternal bliss.” 


Great are the shouts when Mogg subsides, doubt- 
ful the hurrahs when Vane rises. But he is young, 
'and resolute, and forces foes as well as friends to 
| listen. He begins by asking them why all that tur 
moil should be going on, if there were no pain in the 
world and Mogg’s Utopian picture were the true one. 
He tells them that the boast is false, and the pain 
| sincere. He admits the Fame and wealth of Britain, 
but he contrasts them with the Heart and Head, 
greatly in the Jatter’s disfavour. 





“To me it seems among us much is wrong; 
The weak too wretched, and too proud the strong. 
My voice would grant to all an ampler scope 
+ Of rights and duties, and would teach them hope; 
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Unreasoned Custom’s bonds would fain unbind, 
And yield more bread to body and to mind. 

It is, no doubt, a land where wealth bestows 
Whate’er enjoyment self-indulgence knows, 
Where e’en the trader dares to claim by right, 
Both much to vaunt, and much that gives delight; 
But still the Many, poor, despised, and rude, 
Hate those they feed, and who deny them food. 
‘Tis thus our Roads are still by all confessed 
For those whe travel smoothest, hardest, best: 
Pre sometimes wondered, if the broken stones 

Had voices, would Mac .4dam hear no groans. 


* And yet “tis clear, that many a heart refined 
Esteems it graceful lurury to be kind, 
With ring-decked hand confers the loaf, the book, 
And feasts on sordid misery’s thanking look ; 
Exults to play the unquestioned lordly friend, 
To give, to patronise, to condescend, 
And is amused too pleasantly to heed 
That thus we more degrade the want we feed.” 


In the same thoughtful spirit, the orator pursues 
this theme of human rights and duties. With the 
aid of education, he would alter the relations of rich 
and poor, by infusing into the poor man a spirit of 
independence, and into the rich a sense of justice and 
true charity. The means of self-reliance and self- 
help he would strive to give to all: 


To teach the poor that richer men are not 
The eternal gods and fiends who shape their lot; 
But One, alike the Lord of rich and poor, 
Will bless true toil, and make right paths secure. 


In conclusion, he warns the ‘favoured herd’ of the 
dangers that beset their ‘ bestial stall ;” and contrasts 
the monstrous power possessed by his country, with 
the nobler aim to which it might be devoted. 

The young and enthusiastic candidate once fairly 
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silent, the much bewildered crowd breaks forth. 
Fudge, Gammon, He's a parson, are the least violent 
shapes of the explosion. Samuel Spark is suffocated 
with disappointment and rage, and Mogg lays heavy 
bets on his own return. He is right. Vane does 
| not even appear at the polling booths, and the hover- 
jing and uneasy spirit of Ex-member Cox exults in 
| the glorious succession of Member Mogg. 
| And now that this poem, out of that portion of it 
} at least to which we have hitherto restricted our ex- 
| tracts, has been suffered to speak for itself—what 
| Says the candid reader to it? Has it not the — 
| flavour? Smacks it not of the right vein? Is not 
| there distinctness of hand here, animation and firm- 
ness of touch? ‘The versification, is it not full of 
easy strength; the keen knowledge of life, the pene- 
trating observation of character, the manly sentiment, 
the generous sarcasm, the just and elevated purpose, 
are they to be disputed ? 

We shall not attempt, without other guide than 
the internal evidence, to make any guess at the au- 
thorship of The Election. Its deliberate and careful 

| finish, the nature of its views of society, a certain 
| grave and settled air it carries with it, seem to forbid 
| the supposition of its being the work of a very young 
|man. We may be certain, however, that it Is not 
| the work of an old one. He could not, with such 
| fine powers, have very long forborne, or failed to 
| discover their use. In any case, we are justified in 
expecting more from a writer so competent, by the 
| truthfulness and refinement of his satire, by his ex- 
quisite nicety of observation and simple strength of 
style, to re-open the delightful stream of natural and 
| homely poetry, closed since the death of Crabbe. 
He has other qualities of an even higher order, 


| though here scarcely so well made out, which will 
| appear in an examination of the under plot of the 


This 


poem, and the very fine touches it contains. 
| for the present we reserve. 





FLEET OF STEAM FRIGATES. 


(The following account of the steam-frigates, each 
of the size of 60 gun ships, may be acceptable to the 
Americans at the present moment. By the month 
of September fourteen of these steamers will be ready, 
and thus, by private means, will be furnished the 
power which will lay in ashes all the maritime cities 
of the Union. —Epb. Era.] 

On Thursday week the Clyde, the first of a line 


of steamers built under contract with Government, | 


for the Royal West India Steam-packet Company, 
was launched from the building-yard of Messrs. 
Rebert Dunean and Co., Glasgow. As she is by 
far the largest vessel ever built on the banks of the 
Clyde, a very great deal of anxiety was manifested 
by thousands of our population as to the result of the 
launch. The Clyde is unquestionably the largest 
and finest steamer ever fitted out at this port, and 
sustains the far-famed fine taste for steam-ship build- 
ing of Messrs. Duncan and Co. The vessel was 
christened by a daughter of Mr. Duncan. , The en- 
ines, which are 500 horse power, from the works of 
Messrs. Caird and Co., are lying on the quay, ready 
to be put on board, so that in a short time the sailing 


capabilities of the Clyde will be tested. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions of this vessel :—Tons, 
| about 1840; 213 feet keel and fore rake; 37 feet and 
|a few inches beam; 226 feet overall. She is con- 
sidered by competent judges to be equal to.a 60 gun 
| frigate. ‘The Clyde is the first of the fourteen fri- 
| gates of equal dimensions now in progress of con- 
| struction for the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 
They are all designed to perform, in time of peace, 
the service of mail-packets to and among the West 
|India Islands, and, fully armed with the heaviest 
ordnance, to act as war frigates when required by 
Government for that purpose. Thus the country 
will be doubly served; and while it pays to the 
mail company £240,000 per annum for the transport 
of mails, it will defray, by the same payment, the 
|annual charges of the largest and most powerful 
| steam fleet in the world. ‘Those vessels are all of 
| similar dimensions, having a capacity of about 1500 
'tons each, with engines of about 500 horse power. 
| The aggregate fleet will thus consist of 21,000 tons, 
and 7000 horse power.—Glasgow Chronicle 
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Up to the beginning of the last century, the ship- 
building trade in India was entirely in the hands of 
the natives; and when the Company wanted a ves- 
sel, they contracted to have it built at Surat. In 
1735, a ship named the Queen was constructed in 
this mode; and the superintendent sent by the Bom- 
bay Government to overlook the building of it was 
so pleased with Lowjee Nasserwanjee, the foreman, 
that he persuaded him to return with him to 3ombay 
to establish a building-yard there. ‘This pom 
Lowjee complied with; and the great nava 
of Bombay originated in these seemingly accidental 
circumstances. ‘The numerous descendants of its 
Parsee founder remained at Bombay, where they are 
known as the “ Lowjee Family ;"’ some engaged in 
extensive commercial pursuits, others in official situ- 
ations, but one always in the dock-yard; and the 
Company's present * head-builder” or surveyor is 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee, the fourth in descent from the 
founder of the family. 

Under the superintendence of these native naval 
architects, numerous vessels had been built for the 
(Company, and even for the royal navy. But the re- 
ports of the wonders of steam reached their ears, as 
well as of the late improvements enabling steam- 
ships to cross oceans and be applic d to the purposes 
of war: and it was decided, after due deliberation 
and advice, that some members of the Lowjee family 
forsaking for a time their wives and little ones, 
the comforts of their home and the warm th of their 
climate, should brave the dangers of the seas and 


come to England, for the purpose of studying the 


nature of the steam-engine and its application to) 
navigation. Fortified with public and private recom- | 
mendations, two sons of Nowrojee Jamsetjee, and | 


several attendants, came hither; studied our lan- 
guage and usages for some time, under a clergyman; 
and when sufficiently advanced in English, proceeded 
to the Government yard at Chatham to perfect their 
knowledge of ship building and master the mys- 
teries of steam. The volume which they have now 
published, consists of an account of such things as, 
during their sojourn of two years and a half in Eng- 


land, struck them as most intrinsically worthy of no- | 


tice, or most likely to be useful to their countrymen 
of India. 

“The literary character of a work of this kind isa 
subordinate feature. The first and by far the most 
striking point about it, is the growing zeal for know- 
ledge which it indicates in at least the Parsee men 
of Hindostan. The next is the manner in which we 
can observe the effects produced by our civilisation, 
and the more obvious working of our institutions, on 
minds not uncultivated or uncivilised, but formed 
under a totally different system of society. ‘The lite- 
rary merit of a Journal of a Residence of Two Years and 
a Half in Great Britain is, however, respectable and 
very attractive from its novel choracter. It hes an 
Oriental style, not so much in its images and diction 
as in its modes and thought. Jehangeer Nowrojee 
and Hirjeebhoy Meerwanjee belong to a people who 


* Journal of a Residence of Two Years and a Half in 
Great Britain. By Jehangeer Nowrojee and’ Hirje>b- 
hoy Meerwanjee, of Borgpay, Naval Architects.—Allen 
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PARSEES IN ENGLAND. 


do not toss off a book as a regular article of trade, 
|and among whom any body conceives he has the 
| qualities of authorshlp. They have the ideas of , 
volume implied in the exclamation of the courtiers, 
“ What wisdom! what words! they should be writ. 
ten in a book,”’—which in England might be no grea: 
compliment. Our authors, accordingly, tell the story 
of their family and themselves ; they narrate minutely 
the causes which induced them to undertake their 
journey, and the objects they had in view; they 
enumerate the assistance they received and the means 
they possessed for acquiring information ; all tending 
to show that they would not Jightly attempt an under- 
taking like a book, or without some sufficient purpose. 
After a description of the voyage, the accounts of 
the Parsees in England are chiefly confined to two 
classes of subjects: show-places—such as the Dio. 
rama, the Colosseum, the Zoological Gardens, W ind- 
sor Castle, and the House of Parliament; exhibi- 
tions of a useful and informing character—such as 
the Adelaide Gallery and the Polytechnic Institution, 
(which they pronounce worth a voyage to England 
to see;) with the manufactories of engineers, the 
dock-yards, ship-launches, &c. They also tell a 
story of their little adventures, and of several excur- 
sions they made through the country; winding up 
with some remarks on the manners, education, and 
literature of the English, in order to stimulate the 
education of females in India, and encourage the for- 
mation of libraries on the plan of our various public 
institutions. 
Although bred, and we believe born at Bombay, 
in a place of considerable trade and amid what w: 
are accustomed to fancy Oriental Juxury, the wealth 
of England and its external signs, together with the 
| multitude and bustle of the people, struck them from 
The entrance to the Thames, and the 
| appearance of the river as they approached London, 
especially astonished them. 


| first to last. 


A PARSEE’S IMPRESSION OF THE THAMES AND LONDON. 


Here we were greatly surprised to see the amaz- 
ing number of ships going out and pouring into the 
| Thames, and steamers every now and then running 
| backwards and forwards: we cannot convey to our 
countrymen any idea of this immense number of 
vessels, and the beauty of the sight. You will see 
colliers, timber-ships, merchantmen, steamers, and 
many other crafts, from all parts of the world, hast- 
ening as it were to seek refuge in a river which is 
but a stream compared to the Ganges and the Indus, 
or the still larger rivers of America. We thought it 
a great wonder that such a small and insignificant a 
| speck as England appears on the map of the world, 
| can thus attract so many nations of the world towards 
her; and we asked ourselves, why should not those 
‘mighty rivers and countries, which have naturally 
|much better accommodations for commerce than 
| England, be not frequented as much? But a mo- 
'ment’s reflection satisfied us on this point: the an- 
| swer presented itself; and we will tell our country- 
|men, that it is the persevering habits of the English, 
|it is the labour and skill of that people, that is the 
cause of such attraction. 


They are never satisfied 
| with any one thing unless it is brought to perfection, 


it does not matter at what sacrifice. They are ever, 
| Teady to receive improvements ; and thus they have 
‘attained that celebrity in their manufactures, that 
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THE PARSEES 


countries which grow materials bring them here to| 
be converted into useful things, which are distributed | 
all over the world; and while other countries were 
satisfied with what they had, England was eager to 
augment her resources. And how has she eflected 
this? what has been the principal means of her doing 
it? Why, by knowledge or science put in practice, 
because knowledge is power; and it is by the power 
of knowledge alone, and not by the power of arms, 
that she has So many means of attracting the world 
to her, and extending the spread of her manufac- 
tures. . ° ° * 

When we came within about five miles of London, 
we were surprised at the amazing nuinber of vessels, 
from the humble barge to the more beautiful ships 
and steamers of all descriptions. The collicrs were 
the most numerous; and vessels were anchored close 
to each other, and the river seemed to be almost 
covered with vessels; and the masts and yards give 
it the appearance of a forest at a distance. Indeed, 
there were to be found ships from al! parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America; and a great number of 
steamers ply about in all directions, filled with pas- 
sengers. 

None of our countrymen can form an idea of this 
noble river and the shipping on it. ‘The English 


may well be proud of it, though a small stream | 
compared to some of the largest rivers of the world. 
. oo > 


it was nearly dusk when we arrived at London 

Bridge: notwithstanding which, an immense number 
of persons flocked round us to view our costume; 

for, in addition to our two selves, we were accompa- 
nied by a friend, and also by two of our domestics, 

and five individuals in the Parsee costume, collected | 
quite a mob, through which it was difficult to pass_ 
to our carriage; we think quite a thousand persens 

were cong ted together. We proceeded through 

the city of London to the Portland Hotel, where ar- 

rangements for our reception had been previously 

made. And from the immense number of people and 

vehicles of every description that we saw hurrying 

along, apparently in great haste, and from the in- 

creasing noise, we were apprehensive that some pub- 

lic commotion had taken place, or that there was 

some grand spectacle to be witnessed, towards which 

they were thus hastening. But yet it appeared so, 
odd that there was as much haste and desire to get 

forward in those who moved eastward as well as in 

those who were progressing westward. Every street 

down which we looked appeared to be pouring out 

countless nfaltitudes to swell the throng. And we 

were lost in conjecture as to what this bustle could 

possibly mean. But when we were afterwards in- 

formed that this constant tide of human beings was 

to be witnessed every day for twelve or fourteen 

hours, we were indeed lost in amazement at the my- 

triads that must exist in London to furnish out of , 
doors such an exhibition of people. 


PARSEES ON THE ADELAIDE AND POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITIONS, 

To us, brought up in India for scientific pursuits, 
and longing ardently to acquire practical information | 
connected with modern improvements, more particu- 
larly with naval architecture, steam-engines, steam- 
boats and steam-navigation, these two galleries of | 
practical science seemed to us to embrace all that! 

Avevst, 1841.—Mvusevum. 61 
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we had come over to England to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with; and it was with gratitude to the 
original projectors of these institutious that we gazed 
upon the soul-exciting scene before us: we thought 
of the enchantments as related in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments; and they faded away into nothing- 
ness compared with what we then saw. Here within 
this limited space were miniature steam-ships, with 
every possible variety of improved machinery, gliding 
upon the water; here were exhibited all and every 
description of paddle-wheels for propelling them 
through the water. ‘There was a ship * the stays 
ready to be launched upon the removal of the dog- 
shores: here was every possible variety of lock- 
yates lor entrances to wet-docks, calculated to open 
with facility and resist the pressure of a great weight 
of water when the ship was in dock; here you could 
learn how safely to descend into the sea with differ- 
ent contrivances; and here you were taught how 
you might best ascend into the air in a balloon. 
Here the scientific man for hours and days may ac- 
quire valuabie information; and here the man in 
quest of pleasure and amusement may, day after day, 
gaze upon pleasing inventions and beautiful models 
of a light nature, to please the eye, whilst his ear 
would be charmed with good music. 


IN ENGLAND. 


A PANEGYRIC ON IRON AND COAL. 


It is most extraordinary to see the multiplicity of 
purposes to which iron is now applied; steam-boats 
and indeed steam-ships are built now of iron. Mr. 
Waghorn has carriages on the desert on the overland 
route to India composed entirely of iron, lighter than 
they could be made of any other material, and pos- 
sessing this advantage that hot weather will not 
cause them to shrink. Iron cables we have all seen, 
and the strong prejudice that existed against them 
of their want of elasticity is dying away; for, sin- 
gular as it may appear, iron aie have, in use, 
really more elasticity than hempen ones; for a ship 
always rides with her hempen cable in a state of ten- 
sion, (that is, drawn out in a line from the anchor to 
the ship’s bow,) but on the contrary, from its weight 
the iron cable always hangs slack, (bellying, as 
sailors term it,) and the fact is, when the ship heaves, 
the giving up of this bellying of the pos A yields 
greater relief than the elasticity of a hempen cable 
can possibly do. We have chain used for standing 
rigging and for securing the bowsprit; we see it 
used most extensively for knees of ships; we use it 
in ships for hawse-holes, and for facings to bit-heads ; 
it has been used for boats; it is used by thousands 
of tons for railroads. Within doors in England 
every domestic article may be met with in cast iron; 
it is used for stair-cases, for mantel-pieces, and for 
cooking-kettles ; and in the church yards it is used 
for monuments instead of tomb-stones; on the high- 
road it is extensively used to supersede milestones ; 
and we hear that it is used even for coffins. 

How much does England owe to her inexhaustible 
mines of coal and of iron! Itis to them she is in- 
debted for all her riches. Gold and silver mines are 
not to be compared to those of coal and of iron: gold 
and silver would employ but few persons, and enrich 
but very few; but coals and iron in their processes 
afford employment to countless thousands. 


The remarks of the Parsees in England furnish an 
Se.ect Reviews. 12 
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indication by which we may test the value of the 
remarks made by English travellers abroad. In all 
that depends upon external appearance, it would 
seem, a traveller can describe as truly as a native, 
and in some sense more so, as his perceptions are 
not blunted by constant habitude. In abstract or 
general cone!nsious he can also be trusted, according 
to the natural powers he possesses—such as the 
rosperity of the country, its publie facilities for 
ocomotion, &c., and its general civilisation. Ac- 
counts of the workings of institutions, closely con- 
nected with the manners of the people, especially 
if they possess occasional salient points, must be 
received with caution; because the traveller can 
rarely have sufficient opportunity of observing for 
himself. Henee, his knowledge is either derived 
from natives — perhaps ill-informed themselves, 
whilst such information as they have is second-hand 
—or the foreigner pounces upon extreme cases. The 
reader of this volume will be able in several in- 
stances to trace observations which are evidently 
derived from other and ditferent minds; and in the 
story of Garrow, illustrative of the effects of cross- 
examination, he may see how very chary we should 
be of believing that exaggerated or ludicrous cases 
represent with correctness the habitual practice of 
any thing. If a criminal ever escaped in the way 
stated, it must have been an exception: but the tale 


has all the appearance of being drawn from a jest- | 


book, and teld to the travellers by some indiscreet or 
mischievously silly person. 

Ridicule, or any thing which savours of ridicule, 
by considering a practice abstractedly and applying 
to it the touchstone of a limited utility, is also a topic 
which the generality of strangers are not fitted to 
handle in strange lands. The exorbitant salaries of 
opera-dancers excite the wonder and something more 
than the wonder of the Parsees. The encourage- 
ment of dancers, and similar classes of people, is a 
weakness, perhaps a folly of mankind, but a folly 
intrinsically attaching to them. It is an outlet for 
superfluous wealth, perhaps as rational as clothing 
idle dependents in rich dresses, or any other state 
pageantry: the excellence is very rare, and the re- 
sult of an immensity of labour; but as no repute 
attends the practice of the art, money is of necessity 
the reward; and of the many who attempt the pro- 
fession, few succeed to gain a payment in proportion 
to their outlay of time and labour. 

The Parsees were also struck by our * forms of 
mock debate.” They were told, in the House of 
Commons, what the division was likely to be, and 
it turned out very near the prediction: upon which 
they make the obvious reflection, that all the long 
speeches were useless, and the House might as well 
have voted at once. Much of the speechifying in 
the House of Commons is no doubt worse than use- 


less, looking to the mere speeches; it is a positive | 
But still, the practice is akin to the | 


nuisance. 
homage paid by hypocrisy to virtue: it is an appeal 
to the country. ‘Two parties are, as it were, on 
their trial; and though the pleadings are hollow 
enough, and dull enough, it is necessary to hear 
them, rather than let the decision pass sub si/entio, 
Useless and ridiculous in many single instances, the 
speechifying in Parliament has an aggregate utility. 

As the opinions of Orientals on English senatorial 
eloquence is a novelty, we will draw freely from the 


| account of their visit to the House. It must be ob- 
served, however, that they could not penetrate below 
the surface, but were taken in by professional trick; 
being moved by O’Connell’s cuckoo ery of * Justice 
to Ireland,” and thinking Sir Robert’s player-like 
indignation—his ** much angry”—teal. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


We were admitted into the body of the Hous 
somewhere about six o’clock on Thursday evening, 
and there we sat until half-past two on Priday mor- 
ing, about eight hours and a half. Shortly after we 
entered the House, an influential gentleman among 
the Conservatives,told our friend that the Ministers 
would have a majority of six; and about eight 
o'clock he said another ministerial member had 
posted home from Vienna, and that the majority of 
votes would most probably be seven: and, to prove 
how accurately he made his calculation, the Minis- 
ters had a majority of five; one of the persons who 
was expected to vote with the ministerialists voted 
with the opposition, and thus accounted for the 
variation. The gentleman in question is sometimes 
called the Whipper-in of the conservatives; that is 
to say, he urges all to vote, knows where every 
member is, and if he intends to be in the House or 
not. This must be a troublesome office. 


MR. DANIEL 0°CONNELL 


Spoke upwards of two hours; addressed the House 
in most energetic terms, imploring the members, for 
the safety and welfare of steel ead Ireland, “to 
do justice to Ireland,” by placing her on the same 
footing as England in all things. He spoke most 
feelingly, most forcibly ; and with his large figure, 
clear distinct voice, and peculiar Irish pronunciation, 
he attracted much of our attention, particularly when 
he said very loudly—* Grant this bin, and you will 
take away much of my powerful influence. I call 
upon you to disarm me by doing justice to my 
country.” He was very many times loudly 
‘cheered by the members who sat on his side of the 
| House. * ° . 
| We were, as a matter of course, dressed in cur 
|costume; and, sitting in the foremost seat allowed 
| for strangers, we had a capital view of all the mem- 

bers, and could hear remarkably well nearly every 
thing that was said; and consequently every mem- 
|ber could see us. We fancied once, when Mr. 
O’Connell was speaking, that he observed and 
alluded to us. He was looking towards us, and at 
|that time in his most forcible manner he said, 
|** Mind what you are doing! the eyes of the whole 
|world are upon you,” or words to that effect. It 
might be fancy, but such was our impression at the 
| time. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


After Mr. O’Connell had finished his speech, Sir 
Robert Peel (who was formerly first minister of the 
crown, and who has been for some time leading man 
_of the Tory party) rose, and looking very angrily at 
| Mr. O’Connell, attacked him for some time for 

threats that he (Mr. eo om had indulged in 
towards England. He said—* He has spoken in a 
tone totally unworthy of the representative of the 
‘Trish people; in a tone and temper unworthy of that 
‘character, such as 1 never heard. Ido not complain 
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of the high tone which that honourable and learned | 


entleman takes ; but I do complain of the apparent 
delight with which he gloated on the past animosi- 
ties between the two people.” Sir Robert also said, 
“1 believe you libel your country; you libel your 
country when you insinuate that they would not join 
us in repulsing the attacks either of France or 
America.” In making these observations, he seemed 
as if he was much angry and could not control his 
feelings. We think a great debater should never 
lose his temper; if he does, we think he may some- 
times lose sight of his argument. Nfter a little more 
than a quarter of an hour, the violence of Sir Robert 
Peel towards Mr. O’Connell appeared to abate, and 
he then went into the merits of the proposed measure, 
and calmly stated his views and opinions in very 
fluent language. Mr. O’Connell, after Sir Robert 
had finished his personalities, packed up his papers, 
made his bow to the Speaker, and left him to his 
two hour’s speech. And we think him a great 
speaker, but his actions were odd, as he kept thrust- 
ing one of his hands out between the flaps of his 
coat, and swinging himself round. We should have 
called him an orator but for his losing his temper. 
Still we should say he reasoned well; and his speech 
appeared to make a great impression upon his side of 
the House. The cheers were loud and often. 


LORD JOHN IN PARSEF EVES. 


Lord John Russell, minister of the crown and the 
political ministerial leader of the House of Com- 
mons, then rose; and we were surprised to find that 
he did not speak fluently ; he appeared to have an 
impediment in his speech; but after a little while he 
shook off his apparent impediment, and he, for nearly 
two hours, spoke principally in explanation of the 
question before the House. His side of the House 
cheered him quite as loudly as Sir Robert Peel had 
been cheered. We looked at him; he was a little 
pale-looking man, with a tolerably loud voice, but 
not harmonious, and his action, although energetic, 
was not altogether pleasing. 


THE RESULT. 


But after all these people had spoken and argued, 
to gain converts as it were, the result was nearly as 
it had been foretold at an early hour in the evening. 
For upon a division the ministers of the crown had 
only a majority of five. So that all these long 
speeches might have been spared ; and all the mem- 
bers of the House, the messengers and the reporters, 
might, for all the good effect the debate had had, all 
of them been quietly enjoying their night’s rests. * * 

This is an evening that we shall never forget. 
We consider it the most exciting eight or nine hours 
that we ever spent; and yetupon the whole we were 
disappointed. We had expected to have seen the 
representatives of all the wealth, all the talent, all 
the resources of the country, better dressed, and a 
different-looking set of men. We saw them with 
their hats upon their heads for the last two or three 
hours, sleeping in all directions ; and only opening 
their eyes now and then, when a cheer louder than 
common struck upon their ears: still, such an assem- 


blage of men, holding the destinies of millions in 


their hands, we may never again see. 
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ORIENTAL ULTRA-POLITENESS: FEMALE CURIOSITY: 
WINDSOR. 


IN ENGLAND. 


In a very few minutes we saw her Majesty come 
on the Terrace ; and every body ranged themselves 
on both sides of the road, to pay their respects and 
have a peep at their youthful Sovereign. She was 
plainly dressed ; and we had the honour and gratifi- 
cation of seeing her. 

She passed by close where we stood 
attendance upon her Lord Melbourne and Lord-Falk- 
land: there were many others who were not pdinted 
out to us. We were of course stedfastly and 
earnestly gazing upon the interesting face of that 
young lady, who holds so high and important a post 
as the Queen of Great Britain; and we were asking 
ourselves, whether she would not in all probability 
have been happier, had her lot been to have passed 
through life as Princess Victoria, without being 
called upon to fill the high respor.sible position she 
now does! When, attracted by seeing us in our 
costume, she turned her head and looked upon us, 
we made our salaams, (an Indian bow:) but we 
received an answer in that look—an answer to what 


| had been passing in our minds. 


We saw in an instant that she was fitted by nature 


| for and intended to be a Queen; we could perceive a 
| native nobility and expression about her, which in- 
| duced us to believe that she could, although meek 
}and amiable, be firm and decisive ; and that, whether 


Whigs or Tories were the ministers of the day, she 
would still be the Queen, and have her own will, 
and judge for herself. ° * 

Shortly after she had passed us, one of the atten- 
dants came to enquire who we were, and what 
country we came from; which we informed him: 
but he returned again, to say that her Majesty was 
pleased to know our names; and as. we knew the 
difficulty an Englishman has to pronounce our names, 
we gave our cards to him; which he handed to Lord 
Melbourne, and no doubt were read to her Majesty, 
who did us the honour, upon reaching the end of the 
Terrace, again to look upon us, and what to her was 
the novelty—our costume. 

We felt highly honoured in being thus noticed by 
our gracious Sovereign—the greatest in the world; 
and we were highly delighted with the loyalty which 
the English people present evinced towards her 
Majesty ; as we observed every individual that was 
on the Terrace take off their hats and pay proper 
respect and homage to her. 


* 


The progress which our Parsee friends have made 
in English will be gathered from those extracts. 
Sometimes, indeed, their idiom is so genuine that it 
would appear the language had been corrected; 
whilst in other cases orientalisms are met with. 
Strictly analysed, we faney the ease is thus: in 
original description of any kind, in conveying their 
own impressions, they express themselves in a sort 
of Anglo-Indian language, English words with a 
slight Indian manner; when writing opinions they 
have derived from others, the thought has governed 
the style. In certain cases it is highly probable the 
information has been written down for them ; and by 
a class of minds similar to that of the person who 
furnished the absurd story of Garrow. 
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‘and the peace and purit 


From the Westminster Review 


1. Woman and her Master. 2 vols. 8vo. H. Col- 
burn. 

2. Women of England. 
and Sons. 

3. Essai sur /e Caractere, les Meurs, et [ Esprit des 

«Femmes. Par M. Thomas. Paris. 

4. Rev. S. Smith on Female Education. Edin. Re- 
view, 1810. 

5. Woman's Mission. Sixth Edition. Parker. 

6. Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. 
By Mrs. Jamieson. 

7. Plain Letters to the Lord Chancellor on the Infant's 
Custody Bill. By Pearce Stevenson. 

8. Society in dmerica. By Harriet Martineau. 

9. Means and Ends, or Self Training. By C. M. 
Sedgwick. 

10. Woman's Rights and Duties. 
vols. Parker. 


By Mrs. Ellis. Fisher 


By a Woman. 2 


Ir is evident, from the number of works that have 
recently appeared, entitled, or addressed to, ** wo- 
man,” that the situation of women is, at this mo- 
ment, a matter of interest and discussion, especially 
to themselves. ‘To what degree they are and ought 
to be considered as inferior and subordinate in rela- 
tion to men is an important part of the question. 
Whether their subjection has not been carried farther 
by the prevalence of mere physical foree than nature 
makes necessary, at least in an age of refinement; 
and consequently whether the laws which concern 
women in the domestic relations as daughters, wives, 
and mothers, may not now be improved in their 
favour, while those restrictions which affect them in 
their individual capacity as human beings, and which 
are rather the effect of custom than of positive enact- 
ment, may not admit of being mitigated or abolished | 
—are all questions of deep interest, which are main- | 
tained in the affirmative by a reforming party. | 
Another party, more conservative, maintain that it is 
just as little desirable as it is possible for woman to} 
throw off her allegiance to man. Some are even 
seandalised at the degree of liberty already allowed | 
her, and a few sigh for the good old times of our 
grandmothers, when hoops and trains added to the 
confinement of petticoats. 

On one material point, however, there is now a 
neral agreement—that there is no good in female 
ignorance. On the subject of intellectual education, | 
public opinion and practice have undergone a com- 
plete change within a very few years, so that the 
distinguishing and opprobrious epithet of blue-stock- 


ing grows as obsolete and obscure in origin as whig | s 


ortory. There are academies for ladies where they 
may learn mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew confer no distinctions. All | 
ladies now-a-days read newspapers; some write | 
pamphlets and conduct journals—are members of | 
scientific associations, and ** grace the galleries’’ on | 
occasion of public meetings. What difference, it) 
may be asked, remains? ‘The ladies — of them 
at least) do not mean to remain in galleries ;—they | 
are about to descend to the arena, and become 
speakers in place of listeners—say the apprehensive 
party—and then what becomes of female modesty | 
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of the domestic hearth ! 
Who is to make tea! and take care of the children? 

Women, say the agitators, meet with nothing but 
injustice ; so palpable is this, that men, their tyrants, 
do not pretend to deny it, and as Mr. O’Connell tells 
his countrymen, ** Who would be free, themselves 
must strike the blow.’ Not to mention Wolston- 
eraft’s * Vindication of the Rights of Women’ and 
other older works, some good hard blows have been 
struck in our own day by Miss Martineau for the 
cause of female freedom, and Lady Morgan is now 
taking up the cudgels for her sex. These ladies are 
not content with what, according to their own show- 
ing, is bondage. There are, however, an equal or 
greater number of female writers who are satisfied 
with their social position, and say it is no bondage. 

At the risk of pleasing nobody, we must contess 
we think both sides in the right, and both somewhat 
in the wrong. 

We are indeed fully persuaded that the progress 
of civilisation will discover, nay, has dicovered, many 
faults and defects in the laws which concern wo- 
men; and it would be hard indeed to adhere to the 
wisdom of our ancestors only with regard to them. 
While any causes of complaint remain, it ought not, 
we think, to be a subject of regret, that they are 
liable to be exaggerated. And it is also satisfactory 
that the persons who suffer, or fancy they suffer, in- 
justice, are now able, by means of pens and printing 
presses, if not in public assemblies, to make their 
How these are to be redressed is 


wrongs known. 
Eventually, we think, this must 


another question. 


' become the business of the legislature, and the re- 


dress of female grievances must proceed on the same 
grounds of a more impartial justice for all, which 
have brought about every other reform in law, al- 
though the principle of absolute equality mustal ways, 
in the case of women, be modified by their different 
situation (we need not call it inferior position) from 
men. 

We may remark in passing, that a rage for govern- 
ing and making laws is inherent in an early stag: 
of society, and that as society advances there are 
vastly more foolish restrictions to take off than useful 
regulations to make. Man, it would appear, is na- 
turally legislative, and acquires with difficulty the 
wisdom of * letting’? even * well alone.” So far, it 


| will be observed, we go with the * Movement” 


party, “* Ne quid nimis."’ We expect, as they seem 


_to do, that the complainants are themselves to take 


the lead in the remedial legislation we have been 
contemplating, while we disbelieve that, for the 
sex’s peculiar interests, womanhood requires to be 


| represented” by itself, or, in fact, admits of being 


so. On different grounds we think it desirable that 
women should be admitted to share more directly in 
the benefits of our reformed, civil, and political in- 
stitutions. 

But before proceeding to the improvements we 
anticipate, we shall glance backwards to what have 
been attained. 

The battle of education, which was fought for 
women, between earlier reformers and conservatives, 
is now, as we have already observed, altogether won. 
It was, after all, but a question of time, for let culti- 


‘vation once spread very generally among men, and 


no prejudice can long exclude women from it. “The 
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two sexes,’ says Thomas, “always follow one 
another (though at a little distance, by imitation,)}— 
and are elevated and improved, or weakened and 
corrupted together.’’* 


Although it is almost like “ slaying of the slain,” | 
we cannot resist the temptation to quote a short pas- | 


sage from a little essay on Female Education,t un- 
rivalled for its practical good sense, pointed and set 
off by a happy strain of playful humour. Besides 
the relish that attaches to almost every morsel of the 
author’s, this is useful for suggesting, in a simple 
but striking manner, a principle which may guide 
us in the farther changes which are proposed in the 
condition of women, showing clearly that though 
some of them may be deemed impracticable, they 
need scarcely be apprehended as unsafe. 

“A great many of the lesser and more obscure 
duties of life necessarily devolve upon the female 
sex. The arrangement of ail household matters, and 
the care of children in their early infancy, must of 
course depend upon them. Now, there is a very 
general notion, that the moment you put the educa- 
tion of women upon a better footing than it is at 
present, at that moment there will be an end to all 
domestic economy, and that, if you once suffer wo- 
men to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the 
family will very soon be reduced to the same kind 
of aerial and unsatisfactory diet. These, and all 
such opinions, are referable to one great and common 
cause of error ;—that man does every thing, and that 
nature does nothing; and that every thing we see is 
referable,to positive institution, rather than to original 
feeling. Can any thing, for example, be more per- 
fectly absurd than to suppose that the care and per- 
petual solicitude which a mother feels for her chil- 
dren, depends upon her ignorance of Greek and 
mathematics, and that she would desert an infant for 
a quadratie equation? We seem to imagine that we 
can break in pieces the solemn institutions of nature, 
by the little laws of a boarding school, and that the 
existence of the human race depends upon teaching 
women a little more or a little less; that Cimmerian 
ignorance can aid parental affection, or the circle of 
arts and sciences produce its destruction. In the 
same manner we forget the principles upon which 
the love of order, arrangement, and all the arts of 
economy depend. They depend not upon ignorance, 
nor idleness; but upon the poverty, confusion, and 
ruin which would ensue from neglecting them. 
Add to these principles the love of what is beautiful 
and magnificent, and the vanity of display; and 
there can surely be no reasonable doubt, but that the 
order and economy of private life is amply secured 
from the perilous inroads of knowledge.” t 

Part of the prejudice so happily dealt with here, 
doubtless arose from some confusion of ideas between 
domestic duties in general and the performance of 
certain acts which, by a natural association, seemed 
to constitute an essential part of them. But the 
progress of the arts and manufactures alone, without 
reference to any change in opinion, occasions an 

* * Essai sur le Caractere, les Mceurs, et I’ Esprit des 
Femmes.’” Par M. Thomas. Paris, 1792. p. 75 

+t **Female Education.” Works of the Rev. 8. 
Smith. 

t ** Edin. Review,”’ 
male Education ;"" p. 30 


1810. Sidney Smith on * Fe- 
My ; 
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| entire alteration in the nature of domestic employ- 
ments. An attendant effect of luxury and civilisa- 
tion is to procure leisure for the housekeeper as well 
| as every body else. 
A woman may still * be virtuous, and look well to 
the ways of her household,’ without being required 
with her own hands to spin, weave, bleach, dye, dig, 
sow, reap, thresh, grind, bake and brew. The greater 
perfection and division of |abour procures for us all 
the necessaries and comforts of life almost ready 
made,—and it is better economy so to purchase 
them,—while the energies thus graphically described 
in the proverbs find their exercise only, in al] classes 
of society, ina choice of articles or comparison of 
prices; among the higher in a general superinten- 
dence or stewardship. 

But if a close attention to particular manual arts, 
as in one age, weaving and spinning, in another, 
cookery or needlework, ceases to be looked on as an 
indispensable duty in a woman, still less can it be 
conceived to include all that is necessary to enable 
her “to do a husband good, and not evil,”’ or to train 
a child in the way he should go;—that is, to be an 
agreeable companion for educated men, or a fit guide 
for youth. Intellectual education is at length dis- 
covered to be no hindrance to the peculiar duties of 
women, but, on the contrary, to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the right performance of them. Itis now, 
therefore, argued for on the very plea it was formerly 
refused, viz. to make good wives and mothers; and, 
for this purpose, it is the fashion with almost all 
writers on the subject to exalt and magnify the nature 
and extent of female influence. This is a consider- 
able step gained, and one of which the good eflects 
are already so apparent as to furnish a complete 
answer to all who might fancy, because no female 
Bacons, Shakspeares, or Newtons have appeared, 
that the advantages to society from female improve- 
ment are less material than those communicated by 
the superiority of distinguished men. But why, we 
would ask, must the right of half the human race to 
have their reason cultivated be still made to rest on 
the benefits thereby accruing to the other half? This 
notion of a bargain is humiliating to both parties. It 
cannot satisfy refined or liberal minded men, any 
more than it can be agreeable to women of intelli- 
gence and spirit. ‘Let us not confine ourselves,” 
said the most amiable of French philosophers, 
“merely to the advantages society might derive from 
the education of woman; let us go farther, and have 
the justice and humanity not to deny them what may 
sweeten life for themselves as well as for us. How 
often have we experienced a power in mental culture 
and the exercise of our talents to withdraw us from 
our calamities and to console us in our sorrows; why, 
then, refuse to the more amiable half of the species 
destined to share with us the ills of existence, the 
solace best fitted to enable them to be endured !"* 
The melancholy tenderness of these expressions be- 
longed to the writer’s peculiar character, but the 
generous sentiment they contain is worthy to be laid 
to all hearts. Ina more cheerful spirit, the culture 
of the mind may be advocated as a certain means of 
increasing the enjoyments, as well as of soothing the 
ills of lite. 


**(Euvres Philosophiques, Historiques et Literaires 
de D’Alembert.’ Tome v, p. 352. 
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The prejudices of sex have a tendency to make 
women be regarded oftener in the dependent and 
subordinate position in which they appear in relation 
to man, than as possessing, in common with him, a 
moral, rational, responsible, and, therefore, indepen- 
dent existence of theirown. ‘To make only a passing 
allusion to the unfortunate circumstances which may 
produce “an utter disdain forthe character of women, 
a brutal indifference to their misery, which is the 
worst fault, as it is the surest punishment of the 
finished libertine,”* and to notice only commoner 
and less painful results of a limited experience— 
woman, in the eyes of enamoured youth, is as a— 
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‘Phantom of delight— 
A lovely apparition sent 
lo be a moment’s ornament.” 


We may be excused for borrowing a poetical, and 
yet faithful description. The happy husband, who— 


** Sees her in a nearer view, 
A spirit yet a woman too— 
A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


may think of her merely as a part of himself, the 
complement, as it were, of his own existence. Per- 
haps it is only the disinterested affection of a father 
that will always sufficiently recognise in her (to use 
the words of the same beautiful poet)— 


* The being breathing thoughtful breath, 
The traveller betwixt life and death.” 


Yet it is in this high light that woman claims, not as 
a boon, but as a right, to be first addressed by educa- 
tion,—that education which has for its object the 
virtue and happiness of each individual submitted to 
it; for these, as we learn from reason and religion, 
are in every human being of equal importance. We 
do not mean to say that, in the actual intercourse of 
life, the moral independence of women is not felt and 
acknowledged, as it is in the study of the philanthro- 
pist; but we do assert that it is often overlooked, and 
that it has not yet taken its proper place as a principle 
in almost any system of female education which has 
fallen under our notice. 

We shall give an example of the defect we allude 
to out of a recent deservedly popular work,+ premising 
that no one, according to our poor judgment, has 
done more to improve and modernise the common 
notions of female duty than the author of * Woman’s 
Mission.’ 


“The fact of moral and intellectual equality being 
established, it seems somewhat irrational to condemn 
women to obscurity and detail for their field of exer- 
tion, while men usurp the extended one of public 
usefulness. Anda good case may be made out on 
this very point. Yet the conclusions are false and 
pernicious, and the prejudices which we now smile 
at as obsolete, are truths of nature’s own imparting, 
only wanting the agency of comprehensive intelli- 
gence to make them valuable, by adapting them to 
the present state of society. For, as one atom of 
falsehood in first principles nullifies a whole theory, 


* Article on London University, ‘ Edin. Review.’ 

t*Woman’'s Mission,’ p. 49. J. W. Parker, West 
Strand. Chap. v. ‘ Proper Sphere for the Influence of 
Women. Nature, and Extent.’ 
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so one principle, fundamentally true, suffices to ob- 
viate many minor errors. This fundamentally true 
principle, | am prepared to show, exists in the estab- 
lished opinions concerning the true sphere of women, 
and that whether originally dictated by reason, or 
derived from a sort of intuition, they are right, and 
for this cause—the one quality on which woman's 
value and influence depend is the renunciation of self, 
and the old prejudices respecting her inculeated self- 
renunciation. Educated in obscurity, trained to con- 
sider the fulfilment of domestic duties as the aim or 
end of her existence, there was little to feed the 
appetite for fame, or the indulgence of self-idolatry. 
Now here the principle fundamentally bears upon 


| the very qualities most desirable to be cultivated and 
| those most desirable to be avoided. A return to the 


practical part of the system is by no meas to be 
recommended, for with increasing intellectual advan- 
tages it is not to be supposed that the perfection of 
the conjugal character is to consult a hushand's 
palate, and submit to his ill-humour, or of the 


| maternal, to administer in due alternation the sponge 
and the rod. 


All that is contended for is, that the 
fundamental principle is right—* that women are to 
live for others :*’ and therefore all that we have to do 
is to carry out this fundamentally right principle into 
wider application,” &c. 


“ That women are to live for others,”’ as a general 


| observation on life, is a just one, and, in as far as it 


may be said to be a law of nature, we see in it nothing 
“inconsistent,” or “irrational.” It is only when 
suggested as “a fundamental principle in their edu- 
cation,” that we object to it, not for what it compre- 
hends, but for what it leaves out. To live for others 
as well as for ourselves is the duty of all; but the 
degree, as well as manner, in which we are to do so, 
is a question referable to higher principles in morals, 
and which cannot, for women, any more than for men, 
be thus solved and set at rest by a single stroke of 
the pen. The adapting system demonstrates its own 
absurdity immediately on trying the converse of any 
of its propositions. Are men to live for themselves! 
Do they not require at least as much to be taught (if 
teaching could do it) to repress their selfish, to culti- 
vate their social affections, while women (such is the 
different tendency of their situation) are found to be 
most wanting in the opposite qualities of self-respect 
and self-reliance ?”’ 

We think there is much good sense and good 
feeling in some observations of Mrs. Jamieson’s on 
this subject. 

This lady seems fond of giving her readers sur- 
prises. With the view, as she tells us, * to show 
that the education of women, as at present conducted, 
is founded on mistaken principles,” she made some 
very charming criticisms on the female characters in 
Shakspeare, which she chose to call * characteris- 
tics of women;” showing, at any rate, that she her- 
self possessed something of a kindred genius. Ina 
later publication,* which led us to expect some ac- 
count of Canada,—she has done more to accomphish 
her design; her winter studies and summer rambles 
there having the same object,—the nature and situa- 
tion of women. Many of her thoughts, although 
set down in the most desultory and hasty manner, 


* * Winter Studies and Sammer Rambles in Canada’ 
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and tiking often a very fanciful shape, are acute and 
profound, displaying an intimate acquaintance with 
life (ladies’ life especially,) and a pretty exact appre- 
ciation of the point that society has attained in re- 
finement, conventional or real. Apropos of the 
diffieulty a gentleman settler has expressed to her of 
finding a wife to suit his situation and taste, she 
remarks on the peculiar disadvantages which women, 
most of all English women, have to encounter in 
emigration. 

“In women, as now educated, there is a strength 
of local habits and attachments, a want of cheerful 
self-dependence, a cherished physical delicacy, a 
weakness of temperament—deemed, and falsely 
deemed, in deference to the pride of man, essential 
to feminine grace and refinement—altogether unfit- 
ting them for a life which were otherwise delightful ; 
the active out-of-door life in which she must share 
and sympathise, and the in-d: or occupations which 
in England are considered servile ; fora woman who 
cannot perform for herself and others all household 
offices has no business here. But whenl hear some 
men declare that they cannot endure to see women 
eat, and others speak of brilliant health and strength 
in young girls as being rude and vulgar, with various 
notions of the same kind too grossly absurd and per- 
verted even for ridicule, I cannot wonder at any non- 
sensical affectations | meet with in my own sex, nor 
do otherwise than pity the mistakes and deficiencies 
of those who are sagely brought up with the one end 
and aim—to get married. As you always used to 
say, * Let there be a demand for a better article, and 
a better article will be supplied.’ 

“A woman blessed with good health, a cheerful 
spirit, larger sympathies, larger capabilities of re- 
flection and action, some knowledge of herself, her 
own nature, and the common lot of humanity, with 
a plain understanding which has been allowed to 
throw itself out unwarped by sickly fancies and pre- 
judices—such a woman would be as happy in 
Canada as any where in the world. A weak, frivo- 
lous, half-edueated, or ill-educated woman, may be 
as miserable in the heart of London as in the heart 
ofa forest. But there her deficiencies are not so in- 
jurious, and are supplied to herself and others by the 
circumstances and advantages around her.’** 


Another point has, we think, been gained over to 
the side of liberality: the propriety of leaving open 
to women any employment which can procure for 


them independente. It is so essential to every feel- | 


ing of delicacy that they should not seek matrimony 
as the only creditable method of retaining their place 
in society, that we are not surprised to find female 
writers, however disagreeing in other matters, of one 
accord in this. 

Hear what is said, even by those who are fond of 
a fixed sphere for woman’s duties or exertions. 


“The increasing demands of luxury in a highly 
civilised community operate most injuriously on the 
cause of disinterested affections, and particularly so 
in the case of women who are generally precluded 
from maintaining their position by any other schemes 
but matrimonial ones. I might say something here 
on the-cruelty of that conventional prejudice which 
shackles the independence of women, by attaching 
a 


* “Women in Canada,’ p. 153, 
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the loss of caste to almost all, nay, all of the very 
few sources of pecuniary emolument open to them,” 
&e.* 

The opinion here implied, we must remark, is not 
legitimately derived from the * fundamental princi- 
ple” formerly quoted, that ** women are to live for 
others,” but has been worked out in the writer’s 
mind by quite another process. 

We meet with a passage to the same effect in Mrs. 
Ellis’s * Women of England.’ This work may be 
called a complete manual of the social and domestic 
duties. The chapters on kindness and consideration 
are highly deserving of study, and convey a very 
persuasive recommendation of the minor moralities 
of life. With these merits there is to us an air of 
rather offensive John Bullism, in exalting the cha- 
racter of English women over that of all the other 
women in the world. With all respect for English 
* homes and hearths,” we think this national exalta- 
tion is neither fair to our neighbours nor advantage- 
ous for ourselves. ** For different reasons,”’ as Fer- 
dinand says, “have I loved different women.” In 
the practice, by women, of many useful arts, in the 
art of conversation, in the moral management of 
children, very beneficial hints might we think, be 
taken from the continent for social and domestic use 
in England. 

Neither is Mrs. Ellis altogether free from the old 
prejadice which loves to contrast economy and learn- 
ing, and to represent science and goodness of heart as 
somewhat incompatible, or from the more fashionable 
one of suggesting, as the very highest motives for 
improvement in women, the happiness and virtue of 
men. Yet, thus conservative, she gives it as her 
opinion, 

“That women whose parents are possessed of 
slender means, or engaged in business, and who can 
with extreme difficulty accomplish even so much as 
what is called * making their way ;’ that women in 
this class should be educated not simply for ladies, 
but for useful and active members of society, and for 
this purpose that they should consider it no degrada- 
tion to render their activity conducive to the pur- 
poses of trade. 

“Tt is a curious anomaly in the structure of 
modern society, that gentlemen may employ their 
hours of business in almost any degrading occupa- 
tion, and if they have but the means of supporting a 
respectable establishment at home, may be gentle- 
men still, while if a lady does but touch an article, 
no matter how delicate, in the way of trade, she 
loses caste, and ceases to be a lady. With the im- 
provements of art and the increase of manufactures, 
there must be an increased demand for mechanics 
and workpeople of every description ; and supposing 
English society to be so divided, as it soon must be, 
into four classes, there surely can be no reason why 
the second class of females should not be so trained 
as to partake in the advantages resulting from this 
extended sphere of action and useful occupation,” &e. 


, 


She next proceeds to show how this may be done. 
This is the hardest task, and we do not think that 
the difficulties encountered by women in engaging 
in business are altogether attributable to the preju 


* Chap. on * Love and Marriage—W oman’s Mission,’ 
Second Edition. J. Parker, 1839, 
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dice here complained of. For, as the duties of 
wives and mothers are not compatible with a very 
close attention to a mechanical pursuit, so a natural 
expectancy of these unites with vanity in themselves 
and in their families to prevent the early training 
necessary for success. The few, therefore, who 
enter the field of competition with men, do so at 
great disadvantage, and the temptation is strong for 
a woman, who happens to possess any capital, to 
decline improving it by trade on her own account. 
It is thus we explain the fact which has been re- 
marked as strange, that shopkeeping, which, for the 
variety and lightness of its toil, approaches the 
nearest to domestic employments, should have been 
so little resorted to by women in this country. But 
still prejudice or custom must be allowed an in- 
fluence, for in France shops are almost universally 
Superintended by women. 

Necessity will in all probability soon remove some 
of the impediments te female industry. It is be- 
coming every day more difficult to provide for 
daughters as mere ladies; and as opinion quickly 
conforms to necessity, to have nothing to do, and to 

g, will cease to be considered essentially 
lady-like. Atany rate, we anticipate that the pre- 
judice against making use of the hands for profit will 
be moditied for women by the same circumstances 
which have so greatly changed it for men. There 
was a time when war was the only genteel trade, 


do nothing 


and— 
‘* To give a gentleman right education, 

The army's the only good school in the nation.”’ 
Very nice distinctions were once drawn between the 
learned professions, strictly so called, and those of 
every Species of merchandise and menutacture. But 


these are fast dying away, and science and the work- 


ing man rise in importance together. 

To return to our proper subject. We should be 
well pleased to see the idea of female independence 
earried a little further and a little higher than a mere 
independence of fortune or circumstances; and, even 
when no absolute necessity for procuring subsistence 
sets them to work, wherever the domestie duties do 
not afford sufficient exercise for all their energies, 
we should be glad if the possession of some vocation 
derived from the cultivation of any talent should 
come to be considered as a proper object of ambition 
for women. When we speak of a vocation, we do 
not mean that it must be practised in secret and not 
allowed to be useful to the world as well as to them- 
selves or their friends, or not to receive reward in 
reputation as well as in profit. We are aware that 
there are the same or greater drawbacks to the suc- 
cess of women in the higher as in the lower profes- 
sions, and the same impediments to these being even 
attempted by them. They may be classed generally 
under the disabilities of sex. We shall not stop to 
consider how all these seeming contrarieties are to 
be reconciled, for it is best done by instances, and 
these already abound to prove it can be done. We 
ean perceive, for example, that ladies no longer write 
only for the circulating libraries, but occupy all the 
departments of literature, light and heavy. It may 
seem superfluous to comment upon such a well- 
known fact. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with observing that the first effect of opening educa- 
tion to women has been felt, not onty through all the 
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| domestic influences, but in the leading part which 
individuals among them are now taking in it, as ap- 
plicable to full-grown society as well as to infants, 
A few years ago political economy was considered 3 
study peculiarly uncongenial to the female mind, and 
yet, of two ladies who have written on it in our own 
day, though neither has been an original discoverer, 
the one has produced an elementary treatise recom- 
mended as among the best to initiate the youth of 
our universities, and the other has done more than 
any single writer to familiarise the public mind, from 
the prince to the peasant, with many of the most 
abstract truths of the science. 

The objection of female modesty, is put forward 
against all sorts of public appearances. Now, 
though the highest pitch of civilisation will never, 
we hope and believe, do away with a single virtu 
which can adorn the female or the human character, 
it may change the manner in which female virtue is 
shown; for true modesty does not put on unneces- 
sary defences. ‘The English woman walks abroad 
unveiled, meets and converses with men at publi 
places, gives the tone to society every where, and is 
all the while, or may be, more truly modest than the 
poor Turk confined to the harem. Our countrywo- 
man does much which, in a barbarous age, she 
would not have wished, and could not have been 
suffered to do; and if, along with a greater refine- 
ment of manners, we shall attain to greater purity 
of morals, woman in this country may yet do many 
things undreamed of for the present. 

Mrs. Jamieson is again rather in advance of most 
other writers, in the degree of latitude and freedom 
she bespeaks for the exertions of the “ sisterhood,” 
as she loves to name them, while the reference with 
which she sets out to what may be called the salic 
law of nature, is sufficient, we should think, to calm 
the greatest alarmist for petticoat invasion. 


“Idle to-day, and though T read a good deal, I 
translated very little, and noted less. 

* Yet the following passage struck me. The 
conversation turned on the German poetess, and 
Rehbein, Goéthe’s physician, insisted that the poeti- 
cal talent in women was ‘ein Art von geistigene 
Geschlechtstrieb.’ ‘Hear him! exclaimed Goéthe, 
‘hear the physician, with his intellectual impulse of 
sex?’ Rehbein explained himself, by observing, 
‘that the women who had distinguished themselves 
in literature, poetry especially, were almost univer- 
sally women who had been disappointed in their best 
affections, and sought in this direction of the intel- 
lect a sort of compensation. When women are mar- 
ried, and have children to take care of, they do not 
often think of writing poetry.’ 

“This is not very politely or delicately expressed ; 
but we must not therefore shrink from it, for it in- 
volves some important considerations. It is most 
certain, that among the women who have been dis- 
tinguished in literature, three-fourths have been 
either by nature, or fate, or the law of society, placed 
in a painful (ora false) position; it is almost certain, 
that in these days, where society is becoming every 
day more artificial and more complex, and marriage, 
as the gentlemen assure us, more and more expen- 
sive, hazardous, and inexpedient, women must find 
means to fill up the void in existence. Men, ou 
natural protectors, our law-givers, our masters, 
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throw us upon our own resources; the qualities 
which they pretend to admire in us,—the overflow- 
ing, the clinging affections of a warin heart,—the 
household devotion,—the submissive wish to please, 
that feels ‘every vanity in fondness lost,’—the tender, 
shrinking sensitiveness which Adam (she should 
have said Milton) thought so charming in his Eve, 
—to cultivate these, to make them, by artificial 
means, the staple of the womanly character, is it not 
to cultivate a taste for sunshine and roses, in those 
we send to pass their lives in the arctic zone? We 
have gone away from nature, and we must, if we 
can, substitute another nature. 

* Art, literature, and science, remain to us. Reli- 
gion, which formerly opened the doors of nunneries ! 
and convents to forlorn women, now mingling her 
beautiful and soothing influence with resources 
whieh the prejudices of the world have yet left open 
to us, teaches us another lesson, that oly in utility, 
such as is left to us, only in the assiduous employ-| 
ment of such faculties as we are permitted to exer- 
cise, can we find health and peace, and compensation 
sor the wasted or repressed impu'ses and encrgies 
more proper to our sex—more natural — perhaps 
more pleasing to God; but trusting in his mercy, 
and using the means he has given, we must do the 
best we can for ourselves and for our sisterhood. 
The cruel prejudices which would have shut us out 
from nobler consolation and occupations have ceased 
in great part, and will soon be remembered only as 
the rude, coarse barbarism of a by-gone age. Let 
us then have no more caricatures of methodistical, 
eard-playing, and acrimonious old maids. Let us 
hear no more of scandal, parrots, cats, and lap-dogs 
—or worse !—these never-failing subjects of derision 
with the vulgar and the frivolous, but the source of 
a thousand compassionate and melancholy feelings 
in those who can reflect! In the name of humanity 
and womanhood, let us have no more of them. 
Coleridge, who has said and written the most beau- 
tiful, the most tender, the most reverential things of 
women—who understands better than any man, any 
poet, what I will call the metaphysics of love— 
Coleridge, as you will remember, has asserted that 
the perfection of a woman’s character is to be cha- 
racterless. ‘Every man,’ said he, ‘would like to 
have an Ophelia or a Desdemona for his wife.” No 
doubt; the sentiment is truly a masculine one; and 
what was their fate? What would now be the fate 
of such unresisting and confiding angels! Is this! 
the age of Arcadia? Do we live among Paladins 
and Sir Charles Grandisons, and are our weakness, 
and our innocence, and our ignorance, safeguards— 
or snares? Do we, indeed, find our account in be- 
ing * fine by defect, and beautifully weak?’ No, no; 
women need in these times character beyond every 
thing else; the qualities which will enable them to 
endure and to resist evil; the self-governed, the culti- 
vated, active mind, to protect and to maintain our-| 
selves. How many wretched women marry for a 
maintenance! How many wretched women sell, 
themselves to dishonour for bread!—and there is 
small difference, if any, in the infamy and the 
misery! How many unmarried women live in 
heart-wearing dependence;—if poor, in solitary 
penury, loveless, joyless, unendeared ;—if rich, in 
aimless, pitiful trifling! How many, strange to 
say, marry for the independence they dare not other- 

Aveust, 1841.—Mvuseum. 62 
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wise claim! But the snare-paths open to us, the 
less fear that we should go astray. 

“Surely it is dangerous, it is wicked, in these 
days, to follow the old saw, to bring up women to 
he ‘happy wives and mothers ;’ that is to say to let 
all her accomplishments, her sentiments, her views 
of life, take one direction, as if for women there ex- 
isted only one destiny, one hope, one blessing, one 
object, one passion in existence; some people say it 
ought to be so, but we know that it is not so; we 
know that hundreds, that thousands of women are 
not hippy wives and mothers—are never either 
wives or mothers at all. The cultivation of the 
moral strength and the active energies of a woman’s 
mind, tegether with the intellectual faculties and 
tastes, will not make a woman a less good, less 
happy wife and mother, and will enable her to find 
content and independence when denied love and 
happiness.”** 


As yetit has been only the extreme party among 
the agitators which has advoeated the propriety, or 
even conceived the possibility, of conferring upon 
females any political rights, and they have done so, 
first, on the grounds of abstract justice,—that it is as 
unfair to exclude women from representation as it 
would be to exclude so many men—and also on the 
special consideration that for want of representation 
women suffer in their sex’s peculiar interests. We 
do not go so far as the first proposition, and not at 
all into the second. Whatever reasons may be 
found for giving them, as individuals, a voice in the 
legislature, we can see none for their requiring it as 
aclass. In the latter point of view they seem to us 


to need representation about as much as colleges do 


(an absurdity, by-the-bye, that is still suffered to 
remain). 

But if we are now arrived at snch a pitch of civil- 
isation as allows of women’s possessing any of the 
privileges of citizens, we think it highly desirable 
that they should enjoy them. Wherever they are 
singly incurring the liabilities, or performing the 
duties of citizens, we would say they have a right 
to enjoy them; for rights and duties have, to our 
minds, a necessary connexion. Ever since the Re- 
form Bill—that era of better hope—it has appeared 
to us a needless, if not prejudicial inequality, to ex- 
clude women altogether from representation. “In 
the English Reform Act,” says Mr. Baillie, who 
has devoted a chapter, in his * Rationale of Repre- 
sentation,’ to consider very seriously and philosophi- 
cally the propriety of the limitation of the elective 
franchise by sex, and has given it strongly as his 
opinion thatthere should be no such limitation— 


“In the English Reform Act a very small con- 
cession, without disturbing the legal relations in 
which the sexes stend to each other, would have 
saved the appearance of injustice to females. No 
evil, in fact, could have arisen from placing men 
and women on such an equality in regard to the 
franchise, as the present system of law would admit. 
Wives and sisters and daughters, living under the 
same roof with husbands and father and brothers, 
would have been excluded, not on the ground of sex, 


* Jamieson’s ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles 
in Canada— Position of Women.’ Vol. i. p. 201. 
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but on account of not being householders, sharing in | 
this respect the condition of sons residing with their 
fathers and of other mere lodgers. It would have 
been only widows or single women keeping house 
or possessing the requisite amount of property, that 
could have been entitled to vote, and it is difficult to 
conceive the shadow of a reason why they should 
be debarred from the privilege, except the tumultuous 


proceedings which are the unruly progeny of unskil- | 


ful arrangements.” 


Compared with the general community, such per- 
sons (few in number to be sure) have yet a direct 


interest in the economy of public establishments, in | 


the security of property, in the administration of ju@- 
tice, in a word, in all the objects of government. 
While they contribute to its support, and are not ex- 
empted by the weakness of their sex from paying 
taxes, it seems to us a plain clase that they should 
have a voice in the management of the revenue, or at 
least be able, like other loyal subjects and citizens 
of the same grade in society, to ‘lay this flattering 
unction’ to their souls; and we agree with Mr. 
Baillie that it might be made quite consistent with 
female delicacy to register and go to the poll; as 
consistent, at any rate, as to go to the cess office, or 
to receive the visits of the tax-gatherer or rate col- 
lector. 

Any objections that we have heard against the 


permitting females who possess the requisite qualifi- | 


cations to enjoy this first and lowest degree in poli- 
tical power, have appeared to us extremely slight, if 
not whoily groundless. 

The possible sway of male relations has been made 
an objection. At most this could only neutralise the 
biassed votes of females, and, acting indifferently on 
all classes, could not be turned to the advantage of 
one party more than another. 

This objection was urged by Fox,* and used as an 
illustration of the disadvantages of universal suffrage 
on occasion of Mr. Grey’s motion for a reform in 
Parliament, May 26. 


“Tn all the theories and projects of the most ab- 
surd speculation, it has never been suggested that it 
would be advisable to extend the elective suffrage to 
the female sex; and yet justly respecting, as we 
must do, the mental powers, the acquirements, the 
discrimination, and the talents of the women of Eng- 
land, in the present improved state of society —know- 
ing the opportunities which they have for acquiring 


knowledge—that they have interests as dear and as | 


important as our own—it must be the genuine feeling 
of every gentleman who hears me, that all the supe- 
rior classes of the female sex of England must be 
more capable of exercising the elective franchise 
with deliberation and propriety, than the uninformed 
individuals of the lowest class of men to whom the 
advocates of universal suffrage would extend it. 
And yet why has it never been imagined that the 
right of election should be extended to women? 
Why! but because by the law of nations, and per- 
haps also by the law of nature, that sex is dependent 
on ours; and because, therefore, their voices would 
be governed by the relation in which they stand in 
society.” : : 

Vol. vi. 


J. Fox.’ 


peeches of the Right Hon. C 
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This argument, good in the main, is not, however, 
strictly applicable to the class of women whose 
rights to representation we are disposed to advocate, 
for of such it cannot be said that they are directly 
influenced, any more than they are represented by 
men. 

It must be observed that Fox did not admit the 
objection of incapacity, the only remaining one w: 
ean think of bali a general alarm of danger to the 
state, and detriment to our hearths and altars, whic) 
we do not feel it necessary to combat. 

We do not expect that the greatest legislators, 
most profound politicians, will be found among 
female house-holders, after the elective franchise lias 
been extended to them. ‘The reform bill, however, 
does not proceed on the supposition that the know- 
ledge or wisdom of a statesman is required in ap 
elector, but on this, that within certain limits of ip- 
telligence, and opportunities of instruction, every one 
understands his own interests best, and has a right 
to let them be known by the fittest deputy he ca 
find. Now, wherever we see a woman able, by her 
own exertions, unassisted by the stronger arm, or 
head of man, to place herself in a situation which 
would entitle him to have a vote in the choice of 2 
member of parliament, we think it clear that such a 
| woman is not without the necessary qualifications. 
| We have not this assurance so completely ina higher 

class of women employed in only the dolce far niente. 
Yet, granting between a lady and her coachman a: 
original difference of capacity (in favour of the latte: 
for the affairs of government) we think it is making 
too much account of it in its undeveloped stat: 
give him the right and withhold it from his mistress 

The argument of incapacity loses much of its 
| foree at present, when “a woman sits at the helm o! 
| government in England.”* This was well show: 
before the event had taken place in a clever artic’ 
in the * Monthly Repository,”’ p. 638, 


“It is not strange that the egregious anomal) 
should have been felt of institutions which some- 
| times invest woman, educated in very unfavoura)!: 
‘circumstances, with the state and amplitude of su- 
preme political authority, and which, nevertheless, 
uniformly deny to woman, though trained in th: 
'most favourable circumstances, the exercise of th: 
very lowest and simplest political function, that 
| which is essential to political existence, the electiv: 
franchise. In the common opinion of common 
statesmen, the fitness of women to vote for an indi- 
| vidual’s elevation to the temporary dignity of a 
legislator in the House of Commons, is a mere joke; 
yet her naming scores of persons legislators for lite, 
and all their heirs legislators too, through all gener:- 
tions, is an essential portion of that perfection of an- 
|cestral wisdom under which we live. She is in- 
|vested with the entire power of the state, or 10! 
entrusted with its meanest fraction.” 


The writer further very happily observes that-— 


“ Sundry aggravations of the discrepancy are sca'- 
tered about society, with that beautiful contempt o! 
uniformity which the reform bill so happily copies 
from our older institutions, in order that the consti- 





* ‘A Political and Social Anomaly—Monthly Repo 
sitory,’’ Sept. 1832 
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tution may not go to total wreck and ruin. 
are sundry little clubs and dignities about the coun- 
try, in selecting for which a woman’s judgment, if 
she possesses property, may be legitimately exer- 
cised. She may have her portion of parochial re- 
presentation in the vestry. She is perfectly competent 
to pronounce on the skill of a physician who may 
save or sacrifice life, on a large scale, in the county 
hospital. She helps to elect the sovereigns of India, 
who hold their sittings in Leadenhall street. All 
this is reasonable and constitutional, but—vote for a 
member of parliament—preposterous! What makes 
this matter still more odd is, that a man does not 
yote beeause he is a man, still Jess because he is an 
honest man, or a Wise man, but because he is a ten- 
pounder or upwards. There, and there alone, is his 
qualification. But though the woman be a fifty- 
pounder and upwards, and both honest and wise into 
the bargain, yet it avai'eth not. ‘Truly it is very 
mysterious.” 


We feel persuaded that if this use of their eapaci- | 


ties were once permitted to women, it would do 
somewhat to iinprove them, and would rather dimin- 
ish than increase the number of those ignorant med- 
dlers who now go by the name of female politicians. 
Although the injustice of not being allowed any 
voice in the legislature can only be substantially 
made out in the case of a few individuals of the sex, 
it is not, perhaps, too much to say that, in as far as 
their exclusion affects public opinion, the inequality 
is felt by all of them, implying and helping to pro- 
duce, an inferiority of rank in the social state. And 
in this point of view the removal of the limitation by 
sex might prove a general benefit to society. 

Agreeing as we do with Mr. Baillie in the pro- 
priety of the change proposed by him, we dissent, 
for the most part, from the reasons adduced by him 
for it, and we shall enter the more readily into some 
discussion of them, because we think his arguments 
are precisely of that kind which lose their force by 
proving too much. 

If we could believe, as he asserts, * that the inter- 
ests of the female sex are so far from being identified 
with those of the male sex, that the latter half of the 
human species have almost universally used their 
power to oppress the former,” all idea of representa- 
tion for women would appear to be out of the ques- 
tion, or at any rate something still more secret than 
the ballot must first be devised to protect their feeble 
votes from the control ef their ** oppressors.” 
a poor remedial expedient is suggested by Mr. 
Baillie himself: how little would the slender voices 
of a few old maids and widows avail to ** represent” 
their sex’s peculiar interests! The relative situation 
of man and woman bears so very faint an analogy to 
any conceivable form of government, that we think 
it could only have oceurred to a very enthusiastic 
politician to compare them, er to wish that * the 
irresponsible power which, to a certain extent, men 
wield over women,” should be reduced according to 
the ** fundamental maxims of representative govern- 
ment.” Nature has not left this matter so unpro- 
vided for, or allowed the position of women to depend 
so much on the “ regulations of society.” 

She has, in the first place, furnished so many 
counter influences to man’s power, as to make it, in 
general, be but little felt, barely perhaps acknow- 


There | ledged, on either side. 


What. 
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A larger provision for the 
security of women is in the almost perfect identity of 
interests between the two sexes, whenever they are 
in juxta-position. In this we prefer following the 
common sense of mankind to Mr. Baillie’s peculiar 
view, when he says—* In the actual relative position 
in which, by nature, the sexes stand and must always 
remain, as two parties marked by peculiar and in- 
delible differences, separate interests cannot fail to 
grow up between them ;” but he could not controvert 
the more absolute assertion we venture on, that their 
true interests are in every position inseparable. 
Without taking into account the variable and incon- 
stant attraction of love, something also is, we think, 
to be attributed to tenderness towards women; toa 
sentiment of humanity, called forth by a considera- 
tion of their weakness, as it is in every human breast 
in a more powerful degree for young children. Some 
may reject this idea as fanciful; but it is a matter of 
fact that, as his connection is more intimate, so, in 
the case of injustice to woman, is man’s punishment 
more near, severe, and certain. 

That * man has almost universally used his power 
to oppress woman,” is, we believe, only so far true 
—that wherever there is power, the evil tendencies 
will show themselves in oppression; and even the 
greatest identity of interests will not prevent its oc- 
casional occurrence; for a man may prefer his own 
good at the moment to his own good in the future. 

“hat “the power of man over woman is constantly 
misemployed,” as a general assertion, seems to us, 
therefore, to be just as true as it would be to say the 
influence of woman over man is constantly misem- 
ployed. If we look off the book, and think of actual 
life, we shall infallibly be able to note among our 
acquaintance quite as many petted and peevish, or 
exacting and domineering wives, as we can of cruel 
or tyrannical husbands. On the other hand, we 
must grant to Mr. Baillie’s view of the question, that 
the laws of which man was himself the framer appear 
to favour his design of oppressing wonian, or at least 
to throw no obstacle in the way of his doing so; and 
power seems thus of a permanent and transmittible 
nature, while influence dies with the 
Legislation, it is evident, as regards the balance of 
power between the sexes, is a very delicate matter. 
Bentham’s exposition of the necessity there is for 
the legal sanction to follow, not oppose thie decree 
of nature, appears to us perfectly satisfactory. It 
comes with peculiar foree from him, one of the 
greatest lovers of abstract justice that ever lived.* 


pe Ssessor. 


* First Conpition.—* The wife should submit to 
the laws of the husband, saving recourse to justice.’ 
Master of the wife as to what regards his own inter- 
ests, he ought to be guardian of the wife as to what 
regards her interests.| Between the wishes of two 
persons who pass their life iogether, there may at 
every moment be a contradiction. The benefit of 
peace renders it desirable that a pre-eminence should 
be established, which should prevent or terminate 


* See the works of Jeremy Bentham: edition by 
Bowring —‘‘ Principles of the Civil Code,"’ Part im. 
Of the nghts and obligations attached to difierent private 
conditions.”’ Chap. v. of Marriage. 
| +t We would change ‘* the guardian of the wife as to 
| what regards her interests’’ into the arbiter as to what 
regards their common interests. 
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these contests. 
vernor? Because he is the stronger. In his hands 
power sustains itself. Place tie authority in the 
hands of the wife, every moment will be marked by 
revolt on the part of the husband. ‘This is not the 
only reason: it is also probable that the husband, by 
the course of his life, possesses more experience, 
greater aptitude for business, greater powers of appli- 
cation. In these respects there are exceptions, but 
the question is, what ought to be the general low ? 

“| have said, ‘saving recourse to justice ;* for it 
is not proper to make the man a tyrant, and to re- 
duce to a state of passive slavery the sex which, by 
its weakness and its gentleness, has the greatest 
need of protection. ‘The interests of females have too 
often been neglected. At Rome the laws of mar- 
riage were only the code of the strongest, and the 
shares were divided by the lion. But those who, 
from some v2 rue notion of justice and of generosity, 
would bestow upon females an absolute equality, 
would only spread a dangerous snare for them. ‘lo 
set them free, as much as it is possible for the laws 
so to do, from the necessity* of pleasing their hus- 
bands, would be, in a moral point of view, to weaken 
instead of strengthen theirempire. The man, secure 
from his prerogative, has no uncasiness arising from 
his self-love, and derives enjoyment even from sacri- 
ficing it. Substitute to this relation a rivalry of 
powers, the pride of the strongest would be con- 
tinually wounded, and would prove a dangerous 
antagonist for the more feeble; and placing a greater 
value upon what was taken, than upon what was 
still possessed, it would direct all its efforts to the 
re-establishment of its pre-eminence.” 


Bentham says “ the interests of the female sex 


have too often been neglected.””’ We think this has 
happened in the laws affecting marriage, and chiefly, 
in all probability, from the difficulty in unenlightened 
times of defining, nay of conceiving, rights which 
are not to be absolute. 


| over their children. 
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But why is the man to be the go-| liege lord, is neither given nor required between 4 


master and servant of the nineteenth. Take another 
example, where no prejudice, either of rank or sex, 
can shut our eyes to the change that has taken place, 
or to its advantages. If we look a very little way 
back in English history, we are immediately aware, 
by the conduct related, both of sons and fathers, that 
the parental authority was of a much sterner kind 
than any now exhibited. Going still farther into 
musty records, we discover that it was once thought 
necessary, for the good government of families, that 
fathers should possess the power of life and death 
It need not be imagined that 
the instinets of nature were often outraged in the 
exercise of such a power; yet it must be allowed 
that, while it furnished on one side, perhaps, a whole- 
some restraint, it would tend to justify acts of violence 
and cruelty on the other. Itis long since a better 
iscertained justice and better regulated law has done 
away with this terrible power. We need not ob- 
serve, that nothing like it is now found necessary 
for the due discipline of youth, but may ask if its 
restoration could now be supposed to add to filial 
reverence, or to be productive of any thing but dis- 
gust and abhorrence. In this country, and in the 
present day, itis disgraceful as well as illegal to strike 
a Woman, in whatever rank or station; although, by 
the old common-law, it was ruled that a husband 
might, for due cause, chastise his wife with a stick 
“as thick as the thumb.”’* 

The injustice to women, and other evil conse- 
quences incident to the omnipotence of fathers, is 
made very manifest in the case of separation between 
man and wife. It appears by the law’s decrees 
(only of late perfectly ascertained) that the best be- 
haved wife and mother has not the right to look at 
the most tender infant without the leave of the worst- 
behaved husband and father! A rebellious mother 
refusing: to part with her children to such a husband, 


| may be put in prison, while the husband may do his 


We may remark, in the first place, that whatever | 


arguments can be used for the necessity of feminine 
dependence, they apply only, in strict justice, to the 
conjugal relation. And if it be taken for granted 
that even in that it is desirable that women should 
possess as much liberty as does not appear attended 
with any positive evil, we do not think it would be 
difficult to show, in a variety of ways, how the age 
we live in admits of an extension of privilege in fa- 
vour of wives, or, to speak more correctly, of an ex- 
emption from some of the penalties formerly imposed. 
Neither our space nor our ability permit us to enter 
into the point farther than to suggest generally, that 
in the progress of society there comes to be in every 
relation of life, less disposition to exact or to yield 
submission to individual authority. Notions of 
reasonableness, of utility, of security, of duty to 
which both parties, superior and inferior, are willing 
to conform, take the place of it. The implicit 
obedience of a vassal of the twelfth century to his 

* «* Necessity,’’ we suspect, adds little to the powers 
of pleasing. There is a necessity for serving, fr not 
offending, the duty ‘* of doing good, and not evil ;’’ but 
tor pleasing is it not necessary that there should be no 
} ligation should be sank ?—This 
refining, but we can hardly look 
* the reflection 


necessity, that 
mav seem too ere 


round without real 


at 


pleasure on the children, for as the law stood, says 
Mr. Justice Patterson, “ the Court of King’s Bench 
has authority to restore a father to his rights, but has 
no power to compel him to do his duty!” It is difii- 
cult, we confess, to reconcile the opposition which 
the Infant Custody Bill, prepared to correct, in some 
degree, this barbarity, lately encountered, with the 
idea we are fond of entertaining, that the world grows 
every day not only wiser, but more humane. ‘To 
save the world’s credit, we readily adopt the ex- 
planation of Mr. Stevenson, who lays the blame on 
the House of Lords. We agree with him, that the 
situation of our hereditary legislators is so far re- 
moved from human sympathies as to render them 
less fit judges in many cases which require only 
common sense and common feeling to decide than 
the lowest and most ignorant of their fellow-men. 


“The House of Lords,’’ says Mr. Stevenson, 
“ (forming, as they do, the controlling check on the 
representatives of the entire nation) are apt to con- 


| sider questions as narrow and trivial which do not 
jaffeet the interests of great masses; they are men 


whose age, rank, and fortune, make habits of luxury 
and comfort usual and indispensable. You cannot 
get the Peers to sit up till three in the morning 


* Blackstone’s Comm. 444. 
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listening to the wrongs of separated mothers, and the | 
recital of the cases from De Manville down to Green- 

hill; they are disturbed at the preposterous impor- 

tance set by the women on the society of their infant 

children, and doubtful as to the effect of such a claim 

on the authority of the heads of families. On the 

whole, they are rather puzzled and provoked than 

interested.”** 


Not all Mr. Talfourd’s eloquence, and he argued 
wisely and well, in support of the measure he in- 
troduced into parliament, that “It was not in those 
extreme cases in which despair had made a feeble 
and timid woman bold, that the present law was 
most to be dreaded. It was the silent operation of 
its power; the threat which the husband dared 
searcely utter by which he might compel an innocent 
wife to resign property, or to endure slights, igno- 
miny, disgrace, even the endurement of daily dis- 
honour, on pain of being exeluded from the sight of 
those objects which are dearer to her than life,” &e. 
Not all the learned sergeant’s powerful appeals 
pleased us so much as we were amused by the tenor 
of argument adopted by the adversaries of the bill. 
The greatest lawyer in the House of Commons 
“believed that honourable gentlemen knew very 
little of the depth and strength of a mother’s feel- 
ings!” &e. * They might, by altering the law, re- 
move the tie that bound woman to man, for the 
strongest tie between a husband and wife was the 
birth of a child!” = Whata vision of Sir John Brutes 
is thus conjured up! surely he spoke a libel on man- 
kind. That a woman, if allowed any separate share 


of the company of her children, would infallibly de- 


sert her husband! That it is necessary for the hus- 
band to possess the power of withholding the sight 
of them, as a bribe to induce her to remain under his 
roof. Again—what romantic championship of women 
in the speech of the most learned among lords! What 
a fuss is here, said Lord B. about a little trifling 
piece of injustice to women; from the cradle to the 
grave they meet with nothing else. It would take 
us too much time and trouble to put this matter to 
rights. Besides, if we must reform, better begin at 
the beginning, &c. 

The progress of luxury leaves, perhaps creates, 
some frightful discrepancies; but on the whole it 
must be allowed that civilisation equalises the condi- 
tion of the sexes. In the first place, by depriving 
mere physical force and courage of the absolute sway 
they obtain in barbarous ages. It thus does for 
women what it does for the more infirm among men, 
making existence more tolerable for them, and ren- 
dering the lives of the two sexes more similar. They 
are as unlike as possible when the occupation of men 
is war; and war and the chace are the constant pur- 
suits of early nations. Women were decidedly not 
made for blows. It is rather more than we can do to 
believe even in a single race of amazons. In the 
next place, civilisation affects the social position of 
women by promoting feelings of humanity and ten- 
derness; thus converting the disabilities of sex from 
a subject of contempt into a privilege for courtesy. 
This feeling attained a romantic height when newly 
risen in the days of chivalry. It has probably now 


_**A Plain Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the In- 
fants’ Custody Bill.” By Pearce Stevenson.—Page 122 
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reached its acme in European countries, for the same 
circumstances that bring out the talents of women 
make their helplessness less conspicuous. By re- 
fining men’s tastes, a greater security allowing of 
the cultivation of the arts of peace in which women 
can share as well as sympathise. The exercise of 
the imaginative and thinking powers reduced to 
great facility of exhibition by the discoveries of art, 
carry on the refinement. There is hardly any species 


of learning of which it might not be said, in the 


words of the Latin poet, “ emollit mores nee sinit 
esse feros.”” The highest degree of refinement is 
found in the society of cultivated women, and a 
relish for this is among the last acquirements of 
nations. 

But (most of all) civilisation improves the female 
condition by purifying and exalting our notions of 
justice. It thus does for women, or it will do, what 
it has begun to accomplish for the peasant, and even 
for the slave. It teaches their masters that all 
human creatures have rights which those who are 
depressed by nature or by fortune require to be en- 
couraged to enjoy, and that it is a nobler aim to 
elevate another in the scale of being, opening up to 
him or her all the possible benefits of education and 
free wovernment, than to reign as lords of the crea- 
tion over an inferior or degraded race. 


** A genuine love of liberty,”’ says the high-minded 
Romilly, “is not a little selfish feeling confined to 
ourselves and to the contracted circle of our privi- 
leged associates; it expands itself to all, without 
distinction, who are under the protection of the same 
state. It is as indignant at that injustice which we 
see done to others, as at that which we feel pressing 
on ourselves. It delights in the security of the 
meanest peasant in the land; even rejoices that it is 
unable to exercise, as it is secure from suffering, an 
unjust diminion.”** 


The political non-existence of women all over the 
world is a very certain fact: except in criminal cases, 
and oftenest as culprits, the law scarcely recognises 
in them any individual existence. This, as Miss 
Martineau observes, seems hard. In no country, 
however, but America, are they, as respects political 
or social rights, much worse off than a large lower 
portion of the community, male and female, who are 
liable to be put in prison, transported, hung, as well 
as married and buried, according to laws, with the 
making of which they had nothing to do. 

But we do not quite like her own reproachful tone, 
1s if, beeause the democrats of America are as des- 
potie towards women as the aristocrats of the old 
world, there were in man a constant desire to do wo- 
man “wrong; in woman a base inclination to give 
up her “rights.” She joins the author of the * Ra- 
tionale of Representation’ in complaining of “ oppres- 
sion,’ and at the same time attacks her own sex for 
submitting to it. When there is a little truth, 
it is always difficult to point out an error of assertion 
which is only in degree. The tendency of different 
situations is to different faults, as well as virtues. 
The powerful are apt to be cruel and tyrannical; the 
weak to be cunningand servile. “Il ya toujours dans 
homme,” says a French epigrammatic writer, “a 

‘Romilly’s Diary.’ Vol. iii. of ‘ Life and Corres- 
pondence,” p. 343 
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la cour ou ala campagne quelque chose de la bete 
feroce, dans la femme ath som chose de lanimal 
domestique.”” 

This is cleverly and truly said, and yet we should 
conceive it a monstrous and unfounded libel on hu- 
manity, to consider women (as a class universally) 
as either aggrieved or degraded. ** Men arrogate for 
themselves,” says Miss Martineau, “the right of 
deciding on women’s rights and duties..”. We have 
heard silly youths rather dictatorial about what * la- 
dies ought and ought not to do; but what of this? 
after all that the schoolmaster and mistress can do, 
there will always be more fools than philosophers. 
With a few exceptions, which are easily accounted 
for, we think it is an invariable rule, that supe- 
rior men are as free from a feeling of contempt as 
from envy of the other sex. 
Miss Martineau bestows much scornful pity on the 
women of New Jersey, for having given up, without 
a murmur, the right of ‘voting at state elections, after 
they had been inadvertently suffered todoso. To 
as it only appears a proof of indifference to public 
matters, and in persons absorbed in the cares of 
family, which in a new country women must be, 
such indifference is neither to be wondered at nor 
accounted a crime. The comparison of such women 
to slaves unable to bear their freedom is, at least, in- 
exact: as if there were no difference between the 
bonds of love and the chains of slavery, between the 
free will, which is lost in the desire of pleasing and 
making happy, and that which is destroyed by the 
dread of offending and the despair of giving satisfac- 
tion. We have already observed, that the first de- 


superior women are 


gree of political privilege, as neither requiring close 


attention nor any particular education, is eminently 
within their reach, and that some individuals among 
the sex do desire to possess it, no one who reads this 
spirited Essay of Miss Martineau’s can doubt. It 
is, indeed, a pithy and, in fact, unanswerable argu- 
ment, that she says so expressly for herself. 

And for those women who do desire to assume po- 
litical duties, not one of the general reasons given 
against female politicians can apply; not exactly 
because, as Miss Martineau expresses it, ** God has 
given time for all duties,”’ which is but begging the 
question (her enthusiasm permits not to doubt), but 
because, as we believe, the peculiar duties of wo- 
men are guarded by instinets and feelings far more 
powerful than the desire of political power, even in 
the most elevated or least “degraded” of the sex. 
We likewise heartily agree with Miss Martineau, 
that images of petticoated prime ministers and gene- 
rals are bugbears unworthy to be legislated against. 

In believing that women have the power, if they 
had the right, to represent their own station, their 
sex’s peculiar interests, Miss Martineau and Mr. 
Baillie coincide. We have already sufficiently ex- 
plained in what respects we differ from this opinion. 
Should the claims of women to representation be 
any where admitted, we incline to think they will 
be so first in our own old aristocratic, over-taxed, over- 
populous, broken down country of England, rather 
than in young, free, democratic, thriving America, 
where representatives in husbands may Pan easily 
obtained, and where “helps’’ (finding also repre- 
sentatives) can with difficulty be procured. 

We had, in our prophetic wisdom, written this 
before we met with Miss Sedgwick’s useful, agree- 
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‘able, and elegant little work,* designed “for the 


young women of America,” teaching them many 
useful things, such as how to bake bread, make beds, 
to pateh, to sweep, to dust, to take care of their own 
and their friends’ health (domestic duties are no joke 
in America), when we discovered a chapter devoted 
to *the Rights of Women.” We subjoin a short 
extract as a good specimen of peaceable agitation. 


“There has been a subject much agitated, my 
young friends, of late years, which deeply concerns 
you, and which you cannot too early take into your 
serious consideration; for on you mainly depends 
the result, devoutly wished for by all the wise, good, 
and wenerous. 

** As you come into life and mingle im society, you 
will hear much talk of ‘the rights of women!” You 
will hear some persons maintaining that they have 
been defrauded of their own rights; that men, taking 
advantage of their own physical superiority, have 
made the laws such as to deprive women of the ex- 
ercise of their natural and equal rights, and to keep 
them ina condition of perpetual subordination and 
inferiority. You will hear it even asserted by some 
of the bold advocates of your own sex, that women 
ought to have an equal participation in making laws 
and framing constitutions; and that, while they are 
deprived of this right, they do not own obedience t 
existing laws or fealty to established constitutions. 

“You will hear your more moderate champions 
maintain that there are certain steps in the advance- 
ment of your sex for which society is prepared ; 
instance, that women should be so educated as to 
develope and fortify their reasoning powers, and to 
qualify them for more various and higher employ- 
ments than are now open to them; that the laws be 
so amended, that a woman, ill-treated by her hus- 
band, should be permitted to leave him, and to retain 
the custody of her children; that married women, 
who come into possession of property by their own 


' acquisition, by inheritance, or by gift, should be per- 


mitted to use, retain, or dispose of it in their own 
right; and that, at the death of the husband, t 
wife should have the same rights over the property 
and the children that the husband has when he is | 
survivor. 

“In opposition to tuis, you will hear it said, t 
these are new fangled doctrines, which are only ad- 
vocated by those who have renounced all subordina- 
tion and obedience, not only to the laws and to usage, 
but to religion. 

“Others, more gentle, but perhaps not much less 
bigoted, to custom, will warn you to beware of over- 
stepping the modesty of nature. They will say, 
that to talk about developing a * woman’s reason,’ 
and claiming her ‘ natural rights,’ is very unfeminine, 
and that her language to man should still be,— 


* My author and disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unargued, I obey.’ 

They will urge you to keep within ‘woman's tru 
sphere,’ and will limit that sphere to your conjugal 
and domestic duties, and the soft charities of life. 
These as will talk to you of the gentl 
sway of beanty, of the charm of sensibility, and th 
‘loveliness of female dependence.’ 
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«Now, my dear young friends, nothing is farther | 
from my intention than to make you the bold as- 
serters of your own rights, and the noisy proclaimers 
of your own powers. I believe there is but one way 
by which you will ever attain your own rights, and 
the firm and independent position for which Provi- 
dence destined you. 

“Your might must make your right. By this I 
mean that you must qualify yourselves for the exer- 
cise of higher powers than women have yet pos- 
sessed, before they can be entrusted to you; and that 
when you are thus qualified, they cannot long be with- 
held from you,” &e, 


The new and brilliant publication of Lady Morgan, 
which we have placed at the head of this article, is, 
perhaps, in its present unfinished state, hardly « fit 
subject for criticism. The talent, the eloquence, the 
research it displays, are so unquestionable, that if it 
has not produced on the public mind all the effect 
that might have been anticipated, we should be dis- 
posed to attribute this to any thing rather than the 
manner in which the work is executed. There is 
something, doubtless, unfavourable to success in its 
having been divided, the first part, in point of time, 
being necessarily the least interesting, and affording 
the fewest inferences for general principles applica- 
ble to the present state of society. Another cause 
is the seantiness of materials that are any where to 
be found for the subject. It would appear as if the 
rude apothegm of Thucydides, “that the greatest 
glory for women is not to be talked of, is at least so 
far true that the female character and conduct do not 
admit so easily of celebrity; at all events, they have 
not been well preserved in history. Whoever has | 
dipped into it must have observed, in the accounts 
given of remarkable women, the very great propor- 
tion of them who are represented as unnatural, eecen- 
trie, and extremely wicked persons. As this pro- 
portion is not borne out in the comparison of living 
men and women, we can only explain it by the sup- 
position that history, taking cognisance of women 
chiefly as monstrosities, gives not a faithful picture ; 
gives, in fact, no idea of what they were in general 
atany period. Very little is even known of the pri- 
vate life of individuals among men a few centuries 
ago, and much less would be discovered, were it not 
that curiosity is often attracted to the subject by 
their publie actions, throwing light on what would 
otherwise have been obscure. The actions of wo- 
men belonging almost wholly to private life, it has 
rarely happened that they have been betrayed by 
their domestic virtues to the notice of history. A 
few are celebrated for virtues and attainments not 
usual in their sex, but the far greater number are only 
mentioned through the circumstance of their having 
been specimens of vice of the worst and most atro- 
cious kind. 

What a blank, as far as women are concerned, is 
presented by the history of the Greek and Roman 
empires, and yet how many more Tullias, and Aspa- 
sias do we read of than Lucretias and Cornelias! 
Only in memoirs written by themselves are the 
thoughts and feelings of women (which for the most 


part fill their inactive lives), accurately portrayed. 
Such are the autobiographies of a Mrs. Hutchinson, 
or Lady Russell, a Duchess of Marlborough, or that 
most living life, Madame Roland. These are com- 
paratively modern; and Lady Morgan, who has 
stopped before she reaches the middle ages, has ar- 
rived at no source so accessible or so authentic for 
representing the female character. Her histories of 
Sarahs and Julias, dazzling as they are by the vivid 
light thrown on them from her own imagination, are 
too unreal to permit us to judge of them; for we 
have no insight into the motives of their actions, 
and all the author’s art of embellishing cannot hide 
from us that there are two views of almost every 
historical character. 

There is an imperfection, we do not hesitate to 
say, inseparable from the subject; for what would 
history be, even if as full and authentic as could be 
desired, composed entirely of the actions or the no 
actions of women? We may read one life with 
pleasure, but one after another and a want comes to 
be felt, a tedium must ensue. The uniform strain 
of panegyric maintained by the author of * Woman 
and her Master,’ does but increase the monotony and 
make this defect more apparent. 

Lady Morgan is a special pleader. She sees only 
the virtues and good qualities of her own sex, or at 
least blames “their masters” for every fault. How 
shall we, in terms sufficiently polite, express our un- 
converted>belief that “for every Jockey there is a 
Jenny.’ Seriously, and on principle, we disapprove 
of the practice of representing women as only “a 
little lower than the angels ;"’ of making a true wo- 
man stand for a good woman, and of treating the femi- 
nine character as if it were in itself the rule of per- 
fection. Some virtues, as some vices, are doubtless 
attributable to sex and situation, but the sum of vir- 
tue and vice in either, we may presume, does not 
greatly vary, and the human, not the sexual charac- 
ter, as capable of improvement and of mortal perfee- 
tion, should be the groundwork of our study and 
contemplation. We shall not examine how far it is 
allowable in the advocate to remember only the 
merits and claims of his clients, but we think Lady 
Morgan's appeal ** to be heard for her eause” is irre- 
sistible. She is, indeed, well worth hearing. Since 
last before the public, her style of writing has gained 
in earnestness and vigour, and has lost none of the 
eloquence and point that have always distinguished 
it. We must defer, however, a more lengthened 
notice of her book till the appearance of the second 
part, when we shall probably return to the subject.* 


P.M. Y. 


* The work entitled ‘ Rights and Duties of Women, 
by a Woman,’ has reached us too late to enable us to 
give more than a passing notice of its contents. It isa 
defence of the sfatus quo as regards the social position 
of women, excepting so far as it may be raised by their 
own efforts at self-improvement. The writer, like Lady 
Morgan. describes the condition of women in former 
states of civilisation, but in a very different spirit, and 
then, like Mrs. Ellis, proceeds to discuss various moral, 
social, and Christian duties. 
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Anp how shall we describe the “ Incomparable,’** 
the extraordinary compound of so many brilliant and 
repulsive qualiti s? How is he to be depicted, who 
Was great as a king and little as a man,—always 
admired in his public, never beloved in his private, 
character ;—a just, generous, and laborious prince,— 
a vain, avaricious, and cold-hearted individual : 
luxurious by temperament, temperate in practice ;— 
a selfish epicurean, and affecting the harshness of 
the cynic ;—peacefully disposed, and cultivating the 
arts of peace, yet exercising the arts of war in their 
direst form; a man of letters, ignorant of the beau- 
ties and disdaining the language of his country ;— 
magnificent and mean; the builder of palaces, the- 
atres, libraries, and museums, and dying, literally, 
without a whole shirt in which he could be buried : 
and, lastly, the most brilliant and successful soldier 
of his time,—and almost destitute of the soldier's 
first quality, personal courage ? 

We find by a German catalogue before us, that 
thirty German, seven French, and two English bi- 
ographies of Frederick have been published.t 
will be as needless, therefore, as it would be impos- 
sible, to enter into any detailed account of the great 
events of his reign. All we can do here is to sketch 


a few lineaments of his character that seem to have 
escaped the notice of historians, blinded by the vivid 
lustre and dazzling halo, that surround the name and 
fame of the poet, legislator, philosopher, and con- | 


queror. 
Frederick, by general acclamation surnamed *“ The 
Great,”’ was born on the 24th January, 1712. 


were miniature implements of war suited to his age; 
and no sooner was he able to handle a musket than 
he was sent to drill, and forced, like all the Prussian 
officers of the period, to perform the duties and sub- 
mit to the privations of a private soldier,—obliged 
even to stand sentinel before the palace in all the 
severities of a northern winter. ‘Though rather feeble 
of constitution, he secon became a proficient in mar- 
tial exercises. ‘The different branches of science 
bearing on the art of war he was forced to study; but 
his leisure hours were devoted to reading French 
verses, and playing on the flute—pursuits that greatly 
displeased his royal father, who frequently threw 
the books into the fire, and the flutes out of the 
window. 

Frederick William,—the original founder of the 
pipe-clay science of tactics, and the stick-and-star- 
vation system of organisation,—the first inventor of 
pauper armies, dressed in martial uniforms,—became 
gradually estranged from his poetical son; and often 
declared that the dandy “* Der Stutzer,” as he styled 
him, * would rain every thing.” He consequently 
treated him with so much severity, that the young 
yrince attempted to escape, intending to fly to Eng- 
Pind. The tragical result of the adventure is well 
known. Frederick was thrown into prison; and his 


* Der Einzige means, literally, ‘‘ the only one.”’ 
t We do not know whether Lord Dover's very excel- 
lent Life of Frederick is included in this number. 


It | 


His | 


education was principally military; his very toys | 


| friend and adviser Katt, beheaded under his window, 

while soldiers held the prince’s head towards the 
scaffold on which the deed of death was acting, 
| What impression this dreadful scene made on his 
‘mind is not known; but it ought to have been , 
deep and a lasting one. 

It was the king’s wish to follow up this execution 
by the trial of his own son; but the remonstrances 
ot the cabinet of Vienna, of his own council, and, 
above all, of the upright and honest chaplain, Dr, 
Bhemeck, reluctantly induced him to forego the in. 
tention. It is not probable that he actually intended 
to put the prince to death, but only to force him t 
resign his right to the throne in favour of his secon 
brother, William; a proposal to which Frederick 
constantly refused to assent. 

But though not tried, Frederick was severely pun- 
ished; for he was confined to the fortress of Kus. 
trin, where he was obliged to perform the duties ofa 
commissary of finance, and write the reports and 
make out the returns with his own hand. All this 
was no doubt of advantage to the future sovereign, 
On condition of marrying the princess Elizabeth of 

| Wolfenbuttle-Bevern, he was, at the end of eighteen 
months, released from confinement, and allowed ty 
reside in the small town of Rheimsberg, where he 
resumed his flute and his French poets; to which 
the study of French philosophers and French trans- 
lations from the classies was added. It was during 
his stay at Rheimsberg that his correspondence with 
foreign men of letters commenced; and it was her 
also that, with a party of friends, he formed an order 
of chivalry termed the “Order of Bayard,” the 
motto of the knights being, “ Without fear, and 
without reproach.” But these were vain attempts a! 
knighthood ; for there was nothing chivalrous in the 
character of Frederick. 

Two short journeys performed with his father, and 
a visit to the army which Prince Eugene commanded 
on the Rhine in 1734, formed the only interruption 
to the tranquil and philosophical life of Rheims- 
berg. 

In his history of Brandenburg, Frederick informs 
us that, on his accession to the throne, the population 
of the kingdom amounted to 3,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants; the revenue was about £1,000,000 sterling; 
there were no debts; and £1,200,000 in the trea- 
sury. The regular army amounted to 76,000 men; 
of whom 26,000 were foreigners. The greatest 
order prevailed in all the departments of the admi- 
nistration. ‘The people, almost a new race sprung up 
from under the ruins of the Thirty Years’ War, were 
laborious, obedient, and well-disposed; but trade, 
manufactures, and industry, were at the lowest ebb 
possible. This was but a moderate basis, therefore, 
on which to raise a high structure of royal and mar- 
tial fame. ‘There was one element of strength, how- 
ever, far more formidable than might be supposed 
from the mere statement of its numbers, and that was 
the newly formed Prussian army. 

The first appearance in the field of the army be- 
queathed by Frederick William to his son, forms an 
era#in modern history ; for a belief in its efficiency 
was the mainspring that urged on the young king to 
attack the Austrians; and its excellence became the 
| lever with which he ultimately raised his poor and. 
| secondary — to the rank of a first-rate Euro- 
| pean nation. The history of the rise and formation 
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of this army, though a very curious one, would ne- [new system of subordination into the service. The 
cessarily exceed our limits; but no one will be able stick with which the Roman centurions had so libe- 
to write the life of Frederick, and do full justice to | rally visited the backs of their soldiers, but which 
the subject, without giving the reader a proper idea | neither captains nor colonels had presumed to lift to 
of the nature and origin of the engine which helped | the valiant soldadoes of the middle ages, reappeared 
so mainly to render him great and famous. He | with redoubled vigour in the hands of the Prussian 
had, no doubt, other claims to greatness besides corporal. The natural — of the people, the 
those which his military actions conferred upon him: | quantity of suffering a man will submit to when he 
but it was the splendour of these actions that brought sees himself suffering in company, and in what he 
his other merits to light; and little enough would | deems the regular way of business; above all, the 
have been heard of the “ Philosopherof Sans Souci,” | consideration which the soldiers enjoyed over the 
had not the victor of so many fields made him known | civilians, tended, with other circumstances, to obvi- 


to the world. 

A curious coincidence of cireumstances was ne- 
cessary to the formation of this army, which soon 
furnished a model to all the other states of Europe. 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau was one of the boldest 
and ablest officers who had served under Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene. Greatly affached to his profes- 
sion, a soldier with heart and soul, endowed with a 
clear head, capable of seeing beyond the mere prac- 
tice and prejudices of his time, soon observed that 
in battle every thing was effected by firing; that no 
other mode of fighting was ever attempted or resorted 
to; and that those who showed the best countenance, 
held out longest, and overwhelmed their adversaries 
with the greatest number of musket-balls, were 
pretty sure to remain masters of the field. The les- 
son was not lost upon Leopold. He was the brother- 


in-law of Frederick William, king of Prussia; and | 


became in time not only the commander-in-chief of 
the Prussian army, but prime-minister also. The 
king himself was a military dilettante, fond of sol- 
diers, and delighting in military spectacle and dis- 
play; so that both agreed perfectly in their resolution 


of raising the Prussian army to a degree of never- | 


equalled excellence. 
A rigorous system of conscription was introduced, 
which rendered every well-built and good-lookin 
man liable to serve as a soldier. But as this woul 
have taken too many hands from the pursuits of agri- 
culture and industry, the greatest proportion were 
sent home, on leave, after being drilled, the captains 
receiving the pay; for which they were obliged to 
enlist a certain number of foreigners, provided always 
that they were tall and stout fellows. 


in the world, these recruits were not easily obtained 
by fair means, so that unfair ones were resorted to ; 


and Berenhorst assures us that the history of these | 


Prussian enlistments, of the battles fought, tricks 
and stratagems resorted to, for the purpose of kid- 
napping and getting hold of good subjects, would 
fill a volume of melancholy import.* How the men 
were obtained was never asked, provided they came 


up to the standard. he recruits thus gained were | 


drilled to excess, almost from sunrise to sunset, and | 


But as the | 
desire to enter the Prussian service was not universal | 


_ate some of the evils of these tactical efforts; and 
the army thus forced into existence soon surpassed, 
in accuracy of movement and celerity of firing, every 
thing of the kind which the world had before wit- 
-nessed. If the men were flogged, the officers were 

abused and placed in arrest. Abuse and harsh treat- 

| ment of subordinates, each after each, in due degree, 

became a proof of soldiership, and was submitted to 
as a rule of caste. That the favourite of his sove- 
| reign was to be well dressed need not be told; but, 
| then, well dressed at the least possible expense; for 

_ Frederick William was penurious both as a man and 
amonarch. The sons of Mars were carefully dressed 
and powdered—forced into tight and short clothes 

| that almost prevented the blood from circulating in 
‘the veins. By degrees the public began to admire 
|the martial figures; the powdered and the flogged 
were also pleased with the consideration they enjoyed, 
and the gallant displa y made. A pride of caste 
gradually sprung up among them; and led, as Be- 
renhorst assures us, to the most exemplary conduct, 
and to a general conviction on their part that no one 
could resist them. 

Frederick, while crown-prince, had not shown any 
great predilection for military affairs; he was rather 
pacifically disposed; was even a little taken with 
the philosophy of Wolf; and greatly captivated by 
French literature, and by French poetry in particular. 
It is provable, therefore, that the high opinion gene- 
rally entertained of the newly formed army, and the 
favourable opportunity that fortune offered on his ac- 
cession to the throne, were the spurs “ that pricked 
him on” to the field. 

The Emperor Charles VI., the last male descend- 
ant of the house of Hapsburg, died in October, 1741, 
leaving his daughter, Maria Theresa, to retain, if 
| possible, his extensive dominions, against the various 
claimants who had not acknowledged the Pragmatic 
Sanction; an act by which the emperor had be- 

ueathed to her all the possessions of his house. 
rederick William had not acknowledged this deed, 
so that Frederick was not bound by it; and having 
| some well-grounded claims on the duchies of Silesia, 
prepared to make them good—by force of arms, if 
necessary—the moment the emperor died. The de- 


withal most unmercifully flogged; for, along with | sire “ to be spoken of ” was, as he himself confesses, 
his new system of tacties, Leopold had introduced a | one of his principal motives for action on this ocea- 
| sion. 

* Bauer, in his Denkwurdigheiten, tells us that a cler- The young king resolved to lead the army he had 
gyman was kidnapped and drilled, as no one would listen | inherited personally into the field ; and as the Aus- 
to his pretended claim of exception. The yap | at | trians were totally unprepared for the visit, the prin- 
which he had Leen educated, having heard of the affair, | cipalities were ocecupied without resistance. It was 


appealed to the king, who, being devout withal, ordered | not till the 10th April, 1741, that an Austrian force, 


him to be released. When Leopold was informed of it, | 7 - : 
“ Why the d—t,”’ he said, ‘‘ was I not told of it in time ? | under General Nieperg, came to give him the meet- 


If not a grenadier, I could at least have made a chaplain | ings and there was but little wanting to have ren- 
of him.”’ dered the battle of Molwitz, the first of Frederick’s 
Aveust, 1841.—Museum. 63 Seiect Reviews. 14 
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fields, the last also. The ground was covered with 
snow. Both parties were of about equal strength, 
and took up their ground, as the king himself tells 
us, in a manner alike unskilful; but, on the part of 
the tactician, this very want of skill tended to gain 
the battle; for three battalions of the first line, not 
finding room to form up, were thrown back en potence 
on the extremity of the right wing, and, as we shall 
see, repulsed the Austrian cavalry by their fire at the 
most critical moment of the battle. The Austrians 
had been very merry at the expense of the Prussian 
system of tactics, and had promised to beat the pipe- 
clay out of their jackets at the first meeting; and 
now the words of scorn were to be made good. 

After the usual salutation of artillery, the imperial 
cavalry, practised in the Turkish wars, fell at full 
gallop upon the Prussian cavalry of the right wing, 
and overthrew them in an instant; for, like the in- 
fantry, they had been taught only to fire. 
ing up their success, the Austrian horsemen dashed 


at the flank of the Prussian infantry; but here the | 
three battalions already mentioned as thrown back | 


en potence, presented a steady front, and by their 
rapid fire repulsed the assailants, who, having their 
commander killed, seeing the despised and pi 
clayed warriors standing immovably in their ranks, 
from which a fire of never-heard rapidity was pouring 
out in all directions, soon dispersed, leaving their 
comrades of the infantry to try their fortune against 
these well-drilled foes. 
fortunate than the cavalry. 
firm as rocks, and fired three shots to their one; and 
as both were equally unskilful in the use of arms, 
the quantity of shots fired naturally decided the day. 
After a combat of several hours the Austrians retired 
from the field, leaving the victory and battle-ground 
in the hands of the Prussians. 

But where was he, the chieftain of that gallant 


host, the claimant of dukedoms and principalities, 


the victor for whose brows a splendid wreath of 
laurel had been so nobly gained by the blood of the 
brave? Will blushing glory hide the tale of shame? 
Alas, no!—vain were the courtly attempts made to 
conceal the truth; and history is forced to confess 
that “ Frederick the Great from Molwitz deigned to 
run.’* In the scene of death, tumult, and confusion, 
which followed on the overthrow of the Prussian 
cavalry, the king completely lost his presence of 
mind, and fled as far as Opplen, where the Austrian 
garrison, unfortunately for their cause, received him 
with a fire of musketry, that made him take another 
direction. He passed the night in great anxiety, at 
a small country inn twenty miles from the field. On 
the following morning an aide-de-camp of the Prince 
of Dessau brought the fugitive king back to his vie- 
torious army. ‘Oh, Frederick,”’ says Berenhorst, 
‘‘who could then have foretold the glory thou wert 
destined to acquire, and to merit as well as any con- 
queror and gainer of battles ever did!” 

This “ untoward event” in the life of the * Great 
King” has, of course, been denied, disputed, and 
glossed over; but it cannot be concealed, and the 
statement here made is upon the very best and most 
undoubted authority: for Berenhorst, whose relation 
we are following, was not only immeasurably supe- 
rior in point of talents to all those who have written 
lives of Frederick, but had the best possible means 


of information, for he was himself a long time on! 


Follow- | 


We infantry were not more | 
The Prussians stood | 


| England, and 
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the staff of the Prince of Dessau. That the mer 
panegyrists of the “Great King,” and his biogn. 
phers have yet been little more, would naturally pass 
over the writings of this highly gifted man, was w 
be expected; for Berenhorst, though ready to do 


justice to Frederick’s great qualities, had been to 
long near his person, had seen him too closely, no 
to perceive the defects in his character; and he was 
too high minded aman to seek courtly favour by 
concealing them. 


The history of Frederick’s reign is of course out 
of our sphere; but some of the leading events 
require to be specified, to serve as landmarks round 
which to group the remarks we have yet to offer, 
The war of the Austrian succession having now 
kindled, and Maria Theresa attacked on all the points 
of her extensive dominions, Frederick made peace, 
left his allies to sbift for themselves, and, having 
obtained the principalities of Silesia, retired from 
the contest. ‘That he made good use of the time and 
additional sources of strength gained, it is needless 
to say. 

The splendid success of the Austrian arms against 
France, the rapid preponderance that Maria Theresa 


| was acquiring, alarmed him, however, for his late 
| conquests; and he determined again to take the field 


before the strength of the house of Austria should 
outgrow his power to repress it. Voltaire negotiated 
for France on this occasion, and represented the 
danger with rather more than diplomatic ability. On 
both sides the protocols were as often written in verse 
as in prose; and Frederick, who hated George II., 
having told the poet, ‘* Let France declare war against 
march,” the latter instantly set out 
for Versailles, and thus gave the signal for the second 
Silesian war. This was in 1744. The Prussian 
troops were again victorious in battle ; but the gene- 
ral result was not so much in their favour. The king, 
after taking Prague, was forced to evacuate Bohemia 
and part of Silesia; and though afterwards brilliantly 
successful, particularly in the fields of Hohenfried- 
berg, he did not hesitate to make a separate peace the 
moment a fair opportunity offered. On taking the 
field, he told the French ambassador, “I am going 
to play your game, and if the trumps fall to my share, 
we'll go halves.” The best part of the promise was 
soon forgotten, and the French, Spaniards, and Bava- 
rians, left, as before, to fight their own battles, the 
King of Prussia having, in December, 1745, amica- 
bly concluded all his differences with Saxony and 
Austria. The young and fortunate conqueror now 

roceeded to improve and adorn his dominions ; and 
it is almost impossible to speak in too high terms of 
the great things he effected with comparatively smal! 
means. 

At this period of his life Frederick was singularly 
beloved and admired by the new court and world 
with which he had surrounded himself. His wit, 
fortune, and activity,—a figure marked by distin 
guished bearing, by beauty of a peculiar kind, even 
by dress and apparel—a total of personal appearance 
that impressed itself singularly on the eyes of the 
beholder, excited general enthusiasm. Imitation is 
a proof and consequence of it: and many an ortho 
dox believer, who trembled in private, ridiculed reli- 
gion in public, because he had heard that the kipg 
was an atheist; and many a | gw soldier, who 
hated the sight and smell of snuff, disfigured his nose 
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and lip with rappee, because such was the royal | 


fashion. Asa general, he was looked upon as the 
first of his time. The feeble moment at Molwitz 
had not become generally known; and the few who 
had witnessed the unpleasant affair, were too loyal 
and well disposed to call it back to their recollection. 

The king, certainly, did every thing to deserve the 

favourable opinion entertained of him. Arts, science, 
commerce, and agriculture, were encouraged ; more 
than 130 vill sprang 9 on newly drained lands 
along the b of the Oder; men of letters and 
talents were brought to Berlin; theatres, operas, 
ballets, were established ; a sortof German Versailles 
arose amidst the sands of Brandenburg; and the 
“Garden House outside the gate,” which was Fre- 
derick William’s summer residence and place of 
recreation, soon sank down to the humble rank of a 
gardener’s lodge to his son’s palace! The machinery 
of government was never carried on with such per- 
fect regularity. The king superintended the whole 
himself, and that without any regular intercourse 
with his ministers; some of whom, it is said, he 
never saw in his life. They furnished him every 
morning with abridged statements of the business to 
be transacted, and he wrote his order on the margin 
of the paper: the affairs of state were all settled in 
acouple of hours. Literary compositions, in prose 
and verse; military reviews, meals, and conversation 
filled up the rest of the day. “Frederick,” says 
Voltaire, in his vile and mischievous Memotres, “ go- 
verned without court, council, or religious establish- 
ment,” culte. It was during this brilliant period of 
the king’s reign that the French poet passed some 
time at Berlin. 

The quarrels, bickerings, parting, and reconcilia- 
tion of these two extraordinary men, are too well 
known to be repeated here: the parties were not 
formed by nature to be friends and associates, for 
vanity was the ruling passion of both. Even the 
“Great Frederick’ could not altogether forget that 
he was a king, and lay aside the character; while 
Voltaire, on his part, seemed constantly to recollect 
that he was the greatest poet of the two, and claimed 
an equality which a sovereign was not very likely to 
grant. Many of the letters that pas between 
them, in the latter years of their lives, and when age 
had mellowed down all the petty feelings of vanity 
and irritation of which they had before been the 
slaves, are extremely beautiful,—some even affecting, 
and do them both far more credit than the satires and 
sarcasms with which they had previously overwhelm- 
edeach other. Not to return to this subject, we shall 
here briefly mention an anecdote relating to the inter- 
course. When Frederick, at a later period, had 
established his porcelain manufactory at Berlin, he 
caused a beautiful bust of Voltaire to be made, and 
sent a duplicate of it to the poet himself: on the 
pedestal was written in the kings own hand, “/’Hom- 
me Immortel.”” A stranger at Ferney, to whom 
Voltaire was showing the bust, being rather short 
sighted, and unable to make out the inscription, asked 
what it was. “Oh,” said the poet, “it is only the 
name of the giver.” 

It is not to be supposed that the army which had 
80 greatly contributed to the king’s rise, was forgot- 
ten or neglected in this course of general improve- 
ment; far from it. ‘The king paid the most scrupu- 
lous attention to all the minute details of the service, 
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and was sometimes seen, stop-watch in hand, count- 
| ing the number of shots that were fired in a minute; 
| for with the infantry accuracy of movement and rapid 
firing were still the only objects aimed at: but in 
general, the system of movement was improved and 
simplified. More was done for the cavalry. Leo- 
| pold had neglected them; but Frederick, following 


| the example of Charles XII., of whose fame he was 
| evidently a little jealous, instructed them in their 
roper duties, and —_— them to charge sword in 


and, and at full s : they were never to receive 
a charge at the halt, and all —- except in skir- 
|mishing, was strictly prohibited. The caval 
formed in this school have never been surpassed. 
They saved Frederick and the monarchy by their 
bes: Me at Roosbach and Zorndorff; and, what is 
more curious still, their conduct is completely at 
variance with the practice of the boasted French 
cavalry under Napoleon: for the latter could hardly 
put their horses to speed, received the hostile charge 
ata halt more frequently than at a gallop, and re- 
sorted as often to the use of the carbine as to that of 
the sword. 

But much as Frederick attended to the improve- 
ment of his army, there were already many causes in 

rogress that tended to detract from its excellence. 

he great increase of force naturally brought an infe- 
rior description of men into the ranks. The king, 
also, without augmenting the pay of the troops, re- 
lieved the citizens from some of the burdens of sup- 
porting them in quarters: the soldiers lost some of 
their privileges, but, withal, some of their pride also. 
The flogging and the drilling went on as usual, 
which, augmented with the general augmentation of 
wealth, pressed down the soldier, whose pay and 
condition remained stationary. The officers, too, 
soon perceived that they were little more than mere 
tools in the hands of their philosophic monarch. 
Frederick no longer associated with them in the 
friendly manner his father had done; it was evident, 
indeed, that he had ascended several steps higher on 
|his throne than the one on which his predecessors 
took their stand, but had neglected to take up his 
army along with him. All this was injurious to its 
spirit. 

Properly speaking, Frederick cannot be called the 
inventor of any system of tactics: what he found in 
— he greatly enlarged and improved; but he 
only built upon existing foundations, and added no- 
thing new. As a tactician, he must therefore rank 
below Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and Mar- 
/shal Saxe. The morale of the troops—that spirit 
| which can alone give strength and consistency to 
| tactical rules and regulations, however perfect—he ne- 
glected entirely; courage and manly worth were 
neither cherished nor called forth—so far from it, 
indeed, that by foreign and uncongenial manners he 
rather injured and undermined the national genius of 
a people which it was his duty to cultivate and 
amend. Great as he was, no monarch ever lost a 
nobler opportunity than Frederick to render his fame 
perfect and unblemished. 

If the interior excellence of the Prussian army was 
decreasing, the obstacles to be encountered were 
augmenting. The Austrians, who had ridiculed the 
drilling and powdering, had paid for their folly in 
many a bloody field; but had profited by the lesson, 
and could now move as accurately and fire as quickly 
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as their neighbours. The first combat of the great | least, in a letter to his sister the Margravine of Bai- 
seven years’ war, which began in 1756, already | reuth, and in a poem addressed to the Marquis 
roved this to the conviction of all parties. The|d’Argens. How far such intentions are ever se- 
?russians purchased a slight advantage by a great riously expressed in well-measured poetry—and the 
loss of blood; and on the very battle-field the gene-| poem in question is far from bad—is a question we 
ral remark was, “these are no longer the old Aus-| shall not discuss; but whether written in actual 
trians.”” On the capture of the Saxon army, which | seriousness, or merely for effect, it is very certain 
surrendered at Pirna, Frederick, who exacted such | that a man only of wonderful strength of mind could 
unlimited allegiance from his subjects and soldiers, | so far abstract his thoughts from the brink of ruin on 
gave a strange proof of inconsistency, and of that| which Frederick was then placed, as to turn his 
contempt with which he seemed to treat the feelings | whole attention to the composition of French verses, 
of other men; for, without so much as asking their | With the prospect of battle, however, his hopes and 
consent, he dtdered all the prisoners to be incorpo-| courage revived; and when about to march aguinst 
rated into the ranks of his army, and expected to| the French, under Soubise, he writes to Voltaire : 
make loyal Prussians of them, by merely changing Pe 4 ‘oisin d 
their uniforms. As was to be expected, they deserted om pees ere: pa 
immediately. : Penser, vivre, ou mourir, en roi.”’ 

The progress of the war is out of our province. 
Spoiled by success, Frederick, after gaining the} The wonderful battles of Rossbach and Leuthen 
dearly purchased victory of Prague, attempted to re-| reconciled him to life. The former was not, as is 
duce a city which he could not invest, and in which | well known, his work, as it was almost gained be- 
an army was concentrated. The Austrians advanced | fore he well knew what was going on: it was due 
with 60,000 men to raise the siege; and the pre-| principally to the indomitable bravery of Zeidlits 
sumptuous king did not hesitate to rash upon them] and the cavalry. His conduct at Leuthen could not 
with less th4n half the number of Prussians: a total | be surpassed, and his manner of promoting General 
defeat,the first he had yet sustained, was the conse- Prince Maurice, of Dessau, who had most nobly 
quence. From this day, it is allowed that the Prus-| aided him in the battle, was highly characteristic. 
sian infantry had no longer any superiority over their | “I congratulate you on the victory, oe ? 
enemies; henceforth the genius of their sovereign, | said Frederick, when they met on the field. The 
the confidence he inspired, and the dread entertained | prince was still so much occupied with what was 
of him by his adversaries, are the only advantages | going forward, that he did not mark the exact words 
they have to depend upon. In the second year of the king had used; till the latter again called out, 
the war, he writes t» La Motte Foquet,—‘ Owing | “ Don’t you hear, field-marshal, that I congratulate 
to the great losses sustained, our infantry is very | you on the victory gained?’ when the newly pro- 
much degenerated from what it formerly was, and | moted made due acknowledgments in course. F're- 
must not be employed in difficult undertakings.” | derick, in his great contest, was assisted by an 
In the third year, he says to the same: “‘Care must| English, Hessian, and Hanoverian army, as well as 
be taken not to render our people timid, they are too| by English subsidies; but, making full allowance 
much so by nature already.” for the value of these auxiliaries, it must still be ad- 

Of this battle of K6llin, we must here report an| mitted, that great genius and courage were required 
anecdote characteristic of what Frederick then was. | to enable a king of Prussia to resist the combined 
The left wing of the Prussian army was obliquing | forces of France, Austria, Russia, and Sweden. 
in admirable order to the left, and already gaining | Frederick effected this, and his conduct deservedly 
the right of the Austrians, according to the prescribed | obtained for him the name of “ Great;” but in ren- 
disposition; when the king, at once losing patience | dering full justice to his merit, we must not allow 
in the most unaccountable manner, sent directions to| ourselves to be so far dazzled by his glory, as to 
Prince Maurice of Dessau, who commanded the in-| overlook the many fortuitous cireumstances that told 
fantry, ordering him to wheel up and advance upon | in his favour, and very materially reduced the difli- 
the enemy. The prince told the officer that the pro-| culty of the mighty and apparently gigantic task 
posed points had not yet been attained, and recom-| which he achieved. We shall state a few of them 
mended that the oblique march should still be con-| in general terms; for men are so fond of the won- 
tinued. The king immediately came up in person, | derful, that they are as unwilling to reduce over- 
and in haughty and overbearing style repeated the | strained praise, as overstrained censure, to any thing 
order; and when the Prince of Dessau attempted to | like rational proportion. 
explain, drew his sword, and in fiery and threaten-| It is almost needless to mention the ill concert 
ing tone exclaimed, “ Will he (er) obey, and imme- | always subsisting between coalised powers and the 
diately wheel up and advance?’ The officers present | feebleness of their efforts when compared to the in- 
were terrified, faneying from his excited manner that | dividual strength of the respective states: the early 
he would be guilty of some act of violence; but the | wars against revolutionary and imperial France suffi- 
prince, of course, bowed and obeyed, and—the battle | ciently illustrated the fact. The grand alliance di- 
was soon lost. | rected against Frederick was more discordant in its 

Frederick, as an absolute king and commander, | elements and operations than the most disastrous of 
had, no doubt, many advantages over the ill-combined | those witne by the last years of the last century, 
coalition by which he was assailed; but the mass of | or the early years of the present. 
brute force was so great on the part of his adversa-| The delay of Marshal Soubise at Halberstadt, in- 
ries, that he was more than once omthe very eve of | stead of attacking Magdeburg, which was then even 
being crushed. At one time, indeed, he contem- | without a garrison. The correspondence into which 
plated the commission of suicide. He said so, at| he allowed himself to be drawn while Frederick re- 
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conquered Silesia. 
party among the French, who saw with regret that 
the aneient policy of the country was sacrificed to 
the offended feelings of a royal mistress: for though 
Louis XV. had good cause to complain of Frederick's 
conduct during the war of the Austrian succession, 
the real cause of quarrel on this occasion was a 
rather unkingly lampoon, directed by the * Philoso- 
pher of Sans Souci” against Madame de Pompadour. 

The extraordinary delusion which led Marshal 
Soubise to advance against him at Rossbach, and in- 

sduced Prince Charles to give battle at Leuthen, at 
the very moment when their inactivity alone, and 
care to avoid a meeting, was certain to complete his 
destruction. 

The magic power which paralysed 150,000 Aus- 
trians and Russians before the lines of Bunzelwitz, 
occupied by only 50,000 Prussians. 

The constant efforts of the Austrians to direct their 
blows against Silesia, which was covered with for- 
tresses, and to expose themselves while thus en- 
gaged to good hard hits directed against them from 
the side of Saxony. 

The petty, cunning policy of Kaunitz and the 
cabinet of Vienna, who thought they could effect 
every thing with bribes and intrigues. The mean 
jealousy which made them stop short after every 
success, for the laudable purpose of allowing the 
French and Russians to exhaust their strength in 
crushing the giant, leaving Austria to reserve her 
force for the more agreeable task of dividing the 
spoil. 

The friendship and admiration which the Grand 


Duke Peter of Russia entertained for Frederick, and | 


which made him fetter the hands of the Russian com- 


manders, and induce them to halt at the very moment | 


when every thing was gained. The death of the 
Empress Elizabeth, at the very time when Frederick 
was reduced to extremity ; and the momentary ac- 
cession to the throne of the ill-fated ezar, who lived 


long enough to save his royal friend from inevitable | 


ruin. 


And last, though certainly not least, we must take | 


public opinion into account; its power is far greater 
than many are willing to suppose, and it was always 
very favourable to Frederick. He had numerous 
unbribed and totally disinterested adherents at 
Vienna, Dresden, Petersburg, and Paris, who ren- 
dered him many, and often essential, services. ‘The 


same favour of public opinion also sent him a num- | 


ber of recruits, as well as deserters from the enemy's 
ranks, and brought several able and excellent offi- 
cers to his standard. 

Notwithstanding Frederick’s high talents as a 
strategist, as commander of an army in the field, it 
seems that he, nevertheless, wanted some qualities 
very essential to the perfection of such a character. 
We state these slight deficiencies on the authority of 
Berenhorst, who had ample means of judging, and 
who, in character and talents, ranks far above all 
those who have written about Frederick. 

It would seem that the “ Great King,” whenever 
any thing like a crisis took place in the course of a 
battle—and when isa battle without them *'—became 
so uneasy and agitated as hardly to be recognised. 
He rode unconsciously from one place to another, 
asked unconnected questions, and addressed persons 
to whom on other occasions he would hardly have 


Above all, the anti-Austrian | deigned to speak. 
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His quick perception of the 


enemy’s position—a singular gift, considering that 
he was short-sighted, and obliged to use a glass— 
his orders and dispositions for the attack, were all 


} admirable; but if he had resigned the command and 


left the field, when the action commenced, it is pro- 
bable that two or three victories more would have 
fallen to the share of the Prussians. At the battle 
of Lovositz, the first of the seven years’ war, the 
feeble moment of MOlivitz again returned, and he 
not only forsook the field, but sent orders for a re- 
treat,—an order which the Duke of Bevern, who in 
the meantime had made a movement which gained 
the victory, took good care not to have received. At 
KOllin, he left the army before the defeat was com- 
plete, and might easily, had he remained, have pre- 
vented the wild and destructive onrush of the right 
wing. 

The private soldiers were at first well enough dis- 
posed to like the king. He was young and victori- 
ous, and they might have forgiven some of the en- 
croachments made on their comforts and privileges ; 
but he wanted altogether the art of acquiring popu- 
larity. In the seven years’ war, and when difficul- 
ties began to press upon him, he made occasional 
attempts to acquire the love of the legionaries; but 
they were rarely successful: he was too high and 
too stiff for the soldiers; he did not speak their lan- 
guage, though he spoke German, and knew nothing, 
in fact, of their mode of thinking. And after the 
defeat of Kunersdorff, and the battle of Torgau, the 
speeches of the private soldiers, which he was 





obliged to hear, could leave no doubt as to the 
opinion they entertained of him. After the close of 
the last named battle, he entered several houses of 
the village of Neiden, intending to take up his 
quarters for the night, but found them filled with 
wounded, who literally hooted him out with their 
loud exeerations. . 

Towards the end of the war, however, the king 
stood a little better both with officers and soldiers; 
and the latter had transferred their hatred from the 
monarch to their officers, and more immediate su- 
periors. His majesty, in order to pay court to the 
privates, having, after some reverses, declared * that 
they,” the soldiers, ** were good and brave, the fault 
being only with the officers.”’ Indifferent moods he 
| held a different language, and commanded that the 
flogging was to be augmented in order to make them 
advance more boldly!!! 
| As to actions of gallantry, performed by men of 
‘humble rank, he never deigned even to enquire about 
|them; and distinguished merit in officers of high 
|rank soon excited his envy. In general, mere me- 
|dioerity was more acceptable in his sight than 
| talents and knowledge, which rarely found much 
|favour. In the latter years of the war, he rarely 
lemployed Zeidlitz, whose rapidly rising fame dis- 
|pleased him. The cavalry suffered from this un- 
happy spirit of envy, and behaved il! at Torgau. 

On this subject, we may here mention a couple of 
|characteristic anecdotes, well known indeed, but 
only lately made public. A few years after the war, 
Frederick, while speaking to some officers on the 
parade at Potsdam, observed that a colonel of the 
guards, well known for his excellent disposition, 
but slovenly style of dress, and blundering mode of 
| uttering whatever was nearest his heart, happened 
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to be attired in a new and splendid uniform. 
colonel,’ said the king, ** what is going on to day, 
that you have got your holyday suit on?” “Itis a 
holyday, indeed,” replied the officer; “ your majesty 
is not, perhaps, aware that we expect the victor of 
Zorndorf this morning.” “The vietor of Zorn- 
dorff!” said Frederick, coldly; “I thought I had 
gained the battle of Zorndorff myself?” ** No doubt 
—no doubt,” was the answer of the unfortunate 
colonel; **but your majesty knows how great a 
share of the victory the public ascribe to General 
Ziedlitz.”” The king turned his back on the speaker, 
and refused even to see the victor of Zorndortf when 
he did arrive. 
The bitter and tormenting raillery in which Fre- | 
derick sometimes indulged, at the expense of his 
friends, is well known; nor did the hospitality of 
the royal table afford any protection to the intended 
victims. He well knew, however, how to choose 
his butts, and never attacked General Zeidlitz, whom | 
he was known to dislike; but whose calm, tranquil, 
and dignified manner, and severe power of retort, 
was well calculated to keep frivolity aloof. The 
reverse was the case with Count Schwerin, the mas- 
ter of the horse, who frequently gave openings, and 
was not spared. On one occasion, the cutting rail- 
lery was so bitter, that the unhappy count, unable to 
support it any longer, sprung up from table in the 
greatest agitation, saying, ** Your majesty can take 
these liberties with me; I must submit to every 
thing: but there is one,” pointing to General Zied- 
litz, ** who will not; only try your skill upon him, 
if you ean.’ All the party present were terrified. 
The king looked grave, and was silent, and the rail- 
But it did not, as may 


lery had an end for that day. 
well be supposed, augment the favour of the incom- 


parable leader of the cavalry. When we think that 
envy could make its way even to the heart of the 
“Great Frederick,” we are really tempted to look 
with modified scorn and contempt on the poor little 
men, of high and low degree, the mere crawlers 
along the earth’s surface, who are so constantly 
swayed by this base and malignant passion. ° 

We have endeavoured to depict Frederick as he 
appeared to the ablest of those who had good oppor- 
tunities of observing him, and they did not think 
that he could at all times command the sort of com- 
posure most essentially necessary to a general-in- 
chief. This kind of composure demands an un- 
shaken power of attention to the events passing 
within the circuit of operations—total blindness and 
abstraction to whatever is not actually there, and a 
calmness that never forsakes the possessor. A lively 
imagination, a quick perception of all the chances 
within the range of possibility ; towering ambition, 
and rapidly-cireulating blood, are, in the hour of 
battle, dangerous gifts to a commander; and Fre- 
derick had to combat them all, as well as to combat 
the enemy to whom he was opposed, and he did not 
always succeed in suppressing and overcoming them. 

During his two first wars, and till the period of 
the battle of Rossbach in the third war, he always 
kept at the distance from the scene which may be 
allowed in a commander who has to overlook the 
whole, and is not called upon to defend posts, or 
lead attacks in person. After the above period, how- 
ever, and when he perceived that the nature of the 
contest, and public opinion itself, demanded greater 
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* Ah, | exertions from him, he several times, on due deli- 


beration, exposed himself to the danger of an ordi- 
nary brigadier. Several occasions of this kind might 
be specified. At the battle of Kunersdorff, when at- 
tempting to assemble some remnants of the infantry 
who were still holding their ground here and there, 
his horse was shot under him. At Leignitz, a spent 
ball struck him in the calf of the leg. At Torgau 
again, when a newly-advanced brigade began to give 
way, like all its predecessors, he rode into the 
heaviest fire of musketry and received a shot on the 


| breast which penetrated his shirt, and for some mo- 


ments deprived him so completely of all power of 
breathing, that he was believed to be dead. e mere 
sound of cannon-balls, forcing their way through the 


air, never at any time produced the least effect on his 


composure. That in his ungenerous disposition, he 
often entertained feelings of dislike to his own army, 
is evident from his letters: it seemed as if he thought 
their merit detracted from his fame. On one occasion 
he writes to La Motte Fouquet :—* It is evident that 
the Austrians are, like ourselves, in want of enter- 
prising officers; the only persons after all who, in 
this horde of armed and timid men, deserve to be- 
come generals.” 

As a monarch Frederick deserves the highest 
praise and admiration for his firmness, love of order, 
indefatigable assiduity to business, and beneficial 
application of the national treasures. As an indivi- 
dual he is equally entitled to praise, for the admirable 
use he made of his time, and the vast fund of know- 
ledge it enabled him to acquire. On many points 
his character is doubtful. Much that he might have 
been, and could have been, he declined to ome, 
owing to his imperfect and unjust appreciation of 
mankind. French wit, sophistry, and philosophy, 
estranged him from his people, and possibly from 
his own heart also. If we look upon the other side 
of the picture, and behold Frederick in his domestic 
character, we find him the hero of table conversation; 
sparkling with wit, indeed, but with wit of every 
kind; the leader in drawing ludicrous and exag- 
gerated caricatures of ancient, honest, and revered 
national manners and habits. We find him casting 
ridicule upon revealed, and doubt upon natural, reli- 
gion; and following up the precepts thus preached, 
by living completely estranged from a faithful and 
deserving consort. Except on business, he rarely 
deigned to speak even to a German who did not at 
least speak French fluently; and his companions 
were mostly Frenchmen or Italians. His love of 
money and natural tendency to avarice were well 
known; and it was in vain that he strove to conceal 
the selfishness of the epicureen beneath the affected 
harshness of the cynic. Such in his domestic life 
was Frederick; such was the all-admired king of a 
religious, pious, and extremely well-disposed people. 

There is probably no sovereign or individual of 
whom so many anecdotes are related as of Frederick 
II. By far the greater proportion of these—nine- 
tenths, at least—are mere fables, invented by persons 
blinded by his fame, and totally unacquainted with 
his character. Frederick was quick, shrewd, and 
witty; but destitute of that generous hilarity, frank- 
ness, gallantry, and kindliness of feeling, for which 
so many writers have tried to give him credit. It is 
more difficult to forge anecdotes than is generally 
believed, and as the volumes of folly every day 
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written about Napoleon amply attest. We shall 
here only relate one which concerns Frederick, as it 
is well authenticated. The Prussian guards were 
composed of good-looking soldiers, selected from the 
army at large. ‘They were all Germans, no foreigner 
being admitted into the corps; and, as the king him- 
self examined the new recruits, no deception could 
well be practised. In the latter years of his life he 
had, however, got into the habit of asking the men 
only three questions, and those in regular succession, 
so that it was easy to instruct even foreigners how 
to answer in German. The king’s questions were, 
“ How old are you?” “ How long have you served ?” 
“Have you received both your pay and clothing for 
your last regiment?” The officers of the guards 
wishing, on one occasion, to obtain a very good- 
looking young French soldier for their corps, in- 
structed him in the German replies, which were to 
be given to the king’s successive questions; and 
when the time for inspection came, brought him up 
right boldly to the front of the parade. By some 
accident, however, the king changed the order of his 


questions, and put the second first, saying, ‘* How | 


long have you served?” ‘Twenty years, please 
your majesty,’’ was the reply of the unconscious 
Frenchman. The king looked at the young man 
and enquired, ** How old are you, then?” * One 
year, please your majesty,” said the composed 
soldier. ** Are you mad, or do you think me mad ?” 
asked the king. The Frenchman thinking that the 
king was now enquiring about the pay and clothing, 
calmly replied, ** Both, please your majesty.” A 
peal of laughter, which burst from all around, and in 
which the king himself joined most heartily, pre- 
vented any displeasure from being manifested against 
the projectors of the deception. 

In improving his army after the war, Frederick 
carried discipline—what has been called the Prus- 
sian system of tactics and organisation—to the 
highest degree of perfection, and the Prussian re- 
views became the school in which all the young 
military men of Europe strove to acquire a know- 
ledge of military science. Among those ambitious 
disciples was the late Duke of York, so long com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army: he saw Fre- 
derick when at the highest of his fame, and beheld 
those far-famed reviews where troops manceuvred 
with a degree of accuracy never before attained by 
men trained for deeds of arms. Captivated by the 
martial display, his royal highness, whose intentions 
were excellent, but whose abilities were of the hum- 
blest order, introduced into the British army not only 
the uniform system of movement of the Prussians, 
but much also of their system of discipline and or- 
ganisation, which was totally uncongenial to British 
habits and British feeling. Overbearing rudeness 
from superiors to inferiors became general in all 
ranks; extreme harshness towards the privates, 
with severe and cruel modes of punishment, were in- 
troduced; and the best pride of the men was too 
often crushed by the disdain and contempt with 
which they were looked upon by their officers. All 
the wretched duties of the martial school, were car- 
ried to excess, and considered as indispensable re- 
quisites of good soldiership. Black-ball, heel-ball, 
pipe-clay, and hair-powder, seemed to constitute the 
foundation of the whole military system, and their 
just and scientific application became the study of 
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all aspirants to military rank; many, indeed, studied 
nothing else, there not being a single book on mili- 
tary science in the English language. The proper 
j use of button-sticks and burnishing-brushes, was far 
| more attended to than the proper use of arms, which, 
| in the infantry, at least, was totally neglected; and 
high authorities presided over the buckling of stocks, 
the fixing of hats and caps, with as much interest as 
| if the word fate had depended upon such important 
‘points. ‘That there was much good in the Prussian 
| system, that the uniformity of movement and just 
principles of discipline and subordination, were in- 


*| dispensably necessary, cannot be denied; the mis- 


| fortune was, that it fell into the hands of men who 

could not see that the good and the bad were totally 
}unconnected with each other, and that the latter 
might have been discarded, while the former was re- 
tained. No; to them the gaudy exterior was every 
thing. To little minds the little things were great, 
and the great ones unintelligible; and soldiers were 
| worried about trifles, discreditable to manly sense 
| and understanding ; buckled, buttoned, and strapped 
into dresses that were disgraceful to common taste, 
/and completely at variance with the aim and object 
of military duties. And all this at the very time 
when the tortured men were not even instructed in 
the use of arms! But notwithstanding all these 
wretched puerilities, it will be said that our troops 
beat the French. No doubt, Englishmen have 
always beat the French, and we trust ever will; but 
| that the pipe-clay system had nothing to do with the 
matter, is evident from the fact that, at the com- 
mencement of the war, the French beat the Austrians 
and Prussians when they carried that system to the 
highest degree of its foolish—we might say, crimi- 
nal—perfection, and were defeated after their adver- 
saries had laid these absurdities aside. Frederick 
himself was rather indifferent about the dressing, 
brushing, burnishing of the martinet system; he 
had found these things in vogue when he came to 
the throne; and affected, as Berenhorst tells us, to 
be scrupulous in retaining the practices introduced 
by his father. 

Frederick outlived his last great war for twenty- 
three years; and died in 1786, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. Every hour of this last period of 
his life was assiduously occupied, almost to the hour 
of his death, in zealous exertions to improve his 
country and ameliorate the condition of his people. He 
certainly effected great things, but left much that he 
might have achieved totally unattempted. Living in 
the solitude which his dazzling fame had east around 
him, separated from all immediate intercourse with 
his species by the very barrier his glory had inter- 
posed between him and other men, he acted his part 
to admiration before the crowds who, from far and 
near, came to behold him; but blinded by the halo 
that encompassed him, he saw little, and deemed 
less, perhaps, of mankind and their doings. In the 
mass they may possibly not be deserving of high 
admiration, but Frederick had never done them even 
justice; and, in the latter years of his life, he entirely 
lost sight of the direction they were taking: he 
formed an ideal world to himself, and governed his 
country and subjects accordingly. He was the ad- 
mired wonder of the age; a brilliant, if not spotless 
sun, that cast far aloft its vivid beams, indeed, but 
remained stationary and concentrated within itself, 
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while all surrounding nature was in motion and in 
progress. * * * * 

It was our intention to have concluded these 
sketches with a brief account of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the same who fell at Jena, termed the last com- 
mander of the martinet school, and whose untractable 
disposition and morbid hauteur seem to have occa- 
sioned the overthrow of the Prussian monarchy in 
1806; but as these papers have run to a far greater 
length than was originally intended, we must content 
ourselves with giving a single anecdote illustrative 
of his highness’s character, and then proceed to in- 
troduce the authors from whom we intended to quote ; 
and whose works, little known in England, are 
essentially necessary to all who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the history of the period to 
which they refer. 

The Duke of Brunswick had served with distine- 
tion as a general of division during the seven years’ 
war. Whether the shadows of coming events were 


already visible to the “great king,’ we cannot tell; | 
certain it is that he disliked the duke, and it was only | 


with regret that he allowed him to retain rank in the 
Prussian army. His successors, however, enter- 


tained the highest opinion of the prince’s ability, | 


both as a soldier and a statesman; that he not only 
commanded the army, but almost governed the mo- 
narchy. He was tall, handsome, stately, polite and 


elegant in his manners,‘but reserved in his disposi- | 


tion, and cold of heart and feeling. An idea of his 


soldiership may be formed from his having, at a| 
review at Magdeburg, and when a field marshal, | 


sprung from his horse, allowing the animal to run 
loose, merely for the satisfaction of caneing with his 
own princely hands a non-commissioned officer, who 
had made a mistake in the maneuvre. It required 
not the prophetic mind of Berenhorst to foretell, long 


before the event justified the assertion, that such a| 


man was ill-suited to command an army. 

Of the authors we have to mention, Berenhorst, as 
the ablest and most ancient, comes first. This 
writer, of whom not much is known, served as a 
staff-officer in the Prussian army during the second 
Silesian, as well as the seven years’ war, but retired 
from it as far back as 1762. In 1790 he published a 
work entitled, Considerations on the Art of War, in 
which the value of Frederick’s system and maneu- 
vres was severely questioned; and the great king 
himself spoken of as he appeared to one who could 
render justice to his merit, without being altogether 
blinded by his fame. Doctrines so novel, naturally 
drew down upon the author a whole host of enemies, 
who, unable to cope with him in argument, abused 
him as usual in similar cases; and accused him even 
of Jacobinism, a charge that might have exposed 
him to great danger at such a time, had not high 
family connexions, great wealth, and advanced age, 
tended to show its absurdity. 

Ata later period an abler and worthier champion 
stood up in defence of Frederick’s system: this was 
Colonel Massenbach. He had served with reputa- 
tion in the early war of the French revolution, was 
distinguished for gallantry and activity, held a high 
staff situation, and was universally looked upon in 
the army as an officer of the first merit. 
hours of peace, he took the field against Berenhorst, 


and published his Considerations on the Considerations. | 


The old soldier of the seven years’ war was already 


In the idle | 
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| far advanced in the vale of years; and, as he tells us 
| himself, delayed his reply till he should have cele. 

brated his eightieth birthday in peace and tranquillity; 
| having done so, he girded up his loins for the fight, 

and published a triumphant reply to the upholder of 
‘the martinet system, which would have done honour 
| to his best days. Here the controversy ended, but 


| the mighty events then in progress were soon des. 
provide it with a singular and striking com. 


| tined to 
| ment. 
The war of 1806 broke out; and the Prussians, 
roud of their former fame, took the field against 
| Napoleon. Massenbach, then a colonel, was quarter. 
| master-general to Prince Hohenloe’s army; and, as 
the storm-clouds of battle drew on towards each 
other, foretold with wonderful clearness, accuracy, 
and precision, the ruin which the measures in pro- 
gress were certain to bring upon the army and the 
country: looking back to these terrible times, trying 
the avowed and registered predictions delivered, day 
after day, by Massenbach in the Prussian council of 
war,* by the subsequent events, we are, in profane 
language, bound to confess that no man ever spoke 
before in a more perfect spirit of prophecy. All that 
|he foretold came to pass to the letter; but, as the 
gifted seer of the north cannot detect in his visions 
| the hand that deals the blow he is himself destined 
to strike; so also was Massenbach blind to the heavy 
wound he was himself destined to inflict on the na- 
tion and army, the ruin of which he predicted. 

The battle of Jena was fought, and destruction fel! 
upon the Prussian host. Massenbach had toiled, 
| fought, and bled; had, as before, been distinguished 
for gallantry and activity, and where he was Fortune 
fora moment smiled upon the Prussian standards: 
but he who foresaw the storm, could not avert the 
thunderbolt. The Duke of Brunswick had fallen; 
and the army, without a chief or leader in the hour 
|of ruin, fled in utter confusion towards the Elbe. 
At Magdeburgh, Prince Hohenloe was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and Massenbach became quar- 
termaster-general to the helpless and disorganised 
| mass which was hurrying in broken fragments to- 
wards the Oder; gaining some sort of form and dis- 
cipline on one side, while famine and fatigue were 
diminishing its numbers on the other. 

Under toils and combats, Prenzlaw was reached; 
the road to Custrin, a fortress on the Oder, was, as 
we now know, perfectly open. The quartermaster- 
general, who had been so clear-sighted, who had seen 
so much, did not see this; and the defender of Fre- 
derick’s system advised and signed the capitulation, 
by which the last compact remnants of Frederick's 
army laid down their arms in open field before a 
'mere detachment of French cavalry, commanded by 

Prince Murat! “Oh, Berenhorst, Berenhorst!”’ ex- 
claimed the unhappy captive, “dreadfully indeed 
| have thy wisdom and prophetic spirit been justified ; 
science, indeed, may be infallible, but men are not.” 
‘The misfortunes of Massenbach did not end here. 
In his Memoirs, published some years afterwards, he 
exposed the faulty policy pursued by the Prussian 
cabinet from the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, as well as the errors committed during the 
war of 1806. His conduct at Prenslau had not been 
spared, nor did he in his turn spare his enemies. — 


| 


| 


* Massenbach’s Memoires. 
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Trath, howevet, was not acceptable; and, after the 
ace of 1815, he was thrown into prison and died, 


like Colonel Biilow, a captive in a Prussian fortress. 
This last named and highly-gifted individual, had | 
written several works on military science, in which | 


he had attacked the martinet system, and been op- 
pressed in consequence. Persecution, probably, 
embittered his feelings, and he became more severe 
as the hand of affliction pressed upon him. He had 
stated in one of his essays that the authors of all 
military writings, distinguished for talents and ori- 
ginality, had invariably been oppressed and ill-used ; 
and he proved the assertion by the well-known cases 


horst; his own fate was destined to place the truth 
of the statement in a still more striking light. Re- 
duced to great poverty, and forced to write for bread, 
Biilow was obliged to write for effect also, and un- 
fortunately overshot the mark. His military and 
political history of the 
attention; it aroused the wrath of emperors and | 
kings, who caused the unfortunate author to be 
thrown into prison, in which he soon afterwards | 
ended his unhappy career: his fate casts a dark blot | 
on the fame of the Emperor Alexander, who was his 
principal persecutor. Most of the officers who ac- | 
quired any reputation during the war of 1813 were | 


of Folard, Puysegure, Marshal Saxe, and Beren- | 


| 
} 


ear 1805 excited too much | military subjects, and that military merit is not 
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looked upon as disciples of Bulow; among the most 
distinguished was his own brother, the victor of 
Dennewits, the same who was the first to jein the 
British on the plains of Waterloo. On the other 
hand, mark, the hero of Ulm was his bitter enemy 
The Duke of Brunswick also, who fell at Jena, 
hated him on account of his reputation for talents, 
and refused to employ him. When applied to in his 
favour, his grace declared that he had never read a 
single line of his works: thus the enmity of dunces 
becomes in the end a proof of merit. The fate of 
these authors proves how impossible it was for mili- 
tary science, which, like others, could only advance by 
the aid of letters, to make any progress on the conti- 
nent of Europe: what greater latitude it enjoyed in 
England, may be judged from the fact, that we have 
not a single work on military science in the lan- 
guage. And in this case the want of a book speaks 
volumes; it shows that no interest is taken in 


encouraged by the military administration; for if 
preferment and distinction were to be gained by pro- 
fessional knowledge, study, and application, plenty 
would read and study, even as plenty study law, 
medicine, chemistry, and mechanics; and where 
there are readers and students, books, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, will always be found in abundance. 





From a witty contribution on Photographic Phe- | 
nomena, we take a sketch of the new style of portrait | 
painting and of its effect upon the sitters : 


“ Apelles of flowers,” 
Now mixes his showers 
Of sunshine, with colours by clouds undefiled ; 
Apelles indeed to man, woman, and child, 
His agent on earth, when your attitude’s right, 
Your collar adjusted, your locks in their place, 
Just seizes one moment of favouring light, 
And utters three sentences—** Now it’s begun,”— | 
“It’s going on now, sir,”"—and * Now it is done ;” 
And lo! as I live, there’s the cut of you face 
On a silvery plate, 
Unerring as fate, 
Worked off in celestial and strange mezzotint, 
A little resembling an elderly print. 
* Well, I never! all ery; “it is cruelly like you! 
But Truth is unpleasant 
To prince and to peasant. 
You recollect Lawrence, and think of the graces 
That Chalon and Company give to their faces; 
The face you have worn fifty year doesn’t strike you! 


| 
| 
| 
Apollo, whom Drummond of Hawthornden styled | 
| 
| 





The Criticisms of the Sitters. 


“Can this be me! do look, mamma!” | 
Poor Jane begins to whimper; 
Aveust, 1841.—Musevum. 64 


“| have a smile, “tis true;—but, pa! 
This gives me quite a simper.”” 


Says Tibb, whose plays are worse than bad, 
“It makes my forehead flat; 

And being classical, he'll add, 
“I'm blow’d if I'm like that.” 


Courtly, all eandour, owns his portrait true; 
“Oh, yes, it’s like; yes, very; it will do. 
Extremely like me—every feature—but 
That plain pug-nose; now mine’s the Grecian cut!” 
Her grace surveys her face with drooping lid; 
Prefers the portrait which Sir ‘Thomas did ; 
Owns that o’er this sume traits of truth are sprin- 
kled ; 
But views the brow with anger— Why it’s wrin- 
kled !” 
“ Like me!” cries Sir Turtle; “I'll lay two to one 
It would only be guess’d at by my foes ; 
No, no, it is plain there are spots in the sun, 
Which accounts for these spots on my nose.” 


“A likeness!” cries Crosslook, the lawyer, and 
sneers ; 
“ Yes, the wig, throat, and forehead I spy, 
And the mouth, chin, and cheeks, and the nose and 
the ears, 
But it gives me a cast in the eye!” 


. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Bur other topics of a deeper nature soon engrossed 
the whole attention of the governor-general. We 
advert with pain to the Rohilla war, in after times a 
formidable head in his impeachment. About half a 
century before, the Rohillas, an Affghan tribe, had 
made an incursion, in their usual predatory style, 
into the country bordering on the kingdom of Oude; 
and finally conquering the province, settled in it, and 
gave it their name. ‘The Indian territory has been 
always a field of battle; and the Rohillas had no 
other occupation than war. They fought the Mogul, 
and they fought his nabobs; and generally gained 
territory, and always g 1ined plunder. But at length, 
whether through fear of the host of enemies which 
they had provoked, or from the desire of profiting by 
their connexion with Oude, they proposed an alliance 
with its vizier. 

Their proposal was for an offensive alliance. The 
vizier hesitated. But when the Mahrattas began to 
move towards him, his reluctance gave way. The 
treaty was concluded, on the terms, that the vizier 
should assist them in case of a Mahratta invasion; 
while they stipulated to assist him in rescuing the 
Dooab from the invaders, and to pay forty laes of 
Tupees towards the expenses of the war. Indian 
treaties in those days were generally little more than 
the formalities of knavery on both sides—agreements 
to cheat each other wherever it could be done. The 
Rohillas soon complained that the vizier had not ful- 
filled a single article of the treaty. On the other 


hand, they refused to pay a rupee of the forty lacs; | 
and prepared to seize the Dooab on their own ac- 


count. ‘The vizier now looked toa bolder plan of 
operations, and formed the design of falling on the 


Rohillas themselves, and driving them out of their | 


territory ; an effect which must have been the work 


of a bloody war, if they were not wholly extermi- | 


nated before he could call Rohileund his own; and 


for aid in this treacherous and atrocious project he | 


applied to Hastings. 

Mr. Gleig does not wholly defend this proceeding. 
But we regret to find, that ** he cannot discover upon 
what grounds of either moral or political justice the 

roposition deserves to be stigmatised as rnfamous.”” 


Ve shall tell him—all conduct is infamous which | 
implies a breach of faith, and especially infamous in | 
| the whole transaction was corrupt and criminal in 


matters where that faith is pledged with the solemnity 


of treaties; where the interests of nations are de- | 


frauded, and where the breach of faith necessarily 
involves a vast expenditure of human blood. 
duct is infamous in which the folly or even the crime 


of one party is made the pretext for the crime of | 


another. Conduct is always infamous which requires 


treachery for its concoction, and violence for its suc- | 


cess. The vizier was the sworn ally of the Rohillas; 
and nothing but their turning their arms on him could 
have justified his attacking them. The case, how- 
ever, is thus put by Mr. Gleig. ‘ The Rohillas had 


exhibited the reverse of good faith towards the vizier. | 


They were a constant thorn in his side, and fottering 
to their fall; the question for him to decide was, 
whether he would submit to the occupation of their 
country by the Mahrattas, or himself take possession, 
and convert what had hitherto been a source of weak- 


Con- | 
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ness into a source of strength to himself and thy 
| English.”” 

Nothing is easier than to reason in this manner, 
yet nothing more hazardous. It takes for granted a 
possible contingencies, substitutes its own wishes 
for necessities, and proceeds to the indulgence of its 
| own avarice or ambition, as an agent of the gener! 

good of nations. ‘The question 1s still to be asked, 
whether the Rohillas had broken their alliance 

| whether they had torned their arms against 1! 

vizier’s territory: or whether they had any actu 

| criminality in his eves, beyond their being in posses. 
sion of a territory which he thought that he migh: 
turn to the advantage of his own. 

But we are not concerned in either the honesty 
the villany of Indians; the share of the gov 
general in this transaction is more important 
Englishmen. The vizier applied to Hastings for th: 
assistance of British treops in this iniquitous war, 
On this subject we regret to find such sentiments as 
the following delivered as prefatory; though wi 
admit that they are perfectly suited to the caus 
which they purport to defend. ‘Thus speaks tl 
biographer: 

* The game of politics between nation and nation 
is, I am afraid, but a gambling transaction at the best. 
Diplomatists may hide the real nature of their designs 
under whatever form of words they may choose to 
select; but they are poor masters of their craft it 
| they fail to keep the obvious truth in view, that their 
Jirst duty in all transactions with foreign states is— 
to secure some solid advantages to their own.” 

This maxim we altogether deny. The first duty 
of the diplomatist is to be honest, to do justice 1 
others, and to be fully aware that no dishonest ad- 
vantage can ever be ultimately beneficial to himself 
or his country. We admit that talents, skill, and 
knowledge should find their full scope; but th 
homely proverb, that * honesty is the best policy,” 
is nowhere more true than in diplomacy. 

Hastings, after some consultation with his ow 
conscience—a consultation which ought to hav 
taught him better things—unhappily joined ty 
vizier; but not for the “ partition” of the territory ot 
}the unlucky Rohillas. No: that would have been 
inadmissible; but for a sum of money to be paid 
“for the assistance.” Thus the ulcer was skinned 
over. Itis true that no part of this money was for 
himself, and that the emoluments of the company 
were his sole object; but it was equally true that 


principle—a melancholy proof of the danger ot 
mistaking dexterity for fair dealing; and a direc! 
involvement of the company in the infamy of thei: 
most infamous ally. 
As this transaction required what is called peculiar 

| delicacy, Hastings went to Benares. Nothing can ‘x 
more evident than that the whole intrigue sat uneasily 
on him; that his eagerness to attract the applause of 
the company could not altogether blind him to th 
opinion which must be formed by the world in gene- 
ral; and that, if he could have accomplished th 
same end (the addition to the local treasury) by anj 
other means, it would have taken a weight off his 

mind. He thus tells his own story in a letter to Sir 
| George Colebrooke, who, though not at that momen* 
_one of the directors, was evidently regarded by hii 
'as of great influence in Indian affairs 
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«[ have already advised you, in my letter of the 
od of April, of the state of our affairs at that period. 
| shall now confine mnyself to a single object. 

“The loose manner in which our concerns with 
the vizier were conducted, and the great expense 
which attended every movement of our army for his 
serviee, first suggested the expediency of an inter- 
view for the purpose of adjusting those and other 
poiats. A new subject presented itself. ‘lhe Rohilla 
chiefs, when attacked by the Mahrattas, made an 

ler of forty laes of rupees to the vizier, (of which 
he promised to give half to the company) for his assist- 
ance, and engaged themselves to pay it by a solemn 
treaty. We have delivered them from the Mahrattas, 
nd the Rohillas have paid nothing. he vizier, 
idging this a fair oceasivn to go lo war with them (! ) 
pplied to us for our assistance, engaging to pay 
fifty laes of rupees, besides the extra charges of the 
my, Whenever their country should be reduced. 
The correspondence upon this subject introduced 
proposal of a meeting between us. ‘The Board ap- 
proved of it, and Benares was the place appointed.” 

We have here the unanswerable proof that the 
vizier converted the delay of the rupees into a 
pretext, not for enforcing his right to their payment, 
jut for their utter ruin. It is, we believe, the first 
time that the delay, or even the refusal, of a paltry 
sum of this order, or of any mere sum of money, 
has been held to give a right beyond the mere reco- 
very of the debt, and perhaps the expenses incurred 
in that recovery. It is painful to observe the charac- 
ter of an English establishment involved in such 
duplicity; and itis further to be remarked that the 
Rohillas, without denying the treaty, denied that the 
vizier had earned the lacs, alleging that he had not 
been of any service to them in the war. Then we 
have, ia few but expressive words, the true motives 
of both the vizier and his associate. 

“Before I proceed, I must describe the situation 


f the Rohilla country, which the vizier proposed to | 


reduce. It lies openon thesouth. It is bounded on 
the west by the Ganges; and on the north and east 
by the mountains of Tartary. It is to the province 
of Oude, in respect to both its political and geogra- 
phical relation, exactly what Scotland was to Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The reduc- 
tion of this territory would have completed the 
defensive line of the vizier’s dominions, and of course 
left us less to defend, as he subsists on our strength 
entirely. It would have added much to his income, 
in which we should have had our share. 1 agteed to 
issist him in this project, on condition of his paying 
the company an acknowledgment of forty lacs of 
rupees, and the whole expense of our troops em- 
ployed by him, computed at 210,000 rupees for a 
brigade.”’ 

Thus the vizier would not be a rupee the richer, 
for he was to pay over the Rohilla debt to the com- 
pany. His real object was the territory. 

The fatal agreement was now made of which 
Hastings had such bitter reason to repent in after- 
days; and of whose prudence, or probity, he palpably 
so much doubted at the time, that he was rejoiced to 
find the expedition put off, and was even short- 
sighted enough to hope that the vizier, having the 
English once in his grasp, would suffer them to 
escape altogether. 

} was giad,”’ says Hastings in this letter, “to be 
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‘freed from the British expedition, because J was 


doubiful of the yudgment which would have been 
passed on it at home, when I see how much siress is 
laid on general maxims, and too little attention given 
to the circumstances which require an exception to 
be made from them.’? What is this language but an 
indirect justification of every outrage on the weak, 
which may be profitable to the strong? General 
maxims of justice are the only protection of the fee- 


‘ble; and when those are once violated, there is no 


agent between man and man but the sword. What- 
ever may be the plausibility of cireumstances, nothing 
can ever jus/ify an offence to human right. <A des- 
perete necessity may compel its infraction; but in 
those e:.ses society is virtually broken up—right ex- 
ists no longer; we are, for the time, in the savage 
state agvin. But this can afford no precedent for the 
exercise of savaye craft, or brute violence, in civilised 
states, And where are we to look for this desperate 
and ultimate necessity—this terrible tyranny of self- 
preservation, in the cool and dexterous deliberations 
of two functionaries calmly speculating, the one on 
the ruin of his ally, and the other on squeezing a 
pordon of the plunder from a confederate? Hastings 
cont'nues, with still more open avowal:—** On the 
other hand, the absence of the Mahrattas, and the 
weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy conquest 
of them. And I own, that such was my idea of the 
company’s distress at home, added to my knowledge 
of their wants abroad, that I should have been glad 
of any occasion to employ their forces, which saves 
so much of their pay and expenses.” 

So, to save the company the pay of their troops, 
the governor-general would have been glad of a war, 
and that war, too, with a neighbouring country, still 
at peace, meditating no war, having no subject of 
quarrel existing with the English, and merely en- 
aged in a financial dispute with their ally. For 
conduct of this order we can see no defence whatever, 
and yet we find this kind of defence offered. ** Such,” 
says the biographer, * were the results of Mr. Hast- 
ings’ journey to Benares, and of the personal inter- 
course which he held there during the space of three 
months with the vizier. ‘That they were in the 
highest degree beneficial to the company’s interests, 
has never, as far as I know, been disputed. There 
might have been, fifty years ago—there may still be 
differences of opinion, touching the moral filness of 
several of the arrangements into which the contracting 
parties entered. But, as far as Mr. Hastings is con- 
cerned, one motive of action, and one only, is pereep- 
tible, namely, an ardent desire to execute the trust 
which the East India Company had reposed in him, 
by reducing their affairs from the state of absolute 
dilapidation inte which they had fallen.” But we 
are weary of all this attempt to colour the work of 
fuithlessness and cupidity into public virtue. We 
may exonerate Hastings of all desire to fill his own 
purse by those negotiations; he may have wrought 
exclusively for his employers; but nothing can be 
plainer than that he himself felt the hollowness of 
his foundation, that he was fully aware of the so- 
phistry of his reasonings, and that he looked to 
nothing but the sudden suecess of his operations to 
blind the common sense of the honest portion of his 
countrymen. 

But what was the result? 
have quoted was written in October, 


The letter which we 
773, and writ- 
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ten under the “glad’’ impression that the Rohilla 
expedition was put off for a long period, if not for 
ever. But so early as the spring of the next year, 
the vizier gave him a formal notification that his 
troops were about to take the field, accompanied with 
ademand for the promised British brigade to join 
them in the invasion of the Rohilla country. We 
are then told, ** That here was no shrinking from this 
decision, because the faith of the government stood 
pledged to it. Mr. Hastings, therefore, brought the 
question before the council, and after a long discus- 
sion, it was agreed that the brigade should co-operate 
with the nabob’s forces; the nabob becoming bound 
for their pay and subsistence during the war, as well 
as for a gratuity to the Company of forty lacs.” 

The combined forces now entered the Rohilla ter- 
ritory. The Rohillas were proverbially brave, but 
the British bayonet prevailed, as usual, and the 
country was conquered in a campaign. ‘The vizier’s 
troops, then, with the known barbarism of eastern 
conquest, spread themselves over the land, exercising 
cruelties which produced the strongest remonstrances 
of Colonel! Champion, the officer in command of the 
brigade. To these attrocities we have hut passing 
allusions in the correspondence of Hastings, and we 
shall give but one paragraph, evidently in reply to 
some appeal of the colonel for power to stop the cru- 
elties of the vizier. 


‘Fort William, May 27, 1774. 


Dear Sir,—I am extremely sorry that the line 
which was drawn to separate your authority from the 
vizier’s, has been productive of such grievous conse- 
It never could have been 


quences a3 you mention. 
suspected by the board that their orders to you would 

have tied up your hands from protecting the misera- 

ble, stopped your ears to the cries of the widow and | 
the fatherless, or shut your eyes against a wanton 

display of oppression and cruelty.” 


All this admits the barbarities. 
continuation? 
so restricted as to be unable to put a stop to these 
horrors. Hastings coolly tells him, “ I am totally at 
a loss wherein those orders have laid you under 
greater restraint than your predecessors. No au- 
thority which the board could have given could be 
capable of preventing the effects you mention; since 
they could give you no control over the actions of 
the vizier, further than the weight and influence of 
your counsel and advice.” What is this but to say, 
you have been employed on a service in which, by 
your help, a tyrant and an usurper has been enabled 
to exercise his vengeance on a conquered people? 
You complain of being compelled to witness those 
abominations without the power to interfere. What 
right have you tocomplain? You are not more re- 


| 


But what is the | 
The officer had complained of being | 


| subject; not a royal wild beast, but a man. 


stricted than your predecessors. You can do nothing, | 


and they could do nothing. 
cqual ? 


What can be more | 


Such is the consolation given to a brave officer, | 


who sees the fruits of his victory only in letting 
loose the passions of an exterminating savage, while 
he is forced to look on with his hands tied. His 
predecessor’s hands were tied too, and therefore he 
must not object to the tightness of the ligature. 
Such defences brought Hastings within sight of the 
scaffold 
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Yet a forlorn attempt is made to fight out this 
question. The biographer actually ventures to say, 
that “for the details of the military operations,” 
(meaning, of course, the whole effect, public and 
private, of the invasion,) ** Colonel Champion and 
the nabob are alone responsible; that the absurdity 
of endeavouring to couple them, either for good or 
evil, with the name of the governor of Bengal is so 
palpable, that it seems difficult to conceive how the 
spirit of party itself could have led men, by any rea- 
soning, to be guilty of it. At the same time I must, 
as Mr. Hastings’s ag ap protest against the no- 
tion, &c., that he gave the smallest countenance to 
proceedings that savoured of cruelty.” 

We perfectly admit, that neither Hastings, nor 
any other Englishman, could be supposed to sanction 
the horrors perpetrated on the unhappy peasantry of 
Rohileund ; that the torture for the discovery of 
buried treasure, the cutting off of noses, ears, and 
limbs, to obtain their gold and silver ornaments ; that 
all the indescribable rapine, licentiousness, extortion, 
and misery familiar to eastern warfare, must have 
been matters of disgust and regret to Hastings. But 
the true question is, who brought the conquerors 
there? Who sent the British troops to fight the 
battle which gave this atrocious privilege of tyranny 
to the nabob! Whose was the hand that in fact 
drew the nabob’s scimetar from its sheath and wielded 
itforhim? We have a letter from Hastings, eagerly 
congratulating the British officer upon his first suc- 


cesses. 
** 16th May, 1774. 


* Dear Sir—I received a letter this morning from 
the vizier, informing me of a complete victory gained 
by the troops under your command over Hafiz Ramit. 
I cannot wait for your confirmation of the news to 
express to you my Satisfaction with so fortunate a 
beginning, which i hope will decide the issue of the 
campaign.” 


The letter closes with an allusion to “ the sensible 
and humane counsel’ given by the colonel to the 
vizier, * on the orders isued by him for /aying waste 
the Rohilla country, a measure which would have 
reflected equal dishonour on our arms and reproach 
on our authority had it been continued. You wisely 
judged that, to effect the conquest of the country, it 
was almost as necessary to conciliate the minds of 
the people as to defeat the actual rulers.” 

All this is well said, and doubtless, if it depended 
on the wish of the governor-general, in this stage of 
the business, the private atrocities would not have 
been committed. But what is this more than saying 
that he was not an oriental savage, but an European 
Is it to 
be forgotten that Ae formed the alliance which covered 
this unhappy country with ruin; that he privately 
negotiated the compact by which the power of the 
British was leagued in conspiracy against a people 
evidently unsuspicious of the plan for their extirpa- 
tion: and that every act of the sanguinary vizier had 
found its origin, because it had found its power, in 
the act of the government? If there be any force in 
the maxim, * qui facit per alium,”’ the havoc of the 
Rohilla country was the work of the treaty of Be- 
nares; for every man acquainted with the ferocious 
habits of oriental conquest, must have known its 
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course from the moment when the first shot was | 
It was the letting out of a torrent, and that! called the “ Regulating Act.” 


fired. 
torrent of gore. The givinga command to the sword 


and dagger to go forth and slay; the summoning of 
furies and passions to plunder and vengeance, which, 
once let loose, were as much beyond restraint as the 
whirlwind and the flame. 

We can have no wish whatever to charge so re- 
spectable a writer as Mr. Gleig with any desire to 
obscure the common principles of morals. We re- 
gard him simply as led away by the supposed duty 
of a biographer; perhaps so much dazzled by the 
splendour of Hastings’s talents as to lose the inclina- 
tion to look calmly into his conduct. But we must 
think differently. 
ments of the abilities of the celebrated governor- 
general; with the fullest sense of his superiority to 
all the’more degrading objects of power; and even 
with the readiest admission that, if he could have 
been just, generous, and patient, without forfeiting 


the fame of being the great sastainer of the company’s | 


fortunes and the consummate architect of their Indian 
empire; he would willingly have been just, gene- 
rous, and patient. Yet our astonishment, on the 


general review of his history, is not, how he was ar- 


raigned, but how his arraignment closed in acquittal. 
We commenced these volumes with a prejudice in 
favour of their subject. We had been taught to 
regard him as a calumniated servant of the company, 
sacrificed by an intrigue of the state: a man of ho- 
nour and virtue placed in cireumstances qualified to 
render the appearance of tyranny probable, though 
without offending against the realities of justice. 
Yet we cannot rise from the perusal of his own let- 
ters without a painful, though a perfect conviction, 
that, on the principles which he adopted for his go- 
vernment, every tyranny might be justified ; and that 
he had accustomed himself to suffer the present in- 
terest to predominate over the future, the immediate 
gain or power uniformly outweigh character, truth, 
and even policy, if that policy were but distant. 
We even think that the prosecution of Hastings, 
though mingled with party views, and degraded by 
the admixture of human passions, was essential to 
England, as a disclaimer of the maxims of his go- 
vernment; was required as a public separation be- 


tween the principles of the country and the offences | 
of one of the greatest of that country’s servants ; and | 
was a noble and necessary abjuration, before God | 


and man, of doctrines which must else have speedily 
vitiated her Indian empire, and brought down heavy 
judgments on her at home. : 

Hastings was now governor-general, but his power 
was to receive a sudden shock: the company’s em- 
pire had evidently grown too great for its machinery. 
Nothing could be more anomalous, than the junction 
of mercantile interests with imperial power; a cor- 
poration of dealers in muslins and shawls, were seen 
making treaties, commanding armies, and exercising 
all the functions of government, over territories as 
large as European kingdoms. One of the conse- 
quences must follow, either that the commerce must 
be merged in the sovereignty, or that the sovereignty 
would be overpowered by the natives; or that, after 
conquering the natives, it would become independent 
of the mother country. ‘To escape all these conse- 
quences together, the British minister brought in the 


With the highest acknowledg- | 
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act, (13th George III.) for the government of India, 
By this act, though 
the court of proprietors and directors were continued 
in their prievous power, the qualification to vote asa 
proprietor was raised from £500 to £1000 stock, 
while each director, instead of being liable to a yearly 
| election, retained office for four years, and was capa- 
ble of being re-elected, after an interval of one. A 
| still more important ordinance was, that the directors 
should forward to one of the secretaries of state a// 
despatches received from India, within fourteen days 
of their arrival. Another important change was also 
determined on in the forms of the Indian government. 
| The three presidencies had been hitherto independent 
of each other. They were now in some degree com- 
bined; the act appointing the governor-general of 
Bengal with his council of four, to have the sole 
power of forming or dissolving alliances, or engaging 
in transactions of peace and war for the three presi- 
dencies. 

The act, so far, was serviceable; but it had prac- 
ticable imperfections. The governor-general ap- 
pointed by it was stripped of effectual power. All 
questions were to be decided by a plurality of voices. 
| The result of this arrangement was, to reduce the 
governor-general to a cypher, unless he could find 
individuals attached to himself in his council ; but it 
so happened, that in the very first appointment, three 
of the councillors, Lieutenant-general Clavering, the 
honourable Colonel Monson, and Philip Francis were 
directly hostile to Hastings, and thet Mr. Barwell 
was the only one of them why was irclined to adopt 
his views. The appointments of the governor and 
the council were understood to be valid for five years ; 
those appointments to ve in the hands of the directors : 
subject, however, to the royal approbation. Another 
measure of importance was the appointment of a 
| supreme court of judicatare, consisting of a chief jus- 

tice, and three puisne judgesin Calcutta. Hastings, 
| though chagrined at those appointments, yet deter- 
/mined to treat their possessors with courtesy, and 
sent congratulatory letters to Madras, where they 
were expected to touch. ‘To Impey, the new chiet- 
justice, he sent one of a less formal nature, for he 
We give a fragment of it :— 
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was an old friend. 
**Fort William, 25th August, 1774 


“My Dear Impey,—Advices from England sel- 
dom afford either pleasure or pain unmixed; but the 
|news of your late appointment to preside over the 

high court of justice, constituted by parliament, 
| affords me every cause of satisfaction, without a cir- 
cumstance of regret to alloy it. In truth, my friend, 
nothing else could have reconciled me to that part of 
the act, which, if any latitude is left to you in its first 
establishment, may, and I am sure will, be made a 
source of the most valuable benefits to this country. 
I need not say how much I rejoice in the prospect of 
seeing so old a friend, independently of the public 
advantages which that friendship, cemented, (if it 
| required it) by the same connexions, cannot fail to 
produce in the conduct of such affairs as are likely to 
fall to our respective or common lot. 

** With respect to my own situation, I shall say 

nothing till we meet, but that I shall expect from 
| your friendship such assistance as the peculiar cir- 
jcumstanees of my new office and eccnnexions will 
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enable you effectually to afford me, for the prevention | that to any one of the three, Hastings, who a few 


and removal of the embarrassments which I fear I 
am unavoidably to meet with.” 


The commencement of the new commission was 
but a cloudy promise of tranquillity. In 1774, the 
members of council, bringing with them the judges 
of the court, disembarked in Caleutta, 
They were received by Hastings with all customary 
honours; but they came, evidently, in a spirit of 
suspicion; and, among their first acts, was to trans- 
iit a despatch full of complaints to the court of 
directors. Their sensitivene ss may be cone ived, 
from the fact, that one of their complaints was, that 
they had been saluted only with seventeen gu 
when they had expected twenty. 

Hastings, with his habitual sagacity, soon formed 
his opinion of them all. In a letter to his friend 
Palk, he says :— 

“I find Sir Elijah (Impey) the man you describe 
him, and such as I have always known him, mode- 
rate, sensible, and to myself friendly. General 
Clavering is, I verily believe, a man of strict honour; 
but he brought strong prejudices with him, and he 
receives all his intelligence from men whose aim or 
interest is to increase those prejudices; and he has 
acted a foolish part, for which 1 could punish him, 
if I chose, by leaving him in the chair, which he has 
taken much pains to strip of all its consequence, and 
to which, neither his abilities nor his experience, 
enable him to give a consequence of any other kind. 
Colonel Monson is a sensible man, but received his 
first impressions from Major Grant, and acts in all 
things from them. As to Francis, J shall say nothing 
of him. 1 shall stay out the issue of the troubles 
which their ill-humour, or whatever secret motive 
they may have, has introduced. 

“I had formed great designs, to be executed by 
the vast powers concentrated by the act of parliament 
in the new council; and had even set on foot some 
preparatory measures to forward them: but I find, 
that we must hazard the fate of a‘ res consilii ex- 
pers,’ instead of aiming at flights of ambition.” 

It is so difficult to comprehend how men of the rank 
of the new members of council, naturally selected for 
their conduct and capacity, and acting under the ex- 
press recommendation of the directors to unanimity, 
should have begun at so early a period to quarrel 
with the governor-general, that we are compelled to 
look for the cause in an original dislike to the indi- 
vidual, from his office, or from his conduct, or pro- 
bably both. It is to be remembered, that they were 
appointed by the government, unquestionably in a 
great degree as a check on the company; and pro- 
bably, with the ministerial prospect of finally super- 
seding the power of the directors, as has been since 
done. In the next place, they were individuals of a 
rank in life not much disposed to admit the superi- 
ority of Hastings or his masters: one a general offi- 
cer, another a colonel, and the third a man moving in 
the first circles of London life, a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, and one who, though eccentric to the last, 
and not peculiarly fortunate, so far as official or sena- 
torial success implies fortune, was always destined, 
and felt himself destined to figure among the politi- 
eal leaders of his time. Sir Philip Francis was cer- 
tainly, even then, a more considerable person than 
and we may easily conceive, 


Supre te 


ns, 


either of his assessors: 


years before had been but a clerk superintending 
muslin weavers, and taking account of invoices, must 
have seemed a totally unsuitable associate; to say 
nothing of a superior. We doubt whether even his 
obvious ability might not have added additional 
keenness to the predisposition to be offended; three 
men of public distinction, and holding their office 
from the king, found themselves obnoxiously placed 
in immediate subordination to a clever official ap- 
pointed only by the East India directors. It is also 
to be remembered, that those directors, in the last 
century, by no means held the personal rank which 
they now hold; and, instead of frequently having 
among them, as at present, some of the ablest of the 
Indian functionaries returned to Europe, were chiefly 
chosen ovt of the merchants and stockholders of the 
company, whose experience was wholly limited to 
home and trade. But, to supply fuel to this flame, 
the conduct of Hastings in the Benares treaty and 
the Rohilla war, unfortunately lay before them. To 
the council they furnished immediate and ample 
criminality. One of the early minutes of council 
attacked Hastings on those transactions. 

* We cannot but lament,” was its language, “ the 
difficulty and distressing situation to which the 
measures of the late administration have reduced the 
present government, by placing us between the strict 
prohibition of the law and the earnest desires of the 
army, (with respect to a donation from the vizier of 
Oude.) ‘The unhappy consequences of an offensive 
war, undertaken on sueh principles as that aguinst 
the Rohillas, must operate in every direction. An 
innocent nation, without offence, are stripped of their 
property; one part of the conquering army engrosses 
the whole plunder, the other is disgusted; languor 
and despondency succeed; and when at last our 
troops return homme, the difficulty of deciding between 
their claims and the prohibition of the law, is thrown 
upon the civil government.” 

The biographer thinks that this charge was an un- 
righteous one, and-that the commissioners knew that 
the Rohilas were not “an innocent nation, but 
usurpers and plunderers.’’ Certainly the Rohillas 
had been both, in their first settlement; but they 
were neither the ene nor the otherin the war by 
which they were ruined. They seem to have been 
altogether on the defensive. He further regards 
their frequent denunciations of the cruelties exercised 
by the sovereign of Oude in their territory, as un- 
justly fastened in any degree on Hastings. But, if 
they would never have been attacked, had Hastings 
refused to join the Nabob, and if they never would 
have been conquered without the presence of British 
troops in the field, nothing can be fairer than to 
charge the aider and abettor with the crimes which 
he ought to have foreseen, and thus have prevented. 
But we must go further. Itit impossible to doubt 

hat a serious remonstrance from the government, 
which had virtually given the Rohillas into the hand 
of the vizier, would have stopped his cruelties; for 
it is a fact that the British officer commanding com- 
plained bitterly of being compelled to witness those 
abominations, without permission from Calcutta to 
interpose, and that he was always answere d by some 
diplomatic and affected phraseology on the * deli+ 
cacy” of interfering with independent sovereigns— 
adelicacy which did not prevent the governor-general 
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from sending the sword into the territory of those | 


unfortunate people, from breaking down theirstrength 
in the field, and, after long scenes of misery and 
torture, of robbery and murder, calmly looking on, 
while the remnant of this wild but brave race, 
amounting to 25,000, were ultimately expelled from 
a soil which they had held for fifty years. 

But a new, and even more extraordinary tumult of 
accusation, was now to swell against Hastings. 
The name of Nuncomar,ifty years ago, was familiar 
to the publie of England, as figuring in the speeches 
of the impeachment committee. A few years before 
its English celebrity, it was in every mouth of the 
East. It would be idle now to dive into those mys- 
terious transactions; but the result of a long series 
of the most complicated intrigues on all sides was, 
that Hastings was charged before the council with 
corruption on the most colossal scale. Villany 
seems to have been second nature in the mind of 
every native agent, high or low, and Nuncomar was 
like the rest. But villain as he was, he certainly 
had a long, though perhaps not a very confidential, 
intercourse with Hastings. Suddenly, this Nuneco- 
mar, who was a man of rank and high family at the 
court of the Nabob of Bengal, brought a direct 
charge against the governor-general, of having taken 
a bribe of ten lacs of rupees (£100,000) to screen 
the escape of a great culprit, Mohammed Beza 
Cawn, a minister at the court of the Nabob’s widow. 
Hastings was indignant, as might be conceived, at 
finding such a charge entertained by the council. 
But Nuncomar persevered more boldly still, and 
even demanded to be heard in person. Hastings 
was now doubly indignant, and went the length of 
dissolving the court, and retiring, followed by his 
friend Barwell. But the majority remained, voted 
General Clavering into the chair, and heard the 
accuser. He, after declaring that he had no other 
object than a sense of duty, produced another letter, 
containing an additional charge. It purported to be 
from the Begum, the widow of the Nabob, to Nun- 
comar, in which, after adverting to the kindness of 
Hastings in placing her over the household of the 


young Nabob, she stated that she had made him a| 


resent of a lac of rupees, (£10,000,) adding, that 
Hastings, in his reply, had said—* That he had not 
acted from motives of private advantage, but for the 
satisfaction of his employers.”” “I pressed the 
yoint upon him,” said the Begum, “on which he at 
fist said, * Very well, if you think proper to make a 
present, give two lacs, as Maharajah engaged ; cther- 
wise, do as you please; you are your own mistress.’ ”’ 
Nuncomar asserted that the two lacs were actually 
given. 

~ The council on this charge came to the resolution, 
“That a sum of three lacs and 40,000 rupees had 
been clandestinely and illegally received by the 
governor-general ; and that measures should be taken 
to compel, without delay, its repayment into the 
publie treasury.” 

A new succession of similar charges rapidly fol- 
lowed from Indians of rank and public office, with 
the addition of three Englishmen, Grant, the ac- 
countant to the Council of Moorshedabad, and the 
Messrs. Fawkes. The sums charged were enormous. 
A separate charge, still heavier from its circum- 
stances, was next entertained by the council. On 
this their minute was: 


“Tn the late proceedings of the revenue board, it 
will appear that there is no species of peculation from 
which the hon. governor-general has thought it rea- 
sonable to abstain. We believe the proofs of his 
having appropriated four parts in seven of the salary, 
with which the company is charged by the Phousdar 
of Hoogly, are such as, whether sufficient or not to 
convict him in a court of justice, wi// not leave the 
shadow of a doubt concerning his guilt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced person.” 

Even this was not all. A minute drawn up by the 
same majority, dated April 11, 1775, speaking of the 
assistance which they derived from the testimony of 
Nuncomar, says :— i 

* Whatever might have been his motives, his dis- 
coveries have thrown a clear light upen the hon. 
governor-general’s conduct; and the means he had 
taken of making the very large fortune he is said to 
possess, of upwards of forty laes of rupees, which 
he must have amassed in two years and a-half.”” 

The biographer derides this statement from the 
enormity of the sums, which would ameunt to 
£400,000 sterling; further saying, that Hastings 
was nearly bankrupt by the expenses of his trial, 
which cost but £100,000, though it occurred after 
thirteen years of office. Yet, whatever may have 
been the other objections, this seems an inadequate 
one. ‘Those who grasp at money, are not always 
the most successful in keeping it. Great facility of 
gain is proverbially a temptation to great Javishness 
of expenditure; and unless we knew much more of 
the private expenses of Hastings’ life, it would be 
difficult to bring the poverty of one period as a plea 
for the integrity of the other. 

In the mean time, the governor-general wrote 
frequently and voluminously to England. Even 
among his correspondents was the minister, Lord 
North, to whom he suggests the following showy 
idea, which, though visionary sixty years ago, and, 
beyond all question, not perfectly honest to his supe- 
riors, the company, while they retained their charter, 
has since been so nearly realised. 

“I am, and always have been, of opinion, that 
whatever form it may be necessary to give to the 
British dominion in India, nothing can so effectually 
contribute to perpetuate its duration, as to bind the 
powers and states with whoin this government may 
be united, in ties of direct dependence and communt- 
cation with the crown, This system has been adopted 
with respect tothe Nabob of Arcot, and I believe has 
met with natienal approbation. I thought it might be 
adopted with the same success in regard to the powers 
on this side of India. Their confidence would be 
strengthened by such a relation, which would free 
them from a dread of annual changes, and of the 
influence of individuals; and their submission, which 
is now the painful effort of a necessary policy would 
be yielded with pride by men who glory in the exter- 
nal show of veneration to majesty, and even feel the 
respect which they profess, where they entertain an 
idea of the power to command it.” 

However, it is evident that he felt himself to be 
treading on dangerous ground, and that he had a 
consciousness of the surprise*with which a minister, 
of any public integrity, must have received a propo- 
sal so hostile to the existing interests of the company. 
After saying that his first object had been to bring 


‘into immediate vassalage, which he directly calls a 
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direct communication with the crown, so powerful a | anguish, I will either retain my seat in comfort, or | 


prince as the late vizier of Oude, he says— 

«It was not consistent with my sense of the duty 
which I owed to the company, to propose or encou- 
rage such a design while they were involved in dis- 
tress in England, and while their rights and preten- 
sions in this country were in litigation with those of 
the crown before parliament. ‘To have in any de- 
gree withdrawn from their immediate dependence 
any of the powers who formerly looked up to them 
alone, as the representatives of the British nation, 
might have been construed into a surrender of their 
rights, and an injury to their cause. As soon as the 
legislature had decided on this question, my line was 
clear. I conceived that the late act of parliament, 
by admitting the king into a participation in the 
management of all the company’s affairs, and almost 
the sole control of their political concerns, of course 
makes him the principal in them, and entitles him 
to those pledges of obedience ans vassalage from the 
dependents of the British empire in India, which the 
ideas of the people and immemorial usage have con- 
secrated to royalty.” 

There can be no possible doubt in any unprejudiced 
mind, that this was the last counsel which ought to 
have been offered by a man solemnly entrusted with 
the rights of a great public body. If the nature of 
this correspondence could have transpired at the pe- 
riod, Hastings would not have been suffered to remain 
at Calcutta an hour longer than the time necessary 
for transmitting the order for his dismissal. We 
shall not charge him with attempting to make an in- 
terest with the minister by this extraordinary sug- 
gestion; but we can discover no more profitable 
solution for a conduct which it is impossible to vin- 
dicate. 

The disputes at the council board grew still more 
violent. ‘Those things are too far gone by to be 
recapitulated; but their moral to ambition is still 
valuable. Rank, opulence, and power, had only 
turned to gall in the instance of the governor-general, 
while half the men of England and all the officials 
of India, were envying this favourite of fortune! He 
thus discloses his own sense of his situation, in a 
letter to his agents in England, March, 1775. 

“So much depends on this accidental current of 
public opinion, that I am doubtful of the effects 
which may be produced by the new mode of attack 
which my adversaries have taken up against me.” 
* > > + 

* I shall continue the practice which I have begun, 
of dissolving the meetings of the council; that is, of 
leaving them to themselves as often as they propose 
new indignities to me. Indeed, 1 expect to be able 
to do very little business with them; and how the 

ublic business is to be conducted, I cannot devise. 


Ihe trumpet has been sounded; and the whole host | 


of informers will soon crowd to Caleutta with their 
complaints and ready depositions.” * ° ° 

**Colonel Monson, with a more guarded temper, 
and a more regular conduct, now appears to be the 
most determined of the three. The rudeness of 
General Clavering, and the petulance of Francis, are 
more provoking; but it is from the former alone that 
I apprehend any effectual injury. I therefore retract 
the exception which I before made with respect to 
him. I cannot temporise; and, after two years of 


will not keep it.” 

An event which now occurred, fixed additional 
observation, whether unjust or not, on the governor. 
general. In the midst of those violent charges 
brought against him by Nuncomar, the accuser him- 
self was arrested on a charge of private forgery by 
an Indian merchant. Nuncomar was probably guilty 
of this offence, because forgery seems to have been a 
common practice every where in India; but his ar- 
rest, at the moment when he was actually engaged 
in prosecuting a charge of the most unusual import- 
ance against the highest official in the company’s 
service, was open to the strongest censure. ‘Thy 
three commissioners evidently looked on the arrest 
as an artifice, and their indignation was unmeasured. 
In their despatch to the court of directors, they openly 
denounced the whole transaction “as a vile conspi- 
racy, of which the objects were, first, to get rid of a 
troublesome witness to Hastings’ delinquency ; and 
next, to deter others through dread of a similar fats 
trom coming forward.” With respectto the supreme 
court, they made a formal protest against the right 
of the judges to commit, on such a charge, a native 
of Nuncomar’s rank to a common prison; and re- 
quired that, in consideration of his religious scruples, 
he should be set at liberty on bail. Enough is 
done,”’ says the biographer, * when I say that the 
judges of the supreme court were not disposed to 
abate one jot of their dignity; and that Nuncomar, 
having every indulgence extended to him which the 
nature of his position would allow, remained in con- 
finement till the period of the assizes came round.” 

Whatever those indulgences may have been, it is 
clear that Nunecomar was held fast, and that, during 


| the period of his confinement, no charges could be 


presented against the governor-general. Finally, 
the prisoner was brought to 2 gemeee of the 
forgery, and hanged !—a death, by its ignominy in all 
lands, and by the notions of India, probably the most 
startling that could be inflicted. This act, of course, 
took its place in the general indictment of Hastings 
on his return, and was commented on by his accusers 
in language of the strongest indignation. Impey 
was arraigned before the lords, in every form of con- 
tempt and disgust, but as ke was able to prove that 
he had not transgressed the /efter of the law, he was 
acquitted; the lawyers in parliament making it a 
professional matter to support him on such a plea. 
Both he and Hastings are now too long gone to their 
own account, to make their guilt or innocence a sub- 
ject of present discussion. But, if they are to be 
defended from the imputations cast upon them at the 
time, it must be by other arguments than those 
which we find in these volumes. Thus we are 
told :— 

* The sentence may or may not have been a harsh 
one; that is a question with which I am in nowise 
concerned ; but that it was strictly /ega/, no one can 
fora moment doudt, who has paid any attention to 
the proceedings in the house of lords, during the 
impeachment, some years later, of Sir Elijah Impey.” 

Ve are further told, that “for the tragedy,” as 
the death of the criminal has been called, neither 
Sir Elijah Impey nor the governor-general was in 
any manner accountable ; nor, indeed, could they in- 
terfere to prevent it. ‘The chief justice had clearly no 
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power to stay the execution even for a day! His 
part was played out as soon as the fatal word was 
spoken; while Mr. Hastings’ share of the blame 
amounts to this and no more, that he does not seem to 
have proposed in council, that the government should 
exercise a privilege which confessedly belonged to 
it. 

English readers must undergo a new course of 
legal education, before they can comprehend this. 
How are we to comprehend that neither the judge 
nor the governor-general could interfere? What is 
more common than for the judge in England to order 


the criminal, on conviction, to be brought up to re-_ 


ceive sentence at a future period? What more un- 
common than to see a criminal hurried to the gal- 
lows? What becomes, in that case, of the privilege 
of the crown, to interpose merey ? What more usual 
than a reprieve? Even in the severity of the Jaws 
of England against forgery at that period, we see the 
execution of criminals deferred from session to ses- 
sion. The execution of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, 
for instance, was deferred long enough to enable 
petitions from all parts of the kingdom to be sent up 
on his behalf. But in India, where forgery was 
scarcely more regarded as a capital crime than a 
common gambling transaction would be here, rapi- 
dity was the order of the day in the instance of Nun- 
comar. We are also to recollect the additional 
reason, Which in India ought to have made those 
precipitate avengers of commercial integrity pause. 
The victim was a man of the highest rank of a sub- 
ject; a minister of a native court. 
be less fitted for summary execution, and what 
more fitted for reference to the king’s government at 
home ? 

* But why did not the majority save him?” is asked. 
The natural answer is—How could they, after their 
total repulse by the judge in the attempt to remonstrate 
against his committal, expect that their remonstrance 


against his execution would be more effectual? The | 


biographer makes the supposition, that Hastings did 
not prgpose to save him, as * probably thinking, that 
in this, as in every other instance, a proposal ema- 
nating from him would, as a matter of course, be 
overruled.” And, as if this supposition were not 
sufficiently in the teeth of all their efforts, to take 
him out of the hands of the tribunal, they are further 
even supposed to wish to see him in the hands of the 
executioner. ‘It might nof suit the purpose of the 
majority to save the life of Nuncomar. It might 
suit their -purpose, that they were able, however 
groundlessly, to assert that the governor-general 
murdered him by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” 
Two suppositions as extravagant, as utterly unsus- 
tained by the evidence, and as contradictory to the 
whole tenor of their conduct in this unhappy affair, 
as It is possible to imagine. These = are now 
confessedly of distant date. But while India belongs 


io the British crown, they have a perpetual interest; | 


while our Indian government is administered by men, 
and not by angels, the example of power and pas- 
sion, of noble ambition meeting its reward, or of sul- 
len and mischievous craft branded with its punish- 
ment, are of the first importance. Hastings thus 
furnishes a moral invaluable to the Indian function- 
ary. His abilities are acknowledged on all hands ; 
his zeal for the aggrandisement of the company was 
conspicuous ; he even seems in general to have been 
Avevust, 1841.—Mvseum. 65 


What case could | 
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| superior to the temptations of pleasure, and lucre, and 

Javishness, which betray the multitude of men in 
official life. He was a man every way qualified for 
power, and yet undone by the loss of one quality, of 
the most humble, yet the most essential order—a 
love of right. With him the passing moment ab- 
sorbed all time; the pressure of the day superseded 
all sense of remoter but more important contingen- 
\cies. Emergency was his reason for every thing, 
and necessity his universal vindication. During 
those personal divisions, the natural consequence 
followed: all the sinews of the Indian government 
were unbraced ; the finances fell into confusion; the 
allegiance of the native powers dropped off as their 
respect decayed; and if then there had been but x 
vigorous confederacy formed against the government, 
it must have been swept away like chaff before the 
wind. 

But what can be darker than the sketch of Has- 
tings’ own pencil. He thus writes to Sullivan, 
(March, 1776:)—** What ever cause may have 
heretofore intervened to prevent the decision from 
being passed on me an | opponents, so many 
alarming circumstances have lately occurred to show 
the absolute necessity of putting a speedy end to the 
disorders of this government, that I think it impos- 
sible for them to suffer it longer to remain, in a state 
of distraction. The remedy may be administered 
when the disease is past cure. 

“The provinces of Bengal enjoy peace, but no 
measures are taken for insuring it; none for the 

revention of its internal disorders; none of an 
<ind whatever, but such as are calculated to intimi- 
date those who have ever looked to me for protection ; 
|or to repel or render abortive those of my adminis- 
oto, © © 7 8 8 
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The Dewanny courts of 
justice faintly exist, but without any control; the 
Suddor Dewanny, or Court of Appeals, which served 
asa check and guard to the rest, having been long 


since formally abolished. The Foujdarry, or Crimi- 
nal Courts, which formerly depended on myself, 
have scarcely dared to act since the arrival of the 
new members of the council; and the whole province 
is at this time, even to the boundaries of Calcutta, a 
prey to decoits, (gangs of robbers).” 

Another transaction was about to take place, still 
more unfortunately illustrative of the grand mistake 
of all the governor-general’s maxims of morality. 
The principle, that ‘the end justifies the means,” 
the most dangerous of all ethics, could not have 
found a more formidable illustration. The biogra- 
pher thus begins—* It would be absurd to deny, that, 
oppressed and harassed as he was, Mr. Hastings 
had often looked with a wistful, and therefore a cove- 
tous gaze, towards the enormous wealth of the 
Begums, or princesses of Oude.”’ He remenabered, 
that of those overgrown sums, the princesses had 
originally possessed themselves by dishonest means ; 
that they had never produced a will, and even if they 
had, it must have been good for nothing. Thus the 
allegation that they had played the knave, (and it 
was no more than an allegation,) was to justify 
Hastings in playing any part he pleased. “Still,” 
says the narrative, * there lay the guarantee, signed 
and sealed, by which the English pledged themselves 
to protect the princesses against ali new demands on 
the part of their sovereign; which gave them an 
unquestioned enjoyment of some crores cf rupees, 
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which left them in | pooner of a very rich jughire, | express purpose of going through with the measure, 
with the powers of sovereignty attachéd to it; and | shrank from it; at all events, no rm Was ob. 
which enabled them out of their savings, to purchase | tained.—* So that,” we are told “ Mr. Hastings, 
other estates from the needy vizier; till, in the end, disappointed in the supply which he expected to have 
they stood forth rather as independent princes than | found in Benares, returned to Calcutta as destitute 
subjects.” It is added, that “there can be little} as ever. But this was a state of things which could 
doubt that the contemplation of such a state of things | not be permitted to last. Mr. Hastings wrote strongly 
had given Mr. Hastings many an anxious hour, and | to the resident. ‘The resident remonstrated with th¢ 
that he had repeatedly considered with himself,| Nabob, and threatened, in case further delays were 
whether or not the mischiefs arising out of it were | practised, that he would take the business absolutely 
beyond the reach of cure. I cannot, indeed, find any | into his own hands. The result of this “ strong 
written evidence to show that he ever seriously medt- | writing’? was, that the Nabob was forced to comply: 
tated an infraction of the agreement, absurd and | and he accordingly sent a part of the subsidiary bri- 
iniquitous as it was. It must be confessed that | gade to take possession of the palace of the Begums. 
signing and sealing are terribly in the way of that | This object was effected, and the two chief officers, 


simple manner of settling things, which consists in 
sweeping away the property of the weaker. But) 
those compunctions, if any existed, were soon laid 
asleep by the vizier’s recommendation of the robbery 
of those unlucky women—*“ enforced by urgent as- | 
surances, that from no other source than this, the ill- 
gotten and ill-used gains of his relatives, would it 
be possible for him to provide a fund for the liquida- 
tion of his arrears to the company.” 

All this is utterly astonishing. An English treaty 
had secured those princesses in the possession of 
their property; what right had Hastings to go back 
and enquire into their title, and this for the direct 
purpose of breaking the compact between them and 
the government? But another individual says, “1 


owe you a sum of money which I am wholly unable 
to pay, unless you will allow me to take it by force | p 
from those to whom it belongs.” 
could not prevail upon himself to move. 


Still Hastings 
There lay | 
the treaty before his eyes; wherever he moved, there 
it was before his steps. Nothing could be more 
perplexing. The vexation of having a sense of re- 
ee was evidently of a most trying order. 

he delicate vibrations of such a conscience must be | 
among the most curious studies of the human mind. 
But the suspense was soon brought toaclose. It} 
was * discovered”’(!) that these two helpless women, 
who could not protect themselves for an hour, were | 
in actual war against the British government; that 
they had furnished the Rajah of Benares with money ; | 
that they had sent him some of their vessels armed ; | 
in short, that they were conspirators and belligerents | 
of the rankest kind! ‘As soon as he was in pos- | 
session of those facts(/) Mr. Hastings made up | 
his mind to treat the Beguins as they deserved. He | 
announced to the vizier, that the company’s guaran- | 
tee in favour of the arrangement of 1775 was with- 
drawn.’ (! ) Itis known to the readers of British | 
debates, that the conduct of this whole transaction | 
formed one of the severest charges of the impeach- | 
ment in Westminster Hall. We shall see, from the | 
language of his defender, what validity there was in 
the stern and solemn language of his accusers. 

The outline is thus given.—* It was in the month 
of September, 1781, that Mr. Hastings and the 
Nabob mutually pledged themselves” to the new 
treaty. The preliminary arrangements were easily 
carried into effect. ** But when the Nabob addressed 
himself to the Begums, he was met by a decided 
refusal.” They, in the most unnatural spirit of 
rebellion, refused to give up their property on demand. 
The Nabob still hesitated to force compliance. Even 


| writing” of authority was his command. 





Middleton, the resident, who had been sent for the 


or ministers of the palace, were seized and thrown 
into prison. They were then commanded to write 
an order for the delivery of the treasures of the 
princesses. But, as * neither threats nor promises” 
could obtain this order, ** they were subjected,” says 


the biographer, according to * Eastern usage, to 
torture ; that is to say, food was refused to them, and 


they were loaded with irons.” The act lie on the 


| heads alone that conceived it; the people of England, 
| by their representatives in parliament, amply and 
_indignantly vindicated the national feeling. The act 


is almost too strong, even for the biographer. It 


certainly reaches to the very verge of his forbearance, 


and he is forced to dip his pen for a moment in some- 
thing that almost wears the colour even of castiga- 
tion. “It would be in vain to deny that such a 
roceeding was both harsh in itself and at variance 


7? 


with all our notions of humanity and law 
This we 


But it was the “act of the Nabob.” 


/must wholly deny. Nothing can be plainer than that 


he was a mere instrument—that he had avoided 
acting as long as he could,—and that the “strong 
But our 
chief objection to these volumes is, that when a deed 
of violence is branded in the first announcement, the 
spirit of apology thenceforth comes into play. The 
seizure and suffering of those ministers is admitted 
to be a violation of both humanity and law. The 
lofty vituperation of Burke in after days, or the 
flaming scorn of Sheridan, substantially said no 
more. And yet, even for the forture! a sound ab- 
horrent to British ears; and that torture the agonies 
of famine—a defence is attempted in this style :— 

“Those ministers, like the majority of their coun- 
trymen, loved money more than they loved their own 
persons; and stoutly held out against imprisonment, 
and the privation of food, till the uneasiness (! ) oc- 
easioned by the latter became insupportable !” 

It is to be observed, however, that those sufferings 
were sustained, not to save their own money, but the 
money of others, their sovereigns; and that it was 


inflicted for the refusal to write an order giving up 


the treasure intrusted to their fidelity. Yet this is 
the language in which such fidelity and its punish- 
ment are discussed. ‘1 really must be pardoned, if 
I venture to characterise as something pre-eminently 
ridiculous and wicked, the sensibility which would 
strive to balance the wel/-merited sufferings of those 
usurpers, against the preservation of British India. 
The ministers deserved death for having advised their 
mistresses in the line of crooked and unwise — , 
which they followed. They escaped with a /ittle 

personal suffering, (starvation until it became insup- 
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») which was applied only so long as they | in rough numbers, may be stated at twelve hundred 
refused to surrender up a portion of that wealth, the | thousand pounds sterling. Surely, two women,” 
whole of which their own and their mistresses’ trea- says the biographer, “ had nothing to complain of, 
son had forfeited.” How much further would the! who, though compelled to surrender a miliivn of that 


torture have gone? The Inquisition itself never’ 
inflicted torture after it had extorted confession. If 
the starving system had been pursued a little further, 
it must have defeated its own object; for men dead 
of famine certainly are in no condition to write let- 
ters. But the biographer seems even to think that 
the practice is a little short of an improvement on our 
own. He tells us that “the practice was then as 
common in India, as arrest for debt used to be among | 
ourselves, and, in cases similar to that of the Begum | 
ministers, t¢ was to the full as rational. For if aman 
be unable to satisfy his creditors while at large, he is 
surely not in a better plight for doing so after he shall 
have been shut up in prison; whereas, the prospect 
of a lingering death by hunger, can hardly fail of 
subduing the firmness of the most obstinate, inas- 
much as wealth becomes worthless even in the 
miser’s eyes, if such be the sole condition on which 
he is permitted to retain it.” 

He here evidently falls into the strange fallacy, 
that the operation of a prison is expected to assist in 
the payment of adebt. The true state of the case 
being, that the fear of imprisonment is employed to 
make men cautious of contracting debts which will 
render them liable to a jail; to make them also active 
in providing resources beforehand for the discharge 
of their obligations; and, finaily, in case of their 
possessing the means without the will, to compel 
them, by the prospect of incarceration, at least to act 
honestly. 

In the instance of the Begum’s ministers, the tor- 
ture was successful. It had all the merit of answer- | 
ing the purpose. “The necessary order for a pay- 
ment was issued, and within a day or two of the) 
application of this discipline, (fortunate word!) Mr. 
Mridleton was put in possession of treasure suffi- 
cient to cover the arrears that were due from the 
vizier to the company up to the close of the year 
1780.” Thus every body was made happy; the 
vizier, that his debts were paid by the money of 
others ; the resident and his superiors, that they had 
got the money ; the ministers, that they were only 
brought to the famine-point, without being absolutely 
starved to death; and the Begums, probably, that 
their ministers had been tortured instead of them- 
selves, 

We are wearied of those events, of the system, 
and of its sustainers; but it must still be told, that 
the plan of torture was found too useful not to be 
tried again. The vizier, having still the arrears of 
1781 to make up, kept the ministers in confinement ; 
and on the refusal of their mistresses to comply with 
asecond demand, “ was soon driven!” (melancholy 
necessity !) to make them pay his debts again, by a 
renewal of the system of torture."’ The prisoners 
now, sufficiently aware of this kind of argument, 
undertook to supply the sum out of their own funds 
ina month. The princesses were also imprisoned, 
“and were subjected to considerable privations while 
so dealt with.’ 

Once more the money was extrated ; and they seem 
even tobe regarded as peculiarly lucky in having 


escaped being stripped of their last rupee. “For, p 


by and by, it came out that a residue existed, which, 


which, in point of equity, never ought to have been 
treated as their own, were yet left in the undisturbed 
possession of twelve hundred thousand pounds 
Sterling.” 

The sum was large, undoubtedly; but we are to 
remember that it was for the support, not of private 
individuals, but of princesses, exercising sovereignty, 
keeping a court, and having to support the depend- 
ants and officials of Eastern sovereignty. 

But there was another event, contemporaneous 
with those, still more embarrassing. The biographer 
observes, “The truth is, that while Mr. Hastings 
and the Nabob were together at Chunar, the latter, 
acting on the recognised policy of all Eastern chiefs, 
offered to the former a gift of ten lacs of rupees, 
(£100,000.) Mr. Hastings was then absolutely 
penniless. Neither in his own escrutoire, nor in the 
public treasury, was there an available rupee where- 
with to meet the current expenses; while the troops 
were all in arrears, some, and those actually engaged 
in suppressing Cheyt Sing’s rebellion, to the extent 
of six months. The offer of ten lacs, even though 
it came in bills, wes not, by a man socircumstanced, 
to be rejected, and Mr. Hastings did not scruple to 
avail himself of it. 

From the narrative, we presume that he first ap- 
plied, or intended to apply, the sum to the exigencies 
of the government; but still regarded it as given to 
himself. We are told, “he committed at this time 


| the only act throughout his political career, of which 


it is impossible to deny that it was at least injudi- 
cious. He communicated to the court of directors 
the fact of the present having been made; and while 
he set forth his mode of applying it to the public 


service, he hazarded a request, that by the court it 


might be given back to himself, as a token of their 
approval of his conduct! What can I say about 
this?’? says the distressed biographer. “It was 
clearly not the act of a dishonest man—for such a 
one would have pocketed the money without so 
much as alluding to it in his communications with 
the India house. It was not the act of a mercenary 
man—for Mr. Hastings’ character was the reverse 
of mercenary, It could not be the result of weak- 
ness—for of weakness no one will accuse him. And, 


' what is more extraordinary still, it was a proceedi 


of which, almost to his dying day, he used to spe 
as if there could be but one opinion respecting both 
the justice of his claim and the hardship of having 
it rejected. I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
he must have entertained on the subject views pecu- 
liar to himself, of which, never having heard them 
discussed, I caa give no account.” We think this 
decision so judicious, that it ought to have been the 
principle of the volume. Where Hastings’ con- 
duct was fairly before the public, it was useless to 
volunteer defence. ‘The national judgment must be 
formed on the facts, and all attempts to resist it must 
be superfluous. 

But another and more im 


rtant period had come. 
The appointment of Lord Macartney, in place of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, at Madras, brought a man of some 
olitical connexion, and of a higher rank than was 
usually employed on those occasions, into direct 
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contrast, which was soon direct collision, with Hast- 
ings. Macartney was a man of small ability, but 
of that bustling order of personages who are always 
hanging on the skirts of the minister. By marrying 
a daughter of Lord Bute, he had made his way into 
political life. He was then employed in successive 
offices; and having activity and ambition, he was 
probably well disposed to contest the palm of Indian 
supremacy with the governor-general. But a more 
formidable storm was gathering in England. Lord 
North was sinking under the weight of a disastrous 
government. With no talent beyond humour for 
influence in the house, and no ability beyond patience 


for the rule of the state, he had found an equivalent | 


for both in the personal confidence of the king. But 
the ill fortane of the American war, of all wars the 
most useless, and conducted with the most memo- 
rable want of common sense, at length compelled 
even the king to abandon the minister. He cut him 
away like a millstone from about his neck; and rose 
buoyant as the incumbrance went down. On the 
16th of March 1782, the most luckless of English 
cabinets, though by no means the most unprincipled, 
was flung into the grave, and the ceremonial was 
followed with universal rejoicing. The force of op- 
position was unexampled since the beginning of the 
century. Burke, Fox, and their immediate friends, 
were the leaders, not merely of parliamentary influ- 
ence, but of British intellectual superiority. They 
had already given Roman dignity and Attic eloquence 
to debates, which they had found dull and common- 
place; or, as they were characterised, * the debates 
of Dutch burgomasters on cheese-parings and can- 
dle-ends.” 

The North administration was succeeded by that 
of Lords Rockingham and Shelburne. The affairs 
of India now came more directly before this cabinet 
than ever. Patronage, to a certain extent, is essen- 
tial to the support of every government, and the loss 
of the American colonies had so formidably stripped 
the treasury, that India assumed a larger shape in 
the ministerial eye. But it was in reality a magni- 
ficent object. 

The events of the last thirty years had raised the 
British settlement from a factory to an empire, and 
all its adjuncts were daz: ling. Obscure officials 
were seen suddenly rising the highest ranks of 
society. Enormous fortunes were suddenly poured 
into England by men of whom nothing was known, 
but that they had been in the service of the East 
India company. The very language of those men 
formed a striking and exciting contrast to the ouscu- 
rity which must have been their lot in England ; 
parvenus who had gone to India as merchants’ clerks, 
now moved through society, talking of the overthrow 
or support of kingdoms, of negotiations which settled 
the fate of dynasties, of triumphant campaigns, of the 
command of armies, and all the other high eoncerns 
and glittering machinery of oriental government. 
Exaggerated as this language must have been in the 
majority of instances, the one fact was before all 
eyes—of a young and nameless accountant in the 
company’s offices, at that moment governing an ex- 
tent of territory larger than England and Wales, and 
with a prospect of extending over the whole vast 
peninsula. It is only justice to the British cabinet 
to say, that its desire to have the supreme control 
over this great territory might fairly have been 
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| grounded on the opinion, that it could no longer be 
safely confided to a company of merchants. Buy 
| patronage and power concurring, the desire was ip. 
evitable and irresistible. 
The Marquis of Rockingham and Lord Shelburne 
were probably both in some degree friendly to Hast. 
ings; but Burke's political aversion to the governor. 
general was too powerful to be resisted by feeble 
predilections. He is even said to have threatened 
to resign his office, the paymastership of the forces, 
unless the cabinet was combined against Hastings, 
“What can we do?” was said by both Shelburne 
and Ashburton to the advocates of Hastings. “ We 
entertain the highest respect and personal regard for 
him; but the interests of the nation are at stake, 
To save an individual, however meritorious, we 
cannot ruin our party and break up the government.” 
On the 15th of April, Dundas, the Lord Advocate, 
made a speech of detail, in which the whole adui- 
nistration of the governor-general was reviewed and 
condemned. Burke seconded the lord advocate, with 
more than his usual ardour, to the extent of proposing 
that an entire change should take place in the con- 
stitution of the company. The bringing in of the 
bill for this purpose was postponed only by the ex- 
treme exertion of Hastings’ friends, especially of 
Major Scott, his well-known parliamentary agent. 
| Then followed a long series of battles in the India 
House; the subject reached the public, and Hastings 
| became the universal topie. The parliamentary ora- 
| tors described him as the most dangerous and domi- 
| neering of mankind; as alike frenzied with ambition 
|and unhesitating in his means; as capable of con- 
lceiving the wildest objects and accomplishing the 
|most criminal. Some of the bolder speakers inti- 
| mated projects which they acknowledged themselves 
unable to define, and pointed to views of indepen- 
dence, and the erection of a sovereignty, of which 
the diadem was to be worn by the daring and fortu- 
he te servant of the directors. Out of parliament the 
charge took another shape, more intelligible to the 
general ear. The great Telusena was charged with 
avarice still more boundless than his ambition; as 
with amassing immense sums of money, and using 
them as lavishly to corrupt the English parliament, 
as he had torn them cruelly from the hands of the 
Indian possessors; as being master at that moment 
of a million of pounds sterling, and being prepared 
to throw the half of that sum, or the whole, into the 
fund for undermining the last integrity of the British 
legislature. 

Extravagant as this language was, it must be ad- 
mitted that the presence of an avowed agent of the 
quewasequnandl in close contact with the parlia- 
ment; the perpetual intercourse carried on by Major 
Seott with the leading members of the cabinet; the 
extraordinary conversions which took place from 
time to time among the declaimers on Indian affairs; 
and the sudden changes, from the most violent anti- 
pathy to the most unqualified panegyric at the board 
of directors, were well calculated to excite the natu- 
ral public jealousy of pecuniary corruption. 

The example of Clive, who had notoriously put 
members into the house for the purpose of defending 
himself, could not be forgotten; and the public in- 
dignation, as the details of the Rohilla war, the Be 
nares intrigue, and the treatment of the unfortunate 
princesses of Oude arrived, grew stronger from hou: 
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to hour, until the name of the governor-general was 
a subject of searcely less than national execration. 

And this feeling grew only more indignant by the 
sudden check which disappointed the general expec- 
tation of his reeall, Burke had proposed a parlia- 
mentary commission to investigate on the spot the 
misdemeanours of the Indian government. Its 
members were to have been Francis, Lang, General 
Burgoyne, Lord Macartney, and William Burke, all 
of whom had been declaredly hostile to Hastings. 
But this the cabinet refused, with obvious justice. 
Yet other indications soon showed that they were 
rapidly neutralising: the session wore away, but 
nothing was done; Dundas let his bill sink into 
oblivion, and the public was forced to be satisfied 
with the vague promise of Fox, that the next session 
should be all activity. 

One of Major Scott's letters to Hastings at this 
period, gives an amusing account of the way in 
which the great of this world sport with the expec- 
tations of the little. It is dated July, 1783 :— 

* Yesterday the parliament was prorogued. You 
will see by the king’s speech, that his majesty gives 
notice of their intention to resume the consideration 
of Indian affairs when the houses meet again. * * 

* * * From the commons I went to the peers, 
and stood next to Lord North while the king was 
speaking. When his majesty had done, Lord North 
turned round to me, and said, * Well, sir, you see 
we are to begin upon you as soon as we meet again.’ 
I answered, * Yes, my lord, and the sooner the better; 
but I wish we had been dismissed this year in a 
more gentlerhanlike manner.’ His lordship stared, 
and said,* What do you mean?’ I replied, +1 do 
not mean, my lord, to allude to his majesty’s speech, 
but to the manner in which Mr. Burke prefaced his 
motion for the trash of 1775 to be laid before the 
house. If there is a man on earth free from pecula- 
tion, it is Mr. Hastings.’ His lordship replied, 
‘Major Scott, you should not be so violent. Con- 
sider, peculation is a very common word in the 
house, and very frequently used.’ I answered, 
‘True, my lord, and it has been applied by Mr. 
Burke, in former times, to your lordship, with as little 
justice, I believe, as he now applies it to Mr. Hast- 
ings.” He laughed at this, and said, *We shall see 
how you come olf next year,’ and then went away.” 

*_* * * * * * & We are omnipotent at 
the India house, and shall take care fo profit by the 
present recess from parliamentary business.” ‘This 
hint is Significant enough. 

In another letter, this indefatigable agent speaks 
with great wrath of the cabinet. —* One fact is be- 
yond dispute, that the king will change his present 
ministers, if possible; and they are despised and 
hated throughout the nation. The majority of them 
are gamblers, swindlers, and beggars.” 

After another year of anxiety, probably increased 
by the loneliness of his situation, for he had sent 
Mrs. Hastings to England, he resolved to return 
home. His description of India, in 1784, is singu- 
larly gloomy, and leaves it difficult to account for the 
panegyries which subsequent writers have lavished 
on the personal triumphs of his adiinistration, 

“I dread the loss of time. ‘The company ex- 
hausted of its wealth, and actually suffering the first 
effects of an impending famine; the government 
weakened by a twelvemonth’s distraction; the reve- 
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' nue dissipated ; the, Sieks approaching with a nume- 


| rous army, and threatening an invasion; our couneil 
divided, and the majority of its members hostile to 
me; rumours, and worse than rumours, of an ape 
proaching change in the government; my own know. 
ledge of the strong grounds | have furnished for it 
by the Surprise, (a ship.) the possibility of its 
coming to pass before I have begun to act—those are 
the evils I have to encounter.” He adds—* On the 
other hand, | know that I can do more good if I have 

| time allowed me, and it is my ambition to close my 
government with the redemption of a great govern- 
ment, family, and nation from ruin; and however I 
am defeated in the extent of my design, | am confi- 
dent that I shall leave affairs at least not worse than 
I found them.”” This is certainly no very brilliant 
result of an administration of twelve years. 

At length, in January, 1785, he sent his letter of 
resignation to the directors, gracefully admitting, 
that “after thirty-five years of service, and almost 
thirteen of that time passed in the charge of the first 
office of the government, he did not part from it with 
indifference ;” and in February he quitted India for 
ever, landing at Plymouth in June, after a four 
months’ favourable voyage. 

But here the great struggle of his life awaited 
him. He was met by national outery; the people 
evidently regarded him less as a retired functionary 
than as a returned criminal; and the rniversal voice 
was that he should be brough. co trial without delay 
The proudest and the pursstruad o: English states 
manship, Burke, had shead, pledged himself te 
bring Hastings to thr bar of the wgislature; and 
even if he had been reluctant, the puLue feeling now 
forbade his retreat. ‘The friends of Hastings, too, 
were so confident of his complete triumph, that they 
actually had the rashness to challenge the enquiry. 
On the first day of the session of 1786, Major Scott 
haughtily reminded Burke of his notice before the 
preceding recess, and desired him to name the first 
possible day for substantiating it. This singular 
act, however, was probably the result of information, 
that, at a meeting of the party a day or two before, 
at the house of the Duke of Portland, it had been 
warmly advised that he should abandon the proseeu- 
tion altogether. But Burke was inflexible. On the 
17th of February, he moved for a * copy of the cor- 
respondence of Hastings with the directors, between 
January 1785 and January 1786."" On this occasion 
Dundas and Pitt were opposed to him. 


But the op- 
posers were langnid, and it was obvious that Hastings 
must depend upon the justice of his cause alone. 

It is beyond te necessary limits of this paper, to 


go through the details of this famous trial. But we 
cannot agree with the biographer in his estimate of 
the motives or the mind of Burke. Justly dismissing, 
as he does, all the common and now universally 
abandoned imputations of personal vindictiveness 
for Hastings’ neglect of his nephew, &c., he charges 
his hostility chiefly to the overthrow of the Foxite 
party on the Indian bill of 1783, which again he at- 
tributes to Hastings. But this ground seems singu- 
larly fantastic. We are still to learn how Hastings 
could have effectively influenced the fall of the mea- 
sure at a distance which took almost a twelvemonth 
for the answer of a letter. The measure itself had 
grounds of objection strong enough to ensure its 


‘overthrow. It went to turn the legislature into a 
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cipher, to strip the king of allebut nominal power, , tee of nineteen, at the head of which was Burke, 


and to govern the country by patronage, that pa- 
tronage being irrevocably placed in the hands of the 
Whigs. Charles lox was the man who should have 
been vindictive, if the feeling could exist, for it was 
his ruin; he it was who bore the parentage, the 
obloquy, and the punishment. We are also told in 
this volume, that Burke's passion was in the habit 
of getting the better of his reason, that “his preju- 
dice matured itself into a principle,” &e. Again we 
must doubt; for our conception of Burke is wholly 


to the contrary: his judgment appears to us to have | 


been of a remarkably deliberate, distinct, and clear- | 
|ing honours from the government. He sank into 


sighted order. It is certain that, in the great contin- 


gencies which so soon perplexed every other man of | 
every party, Burke was the most conspicuous indi-| 
vidual for soberness of view; that, from his remain-| 


ing fragments of correspondence, it is undeniable 
that his judgment alone could have saved his party 
from the long succession of errors into which they 
fell from the period of the coalition, through the 
times of the regency and the French revolution; and 
that the memorable soundness of his views in the ap- 
proaching convulsions of Europe, in 1789, has placed 
him in the highest rank of political prediction. But 
no mistake is more frequent than the supposition that 
ardour of feeling precludes sagacity; that glowing 


genius is inconsistent with profound thought; or that | 


the rich and plastic mind, which might have made 
the most powerful of poets, or the most imaginative 
of painters, might not form the noblest of all means 
for those noblest of all duties—the guidance and 
government of nations. We are convinced that 
Burke's sole motive was a sense of public justice. 
On the 3d of April, the house of commons resolved 
on impeaching Hastings, and nominated the commit- 


followed by Fox and Sheridan; the committee ap- 
pointing Francis as their assessor. But we must 
hasten on. The trial lasted till the country grew 
weary of it, and began to charge its delays as in 
themselves a denial of justice. ‘Those delays were, 
perhaps, unavoidable, from the formalities of the tri- 
bunal; but they were, and deservedly, unpopular, 
The charges themselves were so much involved in 
Indian technicalities, that it was scarcely possible 
for a mixed English auditory to comprehend them; 
and finally, after a seven years’ trial, Hastings was 
acquitted. But his acquittal procured no compensat- 


retirement, and on the 22d of August, 1818, at the 
age of eighty-six, he tranquilly died. 

Our opinion of Hastings may be collected from 
our passing views of hisconduct. We had come to 


| the subject with a strong prejudice in his favour asa 


man of great ability, misunderstood in consequence 
of the remoteness of his scene of operations, as the 
sole sustainer of our Indian empire, and as offering 
an immaculate contrast to the race of official corrup- 
tion and cruelty whom he had to control. The 
perusal of this memoir has considerably lowered our 
admiration. ‘That he was a man of powerful talents 
is unquestionable; and that his ambition was essen- 
tially neither sordid nor cruel we willingly allow: 
but we think that there is full evidence that tempta- 
tion could make both; that one principle swallowed 
up the rest; and that to stand well with the directors 
was the paramount object, which to him could throw 
a semblance at least of virtue over every crime. We 
think that his trial ought to have ended in condemna- 


tion; and that the acquittal of Hastings leaves a 
stain on the justice of his country. 





LINES TO 


A LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF SHIP AND SHORE. 


Buest be the sweet seraphic hour 
That first betray’d to me 

The unadorn’d, and priceless dower 
Which Heaven conferred in thee. 

I would not, for a fleeting day, 
This single gift resign, 

For every gem that sheds its ray 
In rich Goleonda’s mine. 


For thou hast been to me what ne’er 
In ruby’s ray hath shone— 

A sister, from a purer sphere, 
To lure me from my own; 

And I have watch’d the rising light 
Of each inspiring word, 

As they who track the farewell flight 
Of some ascending bird. 


Through every night of doubt and ill, 
And every darksome day, 
A sunny smile was round thee still, 





To chase their gloom away: 


And when the world in rudeness spoke, 
Thy voice was heard above 

The tones that from their murmurs broke, 
In its unchanging love. 


But now the springing breeze is here 
That bears me far from thee ; 

I go, with no sweet voice to cheer 
A pilgrim o’er the sea: 

A pilgrim through the surging sweep 
Of every wilder wave, 

Now rudely rushing o’er the sleep 
Of many a pilgrim’s grave. 


But wheresoe’er my path may lay, 
Through varied sea and zone, 
—_ heart shall still betray 
he image of thine own; 
And till my latest hour hath come, 
By shore, or mount or sea, 
I'll think of thy sweet hearth and home, 
And breathe a prayer for thee. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


RUSSIA AS IT WAS IN THE SUMMER 
AND WINTER OF 1812. 


Ir, reader, you look out of a window into any 
crowded street of any large city, you will be sur- 
prised to observe how very few of those whom you 
see actually engaged in the bustling scenes of life, 
could have been more than children (eight or nine 
years old at most) in the memorable year of 1812. 
Not every twelfth man, you say to yourself, couid 
have been consctous/y abreast of this great romance— 
the greatest by far since the Crusades, as they again 
since Ilium with its * Iliad of woes.’’ Consequently, 
to the large majority, any narrative or picture of that 
year is as good as MS., or as any newly discovered 
record of any forgotten event. ‘The following sketch 
of this grand era, woven together from scattered 
passages of Arndt, in his Erinnerungen, (Leipz. 
1840,) seems to have the merit of spirited delinea- 
tion; and it certainly has that of resting on a direct 
personal experience :— 

In the autumn of 1803 I went to Sweden, and, 
after a year’s absence, I returned to Pomerania. 
Stormy and full of rumours was the condition of 
Germany, both north and south. Next came 1805, 
with the tragic catastrophe of Austria; and then the 
more dreadful 1806, which witnessed the prostration 
of Prussia. Then it was that my “geist der zeit” 
spirit of the time) came abroad in its first part. 

hat summer of 1806 1 passed in Stralsund; more 
pointedly, I may say, /ay in Stralsund; for ina duel 
with a Swedish officer, who bore the classical name 


of Gyllensvaerd, (Chrusaor, or golden-sword,) | re- 
ceived a bullet in the body, and lay two months 


stretched upon a bed. ‘The occasion was this :— 
We had been sitting in a public garden with a large 
party of friends, our hearts expanded with wine, and 
our conversation exceedingly animated. The Swede 
dropped an agly expression, which I could not digest, 
in reference to the German people ; and what made 
it more offensive was, that at the very moment I had 
been freely praising his countrymen upon my recent 
experience. My — he adopted complacently 
enough as a mere debt to the notorious truth, such as 
claimed no acknowledginent at all from any Swede ; 
and he requited them by an insult. We exchanged 
shots at fifteen paces apart, about a mile and a-half 
from Stralsund, on the sea shore. At the moment 
when the bullet took effect, | sank down in a sort of 
fainting fit, and fancied that 1 carried death in my 
body. The time was about six in the evening, a 
most lovely sunset approaching, and I saluted, as 
with farewell eyes, the verdant shores of my beauti- 
ful native island, (Rugen.) This, however, was but 
amomentary shock. I was soon able to stand up, 
and to walk with my seconds into the town, where, 
after being duly probed, hacked, and bandaged, 
secundem artem, | lay stretched on a bed for the next 
eight weeks. 

Every man in Germany by this time knew me to 
be a burning hater of the French, and no admirer of 
the now deified Napoleon. In those days I suffered 
from these causes a real martyrdom of feeling; and 
oftentimes, from mere frenzy of political excitement, 


between insolent Frenchmen and too submissive | 


Germans, my feet burned as if placed on red-hot 


| plates of iron. In the spring of 1809, when the 
| news came that the poor king of Sweden must fall 
from the throne, these feelings grew stronger—and 
insupportable when the great Austrian campaigns 
commenced upon the Danube, together with the 
tumultuous risings amongst the Tyrolean Alps. One 
morning my friend General Schweim came to me, 
and repeated the reports that Schill had moved with 
10,000 men upon Stralsund, where he waited only 
for English shipping to carry him off to Sweden. 
** But,”’ said the general, “1 believe no syllable of 
this—10,000 men are not so easily shaken out of 
people’s sleeves.” Next day I met him in a public 
promenade. ‘It is but too true ” said he. * Poor 
Schill and his gallant division are all massacred, for 
a massacre it was, a mere cowardly murder and 
butchery on the part of the Danes and Dutch, in so 
basely binding themselves to French malignity. 
And now I suppose every thing will lie prostrate at 
the feet of this Satanas.”’ 

Henceforwards, through private interest with faith- 
ful friends amongst diplomatists, | had always double 
sets of passports—one set for Germany, in southern 
directions; the other set for England. In Sweden I 
took leave of my friends, as if bound to England ; for 
French spies, and the accursed spirit of espionnage, 
prevailed every where. Even Sweden was polluted ; 
and oftentimes the society of friends even was not 
without danger. Vile result from the tyranny of evil 
men, and from that slavery which, once striking root 
in a centre like Paris, ever after seeks to wipe away 
its own shame by confounding other nations in a 
vortex, still spreading, of similar humiliation! 

Happy, however, in such times is he whose habits 
are simple and independent! I needed no post- 
horses, attracted no notice, courted no suspicion. In 
the night, through mist and darkness, a stout foot 
traveller, living upon peasants’ fare, and conversing 
every where with the simple, loyal-hearted plough- 
man, carter, hedger, ditcher, in whom I met uni- 
formly with a spirit of honest hatred to the French, 
cordially corresponding to my own; so, and in such 
habits of society, did | creep up and down Germany 
for years, passing quietly through thousands of 
sleeping villages, and caring not for what circuit I 
made, if it carried me wide of cities, police offices, 
French guard-houses, and, above all, French spies 
or odious ensnarers. 

In the great year 1812, I was sent on a political 
mission, at the Russian expense, through Bohemia, 
to certain places on the Austrian frontiers. My 
despatches, addressed to the ct-devant Russian minis- 
ter, Von Stein, an object of bitter persecution to 
Napoleon, now a cabinet minister of the Czar’s, 
were dangerous in excess. To evade interception, I 
was obliged to assume a footman’s livery, and to 
travel with a greasy citizen of Vienna as his menial. 
Vienna people, it is well known, cannot move ten 
miles without eating. This man, aware of my 
situation, abused his power over me; in luxurious 
eating, and in Hungarian wines, at every stage he 
made the Czar’s golden ducats fly like forest leaves 
in autumn. When we came near to Brody,a Senish 
town, and close upon the Russian frontier, | threw 
off my masquerade dress of footman, and came forth 
as gay as a butterfly fora new mode of existence. 
My heart palpitated as I saw the flickering little flags 
| of six mounted Cossacks at the toll bar before Rad 
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ziwiloff. “Give me half a dozen ducats,” said my 
hitherto master, **and let me run on before. I know 
these fellows, and here one must buy a passage.” 
But now I had my revenge—lI was no longer in his 

ower—and, looking at him with an air of defiance, 
Pealled out ** Adieu!” displayed my grand looking 
pass to the lancers, who bowed respectfully at the 
sight, and conducted me to the inspector of the fron- 
tier customs. This man was a Courlander, hospita- 
ble to excess, and, as it soon came out, had been the 
bosom friend of my brother in earlier life. He in- 
troduced me to his wife, a native of Poland, insisted 
on my taking up quarters in his house, where I met 
with accomplished women speaking both Freneh and 
German, and finally arranged a plan for my journey 
to Moseow. Some baggage of the Russian embassy 
returning to Russia from Vienna, and three Russian 
diplomatic attaches, were expected in a day or two; 
at any rate I was to be provided with an escort, a 
Russian yager, to facilitate my transit; but this aeci- 
dent for connecting myself with good society, and 
stronger protection amongst the stormy scenes that 
might be looked for on the great military road of the 
armies, was to be neglected. 

Two mornings after arrived this caravan from 
Vienna. Out of two splendid carriages, laden ap- 
parently with effects belonging to the Russian em- 
bassy, stepped three gentlemen and a number of ser- 
vants. The leader of the party was a little, good 
humoured, talkative, and very agile man—the Count 
Ramsay of Balmaine. He was a secretary of lega- 
tion, originally of Scotch extraction, and had been 
educated by Jesuits in Mohilew. The second was 
an empty headed Frenchman, /e Marquis de Favars, 
a worn out rewe; and the last, a captain in the Rus- 
sian navy, a Grecian by birth, a man of great beauty, 
but bearing the most revolting expression of fleshly 
sensuality. 

With these for my travelling companions, I went as 
far as Smolensko, after which our roads parted, they, 
as attaches at this moment to the Russian diplomacy, 
pursuing the rout to St. Petersburg—I to Moscow; 
for though my ultimate destination was also St. Pe- 
tersburg, a political affair obliged me to go round by 
the southern capital. 

Our course lay through Volhynia, a superb and 
rich territory. Here dwell what are called the Red 
Russians. They struck me as a graver people than 
the Poles; and still as we advanced every thing wore 
a more comfortable aspect—fields, meadows, houses 
—than in Poland proper; sometimes, indeed, as _re- 
spectable as in North Germany. In the city of Zito- 
mirs, we stumbled by accident on a glorious scene 
of festal pleasure—it was a Jewish wedding. 1 
never beheld a pageant so full of life, motion, and 
joy. Torrents, absolutely torrents, of musie poured 
through every street. In the centre of the town, 
upen the wide open market-place, danced, with 
hands linked together, the most beautiful young men 
and women—the women al! pompously arrayed in 
the richest ornaments—gold, silver, and pearls glit- 
tering at every corner. And be it observed, that 
generally in Poland the Jewish race is far handsomer 
than in Germany ; far nobler in features ; and wear- 
ing a repose, a self-possession, never seen amongst 
our unresting, feverish, sweltering Jew pedlars. 
This fact, for a fact it is, may be traced, perhaps, xo 
two causes :—lIst, that in Poland the Jews gather 
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into far larger masses, occupying often separate 
towns, and maintaining a national dignity by coun. 
tenancing each other ; 2dly, (which sounds strangely 
in the ears of Western Europe,) vast numbers ap. 
plying themselves to the serene and salubrious |)- 
bours of rural economy. 

At length we reached Kiew on the Dnieper, once 
the haughty capital of the growing Russian empire, 
and still wearing traces of ancestral splendour. |; 
was a lovely summer morning as we drew near ¢ 
this ancient city; and we strangers were perfectly 
petrified with its gorgeous appear Such a laby- 
rinth of gilded towers, cupolas of churches and of 
convents, turrets of private mansions, all throwing 
back the golden beams of the morning from metallic 
surfaces, gave to my feelings a gleaming vision or 
foretaste of the orient. It seemed an outpost of Asia, 
Yet, when we entered the vast circuit of its walls, 
we seemed to read in the long succession of open 
areas, and in the dusky grandeur of its desolation, a 
record every where inscribed—Behold a metropolis 
of vanished ages! The situation, however, on and 
amongst the lordly hills of the Dnieper, is truly 
regal. Here we alighted at the door of a Jewish 
palace—for such I may call the splendid hotel—and 
here, again, we saw a Jewish family, a mother with 
a train of daughters, all wearing the imperial beauty, 
once so peculiar to the daughters of Jerusalem. 

At length we reached Russia Proper; and, com- 
pared with the wretched Poles, what a marvellous 
improvement! Every thing now clean and neat— 
houses better built—villages even elegantly arranged 
—men less slovenly in their habits of life, and far 
better dressed. Yet we suffered now even more 
than in Poland from the scorching days of this me- 
morable summer, and, from one dreadful nuisance 
within doors, worse than Polish in its excess. This 
may seem impossible ; for in Poland no mortal can 
secure himself against the abomination of vermin, 
ranging through every variety and shade. But here, 
perhaps from the heat of the summer, the chambers 
at the post-houses swarmed with fleas past all count- 
ing; certainly not of the huge Italian breed, yet, 
with all their minuteness, quite able to drive their 
victims into despair. It was our practice daily to 
stop the carriages in the midst of tie forests; and 
then retiring, each into his separate thicket, we 
stripped ourselves .in these sylvan chambers abso- 
lutely naked—suffered our clothes to hang wavering 
in the noonday breezes—and thus, with some little 
extra aid from a smart caning of our several ward- 
robes, we managed to distribute amongst the Rus- 
sian fauns and wood-nymphs as large a portion of 
our new colonists as we could persuade to accept 
such short notice to quit. Hereabouts, by-the-by. 
we came upon villages occupied by Roskolniks—an 
ancient order of Russian sectarians; and amongst 
these people we made a discovery, absolutely new to 
all of us—viz. that any towel or napkin, which we 
might have used in washing, was immediately torn 
to shreds by the women, under a persuasion that the 
article had been made, in a religious sense, unclean, 
by the touch of heterodox believers. On the other 
hand, vessels from which they could eat with spoons, 
and so as to avoid all actual contact with the fingers, 
were not considered as desecrated by our use. . 

During these days we had often a lively specimen 
of the posting service in Russia, and of the licensed 
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abuses in conducting it, through many a region of | weather (but especially for such hot summer nights) 
this vast empire. Whenever it happened that our of bivouacking, and might be seen stretched at their 
attendant yagers thought our train of horses not quite length by whole pulks and regiments, sleeping under 
equal to the pace we maintained, on the next ocea-| the canopy of the heavenly host, and scarcely ob- 
sion of deserying a drove of horses quietly grazing | serving the ceremonies of sentries or outposts in this 
near the roadside, away they scoured faster than a| region of wild sylvan nature—as yet so far from the 
flight of arrows amongst the startled animals, and by , enemy. 
adroit maneuvring, in concert with one another,soon| My journal was stolen on my return from Russia, 
rode down towards our line of equipages such as_ so that I cannot fix the precise day—but it must have 
they had pitched upon for likely assistants. Andas_ been in the first week of August—when we reached 
the moralists amongst us, who grumbled at this bri-| Smolensko. ‘The sun blazed fiercely; and for six 
gandage, of course gave their aid no less zealously | hours, at least, we had not accomplished as many 
than the most reprobate promoters of it, naturally it half leagues in painfully forcing our way through the 
happened that the poor ensnared horses found them- | mobs of camp servants and ministers of war, which 
selves in the traces, mounted, and spurred, before blocked up the approaches to this city. We had 
they had time for comprehending the logic of this) begun to move at sunrise; and it was ten A. M. as 
extra travelling resource. No trade, however, is) we drew up, throats baked, and hair matted with dust, 
uniformly prosperous; and we had frequent occa-| at the hotel of Giampa. All our long line of equi- 
sions to remark, that the men who attended these page, our outriding yagers, and our eighteen.post- 
herds of horses, sometimes the horses themselves, | horses, drew no sortof attention. No rush of waiters, 
heard us in the wind, or saw us from a distance; | no officious master or mistress to salute our arrival— 
upon which the whole mass, men and horses, would | we might have been so many old women in a donkey 
traitorously go tumbling head over heels to get out cart. There we stood—men, horses, carriages—ali 
of our track. Yet, on the other hand, the service | dripping with perspiration; and mostof us not at all 
was not one of pure suffering; the lads who rode | the cooler, but secretly fuming with indignation, at 
were uniformly humane and considerate; so that, | meeting with this particularly cool reception. “ Hol- 
whenever we drew up for a halt, each postilion, be- lo! you fellows, you waiters!” we began to ejacu- 
fore he thought of himself, would unship his sickle, | late; and certain fluent maledictions began to ripen 
and cut from the nearest patriotic farmer, who had | on our lips, but still no sign of attention. We ran 
been so thoughtful as to carry his culture to the edge | up the steps; and, on entering the hall, we perceived 
of the road, as much rich clover, &c., as it was safe | even the stairs occupied as seats. A brave Saxon 
for a running horse to eat. officer, one Major Bose, whom I afterwards knew at 
| St. Petersburg, was amongst the party in possession 
But now began to swarm and thicken about us, | of the stairs; and upon hearing us call loudly, in 
even more and more, that vast equipage of war, | German, for wine, water, &c., he laughed, and cried 
stretching to the frontiers of Poland from the central | out—* Patience, gentlemen, there are some thou- 
depths of Asia, which connected itself with the events | sands in the same state as yourselves. Every chair 
of this ever memorable year. Carriages, by thou-| in the house carries double ; every room has a score 
sands in a line, loaded with the food of armies ; oxen, of outside passengers; fifteen pulks of Cossacks are 
by tens of thousands, moving westwards to the | in possession of the cellars; five regiments of light- 
general shambles ; tumbrils, artillery, officer’s equi- | horse are quartered in the salons and ball-rooms. I 
pages, in never-ending succession. Often, for half | have been waiting three hours for a cup of water. 
i day together, we were brought to a dead halt, from | Others’—but, on hearing this report of matters, 
the mere impossibility of making way against this | Count Ramsay of Balmaine sprang off to cater in the 
heady current of Asia and Europe militant. What) town, and soon returned with one bottle of miserable 
served to embroil the moving masses still more, was | wine, the worst of what is manufactured on the river 
the long line of prisoners, many political prisoners,| Don. * This cost a ducat,”’ said he, “let us share 
some already prisoners of war, escorted by swarms | it.’ Some time afterwards we obtained a jug of 
of Cossacks and Hulans, who were transferring them | water; and that was the extent of our refreshments 
to the inland depths of Russia. Then at night, what | through the day at Signor Giampa’s. But in the 
new aspects of this vast moving, breathing, fluctuat- | evening there was a great movement: the light ca- 
ing panorama! If the night happened to be cloudy | valry trotted out from the salons on the ground floor; 
and dark, then myriads of watch-fires gleamed over | and many companies of infantry debouched from the 
the sea-like expanses of level ground; soldiers, pri- bed-rooms on the upper stories. After this we ob- 
soners, herdsmen, wagons, recruits, women, offi-| tained a hearing: the waiters mustered in strength; 
cers, commissaries, all dancing, singing, or, at times, | and before night we were comfortably seated at a 
drinking together; here, for miles in succession, | dinner of roast fowls. 
scattered to a quarter of a mile’s distance on each side} Here, in Smolensko, I met with some dear friends 
of the road, you would pass whole divisions of the —the Count Chazot, and my own stormy-hearted 
army, thirty ‘benged strong, all in their shirt-sleeves, countryman from the isle of Rugen, Gustavus Bar- 
roasting, frying, broiling, boiling, their main luxu-| nekow. These two men, born in regions so wide 
tious meal, after the fatigues of the day were over; | apart, yet equally memorable for their Grecian 
further on, if the night were starlight or moonlight, | beauty, and their reckless courage on the field of 
you would come suddenly upon white snowy tents, | battle, I will have occasion to speak of again; and 
raising themselves in ghostly silence from amongst | of the former, alas! in the farewell moments of his 
the blooming heaths; and further still, you would too fugitive life. Here also I met with the noble 
pass multitudes who, having no such luxuries as| Leo Lutzow—a man so well known to Germany in 
tents, were aneyeng far wholesomer plan for all, those impassioned times. Count Chazot was at this 
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time adjutant-general with the brigade of the elder 
prince of Oldenburg, and he took his meals at the 
table of the Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg.— 
Thither he carried me daily as an extra guest to 
dinner; and at night he and I, with some septuagint 
of officers, slept on a vast hay-mow, littered down in 
a huge salon. 

Nearly a week I spent in Smolensko; and I may 
venture to say, that, if I should live three centuries, 
I could have little chance of seeing such another 
spectacle as that week offered. It was, indeed, but 
the same spectacle in substance which I had wit- 
nessed through the last three weeks. But this 
great centre of union, this rallying point for the ar- 
mies gathering from all the capital routes through 
Russia, naturally made Smolensko, for the moment, 
the very heart and focus of the strategic movements, 
so as to intensify the agitation of the scene as to de- 

ree, though in kind the elements were the same. 
Segcoen was now rapidly moving on the same 
point. Itis known that he brought across the Nie- 
men 450,000 fighting men. The Russians after the 
liberation of the armies towards the Turkish fron- 
tier, were able to assemble even a greater number. 
The camp-followers, who gathered like a snow-drift, 
even after the French, through Eastern Gerinany and 
Poland, but who flocked almost by nations after the 
Russians, swelled the total amount of human beings 
during the summer and autumn to two millions at 
the least, who were gathering towards one point, 
and weaving to and fro in each other’s neighbourhood. 
And perhaps, as regarded the Russian side of the 
drama, at this time, and at the city of Smolensko, 
the condensation of life was greatest, and the bil- 
lowing agitation of the 
highest. 

Continually in this week at Smolensko, streaming 
through the streets, but to more advantage as ap- 
proaching along the roads from Moscow or St. Pe- 


tersburg, one would see the pompous array of armies | 
under every variety and modification that Europe or 


Asia can furnish. Now came, for hours together, 
the sea-like tread of infantry, the main masses of 
modern warfare, the marching regiments of the 
Czar’s armies. Then, after an interval of ten mi- 
nutes, would be heard the thunder of cavalry ap- 


ee and immediately began to fly past us, | 
ike a hurricane, squadrons after squadrons of those | 


whose horses had drunk from the Wolga or the Cas- 
pian; many with Siberian fur barretts, who lived 
near the iey ocean; fine races of ‘l'artars from the 
Kabarda and the Crimea; men from three different 
sides of the Euxine, and both sides of the Ural 
mountains; stately Cossacks from the Don; Kal- 
mucks, with flat noses, and bodies square and wooden 
legs, and eyes set obliquely, precisely as Ammianus 
Marcellinus describes the Huns of Attila’s armies 
fifteen centuries ago; Hulans eareering with vast 
spears ; Chinese-looking men from the pastoral Tar- 
tars of the great eastern steppes; and ugly Bashkirs, 
with blinking malicious eyes, and armed, even in 
this era of civilisation, {hear it, Captain Dalgetty !} 
with bows, and sounding arrow-sheafs rattling on 
their backs. But, perhaps, the most interesting 
(certainly the most beautiful) interlude in this pro- 
digious mask of martial life was, whenever a squad- 


ron of Circassian cavalry cantered past; all of them | 


in glittering steel shirts of mail, all carrying floating 


general mind was at the 
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plumes of the most beautiful description in ther 
helmets, all superbly mounted, men and horses alike 
presenting the same tall, graceful, slender figures 
and features, contrasting so powerfully with th 
quadrangular massy bodies and sidelong leer of th: 
ugly Kalmacks and Bashkirs. 

But the life—the agitation—the passion of tly 
time, as the dire collision of the mighty armies drey 
every day nearer—the frenzy of the patriotic love ay 
self-dedication with which the miscellaneous gather. 
ing at Smolensko surveyed this Napoleonic precipi- 
tation of the west upon the east—how shall I attempt 
to describe? Men and women alike, but, to say th: 
truth, women, with even more depth of devotion, 
surrendered themselves to one heart—one soul—of 
filial devotion, pride, and, one might swear, in many 
instances, of Saragossa-like martyrdom (if that should 
be required) on behalf of their beloved native land. 
Never till now, but not even now so entirely as after 
I had seen St. Petersburg, did I understand the 
Russian mind. The Russians are a very cheerful 
light-hearted people; and one is- not aware, until a 
personal communication with Russians, by residing 
amongst them, has put one in possession of their 
whole character, nor can imagine, the iron determi- 
nation which lies at the basis of the Russian will. 
Europe as yet knows little of the Russian nature. 
At St. Petersburg I saw more of it; but now, at 
Smolensko, enough to lift up a veil on the truth. 

There were living here at this time several mem- 
bers of the Russian administration—some belonging 
to the imperial cabinet, as Count Neselrode—ané 
some to the chancery, as the Baron Anstedten; a 
of whom, together with such of us as had diplomatic 


introductions, dined daily at the table of the police 


president. Often we sat down as many as two hun- 
dred to the dinner-table. And the scene which fo!- 
lowed the dinner, was what first revealed to me the 
impassioned Russian nature. Many of the nobility 
from the adjacent provinces were now present i 
Smolensko; many beautiful women of rank appeared 
at these dinners; and when the patriotic toasts wer 
given after dinner—never, no never, did I witness 
such a scene out of Russia. To understand it, the 
reader must remember that nobody—no foreigner, | 
mean—could be supposed present in Russia at this 
time who was by possibility any friend, or even 
lukewarm enemy, to the French tyranny. Hither, 
in fact, had fled from the whole of central Europ: 
the very elite of those who detested that tyranny; 
first, those who could not reconcile to their feelings 
the living under French martial law, liable at any 
moment to be called on for aid to a cause which they 
loathed; secondly, those who had a separate and 
speciai reason for apprehending French persecution, 
as having formerly, and in some public way, con- 
nected their names with anti-Gallican sentiments. 
To this class I belonged myself; and, in general, it 
had happened naturally enough that, at such a pe- 
riod, when Russia was entering upon her agony and 
death-straggle, no ordinary temper of hatred t 
France could lead any man to unite his own fortunes 
with hers. ‘To be found here at all in this hour of 
darkness and uncertainty, was a kind of certificat’ 
as to the extreme nature of a man’s opinions. No 
danger, therefore, in kissing a stranger, that you 
might be kissing a traitor. Else, and without this 
explanation, it would be doing a grievous injustice 
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to report the rapture of those caresses which women 
the most elevated, the most untainted in reputation, 
dignified matrons, unmarried women the most inno- 
cent and lovely, women even of princely blood, be- 
stowed upon ugly-looking strangers like myself. 
Tears were often seen on many a most charming 


countenance, as the kettle-drums announced the cus- | 


tomary toast—* Blessings on the noble-hearted 
strangers, who have not feared to make common 
cause with Russia at such a time;”’ and then, as the 
men drank off their glasses, every woman turned, 
with so sweet an air of sisterly love, to the stranger 
seated next to her, flung her arms around his neck, 
and fervently kissed him, but with such an expres- 
sion of perfect innocence, that the grossest libertine 
in such moments felt too nobly and justly to misin- 
terpret the impassioned frankness of the act. It 
was said at the time at Smolensko, that this usage 
was founded on a similar custom in England, where 
the same innocence in the women had prompted, in 
certain Situations, the same impassioned mark of 
confidence. This I may add, from my own expe- 
rience, that afterwards in St. Petersburg, when the 
great events of the war, and its glorious tragedies, 
had made the national sensibilities perfectly uncon- 
trollable—in the very noblest mansions of the land, 
in the palaces of the Orloffs and the Lievens—I 
have witnessed the same tender marks of female 
confidence, the same expression of a sisterly recog- 
nition towards every known participator in Russian 


sentiments, very liberally bestowed by the fairest 
lips, and the nearest to imperial tips, on the banks 
of the Neva. 

One day—I turn for the sake of variety, and of a 
larger experience, from high regions of society to the 


lowest—one day, finding myself perfectly wearied 
and exhausted by the never ending successions of 
troops streaming onward to the west, | moved round 
the skirts of the town, until I reached a situation so 
distant from the great tumult, that no sound could 
be caught even of trumpets and kettle drums; the 
roar of baggage wagons died away upon the wind, 
the groaning of heavy artillery oppressed the ear no 
longer. It was noonday—sultry as usual; and that 
peculiar silence, so breathless, solemn, and Pan-like, 
which sometimes belongs to the deep noon, whether 
of day or night, disposed even the thoughtless man 
to reverie. I had flung myself upon a soft, lawny 
eouch of heathy ground: no one moving object was 
in sight; indeed, no living creature whatever, exce)t 
some peaceful eattle tranquilly reposing under the 
shade of umbrageous trees half a mile distant. 
Solemn forests could be seen skirting the back- 


crounds in one direction; and the eye could dimly | 


penetrate the gloomy recesses which their openings 
revealed. The imagination peopled these awe-in- 
spiring solitudes with corresponding inhabitapts ; 
but to the mere bodily eye, all was silent, motion- 
less, breathless, as the grave. Such being the ex- 
ternal scene, it was inevitable that one’s thoughts 


should revert to the tremendous scenes of havoe, | 


struggle, and carnal fury, just now in the very crisis 
of opening. ‘Then came the antagonist thought pre- 
senting the utter stillness, the inaudible tread, of 
that final grave which was so surely stealing onwards 
to swallow, in one common abyss of darkness, the 
horse and his rider, the master and the slave, the 


mover of this mighty uproar, and the poor sutler that 


| dogged his heels for bread. 
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Five-and-twenty, or 
thirty years hence, thought I, say in the year 1840, 
what will have become of these innumerable cap- 
tains, marshals, plumed cavaliers so stately and 
exulting? ‘The earth shakes beneath their sounding 
tread on this day of August, i812. But if the cur- 
tain of time could draw up on the sad wrecks of 
these brilliant armies as they will exist one genera- 
tion ahead; if- but just at that moment rose a 
solemn breathing of wind from the forests, so sad, so 
full of woe in its sound, half between a sigh and a 
groan, that I was really startled, as if mute nature 
had understood and answered my ejaculation. It was 
a sound, beyond all I ever heard, that expressed a re- 
quiem and a lamentation over the pomps and glories 
of tman—so noble in his aspirations, so full of beauty 
and power for the moment—yet so inevitably lying 
down, after one generation, in dust and ashes, that I 
sank even deeper into abstractions gloomy and full 
of tears. 

What was it that wakened me? You have seen, 
reader, those pictures called ** Dances of Death,” 
where the marrowless and eyeless skeleton, which 
typifies the “*meager shadow,” is represented as 
linked in f-stal dances (though masked to their eyes) 
with the forms of crowned kings, mailed warriors, 
blooming brides, and rosy children? Such, or even 
more fantastic, when viewed from the station of my 
immediate thoughts on the vanity of vanities that 
closed up the rear of these warlike prospects, was 
the scene which suddenly rose up from a valley on 
one side, which continued to crown, in endless suce 
cession, the summit of the nearest hill, and thence 
diffused itself like a deluge over the unenclosed de- 
clivity reaching to the suburbs. Rustic wagons by 
thousands, as if for some vast festival of early vin- 
tagers, all decorated with flowers and verdant ferns, 
came on with haste, bringing along a whole army of 
the local militia, or armed populace of the rural dis- 
triets, from territories far inland. Militia, strictly 
speaking, they were not; for they had been embodied 
only to meet the immediate purpose of harassing 
the French rear of lateral detachments. They were, 
therefore, something like our Prussian /endwehr in 
constitution; but far different were the circumstances 
attending their motions towards the general rendez- 
vous. With the men, oftentimes boys, who com- 
posed the armament, came also their mothers, aunts, 
sometimes grandmothers, sisters, sweethearts; in 
short, six armies of women and girls for one of men, 
Hence the flowers; hence the music, floating from 
every portable instrument that the earth has ever 
known; hence the laughter, the shouting, the jubi- 
lation ;—like some fantastic bridal in fairyland, “a 
sight to dream of, not to tell,’’ and even for dreams 
too like delirium and frenzy. 

Was this wild mockery of care and forethought 
the proper sequel to my solemn reveries? I leaped 
up from the ground; unprofitable sorrow vanished ; 
and I was soon myself as much carried off my feet 
by the contagion of the patriotic rejoicing which ac- 
companied their encampment on the hill sides, as the 
most thoughtless of the boys. By the way, I find 
from a memorandum I had mislaid, that this scene 
occurred not at Smolensko, but some stages farther 
to the east—either at Viasma or Gschat. But I 
mention it as giving to the reader some impression 
of the ardour with which the honest rural population 
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entered into the war; how it drew them (as previ- 
ously it had drawn the Tyrolese, the Spanish, the 
Portuguese peasants) from their homes and hearths; 
how thoroughly this war of 1812 was the war of 
man and man’s heart, not of wily diplomatists—of 
nations, not of courts; and also to show how in 
Russia, at least, from the gayety of the popular tem- 
perament, the most dreadful preparations for suffer- 
ipg and danger masqueraded in forms of festal plea- 
sure that harmonised so well with the peculiar glory 
of the summer. 

From Smolensko, as I have said, parting with my 
previous companions, | pursued my way to Moscow 
in a Russian felegga, accompanied officially by an 
officer of yagers. Moscow, the city of marvels, I 
saw only for two days. 
indescribable? How recall the visionary impression 
which this oriental queen of cities left upon my 
mind? Cou! I have known that, in soshorta circle, 
of weeks, all the glory I beheld would be prostrate 
in ashes, perhaps I should have studied the great 
spectacle with more separate attention to the parts; 
as it was, I never woke from my stupor of astonish- 
ment. “I see,” said | to myself—* [ see, gathered 
into thg circuit of a city, the representative picture 
of unhappy Asia; infinite splendour—infinite wretch- 
edness, side by side,and no graduated limbs between 
them. There was the Kremlin, with its golden 
gates—golden towers, turrets, pinnacles; there were 
the churches and convents flashing back intolerable 
splendour from their domes burnished into mirrors ; 
and attached to them, or connecting them by endless 
lines, there were the squalid abodes of misery, of 
famine, of crime, of despair—mocked and insulted 


by the wealth which looked down upon them from | 


” 


aerial heights. 
the suburbs; but it was true also, at intervals too 
thickly recurring, for the central city. Even here, 
however, what most riveted the eye at the time, what 
drew it off even from the strange forms of Asiatic 
life and splendour continually obtruding, and carried 
a sympathetic fever to the heart, was—the agitation, 
the stormy character of life in its ordinary goings on, 
evermore filling the streets with tumult from morning 
to midnight. Oh, the fever of that time! Couriers 
every hour reporting the advance of Napoleon; and 
that tremendous battle of Borodino—the most mur- 
derous in modern history—distant now by less than 
one little month! Even he that prophesied the worst, 
saw no such terrific destiny impending over this 
ancient metropolis, as did in fact overtake it within 
one calendar month. 


But, without knowing the hour of its catastrophe, | 


every man was aware, from the momentry situation 


of the Russian armies, and their numerical inferiority | 


to the French on any one point, that the occupation 
of the city by the enemy was but too probable, though 
certainly not without a desperate conflict. All peo- 
ple, therefore, were retiring who could retire, or to 
whom, as having any property to be pillaged, the 
presence of a hostile army could offer any change 
for the worse. —Perfect misery was still safe. Yet 
even from that condition of absolute hopelessness, 
gieams of tierce patriotism—love for a land that to 
them had been a mere stepmother—blazed forth con- 
tinually ; and many of the very neediest withdrew 
from the coming domination of the insolent invader. 

Me, at all events, it behoved to make no delay; 


How shall 1 describe the | 


This description applied chiefly to | 
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|for after any decisive battle, if it should prove 
adverse in its results to the Russians, as it was now 
pretty evident that the final stand would be made at 
|no great distance from Moscow, not only would all 
| the horses and means of transport be embargoed, but 
| it was reasonable to expect that Napoleon would push 
| forward strong bodies of cavalry on the St. Peters. 
| burg road; and the documents which I carried about 
my person would, in that case, too fully proclaim my 
| country, name, and mission, to leave me a very hope- 
|ful prospect. I dispatched my business, therefore, 
as rapidly as possible; and luckily this was made 
leasy to me by the kindness of my countryman, 
| General Hess, at that time commandant of the Krem- 
|lin; so that two days saw me at liberty to depart. 
I called on General Hess early in the morning, 
taking along with me my escort, the officer of yagers. 
|The general had lost nothing of his German frank- 
ness or good nature; he gave us a most friendly re- 
ception and a capital breakfast, whilst he himself 
supervised our passports and made other business ar- 
rangements. ‘Those completed, he ordered his car- 
triage, and proposed personally to present us to Gene- 
ral Count Rostopehin, governor of Moscow. 
Thus, without knowing how immortal a man we 
w. re going to see, but still feeling some interest in 
an officer to whom so great a jewel of the Czar's 
'empire had been confided, we went to wait on the 
governor. I was struck with surprise when I saw 
him. I may say that, in effect, I had seen him re- 
peatedly before and since. His figure and face bore 
the very type and impress that most peculiarly be- 
long to the original and authentic Russian of the 
| minor noblesse, or of that order which, in England 
only, is distinguished by the name of “gentry.” 
Amongst the higher and patrician orders of the Rus- 
| sians, this type has been a good deal obliterated by 
| intermarriages with foreigners: in the middling or 
inferior aristocracy not rich enough or not disposed 
| to travel, it remains in its integrity; viz. a middle 
| stature, seldom remarkable for height, but the build 
| of body stout and square; a broad expanded face, 
face, with an expression of countenance resolute 
| even to defiance; nose regular in its formation, but 
|short; large blue eyes; carriage of the person re- 
|markably agile; and address somewhat abrupt, at 
| times stiff, but still sincere and good natured. The 
full result of these elements has a unity and a 
strength of character about it which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten, and may every where be chal- 
lenged as absolutely Russian. Count Rostopchin 
invited us to dine with him; an invitation we were 
glad to accept. But previously we attended him to 
hear te deum chanted in the St. John’s church within 
the Kremlin, for a victory obtained by Wittgenstein 
over Marshal Oudinot. At the governor’s dinner 
table we found a prodigious party assembled; and 
we had the same fun—the same rapturous explosion 
of public feeling as at Smolensko and Wiasma— 
over our too liberal and brimming wine-cups. I re- 
joiced afterwards, and to this day I rejoice, that | 
had this opportunity of seeing the man whose name 
soon resounded to the ends of the earth, and who was 
honoured with the applause of all men, except only 
within that little imperial circle where naturally he 
should have been honoured the most. 
From Moscow to St. Petersbur, 


the road lies by , 
TIwer and Novogorod. What a difference between 
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the Russian peasantry and the miserable serfs of 
Poland! The houses are every where built through- 
out of wood, so great is the se ireity of stone, so vast 
are the forests. They are also scientifically arranged 
in semicircles, so placed as to catch the maximum 
of sunny warmth; but, above wll, to exelude the pre- 
valent north-east winds of the winter. What struck 
me, however, even more than their comfortable repair 
and skilful management, was the general practice of 
ornamenting the outside with carved wooden fret- 
work; in which they reminded ric of Helsingland 
and Dalame in Sweden. Inthose Swedish provinces, 
indeed, the peasantry adorn their wagons, the very 
harness of their horses, their houses, churches—in 
short, all their chattels whatsoever—with the fa- 
yourite decoration; but the clusters of roses carved 
above the windows are equally common in this part 
of Russia. 

Up to Novogorod, in every village there was the 
same display of peasants exeretsing under arms as on 
the road from Smolensko to Moscow; and (which 
may seem strange, but was really so) thus far out of 
Moscow the same long files of heartless prisoners— 
many of them Spaniards and Portuguese forced into 
the French armies—swarmed at intervals along the 
public road. 

At length we reached that once haughty Novogo- 
rod, of which the Hanseatic saying was current in 
the middle ages—** Who dares to contend with God 
and Grossnaugard ?” (7. e. Great Novogorod.) But 


now, like Kiew, this mother of cities, except by its | 


churches and the extent of its walls, makes but a 
feeble impression upon the hasty traveller. In fact, 
it was her haughtiness that ruined Novogorod. Iwan 
Basieliwitch, that dreadful prince, was provoked 
into a measure often adopted in elder times by Asiatic 
despots: he transported into far distant regions the 
most refractory and turbulent of the citizens, sup- 
plied their places by tame unresisting vassals; and 
thus, with the resolute stamp of his iron foot, he 
crushed out the last spark of the ancieat city’s 
haughty independence. 

On the fourth day from leaving Moscow we flew 
past the elegant Sarsko-jeseto; and, soon after, my 
wondering eyes beheld the river Neva, and the new 
Palmyra on its banks. ‘Thus I had travelled one 


- hundred German miles, that is five hundred English, 


in less than foar days. The whole road to St. 
Petersburg, after leaving Iwer, is monotonous in ex- 
cess, the ground presenting every where one dead 
level, intersected by swampy moors, sometimes by 
extensive heaths, with solitary clumps of fir-trees, 
pines, and birches; villages very thinly sown; only 
at intervals a melancholy posting-house or a tavern, 
kept usually by an Italian. In the marshy parts the 
road is laid with blocks of fir-wood, many of which 
having started from their fastenings, give a sudden 
shock to a low four-wheeled carriage without springs, 
like the Russian telegga, so as effectually to murder 
sleep. Consequently, except in those very rare 


cases when we had to wait a couple of hours for | 


fresh horses, I had not enjoyed one lull of sleep since 
leaving Moscow. Yet it made me proud that, after 
one night's profound rest at St. Petersburg, I found 


myself alive and kicking, ready for such another | 


journey; whereas (bear with this, my foolish vanity, 
good reader!) my two companions, both soldiers— 
viz. Colonel Tettenborn and the officer of yagers— 


on calling at their hotel the next day, I found 
stretched in bed, incapable of rising, and not 
altogether without symptoms of serious illness. 

It was at the very close of August 1812, either on 
the 26th or the 27th, that I reached St. Petersburg; 
and, of course, my first visit was to the hotel of the 
imperial minister, the Baron Von Stein. Here I 

pews immediately adopted into the family; had a 
couple of rooms assigned to me, all my expenses 
fully reimbursed, and was advised to hire a German 
footman—a sort of chattel indispensable in this 
|capital. ‘To make no mystery of what requires none, 
| I may explain that my duties with the minister were 
'direeted to the copying of confidential despatches, 
deciphering of others, and, not least, to the composi- 
| tion of political tracts fitted for general dispersion in 
| Germany. Some of these, I need hardly mention to 
| German readers, enjoyed a very uncommon circula- 
tion; indeed, after the revolt of the Prussian general 
Von York, consequent upon the French disasters, 
some of them were reprinted and diffused by the 
cabinet of Berlin, with the whole energy of the go- 
| vernment machinery brought to bear upon their cir- 
culation. 

Meantime, my situation was agreeable and ad- 
| Vantageous at such a crisis, since, as one of a cabinet 
| minister's family, I had the very earliest intelligence, 
and the surest, of every thing that happened; but a 
|. still greater privilege I enjoyed in the introductions 
which my position gave me to the highest, and, for 
such a period, therefore the most interesting society. 
In particular, I remember, with especial interest, an 
old Russian admiral, who soon made himself memo- 
rable in the pursuit of the flying French—Tchicha- 
koff,* usually pronounced Shishkow. ‘This man, if 
any in the Czar’s dominions, was a thorough authen- 
| tie Russian, of that pure original breed which I have 
| described above in speaking of Rostopchin. He 
| must, by all accounts, have closely resembled the 
famous field-marshal Suwarroff. ‘The same Russian 

vein of humour and fantastic fun; the same garru- 
lous drollery; the same keen perception of the ludi- 
| crous, where it blended with moral weaknesses or 
knavery ; and the same indescribable animation, as 
weil as real histrionic talent, in the by-play of limbs, 
in gestures, and pantomime. Here let me stop to 
|remark, that this talent for pantomime is so pecu- 
liarly, so pre-eminently Russian, that in all their 
| theatrical performances, whether in conversation or 
|in dances, I have stood for hours enjoying the ex- 
pressive language of their gestures, without the pos- 
sibility of any aid from the language uttered, of 
which I understood not one single word. Now, on 
| the other hand, the Admiral understood very little 
| more of German than I did of Russian. Yet so in- 
limitably rich and significant was his pantomimic 
commentary on his own few words, that really I was 
|seldom at a loss for his meaning. He was aware 
| that I had provoked the wrath of Napoleon by poli- 
| tical pamphlets. That was enough for him: his 


| ™ Memorable to English readers, not merely by his 
energy in pursuit, but by four lines in Southey’s admi- 
rable Expedition to Moscow :— 


** And last of all an admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all must know very well, 
Which nobody can speak, and nobody can spell. 
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hatred for every thing French was as bitter as mine ; 
and the subject of our interviews turned entirely upon 
the wish of the Admiral to throw his burning pa- 
triotism, by my instrumentality, into the shape of 
bombs and mortars, if it were possible, and to stir up 
all Germany to intercept the retreat of the French 
scoundrels, which already counted upon as 
certain. Usually, he endeavoured to convey his 
thoughts, eccentric enough in all conscience, through 
some miserable attempt at French. This French I 
was to put into bookish German; then came his re- 
capitulation, one fraction of a German word, two 
fractions of a French word, a Russian curse or two 
interwoven, but a grand musical accompaniment of 
pantomime the most varied. 

Having mentioned Suw 
mander-in-chief of the Russian armies, w vho became 
so interesting an object in England and Germany 
about the year 1799, by his smashing defeats of the 
French armies in Switzerland, &c., I will repeat 
two well-attested anecdotes of his peculiar humour, | 


he 


as much on his own account as for the sake of illus- | 
Admiral Tchichakoff, whom [| 


trating the manner of 
have described as resembling him in the Russian 
idiosynerasy. 

One day the field-marshal went to court; it was 
in the time of the Empress Catharine; and his im- 
mediate object was to present his son, then about 
seventeen, to the Imperial court. When Suwarroff | 
and his son entered the salons of audience, it hap- 
pened that her majesty had withdrawn from the 
usual presence-chamber to one more remote ; but, as 
the marshal was a privileged person, every body 
made way for him to pass onwards through the fold- 
ing-doors to the Imperial privacy. Instead of doing 
that, however, this eccentric old man chose to turn 
suddenly round and face the brilliant court circle. 
He bowed slightly to every lord of the bed-chamber, 
every “ gold-stick” and “silver-stick” in waiting, 
slightly and almost contemptuously introducing his 
son to each. 
to any person than another, it was in cases where 
the rank and influence were notoriously inconsider- 
able. But at last he espied a slave carrying coals to 
one of the vast fires kept up in the palace halls. 
this man he hurried off with his dutiful whelp, and, 
bowing profoundly to the astonished servitor, he di- 
rected his son by signs, and by pressing his hands 
on the back of his neck, to follow his example. 
Accordingly, the two grandees, one laden with stars 
and decorations, continued to adore this poor slave, 
who, on his part, was ready to go distracted with 
consternation. The circle of Rosencrantzes and 
Guildensterns were by this time all silent and atten- 
tive, well knowing that some moral was in the wind 
after such preparations. ‘They had not long to wait. 
Turning to the court lords, and waving his hand in 
their direction, the marshal said aloud—** My son, 
these noble gentlemen are all of them precisely what 
God has made them; and, where Heaven has 
placed them, there they will rest. No use in paying 
court to them. But for this great man in disquise, 
who condescends to carry a coal-scuttle, and to fur- 
nish the fires with their daily meals, nobody can say 
what he may become. He is a subject for favour 
and creative power. Doubtless he will become a 
sublime man—a (prodigious man, Him worship; 
but these others,’ (bowing round the arch,) “treat 
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yarroff, that great com-| 


If he bowed a little more ceremoniously | 


Oh 
To, 


NTER oF 1812. 

'as I do.’ The bitterness of the jest was meant for 
the Rasumowskis, Orlofls, Potemkins, Suboffs, &c., 
who had all risen from nothing. 

Under the mad Paul's reign, the old soldier was 
believed to be dying; but the Emperor, who was 
always jealous of his power over the army, sent his 
favourite, Kutaisoff, to make a report of the marshal’s 
true condition. Of course, the ostensible plea for 
this visit was—to enquire after the old gentleman's 
health. But the old gentleman was not to be had; 
he could see as far into a millstone as a young one. 
And it happened that he had a special dislike to this 
special favourite; not without reason, apparently, 
for Kutaisoff had risen from the trade of barber and 
nail-cutter to the rank of lieutenant-general, by mer 
court favour, without military interference in his 
promotion, or rather in defiance of it. On Kutaisoti’s 
name being announced, and with the addition that he 
came from the Emperor, Suwarroff sent an aide-de- 
camp to say that he was ill in bed, but would rise to 
| receive his sovereign’s gracious commands. He did 

: he made his valet dress him en grand costume— 
boots and spurs, crosses, stars, ribands—all the full 
| uniform of his rank, to the minutest trifle. So ha- 
| bited, he presented himself to the favourite, made 
| his humble acknowledgments for the Emperor’s con- 
| descension, and treated his visiter with the utmost 
affability. He knew Kutaisoff perfectly well; but, 
pretending to view him as a stranger, and pleading 
} an old man’s decay of memory, he put him through 
a regular catechism of searching interrogation as to 
the steps of his elevation; and, by painful cross- 
examination, drew from him a distinet confession 
that he had never once stood under an enemy’s fire. 

* Will you speak a little louder?’’ said the wily 
old soldier; “1 am troubled with the infirmity of 
deafness. 


Did L understand you rightly; were you 
never on the field of battle ?”’ 


* Never,” said Kutaisoff, pretty loudly. 

“ Never where ?”’ rejoined the tormentor. 

* Never on thie field of battle.” 

*“ What! never under fire? musketry, cannon-shot, 
so forth ?”” 

* No; never under fire.” 

And thus he continued to play him off, to the infi- 
nite delight of young aides-de-camp in the 
ante-chamber; still forcing the martyr to shout 
louder and louder, and to make proclamation, as it 
were, of his own disgrace. At length, when this 
examination had lasted long enough, Suwarroff rung 
the bell. A fine tall footman or heiduch obeyed the 
Summons, 

“Come this way,” said the marshal. “Do you 
see that cane in the corner? Give it me. Good. 
Now turn your huge back this way.” The man 
did as he was ordered. Upon which Suwarroff, 
seeming to put forth all the feeble powers which his 
illness had left him, began to lay his cane across the 
heiduch’s shoulders; still erying out to him, as he 
did so, ** You knave, you good-for-nothing lubber, 
do you see that noble gentleman sitting there? He 
was precisely what you are—not a bit better—and 
you what he is beeome; whilst upon you, 
raseal,”” (redoubling his strokes,) “all my pains are 
still thrown away.’ 

Suwarroff’s objec t, besides that of annoying and 
mortifying a favourite, had been to deliver himself 
from future visits of espionnage; and the aides-de- 
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camp predicted that he would succeed. ‘ At least 
it will not be Lieutenant-General Kutaisoff,” said 
they, “ who undertakes the next mission.” 

But this Suwaroff, with the Russian spirit of 
drollery, had, like Tehichakoff, the true stamina of the 
Russian character. I will not wo so far as to call 
that character noble; at least not under its present 
development. But this I will say—it is the most 
determined character in Europe. 
difference between the lowest Russian and my poor 
submissive countrymen!! The Russians do not 
love us Germans; nay, they despise us heartily as 
cringing, sneaking slaves. And, naturally, Lin my 
tura do not love the Russians. It is too painful to 
feel one’s nation despised. Yet still I must do the 
Russians justice: every man amongst them wears 
on his forehead this bold manifesto—* J am a man. 
Be the faults of my government what they may, I, 
individually, am entitled to feel myself a man; to 
stand erect, and droop my eyes before no fellow- 
creature, unless it were the Czar; for he is my total 
country in one man’s person.”” Yes; be assured, 
reader, the Russians have a great destiny before them 
in the history of nations. 

I will add one fact from the secret history of the 
times. It was the infamous Romanzoff, himself the 
foulest of debauchees, and the fiendish hater of the 
English, of the Spaniards, and of every body that 
durst refuse submission to Napoleon, who was at the 
bottom of the collusion between Russia and France. 
My patron, the Baron von Stein, had been almost 
kicked out of Prussia in 1809 by the then prostrate 


government of Berlin, at the express command of | 


Napoleon. ‘This disgrace proclaimed his merit; and 
a single word that he had dropped to the Emperor 
Alexander at Tilsit, in 1807—a mere hint as to what 
he considered to be the future policy of Napoleon— 
had left in the Czar’s mind a deep impression of his 
sagacity. He was invited, therefore, to St. Peters- 
burg in 1812, by the Czar, in an autograph letter; 
which letter I have seen. The emperor had found it 
difficult all at once to unwind the meshes of that 
policy in which this effeminate old Romanzoff had 
entangled him. But now Von Stein had gained a 
prodigious ascendancy at couit. Madame de Stael 
was now in St. Petersburg, together with Augustus 
Schlegel; and through her, as well as all the rest of 
society that pretended to any brilliancy, Von Stein 
reacted on the Czar’s mind. He had now a vast in- 
fluence—both direct and indirect. 

Well it was for Europe that he had so. For even 
the empress was wavering: the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine was a traitor, doing the work of Napoleon: 


and now came, like peals of thunder, courier upon | 


courier, with the heart-shaking events in the south. 
Heart-shaking in the noblest sense, moving sympa- 
thy from depths of haman feeling, rarely approached 


in this world; but also, in the basest sense, heart- | 


shattering to all the sons of the feeble. Just seven 
days, as nearly as possible, before the end of August, 
had I ridden out from the northern entrance of Mos- 
cow. Just seven days after the end of August, pre- 


cisely on the 7th of September, had been fought that | 


bloodiest of battles at Borodino. Just seven days 


from the battle—viz. on the Lith of September—oc- | 


curred the French entry into Moscow. Earthquake 
following earthquake—such had seemed the convul- 


sion in men’s minds, as these events were passed | 


Heavens! whata | 


| onwards to St. Petersburg, by fleet relays of horse- 
/men laid ready for the occasion, who slept, booted 
| and spurred, nay, many of whom might be said to 
sleep in the saddle. But when the next news opened 
‘its funeral knell, (such it was thought at first,) that 
| on the two days following the French entry, viz. on 
| the 15th and 16th of September, this glorious and 
ancient metropolis had perished by conflagration— 
then it was that the equilibrium of mind in the su- 
preme rulers of the Jand, already shaken by what 
preceded, suddenly gave way. The Czar Alexander 
—whose nature I may presume to have known inti- 
mately, partly through the confidential communica- 
tions of ny principal, the minister Von Stein—partly, 
jalso, from many private letters, in which he con- 
sulted this minister throughout the present awful 
trial—had noble tendencies of heart; he was capable 
of rising to any elevation of plan or purpose; but 
there was also a failing point in his constitution of 
mind. He had something womanish in his tempe- 
rament, that made him incapable of any determined 
adherence to a purpose, unless when he was sus- 
tained by visible success. Suecess, however, all 
we of the war party insisted that there was, and of 
the most decisive description. Borodino had been 
undeniably a drawn battle, if ever there had been 
such a battle. The slaughter was unparalleled— 
true—but on both sides. d 


The Russians drew off 
from the field—true—but in an attitude that too 
plainly proclaimed the truth; neither any pursuit 
being attempted, nor any prisoners worth mention 
being made. After this movement, which was but 
for the purpose of effecting a junction with armies 
from the south, it was a matter of course, a fact cer- 
tainly implying no fresh success, that the French 
should enter Moscow. ‘* Yes,” interrupted the Czar 
impatiently; **and now they have destroyed it for 
ever.” They have destroyed it? Who have de- 
stroyed it? Monstrous it is to record, that, even in 
St. Petersburg, so little was the sublimity or mean- 
ing of this act appreciated, that except amongst the 
more thoughtful, who saw the impossibility that it 
could have fallen in with any policy of the French, 
it was generally ascribed to them. The truth, how- 
ever, soon began to creep out; and at length came 
the Parisian journals, especially the Journa/ de?’ Em- 
pire, which settled the question, by making the most 
furious attack on Rostopchin, as well as his country- 
men—denouncing them to all Europe as irreclaimable 
barbarians, exactly for this one ineendiary act. That 
was a miserable oversight in the French. Their 
rage interpreted the act, had it been otherwise equi- 
vocal in its tendency. 

Meantime, the first consequences of this news 
were al] but ruinous, The empress-mother cried out 
for peace; the odious Grand Duke Constantine went 
about like an apostle of ruin, calling out for peace, 
peace, as men call for water in a conflagration ; and 
the old serpent Romanzoff again crept back from his 
hole, diffusing his venom through all avenues to the 
emperor’s heart. Under the first panic, I know for 
certain, that, had there been no voice raised against 
| this fatal peace policy—in short, had Von Stein not 
been present to organise a resistance—a very sum- 
mary treaty would have intercepted the fruits of Ros- 
topchin’s Titanic act. In fact, the tendency of this 
act, the mere ruin—irretrievable ruin—which that 
one destruction of magazines inflicted upon Napo- 
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leon’s attempt to winter in Russia; all this would! make all the difference to the very weakest prince 


have become obvious to every man’s mind, precisely | 
at the time when it was too late to profit by it—viz. 
after the faith of the nation had been committed by 
preliminary conventions. It is not too much to say, 
that the future welfare of Europe hinged upon the 
emperor’s holding fast by his resolutions through the 
fifteen days next after this terrific news had trans- 
pired. ‘To that critical firmness | shall always 
affirm, that the seasonable presence of Von Stein, as 
a cabinet minister, gave the inclining bias. Had he 
been away, most undoubtedly the grand duke, the 
empress-mother, and the wicked Romanzoff, would 
have found but too certain allies in the emperor's 
own effeminacy. And, perhaps, we may say upon 
this memorable crisis, that in the annals of man it is 
the single case where news that had been enwreathed 
with funeral cypress as a death-stroke to the empire, 
was found by a few weeks experience to have de- 
served a laurel decoration, beyond any event that 
man could have executed by his hand, or divine Pro- 
vidence have suggested to his heart. Rostopehin, 
very soon after this, became the one great hero of the 
war; but the Czar could never bring himself up to 
the level of his servant’s grandeur; nor did he ever 
pardon him for that sublime sacrifice, which had 
shorn his crown, indeed, of a mighty capital, but had | 
settled upon Russia the glory of having inaugurated | 
the liberation henceforwards unrolling, for Europe. | 
Rostopchin, | may mention in taking leave of his 
immortal name, was that lion-hearted protector in 
whom the Emperor Paul confided. The confidence 
was well merited; for so entire was the conviction 
amongst the conspirators of the inevitable eye, as 
well as absolute fidelity, in this brave man, that until 
he were removed, the leaders refused to come for-| 
ward. He was sent to a distance on some official | 
mission which he very little desired; the poor mad | 
emperor was thus stripped of his sole friend, and his | 
assassination immediately followed. 


>. > - > * * > 


Now came such a change, such a breaking up of | 
old ideas, as the world had not witnessed for many 
centuries. It might be said almost, that those who 
had slept came again to life; for whole nations, 
politically dead, like the Hebrew corpse when 
touching the bones of the prophet, felt the tremor of 
life again stirring through their veins. Every day, 
afier September had passed away, brought forward 
in stronger colouring the inevitable catastrophe at- 
tached to the act of Rostopehin. Still even Rostop- 
chin could never have predicted the full extent of 
the peripeteta which awaited the devoted army of 
invaders. ‘This arose not simply from the conflagra- 
tion, but from that combined with the blind dream- 
ing confidence with which Napoleon relied upon the 
weakness of the Czar; for that confidence, though 
not in that perilous excess, he had certainly some 
justification to plead in past experience. Always it 
uad happened, at Vienna, at Berlin, at Wagram, that 
he had found royal personages too eager for peace. 
But still it must have been evident that it was dan- 
gerous to rely too entirely upon the weakness of a 
— five hundred miles distant, surrounded per- 
1aps by bolder counsellors than himself; and, above 
all, sure of learning the French embarrassment 
almost at the same time as he could receive over- 
tures of peace. One day of fresh information might 


between a wise and a fatal resolution. onse- 
quently it cannot be denied, that to Napoleon him- 
self, as the improver of Rostopchin’s act, is due the 
total ruin of the French army. Had he commenced 
his retreat from the time when it became apparent 
that he could not winter in Russia, he would hayg 
cleared the frosty plains of Poland and the dreadfu| 
rivers some days before the snow even began to fall. 
But he was judicially infatuated ; he still lingered 
on in the hope of peace. Peace, however, did not 
come, and winter did. On the 20th of October, just 
five weeks too late, the trampet sounded in Moscow 
for a retreat; and we all know what followed. I, 
for my part, saw something of what followed, and 
this it is which I shall now relate. But let me 
pause to say, that it was not merely and solely the 
obstinacy of pride, and the blindness of reliance 
upon one man’s infirm nature, which had led Napo- 
leon thus far astray. It was well known at that 
time that the coats of his stomach were in a dreadful 
state of nervous irritation, partly from general mis- 
imanagement of the digestive organs, but more from 
the recent habit of using strong stimulants, especially 
green tea drugged with brandy, in the proportion of 
half-and-half, for the purpose of keeping himself 
awake—a habit which at times incapacitated him 
either for thought or for action. Bourrienne has 
denied emphatically his use of strong coffee, or of 


‘snuff to any excess; but Bourrienne’s evidence ap- 
| plies only to a period eight 


years earlier; and at 
present so altered were Napslecsta habits, that on 
the day of Borodino his internal wretchedness abso- 
lutely obliged him at times to lay aside the reports 
from the different points of attack, as they kept com- 
ing into his tent. He walked feebly about, sipping 
his green tea, ina state of mixed helplessness and 
restlessness ; and it was owing to the dire depression 
from this state of feverish weakness, that he could 


| not be moved by any entreaties to unmuzzle the Im- 
perial Guard, forty thousand strong, upon the Rus- 


sians, at the latter part of the battle. He pleaded, 
indeed, that any disaster to the Guard would com- 
promise the safety of the entire army; but his 
policy had never been in that spirit of rigorous cau- 
tion; for almost every advantage, throughout his 
military life, he had been indebted to the very oppo- 


| site principle, of staking the whole success upon one 


decisive throw. It is the very necessity of such 
physical alterations in a man, that he is not aware 
of his own condition. He himself could see nothing 
unusual in the preternatural timidity of his plans; 
but all those who had access to his person, viewed 
him, on the day of Borodino, as a mere wreck of 

what he had been even three years before. ; 
One thing remains to be noticed. On the 20th of 
October the French advance began to move out of 
Moscow ; on the 23d, as the rearguard was march- 
ing out, they blew up the Kremlin. Now, the 
Kremlin was no fortress. The act was one of pure 
malignity, without a pretence of any benefit to fol- 
low. This reflection sharpened many a Russian 
sabre, especially when contrasting the real undeni- 
able barbarism of such wanton and useless havoc 
with the barbarism so fiercely imputed in the Paris 
newspapers to the all-decisive act authorised by 
Rostopchin. 
* * e s 
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Thus once again the vast body of European pa-| 
triotism, whieh had crowded back upon St. Peters- 
burg, was set at liberty. A legion of my German | 
countrymen had embodied itself in the few last 
months; but now this legion, the Russian armies, 
the Russian cabinet, princes, councillors, warriors, 
in one never-ending stream, continued throughout 
the winter to pour onwards into Germany. As the 
Czar was immediately to visit Dresden, the minister, 
Von Stein, seemed the proper person to precede him. 
It had been understood, indeed, all along, that Von 
Stein, with large patrimonial estates in Nassau, had 


not taken office with any view to money or to ambi- | 


tion. He stood in no man’s way as a future rival; 
and this was one accident of his position which had 
increased his weight at St. Petersburg. If he wished 
for office, it was now certain that his old master, the 
King of Prussia, who must have suffered so much 
ailliction in sacrificing a faithful servant for the very 
crime of fidelity, would be too happy to repair the 
wrongs extorted from his own weakness; 80 that, 
on that very account it seemed advisable for Von 
Stein to bid adieu to St. Petersburg. 

He selected me as his travelling companion ; and, 
on the evening of January 5, 1813, we drove out of 
St. Petersburg, muffled up to the very eyes and ears 
in bear-skins and furs; for the winter was as cruel 
in its rigours as the summer had been memorably 
glorious. On the following night we reached Ples- 
kow, (or Pskow, as it is usually pronounced,) once a 
magnificent city, glorying in her freedom like Novo- 
gorod, now silent and desolate. Here we had a_ 
painful scene awaiting us. On alighting from our 
carriage, we heard the Count Chazot (whom I men- 
tioned formerly in connexion with Smolensko) was 
lying ill of a nervous fever. We both knew him, 


and to know Count Chazot was to love and admire | 


him. We left our carriage, and followed a guide to 
the poor Count’s lodgings. He was in high deli-| 


rium: he neither saw us nor was aware of our pre-| 


sence; indeed we understood that his last hour was | 
rapidly approaching ; and it was too certain that we 
now looked upon this superb model of human beauty 
for the last time. He was now attended in his ill- 
ness by a military friend and couptryman, a Captain 
Von Tidemann; and it seemed that his public spirit 
had brought him into his present condition. There 
was in this place a depot for prisoners ; and also for 
German deserters from the Pound army. Out of 


these he had hoped to gain recruits for the new Ger- 
man legion, and on that errand he had come hither; 
but, from fatigue and hardships, a contagious dis- 
order had broken out in the depot, and the Count 


had soon caught the infection. 
service, and, with sorrowful hearts, we returned to 
our inn. 

The horses were now harnessed; but we found 
that, during our absence, the servants had left the 
carriage unattended, and that we had lost in conse- 


quence some valuable property: I, in particular, had | 


lost a large part of my linen, many kind memorials 


of Russian friends, and, what was more lastingly | 


vexatious, some important papers. This disaster did 
not tend to soothe our disturbed feelings. 
was now falling heavily, and all night long we tra- 
velled through an atmosphere darkened by blinding 
snow storms. Neither of us slept; for we were both 
Aveust, 1841.—Mvusevum. 67 


| tlemen in his service, but not executioners. 


, . | 
We could be of no 


The snow | 


afflicted by the fate of our friend, whose history I 
will briefly rehearse. 

Count Chazot de Florencourt, the father of our 
dying friend, was by birth a Frenchman. He was 
amongst those rare favourites of nature, that no man 
sees more than once or twice in his life. His person 
exhibited the very perfection of gladiatorial beauty. 
Face and figure both rivalled the antique. He hada 
bodily strength that seemed almost incredible; and 
he was equally distinguished for the intellectual 
graces of his conversation. With these prodigal 
accomplishments from nature, it is not pa ry 
that he should have caught the admiring notice o 
princes. ‘The great King of Prussia, when Crown 
Prince, had seen him during the campaign upon the 
Rhine in the year 1735, and the prince’s father had 
invited him into his service. This invitatiou the 
youthful count accepted; but a strange accident 
obliged him, some years after, to resign it. Ina 
broadsword duel with an officer in the same service, 
from mere excess of strength he had had the singular 
misfortune of absolutely cutting off clean from the 
trunk, by one stroke, the head of his antagonist. By 
the way, it is a remarkable thing, but the very same 
accident occurred in this very year at Rostock. A 
Cossack officer, in a similar sword duel with the 
eldest son of Madame de Stael, had a similar mis- 
fortune. Probably, without meaning any such re- 
volting violence, by some unfortunate impetus given 
to the swing of his sword-arm, he had carried the 
head away clean from the shoulders; and M. de Stael 
was left in the condition of a torso. In Count 
Chazot’s case, the King of Prussia had been nettled 
at this act; and he let fall some disagreeable words, 
to the effect that he wished to have officers and gen- 
Upon 
this, Count Chazot de Floreneourt was naturally 
nettled in his turn, and he applied to the king for 
leave to resign. Thus he came to quit the Prussian 
service, and that led him to become commandant of 
Lubeck, an imperial city, which again was the acei- 
| dental occasion of his meeting with a certain Countess 
of Schmettau. Her he married, and she brought 
him several sons, amongst whom our poor dying 
friend. These sons inherited the extraordinary beauty 
of their father, and most of them were gladly re- 
ceived as officers into that same Prussian army, from 
which their father had been dismissed for the extra- 
ordinary offence of cutting off a man’s head. 

One man only | have known who approached to 
poor Chazot in splendour of personal beauty. This 
was Gustavus Barnekow, whom I mentioned before 
as a native of Rugen, an’ therefore a compatriot of 
my own. Oddly enough, he took part in the same 
war and the same campaign as Chazot; for Chazot, 
| though French by his father’s side, was entirely and 
devotedly German in his feelings; and it is more 
‘remarkable still, that I can report the same thing of 
| his father, who never showed, by one sentiment or 
taste, (as I have always understood) that any ties of 
blood or parentage connected him with France. 
Barnekow, like Chazot, overflowed with martial 
ardour; and, at Borodino, he displayed it in a way 
that drew upon him general astonishment. He had 
been intrusted with the command of a few Cossack 
| squadrons, of whom no more was expected than to 
|aect as skirmishers, in pursuit, &c. ut such was 
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the admiration which these wild horsemen conceived 
for their leader’s commanding beauty and enthusiastic 
heroism, that they followed him like children where- 
ever he led. ‘The consequence of this blind devotion 
was—that he totally forgot the quality of service for 
which their under sized horses fitted them. He led 
his Cossacks into the thickest melee of the heavy 
cavalry; he made them charge through and through 
dense masses of infantry, riding at every thing he 
saw that seemed to offer him a chance on the field of 
battle; until at last the whole body, and he amongst 
them, were left stretched in their gore—the men half 
cut to pieces, and the horses ridden down or disabled. 
His behaviour, in short, had been almost maniacal ; 
but in that kind of mania which princes wish to see 
infectious on fields fought under such circumstances 
as Borodino. His wounds were so numerous and 
ghastly, that, for a long time, he was supposed to be 
beyond the reach of art. But his youth and iron 
constitution saved him; though, for months, he was 
reduced to walk upon crutches, and exhibited the 
mere ghost of his former beauty. When it became 
known in St. Petersburg that he would certainly re- 
cover, the enthusiasm about him prompted a general 
subscription amongst his German and Russian 
friends. First and last, about a thousand pounds 
English might be raised, and this sum was placed in 
the hands of Von Stein. One evening, at a frontier 


town in East Prussia, where we made some stay, to 


our great surprise in walked to the minister’s tea-table 


Gustavus Barnekow, still upon crutches, but other- | 
wise beginning to recover his splendid appearance. | 


This was nearly five months from the day of Boro- 
The next day, by the minister's orders, I paid 
it amounted to about 
three thousand dollars, all in gold and silver. I 
fancied that in this shape, according to the old 
anecdote of James 1. of England, the money would 
impress his imagination more. Not at all. 
served barely sufficient for the purchase of two fine 
horses and some camp equipage; the rest flew away, 
in three days time, upon magnificent balls and sup- 
pers to his numerous acquaintance. The same fate, 
in about the same time, attended the latter half; and, 
about a week afterwards, I received a Jetter from him 
imploring the loan of some hundred dueats, as essen- 
tial to the preservation of his honour. I was com- 
pelled to decline assisting him. But little did he 
care for that. The time had now come round for 
military action. Vernal breezes were beginning to 
Stir; vast escorts of provisions and baggage were 
crowding upon those German cities which the French 
meant to make the centre of their operations. One 
of these he captured ; was enriched by his share of 
booty ; lost all; again recovered it with interest, and 
so went on rising and sinking, until, at the end of 
the war, I was happy to hear that he had outlived all 
its perils, which for him, so romantically adventu- 
rous, were trebly increased ; had recovered his natu- 
ral beauty; and was likely to form a very promising 
marriage connexion. Count Chazot and he were 
the only two perfect Belvidere Apollos whom I have 
known in sixty years of life; the one of mixed Ger- 
man and Swedish descerit; the other of mixed French 
and German: both furiously anti-Gallican; both 
embarked in the same unparalleled war, and thus 
different were their fates. 

To return from this episode. 


dino. 
him one-half of the mgt 
i 


Now began to open 


He re-| 
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upon us the ghastly spectacle of war, the most mor. 
derous because the most vindictive, and also of war 
combined with agencies of nature, that ever can have 
been exhibited. ‘This I say thoughtfully; for in her 
climates, through which lay the whole of the great 
military campaigns or retreats in ancient history— 
such as those of Cambyses, Crassus, Julian—there 
never could have been that direct and silent agency 
of nature put forth which occurs under higher lat. 
tudes. A snow storm, it is true, has sometimes 
interrupted a march near Jerusalem, but not for any 
continuance, and not except in winter, when the 
ancients rarely undertook warlike expeditions. Her 
only, from the vast extent of the fighting and th 
retreat, nature had time allowed her to develope her 
resources—full seven weeks of time offer the snow 
commenced in good earnest over full seven hundred 
miles English of ground; for an army, encumbered 
as the French was, cannot, in the most favoural| 
circumstances, clear more than fourteen and a half 
English miles a day. I affirm therefore, peremp- 
torily, that such a case, when the sword was aided 
through seven long weeks by the fiercest artillery 
from the heavens, and also from the rage of famine— 
never was exhibited before; nor probably will be again 
for a millenium, unless it should be in American 
wars. So true is the summing up in a modern 
English poet—that God, in the anger of retribution, 
speaking by his * still small voice,” 
——“‘ said to Famine, Frost, and Snow, 

Finish the strife by deadliest victory.’ 


It is false and basely unjust to the Russians, if we 
| submit to the representation of some historians, that 
| the sword had no share in this tremendous catastro- 
| phe; on the contrary, it was the sword that reaped 
the earliest harvest; ard to the mute agencies of 
| heaven was assigned only the final task— 


** Finish the strife by deadliest victory.”’ 


From Pleskow we passed to Druja, thence over 
the frozen river Duena; and from that point we di- 
| rected our course by way of Widzky and Svenziany 
}upon Wilna. The reader must remember that, all 
‘along this route, there had been desperate fighting, 
as well as upon the Smolensko roads towards Wilna, 
and the ravages of frost upon the bands of prisoners 
had been almost equally formidable all the way up 
to Pleskow, as it had upon the Moscow road ; for, 
after the road on this quarter was cleared of com- 
batants, the prisoners were transferred by wholesale 
to Pleskow, within twenty-four hours’ distance by 
sledge travelling from St. Petersburg. Means of 
transport there coudd not be disposable for the French 
wounded, seeing that too oflen even the Russian 
wounded had no proper accommodation ; food, medi- 
cines, lint, dressing, all fell short to the most pitiable 
extent, upon a summons so sudden. Poor, sandy, 
uncultivated, was the land, and miserably barren of 
people, all the way from Pleskow until we reached 
the neighbourhood of Wilna. Through the whole 
extent of this wide region, the eye beheld no signs 
almost of life; every where roofless houses, with 
not so much as a cat mewing amongst the ruins; 
shapeless wrecks where there had been villages or 
churches ; heaps of forlorn chimneys, stone window- 
frames or mullions, rafters scorched and blackened ; _ 
oftentimes piles of nondescript rubbish, from which 
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rose up through melting snow smouldering flames, ! of toil in the frozen state of the ground. 


vapours, and a hideous odour, that too often bespoke 
the secret crimes lurking below—bodies rotting and 
slowly burning, probably those of unoffending pea- 
sants. We had full time for meditation, and for 
gathering at the post houses the anecdotes of this 
dreadful war, in which so often the murderer was 
confounded in one common ruin with his victim, or 
so often a speedy retribution overtook him; for the 
poor Lithuanian horses, which had been saved from 
the enemy by driving them inland to remote stations, 
were so enfeebled by the want of food, that they 
could seareely creep along the road; all forage what- 
soever had long disappeared, (as being too heavy to 
remove, and in such earnest demand for the eavalry 
of both sides.) I cannot better express the exhaus- 
tion of the horses than by mentioning, that the minis- 
ter’s travelling-carriage, placed upon a sledge, and 
not heavily laden, (since all his baggage, except 
diplomatic credentials, &c., came after him amongst 
the Emperor’s,) never moved between the Duena 
and Widzky at more than 24 miles an hour; and 
that we were obliged to halt at every little pincushion 
of a rising ground, notwithstanding we always had 
six horses in the traces, very frequently eight. Life 
seemed on the brink of general extinction in this 
region, equally amongst men and amongst brute 
animals. 

On the second, third, and fourth days of our 


journey, already we began to meet the long files of | 


prisoners. Whata spectacle! Literally a sueces- 
sion of lazar-houses and hospitals turned out into the 
open air. Meager wretches, crawling along with 
difficulty, not always in a human posture, but on 
their knees, blood-soaked rags hanging about them, 
their faces blue, or even livid purple, and endeavour- 
ing to draw warmth as well as nutriment from pieces 
of loathsome raw horse-flesh. Many died before 
our eyes, as we slowly moved along, and in crowds 


at the posting-stations. ‘That part of the sick, for | 


whom sledges had at last been found, were packed 
in layers, one over the other, with straw between 
them. Which would die first, it had been impossible 
to judge in these hurried packings of human crea- 
tures. Which had died, it became difficult to know; 
the straw perhaps, or the man above him, preventing 
any clear examination of the face; and the dreadful 
effects from decomposition being now slow to ex- 


press themselves decisively under this iron rigour 


of frost. And thus at the posting-houses, where 


piles of these victims were accumulated for want 
of horses, the groans of suffering, shrieks of an- 


guish from festering wounds, the parting spasm 


or farewell sigh of the departing, might all be 
heard (sometimes all at one moment) from the 
same sledge; whilst from others, the silence, total 


But, at 
least, they might have been decently withdrawn 
from exposure by afew inches of snow. ‘This, how- 
ever, so slight a tribute of respect to our common 
humanity, was notattempted. In many places there 
was a reasonable plea for the neglect; viz. that the 
famished wolves would soon detect the corpse. But 
I am afraid that a strength was given to this argu- 
ment, which otherwise it would not have had, in cir- 
cumstances when the enemy had been less hated, or 
his tyranny less insulting. I do not complain that 
such feelings should exist. ‘They are too natural 
and wholesome in their action to be wrong; but I 
feel that there is a sanctity in death, and an atone- 
ment to human justice in the payment of this final 
penalty, which should cause our enmity to cease at 
that point. 

But here, so far from any such revolution of feel- 
ing having taken place, on the contrary, through the 
whole route to Wilna, dead men had been hung up 
on the branches of trees, with marks of ignominy on 
their persons—brands impressed on their ghastly 
foreheads—stakes driven through their hearts. 

Sometimes where the snow lay too heavily on 
these boughs, or the furious north-easter with the 
weight of the dead man had weakened them too 
much, the whole mass, broken bough and corpse, 


| would all come down together, and lie across the 


narrow road. 

Oftentimes in the middle of the night, when all 
was dark in the wild “tormented” air, and only the 
ground was illuminated by the snow, suddenly our 


| eight horses would all fall back upon their haunches, 


snort, rear, plunge; and when we alighted with our 
torches to examine the cause of this tumult, we ge- 


, nerally found a litter of wood disbranched from some 


tree that overshadowed the road, but in the centre a 
human body, and perhaps a face half-withered by 
frost, half-eaten by a wolf, yet still, amongst moul- 
dering and ruins, not improbably presenting a faded 
expression of horrid human passions. After we had 
passed Widzky, these interruptions grew more fre- 
quent; and much more troublesome, from the greatly 
increasing speed of the horses, who could with diffi- 
culty be persuaded by the postilions to clear the 
corpses by flying leaps. ‘The difficulty of these sus- 
pensions had naturally made them far less frequent, 
until we came into the more populous regions leading 
towards Wilna. But this memento of the roads and 
their condition, I can leave for all future estimators 
of this unparalleled war—that from the river Duena 


| to Wilna, however many were the cross roads, or 
| however expansive might be the heath or the forest 


through which the traveller was left to choose a 
track, no stranger could ever have needed a guide, 
but might, through these hundreds of miles, have 


or comparative, would announce that the last strug-| guided himself by the unburied corpses. 


gle was past. 


As often as this event was discovered | 


On the 17th of January we reached Lyck, the first 


—an event desirable in all eyes, when so many were | Prussian city; and, on the 2Ist of January, we 
waiting for any protection from the icy wind or the | entered Koénigsberg, the capital of East Prussia. 
exposure of the road—the corpse or corpses would | Our journey had occupied sixteen days; five of 
be hastily removed; in doing which, as the death or) which were greatly embarrassed by delays. But 
deaths might have occurred indifferently in any | latterly we had moved with speed. There, and at 
layer, upper or lower, a disturbance more agonising | Gumbinnen, as well as in Saxony, in Bohemia, and 
than their wounds was often given to’such as might elsewhere, the minister was soon engaged—I my- 
remain alive. But what was done with the corpses | self, therefore, (as his secretary,) was equally en- 
extracted from these freights of misery? Were wee gaged—with arrangements for that great crusade, 
buried? Notatall. That would have been a work | which, before the year had revolved, carried the war 
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into France. Events too great for a side glance | in the secret history of the political agents; such in 
were now opening upon Europe. But the great, the breadth of funereal horrors, which is left behing 
relusive movement to this crusade in the plains of | for warning and instruction. 
ussia, was such as | have here’ described it; such 


SUGGESTED BY 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE NIGHT WIND’S MONODY. 


HEARING THE 
DIOUSLY THROUGH LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


Wuen Night her sable curtain draws 
Around the drowsy earth, 
Shrouding in that solemn pause, 
The whole creation’s birth; 
I love by yon cathedral pile, 
To hear the low wind sigh, 
And echo through the cloister’d aisle 
Molian harmony! 


Round every pinnacle and tower, 
Through every curve and line, 
Glides on a gently breathing power, 

That seems inspir’d—divine ! 
Sweet music from a brighter sphere, 
On ebon wing to ly— 
Bedewing the enchanted ear 
With liquid melody! 


Soft dulcet notes that whisper peace 
To the soul’s longing rest; 
Where troubles of the weary cease, 
And all who seek are blest. 
Anon, those thrilling accents change 
To the low mournful cry, 
That through the vast and vaulted range, 
Chants nature’s lullaby ! 


List to the aerial song awhile— 
Mark how each varied tone 

Quivers through the fretted pile, 
So musical and Jone ! 

And sure “tis good to wander now 
Where sounds so sweet are nigh, 

And deeply quaff the copious flow 
Of heavenly psalmody ! 


Not long those plaintive dove-notes course 
Their way with gentle wail; 

A loftier strain—a wilder foree— 
Soon swells the rushing gale ; 

And tuneful in its richness there, 
The winged breeze sweeps by, 

While silence lingers in despair— 
Disputing sovereignty ! 


As beings of the world of light 
Hover in celestial bliss,— 

So in a flood of pure delight 
May mortals joy in this ;— 

And while those sylph-strung Jutes shall peal 
O’er hill and tower and tree, 

Sweetly will o’er remembrance steal 


The Night Wind’s Monody. E.? 


West Ashby, May, 1841, 


WIND WHISTLE MELO- 


THE PASSING BELL. 


Hark! ‘tis the bell that tolls for the dead : 
Some one hath pass’d from his sorrow,— 
*Tis over—and even the echo is fied, 
And all will forget him to-morrow ! 


| Tis thus when a pebble is flung in the tide, 

| It ruffles awhile the smooth face of the main,— 
In a moment the eddying circles subside, 

And the blue vault of heaven is mirror’d again. 





| Or e’en as an arrow that passeth through air, 
| And leaves not a trace as it flieth ; 
| For the air closes over, and nothing is there,— 
And thus will it be when man dieth. 

|For a moment a tear-drop may moisten the cheek— 
| For an instant the smile may be broken; 

But the morrow will come, and the lips will then 
speak, 
As though sorrow had never been spoken. 


THE WIDOW OF THE DUC D’ENGHIEN. 
Tue Princess Charlotte of Rohan Rochefort died a 
few days since, after a long and painful illness. 
“The life of this admirable woman,” says the 
| Stecle, in noticing the event, ** was marked with a 
| cruel fatality. Belonging by birth to one of the most 
lancient noble families of France, she was, when 
young, married to the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien; 
| but this union, though the result of a mutual affec- 
| tion, did not obtain the sanction of the Duke de 
| Bourbon, and, consequently, the Princess never pub- 
ilicly bore the name of her illustrious husband. It 
| has been stated that, after the execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien at Vincennes, his father offered to confirm 

| the marriage, and thus render the Princess heiress 
of the immense wealth of the house of Condé; but 
the Princess, with greatness of mind, refused to ac- 
cept the fortune of the man whose name she had not 
been allowed to bear. She devoted the rest of her 
life to cherishing the memory of her lost consort; 
but such was the pure spirit of her soul, that, bitter 
as were her regrets, she never was brought to bear 
malice towards those who were the causes of her 
misery. Her mild and tolerant piety could only be 
appreciated by those who surrounded her, and her 
existence was only made known by the numerous 
beneficent acts which emanated from her to the last 
| day of her life, and which she diffused without dis- 
tinetion of party and opinion.”—Galignani’s Mes- 
| senger. : 


| 
| 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. 


RURAL SCENES OF POPE AND MILTON, 


Tuene is a peculiar pleasure in tracing out for the 
first time the haunts of a favourite author, and nest- 
ling, as it were, in the private recesses of genius. 
It is a new-found delight that we can enjoy in secret, 
with something of the freshness and gladness of 
youth. ‘To wander among scenes of inspiration 
seems a high and select privilege, that brings us into 
closer communion with the master-spirits whom we 
have loved or revered. An antique house in the 
country, a wood or tree, a green lane or hill-side, a 


murmuring river or brook, thus becomes an object of | 


deep interest, and calls up a thousand associations. 
Not a leaf stirs, nor a flower blossoms, but awakens 
some train of thought and sentiment. The solitude 
is made populous with images of the past; and the 
busiest seenes of crowded cities are separated from 
the present, and to memory and imagination becomes 
silent as the desert. 

A cynical observer may say that some portion of 
this fond idolatry arises from a lurking egotism or 
seli-love. We appear to exalt our common nature 


by identifying ourselves with objects of general ho- | 


mage and admiration. A ray from the great temple 
seems to light on ourselves, humble worshippers. 
We are elated at discharging a duty or paying a debt 
due by all mankind. When Cicero found the tomb 
of Archimedes hid among briars and thorns, he was 
proud to tell the nobles of Syracuse that a man of 
{rpinum had pointed out to them the grave of their 
famous citizen. For the moment he was elevated in 
their eyes by his temporary relationship to one still 
higher. It seems clear, however, that the effect of 
such literary pilgrimages must be as salutary and 
instructive as they are delightful. We are lifted into 
the region of intellect above the sphere of the senses ; 
and are led to trace the steps by which genius shapes 
its course and achieves its triumphs. This is a 
wholesome corrective of inflated hopes, and a spur to 
generous ambition. Doubtless there are worth/ess as 
well as ennobling emanations of high minds; but 
their number is not great, and they seldom excite 
permanent feelings of admiration. Vows are rarely 
made at such shrines. The world is ultimately just 
in its judgments; and though men may for a time 
tolerate or applaud compositions that were better left 
unwritten, posterity drops them from her roll, and 
tefuses to dweli on what is in its nature unworthy 
of immortality. ‘Thus time is constantly performing 
a purifying as well as embalming process with the 
labours of genius. 

To the general delight and gratification experi- 
enced by visiting poetical scenes, must be added the 
particular embodiment or revivification of the poet’s 
fancies or creations. All that has been written or 
meditated on the spot seems present with us. An 
old stone can conjure up a host of lifelike figures or 
abstractions as good as realities. ‘The branch of a 
tree or the bubbling of a fountain is as potent as the 
wand of a magician. Every |aurel-leaf at Vaucluse 
seems inscribed with the love sonnets of Petrarch. 
On the banks of the Avon we seem to be attended by 
Ariel and a troop of spirits. Miranda, Viola, and 
Perdita, gather flowers by our side ; Rosalind roams 


| brothers in exile’? underanoak-tree; Prospero waves 


his rod; or the darker spirits of the tragic muse 
beckon from hill and cloud! We have more than 
once visited Thomson’s house at the bottom of hew 
Lane, Richmond—a snug, wood-embowered nest; 
but we never saw it in a calm summer noon or even- 
ing, without half expecting to meet a body of fays or 
elves rushing from the leaves and bushes, as trom 
the airy portal of the Castle of Indolence. Who that 
has drunk of the genial stream of Chaucer—that 
morning-star of the English muse—can pass the 
Tabard Inn, Southwark, without recalling the gay 
and glorious troop of travellers, 


** Ready to wenden on their pilgrimage 
‘To Canterbury, with devoute corage ?”’ 


The knight that had warred with the heathen in 
Turkey—the young squire, with his curled locks— 
the fair prioress, 

‘* That of her smiling was full simple and coy’’— 


the monk, the friar, jolly franklin, red-faced somp- 
nour, gentle pardoner, merry wife of Bath, and other 
personages of that living and speaking drama, seem 
all once more in motion, conjured up by the mere site 
of an ordinary tavern! 

We had long purposed devoting a day or two to 
the rural scenes in Berks and Buckinghamshire con- 
secrated by Pope, Milton, and Cowper; and in May 
last we succeeded in carrying our resolution into 
effect. Poetical pilgrimages are best made in May. 
The month itself is sacred to the Muses; and the 
country is then arrayed in its most winning looks. 
The year is dressed in her best smiles. We have 
heard painters and scene-hunters prefer the approach 
of autumn, when the tinting of the woods begins. A 
glorious scene, certainly—** Far be it that we should 
write thee Sin or blame’’—but to our minds Autumn 
has a melancholy cast. The progress of decay is a 
sight touching to mortal sympathies, even though 
we reflect that nature will re-edify her works, and 
reproduce her vernal glories, in another year. In 
autumn we have nothing of scenic splendour to hope 
for. We have had the best of the year; and the rest 
must be a downward course. Spring, on the other 
hand, is full of hope and promise—advancing with 
delighted measure, 


‘+ Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn.”’ 


The woods and hedges have a bright, tender green— 
the hawthorn is in blow—and birds are pairing and 
singing in their liveliest and most joyous strain. 
We knew also that, if we selected May for our jour- 
ney, we should have the nightingale in perfection. 
In Buckinghamshire, 
“The Attic bird 
Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long ;"’ 


but the spring is her more customary season. All 
the poetical scenes in this country are distinguished 


for the song of the nightingale. Milton and Cowper 
revelled in their melody. Some of Milton’s critics 
are disposed to consider summer in the above pas- 
sage a mere /apsus of the book-learned poet, as night- 
ingales are most rife in spring. We were informe d, 
however, that they abound during all the summer at 
Horton; and the poet might have heard the delight- 


the forest; Jaques moralises to his “co-mates and! ful notes thick-warbled from April to September 
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round his father’s peaceful, low-lying mansion : 
little garden and park are full of them in July. 
may be safely assumed that great poets are seldom 
wrong in their allusions to natural history. Shak- 
speare’s accuracy is proverbial; and we may here 
mention an instance in Pope. In his Windsor Forest 


there is a picturesque allusion to the woodcock— 


The lonely woodcock haunts the watery glade.” 


Now woodcocks are extremely rare in that part of 
Berkshire, a fact known to every sportsman. It so 
happens, however, that close by Pope’s house at 
Binfield, at the end of a brane or thicket (which was 
probably more marshy in the poet's time), numbers 
of woodcock still breed. The young poet, we may 
be sure, never levelled a gun at the birds; but in his 
solitary musings he had seen them with their large 
bills crossing in the summer evenings from one wood 
to another, uttering a weak and feeble cry like the 
call of the young redbreast. When he was led to 
celebrate the shades of Windsor, this pvetical ad- 
janct occurred to his memory; and he has described 
it with a fidelity and beauty which he never ex- 
celled. 

The early cireumstances of Pope and Milton bear 
some resemblance to each other. They were the 
favourite sons of their fathers—good, old, gentle- 
manly retired men of business, who buried them- 
selves in the country, and devoted themselves chiefly 
to the education of their first-born and beloved sons. 
Both parents were strict religionists, though of dif- 
ferent creeds; both sons “ lisped in numbers,” and 
from their earliest days neditated an immortality of 
fame. Delightful must have been the youthful 
strains and studious habits of each to the fond pa- 
rental eyes that watched them with such incessant 
eare, and which were never s¢ parated or withdraw n 
from them till shrouded in death! 

The youth and most of the manhood of Pope were 
spent in the shades of Windsor Forest. ‘The royal 

arks then stretched to a great distance. George 

Il., as Mr. Jesse informs us, had a green drive of 
a hundred miles. Within this world of woodland 
beauty and magnificence, ten miles from Windsor, 
was Binfield, a small property with a decent resi- 
dence; a garden, in which Pope the elder loved to 
work, raising **the earliest melons of the year;” a 
lawn, on which grows a fine cypress tree, forty feet 
in height, said to have been planted by the poet ; and 
at the gate are two enormous elms, sun and shower- 
proof; on one of which is painted, ** Beware the 
Dog!" a motto that Mad Dennis or Colly Cibber 
might have considered not inappropriate to the former 
distinguished occupant of the place. Most of the 
old house has been pulled down, but the poet's par- 
lour still exists, a part of the present mansion. In 
honour of Pope, a fragment of the great forest has 
been preserve xd near Binfield, and called * Pope’s 
Wood.” ‘The huge beech trees, with their smooth, 
grey, fluted trunks, wave over the scene of the poet's 
youthful reveries, and the green sward which he trod 
remains unploughed. The spot commands a fine 
view of that rich level country; a glorious expanse 
of foliage, green parks and meadows, gardens, groves, 
lawns, and villas; in the midst of which tall poplar 
trees shoot up here and there, like minarets or spires, 


the | fortune was improved. 
It 


| destroyed by barbarous hands. 
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He could gratify his private 
tastes and his love of literature, without risking his 
personal independence. ‘Twickenham, as all the 
world knows, is a lovely place; sunny, yet shel- 
tered, and washed by the silver Thames, that flows 
brimful, level with the poet’s well-kept grounds, 
Nearly all memorials of Pope have been removed or 
The house is gone; 


| and the garden which he delighted to cultivate with 


taste and skill—its laurel circus, its urns and vases 
(the gift of a prince), its rustic temple, wilderness, 


'and spring of clear water that echoed through the 


From Windsor Forest, Pope removed to the side | 


of the Thames. His fame was established, and his 


cavern day and night, are now a bare, exposed, 
shapeless mass of ruin and disorder. The celebrated 
grotto remains, but stripped of all that gave it pictu- 
resqueness, grace, and seclusion. 

Cowper has fared rather better than Pope. His 
house at Olney is still standing, but in the same m- 
inous state so humourously described by the poet; 
his parlour is occupied as a girl’s school. ‘The sum- 
mer-house in the garden—the “boudoir” in which 
the gentle bard used to sit conning his verses—a] 
remains, its walls covered with the names of visiters. 
Cowper’s residence in the neighbouring village of 
Weston has been much altered, but is still beautiful, 
with a profusion of roses in front. There is, how- 
ever, an ale-house on each side of the poetic man- 
sion, and the village stocks are opposite the windows! 
It was * Royal Oak Day,” the 29th of May, when 
we visited Weston; and a graceless rogue of a rus- 
tic was at the time undergoing punishment in th 
stocks. Tne young men parading the village with 
oak apples in their hats were nearly all intoxicated. 
Happily, thought we, Cowper no longer exists to 
witness this desecration of his beloved Weston! We 
met with an old female servant of the poet, named 
Sally Brown, who talked with affectionate interest 
of the “ poor dear gentleman,” and of the unhappy 
malady under which he laboured. Cowper and Mire. 
Unwin are spoken of by the village rs as *Squi 
Cowper and Madame Unwin!” “Such is fame ' 
The mansion-house of the Throgmortens, celebrated 
by Cowper, has been razed to the ground. The 
proprietor resides in another county ; and, to * save 
expenses,” the old seat of the family was pulled 
down. The “ wilderness” is overgrown with weeds ; 
and the “‘aleove,” carved with many a name, has 
fallen into equal neglect. The bells of Olney were 
sounding sweetly in the distance when we paced 
this deserted spot, by the colonnade of elms described 
by the poet. ‘The noisy industrious rooks were caw- 
ing among the woods; and the “ silent Ouse,” pur- 
suing its sinuous course among the rich meadows, 
was just visible below Clifton Tower. Compared 
with the scenery around Huntingdon, the neighbour- 
hood of Olney might well appear a sort of poetical 
paradise. The whole country seems consecrated to 
the memory of Cowper; and there, 


so 


‘** If we may unbodied choose a sanctuary,”’ 


his gentle spirit is undoubtedly still a visitant. 
Milton was born in London—with the single ex- 
ception of Bacon, the loftiest name on her list of im- 
mortals. Spenser had died a few years ere the birth 
of his new and greater successor. Shakspeare was 
in the blaze of his fame. The house in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, in which Milton was born, perished in, 
the great fire of London—a loss to the poet at a time 
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when he could ill afford to lose; for age and adver-| that a tree planted by his hand would afterwards be 
sity were then drawing close around him their lines | viewed with interest. The spirit of ambition was 


of cireumvallation. 


- . 4 | 
From Bread Street and St. Paul’s school Milton 


went to Cambridge, a student of Christ College. 
The old buildings remain; but the college has some- 
what declined in importance, or has been overtopped 
by its richer neighbours. 
are shady and retired, with some fine chestnut-trees. 
There is a moral as well as picturesque beauty in 
these college waJks. The town of Cambridge is 
poor enough, and the river Cam a most unpoefical 
stream in appearance; yet there are few finer sights 
in the kingdom than the row of colleges on its banks 
—Queen’s, King’s, Clare Hall, Trinity, and St. 
John’s—each with its garden and “smooth shaven 
green,” its shrubs, ever-greens, and ancient elm- 
trees. The presence of King’s College Chap: | alone, 
with its lofty roof and * storied windows,” seems 
to diffuse a solemn and poetical feeling over the 
whole neighbourhood. 

Milton’s college is less pleasantly situated than 
those on the banks of the river—it is sombre and 
ancient. At the bottom of the garden is a mulberry- 
tree, said to have been planted by the poet. We 
have only the authority of tradition for the fact; but 
it is as uninterrupted and entire as the tradition in 
favour of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree. Milton's tree 
is a venerable wreck, but carefully preserved, and 
standing alone “in pride of place’’ on a fine smooth, 
green circle. <A considerable part of it has been 


blown down; and the whole must have perished but 
for the numerous props that support it, and a cover- 
ing of lead which encases part of the trunk. The 
surviving branches are fresh and spreading—full of 


leaves. Milton entered the college in 1625; but the 
gardener is of opinion that the mulberry-tree must 
have been twenty years old ere it was planted by the 
poet. We know that about the year 1609 King 


James imported a number of young mulberry-trees, | 


and distributed them in England with a view to the 
encouragement of the silk manufacture. ‘The tradi- 
tion is not unsuited to the character of Milton. 
Planting a tree is a pleasant task, interesting to a 
poetical imagination ; and we may presume that the 
poet was often in the college grounds for exercise, 
as he complains, in one of his elegies, that the fields 
around Cambridge had no soft shades to attract the 


muse.* fle might also feel a secret consciousness 


* Milton was not singular in this opinion. The friends 
of Robert Hall attributed the first outbreak of that ma- 
lady which overwhelmed his reason to the dispiri‘ing 
influence of the flat scenery around Cambridge! That 
such a result should be considered at all probable shows 
how morbidly sensitive and delicate must have been the 
organisation of that remarkable man. ‘There has been 
litle planting about Cambridge since Milton’s time. 
“Beyond the college precincts,’’ said Hall, ‘* there is 
nota tree fora man to hang himself upon when he is 
weary of the barrenness of the place.’’ A gentleman 
present reminded him that there were some trees in the 
way to Grantchester, a village about two miles from 
Cambridge. Mr. Hall replied, ‘* Yes, sir, I recollect. 
Willows, I believe, sir; Nature hanging out signals of 
distress." The willows, too, are generally cropped 
short, and look like inverted mops, or large cabbages, 
The cause is, that the willow shoots are cut every third 
or fourth year, and sold to make wattled fences, bas- 


The garden and walks | 


even then at work. An “inward prompting,” he 
confesses, grew daily upon him in his youth, * that 
by labour and intense study he might, perhaps, leave 
something so written to after times, that they should 
not willingly let it die.” 

In Cambridge we have a more interesting and 
more certain relic of Milton than the mulberry tree. 
In the library of Trinity College are preserved 
manuscript copies—apparently the prima cura—of 
Comus, Lycidas, the ircades, and some of the son- 
nets. With eager delight do we unfold the Sibyl- 
line leaves that tell of the first workings of that im- 
mortal mind! The manuscripts are bound together, 
wre written on common foolscap paper, and contain 
numerous corrections and interlineations. ‘The spell- 
ing is uneouthly antique; and most of the lines 
begin with small letters, not capitals. No great pro- 
duction was ever produced perfect at once : the inspi- 
rations of genius dawn on its possessor something 
like the light of the natural day, slowly and gradually, 
till, by repeated touches, and far off revealings, 
brought nearer and nearer, the outline is completed 
in its radiant proportions and beauty. The finest 
passages of some of Shakspeare’s finest dramas were 
added after his first editions were printed ; and it ap- 
pears that some of the exquisite lyrical bursts in 
Milton’s Comus were inserted—probably on the proof 
sheets—after this manuscript was written. Of these 
amplifications we may give one specimen. In the 
Cambridge MS, the following couplet forms part of 
the spirit’s epilogue in Comus -— 


* Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where many a cherub soft reposes.”’ 


In the printed copies the passage spreads out into a 
series of images of the highest classical grace and 
perfection :— 


* Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber suft; and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 

But far above, in spangled sheen, 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced, 
After her wandering labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 

Make her his eternal bride: 

And trom her fair unspotted side 

Two blessed twins are to be born— 
Youth and Joy—so Jove hath sworn.” 


kets, &e. There are, however, some old timber trees 
about Grantchester; but, generally, the country in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge is flat and uninteresting. 
From Cambridge to Fenstanton, a distance of ten miles, 
and from Cambridge to Ely, a distance of eleven miles, 
there is neither hill nor wood, nor even a good hedge- 
row. 

We need hardly remind the literary tourist at Cam- 
bridge to visit Pembroke College, where Gray lived 
many years, ‘“‘hiving up wisdom with each studious 
year,’’ and where he died. His rooms are the first on 
the right-hand side, entering the court; they are man- 
tled with ivy, and are distinguished by the college arms 
over one of the windows, 
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This is the very essence of poetry. In tracing the 
lines, we seem to be gazing on a picture by Titian; 
but the lyric sweetness of the versification recalls us 
as if to listen to some enchanting choral melody. 
The musical accomplishments of Milton must have 
proved a valuable handmaid and regulator to his 
teeming and gorgeous imagination. 

Among the Cambridge MSS. are outlines of various 
subjects, intended by the poet for tragedies. Sixty- 
two are scriptural subjects, thirty-two from English 
history, and five from Seottish history. A “century 
of inventions!” Such stupendous labour had the 
young poet marked out for himself! The Old Testa- 
ment, as abounding in picturesque and striking inci- 
dents, furnished most of the seriptural plans; seven 
only are from the New Testament. One of these he 
entitles Christus Patiens, founded on the scene in the 
garden. ** Hisagony may receive noble expressions,” 
are the concluding words of this sketch; and noble 
they would have been if Milton, in the full maturity 
of his powers, had tasked himself to his high theme.* 
One of the poet's historical plans was wisely aban- 
doned 1e subject of Macbeth pre -oecu pit d by 
Shakspeare. Milton proposed beginning at the arri- 
val of Maleolm at Macduff, and he adds, * The mat- 
ter of Duncan may be expressed by the appearing of 
his ghost.” The splendid suecess of Shakspeare in 
the early and preternatural scenes of the play— 
heightened by the character of Lady Macbeth, a cha- 
racter superior in tragic power and terror to the 
grandest creations of the Grecian drama—must have 
deterred Milton, independently of his respect for the 
unities of the drama, from the thought of commencing 
before the murder, or probably his severe classical 
taste would lead him to shun the representation of a 
murder on the stage. He did right, however, in not 
measuring swords with Shakspeare. ‘ Within that 
eirele none durst walk but he.” Milton’s panoply 
of learning would have impeded his motions and 
contracted his power. Shakspeare, swift and unen- 
cumbered, like Ithuriel, with “touch of celestial 
temper,”’ reached the heart at once. By a happy 


t} 


. Pa radis 


tural subjects 


Regained is not included in his list of Scrip- 
It Was sucrceste d in 
known, by Elwood, the Quaker, who, on returning the 
manuscript of Paradise Lostto the poet, at Chalfont, 
said to him, ** Thou hast said much here about Paradise 
st; but what | to say of Paradise Found ?"’ 
Elwood continues,—'* He made me no answer, sate some 
time ina muse, then broke off that discourse, and fell 
upon an ct." We have no doubt, that while 
Milton ** in a muse,”’ his mind reverted to his early 
plans and subjects for dramas Ve may remark, that 
the Milton MSS. in Trinity College Librarv are kent 
locked up, and can only be seen in the presence of a fel- 
low of the entlemen, however, are 
very obliging ia this respect; and to one of the body 
Mr. Romilly) our thanks are due for his courteous at- 
ilons to a stranger 
In the British Museum, in the same glass case with 
the famous autograph of Shakspeare, in Florio’s Mon- 
tainge (tor which a hundred guimeas were lately paid.) 
is a printed copy of the Elegies on Mr. Edward King, 
the subject of Milton’s Lycidas, with some corrections 
of the text in Milton’s hand writing. One whole line 
omitted by the printer (Milton at the time resided at 
Horton supplied by the poet in the margin. Mr. 
Rogers, the poet, possesses the written agreement be- 
tween Milton and his publisher, Simmons, for the copy- 
right of Paradise Lost. It is framed and glazed, and 
hung up in the poet's handsome library 


1665, as is wel 
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intuition he achieved what even Aristotle admits to 
be the great end of tragedy—to excite admiration, 
compassion and sympathy. His moral is as just and 
complete as itis terrible. He trusted, not to classica| 
taste and the unities, but to his command over th 
strong, ever living passions of human nature ; shaping 
our actions and destiny, beating in every breast and 
agitating every frame. Milton would have foun 

“fit audience but few.” Shakspeare has civilis: 

man in every country to melt at his tenderness and 
pity, kindle at his ardour, and shydder at his subli- 
mity. 

From Cambridge we follow the poet to Horton, a 
village near the ancient little town of Colinbrook. 
The poet has commemorated the river Colne, that 
waters the pleasant meadows and fields in this se- 
questered part of Buckinghamshire; and at one tim: 
he anticipated the felicity of welcoming his Italian 
friend, Diodati, on its shady banks. Milton lived 
five years with his father at Horton—five years of 
study and retirement. In this calm retreat he laid 
the foundation of his greatness as a poet. He wrot 
Comus, Lycidas, and the Arcades; and he stored up, 
by meditation and reading, the noble conceptions and 
images of paradisaical beauty which afterwards ros: 
in his mind like a “ latter spring,”’ when he could no 
lone r see 


‘* Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn.” 


The agitating scenes of the civil war succeeded t 
this retirement, and the poet was engulfed in th 
torrent. ‘The Horton period was a Sabbath calm—a 
lustrum sacred to the Muses. 

Milton’s house at Horton was pulled down about 
fifty years since, and another—apparently of similar 
dimensions—built in its stead. The garden and 
grounds are the same; and an old pigeon house be- 
longing to the former mansion has been preserved 
In the garden is a deeayed apple tree, under whic! 
the poet is said—with no great probability—to hav 
composed the Arcades. The situation of the hous 
is low and marshy. Though near the public road, it 
is concealed by the shrubbery and a cluster of 
“hedge row elms.” We had some difficulty in 
finding the house, as the villagers considered our 
enquiries to be directed towards a more aristocratic 
mansion, the manor-house, which has recently been 
destroyed, to the great regret of the people, who de- 
scribed it as a noble old residence, that had stood for 
hundreds of years. The Milton house was the 
second in importance in the village. Having traced 
out the spot, we found the proprietor, Mr. Cooke, a 
hale, cheerful old gentleman, engaged in the fields 
superintending his hay-makers. He came with great 
alacrity to show us the house, pointed out the pigecn 
house and apple tree, and dwelt with peculiar delight 
on the appearance of two tall poplars on the lawn, 
about a hundred feet in height, which were visible. 
he said, all the way at Slough, near Windsor, and on 
the London road. There is not a hill betwixt Hor- 
ton and London. In this secluded spot, “ shrouded 
in cheerful shade,” the poet had nothing to withdraw 
him from the studies in which he delighted. Mr. 
Cooke called one of his labourers to accompany vs 
to Horton Church, in which, he said no doubt the 
Miltons often sat, and where the poet’s mother lay 
buried. The honest peasant was as civil and cheér- 
ful as his master, of whom he spoke with the affee- 
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tion of the “olden time,” that still lingers in these 
remote nooks and corners, where society is much the 
same aS it was two hundred years since. His 
master, he said, had suffered much effiiction; all his 
family had died before him, and their tombs were in 
the church. There is, fortunately, in some minds an 
elasticity and ever springing cheerful ness—the result 
of a happy nature and calm reliance on the goodness 
of Providence—that enables them to surmount the 
heaviest calamities that befall humanity. Horton 
Church is like the village, low and antique; it has 
its yew-trees and ivy-mantled walls, the character- 
istic and interesting accompaniments of such spots. 
An ancient font is in the interior. The chancel is 
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t, and he awoke at the call, ready to defend what 

e believed to be the sacred cause of religion and his 
country’s liberty, “‘when it required firm hearts in 
| sound bodies to stand and cover their stations.” 
Milton’s London residences have all, with one ex- 
ception, disappeared or ceased to be distinguishable.* 

| The continual crowding in and building up of this 
vast metropolis, the influx of trade, and the muta- 
tions of two centuries, joined to the devastations of 
the Great lire of 1666, lave made sad havoc among 
the old poetical scenes of London. We have seen 
the last of the “ garden-houses”—those trim, neat, 
half-suburben residences in the heart of the city, 
such as Milton loved, and were suited to poets of 


paved with red bricks, among which the blue flag-| moderate fortune. Rogers may command—and long 
stone over the grave of the poet’s mother is couspi- | yet may he enjoy—his patrician mansion and garden 


eauous. The stone is inscribed, “*Heare lyeth the 


body of Sarah Milton, the wife of John Milton, who | issued by the Muses! 
|nature in the 


died the 3 of April, 1637.” 


He has other paper than that 
But the only glimpse of 
heart of the “Great Babel’? which 


in St. James’s Place. 


The Allegro and Penseroso of Milton are supposed | ordinary poets may obtain, must be derived from 


to have been written at Horton. 
jects described in those inimitable effusions—the 
perfection of descriptive poetry—were drawn from | 
the scenery in the neighbourhood, it must have been 
the passages in L’ Allegro, where the poet begins to 


Milton’s second residence in the country was in 
1665. The plague raged in London, and his simple- 
hearted attached fricnd, Elwood, the Quaker, took a 
house for the poet in Buckinghamshire, to which he 


If any of the =| perambulations in the Parks. 


spend the day with Mirth. The “ sweet-briar and | might retreat with his family till the pestilence was 


the vine,” he no doubt had at the window—they are | 
still on the spot. He might have heard the hounds 
and horn on some “ hoar hill’? by Windsor Forest, 
or at Harefield, which is within afew miles. He 
could walk * not unseen” by the * hedge-row elms” 
that shaded his father’s mansion, and still remain by 
the road-side. The plounghman and shepherd, “ rus- 
set lawns and fallows grey,’ the meadow, brook, 
and river, are all in the vicinity. The “towers and 
battlements,” 
“ Bosom’d high in tufted trees,” 

represent Harefield House, the seat of the Countess- 
Dowager of Derby, before whom the .?rcades was 
verformed, and the countess (who is described as a 
ady possessing personal attractions) might sit for the 
flattering picture, 

‘* Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 


* The remaining house is that to which the poet re- 
moved in 1651, and where he lived till he was sequestered 
from his office of ‘* Secretary for Foreign Tongues,”’ in 
1659. Phillips calls it ‘+a pretty garden-house, in petty 
France, in Westminster, next door to the Lord Seuda- 
more’s, opening into St. James's Park.’’ The house 
now forms No. 18 York Street, Westminster. The 
neighbourhood is no longer yetired or respectable ; but is 
chiefly occupied with humble shops and obscure lodgings. 
The lower part of Milton’s house is converted into a 
chandler’s shop; and on making some enquiries of the 
woman who kept it, we were directed up-stairs. ‘‘ It 
was in the attic, sir, that he wrote his studies,”’ said the 

oor woman. ‘The second floor is tenanted by another 
amily, and the attic by a third,—all apparently of the 
very lowest rank. ‘The parlour up-stairs is a large and 
handsome room, wainscoted, and with three windows 
looking into the Park. The view is light and cheerful, 
and contrasts with the dirt and destitution in the interior 
of the dwelling. The attic also commands a fine view ; 
but the studies of Milton, we may be sure, were con- 





The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


It is idle, however, to attempt to localise with | ’ 10 
|foreign visiters. 


minuteness the scenery of poems, which consist of | 


groups of images and pictures gleaned from various 
sourees—books, as well as nature—the town, as 
well as the country. The wish expressed in the 
memorable lines of J] Penseroso,— 


“ And may my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale,” 


seem to point to Milton’s college-life ; or, still earlier, 
to his attendance at St. Paul’s school, when, to 
realise this poetical aspiration, would have appeared 
like fulfilling a duty. The poet thought very dif- 
ferently — subject in his after-life. 

Many years elapsed before Milton returned to 
Buckinghamshire after he had taken his final leave 
of Horton. The labours of the Muse were suspended, 
and his early studies, “the lofty fables and romances 
which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knight- 
hood,” were exchanged for the actual wars of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. The voice that aroused 
the nation, saying, “Sleep no more !"’ reached the 

Aveust, 1841.—Mvseum. 68 


ducted in a larger room, where he could be surrounded 
with his books, and occasionally receive his friends and 
The towers of Westminster Abbey 
form an interesting object in York Street; they strike 
|the eye immediately on entering the street from_the 
| poet’s dwelling; but darkness was fast settling on Mil- 
ton, if he was not wholly blind, ere he removed to York 
Street. This interesting house belonged to Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who caused a tablet to be put up on the back wall 
(which we believe to have been the front in Milton’. 
time.) inscribed, ‘*Sacrep To Miiton, Prince ve 
Poets.’’ Milton, stern Republican as he was, could not 
have wished to see a /’rince in worse plight than he is 
here—sacred amidst squalid poverty and filth! Svrely, 
the present owner (a son of Mr. Bentham) might, 2* no 
great sacrifice, rescue the house from its present poilu- 
tion, and preserve it in some way more honourable te the 
fame of its illustrious ap my In this house, un- 
| doubtedly, part of Paradise Lost was composed. The 
| poem was begun two years before the Restoration, when 
| the division of the secretaryship with Andrew Marvell 
| left the poet more leisure for his private pursuits. A 
house honoured by the residence of Milton for eight years 





|—years so memorable in our history-~and especially 
| distinguished by its connexion with the composition of 
the sublimest poem in the language, possesses a national 
interest and importance. 

Sevect Reviews. 19 
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over. The place selected was Chalfont St. Giles, a 
village not many miles distant from Horton, and of 
as antique and secluded a character. And now we 
have the poet again among the rivers, brooks, and 
meadows; the Colne is again murmuring near him, 
and the nightingales are in every bush at his door. 
Nature is the same, but how changed is her ardent, 
high-souled worshipper! He was now old and 
blind, —* dark, dark, irrecoverably dark.”” The evil 
days had come. His cherished-hopes were quenched, 
the gods of his idolatry broken on the floor of the 
sanctuary. His friends were slain or in exile, or left 


*To the unjust tribunals under change of times, 
And condemnation of the ungrateful multitude.” 


Himself bowed down with sickness and disease, 
in “crude old age,”’ and flying from the deadly 
pestilence! Yet the great poet was calm, self-sus- 
tained, and undaunted : his life was an heroic poem 
or tragedy in action. His indomitable spirit could 
not be broken by misfortune. He was an over-match 
for worldly calamity. Out of the wreck of his splendid 
hopes and abundance, he gathered together a few 
scattered planks on which he rode out the storm in 
safety. His genius still shone as a star on his path. 


The village of Chalfont St. Giles winds along the | 


bottom of a woody dell, and the house occupied by 
Milton is at one extremity of it—the last house, de- 
scending to the village from the inn by the Windsor 
road. ‘I took a pretty box for him,” says Elwood. 
The * box” is a smal! two-story house of timber and 
plaster, with its gable close to the road, and a little 
garden and grass field, terminated by a row of elms, 
(the common wood of the country) in front. The 
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months, till the plague was over, and the city cleaned 
of the infection. ere seems no doubt that Para. 
dise Regained was composed at Chalfont. “kis 
vein never happily flowed but from the autumnal 
equinox to the vernal,” says Phillips; and Milton 
remained in the country from the summer of 1665 ti!! 
the following spring. The evidence, both internal 
and external, favour the supposition that the poet's 
second and brief epic was the production of this 
period. ‘ That it was composed in its first form at 
Chalfont,” says Mr. Dunster, one of Milton's best 
annotators, “I think cannot be doubted.  Accord- 
ingly, I regard the little mansion there with no small 
degree of veneration, as being exclusively the incu- 
a of Milton’s Paradise Regained. 1 should 
approach it as a Tibur or a Tusculum, and should 
feel myself on classic ground.’’ A just and happily 
turned eulogium. ‘The poem has much of Milton's 
concentrated power and condensed energy, relieved 
by touches of graceful beauty, warmth, aud tender- 
ness. Its uniform tone of sober and sustained dig- 
nity always reminds us of the sacred writings of the 
prophets, and impresses us like the language of di- 
vine inspiration. Paradise Regained is a fitting 
counterpart to the Book of Job. 

As we paced the humble dwelling and grounds at 
Chalfont, the images and descriptions of the poet 
| seemed to rise before us amid the scenes where they 
were conceived. It was here that the t seemed 
to stand on the * specular mount,”’ and survey the 
glories of ancient Greece and the Egean shore. 
| Here he calied up the luxurious banquet in the grove, 
with fruits and flowers, and “ ladies of the Hespe- 
|rides.”’ Here he evoked the grisly spectres and the 


road, which begins to ascend from the centre of the | appalling thunder-storm in the wilderness (one of 
village—leaving the duck-pond, common-green, and | the most dramatic of all his creations), that bowed 
small white-washed chureh behind—rises suddenly and uprooted the tallest pines and sturdiest oaks, til! 


near the poet’s house, and shuts out the view in 
front; so that Elwood’s designation of * pretty box” 
must have referred to the rural seclusion of the cot- 
tage, its garden and grass field, and its situation ina 
beautiful part of the country, diversified with hill, 
wood, and dale. Here, too, as at Horton, the t’s 
residence was the second-best in the place. Jt had 
belonged to the lord of the manor, of the family of 
Fleetwood; their arms, cut in stone, still stand over 
the door (which had formerly a porch); and some 
subsequent proprietor, in violation of heraldry, has 
carved * Mitton” under the ancient armorial bear- 
ings.* 


cottage. The apartment up stairs is large and airy, 


and was probably the poet’s sitting-room. There he | 


| 


could inhale the summer-breeze blowing freshly from 
the garden; or we may conceive him led forth to the 
garden like his own Samson: 


* A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark —- little farther on, 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade ; 
There I am wont to sit.” 


In this retirement Milton continued six or eight 


* The house is likely to be soon sold. an we hope it 
will fall into the hands of some admirer of Milton. The 
_—— is a respectable ironmonger of Beaconsfield. 

he poetical mansion is at present occupied by the vil- 
lage tailor. ‘‘ ‘To what base purposes may we not come 
at last, Horatio!’ The tailor and his wife, however, 
keep the house with exemplary cleanliness and order. 


| 


the foul night had passed, and morning fair 


|‘ With radiant finger still’d the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds.” 


| The prospect of Rome, too, in Paradise Regained, 

is not less picturesque or striking. We seem to 
| witness, as ira panorama, the capital lifting its 
| stately head on the Tarpeian rock, with turrets and 
|terraces, and the gates whence issue pretors and 
| proconsuls, legions and cohorts, and embassies from 
| remote regions,— 


Some creeping roses cover the wall of the “ From India and the golden Chersonese, 


And utmost isle Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed.” 


These sublime and breathing pictures, struck off 
with a few touches, were never surpassed by Milton. 
In his early poems we have inimitable fancy and 
purity of sentiment conveyed in a rich, ornate, poeti- 


| cal diction, which seems almost to have been born 
| with him; but in his latter and severer productions, 


objects rather than words are presented ; feelings and 
passions instead of fancies. He discarded every 
superfluous epithet and expression, and formed his 
works of the pure ore of truth and intellect dug from 
exhaustless mines, into which none but himself, and 


| perhaps Shakspeare, could penetrate to the requisite 


depth. Such sumless riches would have over- 
whelmed a meaner poet, and struck him with confu- 
sion and extravagance; but Milton walked among 
his treasures, counted their value, and disposed them 
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RURAL SCENES OF 
in order, with steady and unfaltering step and hand. 


If, as Johnson says, the heat of Milton’s mind subli- 
mated his learning, his intellect as truly subordinated 
his fancy, and 1 
Muse. 

We wandered about Chalfont till night began to 
«double shade” it with her “sullen wings,” and the 


captive the richest prizes of his 


THE KING UPON THE TOWER. 


Tuere lie they all,—the mountain gray, 
The dusky valleys, all tranquil lie ; 

Sleep reigns afar, and the winds that play 
Bring not a wail as they pass me by. 


I have cared for all, and for all have striven— 
There was care in my goblets of sparkling wine ; 

Now the night it is come, and the living heaven, 
To gladden this weary soul of mine. 


Oh, thou golden scroll! I look to thee, 

Through the starry waste, with a soul of love; 
How I list to the wond’rous harmony, 

Scarce heard, of thy spheres as they roll above ! 


My hair is grizzled, and dimmed my sight; 

n hall han 

My life long I’ve spoken, and done the right,— 
When, oh when, shall I taste repose ? 


Oh, blest repose! Oh, what delays 
Thy coming, thou glorious night, so long— 
When I'll see the stars in their fullest blaze, 
And list to the swell of their loudest song? 
Unanp. 


THE DIRGE. 


Tuere stands the chapel on the mountain, 
Looks calmly on the vale below, 

Where, carolling by field and fountain, 
The Shepherd-boy is wont to go. 


Hark, a sound! What strains of sadness, 
Dirge-like, down the hollows come! 

Hushed is every sound of gladness— 
The boy, he listens and is dumb. 
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simple villagers retired to rest. Such quiet spots 
are the fitting scenes for romantic musings and reve- 
ries. There is no glare of fashion—no disturbance 
of ancient and poetical associations. The spirit of 
poesy seeins to hover over the peaceful scenes, and 
will long, we trust, preserve them from contamina- 
tion. 


POPE AND MILTON. 


Yonder to the grave they're bringin, 
One that s in the dell ; te 
Shepherd-boy, they will be singing 
ere one day for thee as well. 
Ieiw. 


NIGHT. 


On! sweet and beautiful is night when the silver 
moon is high, 

And countless stars, like clustering gems, hang 
sparkling in the sky, 

While the balmy breath of the summer breeze comes 
whispering down the glen, 

And one fond voice alone is heard—oh! night is 
lovely then! 


the brand that hath quelled my foes; | But when that voice, in feeble moans of sickness and 


of pain, 


| But mocks the anxious ear that strives to catch its 


sounds in vain,x— 


| When silently we watch the bed, by the taper’s 


flickering light, 


Where all we love is fading fast—how terrible is 


night! 


Dear is the blush of early light 

To him who ploughs the pathless deep, 
When winds have raved throughout the night, 
And roaring tempests banished sleep— 

Dear is the dawn which springs at last, 

And shews him all his peril past. 


Dearer to me the break of day, 
Which thus thy bended eye illumes; 
And chasing fear and doubt away, 
Scatters the night of mental glooms, 
And bids my — hope at last 

A rich reward for perils past. 
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From Cruikshank’s Omnibus 
“ORIGINAL POETRY :” 


BY THE LATE SIR FRETFUL PLAGIARY, KNIGHT, 


MEMBER OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
FELLOW OF THE PARNASSIAN society, &c. 


Now first printed from the original copies in the hand- 
writing of that popular Author. 


EDITED BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


We have considerable pleasure in discharging the 
duty imposed upon us, of transcribing the MSS. 
which one of Sir Fretful Plagiary’s numerous living 
descendants has placed in our hands, and of submit- 
ting to the pr lic the following specimens of * some- 
thing new.’ Whatever may be thought in other 
respects of these, the latest emanations—or, as some 
with equal correctness perhaps would say, effusions 


—of an immortal genius, we unhesitatingly pro- | 


nounce them to be original. These poems bear no 
resemblance to any thing ever before fered to the 
public. Now this is a declaration which cannot fail 
to awaken in the reader's mind a strong suspicion 
that the ideas are mere imitations, and the language 
a mere echo, of the thoughts and expressions of other 
. In this solitary instance the acute reader 
will be mistaken in his supposition. There is no 
one line that can be called an imifation—no phrase 
that can be pronounced an echo. Line after line is 
equally emphatic, interesting, melodious, and— 
original. ‘This fact we might establish by citing at 
full length a remarkably novel and curious produc- 
tion of Sir Fretful’s, which, with the fineness of 
Shakspeare and Dryden united, opens thus :— 


** Farewell! thou canst not teach me to forget ; 
The power of beauty I remember yet.” 


But we prefer proceeding at once to a strikingly 
harmonious, and singularly analytical composition, 
bearing the designation of an 


ODE TO THE HUMAN HEART. 


Buinp Thamyris, and blind Meonides, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale! 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees, 
© point a moral or adorn a tale.* 


Full many a of purest ray serene, 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 
Like angels’ visits, few and far between, 
Deck the long vista of departed years. 


* The printer's devil had taken upon himself to make 
the following addition to these lines :— 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mwonides, (Something like 
Milton.) 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale! 
like Pope.) 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees, (Why, this is 
Shakspeare.) > 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 
Johnson.) 
To the succeeding lines the same authority had added 
in succesa.on the names of Gray, Wordsworth, Campbell, 
and so on throughout the poem. What does he mean? 
Does he mean to say he has ever met with any one of 
these lines hefore ? 


(Rather 


(Oh! it’s Dr. 


| Man never is, but always to be blese’d ; 

| ‘The tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest, 

| And makes a sunshine in the shady place. 


| For man the hermit sigh’d, till woman smiled, 
‘To waft a feather or to drown a fly, 
(In wit a man, simplicity a child,) 
| With silent finger pointing to the sky. 
But fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 
Far out amid the melancholy main; 
| As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Dies of a rose in aromatic pain. 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 


My way of life is fall’n into the sere; 
I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear, 
Who sees through all things with his half-shut 
eyes. 
/Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
| Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
Fine by degrees and beautifully less, 
| And die ere man can say ‘ Long live the Queen.’ 


If in the above any reader should be reminded of 
the “long resounding march and energy divine” of 
poets past or present, it can only be because our illus- 
trious and profusely-gifted bard has clustered to- 
| gether more remarkable, and we trust they will long 

prove memorable, lines, than any one of his prede- 

cessors has in the same spate given an example of. 
|'That poem can be of no inferior order of merit, in 
| which Milton would have been proud to have written 
| one line, Pope would have been equally vain of the 

authorship of a second, Byron have rejoiced in a 
| third, Campbell gloried in a fourth, Gray in a fifth, 
| Cowper in a sixth, and so on to the end of the Ode; 
| which thus realises the poetical wealth of that well- 
| known line of Sir Fretful’s, 


‘‘ Infinite riches in a little room.” 


| But we must not, by prosaic comment, detain the 

impatient reader from other specimens of the striking 
| originality of this writer’s powers. Among some 
| fragments thrown loose in his desk, we find the fol- 
| lowing :-— 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
| And finds too late the men betray, 

There’s such a charm in rae 
I would not if I could be gay. 


| Again: 
| There’s a beauty for ever unchangingly bright, 


For coming events cast their shadows before ; 
Oh! think not my spirits are always as light, 
Like ocean-weeds cast on the surf-beaten shore. 


We have pronounced these two stanzas to be 
| original ; and they are : but with reference to the first 
of them we admit that a distinguished living critic, 
to whom it was shown, remarked that it did remind 
him a little of something in some other author— 
and he rather thought it was Goldsmith; a second . 
critic, equally eminent, was forcibly reminded by it 
of something which he was convinced had been 
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written by Rogers. So much for criticism! To} Leaving this great poets samples of the mighty 
such ns Be 1s original Bod subjected. Its line, or, as it is eat ac aa the lofty rhyme, 
traducers cannot even agree as to the derivation of | to “speak for themselves,” we conclude with a word 
the stolen property; they cannot name the author or two on a subject to which one of his effusions 
robbed. One cries, Spenser; another, Butler; a| here printed has (thanks to what are called critics) 
third, Collins. We repeat, it is the fate of Origi-| unexpectedly led—we mean the subject of Literary 
nality. _ Loans, or, as they are more familiarly and perhaps 
“Grath did — » | felicitously designated, Literary Thefts. A critic of 
*Geath Git wet witte bis own Dispensary, high repute hds said, “a man had better steal an 
says Pope jeeringly ; Campbell has had his Exile of | thing on earth, than the thoughts of another; : 
Erin vehemently claimed by a desperate wrestler for | agreed, unless when he steals the thought, he steals 
renown; and at this very time a schoolmaster in| the words with it. _ The economising trader in Joe 
Scotland is ready to swear thar the author of the| Miller, who stole his brooms ready made, carried on 
«Burial of Sir John Moore” never wrote a line of it. | @ prosperous business. Some authors steal only the 
But we now pass to another piece by Sir Fretful; | raw material; or rather, they run away with another 
and this, whether its sentiments be of a high or a low | man’s muse, but for fear of detection, and to avoid 
order, its imagery appropriate or incongruous, is en- | the charge of felony, leave the drapery behind—a 
ractice which cannot be too severely reprehended. 


: ; t is the same principle on which, according to She- 
Lives there a man with soul so dead, ridan (Sir Fretful’s friend!) gipsies disguise stolen 
Who aeves & himself has anid, | children to make them pass for their own. Now Sir 

, “Shoot folly as it flies 3 Fretful, alluding to Shakspeare in a poem which has 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, never yet been published, says very nobly— 


Are in that word farewell, farewell! 
*Tis folly to be wise. “* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
He wants that greatest art, the art to blot 


And what is friendship but a name, , 
That boils on Etna’s breast of flame? If we might dare to parody (Scott said it was a sin 
Thus runs the world away : | to parody—* We are seven’’) any one line sanctified 

Sweet is the ship that’s under sail | by the genius of a Plagiary, we should say that too 

To where yon taper cheers the vale, many of his descendants want that greatest art, the 
With hospitable ray ! art to st They steal—but not with integrity. 

. , , There my be, nay there is, such a thing as honest 

Drink to me only with thine eyes = theft—equitable robbery--prigging with justice and 
Through cloudless climes and Cary skies! honour. We hold that in all cases of literary bor- 

_ My native land, good night! rowing, or robbery (for it comes to the same thing,) 
— weve fee shore ; ‘it is ten million times better to rob or borrow without 

= Whete, oy Greece eae ene the least disguise, equivocation, or mutilation what- 
hatever is, is right! /soever. Take the line as you find it. Don’t crack 

We have thought it expedient to point out briefly | it as you would a nut, picking out the idea, appropri- 
the peculiar beauty of some of our author's lines; | ating itto your own purpose, and leaving only the husk 
but it cannot be necessary to point out the one pecu- behind. You will never get an artificial shell to grow 
har and exclusive quality of his writings—his per- | round it; it will never be the nut it was before. Take 
spicacity—his connectedness. His verse “ flows due it whole. Prudery in these cases is often worse than 
on to the Propontic, nor knows retiring ebb.”” You 
are never at a loss to know what he means. In his 
sublimest he is intelligible. This is his 
No poet perhaps is so essentially | 


tirely his own :— 


"9 





| folly—it is shabbiness. It is folly, when, after steal- 
ing a fine symmetrical thought, a whole morning is 
spent in disguising, distorting, and deforming it, until 
at last all that remains of it merge into the unprofitable 


t beauty. 
gical, We close our specimens with another short | moral—* of no use to any body but the owner.” It 


| is shabbiness, when, as is the practice of the prose- 
| writers, a splendid passage is purloined, and a bar- 
| gain is struck with conscience; when, just for de- 


poem ; it is entitled, 
*ON LIFE, ET CETERA.” 


Know then this truth, enough for man to know: 
Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow. 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 

To err is human, to forgive divine, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

* * - * > . 

We ne’er shall look upon his like again, 

For panting time toils after him in vain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain ; 
Allares to brighter worlds, and leads the way 
With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay ! 


cency’s sake, six words of the sentence are publicly 
| attributed by inverted commas to the right owner, 
while all the rest assumes the character of originality. 
We may give an example in the following passage 
from Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
which we will suppose to be thus printed :— 

But the “age of chivalry” is gone; that of so- 
phisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded ; 
and the “ glory of Europe” is extinguished for ever. 
The unbought grace of life, the “cheap defence of 
nations,”* the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 

| enterprise, “is gone !”” 

This cunning practice of acknowledging a few 
words borrowed, with a view to divert suspicion from 


* Burke 
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the many you have stolen, is like confessing a lawful 
debt of sixpence, due to the man which you have just 

lundered of fifty pounds; and this practice, Sir 

retful Plagiary, to his immortal honour, scorned to 
adopt. Could his original and abundant genius have 
stooped to steal, he would have stolen conscien- 
tiously; he would have taken the whole passago 
outright, instead of spoiling every thing he laid his 
hands upon, and making (as Dryden says) “the fine 
woman end in a fish’s tail."” War is honourable, 
manslaying is not; pillage is legalised by customs, 
which cannot be said of picking pockets. Thus, as 
it is more honourable to pillage than to pilfer, so is it 
to seize upon a whole line, or even a couplet, than to 
extract the essence of it surreptitiously, or sneak off 
with a valuable epithet; and it is the more honest, 
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because every author has a better chance, after the 
robbery has served its purpose, of getting back his 
own. 

Had this principle been in operation from the be- 
ginning, what confusion it would have prevented! 
what discords between authors! what perplexities in 
settling their claims to disputed metaphors, and their 
rights in contested ideas! From the mere want of 
this common honesty in purloining, it is impossible, 
in many instances, to come to an equitable adjust- 

;ment. It is a wise poet that beewe fe own conceit 
| or to prevent mistakes, let us say, his own idea. 
He sees his private property transferred to the pages 


| of another, and cannot swear to it. There is no 
Tuum 


‘saying which is yours and which is his. 


‘thymes to suum, and always will. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


GENORA; or, THE GRAVE ROBBER. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Beauty, as yet unwedded—matrons pure, 

With smiling households blest—to you the Muse, 
In reverent homage, thus inscribes her song ; 
Her song that tells of strange mysterious things 
To truth pertaining, such as gentle hearts 

May love to know; and, knowing, treasure deep 
In their fair memories. No loftier meed 

Need poet ask; and I, a bard unknown, 
Perchance uncredited, yet, ne’ertheless, 
Presuming on attention, never yet 

By you to Poesy denied, begin :— 


Some certuries since, there dwelt, beside the Rhine, 
In Cologhe city, by the minster there, 

A fair and noble lady, o’er whose brow 

Three years of wedded life and love had past, 

And left her childless; yet, for this, her lord, 

The brave Count Albert, loved her not the less: 
But, tender husband, as he was, essayed 

To soften ills high Heaven alone may cure. 


But, sooth to say, 
This fair and gentle creature longed to bear 
A mother’s honoured name; and oft, with tears, 
Low bending ‘fore the Holy Virgin’s shrine, 
Like Syrian Rachel, patriarch Jacob's wife, 
Cried, weeping—*“ Give me children, or I die 
Thus passed she many a day, e’en till desire, 
Though angel-pure, unsatisfied, had spread 
The marble’s paleness on her lovely cheek, 
And dimmed the brightness of her radiant eye: 
For who shall tell, save woman, woman’s heart, 
That, childless, longs for offspring more than earth, 
Parch’d by the summer, doth for cooling rain. 


thas 


Let none condemn her. Though her prayers arose 
Awhile unanswered, Heaven’s withholding hand 
Is blest, as the bestowing; nor denies 

Fulfilment to our wishes, but for good. 


| One night, while slumber sealed her tearful eye 
And gave her bosom’s sorrow to repose, 
She dreamt that, walking by the river’s side, 
("Twas in the flowery season of the Spring,) 

| A strain of richest music from the skies 

| Burst sudden on her ear; and, as she stood, 
Deep-wondering at the sound, an angel-band 

| With palms and wreaths of living green, drew nigh. 

| Above them, on a cloud of purple light, 

| In majesty serene, the Virgin sat, 

| Sweet smiling, and, with words of gracious love, 

| Bade her approach; then placed within her hand 

| A strange mysterious gift—a human skull, 

| From which grew roses three, in choicest bloom. 

| Take this, the Virgin Mother said, and know 
Thy prayers are answered. Woman loved, fare- 

well! 


Then, upward rising, slowly disappeared. 


| She woke with fear, and to her husband told 
| The awful vision. He, with not less fear, 

Heard the recital ; and, at earliest dawn, 

With care opprest, hied to the hermitage 

That, rock-built, overlooks the country round 

| For many a league, and to the holy man, 

| There dwelling, told the dream, and his skill 
It to interpret. The deep-thoughted sage : 
| Heard him with wonder, and, as hermits wont, 
With prayer beseeched the gracious ear of Heaven 
In their behalf; then, rising from his knee, 

Like one with truth inspired, to Albert said : 
This dream relates to death, and joys beyond 
The darksome grave. Now, son, my counsel take: 
Prepare thee for the worst, if worse that be 

Which is high blessedness and joy supreme: 
This to thy wife vouchsafed by her who bore 
Heaven's blessed One, is not foretold in vain. 





He heard with sorrow—for he loved her well; 
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GENORA, OR THE GRAVE ROBBER. 


Then to his home returned, where, bathed in tears, 
He found his gentle spouse, and cheered her heart 
With other words than those the hermit told. 


Some few weeks passed, when, on his wedding day, 
Yearly by Albert kept, a goodly feast ; 

Whilst in his lordly halls a hundred guests 
Assembled, sat and quafled Enjoyment’s bowl, 
The fair Genora sudden drooped and died ; 

Was mourned and buried; and the city poured 
Her thousands to behold the hearse of one 

So loved and honoured: for her dream had gained 
Attention universal, and her name 

Was numbered with the blest. I need not tell 
How Albert sorrowed: gentle hearts will frame 
His wretched state, and save the sad recital. 


Now, in Cologne, from unremembered time, 
It was a custom, and it may be vain, 

But so it was, that every matron wore 

Her wedding ring down with her to the grave. 
This well the sexton knew,—a sordid wretch, 
Whose cold and flinty bosom proof to fear, 
Insensible to pity, and the tears 

With which afflicted love bedews the dead,— 
Knew and resolved to gain. There are who deem 
The dead as worthless, valueless, and vile; 
But he was one who robbed them in the tomb. 


As rung the minster chimes their midnight peal, 
Mournful and sweet, the onward march of time, 
Forth from his dwelling near the robber stole, 
Close-wrapt and cautious, to his helpless prey. 
Beneath his ample cloak a covered lamp =~ 
He held secure, with fitting implements 

To work his black and traitorous design. 
Reach’d now the portal of the holy place, 

He stood attentive, lest some straggler near 
Might spy his motion and the watch alarm. 

So stands the wolf beside the figecy fold, 

To scent if shepherds by their charge abide : 
They absent, o’er the pales the monster springs, 
And bears his prize, some hapless lamb, away. 
All silent slept the city; not a sound 

Broke on his ear of revelry or grief; 

The watch was slumbering, or perchance retired ; 
And so, assured of secrecy, he turned 

The key, and, entering, left the door unlocked. 


Down the long, dark, and narrow aisles he trod, 
Still hang with sables for the honoured dead ; 

By pictures rich, from which devoutest saints 
Frowned sternly on his sacrilege abhorred ; 

By sculptured marbles, from whose life-like forms 
Looks, more than human, seemed to cry, “ Forbear!” 
Umoved, unterrified, he past, and sought 

The stairs descending to the vaults beneath, 

Within whose darkness drear and desolate 

The sad remains of many an age reposed 

On massy shelves of cold, damp, dripping stone-— 
Age, youth, and beauty in their coffins lay; 

Some fresh as yesterday, whilst others fall’n 
Beneath Corruption’s hand, to sight disclosed, 
Their bare and bleached bones. Rich burghers here 
Lay rotting in their pride municipal ; 

Whilst high above, as though in mockery, 

Black tattered banners and escutcheons told 

Of doughty chiefs who fought in Palestine— 
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Their warring ’gainst the Saracen, what time 
Enthusiast Peter roused the Christian world 
From apathy supine to frantic rage, 

| And led her myriads to the Asian shore, 
Ignobly there to suffer and to die. 


| Heedless of all, unfearing, undisnayed— 
For gloomy death is guilt’s security— 
He onward passed, with firm determined step 
| To where, within the furthermost recess, 
Beneath an empty niche, Genora lay ; 
Upon an antique tomb, so old they say, 
As is the minster, they had placed the dead : 
| It was the founder’s; and upon the stone 
The sculptor’s hand had traced this simple line— 
“I sleep to be awakened ;” and no more. 


| Here stopped the guilty wretch, and straight prepared 
| To gain the object of his black design. 
| High in the niche he set the blazing lamp, 
Threw by his cloak, and from the coffin plucked 
| The wreath of roses which her husband fond 
Had placed there in memorial of his love ; 
Unscrewed the lid, and from her finger drew 
| The pledge and promise of unbfoken vows; 
| Unbroke of all save by destroying Death. 
And now his hasty hand had well nigh closed 
The rich wrought chest for ever, when his eye 
Caught the bright glitter of a golden chain 
‘That, from her pale and lovely neck, fell down 
| Upon her bosom, ending with a cross,— 
The symbol of her faith; for, when she died, 
| Her weeping husband gave her to the grave 
| With all her jewels. ‘Ha!’ the robber cried, 
As he beheld the unexpected prize, 
* Shall this inherit darkness ?”’ and anew 
| Prepared him for more spoil, and straight removed 
The garnished lid that to full view disclosed 
The still, cold, breathless, pale, and -helpless dead 
Oh, sight to melt a fiend! and from his heart 
| Force out compassion, ineffectual here. 
All other vices have their estimate 
Still measured by repletion, more or less: 
Lust palls in his possession; Hatred’s foot 
Stamps not for ever on her prostrate foe ; 
| And e’en revenge, red-eyed, malignant, stays 
His butchery when horror cries, ** No more !”” 
But avarice is like the hungry grave, 
Insatiable, remorseless! and the wretch 
| Who there stands craving is her vilest slave. 
What is to him the helplessness of death, 
| And what to him that coffined angel there? 
He sees not, hears not, though the sweetest flower 
‘That ever bloomed in life’s fair garden lies 
Outstretched and perished—beautiful she looked 
As chiselled marble ere the breath of Time 
Hath blown upon its loveliness, and dimmed 
| The virgin freshness of its faultless form. 
| Her long fair hair, in twining ringlets, fell 
' Down round her shoulders, and, to fancy seemed 
| Like corn bespread with dew-drops, ere the sun 
Hath called the glittering sparkles to the skies. 
| For here and there, about her silky locks, 
Were wreathed pearls shining, yea, the very same 
| That graced her spousals, when the hoary head 
| Of age attendant whispered, * Never yet 
| Have I till now beheld so fair a bride!” 
| And straightway blessed her, yea, and she was 
blessed, 
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But to our story :—In his eager haste 

To seize the gold, the villain overthrew 

The coffin lid, that on the hollow floor 

Sounded like thunder, when the angry gods 

Take cognizance of sin, and through the vaults, 
Beneath and round him, echoing long and loud, 
Wakened the dead ; (so seeming) and her eye 

Fell on the wretch that close beside her stood, 
Unconscious of his object and her fate! 


But he, the robber of the grave, writhed, shrunk, 

And reeled, by terror smitten, to the door; 

And, rushing headlong up the darkened stairs, 

Struck his bare brow against a jutting stone, 

Pillar, or buttrice, of the edifice ; 

Thence, stunned and staggering, down the marble 
steps 

Rolled on the floor a bleeding, lifeless corpse, 

Some say heaven smote him with her vengeful 
fires, 

A monument of sacrilege abhorred ; 

for they who found him on the morrow told 

Ilis face was blackened, as by lightning seathed, 

As his clenched hand still held the wedding ring. 


And now, as from a dream, the buried woke, 
Arose, threw off her grave clothes, seized the lamp 
That still burnt brightly in the niche above, 
And left the vault to darkness and to death. 


Meanwhile, within his hall, her sorrowing lord 
Sat waiting for the morrow’s rising sun, 

To leave Cologne for ever: grief his heart 

Had wasted utterly, and on his brow 

Stamped the dark image of the fiend, despair; 
And, whilst his faithful servants mourned their loss, 
And strove, in vain, to comfort their dear lord, 
He, all absorbed in sorrow, restless rose 

And paced the sounding floor; and now he drew 
Towards the lattice, whose sight overlooked 
The not far distant pile, within whose walls 
His life and love in death’s embraces lay. 


Lured by the night, for sorrow ever loves 
Her shades congenial—he his mansion left, 
And, unattended, wandered on to where 
The cemetery of the minster spread 

Its full green bosom to the shining moon; 
And, entering on its path, he stood beside 
A monument on which creative art 

Had placed a lesson for the sons of grief; 
For there, erect, sweet-smiling virtue stood, 
And pointed drooping sorrow to the skies; 
Whilst hope, her fair attending minister, 
Beguiled his pains, and chid away his fears. 


There, as the mourner stood, with tearful eye 
Fixed on the portal of that holy place, 

He saw, or thought he saw—for grief is nurse 
To strange imaginations, true and false— 
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| A figure, like an angel, from the door 
Step out into the broad moonlight, gaze around, 
Then rush close past him down the avenue, 
All noiselessly her hasty footsteps fell 
As snow upon the waters, and as swift 
As flashing light she vanished from his view. 
Deep wondering and amazed, awhile he stood 
To see who next might follow; for he deemed 
That form divine had fitting company, 
Guardian, or guide angelic; but no more 
Spirit or angel from the portal came. 


Amaz’d, yet undismayed—for sorrow knows 
No fear when ail she loves is lost—he stood 
Awhile deep musing, then towards his home 

He turned, and slowly left the sacred place ; 
| And now, whilst yet afar, his eye descried 
| His late dark mansion lit with many a light, 

As though for Joy’s espousals, and his ear 
| Caught the strange sounds of frantic merriment, 
| Wild laughter’s gathering voice, and sobs, and 
shrieks, 

And sounds of footsteps hurrying to and fro; 
Doubting which, he stands, and questions much 
If all be not a dream, until renewed, 

Out bursts afresh the frantic echoing cries, 

Quick uttered and repeated. On he flew, 

By anger firm and indignation fired, 

‘Towards the door, whose entrance, wide agape, 
Told sight, as well as hearing, the abuse 

Of misplaced confidence and trust betrayed. 

Not long debate asks punishment, when wrong 

| Is able to redress, so in he ran, 

| Drew his bright sword, and rushed amid the throng. 


| Not he who saw (Ezekiel, prophet holy) in the 
walls 
Of God’s own temple, black idolatry, 
When Israel’s elders to the Towers obscure 
Of Moab burnt their incense, wilder stood, 
Or suffered more amazement; there, as round 
| Her frantic maidens stood, or knelt, or lay— 
| For joy wears aspects strange and various— 
| Sat his own dear Genora, clad as when 
She died within his arms, or seemed to die. 
Down from his outstretched arm his gleaming 
sword. 
| Fell to the ground, and hurrying, staggering on. 
| O’ercome by glad astonishment, he sunk, 


| Full mute and senseless, at the lost one’s feet. 
. * * * * 





Pass we his quick recovery, to tell 
Their joyous greeting, like as when above 
Death-sundered spirits meet, whilst welcome fills 


| The starry courts of heaven. The coming day 
Beheld them kneeling at the altar’s base, 
Afresh united; and the Virgin's gift, 
Symbolical of life, from death, was shown 
In three fair babes, the Roses of her dream. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


Twiticnt had given place to night some hours, 
and it was high noon in those quarters of the town 
in which * the world” condescended to dwell—the 
world being then as now, of very limited dimensions 


and easily lodged—when Mr Chester reclined upon | 


a sofa in a dressing-room in the ‘Temple, entertain- 
ing himself with a book. 

He was dressing, as it seemed, by easy stages, and 
having performed half the journey was taking a long 
rest. Completely attired as to his legs and feet in 
the trimmest fashion of the day, he had yet the 


remainder of his toilet to perform. The coat was | 
stretched, like a refined scarecrow, on its separate | 


horse; the waistcoat was displayed to the best ad- 
vantage; the various ornamental articles of dress 


were severally set out in most alluring order; and | 


yet he lay dangling his legs between the sofa and 
the ground, as intent upon his book as if there were 
nothing but hed before him. 

** Upon my honour,” he said, at length raising his 
eyes to the ceiling with the air of a man who was re- 


flecting seriously on what he had read; * upon my | 


honour, the most masterly composition, the most 
delicate thoughts, the finest code of morality, and the 
most gentlemanly sentiments in the universe! Ah, 
Ned, Ned, if you would but form your mind by such 


precepts, we should have but one common feeling on | 


every subject that could possibly arise between us!” 

This apostrophe was addressed, like the rest of 
his remarks, to empty air: for Edward was not pre- 
sent, and the father was quite alone. 


“My Lord Chesterfield,” he said, pressing his 
hand tenderly upon the book as he laid it down, “ if 
I could have profited by your genius soon enough 
to have formed my son on the model you have left to 
all wise fathers, both he and I would have been rich 


men. Shakspeare was undoubtedly very fine in his 
way; Milton good, though prosy ; Lord Bacon deep, 
and decidedly knowing ; but the writer who should 
be his country’s pride, is my Lord Chesterfield.” 

He became thoughtful again, and the toothpick 
was in requisition, 

“] thought I was tolerably accomplished as 2 man 
of the world,” he continued. “1 flattered myself 
that I was pretty well versed in all those little arts 
and graces which distinguish men of the world from 
boors and peasants, and separate their character from 


those intensely vulgar sentiments which are called | 


Apart from any natural pre- 


the national character. 
Still, in 


possession in my favove, I believe I was. 


every page of this enlightened writer, I find some | 


captivating hypocrisy which has never occurred 
tome before, or some superlative piece of selfish- 
ness to which I was utterly a stranger. 1 should 
quite blush for myself before this stupendous crea- 
ture, if, remembering his precepts, one might blush 
at any thing. An amazing man! a nobleman, in- 
deed! Any king or queen may make a Lord, but 


only the devil himself—and the Graces—can make | 


a Chesterfield.” 

Men who are thoroughly false and hollow, seldom 
try to hide those vices from themselves; and yet in 
the very act of avowing them, they lay claim to the 
virtues they feign most to despise. “For,” say 
they, “this is honesty, this is truth. Al! mankind 
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are like us, but they have not the candour to avow 
it.” The more they affect to deny the existence of 
| any sincerity in the world, the more they would be 
thought to possess it in its boldest shape; and this 
is an unconscious compliment to Truth on the part 
|of these philosophers, which will turn the laugh 
against them to the Day of Judgment. 

Mr. Chester, having extolled his favourite author 
as above recited, took up the book again in the ex- 
cess of his admiration and was composing himself 
for a further perusal of its sublime morality, when 
he was disturbed by a noise at the outer door; occa- 
sioned, as it seemed, by the endeavours of his servant 
to obstruct the entrance of some unwelcome visiter. 

“A late hour for an importunate creditor,”’ he said, 
raising his eyebrows with as indolent an expression 
of wonder as if the noise were in the street, and one 
with which he had not the smallest personal concern. 
** Much after their accustomed time. The usual pre- 
tence I suppose. No doubt a heavy payment to make 
up to-morrow. Poor fellow, he loses time, and time 
is money, as the good proverb says—I never found 
it out though. Well. What now! You know lam 
not at home.” 

“A man, Sir,” replied the servant, who was to the 
full as cool and negligent in his way as his master, 
“has brought home the riding-whip you lost the 
other day. I told him you were out, but he said he 
was to wait while I brought it in, and wouldn’t go 
till I did.” 

** He was quite right,” returned his master, “and 
you're a blockhead, possessing no judgment or dis- 
)eretion wiiatever. ‘Tell him to come in, and see that 

he rubs his shoes for exactly five minutes first.” 

The man laid the whip on a chair, and withdrew. 
|The master, who had only heard his foot upon the 
‘ground and had not taken the trouble to turn round 
land look at him, shut his book, and pursued the train 
of ideas his entranee had disturbed. 
“If time were money,” he said, handling his 
| snufl-box, “I weuld compound with my creditors, 
and give them—let me see—how much a day t—. 
There’s my nap after dinner—an hour—they’re ex- 
tremely welcome to that, and to make the most of it. 
Tn the morning, between my breakfast and the paper, 
! could spare them another hour; in the evening, be- 
fore dinner, say another. Three hours a day. They 
jmight pay themselves in calls, with interest, in 
jtwelve months. I think I shall propose it to them. 
| Ah, my centaur, are you there?” 
lore Lam,” replied Hugh, striding in, followed 
i hy a dow, as rough and sullen as himself; ** and trou- 
ble enouch I’ve had to get here. What do you ask 
me te come for, and keep me out when I do come t” 
“ My good fellow,” returned the other, raising his 
‘head a little from the cushion and carelessly survey- 
ing him from top to toe, “I am delighted to see you, 
and to have, in your being here, the very best proof 
that you are not kept out. How are you?” 
“I’m well enough,” seid Hugh impatiently. 
* You look a perfect marvel of health. Sit down.” 
“1T'd rather stend,” said Hugh. 
| Please yourself my good fellow,” returned Mr. 
Chester, rising, slowly pulling off the loose robe he 
wore, and sitting down before the dressing-glass. 
‘* Please yourself, by all means.” 

Having said this in the politest and blandest tone 
possible, he went on dressing, and took no further 
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notice of his guest, who stood in the same spot, as 
uncertain what to do next, eying him sulkily from 
time to time. 

“Are you going to speak to me, master ?”’ he said, 
after a long silence. 

“My worthy creature,” returned Mr. Chester, 
**you area little ruffled and outof humour. I'll wait 
till you’re quite yourself again. I am in no hurry.” 

kis behaviour had its intended effect. It hum- 
bled and abashed the man, and made him still more 
irresolute and uncertain. Hard words he could have 
returned, violence he would have repaid with inte- 
rest; but this cool, complacent, contemptuous, self- 
possessed reception, caused him to feel his inferiority 
more completely than the most elaborate arguments. 
Every thing contributed to this effect. is own 
rough speech, contrasted with the soft persuasive ac- 
cents of the other; his rude bearing, and Mr. Ches- 
ter’s polished manner; the disorder and negligence 
of his ragged dress, and the elegant attire he saw 
before him; with all the unaccustomed luxuries and 
comforts of the room, and the silence that gave him 
leisure to observe these things, and feel how ill at 
ease they made him; all these influences, which 
have too often some effect on tutored minds, and be- 
come almost resistless power when brought to bear 
on such a mind as his, quelled Hugh completely. 
He moved by little and little, nearer to Mr. Ches- 
ter’s chair, and glancing over his shoulder at the re- 
flection of his face in the glass, as if seeking for 
some encouragement in its expression, said at length, 
with a rough attempt at conciliation. 

“dre you going to speak to me, master, or am I to 
go away?” 


“Speak you,” said Mr. Chester, “speak you, 


good fellow. I have spoken, have I not? 1 am 
waiting for you.” 

* Why, look’ee, sir,” returned Hugh, with increas- 
ed embarrassment, “am I the man that you privately 
left your — with before you rode away from the 
Maypole, and told to bring it back whenever he 
might want to see you on a certain subject ?” 

* No doubt the same, or you have a twin brother.” 

said Mr. Chester, glancing at the reflection of his 
anxious face; *“*which is not probable, I should 
say.” 
z Then I have come, sir,”’ said Hugh, ** and I have 
brought it back, and something else along with it. 
A letter, sir, it is, that I took from the person who 
had charge of it.” As he spoke, he laid upon the 
dressing-table, Dolly’s last epistle: the very letter 
that had cost her so much trouble. 

* Did you obtain this by foree, my good fellow ?” 
said Mr. Chester, casting his eye upon it without the 
least perceptible surprise or pleasure. 

* Not quite,” said Hugh. “ Partly.” 

** Who was the messenger from whom you took 
it?” 

“A woman. One Varden’s daughter.” 

* Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Chester, gaily. 
else did you take from her?” 

“ What else?” 

* Yes,” said the other, in a drawling manner, for 
he was fixing a very small patch of sticking-plaster 
on a very small pimple near the corner of his mouth. 
** What else!” 

“ Well—a kiss,” replied Hugh, after some hesita- 
tion, 


* What 
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| ‘And what else?” 

** Nothing.” 

*]T think,” said Mr. Chester, in the same easy 
‘tone, and smiling twice or thrice, to try if the patch 
| adhered—* I think there was something else. | 
| have heard a trifle of jewellery spoken of—a_ mere 
trifle—a thing of such little value, indeed, that you 
| may have forgotten it. Do you remember any thing 
| of the kind—such as a bracelet, now, for instance !" 

Hugh with a mvttered oath thrust his hand inio 
his breast, and, drawing the bracelet forth, wrapped 
in a scrap of hay, was about to lay it on the table, 
| likewise, when his patron stopped his hand and bade 
| him = it up again. 
| You took that for yourself, my excellent triend,” 
| he said, “and may keep it. I am neither a thief, 
‘nor a receiver. Don’t show it to me. You had 
better hide it again, and lose no time. Don’t let 
me see where you put it, either,”” he added, turning 
| away his head. 

“You're not a receiver!’ said Hugh, bluntly, 
despite the increasing awe in which he held him. 
| What do you call that, master?” striking the let- 
| ter with his heavy hand. 

“1 call that quite another thing,” said Mr. Ches- 
ter, coolly. «l shall prove it presently, as you will 
see. You are thirsty, I suppose ?” 

Hugh drew his sleeve across his lips, and gruffly 
answered yes. 

‘Step to that closet, and bring me a bottle you 
will see there, and a glass.” 

He obeyed. His patron followed him with his 
eyes, and when his back was turned, smiled as he 
had never done when he stood beside the mirror. 
On his return he filled the glass, and bade him drink. 
That dram despatched, he poured him out another, 
and another. 

‘®How many can you bear?” he said, filling the 
glass again. 

“As many as you like to give me. Pour on. 
Fill high. A bumper with a bead in the middle! 
Give me enough of this,” he added, as he tossed it 
down his hairy throat, “and I°ll do murder if you 
ask me!”” 

** As I don’t mean to ask you, and you might pos- 
sibly do it without being invited, if you went on 
much further,” said Mr. Chester, with great com- 
posure, * we will stop, if agreeable to you, my good 
friend, at the next glass.— You were drinking before 
you came here.” 

“T always am when I can get it,”’ cried Hugh, 
boisterously, waving the empty glass above his head, 
and throwing himself into a rude dancing attitude. 
“Talways am. Why not? Ha,ha,ha! What's 
so good to me as this! Whatever has been? “What 
else has kept away the cold on bitter nights, and 
driven hunger off in starving times? What else has 
given me the strength and courage of a man, when 
men would have left me to die, a puny child? I 
should never have had a man’s heart but for this. I 
should have died in aditch. Where’s he who, when 
I was a weak and sickly wretch, with trembling legs 
and fading sight, bade me cheer up, as this did? I 
never knew him; notI. I drink to the drink, mas- 
ter. Ha, ha, ha!’’ 

“You are’ an exceedingly cheerful young man,” . 
said Mr. Chester, putting on his cravat with great 
deliberation, and slightly moving his head from side 
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to side, to settle his chin in its proper place. “Quite | hung as it was that he had been born. The ascen- 


a boon companion.” 

“Do you see this hand, master,”’ said Hugh, 
«and this arm?” baring the brawny limb to the 
elbow. ‘It was once mere skin and bone, and 
would have been dust in some poor church-yard by 
this time, but for the drink.” 

“You may cover it,” said Mr. Chester, * it’s 
sufficiently real in your sleeve.” 

“] should never have been spirited up to take a 


kiss from the proud little beauty, master, but for the | 


drink,” eried Hugh. * Ha, ha, ha! It wasa good 
one. As sweet as honey-suckle, I warrant you. I 
thank the drink for it. Vl drink to the drink 
again, master. Fill me one more. Come. One 
more !”” 

“You are such a promising fellow,” said his 


patron, putting on his waistcoat with great nicety, | 


and taking no heed of this request, * that I must 
caution you against having too many impulses from 
the drink, and getting hung before your time 
What's your age t” 

“J don’t know.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Chester, “you are 
young enough to escape what I may call a natural 
death for some years tocome. How can you trust 
yourself in my hands on so short an acquaintance, 
with a halter round your neck? What a confiding 
nature yours must be !”* 

Hugh fell back a pace or two and surveyed him 
with a look of mingled terror, indignation, and sur- 
prise. Regarding himself in the glass with the same 
complacency as before, and speaking as smoothly as 
if he were discussing some pleasant chit-chat of the 
town, his patron went on: 

“Robbery on the king’s highway, my young 
friend, is a — dangerous and ticklish ceenpation. 
It is pleasant, I have no doubt, while it lasts; but 
like many other pleasures in this transitory world, it 
seldom lasts long. And really if, in the ingenuous- 
ness of youth, you open your heart so readily on the 
subject, I am afraid your career will be an extremely 
short one.” 

“ How’s this?” said Hugh. ‘ What do you talk 
of, master? Who was it set me on?” 

“Who?” said Mr. Chester, wheeling sharply 
round, and looking fuil at him for the firsttime. “I 
didn’t hear you. Who was it?” 

Hugh faltered, and muttered something which was 
not audible. 

* Who was it? I amcurieus to know,” said Mr. 
Chester, with surpassing affability. “Some rustic 
beauty, perhaps? But be cautious, my good friend. 
They are not always to be trusted. Do take my ad- 
viee now, and be careful of yourself.” With these 
words he turned to the glass again, and went on 
with his toilet. 

Hugh would have answered him that he, the 
questioner himself, had set him on, but the words 
stuck in his throat. ‘The consummate art with which 
his patron had led him to this point and managed 
the whole conversation, »erfectly baffled him. He 
did not doubt that if he had made the retort which 
was on his lips when Mr. Chester turned round and 
questioned him so keenly, he would straightway have 
given him into custody, and had him dragged before 
a justice with the stolen property upon him; in 
which case, it was as certain he would have been 


? 


dency which it was the purpose of the man of the 
world to establish over this savage instrument, was 
gained from that time. Hugh’s submission was 
complete. He dreaded him beyond description ; and 
felt that accident and artifice had spun a web about 
him, which at a touch from such a master-hand as 
his, would bind him to the gallows. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, 
and yet wondering at the very same time how he, 
who came there rioting in the confidence of this man ™ 
(as he thought,) should be so soon and so thoroughly” 
subdued, Hugh stood cowering before him, regardin 
him uneasily from time to time, while he finished 
dressing. When he had done so, he took up the 
letter, broke the seal, and throwing himself back in 
his chair, read it leisurely through. 

“Very neatly worded, upon my life! Quite a 
woman’s letter, full of what people call tenderness, 
and disinterestedness, and heart, and all that sort of 
thing !” 

As he spoke, he twisted it up, and glancing lazily 


‘round at Hugh, as though he would say “ You see 


this ?”? held it in the flame of the candle. When it 
was in a full blaze, he tossed it into the grate, and 
there it smouldered away. 

“It was directed to my son,” he said, turning to 
Hugh, “ and you did quite right to bring it here. I 
opened it on my own responsibility, and you see 
what I have done with it. Take this for your 
trouble.” 

Hugh stepped forward to receive the piece of mo- 
ney he held out to him. As he put it in his hand, 
he added: 

“If you should happen to find any thing else of 
this sort, or to pick up any kind of information you 
may think I would like to have, bring it here will 

“4 ” . 
you, my good fellow? 

This was said with a smile which implied—or 
Hugh thought it did—* fail to do so at your peril!” 
He answered that he would. 

“ And don’t,” said his patron, with an air of the very 
kindest patronage, **don’t be at all downcast or un- 
easy respecting that little rashness we have been 
speaking of. Your neck is as safe in my hands, my 
good fellow, as though a baby’s fingers clasped it, I 
assure you.—Take another glass. You are quieter 
now.” 

Hugh accepted it from his hand, and looking 
stealthily at his smiling face, drank the contents in 
silence. 

“Don’t you—ha, ha!—don’t you drink to the 
drink any more?” said Mr. Chester, in his most 
winning manner. 

“To you, sir,”” was the sullen answer, with some- 
thing approaching to abow. “I drink to you.” 

“Thank you. God bless you. By-the-bye, what 
is your name, my good soul? You are called Hugh, 
I know, of course—your other name ?”’ 

«1 have no other name?” 

“A very strange fellow? Do you mean that you 
never knew one, or that you don't choose to tell it? 
Which?” 

“I'd tell it if Teould,” said Hugh, quickly. “I 
can’t. I have been always called Hugh; nothing 
more. I never knew, nor saw, nor thought about a 
father; and I was a boy of six—that’s not very old— 


| when they hung my mother up at Tyburn for a cou- 
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le of thousand men to stare at. They mi 
et her live. She was poor enough.” 

“ How very sad!” exclaimed his patron, with a 
condescending smile. “I have no doubt she was 
an exceedingly fine woman.” 

“* You see that dog of mine ?”’ said Hugh, abruptly. 

“ Faithful, I dare say?’ rejoined his patron, look- 
ing at him through his glass; “and immensely 
clever? Virtuous and gifted animals, whether man 
or beast, always are so very hideous.” 

“Such a dog as that, and one of the same breed, 
was the only living thing except me that howled 
that day,” said Hugh. “Out of the two thousand 
odd—there was a larger crowd for its being a wo- 
man—the dog and I alone had any pity. If he'd 
have been a man, he'd have been glad to be quit of 
her, for she had been forced to keep him lean and 
half-starved ; but being a dog, end not having a man’s 
sense, he wes sorry.” 

“Tt was dull of the brute, certainly,’’ said Mr. 
Chester, “and very like a brute.” 

Haogh made no rejoinder; but, whistling to his 
dog, who sprung up at the sound and came jumping 
and sporting about him, bade his sympathising friend 
good night. 

“Good night,” he returned. “Remember you're 
safe with me—quite safe. So long as you deserve 
it, my good fellow, as I hope you always will, you 
have a friend in me, on whose silence you may rely. 
Now do be careful of yourself, pray do, and consider 
what jeopardy you might have stood in. Good 
night! bless you!” 

Hugh truckled before the hidden meaning of these 
words as much as such a being could, and crept out 


ght have 


of the door so submissively and subserviently—with | 


an air, in short, so different from that with which he 


had entered—that his patron, on being left alone, | 


smiled more than ever. 

“And yet,” he said, as he took a pinch of snuff, 
“*[ do not like their having hanged his mother. The 
fellow has a fine eye, and Iam sure she was hand- 
some. But very probably she was coarse—red-nosed 
perhaps, and had clumsy feet. Ay. It was all for 
the best, no doubt.” 

With this comforting reflection, he put on his coat, 
took a farewell glance at the glass, and summoned 
his man, who promptly attended, followed by a chair 
and its two bearers. 

“Foh!" said Mr. Chester. ‘The very atmo- 
sphere that centaur has breathed, seems tainted with 
the cart and ladder. Here, Peak. Bring some 
scent, and sprinkle the floor; and take away the 


chair he sat upon, and air it; and dash a little of that | 


mixture upon me. I am stifled!” 

The man obeyed; and the room and its master 
being both purified. nothing remained for Mr. Che 
ter but to demand his hat, to fold it jauntily under 
his arm, to take his seat in the chair and be carried 
off; humming a fashionable tune. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


How the accomplished gentleman spent the even- 
ing in the midst of a dazzling and brilliant circle; 
how he enchanted all those with whom he mingled, 
by the grace of his deportment, the politeness of his 
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| manner, the vivacity of his conversation, and the 
| Sweetness of his voice; how it was observed in 
every corner, that Chester was a man of that happy 
disposition that nc thing ruffled him, that he was one 
on whom the world’s cares and errors sat lightly as 
his dress, and in whose smiling face a calm and 
tranquil mind was constantly reflected; how honest 
men, who by instinct knew him better, bowed down 
before him nevertheless, deferred to his every word, 
and courted his favourable notice; how people, who 
really had good in them, went with the stream, and 
fawned, and flattered, and approved, and despised 
themselves while they did so, and yet had not the 
courage to resist; how, in short, he was one of those 
who are received and cherished in society (as the 
phrase is) by scores, who individually would shrink 
from and be repelled by the object of their lavish 
regard; are things of course, which will suggest 
themselves. Matter so common-place needs but a 
passing glance, and there an end. 

The despisers of mankind—apart from the mere 
fools and mimies of that creed—are of two sorts. 
They who believe their merit neglected and unap- 
preciated, make up one class; they who receive 
adulation and flattery, knowing their own worthless- 
ness, compose the other. Be sure that the coldest- 
hearted misanthropes are ever of this last order. 

Mr. Chester sat up in bed next —- sipping 
his coffee, and remembering with a kind of con- 
temptuous satisfaction how he had shone last night, 
and how he had been caressed and courted, when 
his servant brought in a very small serap of dirty 
paper, tightly sealed in two places, on the inside 
whereof was inscribed in pretty large text, these 
words: —*A friend. Desiring of a conference. 
Immediate. Private. Burn it when you've read 
it.” 
| Where in the name of the Gunpowder Plot did 


j 


| you pick up this?”’ said his master. 

It was given him by a person then waiting at the 
| door, the man replied. 
| With a cloak and dagger?’’ said Mr. Chester. 
With nothing more threatening about him, it ap- 


peared, than a leather apron and a dirty face. * Let 
him come in.” In he eame—Mr. Tappertit; with 
his hair still on end, and a great lock in his hand, 
which he put down on the floor in the middle of the 
| chamber, as if he were about to go through some 
performances in which it was a necessary agent. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, with a low bow, “1 
thank you for this condescension, and am glad to 
see you. Pardon the menial office in which I am 
engaged, sir, and extend your sympathies to one, 
who, humble as his appearance is, has in’ard work- 
ings far above his station.” 

Mr. Chester held the bed curtain farther back, and 
looked at him with a vague impression that he was 
some maniac, who had not only broken open the door 
‘of his place of confinement, but had brought away 

the lock. Mr. Tappertit bowed again, and displayed 
his legs to the best advantage. 
| ** You have heard, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, laying 
| his hand upon his breast, ** of G. Varden, Locksmith 
| and Bell-hanger, and repairs neatly executed in town 
and country, Clerkenwell, London?” 


| 4 What then?” asked Mr. Chester. 


“1 am his ’prentice, sir.” 
| What then?” 
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“Ahem!” said Mr. Tappertit. “Would you 
permit me to shut the door, sir, and will you further, 
sir, give me your honour bright, that what passes 
between us is in the strictest confidence?” 

Mr. Chester laid himself calmly down in bed 
again, and, turning a perfectly undisturbed face 
towards the strange apparition, which had by this | 
time closed the door, begged him to speak out, and | 
to be as rational as he could, without putting himself | 
to any very great personal inconvenience. 

“In the first place, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, pro-| 
ducing a small pocket-handkerchief, and shaking it | 
out of the folds, “*as I have not a card about me (for | 
the envy of masters debases us below that level) | 
allow me to offer the best substitute that circum | 
stances will admit of. If you will take that in your | 
own hand, sir, and cast your eye on the right-hand 
corner,” said Mr. Tappertit, offering it with a grace- 
ful air, * you will meet with my credentials.” 


accepting it, and turning to some blood-red charac- 


“ To recount the menial offices I’ve had to do for 
your son, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit; * the chairs I've 
had te hand to him, the coaches I’ve had to call for him, 
the numerous degrading duties, wholly unconnected 
with my indenters, that I’ve had to do for him, would 
fill a family Bible. Besides which, sir, he is but a 
young man himself, and I do not consider, * thank’ee 
Sim,’ a proper form of address on those occasions.” 

“Mr. Tappertit, your wisdom is beyond you 
years. Pray go on.” 

“I thank you for your good opinion, sir,” said 
Sim, much gratified, “and will endeavour so to do. 
Now sir, on this account (and perhaps for another 
reason or two which | needn’t go into) | am on your 
side. And what | tell you is this—that as long as 
our people go backwards and forwards, to and fro, 
up and down, to that there jolly old Maypole, letter- 


}ing, and messaging, and fetching and carrying, 


you couldn't help your son keeping company with 


night and day by all the Horse Guards, and every 


“Thank you,” answered Mr. Chester, politely | that young lady by deputy,—not if he was minded 
| 
| 


ters at oneend. “Four. Simon Tappertit. One. 
Is that the—”’ 

* Without the numbers, sir, that is my name,” 
replied the ‘prentice. “ ‘They are merely intended as 
directions to the washerwoman, and have no con- 
nexion with myself or family. Your name sir,” 
said Mr. Tappertit, looking very hard at his nighteap, 
“is Chester, | suppose? You needn't 00 it off, 


sir, thank you. I observe E. C. from here. We 


man of ‘em in the very fullest uniform.” 

Mr. Tappertit stopped to take breath after this, 
and then started fresh again. 

* Now, sir, Lam a coming to the point. You will 
enquire of me, ‘how is this to be prevented? I'll 
tell you how. If an honest, civil, smiling gentle- 
man like you—” 

* Mr. ‘Tappertit—really—” 

* No, no, Pin serious,” rejoined the ‘prentice, “I 





will take the rest for granted.” 
“Pray, Mr. Tappertit,” said Mr. Chester, “ has 


that complicated piece of ironmongery which you | 


have done me the favour to bring with you, any imme- 


diate connexion with the business we are to discuss !”’ 


° 


“It has not, sir,” rejoined the ‘prentice, * It’s 
going to be fitted on a ware’us door in Thames Street.” 
« Perhaps, as that is the case,” said Mr. Chester, 


“and as it has a stronger flavour of oil than | usually | 
refresh my bed room with, you will oblige me so far | 


as to put it outside the door?” 

** By all means, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, suiting 
the action to the word. 

* You’ll excuse my mentioning it, I hope” 

“Don’t apologise, sir, | beg. And now, if you 
please, to business.” 

During the whole of this dialogue, Mr. Chester 
had suffered nothing but his smile of unvarying 
serenity and politeness to appear upon his face. Sim 
Tappertit, who had far too good an opinion of him- 
self to suspect that any body could be playing upon 
him, thought within himself that this was something 
like the respect to which he was entitled, and drew 
acomparison from this courteous demeanour of the 
stranger, by no means favourable to the worthy lock- 
smith. 

« From what passes in our house,” said Mr. ‘Tap- 
pertit, “I am aware, sir, that your son keeps com- 
pany with a young lady against your inclinations. 
Sir, your son has not used me well.” 

“ Mr. Tappertit,” said the other, “ you grieve me 
beyond description.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the ‘prentice, * I’m glad 
tohear you say so. He’s very proud, sir, is your 
son; very haughty.” 

“Tam afraid he 7s haughty,” said Mr. Chester. 
“Do you know I was really afraid of that before; 
and you confirm me *” 


}a dreadful calmness. 


am, upon my soul. If an honest, civil, smiling 
gentleman like you, was to talk but ten minutes to 
our old woman—that’s Mrs. Varden—and flatter her 
up a bit, you'd gain her over for ever. ‘Then there’s 
this point got—that her daughter Dolly,”—here a 
flush came over Mr. ‘T'appertit’s face—* wouldn't be 
allowed to be a go-between from that time forward ; 


and till that point’s got, there’s nothing ever wi!l 


prevent her. Mind that.” 
* Mr. ‘Tappertit, your knowledge of human na- 
ture—” 
* Waita minute,” said Sim, folding his arms with 
“Now I come to THE point. 
Sir, there is a villain at that Maypole, a monster in 
human shape, a vagabond of the deepest dye, that 
unless you get rid of, and have kidnapped and car- 
ried off at the very least—nothing less will do—will 
marry your son to that young woman, as certainly 
and surely as if he was the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself. He will, sir, for the hatred and malice that 
he bears to you; let alone the pleasure of doing a 
bad action, which to him is its own reward. If you 
| knew how this chap, this Joseph Willet—that’s his 
name—comes backwards and forwards to our house, 
libelling, and denouncing, and threatening you, and 
how I shudder when I hear him, you’d hate him 
worse than | do,—worse than I do, sir,” said Mr. 
Tappertit wildly, putting his hair up straighter, and 
making a crunching noise with his teeth; “if sich 
| a thing is possible.” 
* A little private vengeance in this, Mr. Tappertit.”” 
“Private vengeance, sir, or public sentiment, or 
both combined—destroy him,” said Mr. ‘Tappertit. 
**Miggs says sotoo. Miggs and me both say so. 
We can’t bear the plotting and undermining that 
'takes place. Our souls recoil from it. Barnaby 
Rudge and Mrs. Rudge are in it likewise; but the 
villain, Joseph Willet, is the ring-leader. Their 
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lottings and schemes are known to me and Miggs. 

f you want information of ‘em, apply tous. Put 
Joseph Willet down, sir. Destroy him. Crush him. 
And be happy.” 

With these words, Mr. Tappertit, who seemed to 
expect no reply, and to hold it as a necessary conse- 
quence of his eloquence that his hearers should be 
utterly stunned, dumbfounded, and overwhelmed, 
fulded his arms so that the palm of each hand rested 
on the opposite shoulder, and disappeared after the 
manner of those mysterious warners of whom he 
had read in cheap story books. 

* That fellow,” said Mr. Chester, relaxing his face 
when he was fairly gone, * is good practice. I have 
some command of my features, beyond all doubt. 
He fully confirms what I suspected, though; and 


blunt tools are sometimes found of use, where sharper | 


instruments would fail. 
make great havoe among these worthy people. 
troublesome necessity! I quite feel for them.” 

With that he fell into a quiet slumber:—subsided 
into such a gentle, pleasant sleep, that it was quite 
infantine. 


I fear | may be obliged to 
A 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Leavine the favoured, and well-received, and 
flattered of the world; him of the world most 
worldly, who never compromised himself by an un- 
gentlemanly action and was never guilty of a manly 
one ; to lie smilingly asleep—for even sleep, working 
but little change in his dissembling face, became 
with him a piece of cold, conventional hypocrisy— 
we follow in the steps of two slow travellers on foot, 
making towards Chigwell. 

Barnaby and his mother. 
of course. 

The widow, to whom each painful mile seemed 
longer than the last, toiled wearily along; while 
Barnaby, yielding to every inconstant impulse, flut- 
tered here and there, now leaving her far behind, 
now lingering far behind himself, now darting into 


Grip in their company, 
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| kind imparts it even to his despised and slighted 
work. Who would not rather see a poor idiot happy 
in the sunlight, than a wise man pining ina darkene.' 
jail! 

Ye men of gloom and austerity, who paint th: 
face of Infinite Benevolence with an eternal frown; 
read in the Everlasting Book, wide open to your 
view, the lesson it would teach. Its pictures are not 
in black and sombre hues, but bright and glowing 
tints ; its music—save when ye drown it—is not in 
sighs and groans, but songs and cheerful sounds, 
Listen to the million voices in the summer air, and 
find one dismal as yourown. Remember, if ye can, 
the sense of hope and pleasure which every glad 
return of day awakens in the breast of all your kind 
who have not changed their nature; and learn some 
wisdom even from the witless, when their hearts are 
lifted up they know not why, by all the mirth and 
happiness it brings. 

The widow’s breast was full of care, was lad: 

| heavily with secret dread and sorrow; but her boy's 
gayety of heart gladdened her, and beguiled the long 
| journey. Sometimes he would bid her lean upon 
|his arm, and would keep beside her steadily for a 
| short distance; but it was more his nature to be 
| rambling to and fro, and she better liked to see him 
| free and happy, even than to have him near her, be- 
| cause she loved him better than herself. 
She had quitted the place to which they were 
travelling, directly after the event which had changed 
/her whole existence; and fer two-and-twenty years 
'had never had courage to revisit it. It was her 
|native village. How many recollections crowded 
/on her mind when it appeared in sight! 
| Two-and-twenty years. Herboy’s whole lite and 
jhistory. The last time she looked back upon those 
| roofs among the trees, she carried him in her arms, 
an infant. How often since that time had she sat 
beside him night and day, watching for the dawn of 
}mind that never came; how had she feared, and 
| doubted, and yet hoped, long after conviction forced 
jitselfupon her! ‘The little stratagems she had de- 
vised to try him, the little tokens he had given in his 
childish way—not of dullness, but of something in- 
‘finitely worse, so ghastly and unchild-like in its 


some by-lane or path, and leaving her to pursue her | cunning—came back as vividly as if but yesterday 
way alone, until he stealthily emerged again and | had intervened. ‘The room in which they used to 
came upon her with a wild shout of merriment, as | be; the spot in which his cradle stood; he, old and 
his wayward and capricious nature prompted. Now | elfin-like in face, but ever dear to her, gazing at her 
he would call to her from the topmost branch of | with a wild and vacant eye, and crooning some un- 
some high tree by the roadside ; now, using his tall | eouth song as she sat by ‘and rocked him; every cir- 


staff as a leaping-pole, come flying over ditch, or | 
hedge, or five-barred gate; now run with surprising 
swiftness for a mile or more on the straight road, 
and halting, sport upon a patch of grass with Grip 


cumstance of his infancy came thronging back, and 
the most trivial, perhaps, the most distinctly. 

His older childhood, too; the strange imaginings 
he had ; his terror of certain senseless things—f.mi- 


till she came up. These were his delights; and | liar objects he endowed with life; the slow and 
when his patient mother heard his merry voice, or| gradual breaking out of that one horror, in which, 
looked into his flushed and healthy face, she would | before his birth, his darkened intellect began; how, 
not have abated them by one sad word or murmur, |in the midst of all, she had found some hope and 
though each had been to her a source of suffering in | comfort in his being unlike another child, and had 
the same degree as it was to him of pleasure. gone on almost believing in the slow development 
It is something to look upon enjoyment, so that it | of his mind until he grew a man, and then his child- 
be free and wild and in the face of nature, though it | hood was complete and lasting; one after another, all 
is but the enjoyment of an idiot. It is something to | these old thoughts sprung up within her, strong after 
know that Heaven has left the capacity of gladness | their long slumber, and bitterer than ever. 
in such a creature’s breast; it is semething to be She took his arm, and they hurried through the . 
ass"ired that, however lightly men may crush that | village street. It was the same as it was wont to 
faculty in their fellows, the Great Creator of man- | be in cld times, yet different too, and wore another 
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air. The change was in herself, not it; but she 
never thought of that, and wondered at its alteration, 
and where it lay, and what it was. 

The people all knew Barnaby, and the children of 


the place came flocking round him—as she remem-_ 


bered to have done with their fathers and mothers, 
round some silly beggarman, when a child herself. 
None of them knew her; they passed each well-re- 
membered house, and yard, and homestead; and 
striking into the fields, were soon alone again. 

The Warren was the end of their journey. Mr. 
Haredale was walking in the garden, and seeing 
them as they passed the iron gate, unlocked it, and 
bade them enter that way. 

«At length you have mustered heart to visit the 
old place,”’ he said to the widow. “Iam glad you 
have.” 

«For the first time, and the last, sir,’ she replied. 

« The first for many years, but not the last?” 

«The very last.” 

* You mean,” said Mr. Haredale, regarding her 


with some surprise, “that having made this effort, 


you are resolved not to persevere, and are determined 
to relapse! This is unworthy of you. I have often 
told you, you should return here. 
happier here than elsewhere, I know. 
naby, it’s quite his home.” 

“And Grip’s,” said Barnaby, holding the basket 
open. The raven hopped gravely out, and perching 
oa his shoulder and addressing himself to Mr. Hare- 
dale, cried—as a hint, perhaps, that some temperate 


refreshment would be acceptable—* Polly put the | 


kettle on, we'll all have tea?” 

“Hear me, Mary,” said Mr. Haredale kindly, as 
he motioned her to walk with him towards the 
house. ** Your life has been an example of patience 


and fortitude, except in this one particular, which | 


has often given me great pain. It is enough to know 
that you were cruelly involved in the calamity which 
deprived me of an only brother, and Emma of her 
father, without being obliged to suppose (as I some- 
times am) that you associate us with the author of 
our joint misfortunes.” 

“Associate you with him, sir!” she cried. 

* Indeed,”’ said Mr. Haredale, “I think you do. 
I almost believe that because your husband was 
bound by so many ties to our relation, and died in 
his service and defence, you have come in some sort 
to connect us with his murder.” 

* Alas!” she answered. ‘You little know my 
heart, sir. You little know the truth!” 

“It is natural you should do so; it is very proba- 
ble you may, without being conscious of it,” said 
Mr. Haredale, speaking more to himself than her. 
“We are a fallen house. Money, dispensed with 


the most lavish hand, would be a poor recompense | 
like yours; and thinly scattered by | 


for sufferin 
hands so pinched and tied as ours, it becomes a 
miserable mockery. I feel it so, God knows,”’ he 
added, hastily. “* Why should I wonder if she does !” 

“You do me wrong, dear sir, indeed,’’ she re- 
joined with great earnestness ; ‘“‘and yet when you 
come to hear what I desire your leave to say by 

“I shall find my doubts confirmed?” he said, 
observing that she faltered and became confused. 
“Well!” 


He quickened his pace for a few steps, but fell | 


back again to her side, and said ; 


You would be | 
As to Bar-| 
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| “And have you come all this way at last, solely 
| to speak to me ?”” 

She answered, * Yes.’’ 

“A curse,” he muttered, ‘upon the wretched 
state of us proud beggars, from whom the poor and 
rich are equally at a distance; the one being forced 
| to treat us with a show of cold respect; the other 
| condescending to us in their every deed and word, 
jand keeping more aloof, the nearer they approach 
| us.—-Why, if it were pain to you (as it must have 
| been) to break for this slight purpose, the chain of 

habit forged through two-and-twenty years, could you 

not let me know your wish, and beg me come to you ?” 

“There was not time, sir,” she rejoined. 1 took 
| my resolution bu* last night, and taking it, felt that 
| T must not lose a day—a day! an hour—in having 
; Speech with you.” 
They had by this time reached the house. Mr. 

| Haredale paused for a moment, and locked at her as 
if surprised by the energy of her manner. Observy- 
jing, however, that she took no heed of him, but 
glanced up, shuddering, at the old walls with which 
such horrors were connected in her mind, he led her 
by a private stair into his library, where Emma was 
seated in a window, reading. 
| The young lady, seeing who approached, hastily 
| rose and laid aside her book, and with many kind 
| words, and not without tears, gave her a warm and 
earnest welcome. But the widow shrunk from her 
}embrace, as though she feared her, and sunk down 
trembling on a chair. 
“Tt is the return to this place after so long an ab- 
| sence,” said Emma, gently.“ Pray ring dear uncle 
—-or stay—Barnaby will run himself and ask for 


” 


wine 

** Not for the world,” she cried. 

another taste—I could not touch it. 
;minute’s rest. Nothing but that.” 
_ Miss Haredale stood beside her chair, regarding 
| her with silent pity. She remained for a little time 
| quite still; then rose and turned to Mr. Haredale, 
| who had sat down in his easy chair, and was con- 
| templating her with fixed attention. 

The tale connected with the mansion borne in 
mind, it seemed, as has been already said, the chosen 
theatre for such a deed as it had known. The room 
in which this group were now assembled—hard by the 
very chamber where the act was done—dull, dark, 
and sombre; heavy with worm-eaten books; dead- 
ened and shut in by faded hangings, muffling every 
sound; shadowed mournfully by trees whose rust- 
ling boughs gave ever and anon a spectral knocking 
at the glass: wore, beyond all others in the house, a 
ghostly, gloomy air. Nor were the group assembled 
there, unfitting tenants of the spot. ‘he widow, 
with her marked and startling face and downcast 
eyes; Mr. Haredale, stern and despondent ever; his 
niece beside him, like, yet most unlike, the picture 
of her father, which gazed reproachfully down upon 
them from the blackened wall; Barnaby, with his 
vacant look and restless eye; were all in keeping 
with the place, and actors in the legend. Nay, the 
very raven, who had hopped upon the table, and with 
| the air of some old necromancer, appeared to be pro- 
foundly studying a great folio volume that lay open 
on a desk, was strictly in unison with the rest, and 
looked like the embodied spirit of evil biding his 
time of mischief. 


“It would have 
I want but a 


| 
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“T searcely know,’ 
lence, “how to begin. 
disordered.” 

“The whole tenor of your quiet and reproachless 
life since you were last here,” returned Mr. Hare- 
dale, mildly, “shall bear witness for you. Why do 
you fear to awaken such a suspicion? You do not 
speak to strangers. You have not to claim our in- 
terest or consideration for the first time. Be more 
yourself. Take heart. Any advice or assistance 
that I ean give you, you know is yours of right, and 
freely yours.” 

* What if I came, sir,” she rejoined, “1, who have 
but one other friend on earth, to reject your aid from 
this moment, and to say that henceforth I laanch my- 
self upon the world, alone and unassisted, to sink or 
swim as Heaven may decree?” 

** You would have, if you came to me for such a pur- 
pose,” said Mr. Haredale calmly, “* some reason to as- 
sign for conduct so extraordinary, which—if one may 
entertain the possibility of any thing so wild and 
strange—wonuld have its weight of course.” 

“That sir,” she answered, “is the misery of my 
distress. I can give no reason whatever. My own 
bare word is all that I can offer. It is my duty, my 
imperative and bounden duty, If I did not discharge 
it, I should be a base and guilty wretch. Having 


* said the widow, breaking si- 


You will think my mind 


said that, my lips are sealed, and I can say no more.” 
“As though she felt relieved at having said so 
much, and had nerved herself to the remainder of her 
task, she spoke from this time with a firmer voice 
and heightened courage. 
*“ Heaven is my witness, as my own heart is—and 
yours, dear young lady, will speak for me, I know— 


that I have lived, since that time we all have bitter 
reason to remember, in unchanging devotion, and 
gratitude to this family. Heaven is my witness, 
that, go where I may,I shall preserve those feelings 
unimpaired. And it is my witness, too, that they 
alone impel me to the course I must take, and from 


which nothing now shall turn me, as I hope for) 


mercy,” 

“ These are strange riddles,” said Mr. Haredale. 

“In this world, sir,” she replied, they may, per- 
haps, never be explained. 
be discovered in its own good time. 
time, she added in a low voice, “be far distant 

“ Let me be sure,” said Mr. Haredale, “that I un- 
derstand you, for Iam doubtful of my own senses. 
Do you mean that you are resolved voluntarily to de- 
prive yourself of those means of support you have 
received from us so long—that you are determined to 
resign the annuity we settled on you twenty years 
ago—to leave house, and home, and goods, and be- 
gin life anew—and this, for some secret reason or 
monstrous fancy which is incapable of explanation, 
which only now exists, and has been dormant all 
this time? In the name of God, under what delu- 
sion are you labouring?” 

“As IT am deeply thankful,” she made answer, 
“for the kindness of those, alive and dead, who have 
owned this house; and as 1 would not have its roof fall 
down and crush me, or its very walls drip blood, my 
name being spoken in their hearing; pone will 
again subsist upon their bounty, or let it help me to 
subsistence. You do not know,” she added, sullen- 
ly, “to what uses it may be applied; into what 
hands it may pass. I do, and I renounce it.” 


And may that 


” 


In another, the truth will | 
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| Surely,” said Mr. Haredale, “its uses rest with 
ou.” 

: “They did. They rest with me no longer. |; 
may be—it is—devoted to purposes that mock the 
dead in their graves. It never can prosper with me. 
It will bring some other heavy judgment on the head 
of my dear son, whose innocence will suffer for his 
mother’s guilt.” 

* What words are these!’’ cried Mr. Haredale, 
regarding her with wonder. “Among what asso- 
ciates have you fallen? Into what guilt have you 
ever been betrayed ?” 

“Tam guilty, and yet innocent; wrong, yet right; 
good in intention, though constrained to shield and 
aid the bad. Ask me no more questions, sir; but 
believe that Iam rather to be pitied than condemned. 
I must leave my house to-morrow, for while I stay 
there, itis haunted. My future dwelling, if 1 am to 
live in peace, must be a secret. If my poor boy 
should ever stray this way, do not tempt him to dis- 
close it, or have him watched when he returns; for 
if we are hunted, we must fly again. And now this 
lead is off my mind, 1 beseech you—and you, dear 
Miss Haredale, too—to trust me if you can, and think 
of me kindly as you have been used to do. If I die 
and cannot tell my secret, even then (for that may 
come to pass,) it will sit the lighter on my breast in 
that hour for this day’s work; and on that day, and 
every day until it comes, I will pray for and thank 
you both, and trouble you no more.’ 

With that, she would have left them, but they de- 
tained her, and with many soothing words and kind 
entreaties besought her to consider what she did, and 
above all to repose more freely upon them, and say 
what weighed so sorely on her mind. Finding her 
deaf to their persuasions, Mr. Haredale suggested, 
as a last resouree, that she should confide in Emma, 
of whom, as a young person and one of her own 
sex, she might stand in less dread than of himself. 
From this proposal, however, she recoiled with the 
same indescribable repugnance she had manifested 
when they met. The utmost that could be wrung 
from her was, a promise that she would receive Mr. 
Haredale at her own house next evening, and in the 
mean time re-consider her determination and their 
dissuasions—though any change on her part, as she 
told them, was quite hopeless. This condition made 
at last, they reluctantly suffered her to depart, since 
she would neither eat nor drink within the house; 
and she, and Barnaby, and Grip, accordingly went 
out as they had come, by the private stair and gar- 
den gate: seeing and being seen of no one by the 
way. 

It was remarkable in the raven, that during the 
whole interview he had kept his eye on his book 
with exactly the air of a very sly human rascal, who, 
under the mask of pretending to read hard, was lis- 
tening to every thing. He still appeared to have 
the conversation very strongly in his mind, for 
although, when they were alone again, he issued 
orders for the instant preparation of innumerable 
kettles for purposes of tea, he was thoughtful, and 
rather seemed to do so from an abstract sense of 
duty, than with any regard to making himself agree- 
able, or being what is commonly called good com- 
pany. . 
ey were to return by the coach. As there was 
'an interval of full two hours before it started, and 
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they reeded rest and some refreshment, Barnaby | 
begged hard for a visit to the Maypole. But his 
mother, who had no wish to be recognised by any 
of those who had known her long ago, and who 
feared besides that Mr. Haredale might, on second 
thoughts, despatch some messenger to that place of 
entertainment in quest of her, proposed to wait in 
the churchyard instead. As it was easy for Bar- 
naby to buy and carry thither such humble viands 
as they required, he cheerfully assented, and in 
the churchyard they sat down to take their frugal 
dinner. 

Here again, the raven was in a highly reflective 
state; walking up and down when he had dined, 
with an air of elderly complacency which was 
strongly suggestive of his having his hands under 
his coat-tails; and appearing to read the tombstones 
with a very critical taste. Sometimes, after a long 
inspection of an epitaph, he would strop his beak 
upon the grave to which it referred, ond ery in his 
hoarse tones, * I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a devil!” 
but whether he addressed his observations to any 
supposed person below, or merely threw them off as 
a general remark, is matter of uncertainty. 

It was a quiet pretty spot, but a sad one for Bar- 
naby’s mother; for Mr. Reuben Haredalg lay there, 
and near the vault in which his ashes rested, was a | 
stone to the memory of her own husband, with a 
brief inseription recording how and when he had lost 
his life. She sat here, thoughtful and apart, until 
their time was out, and the distant horn told that the | 
coach was coming. 


Barnaby, who had been sleeping on the grass, | 


sprung up quickly at the sound; and Grip, who 
appeared to understand it equally well, walked into | 
his basket straightway, entreating society in general | 
(as though he intended a kind of satire upon them in 
connexion with churchyards) never to say die, on 
any terms. They were soon on the coach-top and 
rolling along the road. 

It went round by the Maypole, and stopped at the | 
door. Joe was from home, and Hugh came slug- 
gishly out to hand up the parcel that it called for. | 


There was no fear of old John coming out. They | 


could see him from the coach-roof, fast asleep in his 
cosey bar. It was a part of John’s character. He 
made a point of going to sleep at the coach’s time. | 
He despised gadding about; he looked upon coaches 
as things that ought to be indicted; as disturbers of | 
the peace of mankind; as restless, bustling, busy, 


a merry child, a comely girl, a happy wife—where 
she had known all her enjoyment of life, and had 
entered on its hardest sorrows. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY SIXTH. 


* AND you're not surprised to hear this, Varden ?”’ 
said Mr. Hareda'e. “Well! You and she have 
always been the best friends, and you should under- 
stand her if any body does.”” 

“Task your pardon, sir,” rejoined the locksmith. 
“T didn’t say I understood her. I wouldn’t have 
the presumption to say that of any woman. It’s not 
so easily done. But I am not so much surprised, 
sir, as you expected me to be, certainly.” 

* May Task why not, my good friend ?”’ 

“T have seen, sir,” returned the locksmith with evi- 
dent reluctance, * | have seen in connexion with her, 
something that has filled me with distrust and un- 
easiness. She has made bad friends; how, or 
when, I don’t know; but that her house is a refuge 
for one robber and cut-throat at least, I am certain. 
There, sir! Now it’s out.” 

“ Varden!” 

«“ My own eyes, sir, are my witnesses, and for her 
sake I would be willingly half-blind, if I could but 
have the pleasure of mistrusting em. Ihave kept 
the secret till now, and it will go no further than 
yourself, I know; but I tell you that with my own 


| eyes—broad awake—I saw, in the passage of her 


house one evening after dark, the highwayman who 
robbed and wounded Mr. Edward Chester, and on 
the same night threatened me.” 

“And you made no effort to detain him?” said 
Mr. Haredale, quickly. 

“Sir,” returned the locksmith, * she herself pre- 
vented me—held me, with all her strength, and hung 
about me until he had got clear off.” And — 
gone so far, he related circumstantially all that ha 
passed upon the night in question, 

This dialocue was held in a low tone in the lock- 
smith’s little parlour, into which honest Gabriel had 
shown his visiter on his arrival. Mr. Haredale had 
called upon him to entreat his company to the 
widow’s, that he miaht have the assistance of his 
persuasion and influence; and out of this cireum- 
stance the conversation had arisen. 

“| forbore,”” said Gabriel, “from repeating one 


horn-blowing contrivances, quite beneat!: the dignity | word of this to any body, as it could do her no good, 
of men, and only suited to giddy girls that did no- | and might do her great harm. [ thought and hoped, 
thing but chatter and go a-shopping. ‘We know to say the truth, that she would come to me, and 
nothing about coaches here, sir,” John would say, | talk to me about it, and tell me how it was; but 
if any unlucky stranger made enquiry touching the | though I have purposely put myself in her way more 
offensive vehicles; “we don’t book for "em; we'd | than once or twice, she has never touched upon the 
rather not; they’re more trouble than they're worth, | subject—except by a look. And indeed,” said the 
with their noise and rattle. If you like to wait for | good-natured locksmith, “there was a good deal in 
‘em, you can; but we don’t know any thing about | the look, more than could have been put into a great 
‘em; they may call, and they may not—there’s a| many words. It said, among other matters, ‘Don’t 
carrier—he was looked upon as quite good enough | ask me any thing,’ so imploringly, that I didn’t ask 
for us, when J was a boy.” her any thing. You'll think me an old fool, I know, 
She dropped her veil as Hugh climbed up, an1 sir. _ If it’s any relief to call me one, pray do.” 

while he Coe behind, and talked to Barnaby in| “I am greatly disturbed by what you tell me,” 
whispers. But neither he nor any other person’ said Mr. Haredale, after a silence. “What mean 


spoke to her, or noticed her, or had any curiosity ing do you attach to it?” 
dens her; and so, an alien, she visited and left The locksmith shook his head, and looked doubt 


the village where she had been born, and had lived | fully out of window at the failing light. 
70 
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“She cannot have married again,” said Mr. Hare- | 
dale. 

“ Not without our knowledge, surely, sir.” 

“She may have done so, in the fear that it would 
lead, if known, to some objection or estrangement. 
Suppose she married incautiously—it is not impro- 
bable, for her existence has been a lonely and mono- 
tonous one for many years—and the man turned out 
a ruffian, she would be anxious to screen him, and 
yet would revolt from bis crimes. This might be. It 
bears strongly on the whole drift of her discourse 
yesterday, and would quite explain her conduct. Do 
you suppose Barnaby is privy to these cireum- 
stances t”’ 

* Quite impossible to say, sir,” returned the lock- 
smith, shaking his head again: “and next to impos- 
sible to find out from him. If what you suppose is 
really the case, I tremble for the lad—a notable per- 
son, sir, to put to bad uses—” 

“It is not possible, Varden,” said Mr. Haredale, 
in a still tower tone of voice than he had spoken yet, 
“that we have been blinded and deceived by this 
woman from the beginning? It is not possible that 
this connexion was formed in her husband’s lifetime, 
and led to his and my brother’s—” 

** Good God! sir,” cried Gabriel, interrupting him, 
“don’t entertain such dark thoughts for a moment. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, where was there a girl 
like her? A gay, handsome, laughing, bright-eyed 
damsel! Think what she was, sir. It makes my 
heart ache now, even now, though I’m an old man 
with a woman for a daughter, to think what she was, 
and what she is. We all change, but that’s with 


Time; Time does his work honestly, and I don’t 


mind him. A fig for time, sir. Use him well, and 
he’s a hearty fellow, and scorns to have you at a 
disadvantage. But care and suffering (and those 
have changed her) are devils, sir,—secret, stealthy, 
undermining devils—who tread down the brightest 
flowers in Eden, and do more havoc in a month than 
Time does in a year. Picture to yourself for one 
minute what Mary was before they went to work 
with her fresh heart and face—do her that justice— 
and say whether such a thing is possible.” 

* You're a good fellow, Varden,”’ said Mr. Hare- 
dale, “and are quite right. I have brooded on that 
subject so long, that every breath of suspicion car- 
ries me back to it. You are quite right.” 

* It isn’t, sir,” cried the locksmith with brightened 
eyes, and sturdy, honest voice; **it isn’t because | 
courted her before Rudge, and failed, that I say she 
was too good forhim. She would have beenas much 
too good forme. But she was too good for him; he 
wasn’t free and frank enough for her. I don’t 
reproach his memory with it, poor fellow; I only 
want to put you before her as she really was. For 
myself, ‘aT keep her old picture in my mind; and 
thinking of that, and what has altered her, I’ll stand 
her friend, and try to win her back to peace. And 
damme, sir,”’ cried Gabriel, “with your pardon for) 
the word, I’d do the same if she had married fifty | 
highwaymen ina twelvemonth, and think it in the 
Protestant Manual too, though Martha said it wasn’t, 
tooth and nail, till doomsday !”’ 

If the dark little parlour had been filled with a| 
dense fog, which, clearing away in an instant, left it 
all radiance and brightness, it could not have been | 
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more suddenly cheered than by this outbreak on the 
part of the hearty locksmith. In a voice nearly as 
full and round as his own, Mr. Haredale cried * Wall 
said !” and bade him come away without more parley, 

The locksmith complied right willingly; and both 

getting into a hackney-coach, which was waiting at 

the door, drove off straightway. 

They alighted at the street corner, and, dismissing 
their conveyance, walked to the house. ‘To their first 
knock at the door there was no response. A second 
met with the like result. But in answer to the third, 
which was of a more vigorous kind, the parlour 
window-sash was gently raised, and a musical voice 
cried : 

** Haredale, my deer fellow, 1 am extremely glad 
to see you. How very much you have improved in 
your appearance since cur last meeting! I never 
saw you looking better. /fow do you do?” 

Mr. Haredale turned his eyes towards the case- 
ment whence the voice proceeded, thoagh there was no 
need to do so, to recognise the speaker, and Mr. 
Chester waved his hand, and smiled a courteous 
welcome. 

* The door will be opened immediately,” he said. 
“There is nobody but a very dilapidated female to 
perform such offices. You will excuse her infirmi- 
ties? If She were in a more elevated station of 
society, she would be gouty. Being but a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, she is rheumatic. My 
dear Haredale, these are natural class distinctions, 
depend upon it.” 

Mr. Haredale, whose face resumed its lowering 
and distrustful look the moment he heard the voice, 
inclined his head stiffly, and turned his back upon 
the speaker, 

* Not opened yet!’’ said Mr. Chester. * Dear me! 
I hope the aged soul has not caught her foot in some 
unlucky cowbeb by the way. She is there at last! 
Come in, I beg!” 

Mr. Haredale entered, followed by the locksmith. 
Turning with a look of great astonishment to the old 
woman who had opened the door, he enquired for 
Mrs. Rudge—for Barnaby. They were both gone, 
she replied, wagging her ancient head, for good. 
There was a gentleman in the parlour, who perhaps 
could tell them more. That was all she knew.” 

* Pray sir,”’ said Mr. Haredale, presenting himself 
before this new tenant, ** where is the person whom 
I came here to see?” 

** My dear friend,” he returned, “I have not the 
least idea.” 

** Your trifling is ill-timed,” retorted the other ina 
suppressed tone and voice, “and its subject ill 
chosen. Reserve it for those who are your friends, 
and do net expend iton me. I lay no claim_to the 
distinction, and have the self-denial to reject it.”” 

*“* My dear, good sir,” said Mr. Chester, “ you are 
heated with walking. Sit down, I beg. Our friend 
a 

**Is but a plain honest man,” returned Mr. Hare- 
dale, “and quite unworthy of your notice.” 

** Gabriel Varden by name, sir,” said the locksmith 
bluntly. 

“ A worthy English yeoman !” said Mr. Chester. 
“ A most worthy yeoman, of whom I have frequently 
heard my son Ne —darling fellow—speak, and have 
often wished to see. Varden, my good friend, I am 
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glad to know you You wonder now,” he said,| You are surprised. Who can withstand the influence 
— languidly to Mr. Haredale, “to see me here.| of a little money ! They wanted it, and have been 
Now, | am sure you do.” bought off. We have nothing more to fear from 
Mr. Haredale glanced at him—not fondly or admir-| them. They are gone.” 
ingly—smiled, and held his peace. | Gone! echoed Mr. Haredale—* Where !”” 
“The mystery is solved in a moment,” said Mr.| “ My dear fellow—and you must permit me to say 
Chester; “in a moment. Will you step aside with again, that you never looked so young; so positively 
me one instant. You remember our little compact boyish as you do to-night—the Lord knows where; 
in reference to Ned, and your dear niece, Haredale ?|I believe Columbus himself wouldn’t find them. 
You remember the list of assistants in their innocent | Between you and me they have their hidden reasons, 
intrigue? You remember these two people being! but upon that point I have pledged myself to secresy. 
among them? My dear fellow, congratulate yourself | She appointed to see you here to-night 1 know, but 
and me. I have bought them off.” found it inconvenient, and couldn’t wait. Here is 
“ You have done what ?”’ said Mr. Haredale. the key of the door. I am afraid you will find it 
“ Bought them off,” returned his smiling friend.) inconveniently large ; but as the tenement is yours, 
“I have found it necessary to take some active steps your good nature will excuse that, Haredale, I am 
towards setting this boy and girl attachment quite at | certain!” 
rest, and have begun by removing these two agenis. 





MR. M‘LEOD. is not. That it should be a matter of demand; that 
the detention of a British subject in an American jail 

We fully agree with those opinions which so| should not be suffered for a moment; and that every 
strongly condemn the conduct of Ministers with re- | additional moment increases the responsibility of 
spect to Mr. M‘Leod. Here is a British subject! Ministers. But then, we are to be consoled by— 
seized by an American rabble, charged by that rabble | “ Oh, the Yankees are merely bravadoing, they dare 
with an act in which he wholly denies having taken | not hang him. ‘They may try him, may put the oo 
any part—whether crime or not—and which the | round his neck, but they dare not throw him off the 
Government of his country has declared, whether | scaffold.” We believe so too. But what should 





crime or not, to have been wholly its own. Yet) be the conclusion from this? It is, that the same 
this gentleman is suffered to remain in the hands of | prudence which now may prevent the Americans 
the American jailors, is harassed with accusations, | from dipping their hands in the blood of this ill-used 
is refused bail, insulted as a murderer and a robber, gentleman, should be called on to -prevent their de- 


and is finally left to linger under the chance of being | priving him of his liberty. We have no desire to 


tried for his life, and, of course, if tried on such evi- see a war with America, or with any other nation. 
dence as a rabble furnishes, and before a jury either | But this would be the manliest and most justifiable 
awed or corrupted by popular clamour, is liable to — on which hostilities could ever be founded. 
be convicted, and, if convicted, to be put to death. | We would not go to war for a rise in sugars or cot- 
Is this a condition in which any British subject | tons, for a tariff, nor even for a territory; but the 
should be left for six months, or for as many hours? | blood of a British subject ought to be sacred. The 
Mr. M‘Leod solemnly declares that he had no part liberty of an Englishman ought to be the first re 
in the burning of the Caroline; but, even if he had, | of his country ; and half the honour of England » ill 
it was by the command of the British authorities that | be at an end when every man who calls himself a 
this vessel was seized, while in the very employ-| Briton does not feel that he is safe under the national 
ment of the gang of ruffians who had actually in- | protection from the tyranny of either kings or rabble 
vaded a portion of the British territory. What flag | in any part of the globe. Why does not the Cabinet 
can protect a pirate ? or what people but the rabble | take Lord Lyndhurst’s advice, as it did on the sul- 
of the American border ever thought of protecting a} phur question; and send a couple of line-of-battle 
gang like those who then went, in their backwoods- | ships with an order for the body of Mr. M’Leod ; and 
man jargon, “to make tracks in Canada?’’ They | in care of refusal, a promise to give New York the 
might as well throw the British soldiers and sailors | same lesson which our shells gave in Syria? This 
into prison, and try them for their lives, for obeying | would be the true argument. We should have him 
the commands of their officers. But all this, we are | home by the next steamer. 
told, is “a matter of negotiation.” We say that it 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


Mr. Harepace stood in the widow's parlour with 
the door-key in his hand, gazing by turns at Mr. 
Chester and at Gabriel Varden, and occasionally 
glancing downward at the key as in the hope that of 
its own accord it would anlock the mystery; until 
Mr. Chester, putting on his hat and gloves, and 
sweetly enquiring whether they were walking in the 
same direction, recalled him to himself. 

“No,” he said. “Our roads diverge—widely, 
as you know. For the present, I shal! remain here.” 

“ You will be hipped, Haredale; you will be mi- 
serable, melancholy, utt: rly wretched,” returned the 
other. “It is a place of thevery last description for 
a man of your temper. I know it will make you 
very miserable.” 


* Let it,” said Mr. Haredale, sitting down; “and. 


thrive upon tie thought. Good night!” 

Feigning to be wholly unconscious of the abrupt 
wave of the hand, which rendered this farewell tan- 
tamount to a dismissal, Mr. Chester retorted with a 
bland and heartfelt benediction, and enquired of Ga- 
briel in what direction Ae was going. 

* Yours, sir, would be too much honour for the 
like of me,” replied the locksmith, hesitating. 

“I wish you to remain here a little while, Var- 
den,” said Mr. Haredale, without looking towards 
them. “I have a word or two to say tovyou.” 

“IT will not intrude upon your conference another 
moment,” said Mr. Chester with inconceivable 
politeness. ‘* May it be satisfactory to you both! 
God bless you!” So saying, and bestowing upon 
the locksmith a most refulgent smile, he left them. 


“A -) meer constituted creature, that rugged 


person,” he said, as he walked along the street; * he 
is an atrocity that carries its own punishment along 
with it—a ene that gnaws himself. And here is 
one of the inestimable advantages of having a perfect 
command over one's inclinations. 
tempted in these two short interviews to draw upon 
that fellow fifty times. Five men in six would have 
yielded to the impulse. By suppressing mine, I 
wound him deeper and more keenly than if I were 
the best swordsman in all Europe, and he the worst. 
You are the wise man’s very last resource,” he said, 
tapping the hilt of his weapon; “ we can but appeal 
to you when all else is said and done. To come to 
you before, and thereby spare our adversaries so 
much, isa barbarian mode of warfare, quite unworthy 
any man with the remotest pretensions to delicacy 
of feeling or refinement.” 

He smiled so very pleasantly as he communed 
with himself after this manner, that a beggar was 
emboldened to follow him for alms, and to dog his 
footsteps for some distance. He was gratified by 
the circumstance, feeling it complimentary to his 
power of feature, and as a reward suffered the man 
to follow him until he called a chair, when he gra- 
ciously dismissed him with a fervent blessing. 

“ Which is as easy as cursing,”’ he wisely added, 
as he took his seat, “‘and more becoming to the 
face.—To Clerkenwell, my good creatures, if yon 


please!” The chairmen were rendered quite viva- 


cious by having such a courteous burden, and to, 
'ma’am—humanity is indeed a happy lot, when we | 


Clerkenwell they went at a fair round trot. 
Alighting at a certain point he had indicated to 


I have been; 


them upon the road, and paying them something less | 
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than they had expected from a fare of such gentle 
speech, he turned into the street in which the lock. 
smith dwelt, and presently stood beneath the shadow 
of the Golden Key. Mr. Tappertit, who was hard 
at work by lamp-light, in a corner of the workshop, 
remained unconscious of his presence until a hand 
upon his shoulder made him start and turn his head, 

“ Industry,”’ said Mr. Chester, “is the soul of 
business, and the key-stone to prosperity. Mr. Tap- 
pertit I shall expect you to invite me to dinner when 
you are Lord Mayor of London.” . 

“Sir,” returned the ’prentice laying down his 
hammer, and rubbing his nose on the back of a very 
sooty hand, “I scorn the Lord Mayor and every 
thing that belongs to him. We must have another 
state of socicty, sir, before you catch me being Lord 
Mayor. How de do, sir?” 

** The better, Mr. Tappertit, for looking into your 
ingenuous face once more. I hope you are well.” 

“IT am well, sir,’ said Sim, standing up to get 
nearer to his ear, and whispering hoarsely, * as any 
man can be under the aggrawations to which I am 
exposed. My life’s a burden to me. If it wasn't 
for wengeance, I‘d play at pitch and toss with it on 
the losing hazard.” 

**1s Mrs. Varden at home ?’’ said Mr. Chester. 

Sir,” returned Sim, eyeing him over with a look 
of concentrated expression,—** she is. Did you wish 
to see her?” 

Mr. Chester nodded. 

“Then come this way, sir,” said Sim, * wipin 
his face upon his apron. ‘ Follow me, sir.—W oul 
you permit me to whisper in your ear one half a 
second ?”” 

* By all means.” 

Mr. Tappertit raised himself on tiptoe, applied his 
lips to Mr. Chester’s ear, drew back his head with- 
out saying any thing, looked hard at him, applied 
them to his ear again, again drew back, and finally 
whispered—* The name is Joseph Willet. Hugh! 
I say no more.” 

Having said that much, he beckoned the visitor 
with a mysterious aspect to follow him to the parlour 
door, where he announced him in the voice of a 
gentleman usher. “Mr. Chester.” 

* And not Mr. Ed’dard, mind,” said Sim, looking 
into the door again and adding this by way of post- 
script in his own person; “ it’s his father.” 

“But do not let his father,” said Mr. Chester, 
advancing hat in hand, as he observed the effect of 
this last explanatory announcement, * do not let his 
father be any check or restraint on your domestic 
occupations, Miss Varden.” 

“Oh! Now! There! An’t I always a saying 
it!” exclaimed Migys, clapping her hands. “If he 
an’t been and took Missis for her own daughter. 
Well, she do like it, that she do. Only think of that, 
mim !”” 

“Ts it 
tones, “that this is Mrs. Varden. 
That is not your daughter, Mrs. Varden? 
Your sister.” 

“ My daughter, indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. V., 
blushing with great juvenility. 

“Ah, Mrs. Varden!” cried the visiter. ‘ Ah, 


ossible,”’ said Mr. Chester in his softest 
I am amazed. 
No, no. 


can repeat ourselves in others, and still be young a8 
they. You must allow me to salute you—the cus- 
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tom of the country, my dear madam—your daughter,|_ He glanced at Dolly. She was attending evi- 
‘a dently to what he said. Just what he desired! 
Dolly showed some reluctance to perform this) “The only thing I object to in this little trait of 
ceremony, but was sharply reproved by Mrs. Var- Ned’s is,” said Mr. Chester,—* and the mention of 
den, who insisted on her undergoing it that minute. his name reminds me, by the way, that] am about to 
For pride, she said with great severity, was one of | beg the favour of a minute’s talk with you alone—the 
the seven deadly sins, and humility and lowliness only thing I object to in it is, that it does partake of 
of heart were virtues. Wherefore she desired that! insincerity. Now, however I may attempt to dis- 
Dolly would be kissed immediately, on pain of her | guise the fact from myself in my affection for Ned, 
just displeasure: at the same time giving her to un- still | always revert to this—that if we are not sin- 
derstand that whatever she saw her mother do, she| cere, we are nothing. Nothing upon earth. Let us 
might safely do herself, without being at the trouble | be sincere, my dear madam—” 2 
of any reasoning or reflection on the subject—which, | «—And Protestant,” murmured Mrs. Varden. 
indeed, was offensive and undutiful, and in direct “And Protestant above all i Let us be 
contravention of the church catechism. sincere and Protestant, strictly moral, strictly just 
Thus admonished, Dolly complied, though by no) (though always with a leaning towards mercy), 
means willingly; for there was a broad bold look of | strictly honest, and strictly true, and we gain—it is 
admiration in Mr. Chester’s face, refined and polished | a slight point, certainly, but still it is something tan- 
though it sought to be, which distressed her very | gible; we throw up a groundwork and foundation, 


much. As she stood with downcast eyes, not) 
liking to look up and meet his, he gazed upon her | 
with an approving air, and then turned to her} 
mother. 

“ My friend Gabriel (whose acquaintance I only 
made this very evening) should be a happy man, | 
Mrs. Varden.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Mrs. V., shaking her head. 

“Ah!” echoed Miggs. 

“Is that the case t” said Mr. Chester compassion- 
ately. “ Dear me!” 

** Master has no intentions,” sir, murmured Miggs, 
as she sidled up to him, “ but to be as grateful as | 
his natur will let him, for every thing he owns 
which it is in his powers to appreciate. But we 
never, sir,” said Miggs, looking sideways at Mrs. 
Varden, and interlarding her discourse with a sigh, 
—* we never know the full value of some wines and 
fig-trees till we lose °em. So much the worse, sir, 
for them as has the slighting of ’em on their con-| 
sciences when they're gone to be in full blow else-| 
where.” And Miss Miggs cast up her eyes to sig- | 
nify where that might be. 

As Mrs. Varden distinctly heard, and was intend- 
ed to hear, all that Miggs said, and as these words 
appeared to convey in metaphorical terms a presage 
or foreboding that she would at some early period | 
on beneath her trials and take an easy flight to- 
wards the stars, she immediately began to languish, 
and taking a volume of the Manual from a neigh- 
bouring table, leant her arm upon it as though she 
were Hope and that her Anchor. Mr. Chester per- 
ceiving this, and seeing how the volume was lettered | 
on the back, took it gently from her hand, and turned 
the fluttering leaves. 

“My favourite book, dear madam. How often, 
how very often in his early life—before he can re- 
member”—(this clause was strictly true) “ have I 
deduced little easy moral lessons from its pages, for 
my dear son Ned! You know Ned?” 

Mrs. Varden had that honour, and a fine affable 
young gentleman he was. 

“You're a mother, Mrs. Varden,” said Mr. Ches- | 
ter, taking a pinch of snuff, “and you know what, 
I, as a father, feel, when he is praised. He gives | 
me some uneasiness—much uneasiness—he's of a 
roving nature, ma’am—from flower to flower—from | 
Sweet to sweet—but he is in the butterfly time of | 
life, and we must not be hard upon such trifling !” 


so to speak, of goodness, on which we may afterward 
erect some worthy superstructure.” 

Now to be sure, Mrs. Varden thought, here is a 
perfect character. Here is a meek, righteous, 
thorough-going Christian, who, having mastered all 
these qualities, so difficult of attainment; who, hav- 
ing dropped a pinch of salt on the tails of all the 
cardinal virtues, and caught them every one; makes 
light of their possession, and pants for more morality. 
For the good woman never doubted (as many good 


| men and women never do), that this slighting kind 


of profession, this setting so little store by t 
matters, this seeming to say “I am not proud, I am 
what you hear, but I consider myself no better than 
other people; let us change the subject, pray” —was 
perfectly genuine and true. He so contrived it, and 
said it in that way that it appeared to have been 
forced from him, and its effect was marvellous, 
Aware of the impression he had made—few men 
were quicker than he at such discoveries—Mr. Ches- 


| ter followed up the blow by propounding certain vir- 


tuous maxims, somewhat vague and general in their 


| nature, doubtless, and occasionally partaking of the 
character of truisms, worn a little out at elbow, but 


delivered in so charming a voice and with such un- 


'common serenity of peace and mind, that they an- 


swered as well as the best. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at—for as hollow vessels produce a far more 


| musical sound in falling than those which are sub- 


stantial, so it will oftentimes be found that sentiments 
which have nothing in them make the loudest ringing 
in the world, and are the most relished. 

Mr. Chester, with the volume gently extended in 
one hand, and with the other planted lightly on his 
breast, talked to them in the most delicious manner 
possible; and quite enchanted all his hearers, not- 
withstanding their conflicting interests and thoughts. 
Even Dolly, who, between his keen regards and her 
eyeing over by Mr. Tappertit, was put quite out of 
countenance, could not help owning within herself that 
he was the sweetest spoken gentleman she had ever 


| seen. Even Miss Miggs, who was divided between 


admiration of Mr. Chester and a mortal jealousy of 
her young mistress, had sufficient leisure to be pro- 
pitiated. Even Mr. Tappertit, though occupied as 
we have seen in gazing at his heart’s delight, could 
not wholly divert his thoughts from the voice of the 
other charmer. 

Mrs. Varden, to her own private thinking, had 
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never been so improved in all her life; and when} at variance on this point. 


Mr. Chester, rising and craving permission to speak 
with her apart, took her by the hand and led her at 
arm’s length up stairs to the best sitting-room, she 
almost deemed him something more than human. 

“Dear madam,” he said, pressing her hand deli- 
cately to his lips; ** be seated.” 

Mrs. Varden called up quite a courtly air, and be- 
came seated. 

“ You guess my object?” said Mr. Chester, draw- 
ing a chair towards her. ‘ You divine my purpose ? 
I am an affectionate parent, my dear Mrs. Varden.” 

«That I am sure you are, sir,”’ said Mrs. V. 


“Thank you,” returned Mr. Chester, tapping his | 


snuff-box lid. “Heavy moral responsibilities rest 
with parents, Mrs. Varden.” 

Mrs. Varden slightly raised her hands, shook her 
head, and looked at the ground as though she saw 
through the globe, out at the other end, and into the 
immensity of space beyond. 

“IT may confide in you, said Mr. Chester, * with- 
out reserve. I love my son, ma’am, dearly; and 
loving him as I do, I would save him from working 
certain misery. You have abetted him in it, and 
very kind of you it was to do so. I am deeply 
obliged to you—most deeply obliged to you —for 
your interest in his behalf; but my dear ma’am, it is 
a mistaken one, I do assure you.” 

Mrs. Varden stammered that she was sorry— 

** Sorry, my dear ma’am,” he interposed. * Never 
be sorry for what is so very amiable, so very good in 
intention, so perfectly like yourself. But there are 
grave and weighty reasons, pressing family consi- 
derations, and apart even from these, points of reli- 


gions difference, which interpose themselves, and 
render their union impossible ; utterly impossible. 1) 
should have mentioned these circumstances to your 
husband; but he has—you will excuse my saying 
this so freely—he has not your quickness of appre- 
hension or depth of moral sense. What an extremely 


airy house this is, and how beautifully kept! 
one like myself—a widower so long—these tokens 
of female care and superintendence have inexpressi- 
ble charms.” 

Mrs. Varden began to think (she scarcely knew 
why) that the young Mr. Chester must be in the 
wrong, and the old Mr. Chester must be in the 
right. 

**My son Ned,” resumed her tempter with his 
most winning air, “has had, I am told, your lovely 
daughter’s aid, and your open-hearted husband’s.” 

“Much more than mine, sir,”’ said Mrs. Varden; 
‘a great deal more. I have often had my doubts. 
It’s a : 

* A bad example,” suggested Mr. Chester. It is. 
No doubt itis. Your daughter is at that age when 
to set before her an encouragement for young persons 
to rebel against their parents is particularly injadi- 
cious. You are quite right. 
thought of that myself, but it escaped me, I confess 
—so far superior are your sex to ours, dear madam, 
in point of penetration and sagacity.” 

Mrs. Varden looked as wise as if she had really 
said something to deserve this compliment—firmly 


believed she had, in short—and her faith to her own | 


shrewdness increased considerably. 
«« My dear ma’am,” said Mr. Chester, ** you em- 
bolden me to be plain with you. My son and I are 


For 


I ought to have | 
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The young lady and her 
| natural guardian differ upon it also. And the clos. 
ing point is, that my son is bound by his duty to me, 
by his honour, by every solemn tie and obligation, 
to marry some one else.” 

| Engaged to marry another lady!” quoth Mrs, 
| Varden, holding up her hands. 

| My dear madam, brought up, educated, and 
| trained, expressly for that purpose. Expressly for 
that purpose.—Miss Haredale, I am told, is a very 
| charming creature.” 

“Tam her foster-mother. and should know—the 
best young lady in the world,” said Mrs. Varden. 

“T have not the smallest doubt of it. Iam sure 
|she is. And you, who have stood in that tender re- 
lation towards her, are bound to consult her happi- 
ness—Now, can I—as | have said to Haredale, who 
quite agrees—can I possibly stand by, and suffer her 
to throw herself away (although she is of a catholic 
family), upon a young fellow who, as yet, has no 
heart at all? Itis no imputation apon him to say 
he has not, because young men who have plunged 
deeply into the frivolities and conventionalities of 
society very seldom have. ‘Their hearts never grow, 
my dear ma’am, till after thirty. I do not believe, no, 
| I do not believe, that I had any heart myself when 
I was of Ned’s age.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Varden, “I think you must 
have had. It’s impossible that you, who have so 
much now, can ever have been without any.” 
| “T hope,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders 
meekly, “I have a little; I hope, a very little— 
| Save knows. But to return to Ned; I have no 
| doubt you thought, and therefore interfered benevo- 
|lently in his behalf, and that I objected to Miss 
Haredale. How very natural! My dear madam, | 
— to him—to him—emphatically to Ned him- 
| self.” 

Mrs. Varden was perfectly aghast at the dis- 
closure. 

“He has, if he honourably fulfils this solemn ob- 
| ligation of which I have told you—and he must be 
| honourable, dear Mrs. Varden, or he is no sen of 

mine—a fortune within his reach. He is of most 

expensive, ruinously expensive habits; and if, ina 
| moment of ecaprice and wilfulness, he were to marry 
| this young lady, and so deprive himself of the means 
| of gratifying the tastes to which he has been so long 
| acenstomed, he would, my dear madam, he would 
break the gentle creature’s heart. Mrs. Varden, my 
| good lady, my dear soul, I put it to you—is such a 
| sacrifice to be endured? Is the female heart a thing 

to be trifled with in this way? Ask your own, my 
|dear madam. Ask your own, I beseech you!” 
| Truly,” thought Mrs. Varden, “this gentléman 
isasaint. But,” she added aloud, and not unna- 
turally, “if you take Miss Emma’s lover away, sir, 
what becomes of the poor thing’s heart then?” 

“The very point,” said Mr. Chester, not at all 
abashed, “ to which I wished to lead you. A mar- 
riage with my son, whom I should be compelled to 
| disown, would be followed by years of misery ; they 
would be separated, my dear madam, in a twelve- 
month. To break off this attachment, which is 
more fancied than real, as you and I know very well, 
will cost the dear girl but a few tears, and she is 
, happy again. ‘Take the case of your own daughter, 
|the young lady down stairs, who is your breathing 
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image’ — Mrs. Varden coughed and simpered — | to think of his taking you for Miss Dolly, and Miss 
“there is a young man, AN am sorry to say, a disso- | Dolly for your sister—Oh, my goodness me, if I was 
lute fellow, of very indifferent character), of whom | master wouldn’t I be jealous of him!” 
Ihave heard Ned speak—Bullet was it—Pullet— Mrs. Varden reproved her handmaid for this vain- 
Mullet—” speaking ; but very gently and mildly—quite smil- 
“There is a young man of the name of Joseph | ingly indeed—remarking that she was a foolish, 
Willet, sir,” said Mrs. Varden, folding her hands giddy, light-headed girl, whose spirits carried her 
loftily. | beyond all bounds, and who didn’t mean half she 
«That’s he,” cried Mr. Chester. “Suppose this | said, or she would be quite angry with her. 
Joseph Willet now, were to aspire to the affections | ‘For my part,”’ said Dolly, in a thoughtful man- 
of your charming daughter, and were to engage | ner, “I half believe Mr. Chester is something like 
them.” | Miggs in that respect. For all his politeness and 
“It would be like his impudence,” interposed | pleasant speaking, I am pretty sure he was making 
Mrs. Varden, bridling, “to dare to think of such a | game of us more than once.” 
thing!” “If you venture to say such a thing again, and to 
“ My dear madam, that’s the whole ease. I know | speak ill of people behind their backs in my pre- 
it would be like his impudence. It is like Ned’s | Sence, Miss,” said Mrs. Varden, * I shall oe 
impudence to do as he has done; but you would not | your taking a candle and going to bed directly. How 
on that account, or because of a few tears from your dare you, Dolly? I'm astonished at you. The 
beautiful daughter, refrain from checking their in- | rudeness of your whole behaviour this evening has 
clinations in their birth. I meant to have reasoned | been disgraceful. Did any body ever hear,” cried 
thus with your husband when I saw him at Mrs, | the enraged matron, bursting into tears, “ of a daugh- 
Rudge’s this evening—” ter telling her own mother she has been made game 
“My husband,” said Mrs. Varden, interposing | of!” 
with emotion, * would be a great deal better at home What a very uncertain temper Mrs. Varden’s was! 
than going to Mrs. Rudge’s so often. I don’t know 
what he does there. I don’t see what occasion-he 
has to busy himself in her affairs at all, sir.” 
“If I don’t appear to express my concurrence in 
those last sentiments of yours,” returned Mr. Ches- CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
ter, “quite so strongly as you might desire, it is be- 
cause his being there, my dear madam, and not} Repairtne toa notedcoffee-house in Covent Garden 
proving conversational, led me hither, and procured | when he left the locksmith’s, Mr. Chester sat long 
me the happiness of this interview with one, in whom | over a late dinner, entertaining himself exceedingly 
the whole management, conduct, and prosperity of | with the whimsical recollection of his recent pro- 
her family are centred, I perceive.” 1 ceedings, and congratulating himself very much on 
With that he took Mrs. Varden’s hand again, and | his great cleverness. Influenced by these thoughts, 
having pressed it to his lips with the high-flown gal- | his face wore an expression so benign and tranquil, 
lantry of the day—a little burlesqued to render it | that the waiter in immediate attendance upon him 
more striking in the good lady’s unaccustomed eyes | felt he could almost have died in his defence, and 
—proceeded in the same strain of mingled sophistry, | settled in his own mind (until the receipt of the bill, 
cajolery, and flattery, to entreat that her utmost in- | and a very small fee for very great trouble disabused 
fluence might be exerted to restrain her husband and | the idea) that such an apostolic customer was worth 
daughter from any further promotion of Edward’s | half-a-dozen of the ordinary ran of visiters, at least, 
suit to Miss Haredale and from aiding or abetting| A visit to the gaming table—not as a heated, 
either party in any way. Mrs. Varden was but a | anxious venturer, but one whom it was quite a treat 
woman, and had her share of vanity, obstinacy, and | to see staking his two or three pieces in deference to 
love of power. She entered into a secret treaty of | the follies of society, and smiling with equal benevo- 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with her insinuat- | lence on winners and losers—made it late before he 
ing visiter; and really did believe, as many others | reached home. It was his custom to bid his servant 
would have done who saw and heard him, that in so | go to bed at his own time unless he had orders to the 
doing she furthered the end of truth, justice, and | contrary, and to leave a candle on the common stair. 
morality, in a very uncommon degree. 'There was a lamp on the landing by which he could 
Overjoyed by the success of his negotiation, | always light it when he came home late, and having 
and mightily amused within himself, Mr. Chester |a key of the door about him he could enter and go 
conducted her down stairs in the same state as be- | to bed at his pleasure. 
fore; and having repeated the previous ceremony of | He opened the glass of the dull lamp, whose wick, 
salutation, which also as bevore comprehended Dolly, | burnt up and swollen like a drunkard’s nose, came 
took his leave; first completing the conquest of Miss | flying off in little carbuncles at the candle’s touch, 
Miggs’s heart, by enquiring if “this young lady” | and scattered hot sparks about, rendered it matter of 
would light him to the door. | seme difficulty to kindle the lazy taper; when a 
“Oh, mim,” said Miggs, returning with the can- | noise, as of a man snoring deeply some steps higher 
dle. “Oh gracious me, mim, there’s a gentleman! | up, caused him to pause and listen. It was the 
Was there ever such an angel to talk as he is—and | heavy breathing of a sleeper, close at hand. Some 
such a sweet-looking man! So upright and noble, fellow had lain down on the open staircase, and was 
that he seems to despise the very ground he walks slumbering soundly. Having lighted the candle at 
on; and yet so mild and condescending, that he length and opened the door, he softly ascended, 
seems to say ‘bet I will take notice on it too,’ And | holding the taper high above his head, and peering 
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cautiously about; curious to see what kind of man | horse with whom you are better acquainted. Fj! 
had chosen so comfortless a shelter for his lodging. | the glass once—you’ll find it and the bottle in the 

With his head upon the landing and his great limbs same place—and empty it to keep yourself awake,” 
flung over a half-a-dozen stairs, as carelessly as| Hugh obeyed again—even more zealously—anj 
though he were a dead man whom drunken bearers having done so, presented himself before his patron. 
had thrown down by chance, there lay Hugh, face) ‘ Now,” said Mr. Chester, “what do you wan 
uppermost, his long hair drooping like some wild with me?” 
weed upon his wooden pillow, and his huge chest “There was news to-day,” returned Hugh. “ Your 
heaving with the sounds which so unwontedly dis- son was at our house—came down on horseback, 
turbed the place and hour. | He tried to see the young woman, but could'nt get 

He who came upon him so unexpectedly was sight of her. He left some letter or some message 
about to break his rest by thrusting him with his foot, which our Joe had charge of, but he and the old one 
when, glancing at his upturned face, he arrested | quarrelled about it when your son _—. and the 
himself in the very action, and stooping down and | old one wonldn’t let it be delivered. He says (that's 
shading the candle with his hand, examined his fea-; the old one does) that none of —— shall inter. 
tures closely. Close as his first inspection was, it fere and get him into trouble. e’s a landlord he 
did not suffice, for he passed the light, still carefully says, and lives on every body’s custom.” 
shaded as before, across and across his face, and * He is a jewel,” smiled Mr. Chester, “and the 
observed him with a searching eye. better for being a dull one. Well?” 

While he was thus engaged, the sleeper, without. “ Varden’s daughter—that’s the girl I kissed—” 
any starting or turning round, awoke. ‘There wasa,|  “*—and stole the bracelet from upon the king’s 
kind of fascination in meeting his steady gaze so| highway,” said Mr. Chester, composedly. “ Yes; 
suddenly, which took from the other the presence of | what of her?” 
mind to withdraw his eyes, and forced him, as it ‘She wrote a note at our house to the young 
were, to meet his look. So they remained staring at| woman, saying she lost the letter I brought to you, 
each other, until Mr. Chester at last broke silence,| and you burnt. Our Joe was to carry it, but the old 
and asked him in a low voice, why he lay sleeping | one kept him at home all next day, on purpose that 
there. he shouldn’t. Next morning he gave it to me to 

“I thought,” said Hugh, struggling into a sitting | take; and here it is.” 
posture and gazing at him intently still, “that you| You didn’t deliver it then, my friend,” said 
were a part of my dream. It was a curious one. 1)| Mr. Chester, twirling Dolly's note between his finger 
hope it may never come true, master.” | and thumb, and feigning to be surprised. 

** What makes you shiver?” | I] supposed you'd want to have it,’’ retorted 

“The—the cold, | suppose,” he growled, as he| Hugh. * Burn one, burn all, I thought.” 
shook himself, and rose. ‘I hardly know where 1| “My devil-may-care acquaintance,” said Mr. 
am yet.” Chester—“ really if you do not draw some nicer dis- 

* Do you know me?” said Mr. Chester. | tinctions, your career will be cut short with most 

“Ay. I know you,” heanswered. “I wasdream-/| surprising suddenness. Don’t you know that the 
ing of you—we’re not where I thought we were. | letter you brought to me was directed to my son who 
That’s a comfort.” | resides in this.very place? And can you descry no 

He looked round him as he spoke, and in particu- | difference between his letters and those addressed to 
lar looked above his head, as though he half expected | other people ?”’ 
to be standing under some object which had had| “If you don’t want it,”’ said Hugh, disconcerted 
existence in his dream. ‘Then he rubbed his eyes| by this reproof, for he had expected high praise, 
and shook himself again, and followed his conductor | ** give it me back, and I°}l deliver it. 1 don’t know 
into his own rooms. | how to please you, master.” 

Mr. Chester lighted the candles which stood upon, “I shall deliver it,” returned his patron, putting it 
his dressing-table, and wheeled an easy chair towards | away after a moment's consideration, ** myself. Does 
the fire, which was yet burning, stirred up acheerful | the young lady walk out, on fine mornings t” 
blaze, sat down before it, and bade his uncouth;  Mostly—about noon is her usual time.” 
visiter, ** Come here,” and draw his boots off. | * Alone?” 

“ You have been drinking again, my fine fellow,” | * Yes, alone.”’ 
he said, as Hugh went down on one knee, and did| ‘+ Where?” 
as he was told. | In the grounds before the house.—Them that the 

“As I'm alive, master, I’ve walked the twelve | foot-path crosses.” 
long miles, and waited here I don’t know how long,| “If the weather should be fine, I may throw 
and had no drink between my lips since dinner-time myself in her way to-morrow, perhaps,” said Mr. 
at noon.” | Chester, as coolly as if she were one of his ordinary 

“And can you do nothing better, my pleasant | acquaintances. * Mr. Hugh, if I should ride up to 
friend, than fall asleep, and shake the very building | the Maypole door, you will do me the favour only to 
with your snores?” said Mr. Chester. “Can't you | have seen me once. You must suppress your grati- 
dream in your straw at home, dull dog as you are, | tude, and endeavour to forget my forbearance in the 
that you need come here to do it!—Reach me those | matter of the bracelet. It is natural it should break 
—. and tread softly.” out, and does you honour; but when other folks are 

Hugh obeyed in silence. | by, you must, for your own sake and safety, be as 
“And harkee, my dear young gentleman,” said | like your usual self, as though you owed me no obli* 
Mr. Chester, as he put them on, “ the next time you | gation whatever, and had never stood within these 
dream, don’t let it be of me, but of some dog ox | walls, You comprehend me ?” 
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Hugh understood him perfectly. After a pause he 


muttered that he hoped his patron would involve him | 


in no trouble about this last letter; for he had kept 


it back solely with a view of pleasing him. He was. 


continuing in this strain, when Mr. Chester with a 
most beneficent and patronisins air cut him short by 
eaying 
* My good fellow, you have my promise, my word, 
my sealed bond (for a verbal pledge with me Is quite 
as good,) that I will always protect you so long as 
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It was remarkable that during the whole interview, 
each had endeavoured to catch stolen glances of the 
other’s face, and had never looked full at it. The 
interchanged one brief and hasty glance as Hug 
went out, averted their eyes directly, and so separated 
Hugh closed the double doors behind him, carefully 
‘and without noise; and Mr. Chester remained in his 
easy chair, with his gaze intently fixed upon the 
hire. 

* Well!” he said, afier meditating for a long time— 


you deserve it. Now, do set your mindatrest. Keep and said with a deep sigh and an easy shifting of his 
it at ease, | beg of you. Whena man puts himself attitude, as though he dismissed some other subject 
in my power so thoroughly as you have done, I|from his thoughts, and returned to that which had 
really feel as though he had a kind of claim upon/|held possession of them all the day—*the plot 
me. Lam more disposed to mercy and forbearance |thickens; I have thrown the shell; it will explode, 
under such circumstances than I can tell you, Hugh. |[ think, in eight-and forty hours, and should scatter 
Do look upon me as your protector, and rest assured, |these good folks amazingly. We shall see.” 
I entreat you, that on the subject of that indiscretion,, He went to bed and fell asleep, but had not slept 
you may preserve, as long as you and I are friends, |long when he started up and thought that Hugh was 
the lightest heart that ever beat within a hu:man|at the outer door calling in a strange voice, very dif- 
breast. Fill that glass once more to cheer you on ferent from his own, to be admitted. The delusion 
your road homewards—I am really quite ashamed to| was so strong upon him, and was so full of that 
think how far you have to ga—and then God bless | vague terror of the night in which such visions have 
you for the night.” ‘their being, that he rose, and taking his sheathed 
“They think,” said Hugh, when he had tossed sword in his hand, epened the door, and looked 
the liquor down, “ that I am sleeping soundly in the out upon the staircase, and towards the spot where 
stable. Ha, ha, ba! The stable door is shut, but); Hugh had jain asleep—and even spoke to him by 


the steed’s gone, master.” ‘ 

« You are a most convivial fellow,’ returned his 
friend, “and I love your humour of all things. Good 
night! ‘Take the greatest possible care of yourself, 


for my sake!” 


jname. But all was dark and quiet, and creeping 
/back to bed again, he fell, after an hour’s uneas 
watching, into a second sleep, and woke no more till 
morning. 





From the London Times. 


THE STEAM SHIP PRESIDENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


Speak! for thou hast a voice, perpetual sea! 
Lift up their su with some signal word, 

Show where the pil rims of the waters be, 
For whom a nation’s thrilling heart is stirr’d. 


Down to thy waves they went in joyous pride, 
They trod with steadfast feet thy billowy way; 

The eyes of wondering men beheld them glide 
Swift in the arrowy distance—where are they ! 


Did’st thou arise upon that mighty frame, 

Mad that the strength of man with thee should strive, 
And proud thy rival element to tame, 

Didst swallow them in conscious depths alive ? 


Or, shorn and powerless, hast thou bade them lie 
Their stately ship, a carcase of the foam? 

Where still they watch the ocean and the sky, 
And fondly dream that they have yet a home! 


Doth hope still soothe their soul or gladness thrill ? 
Is peace amid those wanderers of the foam! 

Say, is the old affection yearning still 
With all the blessed memories of home! 


Or is it over? Life, and breath, and thought, 
The living feature and the breathing form ? 
AveoustT, 1841.-—Museum. 71 


or “ ECCLESIA.”” 


Is the strong man become a thing of nought, 
And the rich blood of rank no longer warm? 


Thou answerest not, thou stern and haughty sea. 
There is no sound in earth, or wave, or air. 

Roll on ye tears! Oh what can comfort be 
To hearts that pant for hope, but breathe despair? 


Nay, Mourner, there is sunlight on the deep, 
A gentle rainbow on the darkling cloud ; 

A voice, more mighty than the floods, will sweep 
The shore of tempests when the storm is loud! 


What, tho’ they woke the whirlwinds of the West, 
Or rous’d the tempest from his Eastern lair, 
| Orclave the cloud with thunder in its breast,— 
Lord of the awful waters, thou wert there! 


All-merciful! The fate—the day—were thine; 
Thou didst receive them from the seething sea; 
Thy love too deep, thy mercy too divine, 
To quench them in an hour unworthy Thee. 


If storms were mighty, thou wert in the gale! 
If their feet fail’d them, in thy paths they trod: 
Man cannot urge the bark, or guide the sail, 
Or force the quivering helm, away from God! 
Sp. or Mag. 13 
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hension, had been ary - as he looked at the blue 
| sky, that if that state of things lasted much longer, 
| it might ultimately become necessary to leave off 
Tue thoughts of worldly men are for ever regu- | fires and throw the windows open, issued forth to 
lated by a moral law of gravitation, which, like the | hold his stirrup, calling lustily for Hugh. 
physical one, holds them down toearth. The bright! “Oh, you're here, are you, sir?” said John, rather 
glory of day, and the silent wonders of a starlight! surprised by the quickness with which he appeared, 
night, appeal to their minds in vain. There are no) “Take this here valuable animal into the stable, and 
signs in the sun, or in the moon, or in the stars for have more than particular care of him if you want to 
their reading. They are like some wise men who, | keep your place. A mortal lazy fellow, sir; he needs 
learning to know each planet by its Latin name, have | a deal of looking after.” 
uite forgotten such small heavenly constellations as| ‘But you have a son,” returned Mr. Chester, 
‘harity, Forbearance, Universal Love, and Mercy, | giving his bridle to Hugh as he dismounted, and 
although they shine by night and day so brightly acknowledging his salute by a careless motion of his 
that the blind may see them; and, looking upward hand towards his hat. ** Why don’t you make him 
at the spangled sky, see nothing there but the reflec-| useful ?”” va 
tion of their own great wisdom and book-learning. “ Why, the truth is, sir,” replied Jolin, with great 
It is curious to imagine these people of the world, | importance, ** that my son—what, you’re a listening, 
busy in thought, turning their eyes toward the count-| are you, villain?” 
less spheres that shine above us, and making them “ Who's listening ?” returned Hugh, angrily. “A 
reflect the only images their minds contain. The | treat, indeed, to hear you speak! Would you have 
man who lives but in the breath of princes has| me take him in ’till he’s cool ?” 
nothing in his sight but stars for courtiers’ breasts.| Walk him up and down further off then, sir,” 
The envious man beholds his neighbours’ honours | cried old John, “and when you see me and a noble 
even in the sky ; to the money-hoarder, and the mass | gentleman entertaining ourselves with talk, keep 
of worldly folk, the whole great universe above | your distance. If you don’t know your distance, 
glitters with sterling coin—fresh from the mint—| sir,” added Mr. Willet, after an enormously long 
stamped with the sovereign’s head—coming always | pause, during which he fixed his great dull eyes on 
between them and heaven, turn where they may. So| Hugh, and waited with exemplary patience for any 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


do the shadows of our own desires stand between us 
and our better angels, and thus their brightness is 
‘ clipsed. 

Every thing was fresh and gay, as though the 


little property in the way of ideas that might be 
coming to him, * we'll finda way to teach you, pretty 
soon.” 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders scornfully, and in 


world were but that morning made, when Mr. Chester | his reckless swaggering way, crossed to the other 
rode at a tranquil pace along the forest road. Though | side of the little green, and there, with the bridle 
early in the season, it was warm and genial weather; | slung loosely over his shoulder, led the horse to and 
the trees were budding into leaf, the hedges and the | fro, glancing at his master every now and then, from 
grass were green, the air was musical with songs of | under his bushy eyebrows, with as sinister an aspect 


birds, and high above them all the lark poured out | 
her richest melody. In shady places morning dew | 
sparkled on each young leaf sal tied of grass; and | 
where the sun was shining, some deaeel deme yet | 
apg brightly, as in unwillingness to leave so} 
air a world, and have such brief existence. Even) 
the light wind, whose rustling was as gentle to the, 
ear as softly-falling water, had its hope and promise, 

and leaving a pleasant fragrance in its track as it 

went fluttering by, whispered of its intercourse with | 
summer, and of its happy coming. 

The solitary rider went glancing on among the 
trees, from sunlight into shade and back again, at 
the same even pace—looking about him, certainly, | 
from time to time, but with no greater thought of the | 
day or the scene through which he moved than that 
he was fortunate (being choicely dressed) to have 
such favourable weather. He smiled very compla- | 
cently at such times, but rather as if he were satisfied | 
with himself than with any thing else ; and so went | 
riding on, upon his chesnut cob, as pleasant to look 
upon as his own horse, and probably far less sensi- 
tive to the many cheerful influences by which he was 
surrounded. 

In course of time the Maypole’s massive chimneys | 
rose upon his view: but he quickened not his pace | 
one jot, and with the same cool gravity rode up to | 
the tavern porch. John Willett, who was toasting | 


as one would desire to see. 

Mr. Chester, who, without appearing to do so, had 
eyed him attentively during this brief dispute, stepped 
we the porch, and turning abruptly to Mr. Willett, 
said— 

“ You keep strange servants, John.” 

“Strange enongh to look at, sir, certainly,” 
answered the host; “but out of door; for horses, 
dogs, and the like of that; there an’t a better man in 
England, than is that Maypole Hugh, yonder. He 
an’t fit for in doors,” added Mr. Willet, with the con- 
fidential air of a man who felt his own superior 
nature. “J do that; but if that chap had only a 
little imagination, sir—” 

* He’s an active fellow now, I dare swear,” said 
Mr. Chester, in a musing tone, which seemed to 
suggest that he would have said the same had there 
been nobody to hear him. 

*“ Active, sir!’’ retorted John, with quite an expres- 
sion in his face; “that chap! Hallo, there! You, 
sir! Bring that horse here, and go and hang my wig 
on the weathercock, to show this gentleman whether 
you’re one of the lively sort or not.” 

Hough made no answer, but throwing the bridle to 
his master, and snatching his wig from his head, in 
a manner so unceremonious and hasty that the action 
discomposed Mr. Willet nota little, though perform-. 
ed at his own special desire, climbed nimbly to the 


his red face before a great fire in the bar, and who, | very summit of the maypole before the house, and 
with surpassing foresight and quickness of appre-, hanging the wig upon the weathercock, sent it 
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twirling round like a roasting jack. Having achieved : 
this performance he cast it on the ground, and sliding 
down the pole with inconceivable rapidity, alighted 
on his feet almost as soon as it had toucted the earth. 

“There, sir,” said John, relapsing into his usual 
stolid state, “* you won't see that at many houses, 
besides the Maypole, where there’s good accommo- 
dation for man and beast—nor that neither, though 
what with him is nothing.” 

This last remark bore reference to his vaulting on 
horseback, as upon Mr. Chester’s first visit, and 
quickly disappearing by the stable gate. 

“ That with him is nothing,” repeated Mr. Willet, | 
brashing his wig with his wrist, and inwardly re-| 
solving to distribute a smal! charge for dust and | 
damage to that article of dress, through the various 
items of his guest’s bill; “he'll get out of a’most_ 
any winder in the house. There never was such a| 
chap for flinging himself about and never hurting his 
bones. It’s my opinion, sir, that it’s pretty nearly | 
all owing to his not having any imagination; and | 
that if imagination could be (which it can’t) knocked 
into him, he’d never be able to do it any more. But | 
we was a talking, sir, about my son.” | 

“True, Willet, true,’ said his visiter, turnin 
again towards the landlord with his accustomed | 
serenity of face. “ My good friend, what about him ?” | 

It has been reported that Mr, Willet, previous to | 
making answer, winked. As he never was known 
to be guilty of such lightness of conduct either before | 
or afterwards, this may be looked upon as a malicious | 
invention of his enemies—founded, perhaps, upon | 
the undisputed circumstance of his taking his guest) 
by the third breast button of his coat, counting down- 
wards from the chin, and pouring his reply into his 
ear:— 

“Sir,” whispered John, with dignity, “I know 
my duty. We want no love-making here, sir, unbe-_ 
known to parents. I respect a certain young gentle- | 
man, taking him in the light of a young gentleman; 
I respect a certain young lady, taking her in the light 
of a young lady ; but of the two as a couple, I have | 
no knowledge, sir, none whatever. My son, sir, is 
upon his patrole.” 

“T thought I saw him looking through the corner 
window but this moment,” said Mr. Chester, who 
naturally thought that being on patrole, implied 
walking about somewhere. 

“No doubt you did sir,”’ returned John. “ He is 
upon his patrole of honour, sir, not to leave the pre- 
mises. Me and some friends of mine that use the 
Maypole of an evening, sir, considered what was 
best to be done with him, to prevent his doing any 
thing unpleasant in opposing your desires; and we've 
put os on his patrole. And what’s more, sir, he 
won't be off his patrole for 2 pretty long time to 
come, I can tell you that.” 

When he had communicated this bright idea, which 
had had its origin in the perusal by the village cronies 
of a news aper, containing, among other matters, an 
account of how some officer pending the sentence of 
some court-martial had been enlarged on parole, Mr. 
Willet drew back from his guest’s ear, and without 
any visible alteration of feature, chuckled thrice, 
audibly. This nearest approach to a laugh in which 
he ever indulged, (and that but seldom and only on 
extreme oceasions,) never even curled his lip, or 


effected the smallest change in, no, not so much as | 


a slight wagging of his great, fat, double chin, which 
at these times, as at at cam. remained a perfect 
desert in the broad map of his face; one changeless, 
dull, tremendous blank. 

Lest it should be matter of surprise to any, that Mr. 
Willet adopted this bold course in opposition to one 
whom he had often entertained, and who had always 
paid his way at the Maypole gallantly, it may 
remarked, that it was his very penetration and saga- 
city in this respect which oceasioned him to indulge 
in those unusual demonstrations of jocularity, just 
now recorded. For Mr. Willet, after contig ba- 
lancing father and son in his mental scales, had ar- 
rived at the distinct conclusion that the old gentle- 
man was a better sort of customer than the young 
one. ‘Throwing his landlord into the same scale, 
which was already turned by this consideration, and 
heaping upon him, again, his strong desires to run 
counter to the unfortunate Joe, and his opposition as 
a general principle to all matters of love and matri- 
mony, it went down to the very ground straightway, 
and sent the light cause of the younger gentleman 
flying upwards to the ceiling. Mr. Chester was not 
the kind of man to be by any means dim-sighted to 
Mr. Willet’s motives, but he thanked him as gra- 
ciously as if he had been one of the most disinter- 
ested martyrs that ever shone on earth; and leaving 
him, with many complimentary reliances on his great 
taste and judgment, to prepare whatever dinner he 
might deem most fitting the occasion, bent his steps 
towards the Warren. 

Dressed with more than his usual elegance; as- 
suming a gracefulness of manner, which, though it 
was the result of long study, sat easily upon him and 
became him well; composing his features into their 


| most serene and prepossessing expression ; and set- 


ting in short that guard upon himself, at every point, 
which denoted that he attached no slight importance 
to the impression he was about to make, he entered 
the bounds of Miss Haredale’s usual walk. He had 
not gone far or looked about him long, when he de- 
scried coming towards him a female figure. A 
glimpse of the form and dress as she crossed a little 
wooden bridge which lay between them, satisfied 
him that he had found her whom he desired to see. 
He threw himself in her way, and a very few paces 
brought them close together. 

He raised his hat from his head, and, yielding the 
path, suffered her to pass him. Then, as if the idea 
had but that moment occurred to him, he turned 
hastily back and said in an agitated voice: 

“I beg pardon—do I address Miss Haredale ?” 

She stopped in some confusion at being so unex- 
pectedly accosted by a stranger; and answered, 
“ Yes.” 

* Something told me,” he said, /ooking a compli- 
ment to her beauty, “that it could be no other. 
Miss Haredale, I bear a name which is not unknown 
to you—which it is a pride, and yet a pain to me to 
know, sounds pleasantly in your ears. I am a man 
advanced in life, as you see. I am the father of 
him whom you honour and distinguish above all 
other men. May I, for weighty reasons which fill 
me with distress, beg but a minute’s conversation 
with you here?” 

Who that was inexperienced in deceit, and had a 
frank and youthful heart, could doubt the speaker’s 
truth—could doubt it too, when the voice that spoke, 
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was like the faint echo of one she knew so well, and 
so much loved to hear? She inclined her head, and 
stopping, cast her eyes upon the ground. 

“A little more apart—among these trees. It is 
an old man’s hand, Miss Haredale; an honest one, 
believe me.” 

She put hers in it as he said these words, and 
suffered him to lead her to a neighbouring seat. 

“You alarm me, sir,” she said in a low voice. 
** You are not the bearer of any ill news, I hope?” 

“Of none that you anticipate,” he answered sit- 
ting down beside her. Bdward is well—quite 
well. It is of him I wish to speak, certainly; but I 
have no misfortune to communicate.” 

She bowed her head again, and made as though 
she would have begged him to proceed; but said 
nothing. 

“Tam sen@ible that I speak to you ata disadvan- 
tage, dear M.=: Haredale. Believe me, that I am 
not sb forgetful of the feelings of my younger days, 
as not to know that you are lirtle disposed to view 
me with favour. You have heard me described as 
cold-hearted, calculating, seltish—” 

“T have never, sir,”’ she interposed with an altered 
manner and a firmer voice; “I have never heard you 
spoken of in harsh or disrespectful terms. You do 
a great wrong to Edward’s nature, if you believe 
him capable of any mean or base proceeding.” 

“Pardon me, my sweet young lady, but your 
uncle—” 

“ Nor is it my uncle's n ture, either,’’ she replied, 
with a heightened colour in her cheek. ‘It is not 
his nature to stab in the dark, nor is it mine to love 
such deeds. Your suspicions are quite unfounded.” 

She rose us she spoke, and would have left him, 
bat he detained her with a gentle hand, and besought 
her with suc persuasive accents to hear him but 


another minute, that she was easily prevailed upon | 


to comply, and sat down again. 


“And it is,” said Mr. Chester, looking upward | 


and apostrophising the air; “it is this frank, inge- 
nuous, noble nature, Ned, that you can wound so 
lightly. Shame—shame upon you, boy !” 

She turned towards him quickly, and with a scorn- 
ful look and flashing eyes. ‘There were tears in Mr. 
Chester's, but he dashed them hurriedly away, as 
though unwilling that his weakness should be 
known, and regarded her with mingled admiration 
and compassion. 

“1 never until now,” he said, “believed that the 
frivolous actions of a young man could move me like 
these of my own son. I never knew till now the 
worth of a woman’s heart, which boys so lightly 
win, and lightly fling away. ‘Trust me, dear young 
lady, that I never until now did know your worth; 
and though an abhorrence of deceit and falsehood has 
impelled me to seek you out, and would have done 
so had you been the poorest and least gifted of your 
sex, I should have lacked the fortitude to sustain this 
interview could | have pictured you to my imagina- 
tion as you really are.” 

Oh! if Mrs. Varden could have seen the virtuous 
gentleman as he said these words with indignation 
sparkling from his eyes—if she could have heard his 
broken, quavering voice—if she could have beheld 
him as he stood bare-headed in the sunlight, and 
with unwonted energy poured forth his eloquence ! 

With 2 haughty fries, but pale and trembling too, 


| 
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Emma regarded him in silence. She neither spoke 
nor moved, but gazed upon him as though she would 
look into his heart. 

1 throw off,” said Mr. Chester, “the restraint 
which natural affection would impose on some men, 
and reject all bonds but those of truth and duty, 
Miss Haredale, you are deceived ; you are deceived 
by your unworthy lover, and my unworthy son.” 

Still she looked at him steadily, and stil] said not 
ene word. 

“I have ever opposed his professions of love for 
you ; you will do me the justice, dear Miss Haredale, 
to remember that. Your uncle and myself were ene- 
mies in early life, and if I had sought retaliation, ] 
might have found it here. But as we grow older, 
we grow wiser—better, I would fain hope—and 
from the first, | have opposed him in this attempt. 
I foresaw the end, and would have spared you, if | 
could.” 

“Speak plainly, sir,” she faltered.—* You de- 
ceive me, or are deceived yourself—I do not believe 
you—I cannot—I will not.” 

“First,” said Mr. Chester, soothingly,—* for 
there may be in your mind some latent angry feeling 
to which 1 would not appeal, pray take this letter. 
It reached my hands by chance, and by mistake, and 
should have accounted to you (as I am told) for my 
son's not answering some other note to pe God 
forbid, Miss Haredale,” said the g gentleman, 
with great emotion, “that there should be in your 
gentle breast one causeless ground of quarrel with 
kim. You should know, and you will see, that he 
was in no fault here.” 

There appeared something so very candid, so 
scrupulously honourable—so very truthful and just 
in this course—something which rendered the up- 
right person who resorted to it so worthy of belief— 
that Emma’s heart, for the first time, sunk within 
her. She turned away, and burst into tears. 

“*T would,” said Mr. Chester, leaning over her, 
and speaking in mild and quite venerable accents; 
“TI would, dear girl, it were my task to banish, not 
increase, those tokens of your grief. My son, my 
erring son,—lI will not call him deliberately crimina! 
in this, —for men so young, who have been incon- 
stant twice or thrice before, act without reflection, 
almost without a knowledge of the wrong they do— 
will break his plighted faith to you; has broken it 
even now,—shall I stop here, and having given you 
this warning, leave it to be fulfilled; or shall I 
goon 2” 

* You will go on, sir,’ she answered; and speak 
more plainly yet, in justice both to him and me.” 

** My dear girl,” said Mr. Chester, bending over 
her more affectionately still; “whom I would eall 
my daughter, but the fates forbid, Edward seeks to 
break with you upon a false and most unwarrantable 
pretence. I have it on hisown showing; in his own 
hand. Forgive me, if have had a watch upon his 
conduct; | am his father; I had a regard for your 


| peace and his honour, and no better resource was left 


me. ‘There lies on his desk at this moment, ready 
for forwarding to you, a letter, in which he tells you 
that our poverty—our poverty; his and mine, Miss 
Haredale—forbids him to pursue his claim upon 
your hand; in which he offers, voluntarily proposes 
to free you from your pledge, and talks magna- 
nimously (men do so, very commonly, in such cages) 
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of being in time more worthy your regard—and so{ morrow noon, you may date their parting from to- 


forth. A letter, to be plain, in which he not only 
jilts you—pardon the word; I would summon to 
your aid your pride and dignity—not only jilts you, 


| 


] fear, in favour of the object whose slighting treat- | 
ment first inspired his brief passion for yourself, and | 


gave it birth in wounded vanity, but affects to make 
a merit and a virtue of the act.” 

She glanced proudly at him once more, as by an 
involuntary impulse, and with a swelling breast re- 
joined, “If what you say be true, he takes much 
needless trouble, sir, to compass his design. 
very tender of my peace of mind. I quite thank 
him.” 

“The truth of what I tell you, dear young lady,” 
he replied, ** you will test by the receipt or non- 
receipt of the letter of which I speak.—Haredale, 
my dear f-llow, I am delighted to see you, although 
we meet under singular circumstances, and upon a 
melancholy occasion. I hope you are very well.” 

At these words the young lady raised her eyes, 
which were filled with tears; and seeing that her 
uncle indeed stood before them, and being quite un- 
equal to the trial of hearing or of speaking one word 
more, hurriedly withdrew, and left them. They 
stood looking at each other, and at her retreating 
figure, and for a long time neither of them spoke. 

*“ What does this mean? Explain it,’’ said Mr. 
Haredale at length. ‘ Why are you here, and why 
with her?’ 

“My dear friend,” rejoined the other, resuming 
his accustomed manner with infinite readiness, and 
throwing himself upon the bench with a weary air, 
“vou told me not very long ago, at that delightful 
old tavern of which you are the esteemed proprietor 
(and a most charming establishment it is for persons 
of rural pursuits and in robust health who are not 
liable to take cold) that I had the head and heart of 
an evil spirit in all matters of deception. I thought 
at the time; I really did think; you flattered me. 
But now I begin to wonder at your discernment, and 
vanity apart, do, honestly believe you spoke the 
trath. Did you ever counterfeit extreme ingenous- 
ness and honest indignation? My dear fellow, you 
have ne conception, if you never did, how faint the 
effort makes one.” 

Mr. Haredale surveyed him with a look of cold 
contempt. ‘* You may evade an explanation for a 
time,” he said, folding his arms. “I must have it, 
I can wait.” 

“Notatall. Notat all, my good fellow. You 
shall not wait a moment,” returned his friend, as he 
lazily crossed his legs. ‘The simplest thing in the 
world. It lies in a nutshell; Ned has written her a 
letter—a boyish, honest, sentimental composition, 
which remains as yet in his desk, because he hasn't 
had the heart to send it. I have taken a liberty, for 
which my paternal affection and anxiety are a suffi- 
cient excuse, and possessed myself of the contents. 
I have described them to your niece (a most enchant- 
ing person, Haredale; quite an angelic creature) 
with a little colouring and description adapted to our 
purpose. It’s done. You may be quite easy. It's 
allover. Deprived of theiradherents and mediators, 
and her pride and jealousy roused to the utmost; 
with nobody to undeceive her, and you to confirm 
me; you will find that their intercourse will close 
with 


He is! 


morrow night. No thanks I beg; you owe me none. 
I have acted for myself, and if I have forwarded our 
compact with all the ardour even you could have de- 
sired, I have done so, selfishly, indeed.” 

“1 curse the compact, as you call it, with my 
whole heart and soul,” returned the other fiercely. 
“It was made in an evil hour. I have bound my- 
self toa lie; I have leagued myself with you; and 
though I did so with a righteous motive, and though 
it cost me such an effort as haply few men know, I 
hate and despise myself for the deed.” 

* You are very warm,” said Mr. Chester with a 
languid smile. 

“1am warm. I am maddened by your coldness, 
Death, Chester, if your blood ran warmer in your 
veins, and there were no restraints upon me, such as 
those that hold and drag me back—well; it is done; 
you tell me so, and on such a point J may believe you. 
When I am most remorseful for this treachery, | will 
think of you and your marriage, and try to justify 
myself in such remembrances for having torn asunder 
Emma and your son, at any cost. Our bond is can- 
celled now, and we may part.” 

Mr. Chester kissed his hand gracefully ; and with 
the same tranquil face he had preserved throughout 
even when he had seen his companion so tortured 
and transported by his passion that his whole frame 
was shaken—lay in his lounging posture on the seat 
and watched him as he walked away. 

“My scape-goat and my drudge at school,”’ he 
said, raising his head to look after him; “ my friend 
of later days, who could not keep his mistress when 
he had won her, and threw me in her way to carry 
off the prize, I triumph in the present and the past. 
Bark on, ill-favoured, ill-conditioned cur; fortune 
has ever been with me—I like to hear you.” 

The spot where they had met was in an avenue 
of trees. Mr. Haredale not passing out on either 
hand, had walked straight on. He chanced to turn 
his head when at some considerable distance, and 
seeing that his late companion had by that time risen 
and was looking after him, stood still as though he 
half expected him to follow, and waited for his 
coming up. 

“It nsry come to that one day, but not yet,’ said 
Mr. Chester, as he waved his hand, as though they 
were the best of friends, and turned away. ‘ Not 
yet, Haredale,” he muttered to himself. * Life is 
pleasant enough to me; dull and full of heaviness to 
you. No. ‘To cross swords with such a man—to 
indulge his humour unless upon extremity—would 
be weak, indeed.” 

For all that, he drew his sword as he walked along, 
and in an absent humour ran his eye from hilt to 
point full twenty times. But thoughtfulness begets 
wrinkles; remembering this, he soon put it up, 
smoothed his contracted brow, hummed a gay tune 
with greater gayety of manner, and was his unruffled 
self again. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


A HoMELY proverb recognises the existence of a 
anewer. If she receives Ned’s letter by to- | troublesome class of persons, who, having an inch 
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conceded them, will take an ell. Not to quote the 
illustrious examples of those heroic scourges of man- 
kind whose amiable path in life has been, from birth 
to death, through blood, and fire, and ruin, and who 
would seem to have existed for no better purpose 
than to teach mankind that as the absence of pain is 
eae. so the earth, purged of their presence, may 

e deemed a blessed place—not to quote such mighty 
instances, it will be sufficient to refer to old John 
Willet. 

Old John having encroached a good standard inch, 
full measure, on the liberty of Joe, and having snip- 
ped off a Flemish ell in the matter of the parole, 
grew so despotic and so great, that his thirst for con- 
quest knew no bounds. The more young Joe sub- 
mitted, the more absolute old John became. The 
ell soon faded into nothing. Yards, furlongs, miles, 
arose; and on went old John in the pleasantest man- 
ner possible, trimming off an exuberance in this 
place, shearing away some liberty of speech or action 
in that, and conducting himself in his small way 
with as much high mightiness and majesty, as the 
most glorious tyrant that ever had his statue reared 
in public ways, in ancient or in modern times. 

As great men are urged on to the abuse of power, 
— they need urging, which is not often) by their 

atterers and dependants, so old John was impelled 
to these exercises of authority by the applause and 
admiration of his Maypole cronies, who, in the 
intervals of their nightly pipes and pots, would shake 
their heads and say that Mr. Willet was a father of 
the good old English sort—that there were no new- 
fangled notions or modern ways in him—that he put 
them in mind of what their fathers were when they 


were boys—that there was no mistake about him— 
that it would be well for the country if there were 
more like him,and more was the pity that there were 
not—with many other original remarks of that nature. 
Then they would condescendingly give Joe to under- | 
stand that it was all for his good, and he would be 
thankfal for it one day; and in particular, Mr. Cobb | 


would acquaint him, that when he was his age, his 
father thought no more of giving him a parental kick, 
or a box on the ears, or a cuff on the head, or some 
little admonition of that sort, than he did of any 
other ordinary duty of life; and he would further 


remark, with looks of great significance, that but for | 


this judicious bringing up, he might have never been 
the man he was at that present speaking—which was 
probable enough, as he was, beyond all question, the 
dullest dog of the party. In short, between old 
Johnand old John’s friends, there never was an unfor- 
tunate young fellow so bullied, badgered, worried, 
fretted, so constantly beset, or made so tired of his 
life, as poor Joe Willet. 

This had come to be the recognised and established 
state of things; but as John was very anxious to 
flourish his supremacy before the eyes of Mr. Chester, 
he did that day exceed himself, and did so goad 
and chafe his son and heir, that but for Joe’s having 
made a solemn vow to keep his hands in his pockets 
when they were not otherwise engaged, it is impos- 
sible to say what he might have done with them. 
But the longest day has an end, and at length Mr. 
Chester eame down stairs to mount his horse, which 
was ready at the door. 

As old John was not in the way at the moment, 
Joe, who was sitting in the bar ruminating on his 


| isn’t. 
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, dismal fate and the manifold perfections of Dolly 


Varden, ran out to hold the guest’s stirrup and assis; 
him to mount. Mr. Chester was scarcely in the 
saddle, and Joe was in the very act of making hin 
a graceful bow, when old John came diving out of 
the porch, and collared him. 

* None of that, sir,” said John, “ none of that, sir, 
No breaking of patroles. How dare you come out 
of the door, sir, without leave? You're trying t 
get away, sir, are you, and to make a traitor of your. 
self again? What do you mean, sir?” 

«Let me go, father,” said Joe, imploringly, as he 
marked the smile upon their visiter’s face, and ob- 
served the pleasure his disgrace afforded him. “ This 
is too bad. Who wants to get away?” 

* Who wants to get away !"’ cried John, shaking 
him. * Why you do, sir, you do. You're the boy, 
sir,” added John, collaring with one hand, and aiding 
the effect of a farewell bow to the visiter with th: 
other, “that wants to sneak into houses, and stir up 
differences between noble gentlemen and their sons, 
are you, eh? Hold your tongue, sir.” 

Joe made no effort to reply. It was the crowning 
circumstance of his degradation. He extricated him- 
self from his father’s grasp, darted an angry look at 
the departing guest, and returned into the house. 

* But for her,”’ thought Joe, as he threw his arms 
upon a table in the common room, and laid his head 
upon them, “but for Dolly, who I couldn’t bear 
should think me the rascal they would make me out 
to be if I ran away, this house and I should part to- 
night.” 

It being evening by this time, Solomon Daisy, 
Tom Cobb, and Long Parkes, were all in the com- 
mon room too, and had from the window been wit- 
nesses of what had just occurred. Mr. Willet 
joining them soon afterwards, received the compli- 
ments of the company with great composure, and 
lighting his pipe, sat down among them. 

* We'll see, gentlemen,” said John, after a long 
pause, “ who’s the master of this house, and who 
We'll see whether boys are to govern men, 
or men are to govern boys.” 

“And quite right too,” assented Solomon Daisy, 
with some approving nods; “quite right, Johnny. 
Very good, Johnny. Well said, Mr. Willet. Brayvo, 
sir.” 

John slowly brought his eyes to bear — him, 
looked at him for a long time, and finally made 


' answer, to the great consternation of all his hearers, 


** When I want encouragement from you, sir, I°l! ask 
you for it. You let me alone, sir. I can get on 
without you, I hope. Don’t you tackle me, sir, if 
you please.” 

“Don’t take it ill, Johnny; I didn’t méan any 
harm,” pleaded the little man. 

“Very good, sir,” said John, more than usually 
obstinate alter his late success. ‘ Never mind, sir. 
I can stand pretty firm of myself, sir, without being 
shored up by you.” And having given utterance to 
this retort, Mr. Willet fixed his eyes upon the boiler, 
and fell into a kind of tobaceo-trance. 

The spirits of the company being somewhat damped 
by this embarrassing line of conduct on the part of 
their host, nothing more was said for a long time; 
but at length Mr. Cobb took upon himself to remark, 
as he rose to knock the ashes out of his pipe, that he 
hoped Joe would thenceforth learn to obey his father 
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in all things; that he had found that day that he was 
not one of the sort of men who were to be trifled 
with; and that he would recommend him, poetically 
speaking, to mind his eye for the future. 

«I'd recommend you, in return,’’ said Joe, looking 
up with a flushed face, ** not to talk to me.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Mr. Willet, sud- 
denly rousing himself, and turning round. 

«] won’t father,” cried Joe, smiting the table 
with his fist, so that the jugs and glasses rung again; 
“these things are hard enough to bear from you; 
from any body else I never will endure them any 
more. Therefore I say, Mr. Cobb, don’t talk to me.” 

« Why, who are you,” said Mr. Cobb, sneeringly, 
“that you're not to be talked to, eh, Joe?” 

To which Joe returned no answer, but with a very 
ominous shake of the head, resumed his old position, 
which he would have peacefully preserved until the 
house shut up at night, but that Mr. Cobb, stimulated 


by the wonder of the company at the young man’s | 





presumption, retorted with sundry taunts, which 
proved too much for flesh and blood to bear. Crowd- 
ing into one moment the vexation and the wrath of 
years, Joe started up, overturned the table, fell upon 
his long enemy, pummelled him with all his might 
and main, and finished by driving him with surprising 
swiftness against a heap of spittoons in one corner; 
plunging into which, head foremost, with a tremen- 
dous crash, he lay at full length among the ruins, 
stunned and motionless. ‘Then, without waiting to 
receive the compliments of the bystanders on the 
victory he had won, he retreated to his own bed- 
chamber, and considering himself in a state of siege, 
piled all the portable furniture against the door, by 
way of barricade. 

“| have done it now,” said Joe, as he sat down 
upon his bedstead and wiped his heated face. ‘I 
knew it would come at last. The Maypole and I 
must part company—I’m a roving vagabond— she 
hates me for evermore—It’s all over!” 


SCOTLAND.—By Mrs. Howirr. 


On, mountain crested Scotland! 
I marvel not thou art 
Dear, as a gracious mother, 
Unto her children’s heart ! 
I marvel not they love thee, 
Thou land of rock and glen, 
Of strath, and lake, and mountain, 
And more—of gifted men. 


Oh, wild traditioned Scotland ! 
Thy briery burns and braes 

Are full of pleasant memories, 
And tales of other days! 

Thy story haunted waters 
in music gush along, 

Thy mountain glens are tragedies, 

y healthy hills are song! 


“The dowie dens of Yarrow, 
“The Annan-water wan,” 
“The deep mill-dams o’ Binnorie,” 
Where sailed * the milk white swan ;” 
The lovers’ bloody meeting, 
On “ Fair Kirkconnel lea;” 
We sing them to the slumbering child 
We cradle on our knee! 


Land of the Bruce and Wallace, 
Where fiery hearts have stood, 
And, for their country and their faith, 
Like water poured their blood ; 
Where wives and little children 
Were steadfast to the death, 
And graves of martyr-warriors 
Are in the desert heath. 


Land of the social virtues— 
Where the tiller of the sod 
Saith to his lowly household, 
** Come, let us worship God.” 
Where the lowly shepherd readeth 
His book within the glen, 
And the poorest dwellers of the hills 
Respect themselves as men. 


Oh, mind-ennobled Scotland! 
I marvel not thou art 
Dear, as a gracious mother, 
Unto her children’s heart! 
I marvel not that all the world 
To thee admiring turns: 
Thou gavest birth to Walter Scott, 
And unto Robert Burns. 


Oh, land of moor and mountain! 
Of barren wastes of stone, 
Of treeless straths and trackless wilds 
I love thee as mine own! 
I love thy mournful mosses, 
Where sounds the plover’s wail; 
And the savage mountains girdle round 
The dwellings of the Gael! 


I love the gray mist hovering 
O’er rocky isle and shore; 
I love the castle gray and stern, 
The strength of days of yore. 
Thank God we are one people, 
With but one heart and aim! 
For my bosom hath a warmer pulse 
To hear Old Scotland’s name! 
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Parr XIX. 


Tue sudden and unexpected rebuff encountered by 
Mr. Gammon, in the Vulture Insurance Company’s 
refusal to pay the policy on the late Lady Stratton’s 
life, was calculated seriously to embarrass his com- 
plicated movements. He foresaw the protracted 
and harassing course of litigation into which he 
should be driven, before he could compel them te 
liquidate so heavy a claim; and a glimpse of which, 
by way of anticipation, was afforded to the reader in 
the last part of this history; but, with all his long- 
headedness—his habitual contemplation of the pro- 
bable and possible effects and consequences of what- 
ever event happened to him—this refusal of the 
directors to pay the policy was attended with results 
which defied his ealculations—results of such a de- 
scription, and of such signal importance, as will, 
perhaps, surprise the reader, and serve to illustrate, 
in a striking manner, the controlling agency which 
is at work in the conduct of human affairs—an agency 
to which the principles of Mr. Gammon denied an 
existence. Nor was this the only trouble—the only 
reverse—that about this period occurred to him; and 
not a little perplexed was he to account for such a 
sudden confluence of adverse circumstances as he 
by-and-by experienced, when he found the truth of 
Shakspeare’s observation— 


‘* When sorrows come—they come not single spies, 
But tv BATTALIONS. 

On applying at Doctor's Commons, in the ordi- 
nary way, for a grant to Mr. Titmouse of Letters of 


* 


Administration to Lady Stratton, Mr. Gammon dis- 
covered the existence of a little document, for which 
he certainly was not entirely unprepared, but which, 
nevertheless, somewhat disconcerted him; princi- 
pally on aceount of the additional plea it would 
afford the Vulture Company for resisting payment 
of the policy. How, indeed, could they be expected 
to pay asum of such magnitude, to a person whose 
title to receive it was disputed by another claimant? 
The document alluded to was a caveat, and ran 
thus :— 

** Let no. hing be done in the goods of Dame Mary 


Stratton, late of Warkleigh, in the parish of Wark- | 
leigh, in the county of York, deceased, unknown to | 


Obadiah Pounce, proctor for John Thomas, having 
interest.” 

Now, the reader will observe that this “ John 
Thomas” 
lawyers, a mere man of straw; so that this peremp- 
tory, but mysterious mandate, would afford an en- 
quirer no information as to either the name of the 
party intending to resist the grant of administration, 
or the grounds of such resistance. 
however, very naturally concluded that the move 


was made on the behalf of Mr. Aubrey, and that the | 


ground of his opposition was the alleged will of Lady 
Stratton. To be prepared for such an encounter, 
when the time arrived, he noted down very carefully 
the important admissions which had been made to 
him by Mr. Parkinson; and having, for a while, 
disposed of this affair, he betook himself to the great 
conspiracy case, which I have already mentioned ; 


and, in bringing which to a successful issue, he un- | 


* Hamlet 


is, like the * John Doe” of the common | 


Mr. Gammon, | 


'questionably exhibited great ability, and deserve 
the compliments paid him on the oceasion by the 
counsel, whose labours he had, by his lucid arrange. 
ment, materially abbreviated and lightened. This 
matter also over, and fairly off his mind, he addressed 
himself to an affair, then pending, of great impor. 
tance to himself personally, viz. a certain cause of 
Wigley v. Gammon; which, together with the three 
other special jury causes in which the same person 
was plaintiff, was to come on for trial at York early 
in the second week of the assizes, which were to 
commence in a few days’ time. As already inti- 
mated, Mr. Subtle had been retained for the plain. 
tiff in all the actions, together with Mr. Sterling and 
Mr. Crystal; and, as Mr. Quicksilver had become 
Lord Blossom and Box, Mr. Gammon was sorely 
erplexed for a leader—his junior, of course, being 
Mr. Lynx. He had retained a Mr. Wilmington to 
lead for the other three defendants—a man of un- 
questionable ability, experienced, acute, dexterous, 
witty, and eloquent, and exceedingly well qualified 
to conduct such a case as Mr. Gammon’s: but that 
gentleman got exceedingly nervous about the matter 
as the day of battle drew near—and, at length, re- 
solved on taking down special the attorney-general. 
Touching the same practice of taking down counsel 
special, by the way, note one or two matters. To 
say nothing of the enormous expense of such a pro- 
cedure, the rule of 
Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus, 
|may be adverted to; namely, the jury and the judge 
are apt to imagine, that the party taking this extra- 
ordinary step is conscious of having some very great 
| difficulty to contend with in his case. They are apt 
|—at least, the jury—to conceive a prejudice and sus- 
| picion against the formidable stranger, who, they 
| may imagine, is coming down to mislead and over- 
| power them—to pervert and distort facts by the mere 
| force of professional skill and mental power, which 
he will be sure adequately to exert on behalf of his 
‘enterprising client. A notion of this sort is calcv- 
|lated to put every man of the iny. on his guard 
| against this very special stranger. ‘Then, it may be 
| also easily imagined, that they may entertain a little 
prejudice in favour of the leaders of the circuit thus 
neglected and undervalued—men with whose names, 
characters, and persons, they have been long fami- 
liar; and who have acquired that sort of knowledge 
| of the jury, which enables them to catch their tone— 
to hit their humour. Unless, therefore, the case be 
one palpably and notoriously of extraordinary diff- 
culty—of great public interest and importance—or 
the stake of great magnitude; and, in addition to 
these, or any one of them, there be plainly a de- 
ficiency of counsel fit to conduct the case, unengaged 
—do not be in a hurry to take down counsel special, 
who, every one will believe, is come to exert him- 
self desperately in a desperate case. Now, I do not 
see why Mr. Gammon, for instance, should have 
thought it necessary in his own case to go to the 
enormous expense, of bringing down the attorncy- 
general—but, however, down went that eminent per- 
sonage. Their consultation was gloomy; the at- 
torney-general acknowledging that he felt great 
apprehension as to the result, from the witnesses 
that were likely to be produced on the other side. 
“It’s a pity that we haven’t the Yatton election 
committee to deal with, Mr. Gammon!” said the 
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attorney-general, with asly sarcastic smile. “ We've | of this serious miscarriage. Such a verdict as had 
rather a different tribunal to go before now—eh!’ | passed against Mr. Gammon, places a man in a very 

Mr. Gammon smiled, shook his head, and shrug- awkward and nasty position before the public, and 
ged his shoulders. ‘ We manage these matters renders it rather difficult for him to set himself right 
rather ye in a court of law!” continued the again. "Tis really a serious thing to stand convicted 
attorney-general. of the offence of bribery; it makes a man look very 

When the important morning of the trial arrived, sheepish, indeed, ever after, especially in political 
there was a special jury sworn, three-fourths of life. “Tis such a beam in a man’s own eye, to be 


whom were given credit—how truly I know not—for pulled out before he can see the mote in his neigh- 
a strong political bias against what were called hour’s!—and Mr. Gammon felt this. Then, again, 


“liberal principles.” Mr. Subtle opened a shock- he had received a pledge from a very eminent mem- 
ingly clear and strong case, to be sure; and what ber of the government, to be performed in the event 
was worse, he proved it, and so as to carry conviction of his being able to secure the seat for Yatton on a 
to the minds of all in court. The attorney-general general election, (which was considered not unlikely 
felt his opponent’s case to be impregnable; and, in to happen within a few months;) but this accursed 
spite of several brilliant cross-examinations, and a verdict was likely to prove a most serious obstacle 
masterly speech, the stern and upright judge who in the way of his advancement, and his chagrin and 
tried the case, summed up dead against the defen-| vexation may be easily imagined. He conceived a 
dant, with many severe remarks on the profligate wonderful hatred of the supposed instigator of these 
and systematic manner in which the offences had unprincipled and vindictive proceedings, Lord de la 
been committed. After a brief consultation, the jury Zouch—who seemed to have put them up like four 
returned into court with a verdict for the plaintiff, in birds to be shot at, and brought down, one by one, 
the sum of £2500; thatis, for five penalties of £500! as his lordship chose! As soon as these four melan- 
A similar result ensued in the two following cases choly causes above mentioned were over—Gammon 
of Wigley v. Mudflint, and Wigley v. Bloodsuck; considering himself bound, on the score of bare 
both of whom seemed completely stupified at a result decency, to remain til! his fellow-sufferers had been 
so totally different to what they had been led to ex- disposed of—he went off to Yatton, to see how mat- 
pect from the very different view of things taken by ters were going on there. 
the election committee. As for Mudflint, from what Alas! what a state of things existed there! Good 
quarter under heaven he was to get the means of old Yatton and all about it seemed wofully changed 
satisfying that monstrous verdict, he could not con- for the worse, since the departure of the excellent 
jecture; and his face became several shades sallower Aubreys and the accession of Mr. Titmouse. The 
as soon as he had heard his doom pronounced; but local superintendence of his interests had been en- 
Bloodsuck, who had turned quite white, whispered | trusted by Gammon to the Messrs. Bloodsuck, who 
in his ear, that of course Mr. Titmouse would see | had found their business, in consequence, so much 
them harmless. | increasing, as to require the establishment of Mr. 
“Oh Lord!” however, muttere] Mudflint, in a) Barnabas Bloodsuck at Yatton, while his father re- 
cold perspiration—* I should like ‘o hear Mr. Gam- | mained at Grilston; their partnership, however, con- 
mon recommending him to do so, under circum- tinuing. He had, accordingly, run up a thin slip of 
stances !”” a place at the end of the village furthest from the 
Poor Woodlouse was more fortunate—somehow park gates, and within a few yards of the house in 
or another he contrived to creep and wriggle out of which old Blind Bess had ended her days. He was 
the danger! Whether from his utter insignificance, | the first attorney that had ever lived in Yatton, 
or from the destructive verdicts against Gammon, ‘There was a particularly impudent and priggish air 
Mudflint, and Bloodsuck having satiated the avenger, | about his residence.” The door was painted a staring 
I know not; but the case was not pressed very mahogany colour, and bore a bright brass plate, with 
strongly against him, and the jury took a most mer-| the words—* Mrs rs. BLoopsuck & Son, ArTor- 
ciful view of the evidence. But, alas! what a shock Nevys anp Sonicrrors”—words that shot terror into 
this gave to the Liberal cause in Yatton! How the heart of many a passer-by, especially the tenants 
were the mighty fallen! As soon after this melan- of Mr. Titmouse. At the moment, for instance, of 
choly result as Messrs. Mudflint and Bloodsuck had Mr. Gammon’s arrival at Yatton, on the present 
recovered their presence of mind sufficiently to dis-| occasion, actions for rent, and other matters, were 
cuss the matter together, they were clearly of opi- | actually pending against fourteen of the poorer te- 
nion—were those brethren in distress—that Mr. Tit- nants!! “T'was all up with them as soon as the 
mouse was bound, both in law and honour, to Messrs. Bloodsuck were fairly fastened upon them. 
indemnify them inst the consequences of acts Let them be a day or two in arrear with their rent, a 
done solely on his behalf, and at his implied request. | cognovit, or warrant of attorney—for the sake of the 
They made the thing very clear, indeed, to Mr. Gam- | costs it, produced —was instantly proposed ; and, if 
mon, who listened to them with marked interest and | the expensive security were demurred to by the poor 
attention, and undertook “to endeavour to satisfy’’| souls, by that night’s post went up instructions to 
Mr. Titmouse of the justice of their claims; secretly | town for writs to be sent down by return! If some 
resolving, also, not to lose sight of his own: nay, in| of the more resolute questioned the propriety of a 
fact, he made sure of satisfying Mr. Titmouse on distress made upon them with eruel precipitancy, 
that score. But the personal liability which, in the | they found themselves immediately involved in a 
first instanee, he had thus incurred, to an extent of | replevin suit, from whose expensive intricacies they 
upwards of £3000, supposing him, by any accident, | were at length glad to escape terrified, on any terms. 
to fail in re-couping himself out of the assets of Mr.| Then actions of trespass, and so forth, were com- 
Titmouse, was not the only unfortunate consequence | menced upon the most frivolous pretexts. a and 
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convenient rights of way were suddenly disputed, 
and made the subjects of expensive lawsuits. 

Many of the former quiet inhabitants of the vil- 
lage had been forced out of it, their places being 
supplied by persons of a very different description ; 
and a bad state of feeling, chiefly arising out of poli- 
tical rancour had, for instance, just given rise to 
three actions—two of assaud and one of slander— 
from that once peaceful little village, and which had 
been tried at those very assizes! Poor Miss Au- 
brey’s village school, alas! had been transmogrified 
into a chapel for Mr. Mudflint, where he rallied 
round him every Sunday au excited throng of igno- 
rant and disuflected people, and regaled them with 
seditious and blasphemous harangues. “T'would 
have made your hair stand on end to hear the lan- 
guage in which he spoke of the sacred mysteries of 
the Christian religion—it would have filled you with 
disgust and indignation to hear his attacks upon the 
Church of England and its ministers, and in particu- 
lar upon dear little exemplary unoffending old Dr. 
Tatham, whom he described as “ fattening upon 
cant, hypocrisy, and extortion.” Strange and me- 
lancholy to relate, this mode of procedure on the 
part of Mr. Mudiint for a while succeeded. In vain 
did the white-haired litt!e vicar preach his very best 
sermons, and in his very best manner—he beheld his 
chureh thinning, while the chapel of Mr. Mudflint 
was filled. And, while he was about the village in 
the zealous, and vigilant, and affectionate discharge 
of his pastoral duties, he perceived symptoms, now 
and then, of a grievously altered manner towards 
him, on the part of those who had once hailed his 


approach and his ministrations with a kind of joyful | 


reverence and cordiality. Mudflint had also, in 


furtherance of his purpose of bitter hostility, in con- 


cert with his worthy coadjutors the Bloodsucks, 
Stirred up two or three persons in the parish to resist 
the doetor’s claim to tithe, and to offer harassing ob- 
Structions to the collecting of it. In justice to the 
church, and to his successors, he could not permit 
his rights to be thus questioned and denied with im- 
punity—and thus, to his sore grief, the worthy old 
vicar found himself, for the first time in his life, 
involved in a couple of lawsuits, which he feared, 
even if he won them, would rain him. It may be 
imagined that Mudflint’s discomfiture at the assizes 
was calculated to send him, like a scoteched snake, 
writhing, hissing, and snapping through the village, 
at all that came in his way. 
Gammon was not so fully apprised of all these do- 
ings, as is now the reader: yet he saw and heard 
enough to lead him to suspect that things were going 
a little too far. He took, however, no steps towards 


effecting an abatement or discontinuance of them. | 


Just at present, moreover, he was peculiarly reluct- 
ant to interfere with any of the proceedings of the 
Messrs. Bloodsuck, and confined himself to receiving 
their report as to some arrangements which he had 
desired them to carry into effect. In the first place, 
he did not disclose the existence of his heavy and 
newly created rent-charge, but gave them to under- 
stand that Mr. Titmouse’s circumstances were such 
as to make it requisite to extract as much from the 
property as could possibly be obtained, by raising 
the rénts—by effecting a further mortgage upon the 
Property» and by a sale of all the timber that was fit 
or felling. It was found necessary to look out for 


It is possible that Mr. | 
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| new tenants to one or two of the largest farms on the 
estate, as the old tenants declared themselves unable 
to sustain the exhorbitant rents they were called upon 
to pay: so, orders were given to advertise for tenants 
in the county and other newspapers. Then Mr, 
Gammon went all over the estate, to view the condj- 
tion of the timber, attended by the sullen and relugt. 
ant wood-bailiff, who, though.he retained his situa. 
tion on the estate, mortally hated his new master and 
all connected with him. Very little timber was, 
according to his account, fit for felling! Having 
looked into these various matters, Mr. Gammon took 
his departure for town, glad to eseape, though for 
neverso brief an interval, the importunities of Messrs, 
Mudflint and Bloodsuck, on the subject of the Jar 
verdicts against them, and which he pledged himse!; 
to represent in a proper way to Mr. Titmouse. (Ox 
arriving in town, he lost no time in waiting upon th: 
great man to whom he looked for the -— al ad 
vancement after which his soul | oe - He was 
received with manifest coolness, evidently occasioned 
by the position in which he had been placed by the 
verdict in the action for the bribery penalties. What 
the great man objected to was, not Mr. Gammon’s 
having bribed, but having done it in such a way as 
to admit of detection: but on solemnly assuring his 
patron that the verdict was entirely against evidence, 
and that the attorney-general was, in the next term, 
going to move for a rule to set aside the verdict on 
that ground, and also on several other grounds, and 
that, by such means, the cause could be, at the very 
least, * hung up” for heaven only knew how long to 
come—till, in short, people had forgotten all about 
it—the clouds slowly disappeared from the great 
man’s brow, especially on his being assured that 
Gammon’s return for Yatton on the next vacancy, 
was a matter of absolute certainty. Then he gave 
Mr. Gammon certain assurances which flushed his 
cheek with delight and triumph—delight and tr- 
umph inspired by a conviction that his deeply-laid 
schemes, his comprehensive plans, were, despite a 
few minor and temporary checks and reverses, being 
crowned with success. It was true that his advances 
towards Miss Aubrey appeared to have been hope- 
lessly repelled ; but he resolved to wait till the time 
should have arrived for bringing other reserved forces 
into the field—by the aid of which he yet hoped t 
make an equally unexpected and decisive demon- 
stration. 

The more immediate object of his anxieties, was 
to conceal as far as possible his connexion with 
the various joint-stock speculations into which he 
had entered with a wild and feverish anxiety to real- 
ise a rapid fortune. He had already withdrawn from 
one or two with which he had been only for a brie! 
time, and secretly, connected—but not until he had 
realised no inconsiderable sum by his judicious but 

|somewhat unscrupulous operations. He was also 
anxious, if practicable, to extricate Lord Dreddling- 
ton, at the proper conjuncture, with as little damage 
as possible to his lordship’s fortune cr character: tor 
| his lordship’s countenance and good offices were be- 
| coming of greater oy ne to Mr. Gammon than 
ever. It was true that he possessed information—! 
/mean that concerning Titmouse’s birth and true po- 
| sition—which he considered would, whenever he 
thought fit to avail himself of it, give him an abso- 
‘lute mastery over the unhappy peer for the rest of 
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his life; but he felt that it would be a critical and 
dreadful experiment, and not to be attempted but in 
the very last resort. He would sometimes gaze at 
the unconscious earl, and speculate in a sort of reve- 
rie upon the pe effects attending the dreaded 
disclosure, till he would give a sort of inward start 
as he realised the fearful and irretrievable extent to 
which he had committed himself. He shuddered 
also to think that he was, moreover, in a measure, at 
the merey of Titmouse himself—who, in some mad 
moment of drunkenness or desperation, or pique or 
revenge, might disclose the fatal secret, and precipi- 
tate upon him, when least prepared for ther, all its 
long dreaded consequences. ‘The slender faculties 
of Lord Dreddlington had been for months in a state 
of novel and grateful excitement, through the oceu- 
pation afforded them by his connexion with the 
fashionable modes of commercial enterprise—joint- 
stock companies, the fortunate members of which 
got rich they scarcely knew how. It seemed as 
though certain persons had but to acquire a nominal 
connexion with some great enterprise of this deserip- 
tion, to find it pouring wealth into their coffers as if 


by magic; and it was thus that Lord Dreddlington, | 


amongst others, found himself quietly realising very 
considerable sums of money, without apparent risk 
or exertion—his movements being skilfully guided 
by Gammon, and one or two others, who, while they 
treated him as a mere instrument to aid in effecting 
their own purposes in deluding the public, yet con- 
trived to impress him with the flattering notion that 
he was most ably guiding their movements, and 
richly entitled to their deference and gratitude. 


"I'was, indeed, eestacy to poor old Lord Dreddling- | 


tun to behold his name, from time to time, glit- 


tering in the van—himself figuring away as a chief | 


patron—a prime mover—in some vast and lucrative 
undertaking, which almost, from the first moment of 
its projection, attracted the notice and confidence of 


the moneyed classes, and became productive to its | 


originators! Many attempts were made by his 
brother peers, and those who once had considerable 
influence over him, to open his eyes to the very 
questionable nature of the concerns to which he was 
so freely lending the sanction of his name and per- 
sonal interference; but his pride and obstinacy caused 
him to turn a deaf ear to their suggestions ; and the 
skilful and delicious flatteries of Mr. Gammon and 
others, seconded by the substantial fruits of his va- 
rious speculations, urged him on from step to step, 
till he beeame one of the most active and constant in 
his interference with the concern of one or two great 
speculations, such as have been mentioned In a 
former part of this history, and from which he looked 
forward to realising, at no very distant day, the most 
resplendent results. Never had one man obtained over 
another a more complete mastery, than had Mr. Gam- 
mon over the Earl of Dreddlington, at whose exelu- 
sive table he was a frequent guest, and thereby ob- 
tained opportunities of acquiring the good will of 
one or two other persons of the Farl’s status and 
calibre. 

His lordship was sitting in his library (his table | 
covered with letters and papers) one morning, with a 
newspaper—the Morning Grow/—lying in his lap, 
and a certain portion of the aforesaid newspaper he 
had read over several times with exquisite satisfac- 
tion. He had, late on the preceding evening, re- 
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turned from his seat (Poppleton Hall) in Hertford- 
shire, whither he had been suddenly called on busi- 
ness early in the morning; so that it was not until 
the time at which he is now presented to the reader, 
that his lordship had had an opportunity of perusing 
what was now affording lim such gratification, viz. 
a brief, but highly flattering report of a splendid 
white-bait dinner which had been given to him the 
day before at Plackwall, by a party of some thirty 
gentlemen, who were, ‘afer nos, most adroit and suc- 
cessful traders upon the credulity of the public, as 
founders, managers, and directors of various popular 
joint-stock companies; and the progress of which, 
in public estimation, had been materially accelerated 
by the countenance of so distinguished a nobleman 
as the Right Hon. the Earl of Dreddlington, K. G., 
&e. &e. &e. When his lordship’s carriage—contain- 
ing himself, in evening dress, and wearing his star 
and red riband, and also his son-in-law, the member 
for Yatton. who was dressed in the highest style 
of fashionable elegance—drew up, opposite the door- 
way of the hotel, he was received, on alighting, by 
several of those who had assembled to do him honour, 
in the same sort of flattering and reverential manner 
which you may conceive would be exhibited by a 
party of great East India directors, on the occasion 
of their giving a banquet to a newly appointed gover- 
nor-general of India! Covers had been laid for 
thirty-five; and the entertainment was in all respects 
of the most sumptuous description—every way 
worthy of the entertainers and their distinguished 
guest. Not far from the Earl sat Mr. Gammon— 
methinks I see now his gentlemanly figure—his dark- 
blue coat, white waistcoat, and simple black stock— 
his calm smile, his keen watchful eye, his well deve- 
loped forehead, suggesting to you a capability of the 
highest kind of intellectual action. There was a 


| subdued cheerfulness in his manner, which was bland 


and fascinating as ever; and towards the great man 
of the day, he exhibited a marked air of deference 
that was indeed, to the object of it, most delicious and 
seductive. The Earl soon mounted into the seventh 
heaven of delight; he had never experienced any 
thing of this sort before; he felt GLoniriep—for such 
qualities were attributed to him in the after dinner 
speeches, as even he had not before imagined the 
existence of in himself; his ears were ravished with 
the sound of his own praises. He was infinitely 
more intoxicated by the magnificent compliments 
which he received, than by the very unusual quantity 
of champagne which he had half unconsciously 
taken during dinner; the combined effect of them 
being to produce a state of delightful excitement 
which he had never known before. Mr. Titmouse, 
M. P., also came in for his share of Jaudation, and 
made—said the report in the Morning Grow/—a brief 
but very spirited speech, in return for his health being 
proposed. At length, it being time to think of return- 
Ing to town, his lordship withdrew, Sir Sharper 
Bubble, (the chairman,) and others, attending him 
bareheaded to his carriage, which, his Lordship and 


| Titmouse having entered, drove off amidst the bows 


and courteous inclinations @ the gentlemen standing 
on and around the steps. Titmouse almost imme- 
diately fell asleep, overpowered by the prodigious 
quantity of champagne and claret which he had 
taken, and thus left pi Earl, who was himself ina 


much more buoyant humour than was usual with him, 
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to revel in the recollection of the homaye which he 
had been receiving. Now, this was tle affair, of 
which a very flourishing though brief account (pri- 
vately paid for by the gentlemen who sent it) appeared 
in the Morning Grow/ with a most magnificent speech 
of his lordship’s about free trade, and the expansive 
rinciples «f commercial enterprise, and so forth : 
twas true, that the Earl had no recollection of having 
either meditated the delivery of any such speech, or 
actually delivered it—but he might have done so for 
all that, and probably did. He read over the whole 
account half-a-dozen times at least, as } have already 
said; and at the moment of his being presented to 
the reader, sitting in his easy-chair, and with the 
newspaper on his lap, he was in a very delightful 
state of feeling. Ile secretly owned to himself that 
he was not entirely undeserving of the compliments 
which had been patd to him. Considerably advanced 
though he vs in life, he was developing energies 
commensurate with the exigencies which called fur 
their display—energies which had long lain dormant 
for want of such opportunities. What practical tact 
and judgment he felt conscious of exhibiting, while 
directing the experienced energies of mercantile men 
and capitalists! How proud and delighted was he at 
the share he was taking in directing the commercial 


enterprise of the country into proper quarters, and to | 


proper objects; and, moreover, while he was thus 
benefitting his country, he was also sensibly aug- 


menting his own private revenue. In his place in the | 
House of Lords, also, he displayed a wonderful | 


energy, and manifested surprising interest in all mer- 
cantile questions started there. He was, consequently, 
nominated one of a Committee appointed by their 
Lordships, to enquire into the best mode of extending 


the operation of Joint-Stock Companies; and asked 
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inevitably force on a separation—under existing cir- 
cumstances a painful step, and eminently unad visable, 
| His lordship’s numerous enquiries of Mr. Gammon 
as to the state of Mr. Titmouse’s property, met 
occasionally with unsatisfactory and (as any one of 
clearer head than his lordship would have seen) most 
inconsistent answers. Mr. Titmouse’s extravagant 
expenditure was a matter of notoriety; the Earl 
himself had been once or twice compelled to come 
forward, in order to assist in relieving his son-in-law’s 
house from executions; and he repeatedly reasoned 
and remonstrated with Mr. Titmouse on the impro- 
priety of many parts of his conduct—Titmouse 
generally acknowledging, with much appearance of 
couipunction and sincerity, that the Earl had too much 
ground for complaint, and protesting that he meant 
to change altogether one of these days. Indeed, 
matters would soon have been brought to a crisis 
between the Earl and Titmouse, had the Ear) not 
been so constantly immersed in business, as to prevent 
his mind from dwelling on the various instances of 
Titmouse’s misconduct which from time to time came 
under his notice. The condition of Lady Cecilia 
was one which gave the Earl anxiety and interest. 
She was enceinfe; and the prospect which this 
afforded the Earl of the family honours continuing 
in a course of direct descent, gave him unspeakable 
satisfaction. Thus is it, in short, that no one’s cup 
is destitute of some ingredients of bitterness; that 
the wheat and the tares—happiness and anxiety— 
grow up together. The above will suffice to indicate 
the course taken by his lordship’s thoughts on the 
present occasion. He sat back in his chair in a sort 
of reverie; having laid down his paper, and placed 
|his gold spectacles on the little stand beside him, 
where lay also his massive old gold repeater. The 


at least four times as many questions of the witnesses | Morning Grow! of that morning was very late, owing 
called before them as any other member of the com-| to the arrival of foreign news; but it was brought 
mittee. He also began to feel still loftier aspirations. | in to his lordship just as he was beginning to open 
His lordship was not without hopes that the declining | his letters. These his lordship laid aside for a 
health of Sir Miserable Muddle, the president of the | moment, in order to skim over the contents of bis 
Board of Trade, would soon open a prospect for his | paper; on which he had not been long engaged, 
lordship’s accession to office, as the successor of that | before his eye lit upon a paragraph that gave him a 
enlightened statesman; feeling conscious that the | dreadful shock, blanching his cheek, and throwing 
mercantile part of the community would look with|him into an universal tremor. He read it over 
great approbation upon so satisfactory an appoint-| several times, almost doubting whether he could be 
ment, and that thereby the King’s government would | reading correctly. It is possible that the experienced 
be materially strengthened. As for matter of a more | reader may not be taken as much by — as was 
directly business character, his lordship was taking | the Earl of Dreddlington; but the intelligence con- 
active measures towards organising a company for | veyed by the paragreph in question was simply this 


the arr ape of the Isle of Dogs, and working the 
invaluable mines of copper, lead, and coal which lay 
underneath. 


Tuese and other matters fully oceupied 
his lordship’s attention, and kept him from morning 
to night in a pleasurable state of excitement and 


activity. Still he had his drawbacks. 
orable premier continued to turn a deaf ear to all his 
solicitations for a marquisate—till he began to enter- 
tain the notion of transferring his support to the 


Opposition; and, in fact, he resolved upon doing so, | 


The inex- | 


|}—that the Arrirician Raiwy Company had, so to 
speak, suddenly evaporated!—and that this result 
| had been precipitated by the astounding discovery in 
| the city, in the preceding afternoon, that the managing 
| director of the Company had bolted with -all the 
available tunds of the society—and who should this 
| be, but the gentleman who had presided so ably the 
jevening before cver the Blackwall dinner to his 
lordship, viz. Sir Sharper Bussie!!! The plain 
fact was, that that worthy had, at that very time, 


if another session elapsed without his receiving the completed all arrangements necessary for taking the 
legitimate reward of higgteadfast adherence to the| very decisive steps on which he had determined; 
Liberal cause. Then again he became more and and, within an hour's time of handing the Earl of 
more sensible that Lady Cecilia was not happy in| Dreddlington to his carriage, in the way that has 
her union with Mr. ‘Titmouse, and that his conduct | been described, had slipped into a boat moored by 
was not caleulated to make her so; in fact, his lord-| the water side, and got safely on board a fine brig 
ship began to suspect that there wasa totai incompa- | bound for America, just as she was hauling up anchor, 
tibility of tempers and dispositions, which would | and spreading forth her canvass before a strong 
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steady east wind, which was at that moment bearing 
him, under the name of Mr. Snooks, rapidly away 
from the artificial and unsatisfactory state of things 
which prevailed in the Old World, to a new one, 


where he hoped there would not exist such impedi- | 
| diately alighted, and soon found out the staircase 


ments in the way of extended commercial enterprise. 


As soon as the Earl had a little recovered from the | 


agitation into which this announcement had thrown 


him, he hastily rang his bell, and ordered his carriage | 


to be got instantly in readiness. Having put the 
newspaper into his pocket, he was soon on his way, 


at a great speed, towards the Poultry, in the City, | 


where was the office of the Company, with the 
fiintest glimmer of a hope that there might be some 
mistike about the matter. 


down and rang the bell, the outer door being closed, 
although it was now twelve o'clock. The words 
“AwripictaL Rain Company” still shone, in gilt 
letters half a foot long, on the green blind of the 
window on the ground floor! 
dry as Gideon’s fleece! An old woman presently 
answered his summons. She said she believed the 
business was given up; and there had been a good 


many gentlemen enquiring about it—that he was | 


welcome to go in—but there was nobody in except 
her and a little child. With an air of inconceivable 
agitation, his lordship went into the offices on the 
ground floor. All was silent: no clerks, no servants, 
no porters or messengers; no books or prospectuses, 
or writing materials. “I've just given every thing 


a good dusting, sir,” said she to the Earl, at the same | 


time wiping off a little dust with the corner of her 
apron, and which had escaped her. 
went up stairs into the “Board Room.” ‘There, 
also, all was silent and deserted, and very clean and 
in good order. There was the green baize-covered 


table, at which he had often sat, presiding over the | 


enlightened deliberations of the directors. The Earl 
gazed in silent stupor about him. 
“They say it’s a blow-up, sir,” quoth the old 


woman. “But I should think it’s rather sudden! 


There’s been several here has looked as much struck | 


as you, sir!” This recalled the Earl to his senses, 
and, without uttering a word, he descended the stairs. 


“ Beg pardon, sir—but could you tell me who I’m to | 


look to for taking care of the place? I can’t find 
out the gentleman as sent for me” 

“My good woman,” replied the Earl faintly, 
hastening from the horrid scene, “I know nothing 
about it,” and, stepping into his carriage, he ordered 
it to drive on te Lombard Street, to the late Compa- 
ny’s bankers. As soon as he had, with a little indis- 
tinectness arising from his agitation, mentioned the 
words * Artificial Rain” 

* Account closed!’ was the brief matter-of-fact 
answer, given in a business-like and peremptory 
tone, the speaker immediately attending to some one 
else. The Earl was too much agitated to observe a 
knowing wink interchanged among the clerks behind 
as soon as they had caught the words * Artificial 
Rain Company !""—The Earl, with increasing agita- 
tion, re-entered his carriage, and ordered it to be 
driven to the office of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap. There he arrived in a trice; but, being 
informed that Mr. Gammon had not yet come, and 
would probably be found at his chambers in Thavies’ 


Ordering his servant to | 
let him out the instant that the carriage drew up, the 
Earl, not allowing his servant to anticipate him, got | 


All still—deserted— | 


Inn, the horses heads were forthwith turned, and 
within a few minutes time the carriage had drawn up 
opposite to the entrance to Thavies’ Inn—where the 
Earl had never been before. Without sending his 
servant on beforehand to enquire, his lordship imme- 


where were Mr. Gammon’s chambers, on the first 
floor. The words * Mr. Gammon” were painted in 
white letters over the door—the outer one being 
open. His lordship’s rather hasty summons was 
answered by Mr. Gammon’s laundress, a tidy middle- 
aged woman, who lived in the chambers, and informed 
| the Earl, that if he wished to see Mr. Gammon, he 
had better step in and wait for a minute or two—as 
Mr. Gammon had only just gone to the stationer’s, a 
little way off, and s id he should be back ina minute 
or two. In went the Earl, and sat down in Mr. 
Gammon’s sitting-room. It was a fair-sized room, 
neatly furnished, more for use than show. A_ plain 
deal book-case, stretching over the whole of one side 
of the room, was filled with books, and beside it, and 
opposite to the fire place, was the door of Mr. Gam- 
mon’s bed room—which being open, appeared as if 
not having been yet set torights. Mr. Gammon had 
not risen very early that morning. The Eart sat 
down, having removed his hat; and in placing it 
upon the table, his eye lit upon an object that sug- 
gested to him a new source of amazement and 
alarm. It was a newly executed parchment convey- 
‘ance, folded up in the usual way, about a foot square 
in size; and as the Earl sat down, his eye could 
searcely fail to read the superscription, in large round 
hand, which was turned full towards him, and, in 
short, ran thus :— 


Then the Earl | 


“ Tirriesat Tirmouse, Esq.) Conveyance of Renr 
M. CuHaree on Estates at 
To Yatton, of £2000 per 


Oily Gammon, Gent. annum.” 


This almost stopped the Earl’s breath. With 
'trembling hands he put on his spectacles, to assure 
himself that he read correctly; and with a face over- 
spread with dismay, was gazing intently at the writ- 
ing, holding the parchment in his hands; and while 
thus absorbed, Mr. Gammon entered, having shot 
across the inn and sprung up stairs with lightning 
|speed, the instant that his eye had caught Lord 
| Dreddlington’s equipage standing opposite to the inn. 

He had instantly recollected having left on the table 
the deed in question, which had been executed by 
Titmouse only the evening before; and little antici- 
pated that, of all persons upon earth, Lord Dred- 
dlington would be the first whose eye would light 
upon it. “T'was, perhaps, somewhat indiscreet to 
leave it there; but it was in Gammon’s own private 
residence—w here he had very few visiters, especially 
at that time of the day—and he had intended only a 
momentary absence, having gone out on the impulse 
of a sudden suggestion. See the result! 

* My Lord Dreddlington!” exclaimed Gam.non, 
breathless with haste and agitation, the instant he 
saw his worst apprehension fulfilled. The Earl 
looked up at him, as it were mechanically, over his 
glasses, without moving, or attempting to speak. 

“[—I—beg your lordship’s pardon!’’ he added 

uickly and sternly, advancing towards Lord Dred- 
| dlington. “Pardon me, but surely your lordship 
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cannot be aware of the liberty you are taking—my 
private papers!"—and with an eager and not over- 
ceremonious hand, he took the conveyance out of the 
unresisting grasp of his noble visiter. 

* Sir—Mr. Gammon!""—at length exclaimed the 
Earl in a faltering voice—** what is the meaning of 
that?’ pointing with a tremulous finger to the con- 
veyance which Mr. Gammon held in his hand. 

** What is it? A private—a strictly private docu- 


ment of mine, my lord”—replied Gammon, with | 


breathless impetuosity, his eye flashing fury, and 
his face having become deadly pale—one with 
which your lordship has no more concern than your 
footman—one which I surely might have fancied 
safe from intrusive eyes in my own private residence 
—one which I am confounded—yes, confounded ! 
my lord, finding that you could for an instant allow 
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to use such language; and I will neither forget it, 
sir, nor forgive it.” 

“ Then, my lord, I take the liberty of re-asserting 
| what I had withdrawn,” said Gammon, his blood 
tingling in all his veins. He had never given Lord 
| Dreddlington credit for being able to exhibit the 
spirit and self-command which he was then display- 
‘ing. The Earl bowed loftily as Gammon spoke; 
and when he had coneluded— 
| When I entered your room, sir, that document 
| caught my eye accidentally ; and on seeing upon the 
| outside of it—for no further have I looked—the name 
| of my own son-in-law, it was but natural that [ 
|should suppose there could be no objection to my 
‘looking further, at the outside. That was my opi- 
nion, sir—that 7s my opinion; your presumptuous 
expressions, sir, cannot change my opinion, nor make 


yourself—consider yourself warranted in even look- | me forget our relative positions,” he added, haugh- 
ing at—prying into—and much less presuming to | tily; “and I once more demand, sir, what is the 
ask questions concerning it.’ He held the parch- | meaning of that extraordinary document ?” 

ment al! this while tightly grasped in his hands; his| Mr, Gammon was taken quite by surprise by this 
appearance and manner might have overpowered a | calmness and resolution on the part of the Earl; and 
man of stronger nerves than the Earl of Dreddling-| while his lordship spoke, and for some moments 
ton. On him, however, it appeared to produce no | after, gazed at him sternly, yet irresolutely, his 
impression—his faculties seeming quite absorbed | faculties strained to their utmost to determine upon 
with the discovery he had just made, and he simply | the course he should take in so totally unexpected an 
enquired, without moving from his chair—Is it a | emergency. He was not long, however, in deciding. 
** Since your lordship desires information from me, 


fact, sir, that you have obtained a rent-charge of two 


thousand a year upon my son-in-law’s property at 
Yatton?” 


and with an air of profound courtesy, such as, in its 





| let me request you to be seated,” said he, in a tone 


“I deny peremptorily your lordship’s right to ask | turn, took his noble companion by surprise; and he 
me a single question arising out of information ob- | slowly resumed his seat, Gammon also sitting down 
tained in such a dis—I mean such an unprecedented | nearly opposite to him. ‘ May I, in the first place, 
manner !”* answered Gammon, vehemently. }ask to what circumstance I am indebted for the 

“Two thousand a year, sir!—out of my son-in- | honour of this visit?” he enquired. 
law’s property?” repeated the Earl, with a kind of | “ Oh, sir—sir—by-the-way—indeed re may well 
bewildered incredulity. }ask—you must have heard’—suddenly and vehe- 

#1 cannot comprehend your lordship’s conduct in | mently interrupted the Earl, whose mind could hold 
attempting neither to justify what you have done, | but one important matter at a time. 
nor apologise for it,’’ said Gammor, endeavouring ‘| “To what does your lordship allude?” enquired 
speak calmly; and at the same time depositing the |Gammon, who knew perfectly well all the while. 
conveyance in a large iron safe, and then locking the | Having had a hint that matters were going wrong 
door of it, Lord Dreddlington, the while, eyeing his | with the Artificial Rain Company, he had contrived 
movements in silence. to creep out of it, by selling such shares as he held, 

“*Mr. Gammon, I must and will have this matter | at a little less, certainly—and he would have done 
explained ; depend upon it, I will have it looked into | the same for the Eerl had it been practicable; but 
and thoroughly sifted,” at length said Lord Dred- | his lordship’s sudden journey to Hertfordshire had 
dlington, with returning self-possession, as Gammon } prevented his communicating with his lordship, till 





observed— Now, therefore, he 

“Can your lordship derive any right to informa- 
tion from me, out of an act of your lordship’s which 
no honourable mind—nay, if your lordship insists on 
my making myself understood—I will say, an act 
which no gentleman would resort to, unless” 
The Earl rose from his chair with calmness and 
dignity. 

* What your notions of honourable or gentlemanly 
conduct may happen to be, sir” said the old peer, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and speaking 
with his usual deliberation, * it may not be worth my 
while to enquire; but let me tell you, sir” 

“ My lord, I beg your forgiveness; I have cer- 


tainly been hurried by my excitement into expres- | 


sions which I would gladly withdraw.” 

‘Hear me, sir,” replied the Earl, with a com- 
posure which, under the circumstances, was won- 
derful; “itis the first time in my life that any one 
has presumed to speak to me in such a manner, and 


| the time for acting had passed. 

resolved to be taken by surprise. 
“To what do I allude, sir!’ echoed the Earl with 
| much agitation, taking the newspaper from his pocket 
| — The Artificial Rain Company, sir’ 

* Well, my lord !""——exclaimed Gammon, im- 

patiently. - 
“Sir, it is gone! Blown up—entirely disappeared, 
sir!” 
| “Gone! blown up! The Artificial Rain Com- 
pany? Oh, my Lord, it’s impossible!” eried Gam- 
| mon, with well feigned amazement. 

“Sir—it is clean gone. Sir Sharper Bubble has 
absconded !” 

His lordship handed the paper to Mr. Gammon, 
who read the paragraph (which he had read some 
hour or two before in bed, where his own copy of the 
Morning Growl was at that moment lying) with . 
every appearance of horror, and the paper quite shook 
| in his trembling hands. 


' 
| 
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“Tt cannot—it cannot be true, my lord!” said he. 

“Sir, itis. [have been myself to the Company's 
office—it is quite closed—shut up; there is only an 
old woman there, sir! And, at the bankers, the only 
answer is-—‘ Account closed !’” 

“Then I am nearly a couple of thousand pounds 
oorer—my God! what shall I do? Do, my lord, 
Pe us drive off instantly to Sir Sharper Bubble’s 
house, and see if he be really gone. It may be a 
villanous fabrication altogether—I never will be- 


lieve that such a man—How miserable, that both | 


your lordship and I should have been out of town 
yesterday !”” 

Thus Gammon went on, with great eagerness, 
hoping to occupy Lord Dreddlington’s thoughts ex- 
clusively with the matter; but he was mistaken. 
The earl, after a little pause, reverted to the previous 
topic, and repeated his enquiry as to the rent-charge, 
with an air of such serious determination as soon 
satisfied Gammon that there was no evading the 
crisis Which had so suddenly arisen. With the topic, 
his lordship also unconsciously changed his manner, 
which was now one of offended majesty. 

“ Sir,” said he, with stately deliberation, “ what 


you have said to myself personally, cannot be un- | 


said; but I desire a plain answer, Mr. Gammon, to 
a plain peg Is the document which I had in 
my hand, an instrument giving you, gracious Hea- 
ven! acharge of two thousand pounds a-year upon 
my Son-in-law’s estate? Sir, once for all | peremp- 
torily insist on an answer before I leave your cham- 
bers; and, if I do not obtain it, I shall instantly 
cause a rigorous enquiry to be set on foot.” 

(“You drivelling obstinate old fool!’ thought 
Gammon, looking the while with mild anxiety at 
the earl, * if you were fo drop down dead at my feet, 
now, at this moment, what vexation you would save 
me! Did it ever before fall to the lot of mortal man 
to have to deal with two such idiots as you and Tit- 
mouse ?”?} 

“ Well, then, my lord, since your lordship is so 
pertinacious on the point—retaining my strong ~vi- 
nion concerning the very unwarrantable means which 
enable you to put the question to me—I disdain 
equivocation or further concealment,”’ he continued 


with forced composure, “and distinctly admit that | 


the document which was lately in your lordship’s 


hands, #s an instrument having the effect which it) 


professes to have. It gives me, my lord, a rent- 
charge for the term of my life, of two thousand pounds 
a-year upon Mr. Titmouse’s estate of Yatton.” 

“Good God, sir!” exclaimed the earl gazing at 
Gammon, as if thunder-struck with an answer which 
he could not but have calculated upon—and which 
was, indeed, inevitable. 

“That is the fact, my lord, undoubtedly,” said 
Gammon, with the air of a man who has made up 
his mind to encounter something very serious and 
unpleasant. 

“There never was such a thing heard of, sir! 
Two thousand pounds a year given to his solicitor 
by my son-in-law! Why, he is a mere boy” 

“ He was old enough to marry the Lady Cecilia, 
my lord,” interrupted Gammon calmly, but very 
bitterly. 

“That may be, sir,’ replied the earl, his face 
faintly flushing—* but he is ignorant of business, 


sir—of the world—or you must have taken advan- 
| tage of him when he was intoxicated.” 
** Nothing—nothing of the kind, my lord. Never 
was Mr. Titmouse more sober—never in fuller pos- 
| session of his faculties—never did he do any thing 

more deliberately, than when he signed that con- 
veyance.”” 
| Why, have you purchased it, sir? Given con- 
| sideration for it?”’ enquired the earl, with a perplexed 
air. 

“Why did not your lordship ask that question 
before ? you felt yourself at liberty to make the harsh 
and injurious comments you have” 

“Sir, you evade my question.” 

* No, my lord--I do not wish to do so. I have 
given value for it—full value; and Mr. Titmouse, 
| 1f you ask him, will tell you so.” 

The earl paused. 

** And is the consideration recorded in the deed, 
sir?” 

“It is, my lord—and truly.” 

“I must ask you, sir—do you mean to tell 
me that you have given full value for this rent- 

| charge?” 

* Full value, my lord.” 

“Then, why all this mystery, Mr. Gammon ?” 

‘** Let me ask, in my turn, my lord, why all these 
questions about a matter with which you have no- 
thing todo? Would it not be much better for your 
lordship to attend to your own affairs, just now, after 
the very alarming” 

“ Sir—sir—I—I—that is—my concern,” stam- 
mered the earl, very nearly thrust out of his course 
by this stroke of Gammon’s; but he soon reco- 
vered himself—for the topic they were discussing 
had taken a thorough hold of his mind. 

“Did you give a pecuniary consideration, Mr. 
Gammon?” 

“I gave a large sum in ready money; and the 
| remainder of the consideration is expressed to be, my 
long and arduous services to Mr. Titmouse, in put- 
ting him into possession of his property.” 

* Will you, then, favour me with a copy of this 
deed, that I may examine it, and submit it to com- 
petent”™ 

* No, my lord,” I will do no such thing,” replied 
Gammon peremptorily. 

“You will not, sir?’ repeated the earl after a 
pause, his cold blue eyes fixed steadfastly upon that 

of Gammon, and his face full of stern and haughty 
| defiance. 

* No, my lord, I will not. Probably ‘hat answer 
is explicit enough!” replied Gammon, returning 
Lord Dreddlington’s look with unwavering stead- 

|fastness. There was a pause. 

“But one conclusion can be drawn, then, from 
your refusal, sir—one highly disadvantageous to 
you, sir. No one canavoid the conclusion that there 
has been foul play, and fraud” 

| * You are a peer of the realm, Lord Dreddlington ; 
‘try to be a gentleman,” said Gammon, who had 
turned deadly pale. The earl’s eye continued fixed 
on Gammon, and his lip slightly quivered. He 
seemed amazed at Gammon’s audacity. ‘ Let me 
recommend your lordship to be more cautious and 
measured in your language,” said Gammon, visibly 
struggling to speak with calmness —“ especially 
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concerning matters on which you are utterly—pro- | 
foundly ignorant” 

“Twill not long remain so, Mr. Gammon: you 
may rely upon it,” replied the earl with sustained 
firmness and hauteur. 

{** Shall I? shall 1? shal/ I prostrate you, inso- 
lent old fool! soul and body?” thought Gammon. } 

“I will instantly seek out Mr. Titmouse,” con- 
tinued the earl, ** and will soon get at the bottom of | 
this—this—monstrous transaction.” 

* I cannot, of course, control your lordship’s mo-| 
tions. If you do apply to Mr. Titmouse, you will in 
all probability receive the information you seek for 
—that is, if Mr. Titmouse dare, without first con- 
sulting me*’—— 

“* 1f—. Mr.— Titmouse — dare, sir?’’ echoed the 
earl. 

* Yes—dare furiously retorted Gemmon, his 
eye, as it were, momentarily flashing fire. 

“Sir, this is very highly amusing !’’ said Lord 
Dreddlington, trying to smile ; bet it was impossible. 
His hands trembled so much that he could not draw 
on his glove without great effort. 

“To me, my lord, it is very—very painful,” re- 
plied Gammon, with an agitation which he could not 
conceal—* not painful on my own account, but your 
lordship’s” 

“ Sir, | thank you for your sympathy,” interrupted 
Lord Dreddlington with a faint smile. “In the 
mean time, you may depend upon my taking steps 
forthwith of a somewhat decisive character. We 
shall see, sir, how long transactions of this sort can 
be concealed.” 

At this point Gammon had finally determined 
upon making his long-dreaded disclosure to the Earl 
of Dreddlington—one that would instantly topple 
him down headlong over the battlements of his lofty 
and unapproachable pride, as though he had been 
strack by lightning. Gammon felt himself getting 
colder every minute—his agitation driving the blood 
from his extremities back upon his heart. 

“ Your lordship has spoken of concealment,” he 
commenced, with visible emotion.—** Your lord- 
ship's offensive and most uncalled-for observations 
upon my motives and conduct, irritated me for the 
moment—but that is gone by. They have, however, 
worked my feelings up to a point which will erable 
me, perhaps, better than on any future occasion, to 
make a diselosure to your lordship of a secret that, 
ever since it has come to my knowledge, so help me 
Heaven! has made me the most miserable of men.” 
There was something in Gammon’s manner that 
compelled the earl to sit down again in the chair 
from which he had risen, and where he remained 
gazing in wondering silence at Gammon, who pro- 
ceeded—* Jt is a disclosure which will require all 
your lordship’s strength of mind to prevent its over- 
powering you” [ 

“ Gracious God, sir, what do you mean? What) 
do you mean, Mr. Gammon? Go on!” said the 
earl, turning very pale. 

“I would even now, my lord, shrink from the 
recipice which I have approached, and leave your 
ordship in ignorance of that which no earthly power 
ean remedy; but your lordship’s singular discovery 
of the rent-charge, which we have talked about so 
long and anxiously, and determination to become 


foo 


‘ 
a 


ND A YEAR. 
fully acquainted with the circumstances out of which 
it has arisen, leave me no option.” 

“ Sir, I desire that, without so much circumlocs- 
tion, you will come to the point. I cannot divine 
what you are talking about—what you meditate tell. 
ing me; but I beg of you, sir, to tell me what you 


| know, and leave me to bear it as best I can.” 


* Your lordship shall be obeyed, then.—lI said, 


| some little time ago, that the instrument granting me 
| the rent-charge upon the Yatton property, recited, as 


a part of the consideration, my arduous, and long- 
continued, and successful exertions to place Mr, 
Titmouse in possession of that fine estate. It was 
I, my lord, that searched for him till I found him— 
the rightful heir to the Yatton estates, the possible 
successor to your lordship’s estates and honours, 
Night and day I have toiled for him—have overcome 
al! obstacles, and at length placed him in the splendid 
sition which he now occupies. He is not, my 
losd, naturally of a generous or grateful disposition, 
as, perhaps, your lordship also may be aware of; and 
had I not insisted on an adequate return for my ser- 
vices, he would have given me none. Therefore, | 
required him, nay I extorted from him the instrument 
in question.”” He paused. 

* Well, sir. Goon! I hear you,” said the Earl, 
somewhat sternly ; on which Gammon resumed. 

* How I first acquired a ow that Mr. Au- 
brey was wrongfully enjoying the Yatton estates, 
does not at all concern your lordship; but one thiag 
does concern your lordship to know, and me to be 
believed by your lordship in telling you—that, so 


| help me, Heaven! at the time that I discovered Mr. 


Titmouse behind the counter of Mr. Tagrag, in Ox- 


ford Street, and up till within a couple of months 
ago, I had no more doubt about his being really 


° 


entitled, as heir-at-law’ The Earl gave a sud- 
den start. ‘ My lord, I would even now beg your 


‘lordship to let me take some other opportunity, when 


we are both calmer.” 

** Go on, sir,’ said the Earl firmly, but in a lower 
tone of voice than he had before spoken in, and sit- 
ting with his eyes riveted on those of Mr. Gammon, 
who, notwithstanding his lordship’s observation, 
was compelled by his own sickening agitation to 
pause fora moment or two. Thenheresumed. “1 
was saying, that till about two months ago, I had no 
more doubt than I have of your lordship’s now sitting 
before me, that Mr. Titmouse was the legitimate 
descendant of the person entitled to enjoy the Yatton 
estates in preference to Mr. Aubrey. His pedigree 
was subjected to the severest scrutiny that the law 
of England can devise, and was pronounced com- 
plete” Gammon beheld Lord Dreddlington qui- 
vering all over; ** but to my horror—only J know it, 
except Mr. Titmouse, to whom I told it—I have dis- 
covered, by a most extraordinary accident, that we 
were, and are, all mistaken.” Lord Dreddlington 
had grown deadly pale, and his lips seemed to open 
unconsciously, while he inclined towards Gammon; 
**and—lI may as well tell your lordship at once the 
worst—this young man, Titmouse, is only a natural 
son, and what is worse, of a woman who had a for- 
mer husband living” 

Lord roe started up from his chair, and 
staggered away from it, his arms moving to and fro 
—his face the very picture of horror. It was ghastly 
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to look at. 


sound. 
“Oh, my lord! 


out Gammon, dreadfully shocked, rnshing towords | 
‘nearly sitting posture, directing the windows to be 


the Earl, who kept staggering back, his hands 
stretched out as if to keep off some approaching 


object. “My lord! Lord Dreddlington, hear me! 


For Heaven’s sake, let me bring you back to your. 


chair! It’s only a little faintness.” He put his 
arm round the Earl, endeavouring to draw him beck 
towards the easy chair; but he felt his lordship slip- 
ping down on the floor, his legs yielding under him; 


then his head suddenly sank on one side, and the | 


next moment he lay, as it were collapsed, upon the 
floor, partly supported by Gammon, who, in a fearful 
state of agitation, shouted out for the laundress. 

«“ Untie his neck handkerchief, sir; loose his shirt- 
collar!’ cried the woman, and stooping down, while 
Gammon supported his head, she removed the pres- 
sure from his neck. He was breathing heavily. 
“For God's sake, ran off for a doctor—any one—the 
nearest you can find,’? gasped Gammon. “The 
carriage standing before the inn is his lordship’s ; 
you'll see his footman—tell him his lordship’s in a 
fit, and send him off also for a doctor!” 

The laundress, nearly as much agitated as her 
master, started off as she had been ordered. Gam- | 
mon, finding no signs of returning consciousness, 
with a great effort managed to get his lordship into 
the bedroom ; and had just laid him down on the 
bed when the footman burst into the chamber in a 
terrible fright. He almost jumped off the floor on 
catching sight of the prostrate and inanimate figure 
of his master—and was for a few moments so stupi- | 
fied that he could not hear Gammon ordering hin to | 
start off in quest of a doctor, which at length, how- 
ever, he did,—leaving Gammon alone with his | 
victim. For a few frightful moments, he felt as if | 
he had murdered Lord Dreddlington, and must fly 
for it. He pressed his hands to his forehead, as if 
to recall his scattered faculties. 

“What is to be done?” thought he. “Is this 
apoplexy? paralysis? epilepsy? or what? Will 
he recover? Will it affect his reason ?—Will he re- 
cover? If so—how deal with the damning discovery 
he has made? Will he have sense enough to keep 
his own counsel? If he recover, and preserve his 
reason—all is right—every thing succeeds. I aim 
his master to the end of his days! What a hor-, 
rid while they are!—Curse those doctors! The 
wretches! never to be found when they are wanted 
—He’s dying before my very eyes!—-How shall I | 
say this happened? A fit, brought on by agitation 
oceasioned—(ay, that will do)—by the failure of the 
company. And there’s the newspaper he brought 
with him, and put into my hands,” he thought, as 
his eye glanced at the newspaper lying on the table 
in the adjoining room—* This will give colour to 
my version of the affair!” With this, he hastily 
seized the paper in question, and thrust it into one 
of the coat pockets of Lord Dreddlington; and the 
moment after, in came the laundress, followed by 
the medical man she had gone in quest of; the door 
hardly having been closed before a thundering knock 
announced the arrival of the footman with another 
doctor; to both of whom Gammon with haste and | 
agitation gave the account of his lordship’s seizure | 
which he had previously determined upon giving to 
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His lips moved, but he uttered no | all enquirers—* A decided case of apoplexy,” said 
| the fat, bald-headed old gentleman brought in by the 
For God’s sake be calm!” cried | lanndress, and who had been forty years in practice ; 


and he proceeded hastily to raise the earl into a 


thrown open as widely as possible. ‘Clearly 
paralysis,” said the spectacled young gentlemen 
brought in by the footman, and who had been estab- 
lished in practice only a fortnight, and was hot from 
the hespitals, and had opened a little surgery nearly 
opposite to that of the old gentleman. 

Tt fsn"t, sir—it’s apoplexy.” 

“Sir, it’s nearer epilepsy” — 

“ J.isten to his breathing, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man scornfally. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen, do something 
interposed Gammon furiously —** Good God ! would 
you have his lordship die before your eyes ?” 

** Put his feet into hot water instantly—get mus- 
tard plasters ready,”” commenced the old gentleman 
in a mighty bustle, turning up his coat sleeves, and 


he 


| getting out his lancets; while the young gentleman, 


with a very indignant air, still resolved to give the 
distinguished patient the advantage of the newest 
improvements in medical science, whipped out a 
stethoscope, and was screwing it together, when the 
old gentieman ina rage, cried * Pish!” and knocked 
it out of his hand. 

“Oh my God!” cried Gammon—and, addressing 
the footman—* set off for Doctor Bailey instantly— 
these fools will let him die before their eyes!’ Off 
sprang the man, and was out of sight in a twinkling. 
*T'was very natural, (though, I must own, somewhat 
inconvenient and unseemly.) for these worthy rivals 
to behave in this way, seeing it was the first time in 
his life, that either had been called in to a nobleman, 
and very probably it would be the last—at least, it 
ought to be; and each wished to cure or kill the dis- 
tinguished patient in his own way. “T'was also the 
conflict between the old and the new systems of 


/medieal science; between old practice, and young 


speculation—aond between these two stools was his 
lordship falling t» the ground indeed. One felt the 
pulse, the other insisted on applying the stethoscope 


\to his heart; one remarked on the coldness of the 
extremities; the other said the pupils were fixed and 
| dilated. 


One was for bleeding at the arm, the other 
for opening the jugular vein: one for cupping at the 
nape of the neck—the other on the temple; one 


spoke of electricity—'twould stimulate the nervous 


system to throw off the blood from the vein;—the 
other said stimulate the whole surface—wrap him in 
a mustard plaster from head to foot; and shave and 
blister the head. One verily believed his lordship 
was dying; the other declared he was dead already, 
through Avs mode of treatment not having been 
adopted. Each would have given twenty guineas 
to have been the only one called in. All their horrid 
foolery occupied far less time than is requisite to 
describe it—scarce a minute or two, to be sure—and 
almost drove Gammon into frenzy; and, rushing to 
the window, he called to a porter in the inn to start 
off for another doctor—which brought the two to 
their senses, such as they were. Suffice it to say, 
that the jugular vein was opened in a trice ; mustard 
plasters and hot water applied as quickly as they 
could be procured ; and a cupping case having been 
sent for, blood was taken pretty freely from the nape 
Sp. or Mae. 15 
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of the neck—and these two blood-lettings saved Lord 
Dreddlington’s life—whether to Gammon’s delight 
or disappointment I shall not take upon me to say. 
By the time thot the great man—the experienced and 
skilful king’s physician, Dr. Bailey—had arrived, 
the Earl was beginning to exhibit slight symptoms 
of returning consciousness, and was recovering from 
an attack of partial apoplexy. Dr. Bailey remained 
with lis lordship for nearly half an hour; and, on 
leaving, gave it as his opinion that, provided no fresh 
seizure occurred during the ensuing two hours, it 
would be practicable—as it was, of course, very de- 
sirable—to remove his lordship to his own house. 
The period named having elapsed without any re- 
lapse, it was determined on removing his lordship, 
who was to be accompanied by one of the medical 
men—both would fain have gone had the chanot 
admitted of it; but Gammon soon settled the matter 
by naming the elder practitioner, and dismissing the 
younger with a couple of guineas. Then Gammon 
himself set off in a hackney-coach, about an hour 
before the carriage started, in order to prepare the 
household of the Earl, and secure a safe communi- 
cation of the alarming event to the Lady Cecilia. 
On reaching the Earl's house, to Gammon’s surprise 
a hackney-coach wis driving off from before the 
door; and, on entering the house, guess his amaze- 
ment at hearing from the agitated porter that Lady 
Cecilia had just gone up stairs in terrible trouble. 


Gammon darted up stairs, unable to imagine by what | 


means Lady Cecilia could have been apprised of the 
event. 


sobbing on the sofa, attended anxiously by Miss 
The plain fact was, that she had | 


Maespleuchon. 


just been driven out of her own house by a couple, 
of executions, put in that morning by two creditors | 


of Titmouse, by whom they had been treated, the 
evening before, very insolently. Mr. Gammon’s 
agitated appearance alarmed Miss Macspleuchan, 
but was not noticed by her more distressed compa- 
nion; and, as soon as Mr. Gammon found the means 
of doing it unobserved, he made a sign to Miss Mac- 
sp!euchan that he had something of great importance 
to communicate to her. Leaving the Lady Cecilia, 
a short time afterwards, in the care of her maid, Miss 
Maespleuchan followed Mr. Gammon down stairs 
into the library, and was ina few hurried words ap- 


prised of the illness of the Earl—of the cause of it—| 


(viz: the sudden failure of an important speculation 
in which the Earl was interested)—and that his 
lordship would be brought home in about an hour’s 
time or so, in company with a medical man. Miss 


Maespleuchan was for a moment very nearly over-| 
come, even to fainting; but, heing a woman of supe-| 
rior strength a character, she soon rallied, and im-| 


mediately addressed herself to the necessity of 
warding off any sudden and violent shock from 
Lady Cecilia, especially with reference to her deli- 
cate state of health. It was absolutely necessary, 
however, that her ladyship should be promptly ap- 
prised of the painful occurrence, lest an infinitely 
greater shock should be inflicted on her by the Earl’s 
arrival. 
chan broke the intelligence to Lady Cecilia, it occa- 
sioned her falling into a swoon—for it will be borne 
in mind that her nerves had been before sufficiently 
shaken. On recovering, she requested Mr. Gammon 
to be sent for, and with considerable avitation en- 


He found her, in out door costume, sitting | 


Gently and gradually as Miss Maespleu-| 
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| quired into the occasion and manner of the Earl's 
illness. As soon as he had mentioned that it was, 
paragraph in the day’s paper that first occasioned in 
the Earl the agitation which had induced such serious 
consequences—— 

* What! in the papers already? Is it about tha 
fellow Titmouse ?”” she enquired, with a languid air 
of disgust. 

“ No indeed, Lady Cecilia, Mr. Titmouse has no- 
thing to do with it,”’ replied Gammon, with a slight 
inward spasm; and, just as he had succeeded in giv- 
ing her to understand the cause to which he chose to 
refer the Earl's illness, carriage wheels were heard, 
followed in a second or two by a tremendous thun- 
dering at the door, which made even Gammon almost 
start from his chair, and threw Lady Cecilia intoa 
second swoon. It was providential, perhaps, that it 
had that effect; for, had she gone to the windows, 
and seen her insensible father, with care and diff- 
culty, lifted out of his carriage—his shirt-collar, and 
a white neck handkerchief, thrown round his shoul- 
ders, partially crimsoned; and in that way, amid a 
little crowd gathered round, carried into the house, 
and borne up stairs to his bed-chamber—it might 
have had a very serious effect, indeed, upon her 
ladyship. Gammon stepped for an instant to the 
window—le saw the poor old peer in the state | 
have described, and the sight blanched his cheeks, 

Leaving her ladyship in the hands of Miss Mac- 
spleuchan, and her attendants, he followed into the 
Earl’s bedroom; and was a little relieved, some 
quarter of an hour afterwards, at finding, that though 
the Earl was much exhausted with the fatigue of 
removal, he was in a much more —awT state 
than could have been anticipated. As his lordship's 
own physician (who had been summoned instantly 
on the Earl’s arrival home,) intimated that a little 
repose was essential to his lordship, and that no one 
should remain in the room whose services were not 
indispensable, Gammon took his departure, after an 
anxious enquiry as to Lady Cecilia—intending to 
return before night, personally to make his enquiries 
concerning the Earl and her Jadyship. 

A mighty sigh escaped from the oppressed bosom 
of Gammon, as soon as, having quitted the house, 
he found himself in the street alone. He walked 
for some minutes straight on, irresolute as to whither 
to direct his steps—to his own chambers, to the office 
in Hatton Garden, or to Mr. Titmouse’s residence in 
Park Lane. At length he determined on returning, 
in the first instance, to his own chambers, and 
changed his course accordingly; his mind so ab- 
sorbed in thought that he scarcely saw any one he 
met or passed. Here was a siate of things—thought 
he—that he had brought about! And what must be 
his own course now? For a moment or two he was 
in a state of feeling which we may compare to that 
of a person who, with ignorant curiosity, has set into 
motion the machinery of some prodigious engine, 
which it required but a touch to effect—and then 
stands suddenly paralysed—bewildered—confound- 
ed at the complicated movements going on all around 
him, and perhaps the alarming noises accompany ing 
them—not daring to move a hair’s breadth in any 
direction for fear of destruction. He soon, however, 
recovered himself, and began very seriously to com 
template the perilous position in which he now found 
himself placed, 
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Here was Lord Dreddlington, in the first place, 
involved to a most alarming extent of liability in re- 
spect of his connexion with one of the bubble com- 
panies, into a connexion with which it had been 
Gammon who seduced him. But he quickly lost 
sight of that, as a very light matter compared with 
what had subsequently happened, and the prodigious 
consequences to which it might possibly lead—and 
that, too, immediately. 

This crisis had been precipitated by an accident— 
an occurrence which he felt that no man could have 
foreseen. Certainly it might all be traced to his 
own oversight in leaving the conveyance of his rent- 
charge—so all-important a document—upon his ta- 
ble, though for only a minute or two's absence—for 
he had not quitted his chambers more than five 
minutes before he had re-entered thei, finding the 
Earl of Dreddlington there—of all persons in the 
world the very last whom Gammon would have 
wished to be aware of the existence of such an in- 
strament. Who could have imagined—calculated 
on such an oceurrence? Never before had the Earl 
visited him at his own private residence; and to 
come just precisely at the very moment—and yet, 
thought Gammon, almost starting back a step or 
two—when one came to think of it—what was more 
likely than that, on seeing the paragragh in the 
morning paper, his lordship should have done the 
very thing he did, and driven down to Mr. Gammon 
for an explanation? Bah! thought Mr. Gammon, 
and stamped his foot on the pavement. 

[Ay, Satan, it was a very slippery trick indeed, 
which you had played this acute friend of yours.] 

“But the thing is done; and what am I| now to 
do? What can I do? First of all, there’s Tit- 
mouse—where is that little miscreant at this mo- 
ment? Will he follow his wife to Grosvenor 
Square? Will the -Earl have recovered before I 
can see Titmouse, sufficiently to recollect what has 
happened? Will they allow him to be admitted 
into the sick-chamber? Suppose his presence 
should remind the Earl of what he has this day 
heard? Suppose he should recover his senses— 
what course will he take? Will he acquaint his 
daughter that she is married to a vulgar bastard— 
oh, frightful!—she and he the two proudest per- 
sons, perhaps, living!—Will they spurn him from 
them with loathing and horror ?—expose the little 
imposter to the world?—and take, God knows 
what steps against me, for the share [ have had in 
the matter! —Oh, impossible !— inconceivable! 
They can never blazon their own degradation to 
the world! Or will Lord Dreddlington have dis- 
cretion and self-command sufficient to keep the 
blighting secret to himself? Will he rest satisfied 


with my statement, or insist on conclusive proof | 


and corroboration? Will he call for vouchers— 
ah!”? here he ground his teeth together, for he re- 
collected the trick which Titmouse had played him 
in destroying the precious documents already spoken 
of. “If the littl wretch do not hear of what has 
happened trom any one else, shall | tell him that I 
have communicated his secret to Lord Dreddling- 
ton? Fancy him and his wife meeting after they 
know all!—or him and the Earl! Suppose the 
Earl should die—and without having disclosed this 
secret to any one? Oh, oh! what a godsend 
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would that be! All straight then, to the end of the 
chapter !—How near it was, this morning !—If I 
had but suffered those two boobies to wrangle to- 
gether till it was too late!”"—A little colour came 
into Mr. Gammon’s cheek at this point—as if he 
felt that perhaps he was then going a little too far, 
in entertaining such wishes and regrets; still he 
could not dismiss the reflection; nay, what was 
more probable than that so desperate a shock suf- 
fered by a man of his advanced years, might be 
only the precursor of a second and fatal fit of apo- 
plexy ?—** Doctor Bailey expressed some fears of 
that sort to-day.” 

If Mr. Gainmon had seen the watchful eyes at 
that moment settled upon him, by two persons who 
were approaching him, and who passed him, un- 
observed; and could have dreamed of the errand 
which had brought these two persons into that 
part of the town—it might have set his busy brain 
upon quite a new track of harassing conjecture 
and apprehension. But he was far too intently 
occupied with his thoughts to see any one, as he 
walked slowly down Holborn; and some five 
minutes afterwards, having got to within a hun. 
dred yards of Saffron Hill, he was startled out of 
his meditations by hearing a voice calling out his 
name—and looking towards the middle of the 
street, whence the sound came, beheld Mr. Tit- 
mouse, calling and beckoning to him eagerly, out 
of a hackney coach, which was slowly driving up 
Holborn, and at Titmouse’s bidding drew up to 
the curb-stone. 

«© Oh—! say !—Mr. Gammon !—here’s a precious 
mess !—Such a devil of a row!’’—commenced 
Titmouse, alarmedly, speaking in a low voice 
through the coach window. 

« What, sir ?’’ enquired Gammon, sternly. 

“ Why—eh ? heard of it ? Lady Cicely” 

“IT have heard of it, sir,” replied <jammon, 
gloomily—* and I have, in my turn, something of 
far greater consequence to tell you. Let the coach- 
man turn back and drive you to my chambers, 
where I will meet you in a quarter of an hour’s 
time.”’ 

“Oh Lord! Won’t you get in and tell me now ? 


|}—Do, Mr. Gam’’ 


«No, sir!” replied Gammon, sternly, and walked 
away, leaving Titmouse in a pretty fright. 

*«* Now, shall | tell him, or not? thought Gam- 
mon; and after some minutes’ anxious cons cera 
tion, determined on doing so—and on threateninz 
him, that if he did not change his courses, so far 
as money went, he—Gammon—vwould instantly 
blast him, by exposure of his real character and 
circumstances to the whole world. What mighi 
be the actual extent of his embarrassments, Gam 
mon knew not, nor was he aware of the fact, that 
Titmouse was at that moment getting into the 
hands of swindling money-lenders. In point of 
dress and manners, Titmouse was the same that 
he had ever been, since fortune had given him the 
means of dressing according to his faney, and the 
fashion ; but any one looking at his face, could see 
in the slightly blood-shot eye, its jaded expression, 
and the puffy appearance of his face, the results 
of systematic excess and debauchery. When 
Gammon joined him at his chambers, and told 
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him the events of the day, Titmouse exhibited af- | 


fright, that to any other beholder than one so 
troubled as Gammon, would have appeared ludi- 
crous; but as that gentleman’s object was to subdue 
and terrify his companion into an implicit submis- 
sion to his will, he dismissed him for the day, 
simply enjoining him to keep away from Grosve- 
nor square and Park lane till an early hour in the 
ensuing morning—by which time events, which 
might have happened in the interval, might deter- 
mine the course which Gammon should dictate +o 
Titmouse. At that time Gammon was strongly 
inclined to insist on Titmouse’s going to the Con 
tinent for a little while to be out of harm’s way ; 
but, in fact, he felt dreadfully embarrassed to know 
how to dispose of 'Titmouse—regarding him with 
feelings somewhat. perhaps, akin to those with 
which Frankenstein beheld his monster. 

But to retura to Lord Dreddlington. The reme- 
dies resorted to so speedily after his seizure at Mr. 
Gammon’s chambers, had most materially coun 
teracted the effects of the terrible shock which he 
had sustained, and which, but for such interfer 
ence, would in all probability have proved fatal in 
its consequences. Shortly after his removal to his 
own house, he sank into tranquil and safe sleep, 
which continued, with a few interruptions, for 
several hours—during which his brain recovered 
itself, in a considerable measure, from the sudden 
and temporary pressure which had been upon it. 
Towards seven o’clock in the evening, there were 
sitting, on one side of the bed Miss Macspleuchan, 
and on the other the Lady Cecilia—who also had 
rallied from the shock which she had sustained, 
and now, occasionally shedding tears, sat gazing in 
melancholy silence at the countenance of her father. 
She was certainly a miserable young woman, was 
Lady Cecilia—ignorant though she might be of the 
real extent of disaster consequent upon her alliance 
with Titmouse, whom she had long hated and de- 
spised, on all occasions avoiding his company. 
Their almost total estrangement was quite notori- 
ous in society. His lordship’s physician had 
quitted the chamber for a very few minutes, to 
make arrangements for continuing with him dur- 
ing the night; and neither Miss Macspleuchan nor 
Lady Cecilia had spoken for some time. At length 
the Earl, who had become rather restless, faintly 
muttered at intervals to himself the words, 

« Bubble—villain+Blackwall””— 

*“You see,” whispered Miss Maespleuchan, 
“what he’s thinking of. He dined with those 
people, you know.” Lady Cecilia nodded in 
silence. Presently his lordship resumed— 

** decount closed !—Call on Mr. Gammon—Is 
Mr. Gammon at home ?”’ 

The current of his recollection had now brought 
him to the point of danger; and after pausing for 
a moment, a troubled expression came over his 
face—he was evidently realizing the commence- 
ment of the terrible scene in Mr. Gammon’s room 
—then he seemed to’ have lost the train of his 
thoughts for a while, as his features slowly re- 
sumed their previous placidity; but the troubled 
expression presently returned: his lips were sud- 
denly compressed, and his brow corrugated, as if 
with the emotion of anger or indignation. 


jeame here; and have been here ever since. 
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** Monstrous! T'wo thousand ?”? He spoke 
these words in a much stronger voice than those 
preceding. , 

* Oh, dear !—I should have thought his lordship 
had lost much more than that,” whispered Miss 
Macspleuchan, in a low tone. 

* Insist !—Titmouse—Titmouse”’—his lips slight. 
ly quivered, and he paused for a while. 

’ “Shocking! What will she’——an expression 
of agony came over his face. 

“Poor papa! He’s evidently heard it all” whis. 
pered Lady Cecilia, faintly. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Miss Maespeulchan, raising 
her finger to her lips—adding presently, “if he goes 
on in this way, I shall go and fetch Dr. Whittington 
in. 

“ Cecilia! —Cecilia”—continued the Earl; and 
suddenly opening his eyes, gazed forward, and then 
on each side, with a dull confused stare. Then he 
closed them, muttering—* I certainly thought Mr. 
Gammon was here!” Shortly afterwards he opened 
them again; and his head being inclined towards the 
side where Lady Cecilia was sitting, they fell upon, 
and seemed to be arrested by her countenance. After 
gazing at her for some moments with a very, very 
sorrowful expression, he again closed his eyes mur- 
muring * Poor Cecilia!” 

“I really think, my dear, you'd better leave the 
room,” faltered Miss Maespleuchan; imagining, from 
the state of her own feelings, that those of Lady 
Cecilia would be overpowering her—for nothing 
could be more soul tonching than the tone in which 
the Earl had last spoken. 

**No; he’s asleep again,” replied Lady Cecilia, 
calmly—and for a quarter of an hour all was again 
silent. The Earl sighed; and, opening his eyes, 
looked full at Lady Cecilia, and with a more natural 
expression. 

“ Kiss me, Cecilia,”’ said he, gently; and raising 
both his arms a little, while she leaned forward and 
kissed his forehead, he very feebly placed them round 
her, but they almost immediately sank on the bed 
again, as if he had not strength to keep them ex- 
tended. 

** We will live together, Cecilia, again,’ murmured 
the Earl. 

“ Dear papa, don’t distress yourself; if you do, I 
really must go away from you.” 

“No, no; you must not, Cecilia,” murmured the 
Earl, sadly and faintly, and shaking his head. 

** Have you seen him to-day ?”’ he presently asked, 
with a little more energy, as if he were becoming 
more and more thoroughly awake, and aware of his 
position ; and there was a marked difference in the 
expression of his eye—partly perplexed, partly 
alarmed. 

“No, papa—I left the moment it happened, and 
Do, 
dear papa, be calm !"’ added Lady Cecilia, with per- 
fect composure. 

“ There !—I am gone blind again,” said the Earl 
suddenly, and raised his trembling hands to his eyes. 

“ So you knew it all?” said he, presently, tremu- 
lously removing his hands, and looking up, as if the 
momentary obscuration of his sight had ceased. 

“Oh yes, papa, of course! How could I help it? 
Try to go to sleep again, dear papa.” There was a 


| faint dash of petulance in her manner. 
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They were at terrible cross purposes. 

His eye remained fixed steadily on that of his 
daughter. “Is it not horrible, Cecilia?’ said he, 
with a shudder. 

“Dear papa, I don’t know what you mean,” 
replied Cecilia, quite startled at the tone of his voice, 
and the expression of his eye. ‘There was nothing 
wild or unnatural about it. ‘The eye seemed that o 
a man in his full senses, but horrified by some fright- 
ful recollection or other. 

«{ thought it would have killed her,” he muttered, 
closing his eyes, while a faint flush came over his 
face, but that of Lady Cecilia turned deadly pale. 

« Don’t speak again, dear,’ whispered Miss Mac- 
spleuchan, herself a little startled by the Earl’s 
manner—** he’s wandering a little; he'll go to sleep 
presently.”* 

«Yes, in my grave, madam,” replied the Earl, 
gravely, and speaking in a stronger voice than he had 
yet spoken in—at the same time turning towards 


Miss Maespleuchan an eye that suddenly blanched | 
She gazed at him in silence, and appre- | 


her face. 
hensively. 

There ensued a pause of a minute or two. 

“Oh, Cecilia,” said the Earl presently, shaking 
his head, and looking at her with the same terrible 
expression that had so startled her before—* that I 
had fitst followed you to your grave!” 

“ My dear papa, you are only dreaming!” 

“No, Iam not. Oh! how can you, Cecilia, be so 


calm here, when you know that you have married a”— | 


Lady Cecilia glanced hurriedly at Miss Macspleu- 
chan, who, having risen a little from her chair, was 
leaning forward in an agitated manner, and straining 
her ear tocatch every word—* What are you talking 
about, papa?’’ gasped Lady Cecilia, while her face 
became of a deadly whiteness. 

“ Why, I thought you knew it all,” said the Earl, 
sustained and stimulated by the intensity of his 
feelings—“ that this Titmouse—is—Mr. Gammon 
has acknowledged all—an infamous impostor—an 
illegitimate” 

Miss Maespleuchan, with a faint shriek, rang the 
bell at the bed-head violently; but before she or any 
one else could reach her, Lady Cecilia had fallen 
heavily on the floor, where she lay insensible, her 
maid falling down over her as she rushed into the 
room, alarmed by the sudden violent ringing of the 
bell. All was confusion and horror. Lady Cecilia 
was instantly carried out insensible; the Earl was 
found to have been seized with a second fit of 
apoplexy. Dr. Bailey was quickly in attendance, 
followed soon after by an eminent aceouchcur, whom 
ithad been found necessary to send for, Lady Cecilia’s 
illness having assumed the most alarming character 
conceivable. When Miss Maespleuchan had in some 
measure recovered from her distraction, she dispatch- 
ed a servant to implore the instant attendance of the 
Duke and Duchess of Tantallan, unable to bear the 
overwhelming horror ocgasioned to her by the state- 
ment of the Earl of Dreddlington; and which, 
whether so astounding and frightful a stafement was 
founded in fact or not, and only a delusion of the 
Earl’s, was likely to have given the unfortunate Lady 
Cecilia her death blow. 

Both the Duke and Dutchess—the nearest rela- 
tives of the Earl then in London, (the Duke being 
his brother-in-law)—were, within half an hour, at 
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Lord Dreddlington’s, and made acquainted with the 
fearful oceasion of what had happened. The Duke 
and Dutchess were quite as proud and haughty 
people as Lord Dreddlington; but the Duke was a 
little the Earl’s superior in point of anderstanding. 
When first told of the Earl’s disclosure, he was told 
it as if it were an ascertained fact; and his herror 
knew no bounds. But when he came to enquire into 
the matter, and found that it rested on no other foun- 
dation than the distempered wanderings of a man 
whose brain was at the time labouring under the 
effects of an apoplectic seizure, he began to feel a 
great relief; especially when Miss Macspleuchan 
could mention no single circumstance corroboratory 
of so amazing and frightful a representation. At 
her suggestion, the Duke, who could be of no service 
to the Earl, who was in the hands of the physicians, 
hurried home again, and sent off a special messenger 
to Mr. Gammon, whose address Miss Macspleuchan 
had given him, with the following note :— 

“The Duke of Tantallan presents his compliments 
to Mr. Gammon, and most earnestly begs that he will, 
without a moment's delay, favour the Duke with a 

call in Portman Square, on business of the last im- 
portance. 


** Portman Square, 
** Wednesday evening, 9 o’clock.”’ 


| A huge servant of the Duke’s with powdered hair, 
| silver epaulets, dark crimson coat, and white breeches, 


having altogether a most splendid appearance— 
| created something like a sensation in the immediate 
| neighbourhood of Thavies’ Inn, by enquiring, with 
| a very impatient and excited air, for * Thavies* Inn,” 
| and “a gentleman of the name of Gammon,” who was 
very naturally supposed to be honoured by some 
special and direct communication from the king, or 
at least some member of the royal family. Gammon 
| himself—who was in the act of opening his door to 
/go out and make his promised call of enquiry in 
| Grosvenor Square—was flustered for a moment, on 
| finding himself stepping into the arms of such an 
| imposing personage; who said, as he gave him the 
lletter, on finding him to be Mr. Gammon—* From 
the Duke of Tantallan sir. His grace, I believe, 
expects you immediately, sir.” 

Mr. Gammon hastily opened letter, and having 
glanced at the contents—** Give my compliments to 
his grace, and say I will attend him immediately,” 
said he. ‘The man withdrew, and Gammon returned 
into his chamber, and sat for a few moments in the 
darkness—he having just before put out his lamp. 
He burst into a cold sweat—* What’s in the wind 
now !"’ said he to himself.“ Ah, why did I not ask 
the fellow ?’—and starting from his seat, he rushed 
down stairs, and succeeded in calling back the Duke's 
servant just as he was turning out of the inn—* Do 
you happen to have been into Grosvenor Square to- 
day? Anddo you know how the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton is ?’’ enquired Gammon anxiously. 

“Yes, sir; his lordship, and the Lady Cecilia 
Titmouse, his daughter, are both dangerously ill. 
I believe his lordship, sir, has had a stroke—they 
say it’s the second he’s had to-day—and her lady- 
ship is taken in labour, and is in a shocking bad 
way, sir. The Duke and Duchess were sent for 
in a dreadful hurry about an hour ago.” 

“Dear! I’m sorry to hear it! Thank you,’’ re- 
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lied Gammon, hastily turning away a face that; a very awful moment to all persons involved jp 

e felt must have gone of a ghastly paleness. what has taken place!” replied the Duke, his 

“It may be only to enquire about the Artificial | voiee quivering with emotion, 

Rain Company”—said Gammon to himself, as,| “ Your grace will exeuse me, but I really can. 
having procured a light, he poured himself out a| not comprehend you!” 

small glass of brandy and drank it off, to overcome| ‘“ You soon shall, sir! I tell you, it may be a 
a little sense of faintness which he felt coming | matter of infinite moment to yourself personally, 
rapidly over him. ** The Duke is a shareholder, 1) Mr. Gammon !”’ 

think. Not at all unlikely!—And as for Lady| ‘“ What does your Grace mean?” enquired Gam- 
Cecilia’s illness—nothing so extraordinary about! mon, respectfully, but firmly—and throwing ap 
it—when one considers her situation—and the | expression of still greater amazement into his face. 
shock occasioned by the Earl’s sudden and alarm **Mean sir? By ! that you’ve killed my 
ing illness! But I must take a decided course, ‘Lord Dreddlington and the Lady Cecilia,” cried 
one way or another, with the Duke !—Suppose the | the Duke, in a very violent manner. 

Earl has disclosed the affair to Lady Cecilia—and |“ I wait to hear, as soon as your grace may con- 
it has got to the Duke’s ears? Good God! how | descend to explain,” said Gammon, calmly. 

is one to deal with it? Suppose I were to affect} “* Explain, sir? Why, I have already told and 
total ignorance of the thing—and swear that it is | explained every thing!” replied the cholerie duke, 
altogether a delusion on the part of the Earl ?—| who imagined that he really had done so. 

That would be rather a bold stroke, too!—Suppose| “ Your grace has told—has explained nothing 
the Earl to die of this bout—there’s an end of the | whatever,” seid Gammon. 

thing, and all’s well, provided I can manage Tit-| “ Why sic—! mean, what's this horrible story 
mouse!—A second fit of apoplexy, within twelve | you’ve been telling my Lord Dreddlington about 
hours—humph!—If the Earl has mentioned the | Mr. Titmouse being—in plain English, sir,—a Bas- 
thing—and distinctly and intelligibly—how far has | tarp ?”’ 

he gone ?—Did he name the rent charge*’—Ah!| If the Duke had struck at Gammon, the latter 
—well, and suppose he did? What easier than could not have started back more suddenly and 
also to deny ‘hat altogether? But suppose Tit-| violently than he did on hearing his grace utter the 
mouse should be tampered with, and pressed about | last word; and he remained gazing at the Duke 
the business? Perdition!—all is lost!—Yet they | with a face full of horror and bewilderment. The 
would hardly like to defy me, and trumpet the spectacle which he presented arrested the Duke’s 
thing abroad !—Then there’s the other course—own | increasing excitement. The Duke stared with 
that I am in possession of the fatal secret-—that I) amazement. *‘* Why, sir, are we both—are we 
became so only recently ;—and avow the reason of | all—mad? or dreaming? or what has come to 
my taking the rent-charge ; and insist upon retain- | us?” 

ing it, as the condition of my secresy ? That also “[ think,” replied Gammon, a little recovering 
is a bold stroke: both are bold!—Yet one of them | from the sort of stupor into which the Duke's 
I must choose !—Then, suppose the Earl to reco- | words had apparently thrown him, “ it is I who 
ver: he will never be the same man he was—that | have a better title than your grace to ask the ques 
I find is always the case—his mind, such as it is. | tion !—I tell Lord Dreddlington that Mr. Titmouse 
will go nearly altogether!—But if he recovers a/ isa bastard! Why. 1! can hardly credit my ears! 
glimmering of sense—egad! "twill require a little | Does my Lord Dreddlington say that I have told 
nerve, too, to deny the thing to his face,and swear | him so ?” 

that the whole thing is a delusion of a brain dis-| ** He does, sir!’’ replied the Duke, fiercely. 
ordered by previous fright!—And suppose Lady ** And what else may his lordship have said con- 
Cecilia dies ?'—And leaves no isshe 7—And then | cerning me?” enquired Gammon, with a sort of 
Lord Dreddlington follows her—by heavens, this | hopeless stnile. 

littlé devil becomes Lord Drelincourt at once! ! ** By heaven, sir, you mustn’t treat this matter 

This was the way that Mr. Gammon turned the | lightly !” said the Duke, impetuously. 
thing over in his mind, as he rapidly walked two-; “* May i ask your grace whether this is the mat- 
wards Portman Square; and by the time that he | ter mentioned in your grace’s note, as of the” 
had reached the Duke’s house, he had finally de- “Tt is, sir! itis !—and it’s killed my Lord Dred- 
termined on the course he should pursue: and | dlington—and also the Lady Cecilia!” 
though his face was rather pale, he was perfectly) ‘* What!” cried Gammon, starting and exhibit 
self-possessed and firm, at the moment of his being | ing increasing amazement—* does her ladyship, 
shown into the library, where the Duke was walk- | too, say that I have told her so ?” 
ing about, impatient for his arrival. | ** Yes, sir: she does!” 

“Gracious God, sir!””—commenced the Duke,| * What, Lady Cecilia!” echoed Gammon, really 
in a low tone, with much agitation of manner, the | confounded. 
moment that the servant had closed the door behind| “* Well, sir—I think she Wid””—— 
him—** what is all this horrible news we hear} “ Think, your grace!” interrupted Gammon, 
about Mr. Titmouse ? rather bitterly. 

** Horrible news—about Mr. Titmouse?” echoed| ‘* Well, sir—certainly the fact is, I may be mis 
Gammon, amazedly—* pardon me—I don’t under- | taken as to that matter. I was not present; but, 
stand your grace! If you allude to the two execu- | at all events, my Lord Dreddlington certainly says 
tions, which I’m sorry to hear’’ | you told him—and he’s told Lady Cecilia—and it’s 

**Pho, sir! you are trifling! Believe me, this is| killing her—it is, sir! By heavens, sir, I expect 
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hourly to hear of both of their deaths!—And I, “I am very happy to hear it, your grace! Nor 
beg to ask you, sir, once for all, have you ever| have I—but i very much fear that my Lord Dred- 
made any such statement to my Lord Dreddling- | dlington may have gone further a good deal” 
ton?” “ [’ve several times warned him on the subject, I 
“Not a syllable—never a breath of the sort in| assure you! By the way, there’s that other affair, 
all my life!”’ replied Gammon boldly, and rather} Mr. Gammon. I hope, eh !—that the Gunpowder 
sharply, as if indignant at being pressed about so | and Fresh Water” 
absurd a matter, — “Good heavens, your grace! I Hope all is right 
* What!—nothing of the sort? or to that ef- | there—or 1, for one, am a ruined man!” replied 
fect?” ; Gammon, quickly. 
« Certainly—certainly not !—But let me ask, in “1—I—hope sy too, sir. So Lord Dreddlington 
my turn, is the facet so? Does your grace mean | was a good deal shocked, eh, this morning ?” 
to say that” * Yes, indeed, he was—nay, most alarmingly ex- 
« No, sir,” interrupted the Duke, but not speak- | cited! I was greatly alarmed on his account, di- 
ing in his former confident tone—* but my Lord | rectly I saw him.” ~ 
Dreddlington does !” “And is this Mr. Titmouse—eh? — involved in 
“Oh, impossible ! impossible !” cried Garamon, | the thing?” 
with an ineredulous air—* only consider for one| “I really can’t tell, your grace—his movements 
moment—how could the fact possibly be so and [| are somewhat eccentric—it’s extremely difficult to 
not know it? Why, I know every step of his | discover or account for them! By the way, I recol- 
pedigree !”’ The Duke drummed vehemently with | lect now that I did mention his name to Lord Dred- 
his tinger on the table, and stared at Gammon with | dlington.” 
the air of a man suddenly and completely non-| “Ah, indeed? What about?” interrupted his 
plussed. ‘ | grace, briskly. 
“ Why, Mr.Gammon, then my Lord Dreddling-| ** Why, I just heard that early this morning there 
ton must have completely lost his senses! He | would be one or two executions put into his house— 
declares that you told him that such was the fact! | he’s been going on lately in a very wild way.” 
When and where, may I ask, did you first see him | * Oh, he’s a monstrous litth—but was that aii 
to-day ?” ; : | that passed between you and my Lord Dreddlington 
«About half-past eleven or twelve o’clock to- | about him?” 
day, when he called at my chambers in a state of | “I will undertake to say,” replied Gammon, paus- 
the greatest agitation and excitement, occasioned | ing, putting his finger to his lips, and trying to recol- 
by the announcement in this morning’s paper of | lect—* that that was the only mention made of his 
the sudden blow-up of the Artificial” name, for soon after his lordship was seized with a 
“Good heaven! why, is that gone t”’ interrupted fit,” and Mr. Gammon proceeded to give the duke a 
his grace, eagerly and alarmedly. “ When? why? | very vivid and feeling description of it. : 
how '—By heaven, it’s enough to turn any one’s} ‘* What a singular hallucination his lordship must 
head !”” | be labouring under, to make such an assertion con- 
“Indeed it is, your grace. My Lord Dreddling- | cerning me as he appears to have made,” presently 
ton was the first from whom I heard any thing on | observed Gammon. 
the subject.” E | Very!” replied the Duke gravely, still feelin 
“It's very odd I did’t see the paragraph ' Where serious misgivings on the subject; but what coul 
was it? In the Morning Grow/ 2” he say or do further, after the solemn, the explicit, 
“It was, your grace—it stated that Sir Sharper | and repeated denials of Mr. Gammon? His grace 
Bubble had suddenly abseonded, with all the funds then gave him an account of what he had heard as 
| to the mode of Lord Dreddlington’s seizure, and that 
of Lady Cecilia; and as he went on, Gammon qui- 
| vered from top to toe, and it required all his extraor- 
dinary powers of self-command to conceal his exces- 





0 

“Oh, the villain! Why do you make such people 
chairmen, and treasurers, and so forth?) How must 
the loss be made good? You really don’t look sharp | @! powers ¢ 
enough after people whom you put into such situ- sive agitation from the Duke. ; 
ations! Who the deuce is this fellow—this Sir| “By the way, where is Mr. Titmouse?” enquired 
Bubble Sharper, or Sir Sharper Bubble ?” the Duke, as he rose, after saying that he was going 

“He was greatly respected in the City, or he | on immediately to Grosvenor Square. *] have sent 
would not have been in the situation he was. Who to Park Lane, and find that he has not been there 
could have suspected it ?”” since the morning.” 

“ And is the thing quite blown up? All gone ?” “I really don’t know, [assure your grace. I have 

“Yes, I fear it is, indeed!” replied Gammon, | not seen him for several days! Jf his affairs are as 
shrugging his shoulders and sighing. seriously involved as your grace would intimate, he 

“ Of course no one can be made liable—come the may probably be keeping out of the way.” 
worst to the worst—ch?” enquired the Duke, very} ‘* Do let me beg of you to take the trouble of en- 
anxiously, “beyond the amount of his shares! quiring after him to-morrow morning, Mr. Gammon. 
How's that, Mr. Gammon ?” He must he very much shocked to hear of the la- 

“I devoutly trast not! Your grace sees it de- mentable condition of Lady Cecilia!” 
pends a good deal on the prominence which any one“ Indeed I will, I assure your grace! I only hope 
takes in the affair.” he may not have gone over to the Continent.” 

“ Egad ! is that the principle? I assure you, Mr. “ God bless my soul, but I hope not !* interrupted 
Gammon, I have not, for my part, taken the least | the Duke, earnestly: and added, after one or two 
nublic part in the proceedings”—— other observations, “ then J] understand you as stat- 
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ing, Mr. Gammon, that there is not the least pretence | lordship originated in a shock oceasioned by cirenm. 


or foundation, in point of fact, for the representation | 


which my Lord Dreddlington has made concerning 
you, with reference to Mr. Titmouse—exeuse me— 
Is it so—upon your word of honour?” 

** Upon my sacred word of honour!” replied Gam- 
mon, steadfastly ; and bowing to the Duke, took his 
leave, promising to call on his grace early on the 
morrow, and to make every exertion to see Mr. Tit- 
mouse—whom Mr. Gammon was now, indeed, de- 
vouringly anxious to see, and would have made 
almost any sacrifice to be enabled to fall in with him 
that very night. Good heavens! how much now 
depended oa Titmouse !—on the manner in which 
he would deal with such questions as would infal- 
libly be asked of him by the Duke, and by any one 
else who might have heard of the rumour! In short, 
Gammon was quite distracted by doubts and fears, 
as he bent his way back to his chambers, not ventiur- 
ing, after what he had heard, to call ia Grosvenor 
Square that evening, lest he should hear fatal news 
of either the Earl or Lady Cecilia—that is, of either 
or both of his victims! The next morning the fol- 
lowing announcement of the Eari’s illness appeared 
in most of the morning’s papers, and created quite a 
sensation In society :— 

** SUDDEN AND ALARMING ILLNESS OF THE Earu oF 
Drevpiineton anp Lapy Ceca Trrmovse. — 
Yesterday, the Earl of Dreddlington experienced 
an apopletic seizure of a most serious nature, and 
which, but for the most prompt and decisive medical 
treatment, must have proved immediately fatal. His 
Jordship rallied a little during the course of the day, 
but in the evening experienced a second and still 


more alarming fit, and continues ina state which is 


calculated to excite the greatest apprehension. We 
regret also to add, that Lady Cecilia Titmouse, his 
lordship’s only daughter, happening to be with his 


lordship at the moment of his sudden seizure, was | 


immediately seized with illness, which, in her lady- 
ship's critical state of health, may be attended with 
most Serious consequences.” 

In the evening papers, it was stated that the Earl 
of Dreddlington still continued in a precarious condi- 
tion, and that Lady Cecilia was not expected to sur- 
vive the night; and the instant that Mr. Gammon 
laid his hands on the next morning’s paper, he turned 
with eagerness and trepidation to a particular gloomy 
corner of it—and a faint momentary mist came over 
his eyes, while he read as follows :— 

“Yesterday, in Grosvenor Square, in her 29th 
year, after giving premature birth to a son, still-born, 
Lady Cecilia Titmouse, the lady of Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, Esq. M. P., and only daughter and heiress 
of the Right Honourable the Earl of Dreddlington.”’ 
Mr. Gammon laid down the paper, and for some mo- 
ments felt overcome with a deadly faintness. Having, 
however, recovered himself a little,in casting a hasty 
apprehensive glance over the paper for intelligence 
of the Earl of Dreddlington, he read as follows :— 

* The Earl of Dreddlington continues alarmingly 
ill. Drs. Bailey and Whittington are in constant 
attendance upon his lordship. Our readers will see, 
in another part of our paper, the melancholy an- 
nouncement of the death of his lordship’s lovely and 
wecomplished daughter, Lady Cecilia Titmouse, 
after giving premature birth toa son, still-born. We 
regret to hear it rumoured, that the illness of his | 


stances of a very painful nature ; but this report, we 
trust, will turn out to be unfounded. In the even: 
of his lordship’s demise, he is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his son-in-law, Mr. Titmouse, M. P. 
for Yatton.” 

It will surely be a relief to one’s feelings to pass 
away, for a while at least, from the contemplatio 
of these events of untoward and disastrous issue, t 
persons and to incidents of a very different character, 
Turn, therefore, kind and patient reader! your ey; 
to that retreat of long-suffering virtue which is to be 
found in Vivian Street. Relieved from the imme 
diate pressure which had, as it were, forced hin 
down into the very dust, poor Aubrey’s pious and 
well-disciplined mind was not long in recovering 
that tune of confident reliance upon the goodness and 
mercy of God which that God had seen fit so severely 
to try; and such He now permitted Aubrey to see 
had been his object. He and his lovely—his beloved 
wife and sister soon recovered a considerable measure 
of composure and even cheerfulness ; yet felt they 
were all in the deep waters. The generous and 
timely interference of Mr. Runnington had secured 
them, indeed, a few months’ respite from the harass- 
ing and tormenting attacks of those who seemed 
bent upon their destruction; but what was to become 
of them all when the arrival of the next term should 
have again set into motion against them the dismal 
machinery of the law? None of them could foresee 
any mode of exit from their troubles; speculation 
was idle! yet lost they not an humble but trembling 
hope, that Providence would yet make a way for 
their escape. 

The one of all the recent occurrences which had 
most shocked and disheartened Mr. Aubrey, and 
driven him nearest to the verge of downright despair, 
was that of Lady Stratton’s death, and its afflicting 
concomitants. How powerfully and perseveringly 
did the arch-enemy of mankind represent this circum- 
stance to him—especially in those moods of depres- 
sion which are incident to all of us in this fluctuating 
scene of trial and suffering—as proof that he was the 
sport of chance, the victim of evil destiny! What 
had he, his wife, his sister, done to deserve it? But, 
thank God! in vain were these suggestions from 
beneath; totally ineflectual 

‘** To shake his trust in God!’ 


Certainly, the event alluded to baffled all his cal- 
culations, long, and deeply, and anxiously as he 
reflected upon it, in all its bearings—and his only 
refuge lay in the simple reference of it to the all-wise 
providence of God. Oh, foolish fiend! and didst 
thou really think this little matter was sufficient to 
make him doubt or deny God’s moral government of 
the world ’—Far otherwise, indeed, was it with him, 
enlightened by intelligence from on high; and which 
satisfied Aubrey, that it was but reasonable to expect, 
while there was so much that was utterly incompre- 
hensible and inexplicable in God’s own character, in 
his physical and natural government of the world, 
corresponding mystery and incomprehensjbility in 
his moral government of the world. We are permit- 
ted to obtain a few occasional glimpses into the one, 
as well as into the other—and they should satisfy «s 
of the reality of the sublime and awful system which 
is in existence around us. What know we of the 
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ultimate scope and end of His working? What) had seen; and it was solely on Aubrey’s own ac- 
seeming good shall we be sure will not produce evil? | count that his lordship, leaving Lady de la Zouch at 
What seeming evil shal] we be sure will not produce, | Paris, had taken this sudden journey to England— 
and is not designed to produce,good? And may not) not intending Aubrey, however, at all events at pre- 
our ignorance in these respects be specially ordained | sent, to be apprised of the fact. "T'was entirely 
to test the faith of man—tocheck presumptuous con-| owing to the unconscious Gammon that Lord de la 
fidence—to repel palsying despair; in a word, to| Zouch thus made his appearance in England; for, 
make man walk humbly with his God, in constant) had that gentleman not taken such especial pains to 
and implicit dependence upon Him? Oh, blessed is have inserted in the Morning Grow/, the full and ac- 
the man of true devoutness of mind, and protected | curate account of the proceedings which he had caused 
from innumerable troubles and perils that assail and | to be instituted against himself, which the reader has 
overpower those who choose to live wifhout God in| had laid before him, and which his lordship in due 
the world !—Thus was it that Aubrey, as he had not | course read at Paris, with infinite anxiety and alarm 
presumed in his prosperity, so despaired not in his| on the score of its possible bearing upon Mr. Au- 
adversity. | brey, his lordship would in all probability have con- 


He had commenced a sedulous attendance at the | 
chambers of Mr. Mansfield, within a few days after | 
the delicate kindness of Mr. Runnington had afforded | 
him the means of doing so. He already knew sufli- | 
cient to charm him with the intricate but exquisite | 
system of the law of real property; and the imme- 
diate practical operation of its principles, which he | 
witnessed in his new scene of study, served to en-| 
hanee his estimate of its importance and value. Mr. 
Mansfield had recommended him to address his early 
and close attention to the incomparable essay of Mr. 
Fearne, upon Contingent Remainders. He did so, 


and was soon enchanted with the simplicity, sub- 
lety, and comprehensiveness of the system developed 


i 
| 
| 
In addition to his ab- | 
i 


in that masterly performance. 
sorbing professional labours, he continued his occa- 
sional contributions to substantial literature; but Mr. 
Runnington’s generosity had enabled him to dispense | 
with that severe and incessant exertion to which he | 
had been till then accustomed, and enabled him to | 
address himself to his difficult yet delightful studies 

with unimpaired energy. 

Some short time after he had commenced his at- | 
tendance at Mr. Mansfield’s chambers, Mr. Aubrey | 
was, one morning about ten o’clock, on his way down | 
to Lincoln’s Inn, and when about to cross Oxford | 
Street, paused to let pass him a dusty post-chaise and | 
four; and as it went close and rapidly by him, he | 
quite started with astonishment, for, unless his eye 
had extraordinarily deceived him, he had seen in the 
chaise no other than Lord de la Zouch, who, how- 
ever, if it were he, had not appeared to see Mr. Au- 
brey, and probably had really not observed him. 

“ Why, how ean this be ?”’ thought Aubrey, stand- 
ing and gazing fora moment in astonishment after 
the post-chaise. “The letter which Agnes had the 
other day from Lady de la Zouch did not say a word | 
about Lord de la Zouch’s intention to return to Eng- | 
land! And alone !—And in a post-chaise—and tra- 
velling all night, as he evidently has, from Dover! 
‘Tis strange! What can be the matter ?’’—And he 
stood for a moment irresolute whether or not he 
should retrace his steps, and satisfy his curiosity by | 
ealling at the house of Lord de la Zouch, in Dover | 
street. On consideration, however, he determined 
not to do so. He might be mistaken; but if not, | 
Lord de la Zouch might have been called back to} 
England on a matter of special urgency, and possibly 
deem a call from any one, except those he expected 
to see, intrusive. Aubrey, therefore, continued his | 
way on to Lincoln’s Inn; and was very soon en- 
grossed with the matters there requiring his atten- | 
tion. But it really was Lord de la Zouch whom he 
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tinued at Paris for several months longer, in total 
ignorance of the thraldom of the unfortunate Au- 
breys. The moment that his lordship had read over 
the report in question, he wrote off to Mr. Running- 
ton a strictly confidential letter, begging an imme- 
diate answer, with as full and exact an account of 
Mr. Aubrey’s circumstances as Mr. Runnington 
could give. By the very next post, that gentleman 
wrote off to his lordship a long letter, acquainting 
him with what had befallen the persecuted Aubrey, 
viz.—his double arrest, and in respect of so terrible 
a liability. Mr. Runnington spoke, in very glowing 
and feeling terms, of the manly fortitude of Mr. 
Aubrey under his accumulated misfortunes; and, in 
short, drew so moving a picture of the deplorable 
circumstances in which Mr. Aubrey and his family 
were plunged, that his lordship the next day wrote 
off to inform Mr. Runnineton, in confidence, that he 
might expect to see his lordship in London within a 
day or two—for that he was coming over solely on 
the affairs of the Aubreys—and was, in fact, re- 
solved upon bringing about, cost what it might, 
either alone, or in conjunction with such other friends 
of Mr. Aubrey as his lordship might think proper to 
take into his counsels, a complete and final settle- 
ment of Mr. Aubrey’s affairs, and so place him at 
once and for ever out of the reach of all his enemies ; 
to set him once more straight and free in the world, 
and give him a fair chance of securing, by the suc- 
cessful practice of the profession of the bar, that in- 
dependence, affluence, and distinction, to which his 
great talents, learning, industry, and unconquerable 
energy warranted him in aspiring to. As soon as 
his lordship had recovered from the fatigues of his 


| journey, he sent off a servant to request the imme- 


diate attendance of Mr. Runnington—who was over- 
joyed at receiving the summons, and could hardly 
refrain from stepping over to M. Mansfield’s, in order 
to apprise Mr. Aubrey of the arrival of Lord de la 
Zouch. He abstained, however, from doing so, on 
recollecting the strict injunctions of Lord de la 
Zouch; and immediately set off for Dover Street. 
But before they met, let me take the opportunity of 
mentioning one or two little matters, connected with 
the previous movements of Mr. Runnington. He 
was avery able man, clear-headed, cautious, expe- 
rienced, and singularly prompt and determined, when 
once he had resolved on any course of proceeding : 
in short, he was quite capable of contending against 
even such a formidable opponent as Gammon, sub- 


| tle, tortuous, and unscrupulous as he might be. 


* Let me once get hold of Master Gammon—that’s 


| all !"—thought, = frequently, Mr. Runnington. 
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Now, the astounding avowal which Miss Aubrey! “God bless my soul !” cried the Attorney-Genen, 
represented Mr. Gammon as having made to her, in in a tone of wonder, as soon as Mr. Runnington ha 
his insane attempt to prevail upon her to entertain| mentioned the statement of Mr. Gammon to Mix 
his addresses—viz. that he possessed the power of | Aubrey, and the cireumstances accompanying it. |) 
immediately, and by legal means, displacing Mr. | short, it was clear that the Attorney-General wy 
Titmouse, and repossessing Mr. Aubrey of Yatton— | every whit as much struck with the circumstance 
had made a profound impression on the mind of Mr.| had been Mr. Runnington; and for some minutg 
Runnington. The more that he reflected upon the! after Mr. Runnington had named it, seemed lost ip 
incident—and upon the character of Mr. Gammon, | thought. A considerable pause here ensued in the; 
the stronger became his conviction that Mr.Gammon | conversation; and Mr. Runnington was quite ¢. 
had been in earnest in what he had said; that there | lighted to see his distinguished companion evident) 
was a foundation in fact for his assertion; and that| engaged in turning about the facts of the case in his 
if so, some scheme of profound and infernal wicked- | clear and powerful understanding; viewing then 
ness must have been had recourse to, in order to dis-| from every point in which they could be conten. 
possess Mr. Aubrey of Yatton, and place Titmouse plated, and in all their bearings. 
there in his stead. Then Mr. Runnington adverted,| “It’s very likely, I am disposed to think, that the 
in his own mind, to the circumstance of Mr. Gam-| fellow was in earnest,”’ at length said the Attorney. 
mon’s exercising such a constant interference and General; “at all events that he believed he possessed 
control over Titmouse, and all matters connected | the power he professed to possess; and that he was 
with Yatton. hurried away a little into pony disclosing it, 
Mr. Runnington—many and many a time pondered | Egad, he’s a nice person, that Gammon, too, by-the- 
these things in his mind—but was, after all, com-| way, to think of his proposing to sweet, pretty Miss 
pletely at a loss to know what steps to take, and how | Aubrey —ah, hah,” added the Attorney-General, 
to deal with the affair, as it stood. Then again, with | with a faint but contemptuous smile; and presently 
reference to the death of Lady Stratton, and the me-| added, in a musing sort of way—* I’ve got the gene- 
lancholy circumstances attending it, Mr. Runnington | ral facts that came out at the trial still pretty fresh 
had entered into a correspondence with Mr. Parkin-| in my mind, and I’ve been just renning over the 
son, with a view to ascertaining the chances there | links in his chain of proof. ’Gad! we could hardly 
were, of procuring his draft of Lady Stratton’s have failed to detect a hitch, if there had been one! 
will, to be admitted to probate; and laid the corres-| link by link; we were long enough about it, at any 
pondence, in the shape of a case, before an eminent| rate! I can conceive, too, that in a case of that sort 
ractitioner in the ecclesiastical court. The opinion} there was room for a little bit of perjury, if it were 
e thus obtained, was, however, adverse; mainly, | cleverly managed; and Mr. Gammon is a clever 
on the ground that there was clearly evidence to| man! by-the-way, I’m actually going down special 
show a subsequent essential alteration of intention | for him to York, in that bribery ease, ah, hah.” 
on the = of Lady Stratton—to say nothing of cer- | « Ay,” he presently resumed, “I suspect that one ot 
tain other difficulties which were suggested in the | two of the links in that chain of his must have been 
opinion. Mr. Runnington was much chagrined at} of base metal. Devil take him! he must have done 
this result; and, of course, abandoned his intention | it well too!” He smiled bitterly. 
of seriously contesting Mr. Titmouse’s claim to ad-| If that’s your impression, Mr. Attorney, what do 
ministration. It could, however, he thought, do no| you think of having a shot at them—a second eject- 
harm, if he was just to lodge a caveat, even if he| ment!” 
there teft the matter. It might have the effect of | “Oh, by heaven! thaf’s an awful affair!” replied 
interposing some delay, and staving off any contem-/ the Attorney-General, shrugging his shoulders; 
lated proceedings upon the bond of Mr. Aubrey. | “ besides, what he’s done once, he may do again.” 
his step, therefore, he took—and was greatly de-| ‘Ah, but we know all his witnesses now before 
lighted in finding, some short time afterwards, that; hand! Then we fought him in the dark; bu 
the Vulture Company were bent on pursuing their | now” — 
ordinary course in cases of policies which rendered it| * Ay, there’s something in that, certainly,” said 
worth their while, viz: not paying till they were | the Attorney-General, musingly ; * but then ‘tis such 
forced to do so:—and the Company, in their turn, | a frightful expense; and where poor Aubrey’s to get 
were delighted to find that there was a chance of a/| the means.” 
gpa = dispute concerning the right to the policy.| ‘*Oh, never mind that, Mr. Attorney!’’ replied 
ot satisfied with this—still haunted by Mr. Gam-| Mr. Runnington, but at the same time rather se 





mon’s mysterious statement to Miss Aubrey—it all riously; but men | of Lord de la Zouch, he added 


at once occurred to Mr. Runnington, in the course of | rather briskly—* only you intimate an opinion fa- 
one of his many meditations upon the subject, to| vourable towards venturing the experiment, and I'll 
take an opportunity of discussing the affair, in all its | undertake that funds shall be forthcoming.” 
bearings, with the Attorney-General, whose pene-; While Mr. Runnington was saying this, the Attor- 
trating, practical sagacity, sharpened by his zeal | ney-General sat leaning back in his chair, his head 
and sympathy, 7% hit upon something or other | inclined on one side, the fingers of one hand playing 
undiscernable to Mr. Runnington. Without having | mechanically with his chain; in fact, he was deeply 
intimated his intentions to Mr. Aubrey, Mr. Run-| engaged in thought, and Mr. Runnington did not 
—— shortly after having lodged his caveat, suc- | interrupt him. 

ed in obtaining an interview with the Attorney-| “ Ah,”’ he presently exclaimed, with a sort of sigh, 
General, expressly with a view of talking over the | looking with much vivacity at his companion—“! 
affairs of the unfortunate Mr. Aubrey. have it—I have it—I see a way out of the-wood! 
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Well, if you can only get ammunition, it’s my ad- 
vice to you to fight the battle over again, but on 
quite a different field.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Attorney? 
Equity *” 

“Oh, pho, no!—You say you have entered a 
caveat against the grant of Letters of administra- 
tion?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Rannington, a little 
disappointed; “but, as I explained, there’s no 
chance of establishing a will.” 

«Never mind that! Throw the will to the dogs. 
I'll show you a wrinkle worth a hundred wills! 
When you’re called on to support your caveat, do so 
on the ground that Mr. dubrey is NEARER OF KIN to 
Lady Stratton than this fellow Titmouse—that will 
make it necessary for Titmouse, you know, to set 
forth his pedigree with the greatest minuteness; you 
will have a Commission go down to the spot where 
all the witnesses are, and those fellows, the proctors, 
you know, are as keen as beagles.” 

“Oh, Mr. Attorney! I—I see it all! Oh, admi- 
rable!” ——— 

“To be sure !’’ continued the Attorney-General, 
with much interest. ‘Their case will be as it were 
jaid on the rack, when the process of the ecclesiasti- 
cal court is applied to it. You have an examiner on 


What, in a court of 





the spot—all secret and mysterious—proctors ferret- 
ing out all sorts of old registers and musty docu- 
ments, that we should never think of. "Tis quite in | 
their line—births, deaths, and marriages, al every 
thing connected with them. By Jove! if there’s a 
flaw, you'll hit it in this way!” 

“Oh, Mr. Attorney!” cried Mr. Runnington, with | 
grateful glee, “your hint is worth thousands upon, 
thousands of pounds” 

“If it only produces Ten Thousand a Year—ah, | 
hah!” interrupted the Attorney-General, laughing | 
good naturedly; and very soon afterwards Mr. Run- | 
nington quitted his chamber, charmed and excited 
by the masterly suggestion of the Attorney-General, 
and resolved to go off to his proctor, and see about 
acting upon it forthwith, and get a kind of general 
notion of the process which he thought of commenc- 
ing. You might, within an hour’s time after his 
— the chambers of the Attorney-General, have | 
seen Mr. Runnington closeted with his proctor—the 
— always employed by his firn—Mr. Opapian 

‘ounce—a man whose look told you he was made 
for penetrating into and poking how in any thing | 
musty, or obscure. He was, indeed, thoroughly up | 
to his business—not an abler or more experienced | 
ag: 2 was to be found in Doctor’s Commons. As 
Mr. Pounce was not entirely unacquainted with the 


facts, inasmuch as he had drawn . the case which | 


had been submitted to Dr. Fiare for his opinion as | 
to the admissibility of Mr. Parkinson's draft of Lady | 
Stratton’s intended will, to probate—it did not take 
long to put him in possession of the wishes and in- 
tentions of Mr. Runnington. 

“Let us come away to Dr. Flare at once,” | 
quoth Pounce, putting his watch into his fob.— 
“You'll catch him in just now, | know, and per-| 
haps in good humour; and a short consultation | 
with him will be worth half a dozen ee 
opinions.” 

So they set off for the chambers of Dr. Flare, 
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which were at only a few yards’ distance. Dr. 
Flare was a very great man in the ecclesiastical 
court; in fact, by far the most eminent practitioner 
there. He was thoroughly versed in ecclesiastical 
law, and every species of learning connected with 
it; in fact, he had for the last thirty years been con- 
cerned in every case of the least importance which 
had come before that solemn, quaint, and mysteri- 
ous tribunal. He was possessed of great acuteness 
and powers of arrangement, of wonderful industry, 
but his capital quality was that of thoroughly iden- 
tifying himself with his cause. Into every case in 
which he was employed, he entered with all the keen- 
ness and vivacity which he could have displayed in 
one of vital personal consequence to himself. The 
moment he had possessed himself of the facts of 
his case, he was really convinced, to the end of the 
chapter, that he was on the right side—that the 
legal and moral merits were with his client—and 
that he ought towin. But, to be sure, such a tem- 
per was his! So fierce and fiery, that it scorched 
every body that came into contact with him. He 
was like an angry dog, who, if he has nothing else 
to snap at, will snap at his own tail—and Dr. Flare, 
when , had no one else to get into a passion with, 
would get into one with himself. His own quick- 
ness of perception was calculated to render him 
impatient and irritable under even the clearest and 
briefest statement of a case that could be addressed 
to him. He was, in a manner, the victim of his 
own acumen nimium. In spite of considerable im- 
petuosity of terper, he was a kind, an honourable, 
and high-minded man; and when not ip actual 
conflict, lived on very good terms with the solemn, 
sleepy, old gentleman, to whom he was sometimes 
opposed. In person, he was short and spare; his 
slight gray whiskers looked as if they had been 
calcined by his cheeks, which, though thin, were 
of a florid red colour ; his forehead was ample ; and 
there was an expression about his piercing gray 
eyes which seemed to ask, with a curse, of any 
one entering, “why d’ye interrupt me?” When 
Mr. Pounce and Mr. Runnington entered his room 
—which was covered with papers and open books 
—the Doctor was settling in — articles ex- 
tending over many hundred folios, against an un- 
happy curate, flourishing on forty pounds a year in 
Ruuandshire, “ touching and concerning his soul’s 
health, and the lawful correction and reformation 
of his manners and excesses,’’ (such was the solemn 
and affectionate strain in which the reverend de- 
linquent was addressed,) in having refused to bap- 
tize a child by the name of “Jupas Iscarror”— 


' that being the name desired to be given to his infant 


by a little Radical cobbler, a chattering infidel, who 
sought, by that means, to evince his hatred of the 
Christian religion. Now, Dr. Flare was himself 
an ardent friend of the church, and a sincere Chris- 
tian: but he had brought himself to look upon this 

r clergyman as guilty of a most flagrant piece 
of wickedness; and was forging, con amore, the 
bolt to be presently levelled at so enormous an of- 
fender. ut a few minutes before their arrival, an 
incident had occurred to the Doctor which had 
roused him into a kind of fever: he had been in 
terrupted by an applicant to be sworn to some 
matter or other, for which the Doctor was entitled 
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to the usual fee of one shiliing. The deponent had | Miss Aubrey of his absolute control over the enjoy- 


only half a crown; so the Doctor had to take out 
his purse, and give him the difference, (eighteen 
pence,) with a muttered curse; and you may guess 
the scene that ensued on the deponent’s presently 
returning, and requesting that the sixpence which 
the Doctor had given him might be changed, being 
a bad one!—-Mr. Runnington was prepared to go 
fully into his case before Doctor Flare; but on 
catching sight of him, he looked so startling a con- 
trast to the calm and affable Attorney-General, that 
his heart suddenly failed him; and after observing, 
that instead of interrupting the Doctor at that time, 
he would immediately lay a written case before 
him, he and Mr. Pounce made their escape into 
the open air; the former looking so relieved of ap- 

rehension, that Mr. Pounce almost died with 
Dnaattee. But it occurred to Mr. Runnington, that 
in the present step of the business, Mr. Pounce was 
just as satisfactory an adviser as Dr. Flare could 
be—and he determined upon being guided by Mr. 
Pounce, whom he immediately instructed to retain 
Dr. Flare; and then talked over the whole case, in 
all its bearings—the result being, that Mr. Pounce 
entirely corroborated the view taken by the Attor- 
ney-General, and pointed out so clearly and forcibly 
the peculiar advantages attending the contemplated 
mode of procedure, that Mr. Runnington nearly 
made up his mind on the spot, to venture on the 
experiment; but at all events, undertook to give 
his final decision within twenty-four hours’ time. 
The next morning, however, he received informa 
tion from Mr. Pounce, which was calculated to 
quicken his motions; viz. that Mr. Titmouse was 
moving, and had just “‘ warned the caveat,”’ with a 
view to discovering who his opponent was, and 
what was the ground of his opposition. Now, this 
chanced to occur on the very day of Lord de la 
Zouch’s arrival in London; his servant calling at 
Mr. Runnington’s office with a note requesting his 
attendance in Dover Street, within a few hours of 
Mr. Runnington’s receiving intelligence of the 
movement of Mr. Titmouse. The result of a very 
long and animated discussion between Mr. Run- 
nington and Lord de la Zouch was, that his lord- 
ship acquiesced in the expediency of the course 
suggested to him, namely, to suspend for a month 


or two carrying into effect the scheme which he | 


had formed for extricating Mr. Aubrey from all his 
liabilities—since the proceedings about to be insti- 
tuted in the ecclesiastical court might possibly ren- 
der unnecessary the very large pecuniary sacrifice 
contemplated by his lordship, by disentitling Mr. 


Titmouse to receive any part of the demand he was | 


at present enforcing against Mr. Aubrey. His lord- 
ship then gave a carte blanche to Mr. Runnington, 
and authorised him instantly to commence. and 
most vigorously prosecute every proceeding that 
might be necessary—to spare no expense or exer- 
tion—to give and take no quarter; for Lord de la 
Zouch expressed the warmest indignation at the 
whole conduct of Mr. Gammon—particularly his 
presumptuous advances towards Miss Aubrey, and 
the audacious measures he had resorted to for the 
urpose of securing her favour. His lordship also 
elt, in common with the Attorney-General and 


-and with which he did rot acquaint 


ment of the Yatton property, warranted the suspi- 
cion that the vigorous proceedings about to be 
instituted would lead to the most important results 
Thus fortified, Mr. Runnington immediately gay 
instructions to Mr. Pounce to proceed; and that 
person at once entered formally into battle with his 
brother proctor, Mr. Quop, who was acting {oy 
Mr. Titmouse. Supposing it to be all a very sim- 
ple straight forward affair on the part of Mr. Tit. 
mouse, Mr. Quod did not give himself any parti- 
cular concern about the step taken by Mr. Pounce, 
r. Gammon, 
till that gentleman called to enquire in what state 
the proceedings were; and when he found the 
ground taken by Mr. Aubrey, and that it would 
compel Mr. Titmouse to prove over again every link 
in the chain which connected him with the elder 
branch of the Aubrey family, he was not a litile 
agitated, though he made a great effort to conceal 
it, while listening to Mr. Quod’s account of the 
process about to be commenced. Each party, it 
seemed, would have to give in to the court “an 
allegation,” or statement of the pedigree he in- 
tended to establish, and which would be lodged at 
the registry. Each would then, in due course, ob- 
tain a copy of his epponent’s allegation, in order to 
guide him in framing his own proof and interroga- 
tories. A commission would then be sent by the 
court into the county where the witnesses resided, 


‘to examine them—the examiner being an officer of 


the court, a proctor—and representing the court in 
the proceeding. This officer having been furnished 
by the parties with a copy of the two allegations, 
the names of the witnesses, and the interrogatories, 
would proceed to examine the witnesses ; but in a 
manner very different from any adopted by the 
courts of law, viz. one by one, alone, secretly, and 
in the most searching and thorough manner: aad 
having given his or her evidence, the witness 
would be formally threatened with the terrors of 
the ecclesiastical court, if he or she should presume 
to disclose to any person, much less the parties, the 
evidence that had been extracted by the examiner. 
When the whole of the evidence had been in this 
mysterious way collected, it could be lodged in the 
proper office of the court; and till the arrival of the 
proper time for “ publication passing,” i. e., per- 
mitting both parties to take copies of the evidence 
—they would be in total ignorance as to the exact 
nature of the evidence which had been given by 
even their own witnesses. Mr. Quod added, that 
the briefs which had been used at the trial of the 
action of ejectment, would of themselves furnish 
almost the entire “ allegations,” and greatly facili 
tate and accelerate the proceedings. 

“* Then, do the parties, or their proctors, go down 
beforehand to the spot where the commission is to 
be held?” 

“Oh, yes, both parties, of course—Pounce and 
I shall be both at work down there, rummaging 
registries, records, churchyards—brushing up every 
man, woman, and chil, that’s got a word to say 
on the subject—warm work, warm work, Mr. 
Gammon! We shan’t leave a stone unturned on 
either side,” said Mr. Quod, rubbing his hands, 


Mr. Runnington, that Mr. Gammon’s avowal to| with a pleased and confident air that strangely 
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eontrasted with the reserved and disconcerted man- 
ner of his companion, who, in fact, had been 
thrown into a cold perspiration by what he had 
he urd. 

“ Pounce is a keen hand, but I know one that is 
got afraid of him any day! But I’m sorry they’ve 
secured Dr. Flare, | own??—— . 

« Ah, well, that can’t be helped now, you know. 
Good-day, Mr. Quod,” said Gammon, with a 
sickly smile, “I shall be with you about this time 
to-morrow, to make arrangements.” And with 
this he withdrew. 

«Curse Lady Stratton—her will—her policy— 
every thing connected with the old creature,” said | 
Gammon to himself, vehemently, as he sat that} 
evening alone, in his chamber, meditating u son | 
this most unexpected turn which the thing had | 
taken ; ** nothing but vexation, and disappointment, 
and danger, by Heaven!—attends every move I 
make in her accursed affairs! Was there ever 
such a twist, for instance, as this? Who could 
have dreamed of it?) What may it not lead to?” 
Here he got up hastily, and walked for some 
minutes to and fro. ‘* By Heavens, it won’t do! 
We must give it up without a contest. Yet that’s 
throwing away a clear twenty thousand pounds, 
wo! And Titmouse will be kicking, too, at that! 
But Vil quickly silence him!’ Another pause. 
“ Stay—stay—that won’t do either!’ Oh, murder, 
no!—not for a moment! What will they not 
conclude from our sudden striking? Of course, 





‘at Our case is rotten—that we dare not bring 
l'itmouse’s pedigree again into the light; and, be- 
sides, by relinquishing to them so large a sum, shall 





not be putting weapons into their hands against | 
ourselves? Ay,to be sure! So, by , here we 
are in for it whether we will or not—and no es- 
eape!’’ The latter words he uttered aloud, at the | 
same time snapping his fingers with a desperate 
air; and then, denwiee himself down upon the 
sofa, he continued fora long time ina state of most 
direful perplexity and alarm. Then another thought 
curred to him. ‘* Suppose that one were to sound 
Aubrey or Runnington on the subject, and tell 
them that I have prevailed on Titmouse to with- 
draw his claim to administer—in consideration of 
the moral certainty there is that Lady Stratton in- 
tended they should have her property—Bah! that | 
won’tdo! They’d never believe us! But who the 
deuce is finding the funds for such a serious con- 
test as thist Runnington has no doubt got some 
of Aubrey’s friends to come forward and make a 
last experiment on his behalf. But why take this 
particular move?’ He drew a long breath, and | 
every partiele of colour fled from his cheek. * Alas! 
alas! Lnow see it all. Miss Aubrey has betrayed 
me! She has told to her brother—to Runnington | 
—what, in my madness, [ mentioned to her! 
That explains all! Yes, you beautiful fiend, it is | 
your hand that has commenced the work of de- 
struction, as you suppose !”’ 

Neither Lord de la Zouch nor Mr. Runnington 
saw any necessity for hesitating to apprise Mr. | 
Aubrey of the steps they meditated taking on his be- | 
half, as soon as they had come to the determination 
above recited, and which, of course, it became ne- | 
cessary that he should distinctly sanction. During 


the course, therefore, of the day after that on which 
their determination had been taken, at Lord de la 
Zouch’s desire, Mr. Runnington undertook to make 
the important communication to Mr. Aubrey. For 
a while he seemed to stagger under the weight of 
intelligence of such magnitude; and it was some 
time before he recovered calmness of feeling suffi- 
cient to appreciate the nature and consequences of 
the meditated step, viz., a direct and immediate at- 
tempt to replace him in the possession of the estates 
from which he had been some two years before dis 
placed. But all other considerations were speedily 
absorbed in one which most profoundly affected him 
—the princely conduct of his friend Lord de la Zouch. 
Mr. Aubrey said scarce any thing upon this topic for 
some time; but Mr. Runnington perceived how 
powerfully his feelings were excited. And will it 
occasion surprise when I say, that this feeling of 
gratitude towards the creature—towards the noble 
instrument—was presently itself merged into another, 
that of gratitude towards God, whose mysterious 
and beneficent purpose concerning him he contem- 
plated with a holy awe? Mr. Runnington was him- 
self greatly moved by the spectacle before him; but 
desirous of relieving the increasing excitement under 
which he perceived Mr. Aubrey labouring, he kindly 
turned the conversation towards the practical details, 
and apprised him of the consultation he had had with 
the Attorney-General—to all of which Mr. Aubrey 
listened with intense interest, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated the value of the admirable suggestion upon 
which they were acting. But Lord de la Zouch had 
with a most delicate consideration, peremptorily en- 
joined Mr. Runnington not to acquaint Mr. Aubrey 
with the circumstance either of his lordship’s having 
come over from France solely on his affairs, or of his 
meditated project of summarily releasing Mr. Aubrey 
from all his embarrassments. As soon as Mr. Run- 
nington had informed Mr. Aubrey that he would find 
his lordship then at Dover Street, and in readiness 
to receive him, that closed their interview; and Mr. 
Aubrey, ina state of extraordinary exhilaration of 
spirits, instantly set off to see his munificent bene- 
factor, and pour out before him the homage of a long 
oppressed and grateful heart. Aftera long interview, 
the character of which the reader may easily ima- 
gine, Lord de la Zouch insisted on setting out for 
Vivian Street, for he declared he could not let another 
hour pass without seeing those in whosé welfare he 
felt so tender an interest: so, arm in arm, they walked 
towards Vivian Street; and it would have made any 
one’s heart thrill with satisfaction to see the bright- 
ened countenance of poor Aubrey, as he walked along, 
full of joyful excitement, which was visible even in 
the elasticity and vigour of his step. It seemed as 
though a millstone had been taken from his neck; 
for though he was, indeed, of a somewhat sanguine 
temperament, yet had he not, in what had happened, 
solid ground to sustain the strongest and brightest 
hopes? Whether he was right, or whether he was 
wrong, still he entertained a confidence that it was 
God's good providence to which he was indebted for 
what had happened—and that He would bring it to 
a successful issue. They agreed together, as they 
neared Vivian Street, to be guided by circumstances, 
in communicating or withholding information of the 
glorious interference in their favour which was at 
that moment in active operation, Mr. Aubrey’s 
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knock—so vastly sharper and more energetic than | several other little incidents revived recollections 
was his wont—brought two fair faces to the window | and associations of a painfully interesting nature: 
in a trice, and faces pale with apprehension; but) but as their spirits grew more exhilarated, they felt, 
who shall tell the agitation they experienced on see-| sense of real enjoyment to which all of them had 
ing Lord de la Zouch and Mr. Aubrey? “T'was an. long been strangers. One or two sly allusions made 
affecting interview ; here was their princely deliverer by his lordship to the probable future occupants of 
—the very soul of delicacy and generosity—for as| the house, and the more modern air they might 
such, indeed, they regarded him, though as yet ig- choose, perhaps, to give it, brought as bright a bloom 
norant of his last noble act of munificence! His | into Miss Aubrey’s fair cheek, as ever had mantled 
lordship’s quick and affectionate eye detected, with there! When they had returned home, it was in. 
much pain, on first seeing them, the ravages of the | possible to think of bed—all of them had so much to 
eankering anxiety which had been so long their lot; | say, and were in so joyous an excitement; and before 
how much thinner were both of them, and was more | they had parted for the night, Aubrey, unable any 
especially Mr. Aubrey, than when he had last seen | longer to keep to himself the true source of his en. 
them! And the mourning which they wore for, joyment, electrified them by a frank and full diselo 
Lady Stratton made their delicate figures appear) sure of the great event of the eo 
slighter than even they really were. Their counte- | A day or two afterwards, Lord de la Zouch, having 
nances, also, bore the traces of sorrow and suffering accomplished his benevolent purposes, returned to 
—but the expression was, if possible, lovelier than | the Continent, having pled Mr. Aubrey to com- 
ever. ‘I'he fire and spirit of Kate's blue eyes was| municate with him frequently, and particularly with 
subd ’.ed into an exquisite expression of serenity and reference to the progress of the important proceedings 
peasiveness ; but on the present occasion her bosom | which he had caused to be set on foot. The splen- 
was agitated by so many conflicting feelings—she did chance which now existed of retrieving his for- 
felt conscious that her very sense of embarrassment | mer position, was not allowed by Mr. Aubrey to 
was a delicious one—as gave a surprising variety of interfere with his close attention to his professional 
expression to her features. Lord de la Zouch’s| studies, to which he might yet have to look for the 
heart melted within him, as he looked at them, and only source of his future subsistence ; and he con- 
reflected on the sufferings through which they had tinued his attendance at Mr. Mansfield’s chambers 
passed, and felt a delighted consciousness of the | with exemplary punctuality and energy. It was not 
pleasure which his appearance occasioned that virtu- long after Lord de la Zouch’s return to the Continent, 
ous but long oppressed and harassed family; and that the melancholy events occurred which have 
in the scene of their graceful and honourable poverty: been narrated in the present part of this history—I 
and devout and earnest were his wish and his hope, | mean the serious illness of Lord Dreddlington, and 
that providence would be pleased to crown with suc-| the untimely death of Lady Cecilia. The Aubreys 
cess his interference in their behalf. had no other intimation of those events but such as 
His lordship would not be denied on one matter, they derived from the public papers—from which it 
upon which he declared that he had made up his appeared that his lordship’s illness had occasioned 
mind—that they should all of them return with him | the fright which had ended in so sad a catastrophe 
to dinner in Dover Street ;—and, to be sure, the sight | with Lady Cecilia; and that his lordship’s illness 
of his carriage, which he had ordered to follow him | had originated in agitation and distress occasioned 
within an hour’s time, gave them to understand that by the failure of extensive mercantile speculations 
he really was in earnest—and they both hastened up| into which he had allowed himself to be betrayed by 
to dress, oh, with what bounding hearts, and elastic designing persons. In passing down Park Lane, 
steps !—Lord de la Zouch felt, as they all sat together Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey, and Kate, saw a hatchment 
in his carriage, as though he were a fond father re- suspended from the house of Mr. Titmouse; and, 
stored to the presence of long afflicted children; and some short time afterwards, they saw that gentle- 
his courtesy was touched with an exquisite tender- man himself, in the park, driving a beautiful dark 
ness. When they entered the spacious and lofty blue cab, his tiger and he both in mourning. Black 
drawing-rooms, which, though then wearing the de- greatly changes most people’s SS but it 
serted appearance incident to the season, reminded effected a peculiar change in Mr. Titmouse; the fact 
them of many former hours of splendid enjoyment, being that, desirous of exhibiting even extra marks 
they felt a flutter of spirits, which it required a little of respect for the memory of the deceased Lady 
effort to overcome. The drawing-room and the Cecilia, he had put his sandy moustaches and im- 
dining-room struck them as quite prodigious, from perial into mourning, by carefully dressing them 
their contrast to the little rooms to which they had with Indian ink, which gave a very touching and 
been so long accustomed in Vivian Street: and) pensive character to his features. 
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colonel, grown gray in campaigning, was like a 
CHAPTER LXXXVI.—Tue Lines. father to us; while the senior officers, tempering the 
warm blood of impetuous youth with their hard-won 
Wuen we reached Lescas, we found that an| experience, threw a charm of peace and tranquillity 
officer of Lord Wellington’s staff had just arrived | over all our intercourse that made us happy when 
from the lines, and was occupied in making known | together, and taught us to feel that, whether seated 
the general order from head quarters; which set| around the watch-fire, or charging amid the squadrons 
forth, with customary brevity, that the French armies, | of the enemy, we were surrounded by those, devoted 
under the command of Massena, had retired from | heart and soul to aid us. 
their position, and were in full retreat; the second Gallant fourteenth!—ever first in every gay 
and third corps, which had been stationed at Villa | scheme of youthful jollity, as foremost in the van to 
Franca, having marched during the night of the meet the foe—how happy am I to recall the memory 
fifteenth in the direction of Manal. ‘he officers in| of your bright looks and bold hearts! of your manly 
command of divisions were ordered to repair instantly | daring and your bold frankness—of your merry 
to Pero Negro, to consult upon a forward movement, | voices, as I have heard them in the battle or in the 
Admiral Berkley being written to, to provide launches | bivouac! Alas, and alas! that I should indulge 
to pass over General Hill’s, or any other corps which | such recollections alone! how few—how very few 
might be selected, to the left bank of the Tagus. All | —are left of those with whom I trod the early steps 
was now excitement, heightened by the unexpected | of life! whose bold career I have heard above the 
nature of an occurrence which not even speculation | clashing sabres of the enemy—whose broken voice 
had calculated upon. It was but a few days before, | I have Tistened to above the grave of a comrade. 
and the news had reached Torres Vedras, that a) The dark pines of the Pyrenees wave above some ; 
powerful reinforcement was in march to join Mas-| the burning sands of India cover others; and the 
sena’s army, and their advanced guard had actually | wide plains of Salamanca are now your abiding place. 
reached Santarem. ‘The confident expectation was, | “ Here comes O'Malley!” shouted out a well- 
therefore, that an attack upon the lines was medi-| known voice as I rode down the little slope, at the 
tated. Now, however, this prospect existed no foot of which a group of officers were standing be- 
longer; for scarcely had the beats mists of the | side their horses. 
lowering day disappeared, when the vast plain, so| ‘ Welcome, thou man of Galway !” cried Hamp- 
lately peopled by the thickened ranks and dark iden, delighted to have you once more among us. 
masses of a great army, was seen in its whole extent | How confoundedly well the fellow is looking !” 
deserted and untenanted. ** Lisbon beef seems better prog than commissariat 
The smouldering fires of the pickets alone marked | biscuit!’ said another. 
where the troops were posted, but not a man of that | ** A’ weel, Charlie?’ said my friend the Scotch 
immense force was to be seen. General Fane, who | doctor; “how's a’ wi’ ye, man? Ye seem to thrive 
had been despatched with a brigade of Portuguese | on you mishaps! How cam’ ye by that braw 
cavalry and some artillery, hung upon the rear of the | beastie ye’re mounted on?” 
regring army, and from him we learned that the; ‘A present, doctor; the gift of a very warm 
enemy were continuing their retreat northward, hav- | friend.” 
ing oceupied Santarem with a strong force to cover; “I hope you invited him to the mess, O*Malley! 
the movement. Crawford was ordered to the front| for, by Jove, our stables stand in need of his kind 
with the light division, the whole army following in| offices! There he goes! Look at him! What a 
the same direction, except Hill’s corps, which, cross- | slashing pace for a heavy fellow!” This observa- 
ing the river at Velada, was intended to harass the | tion was made with reference to a well-known officer 
enemy’s flank, and assist our future operations. of the Commander-in-C hief’s staff, whose weight— 
Such, in brief, was the state of affairs when I| some eight-and-twenty stone—never was any im- 
reached Villa Franca toward noon, and received | pediment to his bold riding. 
orders to join my regiment, then forming part of Sir| ‘ Egad, O'Malley, you'll soon be as pretty a light 
Stapleton Cotton’s brigade. weight as our friend yonder. Ah! there’s a storm 
It must be felt, to be thoroughly appreciated, the | going on there! Here comes the colonel !” 
enthusiastic pleasure with which one greets his old| * Well, O'Malley, are you come back to us? 
corps after some months of separation—the bounding | Happy to see you, boy !—hope we shall not lose 
ecstasy with which the eye rests on the old familiar) you again in a hurry !—We can’t spare the scrape- 
faces, dear by every association of affection and | graces! There’s plenty of skirmishing going on!— 
brotherhood ; the anxious look for this one and for; Crawford always asks for the scape-graces for the 
that—the thrill of delight sent through the heart as | pickets !”’ 
the well-remembered march swells upon the ear;| I shook my gallant colonel’s hand, while I ae- 
the very notes of that rough voice, which we had | knowledged, as best | might, his ambiguous compli 
heard amid the crash of battle and the rolling of | ment. 
artillery, speaks softly to our senses, like a father’s| “I say, lads,” resumed the colonel ; “squad your 
welcome: from the well tattered flag that waves| men and form on the road! Lord Wellington’s 
above us, to the proud steed of the war-worn trum-| coming down this way to have a look at you! 
peter, each has a niche in our affection. | O'Malley, I have General Crawford's orders to offer 
If ever there was a corps calculated to increase | you your old appointment cn his staff; without you 
and foster these sentiments, the Fourteenth Light prefer remaining with the regiment !” 
Dragoons was such. ‘The warm affection, the truly “TIT can never be sufficiently grateful, sir, to the 
heart-felt regard, which existed among my brother general; but, in fact—I think—-that is, I believe” — 
officers, made our mess a happy home. Our veteran| “ You'd rather be among your own fellows, Out 
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with it, boy! I like you all the better! but come, 
we mustn’t let the general know that; so that I 
shall forget to tell you all about it. Eh? isn’t that 
best! But join your troop now; I hear the staff 
coming this way.” 

As he spoke, a crowd of horsemen were seen ad- 
vaneing toward us at a sharp trot; their waving 
plumes and gorgeous aiguillettes denoting their rank 
as generals of division. In the midst, as they came 
nearer, | could distinguish one whom, once seen, 
there was no forgetting; his plain blue frock and 
gray trowsers unstrapped beneath his boots, not a 
little unlike the trim accuracy of the costume around 
him. As he rode to the head of the leading squadron, 
the staff fell back and he stood alone before us: for 
a second there was a dead silence, but the next 
instant—by what impulse tell who can—one tremen- 
dous cheer burst from the entire regiment. It was 
like the act of one man; so sudden, so spontaneous. 
While every cheek glowed, and every eye sparkled 
with enthusiasm, he alone seemed cool and unex- 
cited, as gently raising his hand, he motioned them 
to silence. 

“Fourteenth, you are to be where you always 
desire to be—in the advanced guard of the army. I 
have nothing to say on the subject of your conduct 
in the field, I know you; but, if in pursuit of the 
enemy, I hear of any misconduct toward the people 
of the country, or any transgression of the general 
orders regarding pillage, I'll punish you as severely 
as the worst corps in the service, and you know me.” 

“Oh, tear and ages, listen to that; and there’s to 
be no plunder after all,” said Mickey Free, and for 
an instant the most I could do was not to burst into 
a fit of laughter. The word “ Forward” was given 
at the moment, and we moved past in close column, 
while that penetrating eye which seemed to read our 
very thoughts seanned us from one end of the line to 
the other. 

“I say, Charley,” said the captain of my troop in 
a whisper, “I say, that confounded cheer we gave 
got us that lesson; he can’t stand that kind of thing.” 

** By Jove, I never felt more disposed than to re- 
peat it,” said I. 

* No, no, my boy, we'll give him the honours, 
nine times nine; but wait till evening. Look at old 
Merivale there. I'll swear he’s saying something 
very civil to him. Do you see the old fellow’s 
happy look?” 

And so it was; the bronzed hard cast features of 
the veteran soldier were softened into an expression 
of almost boyish delight, as he sat bare-headed, 
bowing to his very saddle, while Lord Wellington 
was speaking. 

As | looked, my heart throbbed painfully against 
my side, my breath came quick, and I muttered to 
myself, ** What would I not give to be in his place 
now !"* 


, 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


THE RETREAT OF THE FRENCH. 

Ir is not my intention, were I even adequate to the 
task, to trace with any thing like accuracy the events 
of the war at this period. In fact, to those who, 
like myself, were performing a mere subaltern cha- 
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| racter, the daily movements of our own troops, not 
to speak of the continual changes of the enemy, were 
pertectly unknown, and an English newspaper was 
more ardently longed for in the Peninsula, than by 
the most eager crowd of a London coffee room ; nay, 
the results of the very engagements we were our. 
selves concerned in, more than once, first reached 
us through the press of our own country. It is easy 
enough to understand this. ‘The officer in command 
of a regiment, and, how much more, the captain of a 
troop, or the subaltern under him, knows nothing be- 
yond the sphere of his own immediate duty ; by th 
success or failure of his own party his knowledge js 
bounded, but how far he or his may influence the for- 
tune of the day or what is taking place elsewhere, 
he is totally ignorant; and an old fourteenth man did 
not badly explain his ideas on the matter, who de- 
scribed Busacoas “a great noise and a great smoke, 
booming artillery and rattling small arms, infernal 
confusion, and to all seeming incessant blundering, 
orders and counter-orders, ending with a crushing 
charge, when, not being hurt himself nor having 
hurt any body, he felt much pleased to learn that 
they had gained a victory.” It is then sufficient for 
all the purposes of my narrative, when I mention 
that Massena continued his retreat by Santarem and 
Thomar, followed by the allied army, who, however 
desirous of pressing upon the rear of their enemy, 
were still obliged to maintain their communication 
with the lines, and also to watch the movement of the 
large armies, which, under Ney and Soult, threaten- 
ed at any unguarded moment to attack them in flank. 

The position which Massena occupied at Santarem, 

ho! one of great strength, and further improved 
by intrenchments, defied any attack on the part of 

Lord Wellington, until the arrival of the long ex- 

pected reinforcements from England. These hid 

sailed in the early part of January, but, delayed by 
| adverse winds, only reached Lisbon on the second 
| of March, and so correctly was the French marshal 
apprised of the circumstance, and so accurately did 
he anticipate the probable result, that on the fourth 
he broke up his encampment, and recommenced his 
retrograde movement, with an army now reduced to 
forty thousand fighting men, and with two thousand 
sick; destroying all his baggage and guns that could 
not be horsed. By a demonstration of advancing 
upon the Zezere, by which he held the allies in 
check, he succeeded in passing his wounded to th 
rear, While Ney, appearing with a large force sud- 
denly at Leiria, seemed bent upon attacking the 
lines: by these stratagems two days’ march were 
gained, and the French retreated upon Torres Novas 
and Thomar, destroying the bridges behind them as 
they passe. 

“he day was breaking on the 12th of March, when 
the British first came in sight of the retiring enemy. 
We were then ordered to the front, and broken up 
into small parties, threw out as skirmishers, The 
| French chasseurs, usually not indisposed to accept 
| this species of encounter, showed now less of inc!i- 
| nation than usual, and either retreated before us, or 
| hovered in masses to check our advance; in this way 

the morning was passed, when towards noon we per- 
| ceived that the enemy were drawn up in battle array, 
oceupying the height above the village of Redinha. 
This little straggling village is situated in a hollow 
traversed by a narrow causeway, which opens by a 
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long and dangerous defile upon a bridge; on either 
side of which a dense wood afforded a shelter for 
light troops, while upon the commanding eminence 


above, a battery of heavy guns was seen in position. | 


In front of the village a brigade of artillery and a 
division of infantry were drawn up so skilfully as to 
give the appearance of a considerable force; so that 
when Lord Wellington came up, he spent some time 
in examining the enemy’s position. 
gade was immediately ordered up, and the fifty- 
second and ninety-fourth, and a company of the forty- 
third were led against the wooded slopes upon the 
French right. Picton simultaneously attacked the 
left, and in less than an hour both were successful, 
and Ney’s position was laid bare; his skirmishers, 
however, continued to hold their ground in front, and 
La Farriére, a colonel of hussars, dashing boldly 
forward at this very moment, carried off fou. een 


Erskine’s bri- | 
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from the flames, from starvation—vengeance, unli- 
mited vengeance—was on every side.” The country 
| was a desert! 

Such was the exhaustion of the allies, who suffered 
even greater privations than the enemy, that they 
halted upon the 16th, unable to proceed further, and 
the river Ceira, swollen and untordable, flowed be- 
tween the rival armies. 

The repose of even one day was a most grateful 
interruption to the harassing career we had pursued 
for some time past; and it seemed that my comrades 
felt, like myself, that such an opportunity was by no 
means to be neglected; but, while I am devoting so 
much space and trespassing on my readers’ patience 
thus far with narrative of flood and field, let me steal 
a chapter for what will sometimes seem a scarcely 
less congenial topic, and bring back the recollection 
of a glorious night in the Peninsula. 
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prisoners from the very front of our line. Deceived | 


by the confidence of the enemy, Lord Wellington | 


now prepared for an attack in force. The infantry 
were therefore formed into line, and, at the signal of 
three shots fired from the centre, began their foremost 
movement. 


Bending up a gentle curve, the whole plain | 


glistened with the glancing bayonets, and the troops 
marched majestically onward; while the light artil- 
lery and the cavalry bounding forward from the left 


and centre rushed eagerly toward the foe. One| 
deafening discharge from the French guns opened at 
the moment, with a general volley of small arms. 
The smoke for an instant obscured every thing; and 
when that cleared away, no enemy was to be seen. 
The British pressed madly on, like heated blood- 


hounds; but, when they descended the slope, the 
village of Redinha was in flames, and the French in 


full retreat beyond it; a single howitzer seemed our | 


ouly trophy, and even this we were not destined to 
boast of, for from the midst of the crashing flame 
and dense smoke of the burning village, a troop of 
dragoons rushed forward, and charging our infantry, 
carried it off. The struggle, though but for a moment, 
cost them dear: twenty of their comrades lay dead 
upon the spot; but they were resolute and determined, 
and the officer who lod them on, fighting hand to 
hand with a soldier of the forty-second, cheered them 
as they retired. His gallant bearing, and his coat 
covered with decorations, bespoke him one of note, 


and well it might: he who thus perilled his life to | 
maintain the courage of his soldiers at the commence- | 
ment of a retreat, was no other than Ney himself, /e 


plus brave des braves. The British pressed hotly on, 
and the light troops crossed the river almost at the 
same time with the French. Ney, however, fell 
back upon Condeixa, where his main body was 
posted, and all further pursuit was for the present 
abandoned. 

At Casa Noval and at Foz d’Aronce, the allies 
were successful: but the French still continued to 
tetire, burning the towns and villages in their rear, 
and devastating the country along the whole line of 
march by every expedient of cruelty the heart of 
man has ever conceived. In the words of one whose 
descriptions, however fraught with the most wonder- 
ful power of painting, are equally marked by truth— 
“ Every horror that could make war hideous attended 
this dreadful march. Distress, conflagration, death 
in all modes—from wounds, from fatigue, from water, 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIIL 
PATRICK’S DAY IN THE PENINSULA. 


| "Tue revillee had not yet sounded, when I felt m 

| shoulder shaken gently as I lay wrapped in my leak 
beneath a prickly pear-tree. 

| * Lieutenant O’ Malley, sir; a letter, sir; a bit of 

| a note, your honour,” said a voice that bespoke the 

| bearer and myself were countrymen. I opened it, 
and with difficulty by the uncertain light read as fol- 
lows: 
“ Dear Cuar.ey, 

* As Lord Wellington, like a good Irishman as 
jhe is, wouldn’t spoil Patrick's day by marching, 
| we've got a little dinner at our quarters to celebrate 
| the holy times, as my uncle would call it. Maurice, 
| Phil Grady, and some regular trumps will all come; 
so don’t disappoint us. I’ve been making punch all 
night, and Casey, who has a knack at pastry, has a 
goose-pie as big as a portmanteau. Sharp seven, 
after parade. ‘The second battalion of the fusileers 
|are quartered at Melanté, and we are next them. 

Bring any of yours worth their liquor. Power is, I 
| know, absent with the staff; perhaps the Scotch 
| doctor would come—try him. Carry over a little 

mustard with you, if there be such in your parts. 
“ Yours, D. O’SHavuGunessy. 

“ Patrick's Day, and raining like blazes.” 

Seeing that the bearer expected an answer, 1 
scrawled the word “I’m there” with my pencil on 
the back of the note, and again turned myself round 

|to sleep. My slumbers were, however, soon inter- 
rupted once more ; for the bugles of the light infant 
and the hoarse trumpet of the cavalry sounded the call, 
}and I found to my surprise that, though halted, we 
| were by no means destined to a day of idleness. 
| Dragoons were already mounted carrying orders 
hither and thither, and staff-officers were galloping 
right and left. A general order commanded an in- 
-spection of the troops, and within less than an hour 
| from daybreak the whole army was drawn up under 
arms. A thin drizzling rain continued to fall during 
the — part of the day, but the sun gradually dis- 
pelled the heavy vapour; and, as the bright verdure 
| glittered in its beams sending up all the purfumes 
|of a southern clime, I thought I had never seen a 
Sp. or Mae. 17 
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more lovely morning. ‘The staff was stationed upon 
a little knoll beside the river, round the base of which 
the troops defiled, at first in a then in quick 
time, the bands playing, and the colours flying. In 
the same brigade with us the eighty-eighth came, and, 
as they neared the commander-in-chief, their quick 
step was suddenly stopped, and, after a pause of a 
few seconds, the band struck up “St. Patrick’s 
Day ;” the notes were caught up by the other Irish 
regiments, and, amid one prolonged cheer from the 
whole line, the gallant fellows moved past. 

The grenadier company were drawn up beside the 
road, and I was not long in detecting my friend 
O'Shaughnessy, who wore a tremendous shamrock 
in his shako. “ Left face, wheel! quick, march! 
don’t forget the mustard!” said the bold major, and 
a loud roar of laughter from my brother officers 
followed him off the ground. 
injunction, and, having invited some three or four to 


accompany me to the dinner, waited with all patience | 


for the conclusion of the parade. 


The sun was setting as I mounted, and, joined by | 


Hampden, Baker, the Doctor, and another, set out 
for O’Shaughnessy’s quarters. As we rode along, 


we were continually falling in with others bent upon | 


the same errand as ourselves, and ere we arrived at 


Melanté, our party was some thirty strong; and truly | 


a most extraordinary procession did we form; few 
of the invited came without some contribution to the 
= stock; and, while a staff officer flourished a 

» a smart hussar might be seen with a plucked 


turkey, trassed for roasting; most carried bottles, as | 


the consumption of fluid was likely to be consider- 
able ; and one fat old major jogged along on a broken- 


winded pony with a basket of potatoes on his arm. 
lo 


Good fellowship was the order of the day, and cer- 
tainly a more jovial squadron seldom was met 
together than ours. As we turned the angle of a 


— ground a hearty cheer greeted us, and we 
d in front of an old ordnance marquee a party | 


behe 
of some fifty fellows engaged in all the pleasing 
duties of the cuisine. Maurice, conspicuous above 
all, with a white apron and a ladle in his hand, was 
running hither thither, advising, admonishing, 
instructing, and occasionally imprecating: ceasing 


for a second his functions, he gave us a cheer and a | 


yell like that of an Indian savage, and then resumed 


his duties beside a huge boiler, which, from the fre- 
quency of his explorations into its contents, we | 


judged to be punch. 

“Charley, my son, I’ve a place for you, don’t 
forget. Where’s my learned brother !—havn’t you 
brought him with you? Ah, doctor, how goes it?” 

“ Nae that bad, Master Quell: a’ things consi- 
dered, we've had awfu’ time of it lately.” 


“ You know my friend Hampden, Maurice. Let me | 
Where’s | 


introduce Mr. Baker—Mr. Maurice Quill. 
the major?”’ 

“ Here I am, my darling, and delighted to see you. 
Some of yours, O'Malley, ain’t they? proud to have 
you, gentlemen. Charley, we are obliged to have 
several tables; but you are to be beside Maurice, so 
take your friends with you. There goes the roast 
beef: my heart warms to that old tune.” 

Amid a hurried recognition and shakings of hands 
on every side, I elbowed my way into the tent, and 
soon reached a corner where, at a table for eight, I 


I soon explained the | 
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found Maurice seated at one end; a huge purpl. 
faced major, whom he presented to us as Bob Mahon, 
occupied the other. O’Shaughnessy presided at the 
table next us, but near enough to join in all the con. 
| viviality of ours. 
| One must have lived for some months upon hari 
| biscuits and harder beef to relish as we did the fare 
| before us, and to form an estimate of our satisfaction, 
_If the reader cannot fancy Van Amburgh’s lions in 
red coats and epaulets, he must be content to lose the 
| effect of the picture. A turkey rarely fed more than 
two people, and few were abstemious enough to be 
| satisfied with one chicken. The order of the viands, 
too, observed no common routine, each party being 
| happy to get what he could, and satisfied to follow 
up his pudding with fish, or his tart with a sausage, 
Sherry, champagne, London porter, Malaga, and even, 
I believe, Harvey's sauce, were hob-nobbed in ; while 
hot punch, in tea cups or tin vessels, was unsparingly 
distributed on all sides. Achilles himself, they say, 
| got tired of eating, and though he consumed some- 
thing like a prize ox to his own cheek, he at length 
had to call for cheese, so that we at last gave in, and 
having cleared away the broken tumbrels and bag- 
gage carts of our army, cleared for a general action. 
“Now lads!” cried the major, “I’m not going to 
lose your time and mine, by speaking, but there are 
a couple of toasts, 1 must insist upon your drinking 
with all the honours; and, as I like despatch, we'll 
couple them. It so 7 ns that our old island boasts 
of two of the finest fellows that ever wore Russia 
ducks. None of your nonsensical geniuses, like 
poets, or painters, or any thing like that; but down- 
right, straight-forward, no humbug sort of devil-may- 
care and bad-luck-to-you kind of chaps, real Irish- 
men! Now it’s a strange tiung that they both had 
such an antipathy to vermin, they spent their life in 
hunting them down and destroying them; and 
whether they met toads at home, or Johnny Cn- 
pauds abroad, it was all one. (Cheers.) Just so, 
boys; they made them leave that; but I see you are 
——— so I'll not delay you, but fill to the brim, 
and, with the best cheer in your body, drink with me 
the two greatest Irishmen that ever lived, ‘St. Patrick 
and Lord Wellington.’ ” 

The Englishmen laughed long and loud, while we 
cheered with an energy that satisfied even the major. 

** Who is to give us the chant? Who is to sing 
St. Patrick?’ cried Maurice. “Come, Bob, out 
| with it.” 

“I’m four tumblers too low for that yet,” growled 
out the major. 

* Well then, Charley, be you the man; or why 
not Dennis himself? Come, Dennis, we cannot 
better begin our evening than with a song; let us 
have our old friend L, M‘Hale.” 

“ Larry M‘Hale,” resounded from all parts of the 
mat while O'Shaughnessy rose once more to his 
| legs. 

“ Faith, boys, I’m always ready to follow your 
lead, but what analogy can exist between Larry 
| M‘Hale and the toast we have just drunk I can’t see, 
| for the life of me; not but Larry would have made 
a strapping light company man had he joined the 

army. 
| "The song, the song!’’ cried several voices. 
| Well, if you will have it, here goes.” 
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LARRY M‘HALE. 
Airn.— It’s a bit of a thing, Fe. 
I 


«Oh! Larry M‘Hale he had little to fear, 

And never could want when the crops didn’t fail, 
He'd a house and demesne and eight hundred a-year, 
And the heart for to spend it had Larry M‘Hale ! 

The soul of a party,—the life of a feast, 
An illigant song he could sing, I’1I be bail ; 
He would ride with the rector, and drink with the 


priest, 
Oh! the broth of a boy was old Larry M‘Hale. 
II. 


“]t’s little he cared for the judge or recorder, 

His house was as big and as strong as a jail ; 
With a cruel four pounder, he kept all in great order, 
He’d murder the country, would Larry M‘Hale. 
He’d a blunderbuss too; of horse pistols a pair; 
But his favourite weapon was always a flail : 

I wish you could see how he'd empty a fair, 
For he handled it neatly, did Larry M‘Hale. 
Ill. 


“His ancestors were kings, before Moses was born, 
His mother descended from great Grana Uaile: 
He laughed all the Blakes and the Frenchs to scorn ; 

They were mushrooms compared to old Larry 
M‘Hale. 
He sat down every day to a beautiful dinner, 
With cousins and uncles enough for a tail ; 
And, though loaded with debt, oh! the devil a thinner 
Could law or the sheriff make Larry M‘Hale. 
IV. 
“ With a larder supplied and a cellar well stored, 
None lived half so well, from Fair-Head to Kinsale, 
As he piously said, ‘ I’ve a plentiful board, 
And the Lord he is good to old Larry M*Hale.’ 
So fill up your glass, and a high bumper give him, 
It’s little we'd care for the tithes or repale ; 
For ould Erin would be a fine country to live in, 
If we only had plenty like Larry M‘Hate.” 


“Very singular style of person your friend Mr. 
M‘Hale,” lisped a spoony looking cornet at the end 
of the table. 

“ Not in the count 
said Maurice; * but 
Ireland.” 

“You are mistaken thefe,” resumed the other; 
“ | was in Ireland, though I confess not for a long 
time.” 

“If I might be so bold,” cried Maurice, “how 
long ?” 

“ Half an hour, by a stop watch,” said the other, 
pulling up his stock; “and I had quite enough of it 
in that time.” 

“ Pray give us your experiences,” cried out Bob 
Mahon: “they should be interesting, considering 
your opportunities.” 

“You are right,” said the cornet; “they were 
so; and, as they illustrate a feature in your amiable 
country, you shall have them.” 

A general knocking upon the table announced the 
impatience of the company, and when silence was 
restored the cornet began: 

“ When the Bormeta treneport sailed from Ports- 


he belongs to, I assure you,” 
presume you were never in 
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mouth for Lisbon, I happened to make one of some 
four hundred interesting individuals, who, before 
they became food for powder, were destined to try 
their constitutions on pickled pork. The second day 
after our sailing, the winds became adverse ; it blew 
a hurricane from every corner of the compass but 
the one it ought, and the good ship, that should have 
been standing straight for the Bay of Biscay, was 
scudding away under a double-reefed topsail toward 
the coast of Labrador. For six days we experienced 
every sea-manewuvre that usually preludes a ship-° 








wreck; and at length when, what from sea-sickness 
and fear, we had become utterly indifferent to the 
result, the storm abated, the sea went down, and we 
found ourselves lying comfortably in the harbour of 
Cork, with a strange suspicion on our minds that 
the frightful scenes of the past week had been nothing 
but a dream. 

«“+* Come, Mr. Medlicot,’ said the skipper to me, 
* we shall be here for a couple of days to refit; had 
you not better go ashore and see the country !” 

“I sprang to my legs with delight; visions of 
cowslips, larks, daisies, and mutton chops floated 
before my excited imagination, and in ten minutes I 
found myself standing at that pleasant little inn at 
Cove which, opposite Spike Island, rejoices in the 
name of the Goat and Garters. 

“* Breakfast, waiter,” said [; ‘a beefsteak—fresh 
beef, mark ye; fresh eggs, bread, milk, and butter, 
all fresh.’ No more hard tack, thought I, no salt 
butter, but a genuine land breakfast. 

““*Up stairs, No. 4, sir,’ said the waiter, as he 
flourished a dirty napkin, indicating the way. 

“ Up stairs I went, and in due time the appetising 
little dejeuner made its appearance. Never did a 
minor’s eye revel over his broad acres with more 
complacent enjoyment, than did mine skim over the 
mutton and the muffin, the teapot, the trout, and the 
devilled kidney, so invitingly spread out before me. 
Yes, thought I, as 1 smacked my lips, this is the 
reward of virtue; pickled pork is a probationary state 
that admirably fits us for future enjoyments. I ar- 
ranged my napkin upon my knee, seized my knife 
and fork, and proceeded with most critical acumen 
to bisect a beefsteak. Scarcely, however, had I 
touched it, when with a Joud crash the plate smashed 
beneath it, and the gravy ran piteously across the 
cloth. Before I had time to account for the pheno- 
menon, the door opened hastily, and the waiter 
rushed into the room, his face beaming with smiles, 
while he rubbed his hand in an ecstacy of delight. 

“¢Tt’s all over, sir,’ said he, ‘glory be to God, 
it’s all done.’ 

«** What's over? what’s done?’ enquired, I with 
impatience. 

‘** «Mr. M’Mahon is satisfied,’ replied he, ‘ and so 
is the other gentleman.’ 

“«* Who and what the devil do you mean?’ 

“¢It’s all over, sir, I say,’ replied the waiter 
again ; ‘he fired into the air.’ 

“*¢ Fired in the air. Was there a duel in the room 
below stairs ?” 

“* Yes, sir,’ said the waiter with a benign smile. 

“«That will do,’ said I, as seizing my hat I 
rushed out of the house, and hurrying to the beach 
took a boat for the ship. Exactly half an hour had 
elapsed since my landing, but even those short thi 
minutes had fully as many reasons that, althou 
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there may be few more amusing, there are some safer 
places to live in than the green island.” 

A general burst of laughter followed the cornet’s 
story, which was heightened in its effect by the 
gravity with which he told it. 

* And, after all,” said Maurice Quill, “ now that 
people have given up making fortunes for the in- 
surance companies, by living to the age of Methu- 
selah, there’s nothing like being an Irishman. Into 
what other part of the habitable globe can you cram 
so much of adventure into one year? Where can 
you be so often in love, in liquor, or in debt? and 
where can you get so merrily out of the three? 
Where are promises to marry and promises to pay 
treated with the same gentlemanly forbearance? and 
where, when you have lost your heart and your for- 
tune, are people found so ready to comfort you in 

our reverses? Yes,” said Maurice, as he filled 
his glass up to the brim, and eyed it lusciously for a 
moment, “ Yes, darling, here’s your health; the | 
only girl I ever loved—in that part of the country 1 | 
mean. Give her a bumper, lads, and I'll give you a) 
chant!” 

“Name! name! name!” shouted several voices | 
from different parts of the table. 

“ Mary Draper!” said Maurice, filling his glass | 
once more, while the name was re-echoed by every 
lip at the table. 

“The song! the song 

“Faith, I hope I haven't forgotten it,” quoth 
Maurice. ‘No; here it is.” 

So saying, after a couple of efforts to assure the 
pitch of his voice, the worthy doctor began the follow- 





" 
: 


ing words to that very popular melody, “ Nancy 
Dawson:” 


“MARY DRAPER.” 
Atr.— Nancy Dawson. 


* Don’t talk to me of London dames, 
Nor rave about your foreign flames, 
That never lived—except in drames, 

Nor shone, except on paper; 
T’ll sing you "bout a girl 1 knew, 
Who lived in Ballywhaemacrew, 
And, let me tell you, mighty few 

Could equal Mary Draper. 


“ Her cheeks were red, her eyes were blue, 

Her hair was brown, of deepest hue, 

Her foot was small, and neat to view, 
Her waist was slight and taper; 

Her voices was music to your ear, 

A lovely brogue, so rich and clear, 

Oh, the like I ne’er again shall hear 
As from sweet Mary Draper. 


* She'd ride a wall, she'd drive a team, 
Or with a fly she’d whip a stream, 
Or maybe sing you ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,’ 
For nothing could escape her; | 
I’ve seen her too—upon my word— 
At sixty yards bring down a bird, 
Oh! she charmed all the Forty-third! 
Did lovely Mary Draper. 
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And Harry Deane would caper; 
Lord Clare would then forget his lore, 
King’s Counsel, voting law a bore, 
Were proud to figure on the floor, 

For love of Mary Draper. 


“The parson, priest, sub-sheriff too, 

We're all her slaves, and so would you, 

If you had only but one view 
Of such a face and shape, or 

Her pretty ancles—but, ohone, 

It’s only west of old Athlone 

Such girls were found—and now they're gone; 
So here’s to Mary Draper.” 


“So here’s to Mary Draper,” sang out every voice, 
in such efforts to catch the tune as pleased the taste 
of the motley assembly. 

“For Mary Draper & Co. I thank you,” said 
Maurice. * Quill drinks to Dennis,” added he ina 
grave tone, as he nodded to O’Shaughnessy. “ Yes, 
Shaugh, few men better than ourselves know these 
matters, and few have had more experience of the 
three perils of Irishmen—love, liquor, and the law 
of arrest.” 

It’s little the latter has ever troubled my father’s 
son,” replied O’Shaughnessy; “our family have 
been writ proof for centuries, and he’d have been a 
bold man who would have ventured with an original 
or true copy within the precincts of Killinahoula.” 

“Your father had a touch of Larry M’Hale in 
him,” said I, ** apparently.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Dennis: “not but they 
caught him at last; anda scurvy trick it was, and 
well worthy of him who did it! Yes,” said he, 
with a sigh, “It is only another among the many in- 
stances where the better features of our nationality 
have been used by our enemies as instruments for 
our destruction; and should we seek for the causes 
of unhappiness in our wretched country, we should 
find them rather in our virtues than in our vices, 
and in the bright rather than in the darker phases of 
our character.” 

“ Metaphysics, by Jove!” cried Quill, “but all 
true at the same time. ‘There was a messmate of 
mine in the Roscommon, who never paid car-hire 
in his life. ‘Head or harp, Paddy!’ he would ery. 
‘Two pennies or nothing.” ‘Harp! for the honour 
of ould Ireland,’ was the invariable response, and 
my friend was equally sure to make head come up- 
permost; and, upon my soul, they seem to know the 
trick at the Home Office.” 

‘That must have been the same fellow that took 
my father,” cried O’Shaughnessy, with energy. 

“Let us hear the story, Dennis,” said I. 

“ Yes,” said Maurice, * for the benefit of self and 
fellows, let us hear the stratagem y? 

“The way of it was this,” resumed O’Shaugh- 
a “my father, who, for reasons registered in 
the King’s Bench, spent a great many years of his 
life iu that part of Ireland geographically known as 
lying west of the law, was obliged, for certain rea- 
sons of family, to come up to Dublin. This he pro- 
ceeded to do with due caution: two trusty servants 
formed an advance guard, and patrolled the country 


| for at least five miles in advance; after them came 
a skirmishing body of a few tenants, who, for the 
|consideration of never paying rent, would have 


“ And at the spring assizes ball, 
The junior bar would one and all 
For all her fav’rite dances call, 
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charged the whole Court of C . if needful. 
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“6A very trae remark!’ observed my father; 


My father himself, in an old chaise victualled like a |‘ and an awkward predicament yours will be if they 
fortress, brought up the rear; and, as I said before, | are both shot !’ 


he was a bold man who would have attempted to 

have laid siege to him. As the column advanced | 
into the enemy’s country, they assumed a closer 

order, the patrol and the picket falling back upon the 
main body; and in this way they reached that most | 
interesting city called Kilbeggan. What a fortunate 

thing it is for us in Treland that we can see so much 

of the world without foreign travel, and that any 

gentleman for six and eightpence can leave Dublin 

in the morning and visit Timbuctoo against dinner- 

time! Don’t stare! it’s truth I’m telling; for dirt, 

misery, smoke, unaffected behaviour, and black 

frees, I'll back Kilbeggan against all Africa. Free- | 
and-easy pleasant people ye are, with a skin as be- 
crimed and as rugged as your own potatoes! But 

to resume: the sun was just rising in a delicious | 
morning of June, when my father—whose loyal anti- 
pathies I have mentioned made him also an earlier 
riser-—was preparing for the road. A stout escort | 
of his followers were as usual under arms to see him | 
safe in the chaise, the passage to and from which | 
every day being the critical moment of my father’s 

life. 

“<Tt’s all right, your honour,’ said his own man | 
as, armed with a blunderbuss, he opened the bed- | 
room door. 

“*Time enough, Tim,’ said my father: ‘close the | 
door, for I haven’t finished my breakfast.’ 

“ Now, the real truth was, that my father’s atten- 
tion was at that moment withdrawn from his own | 
concerns, by a scene which was taking place in a 
field beneath his window. 

“But a few minutes before a hack-chaise had 
stopped upon the road side; out of which sprang 
three gentlemen, who, proceeding to the field, seemed | 
bent upon something which, whether a survey or a | 
duel, my father could not make out. He was not | 
long, however, to remain in ignorance. One with | 
an easy lounging gate strode towards a distant cor- | 
ner; another took an opposite direction; while the 
third, a short pursy gentleman, in a red handker- | 
chief and a rabbit-skin waistcoat, proceeded to open | 
a mahogany box, which, to the critical eyes of my 
respected father, was agreeably suggestive of blood- 
shed and murder. 

“*A duel, by Jupiter!’ said my father, rubbing | 
his hands. * What a heavenly morning the scoun- | 
drels have, not a leaf stirring, and a sod like a bil- 
liard-table.’ 

“ Meanwhile, the little man who officiated as | 
second, it would appear, to both parties, bustled about | 
with activity little congenial to his shape; and, what | 
between snapping the pistols, examining the flints, | 
and ramming down the charges, had got himself into | 
a sufficient perspiration before he commenced to 


measure out the ground. | 


“ By this time the combatants had taken their 
places, and the little man, having delivered the pis- 
tols, was leisurely retiring to give the word. My 
father, however, whose critical eye was never at 
fault, detected a circumstance which promised an 
immense advantage to one at the expense of the 
other; in fact, one of the parties was so placed with 
his back to the sun, that his shadow extended ina 


straight line to the very foot of his antagonist. 


“* Unfair! unfair!’ cried my father, opening the 
window as he spoke, and addressing himself to him 
of the rabbit-skin. ‘I crave your pardon for the in- 
terruption,’ said he; ‘but I feel bound to observe 
that that gentleman's shadow is likely to be made a 
shade of him.’ 

s¢*¢ And so it is,’ observed the short man: ‘a thou- 
sand thanks for your kindness; but the truth is, I 


‘am totally unaccustomed to this kind of thing, and 


the affair will not admit of delay.’ 

*¢ Not an hour!’ said one. 

“* Not five minutes!’ growled the other of the 
combatants. 

«¢ Put them up north and south !’ said my father. 

“<¢Ts it thas ? 

«+ Exactly so: but now again the gentleman in 
the brown coat is covered with the ash-tree.’ 

“*And so he is!’ said rabbit-skin, wiping his 
forehead with agitation. 

«¢* Move them a little to the left,’ said he. 

“¢ That brings me upon an eminence,’ said the 
gentleman in blue; ‘I'll be d—d if I'll be made a 
cock-shot of.’ 

“*¢ What an awkward little thing it is in the hai 
waistcoat !’ said my father; ‘ he’s lucky if he don’t 
get shot himself.’ 

«“ «May I never! if I’m not sick of you both!’ 
ejaculated rabbit-skin, in a passion. ‘I’ve moved 
you round every point of the compass, and the devil 
a nearer we are than ever.’ 

«¢ Give us the word,’ said one. 

“* The word !” 

««¢ Downright murder,’ said my father. 

«¢¢] don't care,’ said the little man; ‘ we shall be 
here till doomsday.” 

“*T can’t permit this,’ said my father. ‘ Allow 
me—;’ so saying, he stepped upon the window sill, 
and leaped down into the field. 

«** Before I can accept of your politeness,’ said he 
of the rabbit-skin, ‘may I beg to know your name 
and position in society ?” 

**Nothing more reasonable,’ said my father. 
‘I’m Miles O'Shaughnessy, Colonel of the Royal 
Raspers: here is my card.’ 

“The piece of pasteboard was complacently 
handed from one to the other of the party who sa- 
luted my father with a smile of most courteous 


“* Short distance and no quarter!’ shouted one of | benignity. 


the combatants from the corner of the field. | 


‘“*¢ Across a handkerchief if you like!’ roared the 
other. 


“* Gentlemen every inch of them!’ responded my | i , 
| presented his snuff-box: ‘and now to business, if 


father. 
“«Twelve paces!’ cried the little man. 

more and no less, 

this business !” 


*No 


Don’t forget that I am alone in| 


«+ Colonel O'Shaughnessy,’ said one. 

«4 Miles O'Shaughnessy,” said another. 

«© ¢ Of Killinahoula Castle,’ said the third. 

“* At your service,’ said my father bowing as he 


you please; for my time also is limited.’ 
“ * Very true,” observed he of the rabbit-skin, ‘and, 
a® you observe, now to business; in virtue of which, 
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in the king’s name. 


nessy, I hereby arrest you | rice. 
ere is the writ: it’s at the | with Dublin? 
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‘In what particular dare ye contend the 
We'll not speak of beauty. I can’; 


suit of Barnaby Kelly, of Loughrea, for the sum of | suffer any such profane turn in the conversation as tp 


” 


£1583 19s, 74d. which 


|dispate the superiority of Irish women’s lips, eyes, 


** Before he could conclude the sentence, my father | noses, and eye-brows, to any thing under heaven, 


discharged one obligation, by implanting his closed 
knuckles in his face. The blow well aimed and 


| We'll not talk of gay fellows; egad we needn’, 
| I'll give you the garrison, a decent present; and |’) 


well intentioned, sent the little fellow somerset- | back the Irish bar for more genuine drollery, more 


ting like a sugar hogshead. But, alas! it was of 
no use; the others, strong and able-bodied, fell both 
upon him, and after a desperate struggle succeeded 
in getting him down. To tie his hands, and convey 
him to the chaise, was the work of a few moments; 
and, as my father drove by the inn, the last object 
which caught his view was a bloody encounter be- 
tween his own people and the myrmidons of the law, 
who in great numbers had laid siege to the house 
during his capture. Thus was my father taken; 
and thus, in reward for yielding to a virtuous weak- 
ness in his character, was he consigned to the igno- 
minious durance of a prison. Was I not right, then, 
in saying that such is the melancholy position of our 
country, the most beautiful traits in our character 
are converted into the elements of ruin?” 

“I dinna think ye hae made out your case, major,” 
said the Seotch doctor, who felt sorely puzzled at 
my friend’s logic. “If your faether had na’ gi’en 
the bond as 


epigram, more ready sparkling fun, than the whole 
| rest of the empire—ay, and all her colonies—cap 
| boast of.” 

‘They are nae remarkable for passing the bottle, 

if they resemble their gifted advocate,” observed the 
| Scotchman. 
** But they are for ey | 
ing its current as it glides by like a rich stream glit- 
‘tering in the sunbeams with the sparkling lustre of 
their wit. Lord, how I’m blown! Fill my panni- 
ken, Charley; there’s no subduing a Scot. Talk 
with him, fight with him, and he’ll always have the 
best of it: there’s only one way of concluding the 
‘treaty - 

“* And that is——” 
| Blarney him. Lord bless you he can’t stand it. 
Tell him Holyrood’s like Versailles, and the Tros- 

sachs finer than Mount Blanc; that Geordie Bu- 
chanan was Homer, and the Cannongate Hercula- 
/neum,—then ye have him on the hip. Now ye 


| 


and emptying both, mak- 


“There’s no saying what he wouldn’t have done | never can humbug an Irishman that way; he knows 


to the bailiffs,” interrupted Dennis, who was follow- 
ing up a very different train of reasoning. 

“I fear me, Doctor,” observed Quill, ‘you are 
very much behind us in Scotland. Not but that 
some of your chieftains are very respectable men, 
and wouldn’t get on badly even in Galway.” 

“T thank thee muckle for the compliment,” said 
the doctor dryly; “but I hae my doubts they'd think 
it ane, and they’re crusty carls that’s no’ ower safe 
to meddle wi’.” 

** I'd as soon propose a hand of spoiled five to the 
Pope of Rome, as a joke to one of them,”’ returned 
Maurice. 

** May be ye are no wrang there, Master Quell.” 

“ Well,” cried Hampden, “if I may be allowed 
an opinion, I can safely aver I know no quarters like 
Scotland.— Edinburgh beyond any thing or any 
where I was ever placed in.” 

* Always after Dublin,” interposed Maurice, while 
a general chorus of voices re-echoed the sentiment. 

* You are certainly ina strong majority,” said my 


"you're quizzing him when you praise his country.” 
|. “Ye are right, Hampden,” said the Scotch doctor 
jin reply to some observation. ‘ We are vara primi- 
tive in the Hielands, and we keep to our ain national 
‘customs in dress and every thing; and we are vara 
| Slow to learn; and even when we try we are nae 
ower successfu’ in our imitations, which sometimes 
cost us dearly enough. Ye may have heard, maybe, 
|of the M’Nab o’ that ilk, and what happened him 
| with the king’s equerry ?” 
| «7 am not quite certain,’’ said Hampden, “if I 
_ever heard the story.” 
| “It’s nae muckle of a story ; but the way of it was 
| this:—When Montrose came back from London, he 
brought with him a few Englishers of show them the 
| Highlands, and let them see something of deer-stalk- 
|ing. Among the rest, a certain Sir George Sow- 
_erby, an aide-de-camp or an equerry to the prince. 
He went out every morning to shoot with his hair 
|curled like a woman, and dressed like a dancing- 
'master. Now, there happened to be at the same 


friend, “against me; but still I recant not my origi- | time at the castle the Laird o? M’Nab; he was a kind 
nal opinion. Edinburgh before the world. For hospi- of cousin of the Montrose; and a rough old tyke of 
tality that never tires; for pleasant fellows that im- the true Highland breed—wha thought that the head 
prove every day of your acquaintance; for pretty | of a clan was fully equal to any king or prince. He 
girls that make you long for a repeal of the canon | sat opposite to Sir George at dinner the day of his 
about being only singly blessed, and lead you to long | arrival, and could not conceal his surprise at the 


for a score of them; Edinburgh before the world.” 

« Their ancles are very thick,” whispered Maurice. 

* A calumny, a base calumny !” 

“ And then they drink ox 

“«Oh—"” 

“Yes; they drink very strong tea.” 

* Shall we hae a glass o’ sherry together, Hamp- 
den,” said the Seotch doctor, willing to acknowledge 
his defence of auld Reekie. 

* And we'll take O'Malley in,” said Hampden; 
‘¢he looks imploringly.” 

“ And now to return to the charge,” quoth Mau- 


| many new fangled ways of feeding himself the Eng- 
lisher adopted. He ate his sammon wi’ his fork in 
ae hand, and a bittock of bread in the other; he 
| would na touch the whisky; helped himself to a 
| cutlet wi’ his fingers; but, what was maist extraor- 
|dinary of all, he wore a pair of braw white gloves 
during the whole time o’ dinner; and, when they 
came to tak away the cloth, he drew them off with a 
great air, and threw them into the middle of it, and 
then, leisurely takihg another pair off a silver salver™ 
| which his ain man presented, he put them on for the 
| dessert. The M’Nab, who although an auld fa- 
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shioned carle, was aye fond of bringing something new | agreeable companions. But come, doctor, couldn't 

hame to his friends, remarked the Englisher’s i you give us— 

ceeding With great care, and the next day he appeai “ Sit ye dow ee 

at dinner wi’ a hage pair of highland mittens, which | , ~ ye riety do J a Ped, code om ” 

be wore to the tateiente a end tes aeameument Let the wind tak’ the care o’ the world on his back. 

of most, through the whole three courses; and ex-| ‘ Ye mauna attempt English poetry, my freend 

actly as the mn aeng ren changed his gloves, the | Quell; for it must be confessed ye’ve a accent of 

M’Nab produced a fresh pair of goat’s wool, four | your ain.” 

times as large as the first, which, drawing on with; “ Milesian-Phenician-Corkacian: nothing more, 

prodigious gravity, he threw the others into the mid-| my boy; and a coaxing kind of recitative it is, after 

dle of the cloth, remarking as he did so— ‘all. Don’t tell me of your soft Etruscan—your ple- 
“*Ve see, captain, we are never ower auld to! thoric Hoch Deutsch—your flattering French. To 


learn.” . woo and win the girl of your heart, give me a rich 
All propriety was now at an end, and a hearty | brogue and the least taste in life of blarney !”’ 


burst of laughter from one end of the table to the| ‘ There’s nothing like it, believe me—every in- 
other convulsed the whole company; the M’Nab and | flexion of your voice suggesting some tender pres- 
the Englishman being the only persons who did not | sure of her soft hand or taper waist; every cadence 
join in it, but ok cae at each other like twa | falling upon her gentle heart like a sea-breeze on 
tigers: and, indeed, it need a’ the Montrose’s inter- | a burning coast, or a soft sirocco over a rose tree; 
ference that they had na’ quarrelled upon it in the | and then think, my boys,—-and it’s a fine thought 
morning.”” | after all,—what a glorious gift that is, out of the 
“The M’Nab was a man after my own heart,” reach of kings to give or to take, what neither de- 
said Maurice; “there was something very Irish in| pends upon the act of Union nor the habeas corpus. 
the lesson he gave the Englishman.” | No! they may starve us—laugh at us—tax us— 
“I'd rather ye’d told him that than me,” said the | transport us. They may take our mountains, our 
doctor drily ; ** he would na hae thanked ye for mis- | valleys and our bogs; but, bad luck to them, they 
taking him for ane of your countrymen.” | can’t steal our ‘blarney ;’ that’s the privilege one and 
«“ Come, doctor !”’ said Dennis, “ could not ye give | indivisible with our identity ; and while an English- 
Have ye nothing that smacks of the | man raves of his liberty—a Scotchman of his oaten- 
brown fern and the blue lakes in your memory?” —_| meal—blarney’s our birthright, and a prettier portion 
“IT have na a sang in my mind just noo except | I'd never ask to leave behind me to my sons. If I’d 
Johnny Cope; which mzybe might not be ower|as large a family as the ould gentleman, called 
pleasant for the Englishers to listen to.” | Priam, we used to hear of at school, it’s the only in- 
“IT never heard a Scotch song worth sixpence,” heritance I’d give them; and one comfort there 
quoth Maurice, who seemed bent on provoking the | would be beside—the legacy duty would be only a 
doctor’s ire. ‘They contain nothing save some pu- | trifle. Charley, my son, I see you're listening to 
ling sentimentality about lasses with lint white | me, and nothing satisfies me more than to instruct 
locks, or some absurd laudations of the barley bree.” | aspiring youth; so never forget the old song, 
“ Hear till him! hear till him!” said the doctor,|  ,, 1¢ 3+ your ease. the girls you'd please 
reddening with impatience. A wi ™" 7 “Nike Kote K away 
“Show me any thing,” said Maurice, “like the | Ther : “war gt “TP a 1 2 4 an 
Cruiskeen Lawn or the Jug of Punch; but who can Go ki , gegen ts £ Blas ee ee 
blame them after all? You cannot expect much | eS 
from a people with an imagination as naked as their} ‘What do you say, Shaugh, if we drink it with 
own knees.” | all the honours ?” 
“ Maurice, Maurice,” cried O’Shaughnessy reprov-| “ But gently: do I hear a trumpet there?” 
ingly, who saw that he was pushing the other’s| ‘Ah, there go the bugles. Can it be day-break 
endurance beyond all bounds. already ?”” 
“I mind weel,” said the Scotchman, “what hap-| ‘ How short the nights are at this season!” said 
pened to ane o’ your countrymen who took upon him | Quili. 
to jest as you are doing now. It was to Laurie Ca-| ‘ What an infernal rumpus they're making! it’s 
meron he did it.” | not possible the troops are to march so early.” 
“ And what said the redoubted Laurie in reply?”’| ‘It wouldn’t surprise me in the least,” quoth 
“ He did na say muckle, but he did something.”” | Maurice; “there’s no knowing what the Com- 
“ And what might it be?” enquired Maurice. | mander-in-chief’s not capable of: the reason’s clear 
“He threw him ower the brig of Ayr into the | enough.” 
water, and he was drowned.” | And why, Maurice ?”’ 
“ And did Laurie come to no harm about the mat-| “There's not a bit of blarney about him.” 
ter?” The reveillee sang out from every brigade, and the 
“Ay! they tried him for it and found him guilty ; | drums beat to fall in, while Mike came galloping up 
but be al they asked him what he had to say in his | at full speed to say that the bridge of boate was 
defence, he merely replied, ‘ When the carle sneered completed, and that the twelfth were already ordered 
about Scotland, I did na suspect that he did na ken to cross. Nota moment was therefore to be lost; 
how to swim ;’ and so the end of it was, they did | one parting cup we drained to our next meeting, and 
naething to Laurie.” | amid a hundred “ good-byes” we mounted our horses, 
“ Cool that, certainly,” said I. Poor Hampden’s brains sadly confused by the wine 
“] prefer your friend with the mittens, I confess,” | and the laughing, he knew little of what was going 
said Maurice; “though I’m sure both were most|on around him, and passed the entire time of our 
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homeward ride in a vain endeavour to adapt Mary brightly as I passed the outpost; and, leading my 
Draper to the air of Rule Britannia. horse by the bridle, descended the steep and rugge 
| causeway to the village beneath me. The lantems 
were moving rapidly to and fro; the measured treaj 
of infantry at night—that ominous sound, which fal\s 
‘upon the heart so sadly—told me that they wer 
CHAPTER LXXXIX.—Fventes p’Onorno. _ burying the dead. The air was still and breathless; 
. ‘not a sound was stirring save the step of the soldiery, 
From this period the French continued their re- and the harsh clash of the shovel as it struck tix 
treat, closely followed by the allied armies, and on earth, I felt sad, and sick at heart, and leane 
the Sth April, Massena once more crossed the fron- | against a tree; a nightingale concealed in the leaves 
tier into Spain, leaving thirty thousand of his bravest was pouring forth its plaintive notes to the night air, 
troops behind him, fourteen thousand of whom had and in its low warble sounded like the dirge of th. 
fallen, or been taken prisoners: reinforcements, how- departed. Far beyond, in the plain, the French 
ever, came rapidly pouring in. ‘Two divisions of | watch-fires were burning, and I could see from tine 
the ninth ¢orps had already arrived, and Drouet, with to time the fatigue parties moving in search of their 
eleven thousand infantry and cavalry was preparing | wounded. At this moment the clock of the convent 
to march to his assistance. Thus strengthened, the | struck eleven, and a merry chime rang out, and was 
French army marched toward the Portuguese fron- | taken up in echoes, till it melted away in the dis. 
tier, and Lord Wellington, who had determined not | tance. Alas! where were those whose hearts wer 
to hazard much by his blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, | wont to be cheered at that happy peal, whose infancy 
fell back upon the large table land between the Tu- | jt had gladdened, whose old age it had hallowed: 
rones and the Dos Casas, with his left at Fort Con-| the fallen walls, the broken roof trees, the ruin and 
ception, and his right resting upon Fuentes d’Onoro. | desolation on every side told too plainly that they had 
His position extended to about five miles; and here, | passed away for ever! The smoking embers, the 
although vastly inferior in numbers, yet relying upon | torn-up pathway denoted the hard-fought struggle; 
the bravery of the troops and the moral ascendancy and, as Secntel along, I could see that every garden, 
acquired by their pursuit of the enemy, he finally | where the cherry and the apple blossom were even 
resolved upon giving them battle. still perfuming the air, had now its sepulehre. 
Being sent with despatches to Pack’s brigade,| «Halt, there!” cried a hoarse voice in front. 
which formed the blockading force at Almeida, I did | « You cannot pass this way}; the Commander-in- 
not reach Fuentes d’Onoro until the evening of the | Chief’s quarters.” 
third. The thundering of the guns which, even at/ [ looked up, and beheld a small but neat looking 
the distance 1 was at, was plainly heard, announced cottage which seemed to have suffered less than the 
that an attack had taken place, but it by no means | others around. Lights were shining brightly from 
prepared me for the scene which presented itself on | the windows, and I could even detect from time to 
my return. time a figure muffled up in a cloak, passing to and 
The village cf Fuentes d’Onoro, one of the most | fro across the window; while another seated at a 
beautiful in Spain, is situated in a lovely valley, table was occupied in writing. I turned into a nar- 
where all the charms of verdure so peculiar to the | row path which led into the little square of the vil- 
Peninsula seem to have been scatterec with a lavish lage, and here, as I approached, the hum and mur- 
hand. The citron and the arbutus growing wild, | mur of voices announced a bivouae party. Stopping 
sheltered every cottage door. and the olive and the | to ask what had been the result of the day, I learned 
laurel threw their shadows across the little rivulet | that a tremendous attack had been made by the 
which traversed the village. The houses, observing French in column, upon the village, which was at 
no uniform arrangement, stood wherever the caprice | first successful ; but that afterward the 71st and 7th, 
or the inclination of the builder suggested, surrounded | marching down from the heights, had repulsed the 
with little gardens; the inequality of the ground |enemy, and driven them beyond the Dos Casas: 
imparting a picturesque feature to even the lowliest | five hundred had fallen in that fierce encounter, 
hut, while, upon a craggy eminence above the rest, | which was continued through every street and alley 
an ancient convent and a ruined chapel looked down | of the little hamlet. The gallant highlanders now 
upon the little peaceful hamlet with an air of tender | occupied the battle-field; and, hearing that the 
protection. eavalry brigade was some miles distant, I willingly 
Hitherto this lovely spot had eseaped all the | accepted their offer to share their bivouac, and passed 
ravages of war. The light division of our army had | the remainder of the night among them. 
occupied it for months long; and every family was| When day broke, our troops were under arms, but 
gratefully remembered by some one or other of our | the enemy eee no disposition to renew the attack. 
officers ; and more than one of our wounded found in| We could perceive, however, from the road to the 
the kind and affectionate watching of these poor | southward, by the long columns of dust, that rein- 
peasants the solace which sickness rarely meets | foreements were still arriving; and learned during 
with when far from home and country. the morning, from a deserter, that Massena himsel! 
It was then with anxious heart I pressed my horse | had come up, and Bessiéres also, with twelve hun- 
forward into the gallop as the night drew near. The ‘dred cavalry, and a battery of the imperial guard. 
artillery had been distinctly heard during the day,| From the movements observable in the enemy, it 
and, while I burned with eagerness to know the re- | was soon evident that the battle, though deferred, 
sult, I felt searcely less anxious for the fate of that | was not abandoned ; and the march of a strong force 
little hamlet whose name mary a kind story had im- | toward the left of their position induced our Com- 
planted in my memory. The moon was shining | mander-in-chief to despatch the seventh division, 
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under Houston, to occupy the height of Naval 
d’Aver—our extreme —s support of which our 
brigade of cavalry marched as a covering force. The 
British position was thus unavoidably extended to 
the enormous length of seven miles, occupying a 
succession of small eminences, from the division at 
Fort Conception to the height of Naval d’Aver— 
Fuentes d’Onoro forming nearly the centre of the 
line. 

It was evident, from the thickening combinations 
of the French, that a more dreadful battle was still 
in reserve for us; and yet never did men look more 
anxiously for the morrow. 

As for myself, I felt a species of exhilaration I had 
never before experienced ; the events of the preced- 
ing day came dropping in upon me from every side, 
and at every new tale of gallantry or daring I felt 
my heart bounding with excited eagerness to win 
also my meed of honourable praise. 

Crawford, too, had recognised me in the kindest 
manner; and, while saying that he did not wish to 
withdraw me from my regiment on a day of battle, 
added that he would make use of me for the present 
on his staff. ‘Thus was I engaged, from early in the 
morning till late in the evening, bringing orders and 
——— along the line: the troop-horse I rode— 
for | reserved my gray for the following day—was 
scarcely able to carry me along, as toward dark I 


journeyed along in the direction of Naval d’Aver. 
When I did reach our quarters, the fires were lighted, 
and around one of them I had the good fortune to 
find a party of the 14th occupied in discussing a very 
appetising little supper: the clatter of plates and the 
popping of champagne corks were most agreeable 


sounds. Indeed, the latter a d to me so much 
too flattering an illusion, that if esitated giving credit 
to my senses in the matter, when Baker called out— 

“Come, Charley, sit down; you're just in the 
nick. Tom Marsden is giving us a benefit: you 

And here he presented me in due form to that best 
of commissaries and most hospitable of horse-dealers. 

“1 can’t introduce you to my friend on my right,” 
continued Baker, “ for my Spanish is only a skeleton 
battalion: but he’s a tramp—that I’ll vouch for; 
never flinches his glass, and looks as though he en- 
joyed all our nonsense.” 
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his country, have made his name historical. Yet 
still, with all this, fatigue, more powerful than ny 
curiosity, prevailed, and I sank into a heavy sleep 
upon the 3; while my merry companions kept 
up their revels till near morning. The last piece of 
consciousness I am sensible of, was seeing Julian 
spreading his wide mantle over me as I lay, while I 
heard his deep voice whisper a kind wish for my 
repose. 


CHAPTER XC. 
Tue Battie or Fuentes p’Onoro. 


So soundly did I sleep, that the tumult and con- 
fusion of the morning never awoke me; and the 
guerilla, whose cavalry were stationed along the 
edge of the ravine near the heights of Echora, would 
not permit of my being roused before the last moment. 
Mike stood near me with my horses, and it was onl 
when the squadrons were actually forming that 
sprang to my feet and looked around me. 

The day was just breaking; a thick mist lay upon 
the parched earth, and concealed every thing a hun- 
dred yards from where we stood. From this dense 
vapour the cavalry defiled along the base of the hill, 
followed by the horse artillery and the guards, dis- 
appearing again as they passed us, but proving, as 
the mass of troops now assembled, that our position 
was regarded as the probable point of attack. 

While the troops continued to take up their posi- 
tion, the sun shone out, and a slight breeze blowing 
at the same moment, the heavy clouds moved past, 
and we beheld the magnificent panorama of the 
battle-field. Pefore us, at the distance of less than 
half a league, the French cavalry were drawn up in 





three strong columns: the cuirassiers of the guard, 
| plainly distinguished by their steel curiasses, flanked 
y the Polish lancers, and a strong hussar brigade; 
| a powerful artillery train supported the left, and an 
| infantry force occupied the entire space between the 
| right and the rising ground opposite Poco Velho. 
Farther to their right, again, the column destined 
for the attack of Fuentes d’Onoro were forming, and 
we could see that, profiting by their past experience, 


he Spaniard, who appeared to comprehend that/ they were bent upon attacking the village with an 
he was alluded to, gravely saluted me with a low | overwhelming force. 


bow, and offered his glass to hobnob with me. I 
returned the courtesy with becoming ceremony; 
while Hampden whispered in my ear— 

“A fine-looking-feliow. You know who he is? 
Julian, the Guerilla chief.” 

I had heard much of both the strangers. Tom 
Marsden was a household word in every cavalry 
brigade, equally celebrated for his contracts and his 
claret. He knew every one, from Lord Wellington 
to the last joined cornet; and, while upon a march, 
there was no piece of better fortune than to be asked 
to dine with him. So, in the very thick of a battle, 
Tom’s critical eye was scanning the squadrons 
engaged, with an accuracy as to the number of fresh 
horses that would be required upon the morrow that 
nothing but long practice and infinite coolness could 
have conferred. 

Of the Guerilla I need not speak. The bold feats 
he accomplished, the aid he rendered to the cause of 

Aveust, 1841.—Museum™. 76 


For abeve two hours the French continued to 
maneuvre, more than one alteration having taken 
place in their disposition; fresh battalions were 
moved toward the front, and gradually the whole of 
their cavalry was assembled on the extreme left in 
front of our position. Our people were ordered to 
breakfast where we stood; and a little after seven 
o’clock a staff officer came riding down the line, fol- 
lowed in a few moments after by General Crawford, 
when no sooner was his well known brown cob re- 
cognised by the troops, than a hearty cheer greeted 
him along the whole divisicn. 

“Thank ye, boys, thank ye, boys, with all my 
heart. No man feels more sensibly what that cheer 
means thanI do. Guards! Lord Wellington relies 
upon your ———s this position, which is essen- 
tial to the safety of the whole line. You will be 
supported by the light division. I need say no more, 
If such troops cannot keep their ground, none can 

Sp. or Mae. 18 
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Fourteenth, there’s your place; the artillery and the 
sixteenth are with you. ‘They’ve the odds of us in 
numbers, lads; but it will tell all the better in the 
azette. 1 see they’re moving; so fall in, now; 
all in, and, Merivale, move to the front. Ramsey, 
prepare to open your fire on the attacking squadrons.” 
As he spoke, the low murmuring sound of distant 
moving ee | crept along the earth, growing louder 
and louder, till at length we could detect the heavy 
tramp of the squadron as ome on in 2 trot, our 
pace being merely a walk. hile we thus advanced 
into the plain the artillery unlimbered behind us, and 
the Spanish cavalry breaking into skirmishers, 
dashed boldly to the post. 
It was an exciting moment. The ground dipped 
between the two armies so as to conceal the head of 


the advancing column of the French, and, as the | 
Spanish skirmishers disappeared down the ridge, 


our beating hearts and straining eyes followed their 
last horseman. 


“Halt! halt!” was passed from squadron to’ 


uadron, and the same instant the sharp ring of the 
pistol shots and the clash of steel from the valley, 
told us the battle had begun. We could hear the 
guerilla war-cry mingle with the French shout, 
while the thickening crash of fire-arms implied a 
sharper conflict. Our fellows were already manifest- 
ing some impatience to press on, when a Spanish 
horseman appeared above the ridge—another fol- 
lowed, and another—and then pell-mell, broken and 
disordered, they fell back before the pursuing cavalry 
in flying masses; while the French, charging them 
hotly home, utterly routed and repulsed them. 

The leading squadrons of the French now fell back 
upon their support; the column of attack thickened, 
and a thundering noise between their masses an- 
nounced their brigade of light guns as they galloped 
to the front. It was then for the first time that I felt 


dispirited; far as my eye could stretch the dense’ 


mass of sabres extended, defiling from the distant 
hills and winding its slow length across the plain. 
I turned to look at our line, scarce one thousand 
strong, and could not help feeling that our hour was 
come ; the feeling flashed vividly across my mind, 
but the next instant I felt my cheek redden with 
shame as I gazed upon the sparkling eyes and bold 
looks around me—the lips compressed, the hands 
knitted to their sabres; all were motionless, but 
burning to advance. 

The 
form, when Merivale came cantering up to us. 

** Fourteenth, are ye ready? Are ye ready, lads?” 

“Ready, sir! ready !’’ re-echoed along the line. 

“Then push them home and charge! Charge !” 
cried he, raising his voice to a shout at the last word. 

Heavens! what a crash was there! Our horses, 
in top condition, no sooner felt the spur than they 
bounded madly onward. The pace—for the dis- 
tance did not exceed four hundred yards—was 
like racing. To resist the impetus of our approach’ 
was impossible; and, without a shot fired, scarcely 
a sabre-cut exchanged, we actually rode down their 
advanced squadrons—hurling them headlong upon_ 
their supporting division, and roliing men and horses | 
beneath us on every side. The French fell back on 
their artillery; but, before they could succeed in| 
opening their fire upon us, we had wheeled, and, | 


rench had halted! on the brow of the hill to: 
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| carrying off about seventy prisoners, galloped back 
| to our position with the loss of but two men in the 
| whole affair. The whole thing was so sudden, so 
| bold, and so successful, that I remember well as we 
rode back a hearty burst of laughter was ringin 
| through the squadron at the ludicrous display a 
| horsemanship the French presented as they tumbled 
_ headlong down the hill; and I cannot help treasuring 
the recollection, for, from that moment, all though: 
_of any thing short of victory completely quitted my 
| mind, and many of my brother officers who had par- 
| ticipated in my feelings at the commencement of the 
| day, confe to me afterward that it was then for 
| the first time they felt assured of beating the enemy. 
| While we slowly fell back to our position, the 
French was seen advancing in great force from the 
village of Almeida, to the attack of Pogo Velho; they 
came on at a rapid pace, their artillery upon their 
front and flank, large masses of cavalry hovering 
}around them. ‘The attack upon the village was now 
opened by the large guns; and, amid the booming of 
the artillery and the crashing volleys of small fire- 
arms, rose the shout of the assailants, and the wild 
ery of the guerilla cavalry, who had formed in front 
of the village. ‘The French advanced firmly, drivin 
back the pickets, and actually inundated the devoted 
village with a shower of grape; the blazing fires 
burst from the ignited sabe and the black dense 
smoke rising on high, seemed to rest like a pall over 
the little hamlet. 

The conflict was now a tremendous one: our 
seventh division held the village with the bayonet; 
but the French continuing to pour in mass upon mass, 
drove them back with loss, and, at the end of an 
hour’s hard fighting, took possession of the place. 

The wood upon the left flank was now seen to 
swarm with light infantry, and the advancement of 
their whole left proved that they meditated to tum 
our flank ; the space between the village and the hill 
of Naval d’Aver became now the central position; 
and here the guerilla force, led on by Julian Sanches, 
seemed to await the French with confidence. Soon, 
however, the cuirassiers came galloping to the spot, 
and, almost without exchanging a sabre cut, the 

erillas fell back, and retired behind the Turones. 

his movement of Julian was more attributable to 
anger than to fear; for his favourite lieutenant, being 
mistaken for a French officer, was shot by a soldier 
of the guards a few minutes before. 

Montbrun pursued the guerillas with some squad- 
rons of horse, but they turned resolutely upon the 
French, and not till overwhelmed by numbers did 
they show any disposition to retreat. 

‘he French, however, now threw forward their 
whole cavalry, and, driving back the English horse, 
succeeded in turning the right of the seventh divi- 
sion. The battle by this time was general. The 
staff officers who came up from the left, informed us 
that Fuentes d’Oncro was attacked in force, Massena 
himself leading the assault in person; while thus 
for seven miles the fight was maintained hotly at 
intervals, it was evident that upon the maintenance 
of our position the fortune of the day depended. 
Hitherto, we had been repulsed from the village and 
the wood; and the dark masses of infantry which 
were assembled upon our right, seemed to threaten 
the hill of Naval d’Aver with as sad a catastrophe. 
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Crawford came now galloping up among us, his 
eye flashing fire, and his uni on splashed and 
covered with foam— 

“Steady, sixteenth, steady! Don’t blow your 
horses! Have your fellows advanced, Malcolm!” 
said he, turning to an officer who stood beside him: 
“ay, there they go,”’ pointing with his finger to the 
wood where, as he spoke, the short ringing of the 
British rifle proclaimed the advance of that rigade. 
“Let the cavalry prepare to charge ! And now, 
Ramsey, let us give it them home!’ 


Scarcely were the words spoken, when the squad- | 


rons were formed, and, in an instant after, the French 
light infantry were seen retreating from the wood, 
and flying in disorderly masses across the plain. 
Our squadrons riding down among them, actually cut 
them to atoms, while the light artillery unlimbering, 
threw in a deadly discharge of grape-shot. 

“To the right, fourteenth, to ke right!’ cried 
General Stewart. “ Have at their hussars !” 

Whirling by them, we advanced at a gallop, and 
dashed towards the enemy, who, not less resolutely 
bent, came boldly forward to meet us: the shock was 
terrific; the leading squadrons on both sides went 
down almost to a man, and, all order being lost, the 
encounter became one of hand to hand. 

The struggle was deadly; neither party would 
give way; and, while fortune now inclined hither 
and thither, Sir Charles Stewart singled out the 
French general Lamotte, and carried him off his 
prisoner. Meanwhile Montbran’s cavalry and the 
cuirassiers came riding up, and, the retreat now 
sounding through our ranks, we were obliged to fall 
back upon the infantry. The French pursued us 

id was their movement that, before 


hotly; and so ra 
Ramsey's brigade could limber up and away, their 


squadrons had surrounded him and captured his 
ns. 

“Where is Ramsey !”* cried Crawford, as he gal- 
loped to the head of our division. “Cut off—cut 
off! Taken, by Heaven! There he goes!” said he, 
pointing with his finger as a dense cloud of mingled 
smoke and dust moved darkly across the plain. 
“Form into column once more!” 

As he spoke, the dense mass before us seemed 
agitated by some mighty commotion; the flashing 
of blades and the rattling of small arms, mingled 
with shouts of triumph or defiance, burst forth, and 
the ominous cloud lowering more darkly, seemed 
peopled by those in deadly strife. An English cheer 

aled high above all other sounds; a second fol- 
owed; the mass was rent asunder, and, like the 
forked lightning from a thunder cloud, Ramsey rode 
forth at the head of his battery, his horses bounding 
madly, while the guns sprang behind them, like 
things of no weight; the gunners leaped to their 
places, and fighting hand to hand with the French 
cavalry, they few across the plain. 

“Nobly done, gallant Ramsey!" said a voice 
behind me. I turned at the sound; it was Lord 
Wellington who spoke. My eye fixed upon his 
stern features, I forgot all else, when he suddenly 
recalled me to my recollection by saying— 

‘Follow your brigade, sir. Charge!” 

In an instant I was with my people, who, inter- 
vening betwixt Ramsey and oe repulsed 
the enemy with loss, and carried off several prisoners. 
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| The French, however, came up in greater strength; 
| overwhelming masses of cavalry came sweeping 
|} upon us, and we were obliged to retire behind the 
| light division, which rapidly formed into squares to 
| resist the cavalry. ‘The seventh division, which was 
more advanced, were however too late for this move- 
| ment, and before they could effect their formation, 
|the French were upon them. At this moment they 
owed their safety to the chasseurs Britanniques, who 
poured in a flanking fire, so close, and with so dead] 

aim, that their foes recoiled, beaten and bewildered. 

Meanwhile, the French had become masters of 

Poco Velho; the formidable masses had nearly out- 
flanked us on the right. The battle was lost, if we 
could not fall back upon our original position, and 
|eoncentrate our forces upon the Fuentes d’Onoro. 
| To effect this was a work of great difficulty, but no 
|time was to be lost. The seventh division were 
| ordered to cross the Torones, while Crawford, forming 
| the light division into squares, covered their retreat, 
‘and, supported by the cavalry, sustained the whole 
force of the enemy’s attack. 

Then was the moment to witness the cool and 
steady bravery of British infantry; the squares 

| dotted across the enormous plain seemed as a 
‘amid that confused and flying multitude, comp 
| of commissariat baggage camp followers, peasants, 
and, finally, broken pickets and videttes arriving from 
|the wood. A cloud of cavalry hovered and darkened 
around them: the Polish lancers shook their long 
| spears, impatient of delay, and the wild huzzas burst 
momentarily from their squadrons as they waited for 
the word to attack. But the British stood firm and 
undaunted ; and, although the enemy rode round their 
squares, Montbrun himself at their head, they never 
dared to charge them. Meanwhile, the seventh fell 
back, as if on a parade, and, crossing the river, took 
up their ground at Frenada, pivoting upon the first 
division; the remainder of the line fell also back, 
and assumed a position at right angles with their 
former one, the cavalry forming in front, and holding 
the French in check during the movement. This 
was a splendid maneuvre, and, when made in face 
of an over-numbering enemy, one unmatched during 
the whole war. 

At sight of this new front the French stop 
short, and opened a fire from their heavy guns. ‘ 
British batteries replied with vigour, and silenced the 
enemy’s cannon. The cavalry drew out of range, 
and the infantry gradually fell back to their former 
— While this was going on, the attack upon 

“uentes d’Onoro was continued with unabated vigour. 

The three British regiments in the lower town were 
pierced by the French tirailleurs, who poured upon 
them in overwhelming numbers; the seventy-ninth 
were broken, ten companies taken, and Cameron, 
their colonel, mortally wounded. Thus the lower 
village was in the hands of the enemy, while from 
the upper town the incessant roll of musketry pro- 
claimed the obstinate resistance of the British. 

At this period our reserves were called up from the 
right, in time to resist the additional troops which 

, Drouet continued to bring on. The French, reinforced 
by the whole sixth corps, now came forward at a 
quick step. Dashing through the ruined streets of 
the lower town, they crossed the rivulet, fighting 
bravely, and charged against the height. Already 
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their leading files had gained the crag beside the 
chapel. A French colonel, holding his cap upon his 
sword-point, waved on his men. 

The grizzly features of the grenadiers soon a 
peared, and the dark column, half climbing, half | 
running, were seen sealing the height. A rifle bullet 
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I looked up. 
spoke. 
“The 88th now led the pursuit, and sprang from 


It was the stern Picton himself who 


) rock to rock in all the mad impetuosity of battle; and 


like some mightly billow rolling before the gale, the 
French went down the heights. 
“Gallant 88th! Gloriously done!” cried Picton, 


sent the French leader tumbling trom the precipice ; | 
and a cheer—imad and reckless as the war-ery of an| as he waved his hat. 
Indian—rent the sky, as the seventy-firstand seventy-| “ Ar’n’t we Connaught robbers, now ?” shouted a 
ninth Highlanders sprang upon the enemy. | rich brogue, as its owner, breathless and bleeding, 
Our part was a short one: advancing in half | pressed forward in the charge. ? 
—— we were concealed from the observation; A hearty burst of laughter mingled with the din 
of the enemy by the thick vineyards which skirted | of the battle. 
the lower town; waiting, with impatience, the mo-| _“ Now for it, boys! Now for our work!” said 
ment when our gallant infantry should succeed in| Merivale, drawing his sabre as he spoke, “ Forward! 
turning the tide of battle. We were ordered to dis- | and charge!” 
mount, and stood with our bridles on our arms anx-| We waited not a second bidding, but bursting 
ious and expectant. The charge of the French | from our concealment, galloped down on the broken 
column was made close to where we were standing column. It was no regular charge, but an indis- 
—the inspiriting cheers of the officers, the loud viras criminate rush. Searcely offering resistance, the 
of the men, were plainly heard by us as they rushed | enemy fell beneath our sabres, or the still more 
to the assault; but the space between us was inter- deadly bayonets of the infantry, who were inextri- 
sected by walls and brushwood, which totally pre- cably mingled up in the conflict. 
vented the movements of cavalry. The chase was followed up for above half a mile, 
Fearlessly their dark columns moved up the when we fell back, fortunately, in good time; for 
heights, fixing the bayonets as they went. No) the French had opened a heavy fire from their artil- 
tirailleurs preceded them, but the tall shako of the lery, and regardless of their own retreating column, 
grenadier of the guard was seen in the first rank. | poured a shower of grape among our squadrons. As 
Long before the end of the column had passed us we retired, the straggling files of the Rangers joined 
the leading files were in action. A deafening peal us,—their faces and accoutrements blackened and 


of musketry—so loud—so dense—it seemed like ar-| begrimed with powder; many of them, themselves 
tillery, burst forth. A volume of black smoke rolled | wounded, had captured prisoners; and one huge 
heavily down from the heights and hid all from our fellow of the grenadier company was seen driving 
view, except when the vivid lightning of the platoon before him a no less powerful Frenchman, and to 


firing rent the veil asunder, and showed us the troops whom, as he turned from time to time reluctantly 
almost in hand to hand conflict. /and scowled upon his jailor, the other vociferated 
“It’s Picton’s division, I’m certain,” cried Meri- some Irish imprecation, whose harsh intentions were 
vale, “I hear the bagpipes of the Highlanders.” | made most salpahiy evident by a flourish of a drawn 
“You are right, sir,” said Hampden, “the 71st | bayonet. 
are in the same brigade, and I know their bugles| ‘* Who is he?” said Mike; “who is he ahagur!” 
well. There they go again.” | Sorrow o’ me knows,” said the other; * but it’s 
“Fourteenth! fourteenth!” cried a voiee from | the chap that shot Lieutenant Mahony, and I never 
behind, and at the same moment a staff officer with- | took my eye off him after; and if the lieutenant’s 
out his hat, and his horse bleeding from a recent sabre | not dead, sure it'll be a satisfaction to him that I 
eut, came up. “You must move to the rear, Colo-| cotched him.” ° * ° ° 
nel Merivale; the French have gained the heights, | 
Move round by the causeway—bring up your squad- | 
rons as quickly as you can and support the infantry.” | |The lower town was now evacuated by the French, 
In a moment we were in our saddles, but searcely | who retired beyond the range of our artillery; the 
was the word “to fall in” given, when a loud cheer upper continued in the occupation of our troops; and, 
rent the very air; the musketry seemed suddenly to| worn out and exhausted, surrounded by dead and 
cease, and the mass which seemed to struggle up the | dying, both parties abandoned the contest,—and the 


* * > * a7 . * 





heights wavered, broke, and turned. 

“What can that be?” said Merivale. What | 
can it mean?” 

“TI can tell you, sir,” said I proudly, while I felt 
my heart as though it would bound from my bosom. | 

“And what is it, boy? Speak!” 

“ There it goes again! That was an Irish shout! | 
—the 88th are at them!” 

“By Jove! here they come,” said Hampden; 
* God help the Frenchmen now !”” 

The words were not well spoken, when the red | 
coats of our gallant fellows were seen dashing through | 
the vineyard. 

* The steel, boys—nothing but the steel !”? shouted 
a loud voice from the crag above our heads. 


battle was over. 

Both sides laid claim to the victory: the French, 
beeause, having taken the village of Poco Vello, 
they had pierced the British line, and compelled 
them to fall back and assume a new position; the 
British, because the attack upon Fuentes d’Onoro 
had been successfully resisted, and the blockade of 
Almeida—the real object of the battle—maintained. 
The loss to each was tremendous: fifteen hundred 


|men and officers, of whom three hundred were pri- 


soners, were lost by the allies, and a far greater 
number fell among the forces of the enemy. 

After the action, a brigade of the light division 
released the troops in the village, and the armies. 
bivouaced once more in sight of each other. 
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From the Court Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF THE COUNTESS DE 
LAVALLETTE. 

Lovisa-Emity pe Beavcnarnats was niece, by mar- 
riage, to the subject of one of our previous memoirs—the | 
amiable Empress Josephine, her father—the Marquis de 
Beauharnais—being elder brother to the Viscount Alex- 
ander, married to Medomeisalle Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, who, it will be recollected, fell a victim to the | 
horrors of the revolution, and perished upon the scaffold | 
in July 1793, five - previous to the downfall of Robes- 
pierre. He himself was united to a daughter of the 
Countess Fanny de Beauharnais, a first cousin of his 
own, and niece to the Count de Beauharnais, whose 
daughter, Stephanie, was wedded by Napoleon to the 
grand duke of Baden. Louisa-Emily, the only surviving 
child of the marriage between the cousins, was born in 
1780. Like many other children, the offspring of the 
French nobility of that day, the childhood of the little 
Emily was exposed to many of the vicissitudes attendant 
upon that period of violence and carnage. At the time 
of the convocation of the States-General, when Alex- 
ander de Beauharnais became one of its leading mem- | 
bers, his brother, Francis, was appointed suppleant to 
the assembly of the nobility of Paris; he did not, how- 
ever, take his seat in the chamber until after the sixth | 
of October, in the year 1789, when he replaced M. de | 
Lally Tollendal, who quitted France at that epoch. The 
younger brother died the partisan of liberty, whilst the | 
elder, who constantly voted with the Cote Droit, quitted | 
France in 1792, for the purpose of joining the princes at 
Coblentz. He was no sooner gone, than his wife was | 
seized and thrown into prison, where she remained 
during the period of two years, whilst her only child was 
left to the care of menials. At the period when Jo- | 
sephine placed her own daughter, Hortense, under the 
care of Madame Campan, Emily Beauharnais accom- 
vanied her cousin, and soon became distinguished for 
ver beauty, virtues and accomplishments: but neither | 
of her parents returned from emigration, and the poor | 
girl might have been doomed to a life of suffering, had | 
not General Buonaparte, with his usual sagacity, come 
to the resolution of uniting her to a man worthy of her in | 
every sense of the word. It is true, she had no choice in| 
the matter, for her union with M. Lavallette was brought | 
about and concluded as hastily as all the other marriages 
contracted under the auspices of Napoleon. It was in 
1796, and about three weeks previous to the departure 
of the expedition to Egypt, that M. de Lavallette, then 
one of the aides-de-camp of General Buonaparte, joined | 
him in Paris on his return from the congress of Rad. 


} 


stadt. 
Numerous promotions had just taken place in the army, 
and the General, desirous of rewarding the services of 
his aide-de-camp, and being at the same time unwilling | 
to expose himself to a refusal on the part of the directory 
(with whose members, he was far from being on 
amicable terms,) bethought himself of uniting him to 
the niece of madame Buonaparte, a step that he was) 
aware, his own gigantic, though hidden views would 
one day lead to greater honours than any advancement | 
on the part of the Council of Five. Accordingly, having 
required the attendance of Lavallette one day, in a visit 
to the treasury, the General, on his return, ordered his 
coachman to drive towards the new Boulevards, for the 
purpose of conversing more freely with his companion. 
“T have beoneeeyo" hither,’’ said Buonaparte, as soon 
as the smooth ing of the wheels announced that they 
were off the pave of the ill-paved streets of Paris, ‘*I 
have brought you hither, to tell you that I cannot give 
you the command of a squadron, but that I can give you 
a wife. You shall marry Emily de Beauharnais: she 
is handsome and well educated. Do you know her ?)’°— 
and he paused for a reply from his astonished companion. 

‘**L think I remember to have seen her,’’ answered 
Lavallette, half smiling, and at a loss to know, at first, 
whether the General were not in jest; but soon per- 
ceiving by the inflexibility of his features that Buona- | 


| girl is worthy of a better fate. 


| bleau. 


| plexion, heightened at that 


rte was downright serious, he added to his acknow- 
edgment of having seen the young lady—** But General, 
I have no fortune, and I may be killed in this expedition, 
and then what would become of the poor young widow t 


Besides, I confess to you, candidly, that I have no in- 


clination to marry.’’ 
‘* We marry for the sake of having children,’ 


re- 


turned Buonaparte, ‘that is the great object of lif»;"’ 
and he paused, but after brief space resumed :—*‘ It is 
ap ma 


be killed; Emily will then be the 
my aides-de-camp—of a defender of 
her country ; she will be entitled to a pension, and may 
be able to form a future advantageous alliance. As she 
is—the daughter of an emigrant—no one will propose for 
her, my wife cannot take her into society, and the poor 
You understand ; let this 
affair be terminated without delay—you will talk it over 
with Madame Buonaparte to-night, she will tell you that 
Emily’s mother has given her consent, therefore, the 
marriage thall take place by this day week, and you 
shall have a whole fortnight’s conge. This is the 9th, 
you will join me at Toulon on the 29th.’ 
M. de Lavallette had already seen sufficient of the 
despotic character of his General-in-Chief, to teach him 


possible 
widow of one o' 


| that a murmur against his orders must be the death blow 


to his own hopes of advancement in the career he was 
destined to follow; he therefore wisely concealed his 
own feelings on the subject, and assuming an air of satis- 
faction and gratitude replied—** you shall be obeyed, but 
suffer me to ask, will the young lady consent as cheer- 
fully as I do, for never will I force myself upon her ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

** Pshaw !’’ returned Buonaparte, ‘* Emily is a child, 
heartily sick of remaining at school, and would 
wretched if she went to her mother. During your ab- 
sence she will reside with her grandfather at Fontaine- 
There’s no danger of your being killed, and in 
two years, at furthest, you will return to her. Come, 
‘tis a settled affair. Tell the coachman to drive home.” 


The same evening, as previously arranged, Madame 
Buonaparte and the aide-de-camp talked over the busi- 
ness; the amiable Josephine testified the most lively 
satisfaction at Buonaparte’s selection of him as a hus- 
band for her niece, and, playfully, calling him her 
nephew, promised to introduce him, on the following 
day, to his intended :—*‘* We will all go to Saint Germain 
with you,’’ gaily exclaimed Madame Buonaparte, ‘‘ and 
you will be delighted with my niece, for she is a charm- 
ing girl.’’ 

Accordingly, early on the ensuing morning, General and 
Madame Buonaparte, Eugene Beauharnais, and M. de 


| Lavallette, arrived at Madame Campan’s establishment 


at Saint Germain, where, a few minutes after, the blush- 


| ing bride elect was introduced into their presence by her 


cousin Hortense de Beauharnais, and it was not without 
some secret mfsgivings, on the score of his own want of 
rank and fortune, that her future lord beheld a tall, 
graceful girl, of the most elegant deportment, possess- 
ing considerable beauty of features, and a lovely com- 
moment by her bashful 
timidity to a degree of the most dazzling brilliancy. M. 
de Lavallette admitted afterwards to a friend, that, dur- 


'ing the first half hour of this important interview, his 


feelings were in a state of the most indescribable excite- 
ment; that the questions :—*‘ will she accept me? and 


| if she does, will it be without repugnance ?"’ unceasingly 


recurred to his mind, together with thoughts of the dis- 


| advantages liable to result from their marriage being too 


hastily concluded, and the notion of his immediate and 
prolonged absence—an absence that might perhaps be 
eternal. 

Fortunately, to the relief of all parties, General Buona- 
parte proposed their partaking of a collation under the 
shade of a clump of trees on the lawn; a proposition 


| that was eagerly seconded by all present, and, as soon 


as the repast was concluded, Eugene Beauharnais, as 
had been previously concerted, led his cousin towards 
an avenue of lime trees, where, being speedily joined by 
the voung aide-de-camp, Eugene retired, leaving them 

















to a tete-a-tete discussion of their love affairs. No time 
was lost by M. Lavallette in acquainting Mademoiselle 
de Beauharnais with his want of fortune, nor did he con- 
ceal from her the obscurity of his birth. ‘* My sword,” 
said he, ‘* together with my General's favour, is all that 
I possess; and I shall be forced to quit you almost im- 
mediately after our marriage. Be candid with me: I 
feel disposed to love you with my whole heart and soul ; 
but that is not sufficient. I must know if you have ob- 
jections to our union: confide in me, and, without be- 
traying the trust you repose in me, I promise you to find 
means to break it off; you shall not be blamed, and 
your secret will be for ever safe with me.”’ And La- 
vallette anxiously awaited the reply of his fair companion. 
E:ily smiled, hesitated for an instant, raised her eyes 
to his, and, without speaking, placed in his hand the 
bouquet she held in her own. This was sufficient, the 
accepted lover caught her to his bosom and embraced 
her, and after another turn or two, led her back again 
to ignds. On that day week their marriage took 


e Municipality, and, on the following morn- | 


ing, at an early hour, at the earnest entreaty of the 
young bride, they repaired to a little convent in the Rue 


Saint Honore, where their union was consecrated at the | 


altar by a poor priest who consented for a trifle to run 
the dangerous risk. Our readers will recollect that, at 
this period of the revolution, the rites of marriage, as 


well as all other offices of religion were strictly pro- | 


hibited. 

Very few days after his marriage, M. de Lavallette 
saw himself forced to hasten the preparations for his de- 
parture for Toulon, whither Buonaparte had already 
arrived. It was, therefore, arranged that Madame de 
Lavallette should divide her time between her aunt, and 
her grandfather who was at that time in the eighty-sixth 
geet of his age, and who doted upon his granddaughter. 

. de Lavallette, who had learnt to love most fondly 
the wife who had been in a measure thrust upon him. 
departed without Emily’s knowledge, unwilling, as well 
on her account as his own, to add additional pangs to 
this sorrowful leave-taking. 
sentiments, M. de Lavallette returned to Paris eighteen 
months after his departure. Out of the eight aides-de- 
camp who had accompanied General Buonaparte in his 
rash expedition to Egypt, but four survived. M. M. 
Julien and Sulkowsky were assassinated by the Arabs, 
Croisier was killed at the siege of Saint Jean d’ Acre, 
and Guibert at the battle of Aboukir; Duroc and Eu- 
gene Beauharnais were both severely wounded, so that 
an aide-de-camp, of the name of Merlin, and Lavallette, 
were the only two fortunate enough to have escaped un- 
hurt, although, strange to say, they were in the thickest 
of every engagement 


A short time after his return to France, Madame de La- 


vallette accompanied her hushand to Saxony, and, in 1804, 
when Napoleon placed the imperial diademepon the brow 
of his beloved Josephine, she was named Dame d’ Atours 
to the Empress. his was a situation, however, which 
Madame de Lavallette did not long retain, for, in conse- 
quence of some unpleasant discussions relative to the 
immense expenditure in the department of the toilette, 
in which even the Emperor's frequent admonitions were 
disregarded, a coolness ensued between the aunt and the 
niece, and Madame de Lavallette consequently resigned 
her charge. Napoleon, however, immediately appointed 
her Dame du Palais, and she remained at the Tuileries, 
until the divorce and subsequent marriage of the Empe- 
ror with Maria Louisa forced her to retire. From that 
period, Madame de Lavallette never appeared at Court ; 
and, during a space of six years, was forgotten by all, 
except by those intimate friends, who, duly appreciating 
her numerous virtues, never ceased to preserve an un- 
broken intercourse with her; and had not the death of 
the Empress Josephine and the downfall of Napoleon 
intervened, this period, passed in retirement. and wholly 
devoted to her husband and daughter, would have been 
the happiest of her life; and the remainder of her days 
would, no doubt, have glided on in the same uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, had not the cruel events of 1815 sune- 


Contrary to all his sad pre- | 
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ceeded. To this most anpeupet period of the life of 
Madame de Lavallette we shall now turn our attention 
The particulars of the return of Napoleon, from the 
island of Elba, are too well remembered to require oy 
calling them to the minds of our readers. fe shall 
theref re pass on to the morning of the 20th of March, 
1815, when Lavallette, aware of the Emperor's approach 
to the capital, and of the flight of Louis XVIII. and his 
court in the course of the previous night, proceeded, a 
six o'clock that morning, to the hotel des postes,* where, 
according to his Own statement, he found every thing in 
the greatest confusion. Having ascertained that the 
Count de Ferrand, by whom he had been officially re. 
placed on the first entry of the Bourbons, was still in 
the hotel, he sent to request an interview with him 
After a brief delay, Count de Ferrand, whom Lavallette 
had never previously seen, entered; but without paus. 
ing or even addressing a word to his visiter, he passed 
through the room, and entered his own private cabinet, 
closing the door after him. In a few minutes, Coun 
Ferrand again appeared, bearing some bundles of pa. 
pers ; but, leaving the door open, and waving his hand 
in that direction, as if to intimate that the room was at 
the disposition of Lavallette, he immediately retired to 
his apartments. M. de Lavallette now proceeded to the 
bureau of the Chefs de division, where he was warmly 
greeted by every member. His most ardent wish, at 
that moment, was to set off for Fontainbleau to welcome 
|the Emperor's return, but Madame de Lavallette being 
in an extremely delicate state of health, he was unwil. 
ling to leave her, and decided, therefore, upon despatch. 
ing a covrier to Fontainbleau with a letter for the Em- 
| peror, acquainting him with the flight of the Bourbons— 
the precise state of Paris at that moment, and requesting 
his orders in the department of the postes, which the 
Count de Ferrand had just given up. 

| His next step was to suspend the departure of the 
Moniteur and other newspapers containing the proclama- 
tion by Louis the Eighteenth. These were two of the ac- 
cusations, subsequently, brought against him ; but M. de 


Lavallette very justly remarks, that. had the Count de 
| Ferrand acted with a little more celerity, the safety of 
the Moniteur would have been insured—for the proclama- 

tion having been issued at Paris on the evening of the 


19th, previous to the departure of the king and royal 
| famil: , a copy should have been forwarded by Estaferte 
|to the prefects of all the departments. Thus twelve 
j}hours would at all events have been gained by the 
| royalists. M. de Lavallette now returned to his own 
| home, but, in the course of the day again revisited the 
| hotel des postes, where, io his surprise, he saw the post 
| horses and carriage that was to convey the Count de 
| Ferrand and his family from Paris still in waiting. As 
soon as Lavallette’s return was known in the hotel, M. 
|de Ferrand sent to request a permit to enable him to quit 
the capital. M. de Lavallette refused, and for some 
time persisted in his refusal, declaring that he was not 
in office, that he had no right to deliver permits, and 
that. in short, the Count de Ferrand’s own signature 
| would be a far better protection to him and his family 
| than any passport he could give. The Countess de Fer- 
| rand, however, whose apprehensions seemed to increase, 
| momentarily, herself requested M. de Lavallette to ac- 
| cede to their demand. ‘* It is for my husband's safety,” 
| said that lady, ‘‘ that we entreat of you to give it."". M. 
| de Lavallette hesitated no longer, and signing a permis 
de poste, presented it to the Countess. This was another 
| of the acts brought to his charge. 

That same evening completed one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes of the history of France. The king 
had departed—the Bourbon dynasty was overthrown, 
and the Emperor, for the second time, master of France! 
Never was enthusiasm carried to such a height as on 
the eventful evening of his return. But we must leave 
Napoleon to his temporary triumph—and, three months 


* The Count de Lavallette had held the situation of 
Director-General of the Postes during the last twelve 
yerrs of Napoleon's reign. 
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tater—to his final downfall, and return to Count* de 
Lavallette. 

A few days after the Emperor's final departure and 
the reinstatement of the Bourbons on the throne, Count 
Lavallette was informed that, by the special orders of 
the princes of the house of Bourbon, and the Duchess 
of Angouleme, who was said to take an active interest 
therein, Messrs. Talleyrand and Fouche had, by their 
joint efforts, produced a proscription list amounting to 
two thousand names, in which figured his own, with 
those of Marechal Ney and General Labedoyere. All 
three were at the same time earnestly entreated by their 
friends to quit France, but, unfortunately, as the sequel 
proved, the consciousness they felt of their own innocence 
made them neglect the advice. 

On the 18th of July following, as M. de Lavallette 
was at dinner with his wife, and a truly sincere friend— 
a M. de Mineval—an agent of the police entered with a 

lite request from M. de Cazes, prefet de police, that 
M. de Lavallette would accompany the messenger to 
his office, as he desired to speak with him. The 
Count de Lavallette instantly complied, and, apologising 
to his friend and assuring his wife of his speedy return, 
roceeded to the porte cochere, where, on entering a 
en coach, he was astonished to find himself sur- 
rounded by a number of ill-looking fellows, whom he at 
once perceived to be mouchards. Resistance was un- 
availing, and, in a short space of time, M. de Lavallette 
found himself a prisoner within the walls of the pre- 
fecture. There he remained a whole fortnight without 
having had a single audience of M. de Cazes. The agi- 
tation of mind that M. de Lavallette suffered at seeing | 
himself thus torn from his family and incarcerated, with- | 
out having been informed of the nature of his offence, 
together with the confinement and bad air of his prison, 
soon brought on a disease of an inflammatory kind, | 
which threatened to release him speedily from the power | 
of his enemies. By the aid and attention of his physi- 
cian, however, the dangerous symptoms subsided after | 








some days, and the prisoner was removed to the Con- 


ciergerie, where he passed his first night in the dungeon 
occupied by the unfortunate Marechal Ney. During | 
the first three weeks of his imprisonment, Lavallette | 
complained bitterly, and, in a letter to M. de Cazes, 
declared that a relapse would speedily put an end i> his | 
life if he were not instantly removed from the wretched 
dungeon into which he had been thrown. Accordingly. 
that same night, at nine o'clock, the jailer conducted | 
him to a small, low room, with a window and a chim- 
ney, (there being neither in the one which he had just 
.quitted) apologising at the same time :—‘‘ I would have 
ew you here at once,"’ said he, ‘‘ but that General 
bedoyere occupied the next room, and we never put 
risoners where they can communicate with each other, 
ut the General has just been removed to the Abbaye.”’ 
The next day M. de Lavallette requested to see the 
chamber where his unhappy friend had passed eight or 
ten days au plus rigowreur secret, and found it even still 
more gloomy and wretched than the one he himself had 
occupied during the first few hours of his detention in 
that prison. During the first six weeks of his imprison- 
ment in the Conciergerie, M. de Lavallette was kept. au 
secret. One or two of his friends had with much diffi- 
culty procured access to him, but he was not permitted 
to see them except in the presence of the grefier: his 
letters, too, were all opened and read before they reached 
him; in short, he was subjected to as rigorous a treat- 
ment as that of the veriest criminal. At this sad period, 
Madame de Lavallette was still in a suffering state, and 
within four months of her second confinement; and her 
husband, justly apprehensive of the worst consequences 
to her, insisted on her not visiting him until after that 
event. This deprivation, together with his fears for her, 
rendered him more impatient at his detention, than from 
any apprehensions on his own account. His wife, too, 
on her side, tried to conceal the real state of her feelings; 


* M. Lavallette was, in 1803, named Commander of 





the Legion of Honour and Count of the Empire. 
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but the agitated style of her letters, and the evident 
tremor of her he betrayed to M. de Lavallette the 
intensity of her sufferings. ‘The first member of his own 
immediate family whom he saw during his incarceration 
was his young daughter Josephine, then about fourteen 
years of age. Her mother sent her to receive her 
father’s benediction on the eve of her entering upon her 
first communion; and it was not until M. de Lavallette 
saw this, his only child fall senseless at his feet, (fur the 
shock she received at witnessing the horrors of his situa- 
tion had caused her to faint) that he seemed alive toa 
sense of his own danger. The most inexorable judges, 
he was wont to say to his friends, could only condemn 
him to five years imprisonment, and, if he were fortunate 
enough to pass that time ina Paris prison, he should 
still be enabled to watch over his family. 

Lavallette’s trial was at length fixed for the 19th of 
the following November, but the preliminary conferences 
commenced nearly a month before, and were carried on 
regularly twice a week until that period. It was during 
the continuance of these debates, that the satisfactory 
intelligence of Madame de Lavallette’s having given 
birth to a son was communicated to him. Alas! the 
heartfelt happiness she experienced on this occasion was 
but transitory, for he looked forward, in the event of his 


}own death, to his wife’s receiving consolation from her 


care of a much-wished-for boy. His agony of mind 
may. therefore, be imagined when, on the eve of his 
trial, news was brought him of the death of this precious 
infant, and the overwhelming grief of its mother. That 
moment, he afterwards declared, was the bitterest of his 
life. It is here needless to enter into the minute details 
of the fatal trial which, at midnight, on the 2lst of No- 
vember, 1815, condemned M. de Lavallette to death, as 
an accomplice in the attempt committed by Buonaparte 
against the royal authority. M. de Lavallette heard this 
fatal sentence with the same impressive calmness he had 
evinced throughout the debates. ‘‘ Que voulez-vous, 
mon ami?”’ said he to his counsel, M. Tripier, whose 
eloquent defence had not been able to save him— 
“c'est un coup de canon qui m’a frappe ;"’ and then 
turning towards a number of persons employed in the 
various departments of the administration of the posts, 
who had all been summoned to give evidence against a 
man, whom, during twelve years, they had looked up 
to and venerated as a master, he waved his hand, as he 


| cried in a calm, steady tone of voice—‘‘ Farewell, gen- 


tlemen of the post !"’ ; 
The appeal to the Court of Cassation was made con- 


trary to the wishes of M. de Lavallette, who merely 
acquiesced in the form being gone through to satisfy the 
earnest entreaties of his friends. As he anticipated, the 
appeal was rejected. All proper forms had, indeed, 
been too carefully observed for him to hope to escape 
through any informality. 

Now came the dreadful task of breaking this heart- 
rending intelligence to his beloved Emily. M. de Laval- 
lette at length came to the resolution of writing to two 
of their oldest and most attached friends—a Madame de 
Vandeuil, and the Princess de Vaudemont, requesting 
them, as the last act he could demand of their friendship, 
to take upon themselves this cruel mission. Accord- 
ingly, these two ladies having taken the precaution of 
attiring themselves in the deepest mourning, repaired to 
Madame de Lavallette, who, the moment she beheld 
them habited in the garb of woe, understood the object 
of their visit. The princess de Vaudemont, gifted with 
a most excellent understanding and great penetration, 
insisted on Madame de Lavallette writing to the Due 
de Duras, first gentleman of the bed-chamber, to obtain 
for her an interview with Louis the Eighteenth. It was 
doubtful whether this demand would be acceded to, for 
both Madame Labedoyere and Madame Ney had been 
refused. However. almost contrary to all expectation, 
in about an hour after, an answer was brought contain- 
ing these words :—‘‘ The King awaits Madame de La- 
vallette in his cabinet.”’ 

Madame de Lavallette instantly drove to the Tuileries 
accompanied by her daughter, and having been con- 
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ducted to the royal presence by the Duc de Duras, the ; where Monsieur Baudus will be in waiting with a cabrio, 
unhappy wife threw herself upon her knees at the feet | let, and he will conduct you to a place of safety. where 
of Louis XVIII. ‘ Madame,” said the monarch, ‘1 | you will remain until we can find means of enabling yo, 
instantly consented to receive you, as a mark of the|to quit France.’’ I listened. in silent astonishmeny, 
interest I feel for you.’"’ These few words were all that | with my eyes fixed upon her. She was perfectly com. 
fell from the cagall lips. After a look from the King, the posed, and the tone of her voice partook of thorough 
Dac de Duras stepped forward, and having assisted conviction; in short, she seemed so firmly convinced, 
Madame de Lavallette to rise, led her m the | I hesitated how to reply. The enterprise seemed to me 
chamber. so rash, that, sooner or later, I felt I must tell her, tha 
The day following this ineffectual attempt upon the | I had no hope of success; but as she saw me about to 
royal clemency, Madame de Lavallette had her first in- | object, she immediately interrupted me—‘‘I will haye 
terview with her husband within the walls of the Con- /no objections,” said she, impressively. ‘‘ If you die—| 
ciergerie. It was four months since they had met, and | die—therefore do not reject my plan. I am convinced 
M. de Lavallette was ill-prepared for the sad change | of its success—for I feel that Gop sustains me!" |p 
that had taken place in the appearance of his beloved | vain did I represent to her the difficulties of such ap 
Emily. She was thin and pale as death, and her deep | escape—the number of jailers and guards I should have 
dejection convinced her husband that she at least had no | to pass—-the turnkey, who was in the habit of handing 
hope—neither had he any himself. On entering the | her into her sedan chair—the impossibility of being suffi. 
miserable dungeon he had inhabited for nearly four | ciently disguised to avoid detection, and, in short, the 
months, Madame de Lavallette threw herself into her | invincible repugnance I had to leave her in the hands of 
husband’s arms, and for more than an hour was unable | such a set of wretches as those about the prison, and 
to articulate a word. At length, she recovered suffi- | were it even possible that I could escape, what her lot 
ciently to be able to give him an account of her unsuc- ; would be when they discovered the trick, and that they 
cessful application to the King, and, by that time, she | might, perhaps, in their brutal fury, violently assail her? 
was forced to retire. The ensuing days were spent by | I was about to continue, but remarking her unworted 
Madame de Lavallette and her friends in unavailing ap- | paleness, and some indications of impatience which she 
lications to the royal clemency, in which the duke de | seemed unable to conceal, I saw myself forced to desist, 
usa, M. Pasquier, minister of state, the duke de | and, for some moments, remai silent. At lenyth, 
Richelieu and others, all took an active, though equally | ‘‘ Emily,”’ I said, ‘‘ I will do all you wish, but, for the 
unsuccessful part. A second admission to the Tuileries | success of your plan, suffer me to make one observation. 
was formally denied to Madame de Lavallette, and |The cabriolet is too far off. I shall have scarvely 
when, by stratagem, some of her powerful friends suc- | eseaped when I shall be missed, and, most undoubtedly, 
ceeded in placing her in the King’s way on his return | the sedan will be overtaken, for we cannot reach the 
from chapel, the only words she could obtain, after | Rue des Saints Peres under an hour, and encumbered 
throwing herself at the sovereign’s feet, were :—‘‘ Ma- | with your dress, I cannot ibly hope to evade my 
dame, I can only do my duty.’’ The wretched wife then | pursuers on foot.”’ This reflection seemed to strike her 
turned imploringly towards the Duchess of Angouleme, | for the first time. ‘‘ Change,’’ I continued, ‘* that part of 
but she was intercepted by M. d’ Agoult, chevalier | your plan; to-morrow belongs to us still, and I swear 
d’honneur, who, extending his two arms before her, | to you that to-morrow I will do all you desire.”’ 
forced her to stop whilst the princess who passed quickly | ‘* Tis true, you are in the right,’ said Emily, ‘I will 
on, scarcely deigned to cast a look upon the sufferer. | have the cabriolet placed nearer this. But give me your 
For the third time, this courageous woman ventured to , word of honour to obey me, for it is our last resource.” 
approach the royal dwelling, and, this time, succeeded! Taking her hand :-—‘‘ I will do all you desire—and as 
in gaining the ante-chamber of the duchess of Angou- | you desire,”’ said I. This promise satisfied her, and we 
leme’s apartment, but having been recognised by a! parted. 
domestic, orders were instantly issued that no person| ‘‘ When Emily and her cousin were gone, I sat down 
whatever was to be admitted, and the duchess quitted | in my solitary du n to reflect upon the project; but 
her apartments by another passage. ‘Thus, Madame de the more I reflected on it, the more impracticable it ap- 
Lavallette, seeing the fruitlessness of her exertions, de- | peared to me. My wife was taller than I was by a good 
cided upon quitting the palace, and once more turned | half inch; she, too, was slender, and her movements 
her steps towards her husband's dungeon, where she | full of grace. It is true that all the torment of mind I 
arrived. expiring with fatigue, and nearly heart-broken. | had undergone had singularly diminished my embon- 
In similar exertions did this devoted wife and her friends | point, but the difference between my appearance and 
pass day after day, until the afternoon of the 19th De- | her’s was far too striking for the slightest chance of suc- 
cember, when the prisoner was apprised that forty-eight | cess to attend our plan; and, then, on the other hand, I 
hours were all that remained to him of life. | was so well prepared to die! Yet, I must admit, that I 
Many different accounts having been given of the cir- | had been deliberating for the last two days whether I 
cumstances attending the escape of M. de Lavallette, we | would not make use of a table knife that I had concealed, 
translate the following particulars, from the Count’s own | and thus save myself that horrid toilette, and the dreaded 
words :—It was Tuesday evening, the 19th of Decem- | passage on the charrette from the prison to the scaffold. 
ber, and I had just heard that I had only forty-eight | Still I resisted, and now I must cease to think of death, 
hours to live. Eberle, one of the jailers, entered with a | and once more harass my mind with all the minute de- 
light, and I could not resist saying to him: ‘‘It isalways | tails of a project of evasion, extravagant in itself, and 
on the Fridays that the executions take place.’’—‘‘ Fre- | impossible to be realised, so that burlesque would be 
quently on the Thursdays,’’ returned the man with a | mingled with tragedy, for I must inevitably be taken, 
sigh.—‘* And, at four o’clock in the afternoon?’’ I | and, probably, my enemies would have the cruelty to 
added, interrogatively —‘‘ Often in the morning,”’ an- | make an exhibition of me in the absurd costume thus 
swered the jailer, seemingly much affected, and, at the | thrust upon me. But then, when my mind reverted to 
same time, quitting the cell. At six o'clock, my wife, | my beloved Emily—how could I refuse her, and her 
accompanied by a relation, Mademoiselle Dubourg, | plan seemed to make her so happy, and she was so con- 
came to dine with me. When the jailer quitted us, | fident of success! To disappoint, would be to kill her! 
Emily, for the first time, gave me an idea of her plan. | Such were the thoughts that tortured my mind the whole 





**Tt appears but too certain,’’ she said, ‘‘ that we have | of that night and following day, until my wife’s arrival 
nothing to hope. We must then come to a resolution | in the course of the morning. Emily told me she had 
ourselves, and here my love, is what I have to propose | been again the previous night, after quitting me, with 
to you. You will put on my dress, and, at eight o’clock | the minster of toreign affairs, but that he gave her no 
to-night, you will quit the prison in company with my | hope, although he did not seem to differ in opinion frém 
eousin. You will find my sedan chair outside, and it | her when she spoke of the injustice of my condemna- 
will convey you as far as the Rue des Saints Peres | tion; he, however, declared to her that the King had 
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positively forbidden him to say another word on the sub- | 
ject of M. de Lavallette. 

“Then, save him yourself, sir,’ exclaimed Madame | 
de Lavallette. 

“It would be a crime, Madam,"’ answered the Duke 
de Richelieu. ‘‘ Could you not present another petition 
to the King. in my name?’ demanded the courageous | 
wife. ‘* Willingly,”” answered M.de Richelieu, ‘let | 
me have it by eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and, I | 

ledge you my honour, it shall be delivered without de- 

ay to His Majesty.""—** Then,” continued Emily, “I! 
went to M. Tripier for the memorial, and the King has 
it by this time. Meanwhile,”’ she added, significantly, 

“T persist in my plan for to-night, to-morrow would be | 
100 ise, as we have no news from the Tuileries. I will | 
return to dine with you—preserve your firmness. For 

my part, I feel that my courage will last another four- 

and-twenty hours—but not a moment longer,”’ she 

added, with a deep sigh, ‘‘for I am nearly dead from 
fatigue."” Emily quitted me without my having made a 
single objection. In the course of the day, my daughter, | 
accompanied by the old touriere of the Abbaye-aux- 

Bois, came to visit me. The presence of my child, | 
whom I might never again behold, completely unnerved 
me. I took her on my knees, and she leaned her head 
upon my bosom, weeping violently. In vain did I try 
to utter some words of consolation; my tongue refused 

to give them utterance. Unable to breathe, I rose, and, 

age my child on the chair I had just quitted, walked 

up and down the cell, for some time, in a state of the 

most unutterable anguish of mind. At length, coming | 
to a decision, I took her hand :—*‘ Return my child,”’ | 
said I, **to your convent, and I promise to see you 

again to-morrow ; my affairs have taken a more favour- 
able turn than ~~ friends imagine. Say nothing to any 

me and be sure that I shall see you again.”’ 

‘‘Searcely had she departed, than all my affected 
firmness gave way. I burst into an incontrollabie agony 
of tears, as I cast what I then considered to he a ‘last 
look’ upon my only child, and I was long before I re- 
gained my wonted calmness. 


** At five o’clock Emily returned, and, t» my surprise 
and delight, brought Josephine with her, saying, as she | 
entered, ‘‘IT have brought Josephine, for I think that | 


we had better put our child into our confidence.”” Mv 
wife was habited in a Merino pelisse, lined and trimmed | 


with fur, which she had been in the habit of wearing at | I 


night, over her dress, when returning from parties. or | 
the theatres ; and, in her bag. she brought a black silk 
petticoat. ‘Tt is all you will require, to be perfectly | 
disguised,"’ said she, and having sent Josephine to the 
window, she continued in a low voice :—*‘ All is ready, | 
as the clock strikes seven, you must be dressed. As/| 
you go out, Josephine must take your arm: be careful. | 
and walk very slowly, and as you cross the large room | 
where all the jailers are assembled, draw on my cloves, | 
and then hold your handkerchief to your face. T'o-day, | 
I thought of a veil, but unfortunately, I have never worn | 
one coming here, so we must not think of it. Mind, 
also, to stoop a little as you those low door-ways. 
otherwise the feathers in the met will be caught, and | 
we shall be ruined. I always meet the jailers in the | 
long-room, and the concierge has the habit of offering | 
me his hand to lead me to my sedan chair, which [| 
always leave near the furthest gate, but, to-day, you | 
will find it in the court-yard, at the top of the grand | 
staircase. Shortly after you leave this, you will be met | 
by M. Baudus. who will see you to your destination. | 
Thus, by Gon’s grace !—my love—” and she paused. | 
“‘Now r»member all I have told you, keep up your | 
courage. Give me your hand to see how your pulse 
beats :—Good !"’ she exclaimed. ‘* Now, feel mine,”’—| 
there is not the slightest emotion,”’ she added. For my | 
part, I was convinced she was in a high fever.—*‘ Above | 
all,”’ said Emily, ‘‘let there be no grief, no weeping at | 
parting, or all is lost.’’ I gave her, however, a ring I | 
ad worn from our marriage, on which were engraved | 
our names, and the date of that event, telling her I | 
ight he recognised by it before I quitted the frontiers. | 
veust, 1841.—Musevm. 77 
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Emily then called Josephine ‘‘ Listen, my child, at- 
tentively,’’ she said, ‘‘ to what Iam going to say to you, 
for you must repeat it ali to me again. I shall leave 
to-night at seven, instead of eight o'clock; yoy must 
follow close behind me. for you know the doors are too 
narrow to admit of yor: being by my side, but, as soon 
as we enter the long rouui, you will place yourself at my 
left side, for the concierge has the habit of offering me 
his arm on that side, and he disgusts me. And, then, 
when we get outside the first iron gate, at the foot of the 
flight of steps, place yourself on my right, to prevent 
those horrid gendarmes coming to stare under my bon- 
net as they always do. Can you understand al! this ?’’ 

Josephine repeated word for word all that her mother 
had told her. 

“*Tis well,”’ said Emily. The child had scarcely 
concluded her lesson, when a sincere and kind friend 
called, under pretence of escorting»my wife to her home, 
but, in reality, for the purpose of seeing me once more. 
His presence being likely to embarrass us, for he was 
not in the secret, I was forced to get rid of him as quickly 
as I could; therefore, takitlg him aside, I whispered 
him :—‘‘ My dear Sainte Roses, do not remain longer 
at the present moment. Emily is not yet aware that it is 
for to-morrow: we must not let her know it. Return 
at eight o'clock, but pray do not come in, unless you 
see the sedan chair outside: if it is not there, it will bea 
sign that Emily is gone home, and you can call upon her 
at her house :”’ then, bidding him farewell, I thrust him 
out. He had no sooner disappeared, than another friend 
entered who had been prevented by illness from callin 
on me for the last two months. e had not expecte 
to see my wife, and soon perceived that his presence 
might not be agreeable: he was deeply affected, and 
displayed such intense grief that I dread: i his remain- 
ing a moment longer. ‘*Go,’’ 1 whispered, ‘go, it is 
my last interview with my wife, she knows it not, but 
the least emotion may be fatal to her.’’ At length we 
were left alone. I looked at Emily. I thought of all 
the difficulties, all the obstacles that lay in our path. 
At this moment, a sudden idea took possession of my 
mind; I imparted it to my wife. ‘*If,"’ said T, ** you 
were to go and offer the concierge 100,000 francs to shut 
his eyes whilst I pass, he might consent, and we should 
all be saved.’’ Emily gazed upon me, for a moment, 
without speaking. ‘‘ Well,”’ she said, ‘‘ yes, perhaps; 
"Il go see,”’ and she quitted the room. After a few 
minutes absence, during which I clearly saw the impru- 
dence and danger of such a step, Emily returned. ** 
is useless,’’ she said, composedly, ‘‘the few words I 


| was enabled to draw from the concierge convinced me of 


his probity; let us not change our plan.’’ Dinner was 
now brought in. As we were seating ourselves at the 
table. an old nurse of the name of Madame Dutoit who 
had long been in our service, and had accompanied Jo- 
sephine, suddenly came into the room in a fainting con- 
dition. Madame de Lavallette had left her in the turn- 
kevy’s room with the intention of making her follow me 
as [| went out; but the extreme heat of the stoves, to- 
gether with her emotion, had so completely overcome 
her, and she entreated so earnestly to be admitted to see 
me once more, that, without the jailer’s permission, one 
of the turnkeys took upon himself to bring her to us. 
Far from being of any assistance, the presence of the 
poor creature only added to our embarrassments. The 
very sight of my disguise might disorder her intellects: 
but what was to be done? She was not in the room two 
minutes before she broke out in the most dismal lamenta- 
tions ; fortunately, my wife’s resolute manner stopt her, 
instantly: ‘‘Come!’’ said Emily, in a tone that admitted 
not of contradiction, ‘‘come, no childish nonsense, no 
erying, no sobbing. Sit down to table, don't eat, don’t 
speak, but smell this bottle of salts. In less than an 
hour you will be in the open air.”’ 

This repast, which in all probability was to be the last 
in my life, was, I may say, frightful. We could not 
swallow a morsel of food, and we durst not trust our- 
selves to speak a word. In this horrible situation, we 
passed nearly an hour. At length, the prison clock 
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struck six and three-quarters. Emily rose from table, 

and pulled the bell."’ ‘‘ I want to say a word to Bonne- 

ville,’ she said. My valet de chambre entered, she took 
him aside, and whispered a few words in his ear, and, 
then, continued, aloud :—*‘ Let the chairmen be in readi- 
ness, Iam going, immediately,’’ the servant quitted us, 
and turning to me she ad in a lew voice :—** Tis 
time to dress."’ 

I retired with Emily behind a large folding screen 
which divided my chamber into two apartments; and, 
there, with that charming quickness and dexterity that 
alone belongs to woman, she completed the ise to 
which I owe my life—all the while repeating her instruc- 
tions over and over to me :—*‘ mind and stoop your head 
in passing through the door-ways. Walk very slowly 
down the long room, like a person exhausted by suffer- 
ing.”’ In the course of three or four minutes my toilette 
was completed. We returned to the other end of the 
room ; and Emily called her daughter :—‘* What do you 
think of your father ?’’ she enquired, anxiously. 

A smile of incredulous surprise beamed upon Jo- 
sephine’s countenance. ‘‘ Seriously, my child, how do 
you think he looks ?"’ repeated Emily, breathlessly. I 
walked a few steps forward. ‘‘ Mais pas mal,’’ an- 
swered Josephine ; and the tears glistened in her eyes, 
and her head drooped upon her bosom. We now ad- 
vanced towards the door. ‘The concierge,’ I whis- 
pered to Emily, ‘‘ comes every night after your departure. 
go behind the screen and moke a slight noise, he will 
suppose that I am there. and will quit the room for a few 
minutes, which are indispensable to me."’ She made 
asign that she understood me, and I pulled the bell. 
“* Farewell!’’ said she, raising her eves to Heaven in 
silent prayer. I pressed her arm with my trembling 
hand; we exchanged a look. An embrace would have 
ruined us. Footsteps approached. Emily glided behind 
the screen, the door opened. I passed out, my daughter 
followed, Madame Dutoit came last. After having 
crossed the corridor, I arrived at the door of the long 
room. Here I had to go up one step, at the same time 
that I stooped my head to prevent the feathers coming 
in contact with the top of the door; I succeeded, but, 
raising mv head I found mvself in the immensely long 
room. with no fewer than five jsilers, some seated, some 

ing in my very passe. I finished putting on mv 
. and held my handkerchief to my eves, as thouch 
was weeping. I expected Josephine to take my left 
arm; in her anxiety she took mv richt. and the con- 
cierge, descending the few stens levling from his room, 
which was on the left. came directly to me, and laving 
his hand upon my arm observed :-—*‘ Yon are go'ng 
away early to-night, Madame la Comtesse... The man 
seemed affected; no doubt he thought she had heen 
bidding me an eternal farewell. (Some accounts of my 
escape have said that my danghter and mvself were 
sobbing loudly. On the contrary, we neither of us dared 
scarcely breathe.) At length. IT reached the end of 
that long room. Close to the door is a little space en- 
closed, wherein, dav and night, sits a jailer. whose busi- 
ness it is to open and shut that door. I arrived opposite | 
this man, who looked at me, but without opening the 
door. I could not speak, but thrust my hand through 
the iron bars of the enclosure, to intimate that I wanted 
the door to be opened. He turned the key, and we 
passed outside. This time. Josephine made no mistake ; 
she took my right arm. Here was a flicht of twelve 
steps to ascend. before we could attain the court-vard ; 
at the foot of the s‘eps, was a guard-house. so that, 
within three paces of me stood a group of ahout twenty 
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those of a ma upon the prey he fascinates before he 
devours it. felt, as it were, the w within my 
grasp. At the slightest noise, at the slightest alarm, | 
was decided to rush upon it, for I felt at that moment as 
though I possessed the strength of ten men, and, mos 
certainly, I should have killed all those who would have 
tried to seize me. I remained in this most horrible situa. 
tion, at least two minutes. At length I heard Bonne. 
ville’s voice ; he whispered. softly, ‘‘ one of the chair. 
men is missing, but I have found another.’’ I then fel: 
the chair lifted from the ground. We crossed the grea: 


court-yard, and turned to the right, and on to the quai des 
Orfevres, till we came to the rue de Harley. There, 
the sedan stopped, the door was opened, and my friend 


Bandus came up and offered me his arm, saying, aloud, 
jas he did so, ‘‘ you recollect Madam, that you are to 
call on the President.” We turned down the little 
‘street and Baudus pointed to a cabriolet at a short dis. 
|tance. I darted forwards and sprang into the cabriolet; 
| the driver asked me for his whip, I searched in vain for 
| it, it had fallen: ‘no matter,”’ said he, and, giving the 
|reins a jerk, the horse started off at full trot. As | 
turned again upon the quay I saw Josephine, her hands 
| clasped, and, seemingly, praying to Gop with her whole 
| soul. We crossed the pont Saint Michel, the rwe-de-la- 
Harpe, and soon after reached the rue de Vaugirard, 
behind the Odeon. It was only now that I began to 
breathe: in looking at the driver of the cabriolet, what 
| was my astonishment to recegnise the Count de Chas. 
senon, whom I little expected to find there! ‘* What!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘is it thou?”’ ‘* Yes, and behind you are 
four brace of pistols well loaded ; I hope you will make 
use of them.’’ ‘* No, truly, I said, I have no wish to 
ruin you.”’ ‘‘Oh! if that is all, I will give you the ex. 
ample, and woe betide him who should try to stop you.” 
We proceeded onwards as far as the new Boulevard, 
at the corner of the rue Plumet. There we stopped. | 
spread my white handkerchief upon the apron of the 
cabriolet: it was the signal agreed upon with M. Baudus. 
I now disencumbered myself of all my female attire, 
which I exchanged for the coat and gold laced hat of a 
groom. By this time M. Baudus arrived, and, bidding 
farewell to M. de Chassenon, I got out ep = cabriolet, 
and followed my new master. It was then eight o'clock ; 
the rain poured in torrents, and the night was as dark as 
pitch. We scarcely met a soul in that solitary part of 
the fanbourg Saint Germain. I walked with the utmost 
difficulty, and it was not without an effort that I was 
able to follow M. Baudus closely enéugh not to lose 
sight of him. After a short time, I lost one of my shoes, 
but dared not wait to pick it up. We met a party of 
vendarmes in full gallop. Perchance it was me m 
they were in search of little did they think I was so 
near them! At length, after a long and painful hour's 
march, weary to a degree. with one shoe on, the other 
off, we arrived in the rue de Grenelle close to the rue du 
Rar. Here, M. Baudus paused a moment. ‘‘I am go- 
ing into one of these hotels,’’ said he. ‘* Whilst I stop 
and speak to the concierge, you must pas on into the 
yard. You will see a staircase on the left hand, go up 
to the very last story, and you will find yourself in a long 
dark pxssage; turn to the right, and, at the end, you 
will find a pile of wood; stop there.’’ He said no more, 
but turned down the rue du Bac, and I felt a sort of 
giddiness seize me, as I saw him knock at the door of 
the Due de Richelieu, minister of foreign affairs. M. 
Baudus entered, and, whilst he was speaking to the 
‘ Suisse,’ who put his head quite out of the lodge win- 
dow, I passed quickly into the yard. ‘‘ Where is that 











ndarmes with their officer. waiting to see Madame de 

vallette go out. At length. slowly and tremblingly I 
gained the last step of the flight; the sedan chair was | 
close by, I entered. but could see neither chairmen nor 
servant. My daughter and the old woman stond close | 
by the sedan. and not more than two or three yards off, | 
immovable as a statue. his eves fixed upon me, stood a | 
sentinel. A violent avitation now began to mingle with 
my astonishment. at this extraordinary delay. My eyes 


man going?’’ cried the ‘‘ Suisse.’’ who saw me pass 
‘Tt is my servant,”’ answered M. Baudus, carelessly 
and went on with what.he had been saying. I quickly 
ascended the stairs to the third story, and arrived at the 
spot indicated. I had scarcely reached the pile of wood, 
I heard the rustling of a woman's dress, and feel- 
ing a gentle hand ing pn my arm suffered myself to 
be drawn into a chamber where the door was shut upon 
me. and the key withdrawn on the outside. I advanced, 


were as steadfastly fixed upon the sentinel’s firelock, as | softly, towards a lighted stove, and, placing my 
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on the slab to warm them, discovered a candle and a to us, bring him to us,’’ she exclaimed, enthusiastically, 


bundle of matches, which enabled me 
a survey of my new abode. 
with a slanting roof. containing a nice clean bed, a chest 


at once to take | ‘‘ my husband is from home, but I need not wait to con- 
It was a good sized room, | sult him; to perform a good action, his sentiments per- 


fectly accord with mine. 1 will instantly prepare a 


of drawers, two chairs, and the stove already mentioned. | chamber where he will be in safety; hasten back to 


On the drawers was a slip of paper containing these cau- | assure Madame de Lavalletie of this.’’ 


tious words: —** make no noise, do not open the win- | 
dow except during the night, put on the list slippers, 
and await pitiently.’’ Beside this paper was a bottle of | 
excellent claret, several volumes of Moliere and Rabe- | 
lais, and a pretty little basket filled with spo per: | 
fumed soaps, almond paste, and, in short, all hittle | 
items of the most recherchee toilet table. These deli- | 
cate attentions, together with the pretty female hand- | 
wri‘ing of the billet, convinced me that I was the guest 
of persons, not only gifted with the most generous senti- 
ments, but also ssed of elegance of manners and 
good taste. But what puzzled me above all was—why I 
was in the hotel of foreign affiirs. I had never seen the | 
Duc de Richelieu, and could not, therefore, imagine 
that the minister would, in violation of the duty he owed 
his Sovereign, assist, even indirectly, in the escape of a. 
state criminal, condemned as a conspirator. 

I was lost in these conjectures, when the door opened, 
softly, and I found my hands clasped in those of my 
kind friend Baudus. As soon as the first transports of 
our joyful emotions had a little subsided, I commenced 
questioning him ; but he interrupted me with :—** I com- 
prehend your anxiety to know all the particulars; but 
do not let your imagination run on too quickly; here is 
the truth:—the day before yesterday, Madame de La- 
vallette sent for me: as soon as the doors were closed, 
and that we were sure of not being interrupted, she thus 
commenced—*‘‘ as we have no chance of my husband's 

ardon, I am going to save him myself, but Iam at a 
_ for a place of safety for him when he is free. I 
cannot hope for assistance from either my own family or 
immediate friends, it is out of their power to aid me. 
I look, therefore, to you with confidence, to ensure him 
the means of concealment, for, to-morrow, he will be 
free."” ‘* This was a brief summons,"’ continued Baudus, 
‘‘and I must admit that I was not a little disconcerted. 
You know how few persons I visit, and to conceal you 
in my own chambers, in a furnished hotel, occupied by 
at least thirty individuals, was out of the question. 
stated all this to Madame de Lavaliette, but she would 
listen to no excuse’’—*‘ you must think it over at once,”’ 
she said, ‘‘for you must positively find me what I require.”’ 
Af‘er some hesitation, I asked her for two hours to con- 
sider it, telling her, at the same time, that there was a 
family here, and who had once known misfortune, with 
whom I happened to be on :erms of intimacy, and that 
they might, probably, give me some assistance. ‘* Go, 
go to them, instantly,’’ cried Madame de Lavallette, 
“describe my position to them, tell them it is my life 
they give me in concealing my husband.’’ I wanted to 
learn something of her plan ; ** not now,”’ she cried, ‘‘ run 
to your frends, on your return I will tell you all.”’ I 
quitted your wife and came hither. Stop—do not be so 
impatient. you are the guest of M. Bresson, cashier of 
foreign affairs—.’’ I had never seen M. Bresson but 
twice, accidentally, but I was acquainted with his history. 
He had been a deputy of the convention, and, in_conse- 
quence of having voted against the sentence of death 
passed upon the unfortunate Louis XVI., was proscribed 
and forced to fly. His wife and himself were fortunate 
enough to find an asylum amidst the mountains of 
Voszes, where they were received into the family of 
some kind peasants, who, at the imminent risk of their 
own lives, sheltered them for nearly two years. ‘* On 
quitting these excellent persons,’’ continued M. Baudus, 
Madame Bresson, in the fulness of her cratitude, made 
a vow, in her turn, to save some individual condemned 
to death for political crimes, if Providence favoured her 
so far as to throw in her way any person so circum- 
stanced. I then went to Madame Bresson’s and — 
“your wish is granted,”’ I cried, as soon as we were 
alone; and, in a few words, I related to her your history 
and Madame de Lavallette’s resolution. ‘* Bring him 


' accordingly 


returned to your wife, who then acquainted me with her 
plan. I listened, in silence; for it was not a period to 
make objections, and she seemed so sanguine of suce 
cess, and so happy, that I entered at once into our plans 
with the utmost ardour; but we wanted a private cab- 
riolet. With Madame de Lavallette’s permission, then, 
I went in search of the Count de Chassenon. I knew 
him to be a man of honour and courage. He readil 

consented. ‘Thus my friend, here you are by a sort oF 
miracle; for I cannot yet actually understand how you 
suéceeded. You perceive yourself the necessity of for 
ever concealing the names of the generous persons who, 
at their own risk have afforded you this means of con- 
cealment; »the whole family would be ruined were it 
known, and M. Bresson, having a daughter and some 
nephews to provide for, cannot afford to lose his situa- 
tion. A public functionary, honoured with the confi- 
dence of the minister, lodged at the King’s expense, he 
is not blind to the irregularity of his own proceedings ; 
but, on the other heal, he is convinced of your inno- 
cence, and as he himself says, ‘* what are all these 
minor considerations, in comparison with the life of a 
human being?’’ We are going to try by what means 
we can get you past the frontier; it well be no easy 
matter, but the most important part of the business is 
accomplished, and Providence will not leave its own 
work unfinished."’ : 

M. Baudus quitted me, and I remained alone during 
two entire hours, scarcely daring to breathe or move, 
reflecting, sadly, upon the fate of my poor Emily, who 
was left as a hostage, in my dungeon. About eleven 
o'clock, my door opened again, and a lady, elegantly 
attired, and with a veil thrown over her head and face 
entered the room; she was accompanied by a little girl, 
apparently about fourteen years of age. The lady 
seemed deeply affected, and pumend me in her arms; 
and the child, whose tears were falling, stood timidly b 
her mother’s side. ‘‘In the name of Gop!’’ I cried, 
‘**raise this veil, Madam, and let me know the angelic 
being to whom I owe my safety.’’—‘* We do not know 
each other,’ andswered the lady, kindly, and, at the 
same time, throwing back her veil; ‘‘ but I am happy 
to be enabled to participate in the heroic action of Ma- 
dame de Lavallette."’ It was true, I had never before 
seen Madame Bresson: she was then about forty years 
of age, but an excellent skin and complexion and an 
elegant figure made her appear at least ten years 
younger. When she came in, she laid a sort of soup 
tureen upon the stove, she now pointed to it, ‘‘ here,’ 
she said, ‘‘is your dinner, you have both courses to- 
gether; you will have bad cheer with us, for we are 
obliged to stint ourselves to feed you—you see we do 
not wish to confide our secret to any of our servants; 
they all inhabit the rooms in this corridor, and the next 
room to your's is the bed-chamber of my nephew Stanis- 
laus. Therefore, make no noise: in the morning, when 
you get up, make your bed, and do the room yourself, 
but bear in mind that the slightest noise would be heard, 
and we should all be ruined, for the room you are in is 
never inhabited.”’ 

After remaining about an hour, Madame Bresson bade 
me good night, and, a short time after she was gone, 
her husband came to visit me. I recollected having 
seen him once, about fifteen years before, previous to 
my departure for Saxony, and may have seen him, once 
again, on my return. Since that we had never met. 
He had an agreeable countenance, a cultivated mind 
great energy of character, and pleasing, lively manners. 
We chatted, gaily, for some time. ‘I have been tak- 
ing a round of the Salons,”’ said he, laughing; ‘‘ and 
you cannot think what a panic you have struck into the 
minds of the Parisians. Not a creature within the walla 
of the Tuileries will go to bed to-night, I promise you. 








They are persuaded that your flight is the result of some 
great conspiracy about to brea —they see you 
already marching upon the Tuileries, at the head of the 
vieille armee, and af Paris taking up arms to join yoa. 
For my part, I should not be astonished at their recall- 
ing the foreign troops. They talk of closing the barriers. 
Only fancy what confusion such a step would create. 
Why, the poor milk women could not come in in the 
morning, and what would our old dowagers do for 
their coffee? And I, who listened to all their lamenta- 
tions, I, who had you safe under my own key!—ha! 
ha! ‘tis positively laughable.’ 

Before he retired, M. Bresson took a survey of my 
chamber, showed me the drawers full of changes oi 
linen, &e. ‘* Open only the least morsel of your win- 
dow shutter,”’ said he; ‘‘ merely sufficient to give you 
light to read, and if, by chance, you take cold, you must 
put your head into this closet it you want to cough.” I 
asked him to let me have some beer to quench a raging 
thirst that had tormented me for some days. 
said he. ‘‘ We cannot give you beer, we are not in the 
habit of drinking it; and it would be remarked. I have 
not forgotten the history of M. de Montmorin, who was 
discovered and died upon the scaffold, merely from hav- 
ing eaten a fowl, the bones having been thrown outside 
the door. 


afford to live upon fowl. seeing the bones, came to the 
conclusion that she 
son, and, accordingly, went and denounced her. No, 
no, you shall have syrups and sugar as much as you 
please, but no beer.””” 

I passed this, my first night of liberty, in a state of 
violent agitation, pacing up and down my chamber, and 
breathing the air at the open window. I could not see 
into the Hue du Bac, but I distinctly heard the tramp of 
horses, and, this sound, frequently renewed, made me 
tremble. However, towards morning, fatigue got the 
better of my fears, and I threw myself upon the bed and 
fell into a sound sleep. About two hours after, I was 
awakened by a noise in the chamber, and, starting up, 

reeived to my astonishment a little man polishing the 

oor, cleaning the furniture, and, in short, putting all to 
ights:—‘‘ Who are you?"’ cried I, ternfied. ‘*T am 
Monsieur s valet de chambre,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But I 
understood.”’ said I, **from your master, that no one 
Was to come into this room.’’ ‘‘ They have changed 
their minds,’’ returned the man, composedly, ‘‘ and, if 
‘on will get up and go into my room opposite, I will 
nish this and make your bed.’’ I complied, and to my 
surprise found myself in a very nicely furnished apart- 
ment. (©n the chimney was a timepiece and two vases 
of artificial flowers, the bed was of mahogany and very 
elegant. I peeped into a closet at the head of a bed, 
and saw several gowns hanging up. What is the mean- 
ing of all this? thought I 
his servant must be a married man; he knows who 
Tam, and, of course, his wife must also be in the secret. 
Ts this wise to let a child and two servants in this very 
hotel know the secret! 
so much, that I fell from my chair upon the floor ina 
fainting fit. The man came in, about half an hour after- 
wards, and finding me in this condition dragged me into 
my own chamber, where, after a great deal of difficulty 
and trouble he succeeded in placing me in the bed, and I 
did not recover till long after. ‘* You must take care 
of yourself for neither Monsieur nor Madame can come 
to you before night.’’ “1 will return to you if I can,” 
said the poor creature, soothingly, ‘* but, in Gop’s name, 
don’t go and fall sick. for how could we ever bring a 
doctor to see you ?”’ I felt the truth of all this, and my 
thoughts took another turn. ‘If I were to die here,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ what would they do with my body !—and, for 
some time, this thought oppressed me. At length, I 
was aroused by cries in the street: it was from some 
newsmonger, vociferating with all his might something 
in which I fancied I could distinguish my own name. 
placed myself still closer to the window, where I awaited 
two hours, until another came round. At length, I heard 


** No,” | 


A troublesome neighbour, knowing that the | 
old woman by whom he was concealed was too poor to | 


was secreting some proscribed per- | 


These reflections troubled me | 
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flloming wordn:-—" Lavalletelodgereproprietn 
‘ollowing words :—*‘‘ tt tors.” 
| No doubt these latter were threatened with severe 
punishment if they harboured me, and rewards were, of 
course, offered to informers. ‘‘If,’’ said I to myself, 
**the two servants of this house were to betray me—!" 
But I wronged them ; for both the man and his wife had 
been in the service of M. and Madame Bresson for up. 
| wards of twenty years, and were proof inst all 
| bribery. Late in the evening, my kind friend came to 
visit me, and reassured me on all the ts that had 
| given me uneasiness! They explained their motives for 
| having trusted these two servants, and told me they had 
| also decided upon imparting our secret to their nephew, 
| Stanislaus, whose chamber was contiguous to the one i 
oceupied. Accordingly, they brought him to visit me 
| that same night. He was a young man of about twenty 
| years of age, of agreeable manners, and who had read a 
| great deal. We soon became excellent friends. He 
/came to me every night afterwards, at eleven, and re- 
mained till two o’clock. I taught him the p= of chess, 
= he brought me the journals and all the news of 
aris. 
| But it is time to return to the Conciergerie and my 
dearest Emily. I had scarcely passed the outer gate, 
before, as I had foreseen, the concierge entered my dun- 
geon. Hearing a noise behind the screen, he went 
away for five minutes, when, returning, and hearing the 
same noise repeated, he walked in, and folding back 
| one of the leaves of the screen, at once discovered my 
evasion. He uttered a loud shriek and ran towards the 
door. Madame de Lavallette bounded forward, and 
seizing upon him by the arm, tried with all her strength 
to retain him—*‘ stop, one moment,”’ she cried, ** let 
my husband go, oh! wait, save him.”’ ‘* You have 
/ ruined me, Madam,"’ cried the man, furiously, and 
shaking her off; but again catching hold of the skirts 
| of his coat, she clung to him with all the frenzy of de- 
spair, thus impeding his movements. At length, he 
succeeded in tearing himself from her, leaving part of 
his coat-skirts in her hands, and, running out, alarmed 
| the whole prison with his cries. All the jailers and 
| turnkeys, and all the gendarmes started off in various 
| directions. Some of them overtook the sedan chair, 
| and, in their eager haste, tearing it open, were disap- 
| pointed to find it only contained my daughter. Of 
| course, they left the child unmolested, and pursued 
their way, until weary of their fruitless search they re- 
turned one after the other to the Conciergerie. Order 
| being once more established, regular parties were or- 
ganised for the pursuit. Strict search was made in the 
| houses of all my friends and acquaintances. The barriers 
| were actually closed the next morning, and the joy of the 
Parisians could only be equalled by the disappointed 
| rage of the police. When the violent perturbation of 
| Emily's spirits had a little subsided, she would have en- 
| joved, her triumph most heartily, had it not been for 
| those brutal jailers, who, leaving the door open that 
| none of their words should be lost upon her, loaded her 
| with imprecations and invectives, and all the while de- 
| clared that it was an impossibility I should not be re- 
| taken. 
The arrival of M. Bellart, procureur-general soon put 
an end to these insults. He set about making out his 
| proces-verbal, all the while reproaching Madame de La- 
| vallette for her conduct! By his orders, she was most 
absurdly treated with a severity, which, in her then 
delicate and excited state, laid the foundation of the 
ernel malady, with which she was afflicted upwards of 
| twelve years,* but which, thank Heaven, at the period 
I am writing, has completely disappeared. 
| She was im eened, in the wretched dungeon inha- 
| bited by Marshal Ney, and, au plus rigowreux secret. 
She was even denied the services of her femme de 
chambre, and was waited on by the wife of one of the 
jailers. She was neither permitted to write to her 


| 
| 


* For the above space of time this heroic lady suffered+ 
| mental aberration. 
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sends, receive letters, or visits. In this dreadful state, | gium, by Valenciennes, was specially appropriated to 
netted by a thousand terrors, and uncertain of my fate ; the use of the English army: this seal — then fixed 
imagining. also, every sound to be her husband dragged | upon to insure my escape. These gentlemen only de- 
back to prison and to death, my unfortunate wife passed | manded two days to conclude their preparations. I 
upwards of six weeks. received minute instructions for my dress. I was not to 

My child returned to her convent that same night, | wear mustachios, but to have a wig, a l’anglaise, to be 
wild with joy at having contributed to save her father. | closely shaved, to wear a military great coat with buttons 
But the following day, when all was known, the supe- | like those of the other English officers, &c., &c. After not 
rior, @ protegee of the Duches@ of Angouleme was | a little difficulty and trouble to my friends, I succeeded in 
seized with fear. Josephine was condemned to absolute | procuring all that was necessary for my transformation 


silence, and the nuns and several of the pupils who had | 
been her dearest friends, then shunned her as though | 
she had been stricken with the plague. But this was 
not all—will it be believed that many of the parents of | 
the children who were at that convent threatened the | 
superior to remove their daughters, if Josephine Laval- | 
lette remained in the house. Emily's first act upon re- | 
gaining her own freedom, was, therefore, to withdraw | 
her daughter from the Abbaye aux Bois. 

I had now passed ten days, tranquilly, in my retreat, 
laden with the most touching marks of the esteem and 
affection of my kind and excellent friends who assured 
me, that, without the slightest trouble to them, I might 
remain months where I was. Baudus, however, who 
came to see me occasionally, and whom T questioned 
closely, could not conceal from me that the police were 
as active as ever in pursuit of me. They were confident 
that I had neither passed the frontier at the Strasbourg 
side, nor at the side of Metz. General Excelmans. who 
had likewise been proscribed, and had retired to Brus- 
sels, having read the particulars of my escape. wrote. as 
it were, in confidence to his wife, that we had supped 
together at Brussels." This anecdote was widely dis- 
seminated and believed by all. except the police. who 
were not to be so easily deceived. It was then, in Paris, 
they continued their search. and persons known to be 
my friends were very closely watched. I was anxious 
to get off. and with Baudus consulted my new friends 
seriously upon the means. Another female disguise, by 


means of which I should be enabled to gain a sea-port, | 


whence I could procure a safe passage to England, was 


proposed. I dreaded having recourse, a second time. 
to woman's gear. and that notion was discarded 
Amongst the most feasi'le was the following :—A Rus- 
sian general, about to return to St Petersburg, would 
give me a seat in his caleche. and I could thus pass the 
frontiers in safety. But then T mnst previously advance 
a sum of 8000 franes to pav off his debts. and defray all 
the necessary travelling expenses. The monev was 
ready, but the project failed. The Russian insisted 
upon knowing the name of his fellow traveller: when it 
was told him. the dread of being exiled into Siberia. in 
case it was discovered. induced him to reject the offer. 
Many other plans were likewise thought of, but equally 
disearded. At length. on the eichteenth evening of my 
retreat, my friend Baudus came to me in excellent 
spirits. ‘*At last we shall succeed,”’ he said, ‘‘ some 
Englishmen have offered to save you, and there is 
scarcely a doubt of their success."" He then explained 
to me that the Princess de Vandemont. uneasy to know 
that T was still in Paris, although she was unaware of 
my place of concealment. had been communicating her 
fears to a Madame Saint Aienan, one of the most cou- 
rageous and kind-hearted women in existence. This 
lady proposed to the princess to sound a voung Enelish- 
man, a Mr. Bruce. upon the subject. Rruce. deliehted 
to be able to contribute to save an individual, so miracn- 
lonsly resened from the scaffold. eacerly accepted a 
share in the transaction, and, on his side, imparted the 
secret to General Wilson 

General Wilson shared the enthusiasm of his young 
friend. He had failed in an attempt to save Mareschal 
Nev. and hoped. this time. to make amends for that 
accident. He thoucht of making a military adven- 
ture of it, and, as Bruce was not in the armv. he consi- 
dered it necessary to eneace one or two English officers 
to join him, men of independence and liberal opinions, 
who would find some satisfaction in plaving off this little 
trick on the Bourbon government. The road to Bel- 


into an English officer, and at eight o’clock on the even- 
ing of the 9th of January, 1816, I bade farewell to m 
kind friends the Bressons. We were all deeply affected, 
especially I, who never expected to see them in. 
have had that happiness, however. Messrs. Bresson 
and Baudus accompanied me to the corner of the rue de 
Grenelle, where I again found the cabriolet and its faith- 
ful Chassenon, who was delighted.to see me. In pro- 
ceeding to my destination, we crossed the place du Car- 
rousel. I could scarcely forbear smiling as we passe 
by the numerous sentinels about the Tuileries; and as I 
gazed upon the brilliant pile, I thought how many there 
were within. furious at not being able to seize upon me. 


| Yet there I was within fifty yards of them—had they 


known it! 

We stopped at the rue du Helder, close to the Boule- 
vard; there I took leave of my friend Chassenon. As 
I was going up the stairs, to my astonishment I met 
Mademoiselle Dubourg. I passed onwards, for a recog- 
nition would have been attended with too much danger. 
I learned since, that she was going to M. Dupuis, the 
juge d Instruction by whom I had been first examined. 
On arriving at the first floor, a tall, distinguished look- 
ing man came out to meet me, it was Sir Robert Wil- 
son; he presented me to two others, who were waiting 
for me in the salon. I immediately recognised Mr. 
Bruce whom I had met the preceding winter at the 
Duchess de Saint Leu’s. The other person was the 
master of the apartment, Captain Hutchinson. He gave 
me a most amiable reception, and we sat down to @ 
bowl of punch. The conversation turned upon public 
affairs, which we discussed with as much freedom as 
though we had been in London. The three gentlemen 
seemed perfectly certain of the success of our journey, 
which was to commence on the ensuing morning. After 
about an hour’s conversation, General Wilson and Mr. 
Bruce arose; the former pressing my hand warmly, 
said, “*Be wp in the morning by six o'clock, shave and 
dress yourself carefully. Here you will find a military 
great coat which you will put on; at eight o'clock, pre- 
cisely. I shall be at the door.” ‘* And _,”’ said Bruce, 
shaking hands in his turn. ‘‘T am going to pass the 
next three days in the country at the Princess de la 
Moskowa’s. for [ean do no more for you. Farewell, 
my best wishes will accompany you, I shall hear of you 
from my friends.”’ 

After their departure, Mr. Hutchinson politely offered 
me his bed. but having no inclination to sleep I threw 
mvself upon a sofa. My companion shortly after gave 
evident tokens of being asleep; I arose softly, and look- 
ine round the apartment, sought a corner where T might 
conceal myself in case of a visit from the police; but 
there was not much furniture. and the whole apartment 
consisted of only two rooms anda closet. It would be 
impossible. I clearly saw. to escape their searching eyes, 
for even a single quarter of an hour. I opened the win- 
dow to measure its distance from the ground. It was 
far too high for me to be able to run away after my leap, 
and too near the ground for me to hope to be killed in 
my fall. Fortunately. T recollected a brace of pistols 
that M. de Chassenon had civen me. I examined them 
carefully, and finding all right, p'aced them under the 
sofa pillow. laid mvself down, and was asleep in a few 
minutes. Abdut one o'clock, however. I was awakened 
by a loud noise at the porte cochere ; I listened, breath- 
lessly. and was able to make out two voices raised in 
anery dispute. It was evident some person wanted to 
get into the house. TI quickly awakened my compa- 
nion :—*‘ T believe I am discovered,”’ said I, ‘‘ get up, I 















inte the house.”’ Hutchinson got up, and, un- 
lacking the door, went out upon the landing. In about 
five minutes. which I found of intermina’ le length, he 
returned :—**it is only a dispute between the portiere 
and a French officer who lives on the third floor. She 
complains that he comes in too late at right; so we may 
go to sleep agair.”’ 












































o'clock, precisely, General Wilson, dressed in full uni- 
form, drove to the door. Captain Hutchinson 
mounted his horse, I got into the gig, and away we 
drove. The morning was delightful, all the shops open, 
and numbers of persons in the streets. 

We were now within sight of our first barriere, that of 
Clichy, previously to attaining which we passed two 

i cers, who looked not a little surprised at 
seeing General Wilson accompanied by an officer wear- 
ing the English unif rm, and with whose face they were 
totally unacquainted. Mr. Hutchinson, however, saved 
us all explanations with them by riding up and engaging 
them in a conversation until he saw that we had reached 
the Barriere. 

We had now a French and English guard-house to 
pass; situate one on each side of the road. The soldiers 
of both drew up and presented arms. Fortutately for 
me, those on my side were National Guards, by whom 
it was next to an impossibility I should be recognised, 
inhabiting different quarters of Paris as we did. We 

them slowly, returning their salute. I could 
scarcely contain myself at our success. and I thanked 
General Wilson with as lively a gratitude as though we 
had cleared every barriere in the kingdom. We pro- 
ceeded briskly to the village of La Chapelle, where we 
were obli to stop and take a fresh horse to convey us 
as far as eo. For this purpose we were obliged 
to stop at the largest inn in the village. As we advanced 
towards the house, we saw four gendarmes standing in 
front of the door-way. ‘The General drove his gig 
straight up, and they fell back, separating, to make 
way, while Mr. Hutchinson, stopping, entered into con- 
versation with them in order to divert their attention 
from us. He asked so many questions, that they con- 
cluded he expected the arrival of some troops, and one 
of them offered to accompany him to the mayor :—*‘ not 
now,”’ answered the Captain, ‘‘for I must go on to! 
meet the baggage w s, but, on my return, in about 
two hours’ time.”’ hilst this conversation was going 
forward, our horse was changed, and, as we drove off, 
we had the pleasure of changing compliments with the 
s. As we proceeded on our road, we met 

great numbers of gendarmes. some charged with de- 
spatches, others escorting malefactors. They all looked 
at us, but — most unsuspiciously. I had taken the 
habit of closing my eyes when I saw them advancing 
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entreat, there are at the door that want to get | 
Captain 


to 8 For my par:, I counted every hour | 
until six, when I recommenced my toilet, and at eight | 


then | to verify; we got back our 


the im 
himse 


iety of his order. He took the 
and went off to the captain’ 


procure 8 ture, 
He was absent for a length of time. di whic 
ngt ad £ Ae cD a most 


horrible anxiety seized upon me. Had I came so far io 
be captured, at length—at the very frontier, too? Might 
not this officer of gendarmerie come himeelf to verify 
our signalemens—and might he not recognise me! 
Most fortunately, the weather was intensely cold, and it 
| Was not re daylight. che oonaeee er found the 
| captain in »w wit tt it nece: 
a quitted 
town, supposing all our interruptions to be at an end. 
We were mistaken, however ; , after we had passed 
the gates, we were by one of those harpies, 
called a custom-house officer, who wanted to see that 
| no forth en regle ; his curiosity once gratified, we had 


no further interruptions. We now gained the de. 
lightful Belgian roads, and sped onwards with the 
rapidity of lightning. Every now and then I looked be- 
hind to see that we were not pursued. My impatience 
increased with every turn of wheel. postilion 
had pointed out to us @ large building in the distance, as 
being the Belgian douane, or Custom-house. I kept my 
eyes fixed upon this point, but it seemed to me that we 
approached no nearer to it. The postilion, too, I fancied, 
had grown lazy; in short, I was ashamed of my impa- 
tience, but could not moderate it for my life. At length 
we reached this much desired spot; we were upon the 
Belgian territory; I was saved! I p my de- 
liverer’s hands, my heart was almost too full to speak, 
but notwithstanding the emotion that impeded my utter- 
ance, I made him understand all my gratitude. Mean. 
while, the General, preserving all his national gravity, 
smiled, and answered not a word. 

In about half an hour after, however, he turned to- 
wards me, gravely: ** Now, my dear friend,’’ said he, 
with an air of the utmost seriousness, ‘‘ will you be good 
enough to tell me why you did not like to be guillo- 
tined ?”’ I looked at him in silent astonishment. ‘* Why, 
returned the General,”’ replying to my look, ‘* they say 
that you requested as a favour to be Nag 

‘«True,”” I answered. ‘‘I dreaded the toilette. You 
know the prisoner is conducted to the e of execution 
on a charrette, with his hands tied behind his back, and 
when he is on the scaffold, he is fastened to a board, 
which being let down, slid-s beneath the axe.’’ “Ah! 
now I understand, cried General Wilson, you had an 
objection to having your throat cut like a calf.”’ 

Ve arrived at Mons, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and, fearlessly, drove to the first inn. Whilst we 
waited for dinner, I wrote a few letters which the Ge- 
neral was kind enough to take charge of , and that same 
evening, after having assisted me in making some pur- 
chases, and having given me two letters—one for the 
king of Prussia, the other for Mr. Lamb, the English 











towards us, but always with the precaution of placing 
my hand upon my pistol. for had yee so recognised, 
I had come to the resolution of blowing my brains out, 
before I would suffer myself to be re-captured, for that | 
would have been a — denouement to our enterprise. 
At length we reached Compiegne, where we ~ ere | 
obliged to wait the arrival of General Wilson's carriage | 
on our journey. Every thing, however, had | 
been so well arranged by my generous preservers, that | 
we not only found a safe retreat. but were also furnished | 
with a comfortable repast during our delav. At six | 
o'clock in the evening, we quitted Compieene and| 
Conde, where we were vexatiously delayed for 
a considerable time during the night; at seven o'clock | 
on the following morning, we arrived at Valenciennes. 
the last French town on that frontier. I now thoncht | 
all danger was past. and was growing more confident, 
when the post-master having asked for our passports 
and examined them, directed us to go to the cap*‘ain of 
gendarmerie to have them signed. ‘* You do net seem 
to have noticed our rank."’ returned Gener! Wilson, 
coldly :—*‘ If the captain wish to see us. let him come 
hither."”. This was said with such an air of offended 
dignity, that the post-master became at once sensible of | 






















































































ambassador at Munich, we ed, my noble deliverer 
to return to Paris, and myself to pursue my journey into 
Germany as far as Bavaria, I remained that night at 
Mons, and continued my journey the following day, un- 
der the name of Colonel Lossack, charged with a mis- 
sion from the duke of Wellington to the courts of Munich 
and Vienna. I purchased an old cabriolet at Mons, but 
T had no servant. and the weather was so severe, and so 
recarious, that IT was unable to travel more than twenty 
leagues aday. I was thus exposed to great danger in 
remaining so long upon the public roads. My descrip- 
tion had been fi to all parts, and my English 
uniform and passport, so ill accordant with my not being 
able to pod oy word of the lan . laid me open to 
very serious consequences, had I had the misfortune of 
meeting anv English traveller by the way. I arrived, 
however, without accident, at Worms. I knew sufli- 
cient German to be able to make my way ; and the first 
thing I did upon my arrival, was to procure the latest 
papers. My consternation may be better imagined than 
descri' e1, when I had read in the Gazefte, that Madame 
de Lavallette had heen detained at the Conciergerie, 


and that General Wilson and his two friends had — 


arrested! This intelligence threw me into despair. 
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formed the resolution of going to St. Petersburg, to ob- 
tain the Emperor Alexander’s pardon for my wife and 
friends, and with that intention I hastened onwards to 
Manheim, to obtain a letter from the Emperor, from the 
Grard Duchess of Baden, who was my wife's first cou- 
sin. This lady, however, was not in the town, and, 
from all I learnt from the person in whose house I took 
up my abode, I sqw the necessity of preserving the very 
strictest incognito, the grand duke refusing to» permit 
French tives to remain in his town. Before I quitted 
Manheim, I wrote to the Grand Duchess, and continued 
my route, like a hair-brained school-boy, through Wur- 
temburg and Stuttgart, in which latter place I had a 
hair-breadth escape of being arrested. This made me 
more careful, and, at length, after traversing Ulm, I 

ined the Bavarian territory, where I was out of danger. 

When the king, of Bavaria heard of my flight from 
the Coneiergerie ** let him come to me,”’ he exclaimed 
to Prince Eugene, ** let him come to me, and I will take 
care of him.’ 

I accordingly went to Munich, and, having given no- 
tice of my arrival to the king, was distressed to find he 
could no longer receive me. It was generally thought 
that I had gone to America. The king dreaded having 
dissensions with France, which would have inevitably 
ensued, had he harboured me. However, he advised 
my taking up rd abode in the little village of Starnberg, 
situate upon a lake of the same name, where I resided 
some time afterwards. 

“I must find a protector for ovr child,’’ she wrote, 
when she gave M. de Lavallette the first intimation of 
her intention—*‘ for I feel it is time !”’ 


” 





M. de Lavallette it is well known remained in exile 
six years, after which period he was permitted to return 


to France. Alas! when he returned, it was to find the 
devoted wife to whom he owed his life—a maniac! Ma- 
dame de Lavallette seemed to have a presentiment of 
the eruel affliction that was in store for her. or, 
shortly afier her emancipa:ion from the Conciergerie 
she found means of writing to her husand to obtain his 
consent to her daughter’s marriage with a young man 
of the name of Forget, a proprietor in Auvergne. 

Twelve years of suffering was the lot of this undaunted 
woman. At length, care and affection did what medical 
aid could not effect. Madame de Lavallette recovered 
her, reason, and passed her days blessed and happy in 
the companionship of that beloved being for whom she 
had done so much. 

Although it is stated in no fewer than five biographi»s 
that the Countess de Lavallette preceded her husband 
to the tomb, yet such is not the case ;—she is still alive, 
and living with her daughter, the Baroness de Forget, 
in Paris. Though not personally acquainted with this 
generous and nole-minded woman, we have been re- 
cently to her house, so that we cannot be mistaken. It 
was not, however, until after the greatest difficulty that 
we were enabled to ascertain this point, so comguadee 
had even her name, no less than her extraordinary his- 
tory been forgotten by the lively Parisians. In our first 
search we visited Pere la Chaise, and saw even her 
tomb, so that we felt disposed to credit the of 
her death,—but, on examining further, it appeared that 
a wae only the tomb prepared for her by her husband’s 
side. 

The inscription on his, is :— 


‘Le Comte pe Lavatietre, decide a Paris le 13d, 
Fevrier, 1830. 





The Poetical —7 Thomas Moore. Collected by | 
volume. Longman& Co. | 
| 


Himself. Eigh 
How can can you, my Lord, thus delight to torment | 

The Peers of the realm about cheapening their | 

corn, 

When you know, if one hasn’t a very high rental, 

*Tis hardly worth while being very high born ? 
So sung Mr. Moore, in expostulation with Baron | 
King, some fifteen years ago. Baron King is silent, 
but their Lordships’ corn is worse off than ever. 
Fifteen years have brought it into a most inflamma- 
tory condition; the heaviest tread is upon it at last, 
that corn laws can bear and live; the wincing and 
bellowing are dreadful; and we are arrived at the 
beginning of that end which was foreshadowed, fif- 
teen years ago, in the following neat and apposite | 
dialogue. 

Said Cotton to, Corn, t’other day, 

As they met and exchang’d a salute— 


(Squire Corn in his carriage so gay, 
oor Cotton, half famish’d, on foot) : 
“ Great Squire, if it ign’t uncivil 
To hint at starvation before you, 
Look down on a poor hungry devil 
And give him some bread, I implore you!” 
Quoth Corn then, in answer to Cotton, 
Perceiving he meant to make free— 
“ Low fellow, you’ve surely tten 
The distance between you and me! 


To expect that we, Peers of high birth, 
Should waste our illustrious acres, 





For no other purpose on earth 
Than to fatten curst calico-makers !~ 


That Bishops to bobbins should bend— 
Should stoop from their Bench’s sub!imity, 
Great dealers in /awn, to befriend 
Such contemptible dealers in dimity ! 


No—vile Manufacture! ne’er harbour 
A hope to be fed at our boards ;— 

Base offspring of Arkwright the barber, 
What claim canst thou have upon Lords? 


No—thanks to the taxes and debt,— 

And the triumph of paper o’er guineas, 
Our race of Lord Jemmys, as yet, 

May defy your whole rabble of Jennys!” 


So saying—whip, crack, and away 

Went Corn in his chaise through the throng, 
So headlong, I heard them all say, 

** Squire Corn would be down before long.” 


* Satirical and Humorous Poems” of this deseri 
tion, occupy the latter half of this volume. Its cule 
pages are thade up of the Loves of the Angels. 

here is little to interest the reader in the preface. 
We should have said that its contents were too 
strictly personal to have come within the scope of 
the work, but that it is as difficult for a writer to 
avoid occasional indulgence of that kind, as it is to 
be always furnished with matter better suited to 
supply their place. The reading public takes the 
chance of other over-curious people; and for much 
that it has n» business to wish to know, must listen 
to much that it does not care to hear.— Examiner. 
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A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS AMIDST HER 
CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


** Thus they go, 
Whom we have rear’d, watch’d, bless’d, too much 
jor'd '—Mars. Hemans. 


Ye are around me still, 
A bright, unbroken band; your voices fill 
The summer air with gladness, yet I know 
That Fate’s cold shadows are around us falling, 
That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, 
Urging you forth—and ye must go! 
Ye will depart with glee 
From the fair bowers where ye have wander’d free, 
As spring's rejoicing birds; ye will not cast 
Sad looks and lingering on your childhood’s dwelling, 
Whilst Hope of other, brighter realms, is telling ;— 
Ye will not sorrow for the past! 


Ve will go boldly forth, 
With your heart’s treasures, gems of priceless worth, 
To barter for the hollowness, the strife 
Of human crowds ;—ah! fond ones! little knowing 
How ill your cherish’d dreams, so rich, so glowing, 
Suit theaealities of life! 


Ye will not learn to prize 
The holy quiet of the love that lies 
Deep in your hearts, till ye have felt the wrong 
That the cold, scornful world is ever wreaking 
On gentlest spirits,—on the weary, seeking 
Safe shelter in its throng’ 


Therefore I sadly gaze 
Upon you, with the thought of future days 
Brooding around me; I fain would deem 
That no relentless chance your paths might sever, 
That thus united ye might glide for ever 

Along life’s onward stream! 


And solemn thoughts arise, 
As now I look into your loving eyes, 
And school mine heart for evil hours to come,— 
How may I think upon the speeding morrow, 
With its impeding i!l—its strife and sorrow, 
And trial—and be dumb? 
How will thy spirit brook 
My proud, fair girl, beneath the veil to look 
That hides life’s hollow joys, and mocking trust? 
How wilt thou bear, from glorious visions stooping, 
To own, with low, sad voice, and dim eye drooping, 
Thy portion with the dust? 


And thou, my loving child, 
My gentle boy, with thy affections mild, 
And spirit shrinking still from boisterous glee,— 
How, in a world with angry passions teeming, 
With envy’s poison’d words, and pride’s dark schem- 


Ing, 
How will it fare with thee? 


Wiit thou find food for mirth, 
My joyous one, amid the graves of earth? 
| Will thine heart’s sunshine to the desert bring 
| A brightness not its own? or wilt thou, failing 

In love and hope, change thy glad songs to wailing, 
| Or silence—bird of spring ? " 


Ye are around me still, 
| A bright, unbroken band ; your voices fill 
The summer air with gladness, yet i kicw 
| That Fate’s cold shadows are around vs falling, 
| That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, 
Urging you forth—and ye must go! 
| Yet whither ?—are ye not . 
Heirs of a higher promise? unforgot 
| Of him that mindeth even the sparrow’s fall !— 
| Be still, my heart! the future hath its story 
Of vanquish’d evil, and enduring glory, 


And triumph, for ye all! 


| 
ESPARTERO 


Is now what Napo.eon was in 1801. The com- 
pee is not in point of genius, but of fortune, 
Napoteon, the Conqueror of Marengo, was the 
most famous man of the living world. If he had 
descended from all the CuarLemacnes and Capers 
| he could not have been higher; he was the first (e- 
neral only to become the first Administrator and the 
| first Legislator; and, though a reckless tyrant and a 
| selfish conqueror to the last, he will be always 
| looked up to with that wild wonder which consti- 
| tutes our homage for the wholesale destroyers of 
mankind. The warrior of Luchana, the genera! of 
Curistina, and the friend of Maroro, figures on a 
| lower scale. But he is now at the summit of Spo- 
| nish power; he has been appointed “Sole Regent” 
of Spain. The last advices state that he has ob- 
tained the title of “Highness,” and that he is now 
os a Ministry. All this is a curious con- 
clusion to the history of the Peninsula for the last 


years. 
Yet we would not pronounce too hastily on the 
If the new Regent 


shall exhibit himself a man of large views and vigor- 


results of this singular change. 
ous principles, he <4 | et do great things for his 
country. Spain has lost so mueh blood, that she 
must require a long process of renovation. Her an- 
cient institutions have been so heedlessly broken 
down, that it would demand all the activity of the 
most enlightened Government to restore what was 
useful among them, if all the rest were left to the 
common process of decay. “On the whole, it is im- 
possible to regard so vast a field of human capabili- 
| ties, without regretting that it has so long lain sterile. 
| or without longing for even the most obscure prospec! 
_ of more energetic times. — Britannia. 
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